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ASTORY  WITHOUT  A  NAME* 

Under  an  unpretending  title,  M.  Since  the  publication  of  Kotzebue*s 
Hacklander  has  presented  the  public  *  Deutsche  Klein  Stadter,*  we  believe, 
with  a  work  of  very  varied  interest  there  has  been  no  such  living  picture 
and  depth.  His  object  has  been,  under  given  of  the  middle  classes  of  a  Grer- 
the  dii^TiiiBe  of  romance,  to  present  a  man  town — the  BiirgerBchaft.  With  a 
picture  of  real  life  in  all  its  different  most  witty  and  genial  pen,  M.  Hack- 
erades,  and  to  illustrate  the  mutual  lander  sketches  those  worthv  people, 
dependence  of  all  classes  on  each  other,  with  all  their  good-nature  and  honesty, 
A  very  simple  story  is  made  the  means  their  i)ride  of  wealth  and  birth,  their 
of  introducing  us  to  the  court  life  of  a  exclusiveness  of  parvenus,  and  tena- 
little  Grerman  principality,  with  aU  its  city  of  position,  far  greater  than  among 
engrossing  interests  of  etiquette  and  the  titled  classes:  wo  betide  the  bur- 
petty  tyranny;  and  having  raised  the  gher's  daughter  whose  grandfather  had 
veil,  and  shown  that  aU  is  not  gold  not  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  who 
that  glittem  he  takes  his  reader  to  dared  to  forget  her  origin;  and  there 
the  garret  of  the  sempstress,  and  the  is  a  description  of  a  burgher's  ball,  so 
house  of  the  washerwoman,  who  have  rich  in  humour,  that  no  one  could  read 
toiled  for  the  pageant,  and  shows  the  it  without  laughtor. 
human  heart  with  its  joys  and  sor-  We  cannot  but  regret  that  M.  Hack- 
rows,  much  tne  same,  whether  it  beats  lander^s  works  are  so  little  known  in 
under  deunask  or  brocade,  or  serge  England,  because  their  decided  nation- 
and  calico.  The  ambitious  tailor,  ali^  ought  to  render  them  especially 
who  conceives  it  to  be  the  height  of  interestmg  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
human  bhss  to  be  an  actor,  and  that  something  of  real  German  life — ^more 
to  be  stage  -  director  is  more  than  than  can  oe  learned  in  a  Rhine  steam- 
ordinary  mortal  dare  aspire  to,  is  boat,  or  by  mixing  in  the  so-called 
but  another  picture  of  the  cour-  good  society  of  a  German  watering- 
tier,  whose  whole  hopes  hang  on  an  place,  where  the  levelling  hand  of 
ei^)ected  gold  kev.  Like  our  own  fashion  has  rubbed  off  aU  national 
Dickens,  M.  HacklJinder  has  drawn  characteristics, 
his  most  prominent  characters  from  We  feel  that  we  are  undertaking  no 
humble  life:  a  coachman  of  the  Weller  easy  task,  when  we  promise  to  give 
class  is  one  of  the  principal  figures,  the  reader  a  short  account  of  this  witty 
and  his  witty  and  pithy  criticisms  on  book.  The  author,  like  most  of  his 
his  betters  are  worthy  of  the  immortal  countiymen,  indulges  in  detail  to  a 
*  Sam.'  'Joseph*  is  a  hero  among  the  degree  that,  but  for  his  extreme  faith- 
palace  coachmen  and  lackevs,  and  mar-  fulness,  would  be  quite  tedious.  He 
vellous  are  the  tales  with  which  he  makes  no  attempt  to  excite  very  strong 
and  his  compeers  beguile  the  tedium  interest  as  to  the  events  of  the  story, 
of  their  life  of  lounging  indolence.  trusting  to  the  development  of  each 

♦  ^Namenlose  Geachichten.'    Von  P.  W.  character,  which  unfolds  like  a  page 

Hacklavdir.    Stnttgard:  Adolph  Knibbe.  in  human  history,  leading  the  reader 
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on  with   unwearied  interest  to  the  Frau  Welflcher,  gently;  "and  where  is 

end.    He  brings  a  great  number  of  the  child?" 

characters  forwcuxi,  each  one  of  whom        *  "The  child !    Oh,  I  was  obliged  to 

tells  his  own  history;  from  these  we  leave  it  with  her;  I  have  locEed  it 

can  only  select  a  few,  and  we  shall  into  the  room,  with  its  mother,  poor 

give  such  extracts  as  will  show  how  thing!" 

much  is  left  untouched,  for  those  who        *  *%eside  the  corpse?"  asked  the 

choose  to  turn  to  the  originaL  washerwoman,  aghast 

The  story  opens  with  the  excitement        ' "  I  could  do  nothing  else,"  replied 

caused  in  the  whole  town  by  the  streets  Winklere;  "it  clung  to  the  bed,  and 

being  lit  with  gas.   From  the  court  to  positively  would  not  leave  its  mother, 

the  garret,  nothing  else  is  spoken  of;  If  I  had  taken  it  away  by  force,  the 

but  the  centre  of  interest  is  the  bold  poor  child's  cries  would  nave  attracted 

town  councillor  who  carried  the  en-  the  attention  of  the  neighbours." 
lightened  measure,  after  a  hot  battle        ' "But  what  will  you  do  to-night?'* 

with  his  colleagues.    He  is  the  hero  of  asked  the  washerwoman;  "where  will 

the  day;  a  balfis  given  in  his  honour,  you  leave  the  child  ?" 
where,  alas !   the  gas  goes  out,  ana        ' "  I  will  take  her,  in  (}od's  name,  to 

where  there  is  more  humour  than  we  my  own  garret,  and  to-morrow  I  will 

can  venture  to  translate.     Not  the  see  if  I  can  find  any  charitable  person 

least  interested  people  in  the  modem  to  take  compassion  on  the  poor  crea- 

innovation  are  the  poor  lamplighters,  ture." 

who  have  thus  lost  employment  These       *"And  has  nothing  been  heard  of 

were  all  women;  and  m  uie  first  chap-  the  father?"  asked  the  washerwoman; 

ter  we  find  them  assembled^  to  meet  "  did  he  leave  her  just  to  starve,  poor 

a  certain  one-eyed  policeman,  named  thinff?" 

Steinmann,  the  evil  genius  of  tne  book,        *    Crod  help  us!"   said  Winklere, 

who  was  to  dole  out  their  oil  and  pence  "what  does  a  great  gentleman  Uke 

for  the  last  time.    Old  Winklere,  one  him  think  of  a  poor  work-girl,  on 

of  the  number,  had  excited  his  wrath,  whom  he  has  brought   mistortune  ? 

by  doing  double  work  for  a  sick  com-  News  of  him.  indeed !    He  is  ofi^  and 

panion;  and  the  women  have  a  stormy  away;  and  wnat  has  he  left  her  ?  two 

mterview  with  their  enemy,  when  they  or  three  handsome  dresses,  a  gold  ring, 

are  joined  by  Frau  Welscher,  the  oueen  and  some  such  rubbish." 
of  washerwomen,  and  widow  of  the        '"Well,  I  was   always   sorry  for 

court  coachman.    Steinmann  escapes  Mary,"  said  the  compassionate  Frau 

from  a  torrent  of  abuse,  in  fear  of  Welscher;  "she wasagood-heartedcrea- 

being  pelted,  and  Winklere  and  Wei-  ture,  and  first-rate  at  her  needle:  only 

scher  walk  ofl^  together.    Their  con-  she  was  alwavs  rather  light-headed." 
yersation  ^ves  us  a  glimpse  of  the        ^"A  good-hearted  creature!"  cried 

story;  and  mtroduces  our  heroine:—  Winklere,  the  tears  running  down  her 

'*  How  is  your  invalid?"  said  the  cheeks;  "if  you  had  but  seen  how  she 

washerwoman.    "You  can  come  to-  laboured  for  that  poor  unfortunate 

morrow  for  some  soup  for  her;  how  is  child  of  hers,  and  had  it  alwavs  clean 

she  getting  on?    Poor  Mary."  and  tidy,  like  a  little  doll!    Ah,  that 

^  Ah^  you  have  not  heard;  truly,  I  broudit  on  the  decline,  and  she  sewed 

had  forgot  that,"  replied  the  good  herself  to  death.    May  the  Lord  have 

Winklere,  setting  her  oil -flask  and  mercv  on  her!    First,  she  became  so 

lantern  on  the  ground.     "May  God  ill,  she  could  not  move  about,  but 

have  mercy  on  her  soul,  poor  Majy !  must  keep  her  bed,  and  then,  poor 

She  died  to-day,  at  mid-day,  I  think  thing,  she  could  not  even  sew  in  bed; 

from  weakness;  for  she  might  have  and  then  the  dispensary  doctor  came: 

struggled  on  a  month  or  two  longer,  poor  thins,  how  patient  she  was,  ana 

in  spite  of  her  consumption.    I  did  with  death,  as  it  were,  staring  her  in 

not  dare  to  mention  her  death  sooner:  the  face !    She  never  asked  alx)ut  her- 

because,  if  that  Steinmann  had  heard  self:  it  was  always  the  child;  the  child 

that  she  died  early  to-day,  he  would  must  have  this  or  that,  the  poor  child 

certainly  have  kept  off*  the  last  day's  is  so  weak.    And  one  time  tne  doctor 

waces."  sent  her  wine:  what  did  she  do,  but 

Poor  thing !   poor  thing !"   said  made  the  child  drink  ity  and  said,  poor 
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creatuFe,  that   it   etrengthened  her  me !  the  child  knows  I  am  here.    Lis- 

much  more  to  see  the  little  creature  ten!  do  you  hear  itf 

take  it,  than  to  drink  the  wine  her-  'And  the  washerwoman,  who  was 

self.    Yes,  indeed^  Frau  Welscher,"  rather  too  frightened  to  like  looking  in 

concluded  poor  Winklere,  wiping  her  at  the  window,  distinctly  heard  three 

eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  shawl,  little  knocks. 

"there  is  a  deal  of  sorrow  in  the  *  Frau  Winklere  hunted  for  the  key, 

world."  and  unlocked  the  door.   The  room  had 

'The  washerwoman's  eyes  were  also  once  been  a  sort  of  store;  but  nothing 

wet^  and  she  looked  very  thoughtful;  would  keep  in  it — it  was  so  damp. 

ahe  diamissed  both  her  maidens,  bid-  With  no  small  awe  both  the  women 

ding  them  say  she  would  be  home  in  entered  the  presence  of  death.   A  little 

hal$«n-hour,  and,  after  a  pause,  turned  girl,  four  or  five  years  old,  ran  to  them, 

to  her  companion,  and  said,     Come,  and  hidinc  her  face  in  Winklere's 

Frau,  let  us  go  toother  to  the  poor  dress,  cried,  "Oh!. do  not  leave  me 

child;  I  will  take  it  in  to-nifht,  and  here  alone;  mamma  will  not  smile,  or 

let  to-morrow  provide  for  itseu."  say  one  word  to  me:  you  told  me  she 

'  The  poor  little  lamplighter  rejoiced  waa  dead,  and  that  sorrow  had  killed 

over  this  resolution,  and  repeated  again  her:  but  why  will  she  not  speak  to 

and  again  that  Qod*s  blessing  would  me?  what  have  I  done?" 

Bixrely  attend  such  a  good  d^;  and  ' "  Be  quiet,  dear  child;  vou  will  see 

so  the  two  women  went  along,  by  the  her  again,"  whispered  Winklere,  as  she 

old  dty  moat,  to  the  end  of  the  next  stepped  softlv,  and  with  folded  hands, 

street,  where  they  stopped  before  a  up  to  the  bed  of  her  poor  friend, 

miserably  poor  •  fookinfir  old   house.  *  The  washerwoman  Knelt,  and  prayed 

Winklere  pointed  to  a  dark  window,  earnestly,  in  silence;  the  child  crept 

flo  low  down^  that  the  room,  or  rather  back  to  the  bed,  and  ^ew  its  poor 

cellar,  to  which  it  belonged,  must  have  mother's  cold,  stiff  hand  down,  till  it 

been  some  feet  underground.   The  first  rested  on  its  own  Httle  sunny  nead — 

stOFe^  of  the  house,  as  is  often  the  the  poor  cold  hand  which  used  to 

case  in  old  buildings,  projected  for-  stroke  those  curls  so  lovingly.    The 

wanh  and  over  it  rose  a  second,  third,  whole  place  bespoke  abject  poverty: 

and  fourth  storey.    In  each  oi  these  on  a  chair  near  the  bed  lay  some  coarse 

there  were  lights  burning,  even  in  a  white  work,  unfinished;  tiie  only  other 

little  comer  window  in  the  roof  there  furniture  was  an  old  deal  box,  filled 

was  a  light,  and  one  could  hear  the  with  hay,  and  covered  with  an  old 

faint  scrapins  of  a  fiddle.   Only  below  gown— in  this  the  child  had  slept 

was  the  one  dark  window.  'The  deceased  lay  on  her  bed,  one 

'  Opposite  the  house  was  a  lamp-  hand  resting  on  her  heart,  the  other 

post  J  and  Fran  Winklere  began  im-  hanging  down  by  her  side;  her  face, 

mediately  to  replenish  the  oil  and  as  is  usual  in  consumptive  cases,  was 

strike  a  fight,  murmuring  more  to  her-  sunken,  and  as  white  as  wax.    But 

self  than  to  her  companion,  "It  was  a  death  nad  not  effaced  the  traces  of 

real  pleasure  to  me  to  light  this  Ian-  youth  and  great  beauty— she  could 

tern;  save  as  much  as  we  liked  we  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  years 

never  could  manage  to  have  a  liffht  ofaga   The  light  of  the  lamp  streamed 

for  the  poor  thing  in  there;   and  I  through  the  little  window,  and  fell  upon 

knew  very  well  what  a  pleasure  it  her  face;  and  as  it  flickered  to  and  fro 

was  to  her  in  her  dark  room,  when  at  in  the  gusty  night,  it  gave  a  sort  of 

last  she  heard  me  coming-Hshe  and  ghastly  animation  to  the  dead  features: 

her  child.    And  when  she  used  to  be  one  could  almost  think  the  lips  moved, 

in  a  sort  of  sleep,  she  would  waken  up  '  When  both  women  had  fini^ed 

cheerily.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  their  prayers,  Frau  Welscher  drew  a 

hear  the  rattle  of  the  old  lantern;  and  piece  of  linen  over  the  face  of  the 

when  the  light  shone  down  upon  her,  corpse,  and  Winklere  took  the  gown 

she  said  it  positively  warmed  the  room;  off  the  box,  and  fastened  it  with  some 

it  shone  just  upon  her  bed.    If  you  pins  before  the  window;  she  said  it 

will  look  in  at  the  window,  you  will  made  her  shudder  to  see  the  light 

see  her,  Frau  Welacher.  the  poor  thing,  flickering  over  the  features  of  the  poor 

lying  dead  on  her  bed  there.   Oodhelp  dead  Mary,  and  that  the  idea  would 
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haunt  her,  that  all  the  night  lone  the  the  wet  linen  risped  under  the  hot  iron, 

light  was  shining  into  wsX  sad  little  the  irons  rattled;  the  two  girls  read 

room.    "  I  live  near"  she  added, "  and  loud  and  with  steady  monotony,  the 

when  I  come  home  I  might  be  tempted  sort  of  reading  one  hears  in  a  charity 

to  look  in  at  the  window,  and  fancy  school,  and  the  boy  made  all  the  noise 

her  alive  acain."  he  could,  and  some  apples  simmered 

*Then  sne  took  a  little  box  from  on  the  stove,  adding  their  peculiar 
under  the  bed,  and  took  out  of  it  some  perfume  to  the  vanous  scents  and 
old  silk  handkerchiefs  to  wrap  the  sounds.  Above  all  this  din,  one  could 
child,  drew  on  its  hands  a  pair  of  now  and  then  hear  the  trembling,  shrill 
gloves,  and  took  the  little  bundle  voice  of  an  old  woman,  ordering  quiet 
under  her  arm— this  was  the  whole  of  and  attention.  The  voice  came  from  the 
the  child's  wardrobe;  Prau  Welscher  recess  of  an  old  Gothic  window  over- 
took it  by  the  hand,  and  they  left  the  looking  the  moat,  where  old  Eiliane 
room.  When  the  door  was  locked,  sat  by  a  little  table,  keeping  order  in 
they  said  one  more  paternoster,  ana  the  mistress's  absence.  There  she  sat, 
then  the  washerwoman  said^  "Come  with  her  snow-white  hair,  her  spot- 
and  see  the  child  to-morrow,  Winklere,"  less  cap.  and  carefully-plaited  frill,  and 
and  turned  towards  her  own  house.  old-fasnioned,  short -waisted  jacket, 

'  Winklere  took  up  her  lantern,  and  sx)ectacles  upon  her  nose,  and  de- 
giving  a  look  first  to  see  that  the  old  spite  the  heat  of  the  room,  ner  feet  on 
gown  covered  the  whole  window,  set  a  warm  bottle.  Eiliane  was  known 
out  to  complete  her  work  of  lighting  and  respected  as  the  best  getter-up  of 
the  lamps.  She  had  lost  a  good  desd  fine  muslins  in  the  whole  town;  and 
of  time,  and  was  in  terror  lest  she  she  was  proud  of  her  position.  Beside 
should  meet  Steinmann.  This  worthy  her  sat  a  sewing-sirl,  repairing  strings 
was,  however,  long  at  home — at  least  and  buttons,  and  near  her  a  figure 
no  one  appeared  to  chide  her  delay:  whom  we  must  look  at  more  caremlly. 
and  it  snowed,  and  it  blew,  up  and  One  glance  at  the  needle  in  his  hand, 
down  the  streets;  the  wind  seemed  to  and  uie  oriental  posture  of  the  young 
come  from  all  quarters,  and  no  one  mim,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  our 
was  to  be  seen;  but  now  and  then  one  hero  is  only  a  tailor,  and,  alas !  make 
might  hear  the  distant  rumble  of  an  the  best  of  it  we  can,  only  a  job-tailor 
equipage  returning  from  some  scene  — a  patcher;  for  at  this  moment  he 
of  pleasure.'  sits  with  a  very  necessary  garment  of 

We  must  now  take  a  look  at  the  young  Master  Welscher's  in  his  hand^ 
home  to  which  the  good  woman  was  m  the  very  act  of  repairing  a  woful 
taking  the  poor  orphan.  It  consisted  rent,  caused  by  the  young  man's  pro- 
of one  large  comfortable  room,  which  pensity  for  nding  on  the  backs  of 
served  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  chairs.  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
was  situated  in  the  uppermost  storey  our  friend's  appearance,  except  very 
of  a  large,  somewhat  ruinous,  house,  white  hands,  a  very  mild  and  kindly, 
which  had  once  been  a  monastery  of  but  somewhat  melancholy,  face,  sur- 
Capuchin  monks,  and,  though  now  roimded  by  carefully -arranged  fair 
degraded  into  a  lodging-house,  still  hair;  but  when  he  began  to  speiJc, 
retained  many  of  its  quaint  ornaments  alas !  he  began  also  to  stutter — it  was 
and  religious  symbols.  something  Mtween  a  lisp  and  a  stutter, 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  so  that,  once  he  got  to  a  letter  8  in  a 
long  table,  at  which  three  women  were  word,  he  hissed  on  ever  so  long;  and 
hara  at  work  ironing;  they  had  a  per-  if  it  chanced  to  be  «f,  a  perfect  spasm 
feet  mountain  of  Imen  l>efore  them,  completed  the  sentence, 
and  as  they  bent  over  their  work,  their  *  There  was  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
red  arms  and  hands  seemed  to  go  like  tunity  of  speech,  however,  in  that  Dusy 
a  pendulum,  from  one  end  of  the  table  room,  till  the  little  Black  Forest  clock 
to  the  other.  A  damsel  continually  struck  seven,  and  then  the  clatter 
brought  in  fresh  heaters;  for  an  instant  ceased,  and  young  Welscher  began  to 
the  fiesh  iron  was  held  to  the  cheek,  roar  for  his  supper, 
to  make  sure  of  its  being  the  proper  *"  Seven  o'clock!"  cried  Eiliane,  pull- 
heat,  and  then  the  work  went  on.  The  ing  off  her  spectacles;  "that  is  not  po»- 
air  of  the  room  was  heavy  with  steam,  sible,  and  the  Frau  still  out." 
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* "  The  Fran,*'  stammered  the  tailor,  laugh  at  me — I  would  become  manager 

''seldom  stays  out  past  seven:  some-  of  a  theatre!" 

thine  must  have  happened."  * "  Manager  of  a  theatre !  **  cried  the 

' '  She  may  have  been  kept  at  the  little  woman,  in  great  amazement 

hotel:   there   is  an  £ngliBn   family  *"Yes,"  cried  Dubel,  enthusiast! - 

there,  with  three  grown-up  daughters,  cally;  "  I  would  dedicate  myeelf  to  the 

and  ihere  ia  no  end  to  their  washing,  fine  arts,  and  would  not  exchange  my 

"'They  are  truly  a  peculiar  people,  place  for  the  throne  of  an  emperor; 

these  English.    They  have  fdways  the  and  would  not  I  be  richer  and  mightier 

spleen,  are  always  sulky,  and  so  rich,  than  any  crowned  head?  would  not  all 

and  yet  niggardly  withaL   Heavens !  if  quarters  of  the  globe  stand  at  my 

I  had  money — if  I  onlv  had  money,  beck?    Did  I  wish  to  go  to  Asia,  one 

what  a  life  I  would  lead "  touch  of  the  bell,  and  the  palm  groves 

' "  WelL  what  sort  of  life  would  you  of  India  and  its  bamboo  houses  appear 

lead?"  asked  the  old  woman.  before  my  astonished  eyes;  and  irom 

"*  I   never   inherited    anything,"  every  bush  appears  a  Bayadere,  and 

sighed  the  tailor;  "  I  never  hope  to  praises  me  as  her  protector.    The  air 

earn  anything:  the  lottery  is  my  only  is  so  warm,  I  am  oppressed,  and  wish 

hope — ^my  omy  consolation."  to  cool  my  heated  imagination  at  the 

"  So  you  have  put  into  the  lottery  ? "  North  Pole.   In  a  moment  I  am  as  far 

aaked  she.  as  ever  Franklin  or  Ross  travelled.   An 

* "  No,"  replied  he;  "  one  must  not  endless  frozen  sea  lies  before  me,  the 

interfere  with  fortune,  but  let  her  take  ice  crackles,  the  sea-fowl's  wild  cry  is 

her  own  way.    Although  I  have  no  heard.    Solitude  does  the  heart  good. 

money,  yet  some  way  or  other  I  al-  At  last,  weary  of  the  monotony  of 

ways  expect  some  day  to  get  a  present  the  eternal  waste  of  snow,  away,  away 

of  a  lottery-ticket,  and  to  win  the  to  the  far  south— Italian  breezes  and 

highest  prize."  Italian  skies:  I  am  in  Terracina,  in 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  the  chamber  of  the  beautiful  Zerlina!" 

doubtfully.  *  During  this  rhapsody,  old  Kiliane 

* "  Very  true,"  he  said,  mournfully;  had  look^  very  grave,  and,  shaking 

**yet  the  idea  is  such  a  consolation  to  her  head,  she  said,  "Don't  be  angry, 

me,  I  cannot  give  it  up.    Now,  just  ^ood  Dubel,  but  all  this  folly  comes 

suppose  the  manager  of  the  lottery  into  your  head  from  reading  novels, 

were  to  call  on  m€^  and  say.  Dear  Herr  and  those  absurd  books  which  you 

Dubel— all  the  time  wiping  his  eyes  take  up  so  much  time  with:  I  never 

from  joy  and  emotion — dear  BLerr  saw  any  good  come  of  reading  yet"  * 

DubeL  you  have  won  the  first  prize."  Dubel  goes  on  to  inform  his  old 

'  Eoliane  laughed,  and  said.    Now,  friend  that  his  stammer  cut  off  all 

if  yon  had  the  money,  how  would  you  hope  of  success,  and  that  he  feared  he 

spend  it? — ^you  would  buy,  first,  fine  was  destined  to  live  and  die  a  mise- 

clothes,  and  then  a  grand  house,  eh?"  rable  patcher  of  old  clothes.     They 

'  Herr  Dubel  smiled,  and  shook  his  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 

head.  the  woman  with  the  child,  who  was 

' "  No !  would  not  you  hire  a  hand-  adopted  at  once  by  the  whole  oommu- 

some  apartment  and  nave  a  good  cook  nity,  and  especially  by  Ealiane. 

and  a  carriage  ?  Poor  little  Marie  entered  a  very 

'Aflain  Herr  Dubel  shook  his  head,  happy  humble  home;  every  one  was 

'"What,  then?   Would  you  remain  kina  to  her;  but  she  had  a  secret 

patching  old  clothes  all  your  life?"  enemy  in  Steinmann  and  his  confede- 

and  the  old  woman  stopped  her  iron-  rate,  who  foimd  means  to  intercept 

ing  to  look  at  him  with  astonishment  the  assistance  her  father  wished  to 

The  tailor,  meantime,  seemed  lost  in  send  her,  and  make  him  believe  that 

a  blissful  reverie  of  castle-building;  she  is  deiauL    It  is  an  old  stoiy,  and  a 

at  last,  passing  his  white  hand  through  common  one.  but  not  on  that  accoimt 

his  long  fair  hair,  he  said,  "Ah,  Made-  less  sad.    Her  own  history  is  but  a 

moittUe  Ealiane,  had' I  money,  I  would  repetition  of  her  poor  mother's,  varied 

fulfil  the  dream  of  my  life,  which  has  a  little,  and  tenmnating  differentlv,  as 

haunted  me  day  and  night  from  my  we  shall  see.    The  same  fatal  gift  of 

childhood.    I  would  become — you  will  beauty  brought  the  same  temptation 
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and  the  same  result ;  but  she  believed  with  his  candlestick,  he  received  a 

herself  married  to  her  lover,  and  he  note.    He  concealed  his  wonder,  and 

was  more  weak  and  vacillating  than  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  with  affected 

wicked    We  must  not,  however,  an-  indifference,  as  an  every-day  occur- 

ticipate.  rence. 

Among  her  mother's  papers,  a  letter  *  Dubel  went  up  the  winding  stair, 

had  been  found,  addressed  to  tnat  com-  black  and  polishea  with  age  and  use, 

passionate  person,  whoever  it  might  and  creakmg  under  his  feet,  as  he 

be,  who  took  pity  on  her  child,  beg-  slowly  mounted  the  first,  second,  third- 

ging  very  earnestly  that  the  little  crea-  and  rourth  storeys,  and  finally  opened 

ture  might  be  brought  up  an  opera-  a  door  which  led  into  his  apartment 

dancer;  a  profession  m  wluch.  she  was  This  room  was  a  sort  of  attic  under 

sure,  the  child  would  excel     This  the  roof,  and  might,  properly  speak- 

letter  causes  great  discussion  among  ing,  have  been  called  a  garret;  but, 

little  Marie's  niends.    Eiliane  is  hor-  from  an  attempt  having  been  made  to 

rified;  Dubel  approves  highly;  and  whitewash  the  oeiline,  and  paper  the 

Frau  Welscher  finallv  is  brought  to  walls,  it  was  di^ified  with  the  name 

consent,  from  remembering  that  she  of  ajMurtment — m  fact,  a  part  of  the 

had  once  washed  for  Taglioni,  whose  sarret,  large  enough  to  hold  a  bed, 

linen  had  been  like  that  of  a  princess;  having  been  partitioned  off,  Herr  Du- 

so  Dubel  is  allowed  to  take  the  little  bel  could  speak  of  his  apartments:  his 

creature  to  the  theatre,  that  she  may  bedroom,  and  the  sitting-room,  where 

begin  early,  and  have  her  limbs  pliant  he  had  the  honour  to   receive   his 

We  must  first  however,  give  a  de-  friends.    It  must  be  owned  that,  in 

scription  of  DubeFs  home,  in   the  the  cold  gusty  nights^  when  the  in- 

autnor's  own  words:  we  so  heartily  quisitive  wind  found  its  way  ^ux)ueh 

love  the  excellent  Dubel  that  we  are  tne  tiles,  the  bedroom  was  unbearab^ 

sure  the  reader  will  willindy  accom-  cold,  and  Dubel  was  glad  to  pull  his 

pany  us  to  his  garret,  thougn  it  some-  bed  into  the  saloon,  for  the  benefit  of 

what  delays  the  narrative: —  the  stove. 

*  About  eight  days  had  passed  since  '  To-night  the  tailor  took  off  his  thin 
our  story  began*  wmter  had  advanced,  coat,  brought  sticks  out  of  his  bed- 
and  the  hard,  dry  cold  increased;  one  room,  and  made  a  fire  in  his  little  iron 
couldhear  far  off  the  solitary  tread  of  stove.  The  bright  little  flame,  and 
the  foot-passenger  on  the  hard,  cold  pleasant  crackling  of  the  wood,  ^ve  a 
ground,  in  the  diEu-k  night  feeling  of  comfort  to  the  little  cham- 

'  This   solitary  wanderer,  who,  in  ber;  and  then  the  warmth !  even  the 

spite  of  the  cold  night  air,  was  very  old  table  and  chair  becan  to  thaw, 

tninly  clad,  and  had  his  hands  thrust  for  Next,  Dubel  arranged  tne  table  close 

protection  into  his  trouser  -  pockets,  to  the  stove,  plao^  a  worn-out  old 

and  carried  his  shoulders  as  if  he  hoped  arm-chair  b^iae  it,  and  from  a  comer 

to  shelter  his  poor  ears  from  the  cold  press  produced  a  tea  equipage — tea- 

with  them,  was  no  less  than  our  friend  kettle,  tea-pot,  tea-cup,  and  sugar - 

Dubel,  returning  from  his  daily  work  basin;  and,  naving  covered  the  table 

to  his  garret  with  an  old  napkm,  he  set  these  sym- 

*  Since  that  notable  evening  when  metrically  on  it,  putting  the  kettle  on 
he  had  returned  home  in  Baron  Earl's  the  stove. 

carriage,  his  landlady  had  shown  him  'All  these  little  household  arran^e- 

increased  civility:  the  splendour  had  ments   Herr  Dubel  completed  with 

raised  him  in  her  eyes,  as  well  as  his  evident  gratification,  whistling  all  the 

own;  and  now  she  stood  with  his  tin  time  an  opera  air,  and  stoppmg  now 

candlestick  in  her  hand,  lit,  and  cleaned  and  then  to  look  into  the  little  mirror 

till  it  shone  to  his  heart's  content  on  the  wall,  and  pass  his  hand  through 

Dubel  himself  had  never  forgotten  hislongfair  hair  with  a  smile  of  satis- 

that  evening;  and  it  gave  a  double  faction.    At  last  the  kettle  boiled,  the 

importance  to  the  tone  with  which  he  tea  was  made,  the  bread  cut,  every- 

asked  what  letters  there  were  for  him.  thing  arran^  in  the  best  of  order, 

The  usual  answer  had  of  course  been  and  ne  vanished  into  his  bedroom; 

"none;"  for  Dubel  had  no  correspon-  from  which  he  reappeared  in  a  few 

dents;  to-night,  to  his  surprise,  along  minutes;  but  how  changed!    Instead 
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of  his  tbreadbare  trousers,  he  wore  of  liberty  imd  eojoyment    Through 

wide  blue  inexpressibles  and  embroi-  his  head  there  floated  dreamy  visions 

dered  slippers;  instead  of  his  scanty  of  better  days,  and  of  refined  life,  and  of 

coat)  an  ample  crimson  dressing-gown^  bright  eyes  looking  softly  at  him,  and 

fastened  round  his  waist  with  a  thick  white  hands  extended  towards  him. 

oord  and  heavy  tassels;  his  hair  was  In  such  moments,  he  felt  strength  and 

carefully  arranged,  and  surmounted  courage  to  enter  into  the  struggle  of 

with  a  uttle  blue  smoking-cap.  life,  and  win  for  himself  some  nappy 

*  The  transformation  of  HerrDubel  haven,  or  perish  like  another  £>on 

was  so  complete,  so  startling,  that  the  Quixote. 

very  room  seemed  to  feel  its  influence:  *  In  these  day-dreams,  Dubel  was 
the  wood  crackled  louder,  the  tea-pot  interrupted  by  a  step  on  the  stair  and 
exhaled  a  stronger  and  more  enticmg  a  knock  on  the  door, 
feigrance,  the  y&j  tallow  candle  seem-  * "  Come  in." 
ed  tobum  more  bnghtly,  as  if  it  rei  oiced  '  And  in  came  a  young  man,  exceed- 
in  giving  light  to  a  personage  of  such  ingly  well-dressed,  and  with  a  quite 
importance.  And  with  what  dignity  new  hat  on  his  head.  The  new-comer^s 
the  tailor  stepped  up  to  his  table  now  I  face  expressed  perfect  indifference;  but 
He  was  no  longer  the  same  human  he  conmitulated  himself  loudly  on 
being  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  finding  Herr  Dubel  at  home,  and  com- 
arranged  we  room  and  lit  the  nre —  plimented  him  on  his  warm  and  com- 
that  poor  serving-man  had  disappeared  lortable  room;  then,  settling  himself 
when  the  gentleman  entered  with  his  back  to  the  stove,  he  began 

'Herr  Dubel  brought  a  couple  of  to  make  himself  very  much  at  home, 
voliunes  under  his  arm,  and  set  them  and  b^ed  the  tailor  not  to  disturb 
on  the  little  table;  and,  settling  him-  himsellT  During  the  warming  process. 
self  as  comfortably  as  he  could  in  the  he  rubbed  his  nands,  and  expressed 
old  arm-chair,  he  poured  out  his  tea,  his  disgust  at  the  extreme  cola  with- 
helped  himself  to  sugar,  making  a  out,  and  at  the  bright  frosty  moon, 
fpraceful  wave  of  the  hana  towards  an  visible  through  a  rent  in  the  window- 
imaginary  cream-pot,  as  if  he  refused  curtain. 

cream  to  his  tea,  a  luxiury  which,  in  '  Herr  Dubel  did  not  appear  parti- 

iact) he  never  afibrded  himself;  stretch-  cularly  enchanted  with  his  guest;  but 

ed  himself  back  in  the  chair;  drew  his  he  brought  out  a  second  tea-cup,  and 

crimson  dressing-gown  gracefully  over  asked  Imn  civilly  to  what  he  owed  the 

his  blue  pantaloons;  pulled  his  little  pleasure  of  so  late  a  visit. 

blue  satin  cap  over  his  left  ear;  and,  *  The  young  man  in  question  was 

eluicing  complacently  round,  began  not  older  than  the  tailor  nimself,  tall, 

his  book.     It  was  a  translation  of  well  made,  with  a  somewhat  worn-out 

Bnlwei^s  Telham;'  and  as  Dubel  went  expression  of  face,  dark  hair  and  eyes, 

on  with  the  story,  he  accompanied  his  and  very  free-and-easy  manners;  he 

hero  to  balls  and  soirees;  ne  was  a  wore  spectacles,  and  oelonged  to  the 

man  of  quality,  like  Pelham  himself,  class  or  literati;  his  special  occupation 

and  trifled,  like  him,  his  time  in  the  being  to  write  criticisms  for  the  theatre, 

boudoirs  of  fine  ladies;  he  had  a  car-  and  for  some  insknoificant  newspapers, 

riage;  he  had  servants-— in  short,  he  and  such  like.    His  name  was  Stech- 

was  superlatively  happy.    Presently  maier — "Herr  Doctor  Stechmaier," 

the  scene  chanced;  and  as  the  story  as  his  friends  called  him.    He  took  a 

went,  so  Dubers  face  expressed  de-  pull  at  the  tea,  looked  round  him,  and 

li^t  or  indignation;  ana  when  he  said,  "  The  truth  is,  I  was  just  going 

came  to  a  description  of  a  petU  souper  to  bed,  and  before  I  came  into  the 

or  a  recherchi  dinner,  then  he  took  a  house,  I  looked  up,  and  saw  your  light 

sip  of  tea,  and  ate  a  scrap  of  bread,  in  the  comer  here,  and  thought  I  might 

Ajid  so  he  sat;  his  head  on  his  hand,  as  well  come  and  warm  myself,  and 

his  feet  on  a  stool,  buried  in  his  book,  have  some  talk  with  ^ou  first" 

forsetting,  in  the  luxury  of  reading  '"You  still  live  m  this  house?" 

and  of  tea-^drinking,  with  what  toil,  asked  Dubel,  with  a  significant  smile, 

with  what  daily  and  hourlv  labour  '"Unfortunately,  I  do,"  said  the 

and  self-denial,  he  had  purchased  to  doctor,  shru^ing  his  shoulders;  "what 

himself  these  two  hard-earned  hours  can  I  do?    Times  are  bad;  the  posi- 
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tion  I  hold  in  society  requires  me  to    *  I  find  this  request  of  the  police  most 


a  good  lodging;  I  am  never  at  home.  — *No,  Mr  Commissaiy,  I  have  none. 
Tms  very  evening,  I  was  invited  by  a  I  am  a  literary  man,  an  author,  a  poet; 
most  respectable  family,  where  we  I  cannot  confine  my  genius  within 
were  to  have  read  'Tasso;'  but  the  lady  narrow  walls;  I  do  not  find  there  the 
of  the  house  was  taken  ilL  and  the  nourishment  my  soul  requires;  I  must 
whole  affair  put  off;  and  1  had  no  study  life  as  it  is,  and  r^  its  varied 
time  left  to  arrange  what  other  house  page  by  day  and  by  night;  so  that,  when 
I  would  go  to.  In  the  coffee-house  in  I  am  not  visiting  a  fnend,  or  in  an 
Petersplatz  there  was  not  a  creature  inn.  I  am,  in  fact,  under  the  blue  vault 
I  knew;  and  truth  be  it  said,  as  to  of  neaven.'  Observe^  Herr  Dubel,  I 
other  coffee-houses,  I  am  generally  so  told  the  police  no  hes. — *  But,'  pro- 
much  in  debt  there,  that  I  don't  fancy  oeeded  the  commissary,  *you  must 
going  to  them :  it  doesn't  do."  sleep,  and  to  sleep  you  must  have  a  bed, 

*  iRie  tailor  shivered  visibly  at  the  and  tor  a  bed  you  must  at  least  have 

composure  with  which  the  doctor  spoke  a  place  to  put  it  in.' — '  Without  being 

of  his  debts,  and  asked  hesitatingly  if  proud,  Mr  Commissary,  I   consider 

he  had  no  tiiought  of  arranging  mat-  mvself  an  exception  from  the  general 

ters.  rule:  I  sleep  sitting  and  standing,  just 

'  "I  have  the  intention,"  said  Stech-  as  I  am  inclined,  and  have  neither  bed 

maier,  **  of  establishing  a  new  club;  I  nor  dwelling.' — Absolutely  without  a 

have  ten  signatures.    We  shall  then  dwellii^?'  said  he;  *then  the  police 

hire  two  rooms,  take  in  some  news-  must  take  care  to  provide  you  with 

papers,  hire  a  so&,  on  which  I  shall  one  free  of  expense.' — 'Thank  vou, 

sleep,  while  the  winter  lasts;  for^  to  sir,'  said  I;  'a  dwelling  provided  by 

say  tne  truth,  I  am  completely  tired  tiie  police  is,  in  common  parlance,  a 

of  my  lod^g  down-stairs."  prison.    I  do  not  find  my  hatred  of  a 

*"Vou  live,"  said  the  tailor,  timidly,  oed  any  just  grounds  for  the  police 

and  with  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  providing  me  with  one,  nolens  volens; 

doctor — ^  you  live — ^below  1    Indeed !  and  I  stand  to  my  right  as  a  free-bom 

they  told  me  that  you  sleep  in "  German.'    This  argument  seemed  to 

"*  In  the  press  in  the  entrance,"  re-  bring  the  conmiissary  to  reason,  and 
plied  the  doctor,  calmly.  "It  is  quite  he  asked  me  where  I  had  ever  Uved, 
true;  I  can't  deny  it  Still  the  press  before  I  took  this  fancy  for  running 
is  long,  and  tolerably  broad,  and  there  about  the  streets.  *  In  Wolfs  Lane, 
are  a  number  of  empty  flour  sacks  in  No.  4,'  said  I.' — *  Why  did  you  leave 
it — in  short,  if  it  were  not  so  abomi-  itl' — *I  did  not  exactly  leave  it  sir; 
nably  cold,  the  place  is  not  so  bad  as  rather  was  requested  to  leave.  When 
one  might  thini;  and  for  me  it  has  I  came  home  one  night,  with  the  house- 
one  very  great  advantage:  the  police  key  in  my  hand.  I  found  the  bolt 
cannot  register  it  as  a  dwelling,  and  drawn;  and  the  landlord  looked  out 
consequently  my  creditors  cannot  take  at  a  window,  and  mentioned  that  I 
out  a  writ  of  execution  against  ma  I  had  left  that  lodging.  I  met  him 
happened  by  chance  to-day  to  be  with  next  day,  when  he  again  told  me  that 
the  commissaiy  of  police.  He  had  I  shoidd  never  live  in  his  house;  and, 
long  expressed  his  wish  to  make  my  thinking  he  ought  to  know  best,  I 
acquaintance,  and  had  sent  me  many  went  my  way.' — 'You  owed  your  rent, 
such  messages  by  his  subordinates;  1  I  suppose,'  said  the  comnussaiy.  — 
always  requested  them  to  leave  the  'Possioly  I  did,'  said  I;  as,  in  fact^ 
notice  at  my  dwelling;  not  liking  to  was  the  case." 
take  chance  messages.  To-day,  how-  '  Dubel  listened  to  all  this  with 
ever,  I  met  the  worthy  town  officer;  amazement,  not  unmixed  with  a  cer- 
80  could  decline  his  civilities  no  longer,  tain  consolatory  feeling,  for  he  felt 
and  accompanied  him  to  tiie  police  that  however  hard  his  own  fate  was, 
office.  '  Mr  Doctor,*  said  he,  '  the  Dr  Stechmaier's,  in  spite  of  his  fine 
police  absolutely  must  know  where  clothes  and  gay  acquaintances,  was 
you  live.'— 'Mr  Commissary,'  said  I,  worse.    Though  he  had  to  go  shiver- 
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ing  to  his  daily  WOTk,  still  he  had  a  rather  in  favour  of  the  stage;  and, 

warm  room  at  night,  and  not  only  above  all,  who  had  no  stutter  to  bar 

comfort,  but  even  a  certain  elegance,  from  him  the  road  to  bliss.    Dubel, 

which  indemnified  him  for  many  a  however,  did  not  know  what  great 

weaiy  stiteh.    And  he  hinted  to  the  things  were  in  store  for  himself.    On 

doctor,  that  he  would  be  a  wiser  man  the  eventful  night  when  he  had  been 

were  ne  to  spare  something  off  his  privately  driven  home  in  Baron  Karl's 

dress,  and  procure  for  himself  a  decent  carriage,  he  had  had  to  make  a  spring 

dwelling.  over  a  heap  of  frozen  mud  and  ice  to 

'The  doctor  had  by  this  time  warmed  reach  his  own  door.    Great  events  fol- 

himself  all  round,  and  now  fronted  the  low  small  be^nings.     The  ballet- 

stoye|,  keeping  his  face  well  turned  to  master,  Benetti,  chanced  to  be  in  the 

one  side  to  avoid  the  glare.    He  shru^-  nei^hboiuing  coffee-house,  and  saw  the 

ged  his  shoulders  at  Dubel's  simph-  spnng  from  the  window:  his  admira- 

city,  and  said,  very  coolly,  "  My  good  tion  was  unbounded,  for  his  experience 

friend,  you  know  nothing  about  it:  if  told  him  how  much  genius  for  the 

I  had  money  to  spend,  or  in  any  other  ballet  was  expressed  in  that  bound, 

way  the  choice  of  a  new  coat  or  a  good  *  There  are  many  things  that  one  may 

house,  very  possible  I  might  choose  learn,*  he  said;  *  but  to  be  really  and 

the  latter;  out  I  have  not  a  copper  for  truly  a  ballet-dancer,  that  is  bom  with 

eitiier  the  one  or  the  other;  those  who  a  man — it  is  a  heaven-sent  gift!'  and 

let  lodginsB  give  four,  or  at  the  most  when  Dubel  took  his  little  proteg^ 

eight  weeks'  credit,  whereas  tailors  to  t^e  theatre,  Benetti  recognised  him, 

and  shopkeepers  never  give  less  than  and  advised  him  to  develop  his  latent 

six  months,  and  often  more;  my  pre-  talent.    This  was  the  beginning  to 

ference  is  easily  understood!"  Dubel's  career— no  longer  Dubel,  a 

*"WIiat!  you  have  not  paid  for  common  German  name,  but  'Signer 

your  coat  or  hat  I "  exclaimed  the  tailor,  Dubelli.' 

with  a  very  long  face.  *  On  the  day  when  he  was  to  take 

' "  I  am  not  one  who  can  work  mi-  little  Marie  to  the  opera-house,  Dubel. 

racles,'^  said  the  doctor;  "  and  unfor-  for  the  first  time  in  his  life^  afforded 

tcmately  my  literary  productions  have  himself  a  droskv,  in  honour  or  the  occa- 

not  been  appreciated  of  late;  in  fact,  sion;  and  with  a  beating  heart,  he 

dinner  and  the  coffee  one  must  have,  entered  tne  room  where  a  rehearsal 

is  all  I  have  been  able  to  afford;  ana  was  going  on,  and  a  group  of  dancers 

were  I  hf  chance  to  meet  a  sorcerer,  were  practising  the  back  step,  up  an 

who  should  take  it  into  his  head,  by  inclined  plane, 

a  stroke  of  his  wand,  to  order  off  all  I  *  It  was  a  merry  company  which 

havenotpaidfor,  verily  I  would  stand  presented  itself  to  his  eyes;  all  the 

beforeyou  in  a  state  of  nature!"  merrier  that  their  chief,  Signer  Be- 

'  '*  That  is  too  dreadful,"  cried  Herr  netti,  was  in  the  next  room  with  the 

DubeL  aghast'  two  first  solo  dancers.     There  was 

Nouiing,  however,  hurt  the  doctor's  every  possible  description  of  dress  and 

oomposura  who  took  everything  like  colour,  but  papiUotes  were  almost  uni- 

a  pluloBopner;  and  he  showed  Dubel  versal;  and  httle  caps,  under  which 

a  map  of  the  town,  in  which  he  had  the  hair  was  thrust  any  way;  the 

Eat  a  red  mark  on  every  street  where  girls  all  wore  tight  bodices,  either 
e  dreaded  a  dun;  and  he  sighed  a  coloured  or  white,  very  short  petti- 
little  to  think  what  a  circuit  he  had  coats,  and  the  indispensable  knitted 
to  take  to  reach  the  other  end  of  the  tights,  and  half  worn-out  dancing 
town;  he  then  told  two  or  three  great  shoes.  The  room  echoed  with  loud 
plans  and  efpeculations  he  had  on  mmd,  laughter  and  merry  jests.  Here  stood 
among  the  rest  he  counted  on  his  cer-  three  together,  one  foot  far  out  in 
tain  success  at  the  theatre,  where  he  the  air^  their  hands  on  their  sides, 
was  to  make  his  dt^ml  as  Pontinbras.  chattering  and  laughing;  there  two 
This  touched  the  tender  chord  of  all  others  were  tr3ring  a  new  step,  with 
poor  Dubel's  longings,  and  in  spite  of  a  long^  thin  coryphee;  while  another 
his  debts,  and  the  prison  starii^  hun  beat  tune  for  them  with  a  stick.  A 
in  the  face,  he  positively  envied  Stech-  good  many  were  polkaing  for  their 
maier,  whose  showy  appearance  was  own  amusement;  others  held  on  by 
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cro8&-bar&  and  were  whirling  away  in  your  arms  nassionatelv  towards  Ma- 

a  wondertul  manner,  or  resting  the  tip  demoiselle  rauline,  who,  startled  by 

of  the  toe  on  the  bar,  trying  how  long  your  confession,  flies  from  you.    So — 

they  could  "keep  the  posture;  a  whole  one ! — two ! — three ! — four ! — five ! — 

set  of  beginners,  called  technically  six! — seven! — eight! — pirouette! — O 

"  rats,"  were  practising  a  grand  finale  enchantress ! — Fly,  Mademoiselle  Pau- 

group,  which  never  womd  succeed,  line ! — so ! — Not  bad;  but  you  must 

either  one  dancer  or  another  filing  express  your  horror  with  more  vehe- 

out  of  place.  mence — more  horror.    Think  what  an 

'  Veiy  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  important  moment  it  is;  the  develop- 

scene  in  morning  light,  which  gave  the  ment  of  the  whole  ballet  depends  on 

whole  an  unearth^  and  faded  look,  it.    Once  again— one! — ^two! — ti^ee! 

from  the  same  company,  in  all  the  — four!— five! — six! — seven!— eidbt! 

splendour  of  the  foot-lignts,  in  gold  — pirouette  ! — 0  enchantress  !— The 

and  silver  gauze  and  jewels,  with  all  arms  much  more  passionately  extend- 

the  benefit  of  rouge,  pearl-powder,  and  ed— much  more  passionately ! — Bravo, 

flowing  locks. ^  It  was  like  the  bright  Mademoiselle   Pauline!  your  horror 

dayli^t  let  in  upon  a  ball-room  of  was  channing — exquisite!     Now,  in 

worn-out  dancers,  whose  laded  looks  your  solo  you  answer  that  you  cannot 

and  artificial  flowers  could  not  '*  dare  love  him,  that  he  has  a  oride;  and 

the  dawn."  then  express  your  grief,  and  let  him 

'  The  instant,  however,  that  Dubel  see  that  in  fact  you  do  love  him  not- 
and  his  little  charge  were  perceived,  withstanding.  So ! — now  your  pirou- 
every  one  left  off  duicing  and  pirouet-  ette.  QtocA !  Now  express  in  panto- 
ting,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  to  mime  the  words,  Alas,  fate  divides 
the  door  to  look  at  the  new-comer,  and  us!  Good!  capital!  Now  comes  the 
the  angel-child;  and  loud  were  the  ex-  Knight's  solo — ^he  cannot  live  without 
pressions  of  admiration  at  her  lovely  you;  it  is  death,  it  is  distraction !  So ! 
Dlack  hair,  her  laige  beseeching  black  — admirable !  In  your  solo  you  yield 
eyes,  and,  above  all,  her  channing  a  little:  mademoiselle,  capitally  done; 
little  feet  your  yielding  was  first-rate !  AJnd  now 

Dubel  was  now  admitted  into  the  begins  the  all^^,  the  pax  de  deux — 

presence  of  the  chief^  who  was  prac-  you  fly,  the  Emght  follows — so ! — so  1 

tising  a  new  dance  with  the  two  first  You  hold  your  hands  before  your  face; 

dancers,  both  beautiful  women,  and  he  seizes  the  rose  in  your  hair.   Bravo, 

far   more  handsomely  dressed  than  mademoiselle;  you  defend  your  rose 

their  sisters  in  the  ante-room.     We  beautifully — that  is  it ;  more  impetu- 

have  no  space  for  the  conversation  osity.  Knight  Astolfo— more  impetu- 

which  followed,  when  he  not  only  osity."    ^um — bourn — boum — the 

settled  everything  for  his  little  MariCj  drums  flourish;   he  seizes   her— she 

but  fixed  on  his  own  career.    Benetti  sinks  on  his  breast    Sixth  scene — the 

rehearsed  the  dance  for  his  gratifica-  Black  Kni^t  appears, 

tion;  we  now  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  *  Sisnor  JBenetti  performed  the  roU- 

the  reader.  ing  of  the  drum  with  his  stick  as  well 

'An  old  musician,  the  ttmins  of  as  he  coiQd,  and  his  countenance  be- 

whose  fiddle  had  long  been  audmle,  came  quite  awful;  he  himself  was  the 

now  came  in;  and  Si^or  Benetti  turn-  Black  Knight,  and  he  now  took  the 

ing  to  the  dancers,  said,  "  Now,  ladies,  hand  of  the  aark-haired  Elise  (who 

now  comes  the  scene  when  you.  Made-  was  the  forsaken  bride),  and  began  the 

moiselle  Pauline"  ^the  duruetue  with  dance  of  vengeance  ana  despair.' 

the  fair  hair),   "  oance  your  pas  de  Any  account  of  German  life,  with- 

deiix  with  the  Knight  Astolfo:  first,  out  some  notice  of  the  theatre,  would 

in  the  adagio  he  shows  you  that  he  be  incomplete,  and  M.  Hacklander 

loves  you,  and  says  to  you,  by  his  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  sub^ 

dancing,  what  are  the  charms  of  the  ject  Nothing  strikes  a  foreigner  more, 

bride  whom  fate  has  destined  to  me,  on  first  residmg  in  Germany,  than  the 

in  comparison  with  yours,  0  enchan-  constantdiscussionof  theatricalswhich 

tress  1    The  first  pirouette  comes  on  meets  him  in  every  quarter.  This  very 

the  wordj  0  enchantress !  then  stop,  probably  arises  as  much  from  its  being 

You,  sir,  join  the  dancers,  and  stretch  abnost  the  only  question  open  to  free 
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discuBsioii,  as  from  a  ^nuine  love  of  greir  light  countless  masts  were  visible, 
the  dnmuL  Certain  it  is,  that,  even  at  and  distant  buildings,  but  no  sim  of 
a  time  when  events  of  the  greatest  life,  except  here  and  there  a  sleepy 
politioEd  importance  are  taking  place,  cabin-bov  emerging  from  below;  and 
one  can  be  a  great  deal  in  German  no  sound,  except  the  creaking  of  the 
Boctety  without  hearing  such  topics  ropes,  which  held  fast  some  fishef- 
even  touched  upon,  whereas  the  re-  boats,  heaving  up  and  down,  from  the 
spective  merits  of  Tvmil  Devrient,  and  ripple  left  by  the  wake  of  the  steamer. 
Dawison,  excite  the  most  lively  in-  'There  is  no  spot  in  all  the  world 
t^^t,  and  violent  partisanship.  The  from  which  a  sunrise  mav  be  seen 
love  for  theatre-going  amounts  to  quite  more  gloriouslv  than  &om  the  harbour 
a  passion  among  the  middle  classes;  of  Genoa^  looking  towards  that  city 
and  in  every  German  state  the  theatre  of  palaces.  At  first  a  faint  glimmer- 
is  managed  by  the  government,  and  ing  annears  in  the  east  behind  the 
the  coveted  post  of  director  is  held  by  Yula  Monte  Negro,  and  the  light  from 
a  nobleman  of  high  position.  the  signal  towers  seems  to  bum  more 

We  must  pass  over  many  chapters  dim,  and  the  sea  assumes  a  transparent 

of  this  interesting  book.  The  limits  of  sreen;  gradually  the  whole  heavens 

this  article  will  not  admit  of  our  in-  Become  lustrous,  and  the  sea  reflects 

troducing  our  readers  to  Baron  Karl,  the  rich,  mild  li^ht;  a  grey  mist  still 

or  Count  Alfons,  or  the  high  life  be-  shrouds  the  lanoseape,  but  here  and 

low-stairs  of  their  domestics,  which  is  there  forms  of  buildines,  and  dark 

<hrawn  with  infinite  humour;  we  must  green  trees,  become  visible;  at  last  the 

also  pass  over  the  touching  episode  of  sun  appears,  the  heavens  are  lit  up 

Anna  and  the  youne  musician.  with  glory;  every  dew-drop  that  hung 

Marie  continues  ner  training:  we  on  the  mast  is  changed  mto  a  dia- 

have  Dubelli's  ddmt^  as  sucoesSnil  as  mond — the  sea  is  one  flood  of  li^ht, 

it  is  amusing;  and  now  and  then  heaving  under  the  fresh  morning  wind, 

dimpaesofhercareer,  andof  hertrue-  which  comes  to  add  to  the  enchant- 

hearted  affection  for  her  first  friends,  ment  of  the  scene— the  city,  Iving  in 

The  shifting  scene  of  life  takes  us  to  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  wakens  at 

different  countries  as  the  different  cha-  last  under  the  kiss  of  the  sunbeam. 

Tactics  develop  tnemselves;  and  ten  which  gilds  her  marble  palaces,  ana 

years  and  more  are  supposed  to  have  her  joyous  people  crowd  down  to  the 

el^Med  before  the  history  of  little  harbour;  and  so  busy  life  begins  again. 

Muie  is  definitely  resumed;  though  *  A  young  man,  wno  had  stood  long 

now  and  then  we  nave  a  peep  of  her  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  wrapped  in 

brilliant  success,  and  then  her  friends  a  dark  cloak,  gazed  on  this  scene  with- 

seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  her,  and  sp  out  any  emotion.  He  seemed  buried  in 

does  the  reader,  till  the  scene  opens  in  thoughts  which  were  anything  but 

Itfldy.  agreeable;  but  as  daylight  rendered 

'  Early  one  October  day,  and  some  the  buildings  visible,  he  scanned  them 

hoQia  before  sunrise,  the  steam-boat  anxiously,  as  if  seeKing  for  some  one 

FerdinandoPrimo,  bound  from  Naples  spot,  which,  once  found,  he  gazed  on 

to  Cenoa^  approached  the  narrow  har-  intentiy,  uttering  a  deep,  low  groan, 

hour.    The  lighthouses  on  either  side  and  pressing  his  clenchea  fist  against 

of  the  narrow  entrance  cast  a  flicker-  his  breast.    When  the  police  officers 

ing  liqzht  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  entered,  to  demand  passports,  &c.,  he 

sea,  wnich  murmured  with  a  low  surg-  seem^  to  rouse  himiBelf  m  a  moment, 

ing  sound  against  the  pier;  now  they  and  turned  haughtily  towards  the  offi- 

appeared  like  two  guiding  stars,  and  cials,  who,  with  every  mark  of  respect, 

t£en,  as  the  boat  changed  her  course,  allowed  him   to  pass  unquestioned, 

only  one  li^t  was  visible.    The  cap-  Once  landed,  he  hurried  on,  as  if  most 

tain  was  on  deck  as  they  made  tne  anxious  to  reach  his  destination.   Sud- 

harbour,   and   the   passengers   were  denly,  however,  he  turned,  and  re- 

walraned  from  sleep,  by  the  heaving  traced  his  steps,  and  then  again  went 

of  the  vessel,  as  they  crossed  the  bar;  forward,  but  at  a  slower  pace,  and 

and,  running  -alongside  the  Quay,  let  evidently  enduring  a  mental  struggle. 

off  the  steam.    Town  and  harDour  lay  '*  No,"  murmured  ne,  "  I  cannot  do  it, 

locked  in  sleepu     Through  the  dim  I  cannot  speak  to  her  about  it;  I 
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cannot  Were  she  an  Italian,  who  the  wall  is  a  clever  water-colour  sketch 
would  reproach  me  passionately,  I  of  the  old  house  beside  the  moat  The 
could  do  it;  I  could  stand  rage,  and  reader  will  recognise  the  first  chapter 
tears,  and  reproaches,  but  not  that  of  this  our  most  true  history,  for  it 
patience!  I  Imow  what  she  will  say:  represents  the  dark  ni^ht,  tne  old 
Go  and  do  your  duty  to  him  who  has  lamp-i)OBt  with  its  flickenng  light  and 
been  as  a  parent  to  you;  think  of  me  there  is  the  old  washerwonum  lead- 
in  your  heart;  do  not  forget  me:  I  will  ing  home  the  little  shivering  maiden, 
wait,  and  hope,  and  watch.*  0  these  Next  to  this  is  a  picture  of  the  old 
(Germans!"  Eiliane,  a  speaking  likeness;  and  op- 
It  was  well  that  the  Strada  Balbi  posite  to  her,  in  all  the  dories  of  a 
was  still  quiet,  and  that  at  that  hour  broad  gilt  frame,  the  wooden  features 
there  were  few  passers-by,  or  the  of  honest  Frau  Welscher;  near  her 
vehemence  of  the  young  man  must  there  is  another  friend  good  DubeUi's 
have  been  remarked.  honest,  true-hearted  face,  painted  in 
* "  If  I  did  not  still  love  her,"  he  a  fashionably-cut  coat,  with  an  ample 
cried — "if  it  was  not  the  wish  of  mv  white  neckcloth — the  outward  man 
heart  to  acknowledge  her  before  all  much  improved,  but  the  countenance 
the  world,  what  I  have  promised  to  slowing  with  benevolence  as  formerly, 
do  would  not  be  so  bitter.  But  I  have  Under  nim  hung  a  charming  crayon 
promised  it,"  he  added,  firmly—"  I  sketch  of  his  former  colleague  EUse. 
nave  given  my  word,  and  will  keep  it;  She  is  in  costume,  and  in  all  the  pride 
but  speak  to  her  —  that  is  impo&-  of  her  beauty,  just  about  to  step  for- 
Bible !  ward  in  a  new  pas.  At  such  moments 

*  So  saying,  he  strode  forward  to-  she  often  used  to  turn  to  little  Marie, 
wards  a  small  house  which  stood  half  and  say,  "  Think  of  me,  you  tender- 
hid  in  a  garden  of  orange  and  lemon-  hearted  little  darling— think  of  me 
trees.  The  house  was  small,  but  com-  when  I  appear,  and  then  I  shall  be 
manded  a  charming  view.  It  stood  sure  to  succeed"  On  a  little  comer 
not  far  from  the  house  of  Columbus,  table  stood  her  own  picture;  and  be- 
between  which  and  the  palace  of  the  side  it,  and  crowned  with  a  little  gar- 
Dorias  one  could  see  the  busy  harbour,  land  of  ivy,  a  portrait  of  the  young 
with  its  masts,  with  the  distant  pier  man  whom  we  have  already,  alas ! 
and  its  lighthouses,  closed  in  by  the  both  seen  and  heard,  whose  handsome 
dark-blue  sea.  The  window  of  the  features,  even  in  the  picture,  indicated 
little  sitting-room  was  open,  and  the  weakness  and  indecision,  tnough  the 
room  was  cool  and  dark  in  the  early  mouth  was  shut  close,  as  if  to  contra- 
morning,  thereby  adding  to  the  glories  diet  this  expression. 

of  the  view  without,  which  was  beithed  '  Marie  had  sat  long,  gazing  towards 

in  sunshine.    A  young  lady,  dressed  the  sea,  when  the  door  softly  opened, 

in  a  most  becoming  white  dressing-  and  a  Genoese  nurse  set  down  at  the 

gown,  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  threshold  a  charming  little  boy,  who 

gazed  towards  the  shipping.  could  just  manage  to  "  toddle"  across 

*  We  need  not  descrioe  the  charm-  the  floor  to  his  mother's  arms. 

ing  countenance  of  this  young  lady.  *At  this  moment  the  yoimg  count 

The  reader,  we  are  sure,  recognises  was  crossing  the  square, 

her,  for  it  is  the  same  face  he  saw  by  * "  Signora^"  said  the  servant,  "  they 

her  mother's  death-bed,  in  her  childish  say  the  Ferdmando  Primo  arrived  this 

play,  and  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  morning,  some  hours  ago." 

The  countenance  has  developed,  but  '"Tms  morning — some  hours  ago?" 

not  changed;  there  are  the  same  dark,  said  the  lady, 

mysterious  eyes,  the  same  enthusiastic  '"Certainly  some  hours  ago;  but 

expression;  but  the  childish,  inquiring  you   know,  signora^   passengers  are 

look  has  gone,  and  is  replaced  by  an  not  allowed  to  land  at  once,    replied 

expression,  not  exactly  of  grief  or  pain,  the  woman. 

but  an  indescribable  something,  which  '  Hasty  steps  were  heard  on  the 

makes  the  beholder  wish  to  take  her  stair;  the  young  mother  clasped  her 

hand,  and  say  "What  ails  you?"  child  close  to  her,  and  gazed  at  the 

'On  looking  round  the  room,  we  find  door,  which  opened  again,  and  the 

many  familiar  fi&ces.  Hanging  against  form  she  longed  to  see  stood  on  the 
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threshold  There  he  paused  a  mo-  higher  intellect  and  stronger  will,  and 
ment^  as  if  dreading  to  enter,  and  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  con- 
pressing  his  lips  together,  witn  the  tempt  for  the  vacillating  young  mam 
same  expression  as  in  his  picture.  It  whom  he  sways  at  pleasure.  He  haa 
was  but  for  a  moment,  and  he  rushed  contracted  a  splenoid  marriage  Mm- 
f orward,  and  she  is  in  his  arms.  "Ma-  self,  and  thougn  it  had  proved  a  miser- 
rie! — my  beloved  Marie!"  "Eugen!  able  one,  he  was  determined  that  his 
— ^my  own  Eugen!"'    ....  nephew shotdd marry hi^hlv also.  The 

And  here  follows  a  scene  of  the  experience  of  his  own  life  had  taught 
utmost  tendemesa  Eugen  finds  it  him  no  lesson;  the  passionate  yoimg 
impossible  to  tell  the  young  girl  that  man,  who  thought  only  of  his  own 
he  intends  to  leave  her;  that  Eis  uncle  gratification,  was  the  same  as  the  de- 
will  not  sanction  their  private  mar-  termined  old  man,  who  made  eveiy- 
riage;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  irregular —  thing  yield  to  his  will  AH  that  the 
null  and  roid.  He  tries  to  aigue  her  most  refined  taste  could  do  was  done 
into  allowing  him  to  take  the  child  to  adorn  his  palace.  Wealth  and  in- 
away  for  a  time.  She.  though  she  tellect  he  both  possessed,  and  knew 
does  not  doubt  him,  will  not  consent  and  felt  their  value  to  the  fiilL  Yet 
to  this.  Faint-hearted  coward  that  there  he  sat  in  his  palace,  alone.  Sick- 
he  is,  he  suffers  bitterly  during  the  ness  he  could  not  banish  from  his 
interview,  and  finally  leaves  her,  pro-  threshold  with  his  strong  wiU,  nor 
mising  to  return.  Marie  had  been  could  he  banish  thoughts  of  bygone 
followed  by  her  evil  geniu&  in  the  days.  Now  it  was  a  pair  of  loving 
form  of  a  servant-man,  a  friend  of  eyes  that  seemed  to  haunt  him,  now 
Steinmann*s;  and  as  the  count  leaves  a  tender  voice  that  sounded  in  his 
her.  this  man  opens  the  door.  *  Jo-  ears.  On  a  marble  table  near  him  lay 
sepn,*  said  the  count,  too  agitated  to  a  little  packet,  containing  some  old 
look  at  the  man,  *  I  am  living  at  the  letters  and  a  little  faded  portrait  He 
Croce  di  Malta.  Come  to  me  in  an  could  not  put  them  away,  and  yet  they 
hour,  but  do  not  mention  it  up-stairs.  were  like  a  skeleton  at  a  feast. 
Do  you  understand?'  And  turning  the  We  will  leave  the  worldly  old  man, 
comer  of  the  house,  he  went  a  long  and  turn  for  one  parting  glimpse  of 
way  round.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  our  friend  Dubel.  Ten  years  have 
power  to  cross  the  square  with  her  passed  since  he  made  his  triumphant 
eyes  following  him  from  the  window  d^but^  and  since  then  we  hear  of  him 
—she  and  the  young  child  both  watch-  figuring  successfully  in  various  places, 
ing  him.  The  man  whom  he  had  At  last  we  find  him  again  in  company 
caUed  *  Joseph'  looked  after  him,  and  with  Stechmaier,  on  a  hot  autumnal 
rubbing  his  nands  with  a  fiendish  grio,  day,  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  nut- 
'At  last!'  he  said — 'at  last!'  tree,  before  a  country  inn.    The  car- 

The  young  coxmt  returns  to  Naples,  riage  from  which  the  two  travellers 
to  his  uncle,  Count  St  Alban,  to  say  have  alighted  was  gamished  with 
that  he  has  done  his  behest  The  old  boxes  within  and  without,  bespeaking 
man  consoles  the  young  b^  assuring  an  extensive  wardrobe,  very  different 
him  that  such  is  life:  he  hunself  haa  from  former  days,  and  both  gentlemen 
once  love^  and  loved  beneath  him —  looked  as  if  the  world  had  gone  well 
nMeste  Mige — and  he  had  quitted  with  them.  Dubel  had,  however,  worn 
her,  and  long  believed  her  dead;  and  better  than  the  doctor.  His  mild  face 
now  he  finds  that  his  child,  whom  he  was  little  aged,  and  he  retained  his 
also  believed  dead,  live&  but  has  no  slim,  pliant  figure;  whereas  the  doo- 
due  to  trace  her:  his  nepnew  must  see  tor  was  somewnat  portly,  his  face  de- 
that  in  his  case,  at  least,  those  who  cidedly  red  and  he  combed  his  back 
love  him  do  not  suffer  want  The  locks  carefully  forward,  to  hide  the 
young  man  said  he  has  seen  to  thai^  lamentable  deficiency  on  the  crown  of 
and  sent  money  liberally  through  the  his  head;  his  spectacles,  also,  were  ex- 
serving-man.  And  so  months  go  on,  changed  for  blue  glasses, 
and  Count  Eugen  tries  to  drown  in  '"Here  we  are  once  more  in  the 
dissipation  the  voice  of  remorse.  Fatherland,"  said  Dubelli.  looking  lov- 

The  old  couiit  was  made  of  sterner  ingly  at  the  landscape;    and  we  re- 

Btoff  than  his  weak  nephew,  with  turn  home  with  the  nappy  conviction 
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that  we  have  somewhat  adyanoed,  father  allowed  daily  for  my  dinner, 
achieved  aomethinc,  brought  some-  she  cooked  me  an  excellent  repast! 
thing  with  us,  and  lived  through  a  She  had,  poor  thing,  confirmed  con- 
great  deal"  sumption;  but  she  was  as  gentle  as  an 
*The  dancer  had  evidently  got  over  aneel — ^in  short,  in  every  way  a  good 
his  stutter  in  a  great  degree,  and  he  old  souL" 

eroceeded :  "  Dear  doctor,  I  cannot  say  * "  An  old  soul ! " 

ow  pleased  I  was  when  I  met  you  so  ' "  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  young  soul 

unexpectedly  yesterday.    You  remind  in  an  old  bodv.    She  was  far  up  in 

me  of  old  tmies.    In  those  days  you  the  thirties  when  she  died — for  that 

were  as  miserable  a  poor  dog  as  I  was  she  is  dead,  I  have  learned; "  and  the 

myself.    You  were  in  great  want,  and  doctor  relieved  his  feelings  by  a  long, 

I  was  just  putting  mv  foot  on  the  first  serious  pull  at  the  beer, 

step  of  the  ladder  which  has  brought  *  '*  I  suppose  your  creditor  let  vou 

me,  not  very  hi^h,  indeed,  but  still  to  out  at  last,  because  he  was  tired  of 

a  very  comfortable  region."  keeping  you  in,"  said  Dubelli,  his  first 

*  The  doctor,  who  was  holding  a  glass  class  of  beer  still  in  his  hand  un- 
of  Baierisch  beer  up  in  the  sun,  drank  nnished. 

it  slowly  and  lovingly  down,  replaced  ' "  No,  truly;  he  had  the  good  sense 
his  cigar,  and  sai<^  "Truly^  at  that  to  die,"  said  the  doctor;  **  and  one  day 
time  I  was  so  ill  off,  nothmg  could  mv  little  friend  came  in  weeping,  and 
have  made  my  position  much  worse."  told  me  that  I  was  free.  Free !  what 
* "  We  may  speak  of  it  now,  my  good  was  the  use  of  freedom  to  me,  when 
friend,"  said  Dubelli,  "for  it  is  all  the  moment  I  went  out  I  could  be 
over.  I  shall  never  forset  that  even-  popped  in  acain?  It  was  too  provok- 
ing when  I  bid  ^ou  gooa-by:  I  was  on  mg;  I  would  rather  remain  where  I 
my  way  to  Pans."  was;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it 

*  "And  I  was  in  prison  for  debt,"  said  — free  I  was,  and  I  must  go.  So  I 
the  doctor — "a  smalL  simple  apart-  sent  a  cireular  to  my  creditors,  say- 
ment,  four  harmless  walls,  amelancholy  ing,  that  so  little  did  I  wish  to 
closed  door,  a  erated  window,  and  my  evade  them,  I  would  remain  in  prison 
own  thoughts  ror  my  companions.  The  for  a  day  or  two,  and  hoped  they 
last  was  tne  worst  of  all — the  thoughts,  would  sign  a  paper,  giving  me  time 
to  wit  My  debts  had  amounted  to  a  to  pay  mv  debts,  acoordmg  to  my 
sum  in  sad  disproportion  to  my  means,  means  and  conscience.  I  had  been 
I  remember  quite  well  beguiling  the  so  long  shut  up,  they  had  nearly  for- 
first  part  of  my  imprisonment,  by  mak-  got  me,  and  si^ed  the  paper  in  a  rea- 
ing  a  list  of  my  sins.  I  found  my  old  sonable  way.  My  warorobe  had  suf- 
map  of  the  city  a  great  help  in  thi&  fered  little  by  my  captivity,  so  I  left 
I  nailed  it  on  the  wall  opposite  my  bed,  prison  looking  very  respectable,  and 
and  there  I  lay,  making  plans  by  which  walked  straight  to  a  bookseller's,  with 
to  have,  as  I  may  say,  the  freedom  of  the  MS.  of  a  novel  which  I  had  written 
the  city  again.  Only  one  of  my  ere-  in  my  imprisonment  I  offered  my 
ditors  had  thought  proper  to  arrest  MS.,  never  doubtine  a  reftisal,  aa 
me — a  boolraellei^-a  grasping,  grind-  usual :  but  somehow,  01  luck  was  tired 
ing  rascal,  who  shut  me  up  for  nis  own  of  following  me:  it  was  taken,  and  I 
pnvate  satisfaction :  for  he  knew  that  received  a  considerable  sum,  which  I 
u  he  kept  me  till  aU  eternity,  I  would  divided  into  two.  keeping  one  half,  and 
never  be  able  to  pay;  and,  moreover,  handing  the  other  to  my  creditors, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  something  to  which  so  surprised  and  bewildered  the 
keep  me  alive  in  prison.  So  there  I  fool&  that  they  offered  me  credit  again, 
remained  a  whole  half-year,  my  only  I  did  not  take  that  bait:  I  knew  now 
hope,  my  only  consolation,  was  the  where  credit  ends.  So  I  sent  a  re- 
idlers  daughter.  Don't  fancy  I  was  membrance  to  the  friend  of  my  cap- 
in  love  witti  her— Heaven  forbid! —  tivity,  and  turned  my  back  joyfulfy 
that  was  never  my  weak  side— but  she  on  the  town.  Since  then  I  have  written 
lent  me  newspapers,  she  kept  me  au  more  novels;  they  have  all  succeeded, 
(xmrant  as  to  the  news  of  the  town;  and  I  have  now  a  very  cood  literary 
she  let  me  smoke  her  fathei^s  tobacco,  reputation.  .  .  .  And  now,  dear 
and,  above  all,  for  the  six  kreutzers  her  Dubelli,  what  can  I  do  for  you?   Shall 
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I  write  a  ballet  for  you— a  truly  ar-  '"Oertaiidy  very  dangerous,  sknora; 

tistic  ballet?*"  but  all  chilc&en  who  take  it  do  not 

Dubelli,  who  had  imparted  to  his  die  of  it" 

friend  that  he  had  just  received  a       * "  Not  all,  but ^*' 

Toyal  order  to  take  the  direction  of  '  The  doctor  looked  oompassionately 

the  dancing  department  in  his  native  at  the  young  woman,  and  glanced 

town,  accepts  the  oflTer  joyfully,  and  round  the  room,  with  its  squalidfur- 

the  two  friends  resume  their  journey  niture,  and  her  handsome  empty  tra- 

towards  the  home  they  had  left  in  velling-trunk.    "You  are  a  stranger?" 

such  very  different  circumstances;  and  he  asked;  "have  vou  no  relations,  no 

here  we  must  bid  them  farewell,  and  acquaintances  in  tne  town?" 

return  to  our  heroine.  "  None." 

Months  passed  on;  the  treacherous  '  The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "And 
man-servant  not  only  robbed  poor  your  means? — forgive  my  want  of  de- 
Marie  of  all  the  mon^  sent  to  her  by  licacy— but  can  you  not  aJBTord  yourself 
his  master,  but  he  also  intercepted  a  better  dwelling?  It  is  cold  weather, 
her  letteiB  to  Bubelli  and  others  who  signora— a  fire  would  do  no  harm." 
would  have  assisted  her.  At  last,  *  She  shook  her  head, 
alone,  and  in  extreme  misery,  she  ar-  ' "  It  would  be  better  for  the  child," 
rived  at  Nappies,  and  took  a  garret  in  he  said,  looking  with  compassion  at 
a  house  adjoining  the  palace  of  Count  the  little  sufferer.  "  To-morrow  I  will 
St  Alhan^  perf(M^ly  unconscious  of  see  what  I  can  do  for  vou,  TnA/^Am. 
the  vicinity  of  her  fickle  lover,  of  You  are  a  German:  I  will  go  for  you  to 
whose  real  name  she  was  ignorant  yourembasey.  You  have  your  papers?" 
Here  her  child  was  seized  by  brain  * "  I  have,  she  repUed,  in  a  hopeless 
fever.                 ^  tone  of  voice;  "  but  1  cannot  part  with 

After"  a  description  of  the  count's  them.    I  will  not — I  cannot  apply  at 

sumptuous  apartments  our  author  the  embassy." 

takes  us  to  the  sordid  little  chamber  *  "That  is  a  pity^"  said  the  doctor; 

in  the  roof,  where  Marie  ia  watching  "still,  to-morrow  I  will  make  an  at- 

ber  darling--a  task  sad  enoudi  when  tempt,  and  see  what  I  can  do  for  you, 

aided  bv  tne  best  medical  suU,  and  even  without  your  papers." 

aoothedl^ev^luxuiy  love  can  lavish  *"  To-morrow,"  uie  said,  with  an 

on  ^e  invalia:  but  when  extreme  expression  of  relief;   "now  Qod  be 

poverty  is  addea  to  sickness,  the  cup  praised^  it  is  not  so  dangerous  that 

indeed  overflows.    Marie  is  no  longer  something  must  be  done  to-night" 

the  child  watdiing  by  her  mother,  but  *  The  doctor  looked  at  her  with  sur- 

the  mother  watcning  by  her  cnild.  prise — "  I  spoke  of  to-morrow  with  re- 

The  picture  of  life  is  uie  same  as  that  lerence-to  yourself,  madam:  the  child 

with  which  our  stonr  commenced.  is  veiy  dangerously  iU,  and  measures 

*  Through  the  dark  evening  she  had  must  oe  taken  for  him  at  once." 

sat  in  the  cold  room,  listening  to  every  ' "  Ah ! " 

sound  on  the  stone  stair;  for  the  old  '"Have  vou  any  money?     I  will 

porter  had  promised  to  go  for  the  help  you  willingly,  as  far  as  my  means 

doctor  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  go;  but  we  must  get  some  ice  at  once, 

to  the  poor.    At  last  she  heard  some  to  put  on  the  child's  head." 

one  groping  for  the  handle  of  the  door  "  Ah,  indeed;  ice  ? " 

in  the  oar^  and  she  hastened  to  open  * "  Yes;  send  some  one  to  the  nearest 

it  coffee-house  for  some." 

'It  was  the  doctor,  a  friendly  old  '"The  charwoman,  who  helps  me 
Italian,  who  looked,  however,  not  sometimes,  does  not  come  till  mom- 
much  wealthier  than  his  patients:  he  ing." 

stepped  up  to  the  bed,  feft  the  child's  "But  it  must  be  got  at  once;  and 

pujse,  put  his  hand  upon  its  temples,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  your- 

and  looked  thoughtful^  at  the  mother,  self  to  the  Cafe  di  rEurope;  uiock  at 

who  flaued  at  him  in  speechless  anxietv.  the  little  door  on  the  leit — there  are 

'"The  child  is  venr  ill,"  he  said:  fewer  people  there  than  in  the  large 

"  it  is  a  case  of  brain  rever."  saloon?' 

'  "Is  that  very  dangerous?  "  whis-  " '  But  the  child !  how  can  I  leave  it 

pered  the  mother.  alone?" 
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* "  Be  easy  about  the  child,  madam;        * "  Drive  immediately  to  Dr  R'a,  as 

I  will  remam  till  you  return :  a  doctor  fast  as  you  can  go,  and  bring  him  here, 

in  a  case  like  this  is  almost  better  Seek  him  out  wherever  he  is,  and  bring 

than  a  mother."  him  here  as  fast  as  possible.' 


f  ff 


I  shall  go  in  Qod*s  name,  and  *  The  coachman  sprang  to  his  seat, 

may  Grod  reward  you." '  and  the  carriage  rolled  out  at  the  great 

*****  gateway. 

'Time  passed  on,  and  Marie  did  not  '  The  doctor  up  at  the  little  win- 
return,  and  the  doctor  sat  by  the  boy.  dow  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  took 
He  felt  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  mo-  a  pinch  ofsnuff :  '*  Yes,  yes,  away  with 
ther's  delay,  and  shook  his  grey  head  you  for  Dr  B. ;  so  goes  the  world ; 
— ^not  with  impatience  at  the  loss  of  pjeople  are  willing  enough  to  send  car- 
his  precious  time,  not  in  the  least;  ria^es  for  him,  and  when  he  has  come 
for  unfortunately  his  time  was  not  and  felt  the  pulse,  and  prescribed  a 
precious.  He  had  almost  no  practice,  coolins  drink,  out  come  the  gold  pieces, 
and  was  on  that  account  not  only  a  and  on  go  the  horses  a^pn  to  the  apo- 
doctor  for  the  poor,  but  a  poor  doctor,  thecary's.  Bah ! "  and  ne  turned  ais- 
There  was  still  time  enougn  for  him  to  contentedly  to  the  bed:  "  Poor  child, 
take  his  cup  of  coffee  in  the  coffee-  you  who  are  really  in  dancer,  no  one 
house  before  bedtime,  and  his  own  helps  you — no  servants  ana  horses  are 
little  room  was  neither  more  warm  huirying  about  for  you;  but  your  poor 
nor  more  comfortable  than  where  he  mother — would  to*  heaven  she  were 
was;  and  then  he  had  a  full  assurance  back  with  her  pennyworth  of  ice  for 
that,  in  consideration  for  his  kindness  you !  poor  woman.  It  is  an  abominable 
to  tne  helpless  chUd,  the  Madonna  world!"  This  time  the  doctor  waA 
would  clear  scores  for  him,  and  give  somewhat  in  the^¥rong,  as  we  shall  sea' 
him  a  good  help  out  of  pur^tory.  The  very  evening  that  this  took  place, 

'  The  child,  m  the  meantime,  slept,  Count  Eugen  haa  invited  a  party  of 

eased  by  the  cold  bandages  he  had  put  gay  young  men  to  an  entertainment  at 

on  its  head;  and  the  old  man  walked  the  Caf^  di  TEurope.    The  company 

up  and  down  the  room,  wondering  consisted  chiefly  ot  Clermans,  and  in- 

•Mat  misfortune  could  have  befallen  eluded  the  wit^  and  brilliant  Count 

the  poor  woman  between  this  and  the  Alfons,  director  of  the  theatre  where 

Cafe  di  TEurope;  and  now  and  then  Marie  had  been  educated,  and  made 

he  paused  before  the  window  which  her  d^ut;  and  Baron  Karl,  who  had 

overlooked  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  been  one  of  the  kind  protectors  of  her 

Albano.  infancy^  and  whose  love  affair  with 

*  The  large  windows  of  the  palace  the  maid  of  honour  forms  a  prominent 

were  lit  up  in  an  imusual  manner,  x)art  of  the  stoiy.    Tlie  party  was  a 

and  figures  flitted  to  and  fro  across  very  merry  one;  the  light  jest  went 

them;  and  the  vast  old  court,  usually  round,  and  the  champagne  sparkled 

dark  and  dreary,  was  full  of  equipages  in  the  most  exquisite  Venetian  glasses, 

and  flambeaux.  The  ch^f  de  cutsine  had  outdone  him- 

* "  How  unequally  the  world's  goods  self  that  night  and  he  had  achieved  a 
are  divided,"  sighed  the  poor  doctor!  masterpiece  of  fruit-ice;  but,  for  the 
"  All  these  say  (K>ings  are  for  the  satis-  benefit  of  gpurmands  we  must  quote 
faction  of  p)ne  mortal,  and  ever  so  from  the  original 
many  servants  obey  his  nod ;  whereas.  '  It  was  a  pyramidof  fruit  made  of  ice, 
if  I  wish  to  look  decent  to-morrow,  I  with  perfect  skill — grapes,  pomegra- 
must  brush  my  own  hat  and  coat:  and  nates,  pine  apple,  oranges,  lemons,  al- 
when  I  think  of  this  poor  woman  here,  monds,  piled  up  one  alSve  another,  all 
how  what  they  have  wasted  on  wax  perfect  mutations  of  nature;  and  each 
candles  this  one  evening  would  enable  fruit  not  only  possessed  the  exact  fla- 
her  to  tend  her  child  in  decency  and  vour  of  the  one  it  resembled,  but  gave 
comfort,  perhaps,  save  its  life — ^heaven  out  the  same  perfuma  But  the  crown- 
help  us.  It  is  an  abominable  world !"  ing  glory  of  the  table,  the  pride  of  the 

'Presently  he  heard  an  authorita-  artist's  heart,  was  a  huge  melon,  which 

tive  voice  cry,  "  Joseph !"  filled  the  room  with  its  fragrance,  and 

' "  Here,  sir,"  answered  the  coach-  whose  rind,  itself  of  melon-flavoured 

man.  ice,  contained  frozen  champagne  foam.' 
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At  the  moment  this  feast  is  going  *  *'Not  she  who  made  such  a  furore 
on,  Marie  is  standing  without,  amoog  in  It^l"  asked  Alfred, 
a  crowd  of  bustling  senrants,  endea-  '**The  same." 
Touring  to  find  some  one  who  had  lei-  ' "  What !  she  who  was  so  heroic  at 
mue  to  attend  to  her;  and  thankful  the  time  of  that  shipwreck,  and  made 
when  the  surly  cook,  to  get  rid  of  her  herself  quite  famous?"  said  the  vis- 
importunity,  gave  her  the  few  pence  coimt 
worUi  of  ioe  her  poor  child  so  much  '  "The  very. same.'* 
reouired.  * "  Signora  Marie  Marina?  *' 

In  the  act  of  leaving  the  house  she  * "  The  same." 

stumbled,  fainted,  and  was  raised  by  *  What  Eugen  Count  St  Alban  felt 

Lucas,  Baron  EarFs  j&^,  who  rec(^-  during  this  conversation  may  be  con- 

nises  ner,  and  rushes  mto  the  saloon  ceivea    He  seized  hold  of  his  chair 

to  tell  his  master.  The  pyramid  of  fruit  convulsively  for  support,  and  each 

had  just  been  demolished  as  he  en-  word  seemed  to  pierce  him  through 

tered.  and  througL    Every  drop  of  blood  left 

*'*  What,  Lucas,"  cried  Count  AlfonSy  his  faccL  which  was  as  yellow  as  a 

"what  is  the  matter?  Have  you  seen  death's-nead,  and  with  eyes  starting 

aehoet?"  from  their  sockets,  he  gazed  at  the 

Yes,  Herr  Graf,"  said  the  jager,  baron  and  the  jager:  then  with  a  sort 

with  a  terror-stricken  face  j  and  turning  of  veil  he  cried,  "  Signora  Marina ! " 

to  his  master,  he  said, "  Will  you  please  and  made  for  the  door. 

to  speak  to  me  for  a  moment,  Herr  *"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the 

Baron?"  baron,  seizing  his  arm;  "what  is  the 

'Lucas's  steady  quiet  ways  were  matter,  and  where  are  you  going?' 

known  to  the  whole  party,  and  with  *  "To  hei^— to  her,"  cried  the  young 

no  small   curiosity  tney  waited,  as  man,  imploringly.    "For  the  love  of 

Baron  Karl  stepped  into  the  recess  of  heaven  let  me  go." 

the  window  with  him,  and  hecuxl  him  'The  young  men  crowded  round 

say,  "But,  Lucas,  did  vou  recognise  him. 

ber?    Is  it  really  possible?"  '"Ah,"  said  Alfon&  on  whom  a 

'"As  true  as  that  I  stand  here,  light  began  to  break,    you  know  the 

sir."  Carman  danseuse; "  and  he  seized  hold 

'  "Have  you  brought  my  carriage ?"  of  the  other  arm  of  the  yoimg  Italian, 

'"Yes,  Herr  Baron."  with  no  very  gentle   expression  of 

'"Good!  drive  her  slowly  to  my  countenance. 

hotel;  I  will  be  there  before  you,  and  '"Do  I  know  her?"  groaned  the 

prepUB  my  wife  to  receive  her;  we  other;  "  do  I  know  her !    Alas !  alas ! 

must  do  everything  possible  for  her.  the  unfortunate." 

poor  thing.    Excuse  me,  gentlemen,'  '  Both  the  baron  and  Alfons  let  the 

turning  to  the  company;  "pressing  young  man's  arm  fall,  with  an  expres- 

business  takes  me  home;  an  unfortu-  sion  of  disgust    "  You  then  were  he." 

nate  countrywoman  who  needs  help."  said  the  count,  gravely,  "who         ' 


c  t« 


What  is  it,  then,  what  is  it?   Do  '  "Ask  me  no  questions  to-night," 

satisfy  our  curiosity.'  cried  the  young  cried  Eugen;  "  to-morrow  I  will  be  at 

men;  and  Count  Alfons  looked  sly,  your  service,  but  to-night — spare  me 

and  cried,  "Hoi  ho!"  to-nidit" 

'"Do  not  jest,"  replied  the  baron,  '"But  what  are  you  going  to  do 

seriously,  "you  will  be  just  as  much  now,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  tone  of  cold 

shocked  as  I  am,  when  I  tell  you  that  contempt 

my  jager  has  just  met,  among  the  ser-  '"I  will  take  her  to  my  imde's 

vants  at  the  door,  a  poor  woman  house;  I  have  a  right  to  do  so,  for  she 

miserably  dressed,  who  had  come  for  is — she  is — my  wife." ' 

a  pennv-worth  of  ice  for  her  child.  The  conclusion  is  easily  imagined. 

who  is  lying  dying  of  a  fever."  The  fainting  Muie  is  carried  to  the 

*"Wei]^  whoisshe?"  Palazzo  Albano.    The  old  man  was 

'"She  IS  just  Marie,  our  channmg  sitting  there  alone,  envvin^  in  his 

Httiie  danseuse,"  said  the  baron,  with  heart  the  revelry  in  which  his  health 

deep  feeling  and  turned  to  the  door,  did  not  permit  nim  to  join;  envying 

'    Marie  r'  the  workmg  man  whose  daily  toil  was 

Vol.  XXV.  b 
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foUowedby  repose.  He  longed  forsome-  cloister  where  our  story  began,  and 

thing  human  to  care  for,  or  rather  to  we  shall  close  these  volumes. 

care  for  him,  besides  his  weak,  selfish        *  It  was  late  in  autumn,  and  much 

nephew,  who  was  always  leaving  him.  such  an  evening  as  that  on  which  our 

It  was  norrible  to  be  chained  to  his  story  commenced.     The  wind  came 

chair,  with  nothine  but  the  spectre  of  laden  with  snow  and  raiUj  and  the 

an  ill-spent  life  to  Keep  him  company,  foot-passensers  either  humed  on,  or 

At  first  he  was  inclined  to  believe  the  sought  shelter   under  the  gateway, 

fainting  lady,  with  her  sick  child,  &c.,  stamping  their  feet,  and  shaking  the 

a  scene  got  up  to  touch  his  heart,  sleet  from  their  wet  clothes. 

and  he  assures  them  he  has  got  no        'A  very  stylish  equipage  drove  up 

heart     But   the  hard  old  man  is  to  the  entrance  of  the  old  house  by 

touched  at  last,  when  he  recognises  in  the  moat.    Beside  the  coachman  there 

Marie  the  daughter  of  his  own  poor  sat  a  verv  tall  man,  with  black  hair 

Maiy.    Here  is  a  remnant  of  the  past,  and  beard,  who,  as  soon  as  the  car- 

the  bitter  past  left;  and  even  he,  case-  riage  stopped^  hastened  to  open  the 

hardened  as  he  was,  rejoiced  to  think  door,  and  assist  a  pale  young  lady  to 

that  he  could  still  make  some  atone-  get  out;  and  then  he  lifted  out  a 

ment  to  the  child  of  her  he  had  so  charming  little  boy;  and  all  three  ap- 

deeply  injured.    And  then  a  selfish  proached  the  dark  and  dirty  entrance, 

sort  of  joy  thrilled  through  him,  that  the  lady  supporting  herself  on  the 

here  at  last  there  was  some  one  who  jager's  arm,  and  pressing  her  [lips  to- 

was  bound  by  natural  ties  to  tend  gether,  to  restrain  her  tears. 

him;  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  will        *"Here,  then,  she  often  sat,"  said 

not  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  lady. 

hirelineB.    And  so  Marie  is  received        '  To  which  Lucas  replied,  by  bend- 

and  acknowledged  by  the  old  man,  ing  his  head,  and  passing  his  hand 

with  a  feeling  nearer  love  than  he  over  his  eyes  and  beard. 

himself  would  ovm,  and  her  child  is        ***Who,  manmia?"  said  the  little 

brought  to  her.    The  orders  the  poor  Count  St  Alban. 

doctor  overheard  were  on  his  account,        * "  Your  grandmother,  my  child," 

and  presently  he  is  dazzled  by  the  said  the  lamr,  ''who  was  veiy  poor, 

Jroung  count  and  a  whole  train  of  fol-  and  very  unfortunate." 
owers  coming  for  his  little  charge.  'The  little  fellow  thought  this  evi- 
It  needed  but  to  open  adoor  in  the  wall,  dently  a  good  joke,  and  looked  up 
to  lead  from  the  garret  of  the  mother  laughing,  and  shaking  his  black  curls, 
to  the  palace  of  the  father!  The  poor  They  then  went  through  the  covered 
child's  ailments  were  brought  on  by  passage  towards  the  door  of  the  old 
cold  and  hunger;  with  care  and  com-  cloister.  Here  the  lady  paused.  All 
fort  he  soon  recovered.  And  Marie  was  unchanged,  rusty,  and  rent,  and 
forgave  her  husband  all;  and  need  any  time  worn,  as  ever:  there  was  the  same 
one  ask  why  she  did  so?  Do  we  not  great  old  knocker  on  the  door;  and 
see  it  every  day?  and  is  love  measured  she  remembered  how^  when  she  re- 
out  according  to  merit?  Veiy  often  it  turned  from  her  dancmg-lessons  long 
is  quite  the  reverse;  and  fhi^en  re-  ago.  and  she  could  haxdlv  reach  it 
ceived,  not  without  some  feelmgs  of  with  her  little  hands,  though  she  stood 
shame,   the  entire   devotion   of  his  on  tiptoe.    Marie  drew  a  long  breath, 

f;entle  wife.    She  had  seen  all  sides  of  and  entered.    Every  turn  of  the  stair 

ife,  and  had  sympathy  for  every  one.  was  full  of  associations:  the  timewom 

She  bent  her  heaa  to  Dear  the  burden  steps,  the  worm-eaten  old  railings,  and 

of  a  coronet,  and  found  its  weight  there  was   the   old  wooden   carved 

sometimes  oppressive,  but  she —  monk,  standing  as  he  had  ever  stood, 

'  Shaped  her  heart  vith  woman^B  meekneBs  pe  a  Mntry  at  the  door.    Here  Lucm 

To  all  the  duties  of  her  rank:  took  on  his  hat,  probably  as  a  mark 

And  a  gentle  oonsort  made  she,  of  respect   for  the    old   gentleman. 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  Buch  Countess  St  Alban  went   slowly  up 

That  Bhe  grew  a  noble  lady,  the  winding  stair.    Early  associations 

And  the  people  loved  her  much.  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

One  more  visit  to  the  old  house  be-  had  hid  when  a  child,  there  she  used 

side  the  moat,  and  to  the  Capuchin  to  listen  at  night,  to  hear  if  the  old 
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monk  coughed,  as  the  other  children  of  the  young  girl,  and  gazed  at  her 
belieyed  he  did;  at  eveiy  moment  she  through  the  tears  which  coursed  each 
thought  she  would  meet  Dubel  on  the  other  down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and 
stair,  the  tailor  Dubel,  in  his  shabby  said,  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  "  It  is 
little  coat,  and  with  a  bundle  under  you  at  last,  Marie?" 
his  arm;  or  old  Kiliane,  with  her  'Yes,  it  was  Marie.  She  had  re- 
friendly  wrinkled  face,  which  she  had  turned  from  the  beautiful  and  distant 
loYed  80  dearly.  But  no  one  came  to  land,  where  -she  had  suffered  so  se- 
meet  her;  the  nouse  seemed  unusually  verely,  and  where  she  had  also  at- 
quiet;  even  the  beer-shop  on  the  first  tained  such  an  apparent  height  of 
storev  was  empty;  and  there  was  no  human  happiness:  she  had  returned 
sound  of  children  syoice&  as  in  former  to  her  native  town,  to  the  humble 
day&  EveiT  moment  Miuie  found  it  home,  which  her  thoughts,  her  heart 
more  difficult  to  restrain  her  tears;  at  had  never  left  She  was  an  honoured 
last  she  reached  the  landing-place,  wife  and  mother,  but  in  the  magni- 
and  passed  the  great  window,  where,  ficent  palace  of  Count  St  Alban  she 
as  a  child,  she  bad  often  danced  in  had  never  felt  that  inexpressible  feel- 
the  moonlight,  and  knocked  at  the  ingofAom«  which  now  thrilled  through 
door.  her,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  cloister- 

*"  Come  in.**  house,  and  these  four  simple  white 

'Marie  made  a  strong  exertion  at  walls, 
composure  as  she  crossed  the  thresh-  'And  all  this  she  told  the  old  wo- 
old  which  she  had  crossed  so  often  as  man,  in  a  few  simple  words,  and  her 
a  child.  All  was  the  same  as  former-  second  mother  understood  her  per- 
ly:  the  same  tables  and  chairs  stood  fectly.  The  little  boy  looked  round 
in  the  same  places,  the  same  old  en-  the  room,  with  childish  curiosity  and 
navings  hung  in  their  little  gilt  wonder,  as  his  mother  told  him  that 
frames  on  the  waUs,  and  through  the  she  baa  lived  manv  a  year  there  as  a 
window  she  could  see  the  unchanged  child;  that  she  had  slept  in  this  cor- 
gables  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  ner,  and  played  in  that;  and  Marie 
with  their  well-known  roofs,  with  laughed  through  her  tears,  when  she 
their  crosses,  fantastic  comer  win-  found  an  old  wooden  toy  of  her  own 
dows,  and  leaden  spouts.  It  was  Sa-  still  kept  on  a  shelf, 
turday  afternoon:  the  labours  of  the  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
week  were  over,  and  at  the  comer  of  '  Hours  passed  on,  and  still  Marie 
the  stove  an  old  woman  sat^  reading  remained.  She  had  so  much  to  tell, 
busily.  She  looked  up,  suiprised  at  so  much  to  hear.  Again  and  a^ain 
the  entrance  of  such  gay  company.  Lucas  came  to  the  door,  and  told  now 
She  was  sitting  with  her  feet  upon  a  late  it  was;  she  had  always  one  word 
stooL  How  well  Marie  knew  that  more  to  say,  something  more  to  ask. 
stool:  how  often  she  had  played  with  At  last  she  rose  and  said,  " Now,  mo- 
it,  how  often  she  had  sat  upon  it  ther,  I  must  go,  but  to-morrow  I  will 
Overcome  by  so  many  recollections,  come  a^in;  or  you  must  come  to  me; 
and  bv  the  sight  of  her  second  mo-  and  so  it  shall  he  every  day,  while  we 
therms  kind  old  face,  Marie  burst  into  remain  here."  And  having  embraced 
a  passion  of  tears,  and  throwing  her-  her  adopted  mother  tenderly,  she  left 
self  on  the  floor  beside  her,  hid  her  the  dear  old  house. 
&oe  in  her  bosom.  Frau  Welscher  *  Frau  Welscher  stepped  with  folded 
was  amazed,  almost  frightened,  at  the  hands  to  the  window,  and  looked 
brilliant  creature  at  her  feet,  but  some-  out  at  the  blue  heavens,  and  silently 
thing  at  her  heart  told  her  who  it  thanked  Crod  that  he  had  preserved 
was — the  lone-unseen,  the  ever-be-  the  hesut  of  her  adopted  daughter,  so 
loved  one;  and  she  raised  the  head  good,  and  pure,  and  grateful* 
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BY  AS  OGTOOENAEIAK. 

The  Tweed  and  its  nmnerouB  feeders  AngliBg  thieesoore  years  ago  was 
present  to  the  eye  of  the  angler  and  not  so  commonly  indulged  in  on  the 
general  tourist  such  a  boundless  field  Tweed  as  in  modem  times.  Then 
lor  amusement  and  recreation,  that  there  were  only,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen 
we  express  no  extrayagant  opinion  laige  parties  of  gentlemen  yisiting  the 
when  we  state,  that  there  is  not  oyer  riyer  during  a  season;  while  the  num- 
the  entire  ranges  of  the  British  Isles  ber  of  what  may  be  termed  the  middle 
such  an  interesting  collection  of  waters  or  trading  class  of  society,  seeking  pis- 
within  the  same  superficial  extent  of  catonr  recreation,  was  comjNiratiyely 
country;  while  for  beauty  and  su-  small.  Both  classes  haye  increased 
blimit^  of  landscape,  and  mteresting  considerably  within  the  last  thirty 
historical  associations,  they  stand  pre-  years;  partly  from  the  increased  faci- 
eminently  superior  to  any  other  rural  lities  for  trayelling,  and  partly  from  a 
district  of  the  kingdom.  more  general  ana  keener  relish  im- 
The  mere  angung  capabilities  of  parted  to  this  mode  of  sporting.  For 
these  streams  are  beyond  conception  many  years  during  the  early  sections  of 
and  yalue  to  the  n)llowers  or  the  my  roa-fishiniB;  experience,  parties  who 
gentle  craft.  But  they  are  noticeable  did  yisit  the  Tweed  made  an  important 
m  another  point  of  yiew.  Who  haye  affair  of  the  journey:  they  came  to  re- 
been  the  yisiters  to  these  waters,  with  main  a  week  or  two,  and  often  longer, 
rod  in  hand,  within  the  last  century?  on  its  banks,  and  were  amply  proyided 
We  can  answer  generally,  some  of  tne  with  all  the  materials  or  elements  of 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  a  piscatory  campaigiL  This  rendered 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  Many  the  intercourse  among  the  indiyidual 
scores  of  celebrities,  conspicuous  in  members  of  such  groups  easy  and  fa- 
their  day  for  the  extent  of  their  learn-  miliar,  and  imparted  to  the  entire  com- 
ing, eloquence,  or  social  or  political  pany  much  that  was  both  pleasant  and 
position,  haye,  from  time  to  time,  mii)roying,  independent  of  the  mere 
formed  parties  with  well-lmown  ang-  excitement  consequent  upon  the  sport 
lers,  and  haye  sauntered  along  the  of  anding  itself, 
banks  of  the  Tweed  and  its  feeders,  in  And  here,  perhaps,  the  indulgent 
all  the  simplicity  of  intellectual  finee-  reader  will  permit  a  reflection  or  two 
dom  and  deshabille,  and  haye  played  personal  to  ourselyes,  and  suggested 
the  child  with  a  buoyant  heart  and  uy  our  *seared  and  yellow  leaf/  For 
an  unfettered  playfulness.  Here  haye  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  Tweed 
wandered  the  erudite  philosopher,  the  and  its  tributaries  haye  been  a  sort  of 
popular  poet^  the  diligent  artist,  the  home  to  us,  in  our  recreations  and 
umuential  statesman,  the  man  or  wit  amusements.  We  haye  explored  their 
and  sentiment,  and  the  sraye  and  dig-  localities  in  eyeiy  direction  oyer  and 
nified  minister  of  the  Cnurch.  And,  oyer  a^un.  The  outlines  of  the  ho- 
were  we  in  a  position  to  embody  all  rizon  of  this  fishing  range-— its  peaks 
the  intellectual  treasures  which  haye  and  headlands,  its  mountains  and 
from  time  to  time  been  carelessly  gorges,  its  streajns  and  yalley&— haye 
strewed  along  the  banks  of  these  se-  become  familiar  to  us.  It  is  with 
yeral  waters,  m  the  casual  and  fortui-  something  like  sadness  that  we  haye 
tons  intercourse  of  the  day,  we  should  now  the  near  approach  of  leaying 
not  despair  of  presenting  to  the  world  them  for  eyer.  Nature  makes  so  many 
something  worthy  of  its  commenda-  oyertures  to  those  who  loye  her^  ana 
tion,  and  calculated  to  make  it  both  stamps  so  many  remembrances  or  her- 
wiser  and  better.  But,  idas  I  we  can  self  upon  their  affections,  and  draws 
present  no  such  embodiment  of  human  forth  to  her  bosom  so  much  of  our 
thought  We  haye,  howeyer,  in  our  yery  self,  that  at  length  the  fields,  and 
own  person,  preseryed  a  few  frag-  the  trees,  and  the  hms,  and  the  yari- 
ments  of  this,  one  of  which  we  shiul  ous  wat^  become  a  journal  of  our 
forthwith  lay  before  the  reader.  Ufe.    In  yisiting  some  of  thes^  en- 
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chantiiig  waters  with  our  rod  for,  per-  is  the  property  of  the  Grey  family, 

hi^  the  last  time,  we  could,  not  but  The  angling  is  excellent,  both  above 

remark  what  ahola  they  had  got  upon  and  bebw  this  timewom  and  dilapi- 

ua    This  Grasgy  knoll  nere.  and  tnat  dated  old  building.    The  streams  are 

Uuff  headlanovonder,  we  claimed  as  rippling  and  capacious,  and  they  lead 

our  own.  Hunareds  of  times  we  have  into  stretches  or  deep  and  still  water 

S9eted  them,  and  been  greeted;  we  of  considerable  lengui,  and  commonly 
we  bounded  over  them;  m  imagina-  well  stocked  with  salmon  and  salmon- 
tion  we  have  built  near  these  spots,  trout  It  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  welcomed  our  friends  to  our  air-  and  the  weather,  though  warm,  was 
oottaffe;  we  have  sat  at  sunset,  and  somewhat  cloudy,  which  was  favour- 
looked  forth  north  and  south,  east  and  able  to  our  sport  Meesrs  Grev  and 
west^  and  harvested  every  year  from  Sheridan  soon  got  their  rods  and  flies 
each  direction  sreat  stores  of  beauty  ready,  and  moved  down  the  stream; 
and  joy.  But  there  is  still  hope  in  the  while  I  went  with  a  section  of  the 
winter  of  life.  What  the  heart  has  company  upwards,  and  divided  them 
once  owned  and  loved  it  shall  never  at  suitable  distances  along  the  banks 
lose.  This  is  a  consolatory  reflection  of  the  river.  We  fished  for  several 
— a  glorious  vision— this  hope  and  hours,  and  had  good  sport  The 
everlasting  surety  of  the  future.  How  Fr^di  gentlemen,  however,  proved 
shallow  were  life  without  it,  and  how  but  lame  nands  at  uie  craft :  ana  being 
deep  beyond  all  fathominff  with  it!  conscious  of  their  want  or  skill,  they 
The  threads  that  are  broken  in  the  continually  endeavoured,  by  one-sided 
loom  here,  will  be  taken  up  there.  The  mancBuvres,  to  draw  the  company  into 
veins  ofjgold  that  penetrate  this  mighty  desultory  conversations,  and  induce 
mountam  of  time  and  earth,  ^aU  them  to  rekz  their  angling  labours 
have  forsaken  the  rock  and  dirt,  and  for  a  season.  Didot  spoke  English 
shine  in  seven-fold  purity.  And  all  well,  though  with  a  foreign  accent  and 
those  WTonffly  estranged  and  separated;  idiom,  ana  appeared  to  be  about  sixty 
and  all  who,  with  great  hearts,  seek-  years  of  age.  The  philosophical  abbe 
ing  great  good  for  men,  do  yet  fall  spoke  the  language  very  imperfectly, 
out  and  contend;  and  all  who  bc«r  but  was  tolerably  acquainted  with 
about  hearts  of  earnest  purpose,  long-  English  literature.  Didot  was  pos- 
ing to  love  and  to  do,  out  hinderra  seased  of  considerable  property  in 
and  baulked,  and  made  to  carry  hidden  France :  it  had  just  been  confiscated, 
fire  in  their  hearts  that  warms  no  one,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  a 
and  only  bums  the  censer:  and  all  who  moiety  of  it  from  the  general  wreck, 
are  separated  that  should  have  walked  and  had  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
together:  and  all  that  inwardly  and  Coutts,  the  canker.  He  stated  that 
outwardly  live  in  a  dream  all  their  he  was  the  nephew  of  Diderot,  the 
day^  longing  for  the  dawn  and  the  concoctor  and  responsible  editor  of  the 
wajong— to  Si  such,  how  blessed  and  famous  '  Encyclopaedia,'  then  consi- 
cheering  is  the  dawn  of  another  and  dered  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
fariditer  state  of  existence !  mischievous  works  that  the  world  had 
Our  'reminiscences'  commence  in  overseen.  Both  the  French  Court  and 
1790.  This  was  a  most  exciting  epoch  the  Rectors  of  the  Sorbonne  viewed 
throughout  England,  as  well  as  on  the  this  publication,  for  many  years  after 
Continent  It  was  in  this  year  I  its  first  appearance  in  1746,  with  great 
farmed  one  of  a  party  consisting  of  the  suspicion,  and,  indeed,  openly  remon- 
late  Earl  Grqr  (then  Charles  Grey),  strated  against  several  of  the  articles 
Brbisley  Sheridan,  Messrs  WhitbrouL  which  treated  of  metaphysical  and 
PonsonoT,  and  several  others;  ana  theological  topics.  Louis  XVL  was, 
among  the  number  were  a  M.  Didot  however,  rather  partial  to  Diderot; 
and  the  Abb^  Hauy.  French  refu|;ees,  and  his  nephew  Didot  told  us,  when 
who  delighted  us  all  with  their  bvely  we  were  all  sitting  einoying  our  lunch 
and  graphic  description  of  some  of  the  on  the  river's  bank^  that  one  day  the 
sooies  of  the  French  Revolution,  then  monarch  sent  for  his  uncle,  about  ten 
moving  forward  in  its  wild  and  san-  years  previous  to  tiie  first  outbreak  of 
floinaiy  career.  We  all  met,  with  our  the  popular  fury,  and  said  to  him,  'M. 
fishing  tackle^  at  Wark  Castle,  which  Diderot,  you  are  a  man  of  talent--of 
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European  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  played  their  angling  skill  in  a  favoor- 
What  you  write  and  puolish  has  a  able  light.  There  were  only  two  salmon 
great  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  in  tiie  lot,  but  they  were  of  cood  size, 
thinking  men  in  every  part  of  the  and  were  likewise  clean-run  &h.  This 
world.  I  have  looked  with  some  care  latter  characteristic  greatly  enhanced 
and  considerable  anxiety  into  many  of  their  value.  We  bent  our  steps  back 
the  volumes  of  your  '  Encyclopsedia,'  again  towards  Wark  Castle,  but  Lord 
and  found  much  to  admire,  as  well  as  Howick  and  Mr  Sheridan  had  not 
to  reprove.  Your  Materialitm  is  dan-  made  their  appearance  when  we  ar- 
gerous  to  society  at  iMge:  it  is  un-  rived  Mr  Whitbread  and  I  went 
guarded  and  unqualified:  and  I  have  down  the  stream  to  look  after  them, 
often  thought  you  should  take  some  About  a  mile  below  the  old  castle  we 
immediate  steps  towards  correcting  espied  them.  The  noble  lord  was  in 
and  re -writing  the  work^  carefullv  the  river  to  his  middle,  with  a  salmon 
omitting  those  portions  of  it  to  which  on  his  line,  and  seemed  in  a  state  of 
I  allude,  and  with  which  you  must  agreeable  and  pleasurable  excitement 
yourself  be  well  acquainted.  I  am  at  the  adventure.  Sheridan  was  sit- 
not  influenced  by  what  I  am  now  say-  ting  on  the  bank  eigoying  the  fun,  and 
ing  and  recommending,  by  the  clamour  cutting  iokes  at  his  lordship's  position 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  Church  and  exploits.  Among  other  things,  he 
at  the  publication  of  your  novel,  *Les  said,  *Now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  pre- 
Bijoux  Indiscrets;*  this  is  necessarily  sent  an  actual  member  of  the  opposi- 
of  an  ephemeral  character,  and  what-  tion;  you  have  often  been  accused  of 
ever  faults  it  may  have  on  the  score  of  Ashing  for  place,  you  are  likely  to 
delicacy,  they  can  exercise  but  a  tran-  hook  a  prize  at  last'  His  lordship 
sient  influence.  But  it  is  otherwise  emoyed  the  lau^h.  After  another 
with  your  ^ve  and  philosophical  dis-  half-hour's  run  of  the  fish,  a  man  put 
courses,  which  go  year  by  year  into  the  off  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
hands  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  and  with  a  lister  succeeded  in  killing 
atallourcoUegiateinstitutionsthrough-  the  fish,  which  weighed  twenty-two 
out  the  kingdom.  I  assure  you  I  should  pounds  and  a-half. 
feel  delighted,  and  consider  it  a  compli-  The  entire  party,  when  gathered  to- 
ment  paid  to  myself  personally,  if  you  gether,  were  afterwards  regaled  with 
would  take  what  I  have  suggested  into  substantial  fare,  at  a  large  farmhouse 
your  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  after  the 
of  trying  to  remedy  the  evil  com-  repast,  we  spent  the  evening,  notwith- 
plained  of  Diderot  is  said  to  have  standing  our  fatigues,  very  pleasantly 
mven  a  sort  of  tacit  promise  that  indeed.  Many  were  the  bvely  dia- 
tne  materialistic  articles  in  the  work  logueswe  entered  into,  and  many  witty 
should  be  revised:  but  this  was  never  jokes  were  bandied  about  from  one  to 
eflected,  as  his  aeath  followed  soon  another.  It  was  determined  to  move 
after  this  interview  with  His  Majesty,  next  day  to  another  section  of  the 

Both  Mr  Whitbread  and  Mr  Pon-  Tweed,  near  to  Melrose  Abbey,  in  or- 
sonby  seemed  much  interested  in  this  der  to  diversify  our  amusement  and 
anecdote;  for  they  entertained  a  high  to  captivate  the  eve  with  new  land- 
opinion  of  the  literary  merits  gf  the  scape  beauties.  Our  English  Mends 
*  Encyclopaedia,'  but  were  not  msen-  were  very  anxious  that  their  Frendi 
sible  to  its  ffreat  defects  in  point  of  cousins,  M.  Didot  and  the  Abh6  Hauy, 
reli^ous  orthodoxy.  M.  Diaot  ^ve  should  witness  some  of  our  best  spots 
us  likewise  several  interesting  recitals  on  the  Scottish  Border, 
of  what  he  himself  witnessed  during  We  all  started  veiy  early  the  next 
the  first  ebullitions  of  the  outbreak  in  morning.  Morning!  how  lovely  to 
Paris,  the  previous  year;  but,  being  a  the  senses !  It  has  often  been  de- 
zealous  royalist,  nis  reflections  on  scribed  by  those  who  could  do  justice 
them  were  not  so  freelv  responded  to  to  the  efiiect  produced  by  the  freshness 
by  some  of  our  i^rty,  who  entertained  of  the  air,  the  sweet  smell  of  the  mea- 
verv  hopeful  things  from  this  great  dows,  the  twittering  of  birds,  and  the 
and  singular  political  convulsion.  thousand  beauties  presented  to  the 

The  number  of  trout  the  party  had  eye  and  to  the  ear.    How  silvery  green 

taken  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  dis-  the.  pollards  are,  wet  with  the  dew, 
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which  is  just  dispersing  from  the  low  After  a  sauntering  kind  of  ramble, 
ground^  as  the  sun  every  moment  in-  we  pitched  our  tent  at  a  section  of  the 
creases  in  height  and  warmtL  Then  Tweed  which  flows  round  the  moul- 
the  river,  now  rushing  rapidly  over  dering  remains  of  Melrose  Abbey.  At 
the  shallows,  clear  as  crystal,  showing  the  date  we  are  now  referring  to,  this 
distinctly  the  shoals  of  trout  as  they  celebrated  ruin  presented  a  somewhat 
wave  about  in  a  compact  body,  mov-  different  aspect  from  what  it  assumes 
ing,  as  it  were,  by  one  impulse,  over  at  the  present  hour.  It  was  then 
the  bright  gravelly  bottom:  now  flow-  lying  in  all  the  dirty  and  neglected 
ing  more  leisurely,  as  tne  current  squalor  that  a  couple  of  centmies  had 
deepens  on  either  side  of  a  small  ait  accumulated,  and  the  grounds  in  its 
or  island,  covered  with  brushwood,  immediate  vicinity  were  neither  so 
and  approached  by  a  narrow  plank,  well  cultivated  nor  so  tidily  trimmed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  angler  or  as  they  have  been  of  late  years.  But 
yiUage  swain.  There  the  waters  eddy  the  situation,  in  all  its  leading  features, 
in  some  mimic  inlet,  over  a  deep  hole,  was  the  same,  and  a  lovely  and  inte- 
the  resort  of  the  large  trout^  or  perhaps  resting  one  it  appeared  to  all  our  party, 
tiie  salmon.  See !  the  nust  nas  en-  It  was  often  a  subject  of  special  re- 
tirely  dispersed,  the  water  no  longer  mark,  how  invariably  the  monkish 
appears  as  if  boiling,  when  it  sent  up  orders  hit  upon  the  cnoicest  spots  in 
volumes  of  steam  from  its  surface,  an  extended  range  of  country  to  fix 
Ab  the  morning  advances,  innume-  their  dwellings.  This  is  very  notice- 
lable  dra^n-flies,  with  their  beautiful  able  both  in  Britam  and  on  the  Con- 
blue  bodies,  are  constantly  skinuning  tinent  They  had  a  keen  e^e  for  the 
the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  m  nature; 
kingfisher  darts  across  and  across  it,  and  no  external  appliances  were  lost 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  sight  of  to  make  tneir  personal  lives 

*  Come,'  said  Mr  Grey  (now  Lord  happy  and  cosv.  The  nver  shows  it- 
HowickX  *  i^  ^6  &i^  really  going  to-  self  here  to  the  greatest  advantage; 
day.  it  is  hi^h  time  we  were  ofil  We  sweeping  around  the  locality  in  majes- 
shall  have  full  six  or  seven  miles  to  tic  and  expansive  streams,  and  long 
walk,  and  we  shall  find  it  a  stiff  pull  stretches  oi  still  water.  On  every  side 
amon^  these  bills.  Have  ^ou  got  all  the  eye  rests  upon  the  landscape  with 
vonrngl  Well,  good-morning  aU;  and  rapturous  delignt 
nere  we  are  under  weigL*  ^  saying.  We  all  got  ready  for  immediate  ac- 
he took  his  own  rod,  put  his  creel  tion;  rods  fixed,  fly-books  out,  lines 
over  his  shoulder,  full  of  the  liveliness  adjusted,  flies  tied  on;  all  were  eager 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  true  angler.  We  for  sport.  The  water  and  weather 
all  followed.  seemed  promising.    We  divided  our 

The  slgr  is  full  of  slowly-opening,  body  into  several  sections  of  twos  and 

rolling,   evasive,  fleecy  clouds,  that  threes,  covering  about  a  mile  and  a-half 

never  do  what  you  think  they  are  of  the  banks  of  the   river.    I  had 

goin^  to  do,  and  always  develop  their  Whitbread  and  Ponsonby  for  mv  com- 

magical  forms  in  unexpected  shapes  panions.    They  were  neither  of  them 

and  figures.    So  you  get  and  lose  the  much  skilled  m  fly-fishing;  and  this 

sonshine  by  turns,  and  go  along  a  I  soon  found,  to  my  cost.    They  both 

winding  and  chequered  road  among  frankly  acknowledged  their  want  of 

the  mountains^     x  ou  make  your  way  experience.    Whitbread  remarked,  '  I 

among  swampy  meadows,  full  of  rank  used  to  be  a  famous  fisher  when  a 

grass,  clumps  of  alders,  here  and  there  boy— many's  the  stickleback  I  have 

utile  arboral  villages  of  hemlock,  and  caught;  *  and  Ponsonby  was  equally 

a  fringe  of  bushes  and  trees  winds  cir-  eloquent  on  his  youthful  exploits  in 

cuitously  through  the  entire  ramble.  Ireland,  among  the  trout  streams  near 

bavins  in  chaise  the  splendid  and  the  family  estate.    And  now,  if  I  have 

limpia  river,  whose  fair  face  the  sim  the  good  fortune  to  engage  the  atten- 

is  not  in  some  s^ts  to  gasse  too  broadly  tion  of  a  brother  of  tne  angle — one 

upon,  bat  only  in  golden  glances,  soft^  whose  heart  warms  at  the  recollection 

ened  and  tempered  to  mildness  by  the  of  the  rod  and  stream — I  would  wish 

leafy  bath  of  ludd  green  through  which  to  speak  a  word  of  confidence  in  his 

it  panes.  ear.    Truth  and  candour  compel  me 
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to  say  that  there  are  diBappointments  and  day  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  pro- 

and  annoyances  attendant  on  the  sport  selyte,  that  his  own  soul  may  be  saved, 

of  angling,  as  well  as  on  every  otner;  feels  the  thrill  of  devoted  enthusiasm 

which,  though  not  unfrequently  vexa-  more  sensibly,  or  sets  a  higher  value 

tious  at  the  time,  often  afford  subjects  on  the  achievements  of  conversion, 

for  mirth  to  the  honest  fishermen  bv  '  We  shall  abide,'  said  Mr  Whit- 

whom  they  have  been  experienced,  bread,  *  bv  your  instructions;  and  we 

He  may  get  a  ducking,  either  from  the  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  sucoMsful, 

weather,  or  from  an  unexpected  plunge  this  delightful  morning.    I  should  like 

intothestream — ^butthenuntsmanand  exceedingly  to  catch  a  salmon.* 

fowler  are  liable  to  the  same  accidents;  '  I  daresav  you  would,'  rejoined  Mr 

he  mav  bring  home  an  empty  creel —  Ponsonby,  *  out  my  ambition  does  not 

but  other  sportsmen  are  not  always  soar  so  high;  I  shall  be  content  with  a 

successful — the  birds  may  be  wild,  or  few  good-si^  trout' 

the  hounds  mav  lose  scent    But,  of  We  each  repaired  to  separate  parts 

the  many  trials  of  an  enthusiastic  of  the  river.    I  had  just  got  mv  own 

angler,  none  make  a  larger  demand  on  tackle  adjusted,  when  I  was  loudly 

his  patience,  than  being  coupled  with  called  for  by  Mr  Whitbread,  who  had 

one  or  more  friends  who  lack  the  re-  whipped  off  his  flies,  and  could  not 

qui8itede^;ree  of  angling  art  and  know-  repfaice  them.    I  had  to  trip  a  few 

ledge  to  &  everythmgfor  themselves,  hundred  paces  to  put  him  again  to 

We  would  say  to  the  ear  we  are  now  rights,  and  to  give  him  a  few  short 

supposed  to  address,  Brother,  if  you  lessons  on  the  subject  of  crackling  off 

have  not  akeady  bought  experience,  flies.    Well,  I  had  not  thrown  my 

let  me  beseech  you  to  shun  the  bait  own  line  in  a  score  of  times,  tiU  I  saw 

sometimes  thrown  out  by  the  enemy,  Mr  Ponsonby  waving  his  hat,  and 

of  seeming  to  become  proselytes  to  beckoning  me  to  come  to  his  aasist- 

your  urgent  arguments  in  defence  and  ance.    I  threw  down  my  rod,  and  ran 

recommendation   of   ^our   favourite  off  immediately  when  I  found  he  had 

amusement  and  offering  to  accom-  allowed  his  line  to  float  too  near  some 

panv  you  lor  a  day's  fisninff,  if  you  trees,  and  it  was  firmly  hooked  on  one 

will  take  the  trouble  to  give  mem  mme  of  the  branches  which  dipped  into  the 

little  instruction  on  the  mMect.    This  surface  of  the  water,  ana  which  was 

has  often  been  the  trap  I  have  fallen  here  of  considerable  deepness.    No- 

into:  and  I  therefore  speak  feelingly  thing  could  be  done  savewinding  up  the 

on  tne  matter.  line,  and  making  as  small  a  sacrifice 

I  found  I  had  to  put  all  the  flies  as  possible,  in  breaking  it  off  from  the 

and  lines  of  both  my  friends  into  order,  branch.    This  was  done  with  the  loss 

for  they  had  no  idea  of  doing  this  in  of  the  cast-line  and  flies.    New  ones 

an  artistic  style  for  themselves.    This  were  put  on,  and  after  half-an-hour's 

matter  accomplished,  I  had  next  to  interruption,  I  once  more  had  my  own 

direct  them  to  the  best  portions  of  the  rod  in  nand  agairL 

streams,  accompanying  my  instruo-  I  had  not  fished  half-an-hour  till  I 

tions  with  some  remarks  on  the  neces-  saw  Mr  Ponsonby  coming  towards  me 

sity  which  every  true  angler  is  under,  with  rather  a  rueful  countenance,    fie 

of  learning  to  cultivate  t^fishof's  eye;  said  he  had  lost  all  his  flies,  and  a 

that  is,  to  have  such  a  keen  insight  good  portion  of  his  line,  by  getting 

into  the  localities  where  flsh  of  various  entangled  with  an  old  stump  of  a  tree. 

sizes  and  kinds  are  in  the  habit  of  He  b^;ged  I  would  put  his  tackle  all 

frequentiiig,  that  you  shall  not  throw  right  again;  which  I  did. 

your  line  into  barren  and  unprofitable  *  I  am,  you  see,  very  helpless,'  said 

waters.     To  these  instructions,  im-  he;  '  I  fear  I  shall  never  make  a  good 

parted  with  all  ardour  and  simplicity  angler.' 

of  language,  my  pupils  appeared  to  I  endeavoured  to  console  him  under 

pja^  great  attention;  and  I  fondly  an-  these  casual  mishaps.     Being  fully 

tiapated  they  would  be  large  pronters  refitted  once  more,  he  took  his  depar- 

bythem.    Nothing  gives  a  true  angler  ture;  and  I  saw  nim  about  an  hour 

so  much  delist  as  the  thought  of  mak-  after,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  cap- 

ing  a  decided  convert    No  votary  of  turing  four  or  five  very  nice-siised 

the  Church  of  Rome,  who  labours  night  trout;  an  exploit  which  seemed  to  give 
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him  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  and  seeds.    No  leaf  drops  tintU  a  bud  is 

which  fully  repaid  him  for  his  past  bom.    Already  anotner  year  is  hidden 

misfortunes.  among  the  grass,  or  along  the  boughs; 

*  Now/  said  he,  *  I  shall  consider  another  summer  is  secured  among  the 

myself  a  real  fly-fisher  from  this  day  declining  and  fadine  flowers.    Along 

henoeforth.    I  shall  take  out  a  pis-  these   hedgerows    uie   ^reen   heart- 

catoiy  diploma  of  no  mean  order.'  shaped  leaves  of  the  violet  tell  us 

PoDsonby  was  a  man  of  a  very  fine  that  it  is  all  well  at  the  root,  and  if 

and  reflective  mind  and  he  was  at  we  could  turn  the  soil^  we  would  find 

this  period  of  his  lite  fond  of  botany  all  those  spring  beauties  that  died  to 

and  flowers  of  all  kinds.    Just  after  I  be  only  sleepmg.    How  cheering  is 

had  to-day  conjgratulated  him  on  his  all  this !    Every  tree,  and  every  root 

suoceaa  in  fishing,  he  sat  down  by  a  and  flower,  are  annual  prophets  sent 

hed^e-side,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  to  affirm  the  future  and  cheer  the  way. 

partial  to  botanical  studies.  lanswered  Thus,  as  birds,  to  teach  their  little  ones 

in  the  n^ative.  to  fly,  do  fly  first  themselves,  and  show 

*Ah!'  said  he,  'you  lose  a  great  the  wav;  and  as  guides  tnat  would 
source  of  agreeable  pleasure.  Plants  bring  the  timid  to  venture  into  the 
afford  to  man  a  rich  seam  of  reflection,  dark-faced  ford,  do  first  go  back  and 
Look  at  these  blue-bells  and  flowers  ford  through  it;  so  the  year  and  all 
tiiere.  How  exquisitely  rich  and  beau-  its  mighty  multitudes  of  growths  walk 
tifiil  they  are;  but  in  two  or  three  in  and  out  before  the  face  of  man.  to 
months^  the  scene  wiU  be  entirelv  encourage  his  faith  in  life  by  deatn — 
changecL  The  colds  and  frosts  wiU  of  decaying  for  the  sake  of  better 
come,  and  with  their  sharp  sickles  growth.  Every  seed  and  every  bud 
will  cut  all  before  them.  Nature  wluspers  to  us  to  secure,  while  the 
makes  a  great  effort— a  sort  of  tri-  leafisstill  men,  that  germ  which  shall 
umph — ^before  these  destroyers  set  ear-  live  when  frosts  have  destroyed  both 
nestly  to  work.  She  loves  to  die  in  leaf  and  flower.  Now,*  continued  he, 
my  colours  and  emblazoned  dresses,  rising  from  his  seat,  *you  can  lecture 
Tbe  v^etable  cohorts  march  out  of  me  on  fish  and  fishing,  if  you  like.' 
the  season  in  glowing  and  flaming  ha-  I  thanked  him  for  his  instructive 
biliments,  as  if  to  leave  the  earth  lecture,  but  remarked,  that  I  would 
more  in  triumph  than  in  sadness.  It  is  not  now  attempt  to  return  the  compli- 
not,  however,  nature  that  is  ever  sad,  ment»  as  we  were  aU  called  to  dwell 
bat  only  we  ourselves,  who  dare  not  upon  more  material  and  necessary 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  that  have  topics— to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  pic- 
not  her  prophesies  of  the  future  in  our  nic,  or  anglmg  dinner,  which  was  pre- 
boeoms.  Menwill  sit  down  beneath  the  pared  on  the  side  of  the  grassy  iiill, 
shower  of  golden  leaves  that  every  puff  close  to  the  Abbey.  The  whole  party 
of  wind  in  autumn  casts  down  in  neld  met  here  about  flve  o'clock  in  the 
and  forest,  and  they  will  remember  the  afternoon,  and  eijjoyed  a  most  suit- 
days  of  a  bygone  summer,  and  the  able  and  refreshing  repast,  washed 
vigour  and  beau^  of  young  leaves;  down  by  some  good  port  and  sherry. 
th^  will  mark  tne  boughs  growing  We  rehearsed  our  various  angling  suc- 
bara,  and  the  increasing  spots  among  cesses  and  disappointments,  as  good 
the  thickest  trees,  through  which  the  and  zealous  sportsmen  are  wont  to  do. 
heavens  every  day  do  more  and  more  Wehadall  gotsomethiDg  toshow;  some 
appear,  as  their  leaves  grow  fewer,  more  and  some  less  of  trout,  added 
and  now  spring  again  to  repair  the  to  which,  we  had  three  salmon^  whose 
waste,  and  they  thus  sigh  that  sum-  united  weight  was  about  fifty  pounds. 
mer  passeth,  and  winter  oometh.  How  This  we  all  considered  no  small  success 
many  suggestioiiB  and  illustrations  of  for  the  time  we  had  sojourned  on  the 
the  life  of  man  do  we  not  find  in  river.  Lord  Howick  had  taken  two 
such  contemplations !  But  mark  fur-  of  these,  and  the  other  was  hooked  by 
ther.  There  is  as  much  life  in  autumn  M.  Didot,  but  killed  by  another  angler. 
and  in  winter,  as  there  is  deoUh^  and  a  gentleman  from  London,  who  formed 
as  much  creation  and  growth  as  there  one  of  the  party.  Our  success  was 
is  of  decay  and  of  passing  away,  somewhat  out  of  the  common  run; 
Every  flower  has  left  its  house  full  of  for,  while  we  were  fishing  with  fly, 
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and  the  weather  was  fine  and  bright,  you  to  him,  till  a  sympathetic  connec- 
the  river  became  suddenly  flooded  and  tion  is  established,  and  he  always 
white-coloured  Its  rise  was  not  to  seems  to  do  just  what  you  wanted 
any  ^eat  extent,  but  its  hue  struck  us  him  to  do.  Now  a  leisurely,  swing- 
all  with  surprise.  It  continued  in  this  in^  walk;  now  a  smart  trot;  then  a 
state  for  nearly  three  hours.  We  had  spuited  bit  of  a  canter,  which  imner- 
seen  no  rain  nor  heavy  clouds  in  the  ceptibly  dies  away  into  an  amble, 
neighbourhood,  but  we  conjectured  pace,  and  walk.  When  you  rise  a  hill 
there  had  been  some  heavy  thunder-  to  overlook  a  bold  or  extensive  pro- 
storm,  either  near  the  source  of  the  spect,  can  anybody  persuade  vou  that 
main  river,  or  some  of  its  chief  tribu-  your  horse  does  not  enjoy  the  sight 
taries,  several  miles  to  the  west  Such  too?  His  ears  go  forward;  his  eve 
an  event  as  this  is  rather  uncommon  lights  up  with  a  mrge  and  bright  look; 
in  the  Tweed,  so  far  down  the  stream  and  he  gazes  for  a  moment  with  equine 
as  Melrose.  During  the  time  the  enthusiasm,  till  some  succulent  bough 
river  ran  thick  and  puddly,  most  of  or  srassy  tuft  converts  his  taste  into 
the  party  took  to  worm  fishing,  and  a  physical  form.  A  good  horse  is  a 
were  tolerably  successful  Bait  how-  perfect  gentleman.  He  meets  you  in 
ever,  was  difiicult  to  procure.  Worms  the  morning  with  unmistakeable  plea- 
were  sought  for  in  the  pasture-grounds  sure.  If  you  are  near  the  grain-bin, 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  was  he  will  give  you  the  most  cordial  in- 
rather  amusing  and  grotesque  to  see  vitation,  if  not  to  breakfast  with  him, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  least  to  wait  upon  him  in  that 
grubbing  as  zealously  for  bait  as  they  interesting  ceremony.  There  is  no 
would  have  done  for  a  good  fat  place  hoggish  taste  in  his  meala  His  drink- 
at  the  Treasurer.  ing  ia  particularly  nice:  he  always 

After  the  dmner  on  the  grass  was  loves  running  water,  in  the  clearest 

over,  which  lasted  nearly  a  couple  of  brook,  and  at  the  most  sparkling  spot 

hours,  we  all  distributed  ourselves  to  in  it    He  arches  down  his  neck  to 

our  separate  resting-places  for  the  the  surface;  his  mane  falls  gracefully 

night,  with  the  intention  of  proceed-  over  his  head;  he  drinks  with  hearty 

ing,  the  next  day,  as  far  as  Inner-  earnestness;  and  the  throbbing  swai- 

leitnen.    Before  we  left  the  grounds  lows  pulsate  so  audibly  and  musically, 

Sheridan  was  a  little  mellow,  out  not  that  vou  feel  a  sympathetic  thirst 

tipsy;  and  he  and  Whitbread  had  a  Now  he  lifts  his  head,  and  looks  first 

long  disDutation  upon  some  points  up  the  road,  to  see  who  is  coming; 

connected  with  the  trial  of  the  Mar-  and  then  down  the  road,  at  those 

quis  of  Hastings.    How  it  ended,  I  do  work-horses   turned   loose,    afifectinc 

not  remember.    Our  French  friends  gaiety,  with  their  old,  stiif  less,  ana 

did  not  seem  to  imderstand  the  points  hard  and  hooped  bellies;  and  then, 

in  dispute.  with  a  long  breath,  he  takes  the  after- 

We  started  at  seven  o'clock  the  drink.    Once  more  lifting  his  head, 

next  morning,  and  the  weather  ap-  but  now  only  a  few  inches  above  the 

pearedfine.    There  were  a  few  clouds,  surface,  the  drops  trickle  from  his 

out  not  of  a  wateiy  complexion.    We  lips  back  to  the  brook.    Finally,  he 

were  all  mounted  this  morning  on  cleanses  his  mouth,  and  chews  his  bit, 

horseback,  and  we  formed  a  powerful  and  pla^  with  the  surface  of  the 

cavalcade.     When  one  is  on  horse-  water  with  his  Up,  and  begins  to  paw 

back,  one  can  do  more  in  a  shorter  the  stream.    Guiding  him  out,  you 

time  than  on  foot    You  abbreviate  perchance,  like  most  angling  tourists, 

the  time  and  labour  of  passing  over  are  thirsty,  and  propose  to  yourself  to 

the  intermediate  space  between  you  have  a  n»J  boy*s  arinL    Selecting  a 

and  the  point  of  interest    Then  there  favourable  place,  on  a  dry  bank,  where 

is  good  comi)any  in  a  spirited  horse,  the  stones  give  you  a  suitable  rest 

a  thousand  times  more  than  in  a  flat  vou  lie  flat  down  at  full  length,  and 

man.    You  sit  on  your  saddle  at  ease,  begin.    Your  luck  will  depend  upon 

giving  the  horse  his  own  way,  the  your  judgment  of  places  and  skill  of 

bridle  loose,  while  you  scan  on  either  performance.    Should  you  be  too  diff- 

side  the  various  features  of  the  way.  nified  to  lie  down,  you  will  probably 

Your  nag  becomes  used  to  you,  and  compromise  matters,  and  kneel  awk- 
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wardly,  protrudiiie  your  head  to  the  at  present  Within  the  last  half-cen- 
edge,  where  a  little  pool  breaks  over  tyiy  there  have  been  fine  bluli's  of 
its  rim;  and  then  you  will  probably  hills  planted  with  wood,  and  the  gen- 
6end  the  first  drops  down  the  wrong  tlemen's  residences  in  the  neighbour- 
way.  Musical  as  is  crystal  water  hood  have  been  laid  out  with  ^eat 
softly  flowing  over  silver  gravel  be-  taste  and  tidiness..  Many  houses  have 
tween  fringed  banks,  its  passage  down  likewise  been  built  within  this  period, 
the  breaimng  tubes  is  anything  but  which  give  the  place,  at  the  present 
musical  or  graceful;  and  you  will  have  hour,  a  more  wealthy  and  refined  as- 
an  episode  with  your  handkerchief  pect  than  it  had  in  the  days  of  yore. 
behind  the  bushes, — coughing,  crying.  We  soon  commenced  operations  on 
and  greatly  exercised  in  various  ways,  the  river.  It  seemed  to  oe  in  capital 
But  if  vom  are  willing  to  be  a  real  order:  and  the  weather  was  promis- 
boy  (and  no  one  is  really  fit  to  be  a  ing,  oemg  one  of  those  dull,  cloudy 
man  after  he  has  cast  out  all  the  boy),  days,  with  a  gentle  wind,  wnich  are 
and  lie  level  with  the  stream,  careless  of  generally  favourable  to  the  fly-fisher's 
glass  orgravel  on  your  vest,  and  apply  operations.  Lord  Howick  and  Mr 
your  lips  gently,  just  above  the  pomt  Whitbread  put  on  large  salmon-flies; 
of  the  ripple  where  it  breaks  over  the  and  the  latter  gentleman  had  not 
gravel,  you  shall  quietly  and  relish-  fished  a  piece  of  deep  water  long,  till 
rally  quench  your  thirst;  and,  if  you  he  hooked  a  salmon,  which  leaped 
be  nandsome,  or  think  yourself  so,  often  to  a  great  height  out  of  the 
regale  your  eyes,  too,  with  a  fair  fiace,  water,  and  then,  after  about  half-an- 
seen  in  that  orig|inal  mirror  in  which,  hour's  run,  took  what  is  called  the 
long  before  quicksilver  or  polished  sulks^  and  would  not  stir  an  inch, 
metol,  Adam  and  Eve  made  their  We  threw  one  or  two  small  stones 
toilet.  There  is  another  mode  of  near  his  lodging-place,  and  at  length 
slaking  your  thirst,  which  is  worthv  he  moved  out  again,  and  showed  play. 
of  a  Tod-fisher^s  notice.  With  both  After  another  run  of  about  a  hundred 
bands  form  a  cup  by  lapping  the  little  yards  ^or  two,  the  fish  gave  evident 
finger  of  the  left  hand  upon  the  oor-  signs  of  fatigue,  and  the  ander  soon 
resxmnding  part  of  the  rignt,  and  then  brought  him  in  safety  to  the  l»nk. 
curving  the  whole  to  a  bowl-form.  A  He  was  about  ten  pounds,  and  appear- 
little  practice  will  enable  you  to  lift  ed  to  be  a  clean-run  fish.  Mr  Whit- 
and  drink  from  this  bucket  with  great  bread  was  delighted  beyond  measure, 
ease,  where  the  ground  does  not  per-  as  it  was  the  first  real  salmon  he  had 
mit  recumbency.  A  good  pair  of  ever  caught  in  his  life. 
hands  ought  to  hold  two  large  and  Most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
one  small  mouthfuls.  But  tnis,  of  part^  were  more  or  less  successful. 
course,  must  likewise  depend  on  the  Sheridan  fished  little:  he  carried  a 
size  of  the  mouth.  pocket  Shakspere  with  him,  and  I 
The  party  or  cavalcade  arrived  at  often  observed  him  reading  it,  and 
Innerleithen,  a  place  which  was  often,  laying  down  his  rod.  We  aU  stopped 
in  former  days,  honoured  by  the  resi-  at  this  locality  for  three  days,  and 
dence  of  Scottish  kings.  It  is  a  beau-  had  fair  sport  auring  the  whole  of  the 
tiful  and  sequest^ed  spot  lying  close  time.  Indeed,  some  had  more  fish 
at  the  bottom  of  high  hiUs)  with  the  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with.  A 
river  at  the  south  side  of  it,  wind-  good  many  were  given  away  to  some 
ing  round  the  village  in  a  majestic  of  the  people  in  the  village.  The 
ai&  lovely  manner.  The  waters  here  party  at  length  set  off  southwards, 
are  considered  some  of  the  very  to  Howick  Hall  in  Northumberland, 
best  in  the  river  for  agreeable  fly-  where  they  purposed  remaining  for  a 
fishing,  both  for  salmon  and  trout  few  days,  and  then  to  try  the  rod 
The  streams  are  rippling  and  com-  in  the  higher  streams  of  the  North 
mandable  with  the  rod,  while  there  Tyne,  a  very  favourite  stream  in  that 
are  fine  stretches  of  still  water,  where  part  of  the  north  of  Ihigland 
Uuce  fish  can  procure  shelter.  In-  We  thus  bade  farewell  to  the  Tweed, 
nenei^en  did  not,  at  the  time  we  on  this  occasion.  The  ei^joyment  we 
are  now  alluding  to,  present  so  many  had  received  from  these  few  days' 
artificial  beauties  of  scenery  as  it  does  sojourn  on  its  banks  cannot  be  mea- 
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sured  by  words.  We  were  not  ashamed  amaEement  at  the  exhibition.  And 
to  acknowledge,  that  our  ride  through  how  often,  when  we  have  been  wan- 
some  of  the  localities  on  its  banks  was  dering  among  the  moimtain-streama 
attended  with  an  overflowinf^  of  grati-  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  have 
tude,  as  intelligent  and  distinct  as  we  been  rendered  almost  speechless 
ever  we  escperienced  towards  a  liying  by  the  grand  displays  in  the  firma- 
person.  why  not?  Are  not  the  hea-  ment,  and  with  that  rush  of  mingled 
yens  and  the  earth  susceptible,  in  an  feelii^  of  delight  and  awe  which  sudi 
unlimited  degree,  of  conferring  bene-  spectacles  are  fitted  to  excite  in  a 
factions  on  man?  Are  not  all  the  en-  tninlring  mind.  This  should  be  one 
chantments  of  morning  and  evening —  of  the  constant  sources  out  of  which 
all  the  processes  of  the  seasons —  the  intelligent  rod-fisher  should  derive 
almoners  of  the  Almighty's  bounty?  a  great  portion  of  his  pleasurable  ez- 
He  walks  through  the  earth  with  ten  citement  Consider  for  a  moment^  if 
thousand  gifts,  which  he  finds  no  one  there  were  an  artist  amongst  us  who 
willing  to  receiva  Men  live  in  po-  could  stand  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  the 
verty,  in  sadness,  and  dissatisfaction,  presence  of  a  living  assemblage,  and 
yeaminff  and  wishing  for  joy,  while  work  with  such  marvellous  celerity 
above  tnem  and  about  them,  uix)n  the  and  genius,  that  in  half-an-hour  there 
grandest  scale,  and  with  variations  should  glow  from  his  canvas  a  gor- 
beyond  record,  are  stores  of  pleasure  geous  sunset,  such  as  flushed  in  a  day 
beyond  all  exnaustion,  and  incapable  of  July  at  the  time  we  are  now  speak- 
of  palling  upon  the  taste.  When  our  ing  of;  and  then,  when  the  spectators 
heart  has  awelt  for  a  long  time  in  hi^  gazed  their  fill,  shoula  rub  it 
these  royalties,  and  has  been  made  hasti^  out,  and  overlay  it  in  a  twenty 
rich  with  a  wealth  that  brings  no  care,  minutes'  work  witii  another  picture, 
nor  burden,  nor  corruption,  and  that  such  as  nature  paints  rapidly  after 
wastes  only  to  burst  lorth  with  new  sunset — its  silvei^  white,  its  faint 
treasures  and  sweeter  surprises,  we  apple-green,  its  pink,  its  yellow,  its 
cannot  forbear — ^thankfulness  and  gra-  orange  hues,  imperceptibly  mingling 
titude  fill  the  eye,  rather  than  move  into  greys,  and  tne  black-blue  of  the 
the  tonf^ue.  By  a  natural  process,  the  upper  arch  of  the  heavens,  to  be  rubbed 
mind  gives  sentient  life  to  the  mes-  out  again,  and  succeeded  by  picturea 
sensers  of  nature,  and  regards  them  of  clouds— all  or  any  of  these  extraoF- 
as  tne  cheerful  ana  conscious  stewards  dinary  combinations  of  grandeur,  in 
of  the  divine  goodness.  Nor  can  we  form  and  in  colour,  that  makes  one 
forbear  a  sense  of  sorrow  that  that  tremble  to  stand  and  look  up;  these, 
which  was  meant  for  so  great  a  bless-  again,  to  be  followed  by  vivid  por- 
ing to  all  men  should  be  wasted  upon  traitures  of  more  calm  atmospherio 
the  greatest  number  of  men,  eitner  conditions  of  the  heavens;  and  so  on 
because  they  lack  education  towards  endlesslv:  such  a  man  would  be  fol- 
such  things^  or  lack  a  sensibility  that  lowed  by  eaoer  crowds,  his  works 
develops  without  education.  lauded,  and  he  called  a  god.  He 
We  nave  been  led  into  this  train  of  t^ouMoeagod.  Such  is  Omnipotenoe. 
reflection  by  a  vivid  recollection,  even  He  fills  the  heavens  with  pictures, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  three-  strikes  through  them  with  efiaoement, 
score  years,  of  the  magnificent  sky  we  that  he  may  pour  on  the  endless  races 
saw  on  the  evening  we  left  the  Tweed,  of  his  intelhgent  creatures  tJie  ever- 
Our  whole  party  were  rivetted  with  varying  ideas  of  beauty  and  migesty. 
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We  were  talkLmz  of  first  impreasionSy  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  nineteenth 
ami  MisB  PriBciUa  waxed  eloquent  century  ^[otism  is  a  simple  matter  of 
This  she  was  wont  to  do  in  the  fact^  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  eveiy 
dusk  of  a  summer  evening,  and  there-  one.  To  say  that  your  friend  is  ego- 
fore  it  was  the  time  which  I  alwajrs  tistica!,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  ne 
chose  for  my  visit  But  before  I  tell  is  a  man. 
you  what  our  conversation  was,  you  When  I  tell  you,  therefore,  that  I 


may  wish  to  know  something  about  wish  to  describe  Miss  Priscilla  to  yoi 
Mias  Priscilla  and  the  *  I '  talking  to  it  means — as  you  know  perfectly  well 
her.  Now  you  must  be  aware  uiat  — that  I  intend  you  to  get  at  her 
every  Englishman  of  the  present  dav  through  me.  You  are  quite  sure  that 
loolm  upon  himself  as  the  centre  of  all  I  shaU  begin  by  telling  you  something 
created  tiiinga.  I  say  advisedlv^  ev^  about  myself.  Know,  then,  tiiat  I 
Englishman,  for  the  minority  thinking  have  peculiar  notions  respecting  the 
otherwise  is  so  wretchedl jr  small,  that  influence  of  mind  upon  matter — of  the 
it  is  scarcely  worth  taking  into  account  heart  and  soul  upon  the  form  and  fea- 
st all;  but  '.mind  you  I  do  not  mean  ture.  I  look  upon  a  fair  face  as  the 
to  ezdttde  Frenchmen,  Gtonans,  and  outcome  of  a  noble  heart,  and  aye  to 
o^ers:  so  far  as  my  own  feelings  go,  the  possessor  of  it — imd  that  gkdly — 
I  might  with  equal  truth  say,  every  credit  for  the  possession  of  every  good 
man  is  to  himself  the  centre  of  the  and  perfect  gift  K— as  I  must  con- 
imiveise.  I  prefer  'eveiy  EnglU/^  fess;  sometimes  happens — I  am  de- 
mon,' iust  because  it  is  a  more  ma-  ceived,  I  still  maintain  that  my  theory 
oageable  assertion,  and  one  that  is  is  correct  By  some  evil  chance  the 
more  obviously  s^-evident  If  you  true  nature  has  been  overlaid  and 
doubt  this^  suppose  for  one  ins^t  crushed,  and  only  one  mode  of  expres- 
that  I  were  about  to  write  the  history  sion  has  been  possible  for  it,  that  which 
of  tiie  Great  Mogul,  would  not  the  oo-  develops  beauty  of  form  and  face, 
rious  way  to  get  at  the  subject  be  by  Throu^  life,  therefore,  there  is  a  con- 
a  strai^t  line  drawn  from  the  centre  tradiction  in  the  veiy  existence  of  such 
to  that  point  in  the  circumference?  a  person;  but  the  time  will  surely  come 
In  other  words,  should  I  not  naturally  wnen  the  hidden  germ  shall  be  brought 
begin  by  stating  my  own  opinions  as  forth,  and  a  harmonious  development 
to  all  institutions,  political,  social,  and  of  the  whole  being  become  not  only 
religioos;  my  own  views  on  aU  topics  possible  but  imperative, 
of  any  or  no  interest;  my  own  notions  I  confess  that  in  cases  the  reverse 
with  respect  to  aJl  events,  past^  pre-  of  this  I  do  not  see  mv  way  so  clearlv, 
sent  ai^  to  come,  and  so  along  the  and  have  often  thougnt  of  asking  help 
level  of  my  own  thoujdits  and  feelings  from  my  friend  Priscilla.  How  is  it 
to  this  subject  which  I  have  chosen  to  possible  that  the  outward  should  not 
illustrate  them?  And,  then,  when  we  correspond  with  the  inner  worth  and 
have  fairly  readied  t^e  Great  Mogul,  beauty?  And  why— seeing  that  ma- 
do  you  expect  to  see  him  in  any  posi-  terial  lies  passive  in  the  hands  of  the 
tion,  eating,  drinking,  waking,  or  sleep-  artist — ^why  does  the  body  refuse  to 
in&  witiiout  the  showman  by  his  side,  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
9m  that,  too,  in  Uie  most  obtrusive  soul? 

manner  possible?    Just  think  for  a  Can  marble  rebel  against  the  sculp- 

moment:  do  you.  do  I,  does  any  one  tor?  or  has  canvas  power  over  the* 

elseylookonmmmtiieli^tofaman?  painter?    Why,  then,  does  this  agglo- 

is  he  not  a  marionette?  does  any  one  meration  of  mnbs  and  members  set 

who  comes  to  see  the  show  forget  me,  itself  against  me;  and  by  what  power 

or  for  an  instant  lose  the  conscious-  does  it  gain  the  victory? 

nen  of  my  presence?    Do  I  intend  It  is  a  clear  case  for  the  counsel  and 

thattheysnoulddoso?  Certainly  not  suggestions  of  Miss  Priscilla,  for  it 
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Beems  to  me  that  decisions  of  such  has  a  grace  and  sweetness  which  I 

vital  import  hang  upon  this,  to  many  have  never  heard  surpassed,  even  by 

persons,  insignificant  question,  for  in-  the  most  silvery  murmtirs.    There  is 

stance,— the  doctrine  of  necessity  and  always  an  under-current  of  melodv  in 

man's   slavery   to   external   circum-  Miss  Priscilla*s  talking,  which,  alone 

stances, — that  I  dare  not  believe  it  and  independent  of  the  words  she  ut- 

possible  that  all  those  moral  and  men-  ters,  is  an  adequate  expression  of  feel- 

tal  qualities,  which  constitute  what  we  ing.    Her  voice  is  certainly  a  perfect 

call  ^oo(/7i€w,  can  exist  without  beauty,  instrument,  over  which  she  has  the 

For  this  very  reason  I  always  visit  most  complete  command. 
Miss  IViscilla  m  the  duskj  I  am  im-  At  last,  then,  we  are  seated  at  the 
patient  of  the  bare  su^estion  of  can-  open  window,  late  one  summer  even- 
dies,  intolerant  of  their  introduction,  ing.  talking  about  first  impressions, 
and,  when  the  moon  is  up,  I  decline  ^y  the  by,  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
her  company  as  far  as  the  garden-sate  not  yet  explained,  why  Miss  Priscilla 
in  a  manner  as  chilling  and  repefling  was  always  more  inchned  to  talk  at 
as  I  can  possibly  make  it  The  fact  that  time  than  at  anv  other.  Now 
is,  I  never  wish  to  see  Miss  Priscilla  that  I  think  of  it,  I  really  don't  know, 
again.  There  she  is,  with  a  gaunt,  grim  nor  can  I  find  any  reason  for,  or  give 
body  and  face;  but  no — ^why  snould  any  explanation  of  it,  from  my  own 
you  be  as  painfully  conscious  of  her  experienca  I,  like  you,  too,  dear  reader, 
ugliness  as  I  am?  After  all,  I  don't  naturally  look  to  my  own  thoughts 
see  what  necessity  there  is  for  describ-  and  feelings  for  an  explanation  of  any- 
ing  her  appearance  at  all.  thing  and  everything  I  see  in  others. 

1  prefer  taking  you  into  the  almost  If  I  don't  find  that  explanation,  I  con- 
dark  room,  and  introducing  you  to  a  elude — indeed  we  all  conclude — ^that 
tall  woman,  wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  the  thing  has  no  legitimate  existence, 
who  bids  you  welcome,  in  a  sweet,  low  and  we  let  it  down  as  easily  as  we  can, 
voice.  if  we  do  not  ignore  it  altogether.    Ton 

Wewilltarryawhile  and  consider  the  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that 

voice,  because  that  is  characteristic  of  possibly  Miss  Priscilla  did  not>  after 

the  woman,  and  harmonises  with  her  alL  talk  more  at  one  time  than  she 

whole  inner  being.    It  is  low-toned,  did  at  another;  or  that,  if  so,  she  does 

and  fall  of  deep  mfiexions,  and  yet  it  it  without  any  reason  at  aU. 

11. 

We  were  talking,  then,  of  first  im-  find  this,  and  to  find  that,  and  to  find 

pressions.  the  other,  prying  into  comers  of  the 

*  First  impressions,'  said  I;  'I  don't  mouth,  fingering  btmips  of  the  h^ul, 

know  that  I  have  ever  thought  much  speculating  upon  finger-nails,  and  the 

about  the  subject    I  trust  a  first  im-  texture  of  the  hair.' 

pression  most  implicitly;  don't  you?'  *Stay,'  I  said;  'don't  you  see  that 


a 

but  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  a  ward  and  spiritual  grace,^ 

hasty  decision  of  the  intellect    Most  of  it  ?    It  is  just  all  these  things  which 

people,  when  they  talk  about  the  im-  enable  me  to  form  a  correct  judgment 

pression  made  upon  them  by  any  person,  of  any  man,  even  at  first  skht ' 

mean  the  judgment  which  they  have  *  So  you  ima^e,'  said  Miss  Pris- 

formed  concerning  hiuL    Now,  I  take  cilia;  *  but  I  beheve  them  for  the  most 

this  to  be  a  different  thine  altogether.'  part  to  be  lying  finger-posts  set  up  to 

*  Possibly,  but  you  seldom  find  one  mislead  the  unwary.' 

without  the  other.'  *  Pray,  my  dear  friend,  what  should 

*  There  you  are  mistaken.  I  appre-  you  say  of  the  botanist  who  sits  down 
hend  that  there  are  veiy  few  persons  for  two  hours  in  firont  of  a  tree  before 
on  whom  it  is  possible  to  make  an  he  can  teU  you  if  it  is  a  sago-palm  or 
impression  at  all  They  have  not  suf-  a  horse-chestnut  ?  And  is  it  a  more 
ficient  passivity  to  enable  them  to  re-  difficult  thing  to  tell  an  honest  man 
ceive  it    They  are  looking  about  to  from  a  knave?' 
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'Yes,*  said  Miss  Friscilla,  Weiy  brings  with  it  a  complete  revelation  of 
much  more  difficult  I  have  never  his  whole  being.* 
yet  found  out  a  rooue  till  he  has  '  Caught  you  out  in  an  inaccuracy,' 
cheated  me,  and  I  lancy  mine  is  a  said  Miss  rriscilla;  *when  you  show 
pretty  general  experience.'  your  watch  to  the  watchmaker,  do  you 
'Not  so;  or,  if  so,  it  only  proves  that  say  that  the  first  sight  of  the  works 
you  and  many  others  neglect  the  study  is  a  revelation  to  him]  Of  course  it 
of  fiicts  patent  to  you.  Notice  a  man  would  be  but  a  trivial  objection  to  say 
under  the  influence  of  love,  rage,  grief,  that  the  minority  of  interpreters  of 
greed  of  money,  what  you  wllL  Mark  character  are  men  and  women  who 
what  eflfect  it  produces  upon  him;  you  have  had  insufficient  opportunities  of 
will  know  that  look  again;  you  will  study,  or  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
not  find  it  anywhere,  either  as  a  tran-  selves  of  those  which  they  possess. 
ntory  or  permanent  expression,  with-  How  many  there  are  who  know  a 
out  recognising  it  And  then  remem-  great  deal  about  a  study,  and  yet  un- 
her  that  these  results  are  not  the  effects  derstand  it  not  at  all !  But  suppose 
of  mere  chance,  but  are  produced  by  that  the  majority  of  people  who  speak 
the  action  of  Uws  just  as  much  as  are  confidentlv  on  this  subject  have  in- 
the  oak  trees  of  a  forest  This  sets  vestigated  it  as  deeply  as  you  take  for 
ufl  upon  firm  ground,  enables  us  to  granted^  they  would  just  be  capable 
reach  forward  to  a  certainty;  so  that  of  formmg  a  correct  opinion,  which  no 
it  is  no  longer  necessaiy  to  work  from  doubt  is  a  great  thing,  but  they  would 
within  outward  I  can  say,  show  me  have  no  right  to  talk  aoout  a  revelation 
a  result,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  cause;  or  spiritual  instincts;  and  I  don't  see 
show  me  a  man,  and  t  will  tell  you  that  you  have  in  the  least  answered 
what  his  heart  and  soxd  are — what  my  question  of  "what  is  a  first  impres- 
his  character  is.  Show  me  only  his  sion.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what 
head,  his  face,  his  hand,  or.  as  some  a  spiritual  instinct  is,  from  which  I 
say,  his  noe&  and  I  will  still  tell  you  fancy  you  have  also  gone  a  lone  way.' 
what  he  is;  lor  these  laws  acting,  not  '  Not  so,  my  dear  Priscilla;  1  have 
on  this  part  of  him  or  on  that,  but  on  told  you  what  a  man  means  when  he 
the  whole,  any  one  part  will  be  as  talks  about  a  first  impression.  Sup- 
characteristic  of  the  man  as  an  o^  pose  you  tell  me  what  the  woman 
leaf  of  the  tree.'  means  % ' 

Miss    Priscilla   shook   her   head        'But  that's  just  what  I  want  to 

'God,'  she  said,   'writes   in  broad,  know.    We  women  are  more  passive, 

black  letters  liar  in  the  very  hearts  less  interested,  perhaps,  in  the  how, 

of  some  men,  and  yet  we  see  no  trace  and  whv,  and  wnat  of  new  acquaint- 

of  this  in  form  or  feature.    Whv  not  ances  than  you   are,   and  so  there 

also  believe  it  possible  to  find  the  flashes  out  on  us  a  something  of  good 

shrunk  and  blignted  leaves  on  a  tree  or  evil  that  attracts  or  repels,  which 

sound  at  the  heart]'  we  may  afterwards  stifle,  but   can 

'  first  of  all,'  I  answered,  '  it  is  not  never  foiget    Spiritual  instinct  is  the 

God's  finger,  but  the  devil's,  that  traces  word  for  it,  I  believe;  but  why  do 

liar  anjTwhere;  and  next,  the  charac-  you  use  words  of  which  you  cannot 

ten  are  always  visible,  if  we  have  skill  define  the  meaning] ' 
to  read  theuL    I  do  assure  you  that       'Well,'  said  I,  'we'll  both  think 

to  one  who  has  studied,  really  studied,  the  obnoxious  term  over,  and  compare 

this  subject,  the  first  sight  of  a  man  notes  to-morrow  evening.' 

ni. 

'So)  Miss  Priscilla,  what  do  ^rou  I  been  buried  in  modem  metaphysical 

say  to  "first  impressions,"  and  "spin-  disquisitions  the  whole  day,  and  the 

tual  instincts,"  this  evening]'  only  appreciable  result  is  that  I  am 

'Well,  I  uphold  them  Doth,'  she  not  sure  whether ' 

answered,  'and  have  a  notion  that  I        'Pray  don't,'  she  said    'Sit  down, 

really  understand  something   about  and  listen  patiently  while  I  tell  you 

them.'  an  old  fable,  which,  no  doubt,  as  you 

'  Excellent,'  I  cried;  '  for  here  have  are  a  Greek  scholar,  you  read  long  ago.' 
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*  Very  good,*  I  answered,  'though  I       'Oh,  mystical  Miss  Priscilla!    Qy 

don't  see  now  a  Greek  fable  is  to  help  this  you  mean,  I  suppose,  that  your 

us.'  spirit  taking  a  turn  in  "no  man*8 

'Well,  hear  it  first.    You  remember  land,     comes   plump  upon  another 

that  during  the  early  years  of  the  spirit  unconsciously  doing  the  same; 

reign  of  Jupiter,  the   system  esta-  whereupon  you  both  start  back  wdn 

bUshed  during  the  time  of  Saturn,  in  into  your  respective  bodies,  and  £aw 

accordance   with   which   men  were  that  marvellous  distinction  between 

judged  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  what  a  man  ha*  and  what  he  u.' 
to  die  by  living  judges,  was  found  very        'You  may  laugh,'  said  Miss  PriB- 

defective.    Pluto  complained  that  in  cilia,  'but  I  really  do  mean  something 

his  lower  regions  there  were  many  vervlike  that    I  think  it  quite  poe- 

who  did  not  deserve  the  punishment  sible  that  spirit  may  meet  spirit,  not 

assimed  to  them,  and  the  governors  of  as  Rhadamanthus  met  the  longs  of 

the  Fortunate  Ishmds  protested  loud-  Asia,  to  judge  them,  to  survey  them 

ly  against  the  ii\justice  of  sending  cri-  deliberately,  but  close  enou^^  to  dLs- 

minals  as  companions  of  the  spirits  cem   them,   to   spring  towards  the 

of  the  blessed.     Jupiter  wisely  con-  strong,  and  pure,  and  beautiful,  and 

sidered  that  it  was  the  entourage  of  to  shnnk  back  from  those  spirits  all 

the  senses,  this  interposition  of  eyes,  stained  and  marred  by  their  contact 

ears,  and  limbs,  this  agglomeration  of  with  the  flesh.    Surely  if  "first  im- 

body  and  soul,  and  wealth  and  ho-  pression"   and   "spiritual  instinct** 

nourSyWhichmisledboththejudgesand  mean  anvthins^  they  mean  that* 
those  who  were  judged.    So  he  took        'Well,  saidX  'I  think  you  are  right* 

from  man  the  prescience  of  his  death,  while,  at  the  same  time,  your  "spiritual 

which  had  enabled  him  to  surround  instinct"  is  such  a  tnmsitory,  I  had 

himself  with   numerous   favourable  almost  said  unsatisfactory,  thmg.    It 

witnesses,  who  influenced  the  decision  tells  you  that  the  man  is  wrong,  and 

of  the  iuages.    Moreover,  he  ordained  does  not   say  how  he  is  wron^;  it 

that  all  men  should  be  judged  after  draws  you  back,  but  does  not  indicate 

death  instead  of  before;  so  that  they  why  you  may  not  approach.' 
mieht  leave  on  the  earth  body,  wealth,       '  It  is  not  meant  to  do  so  now^  does 

and  honours,  in  fact  all  that  was  of  not  the  fable  tell  you  that?  but  it  is  a 

the  earth  earthy,  and  appear  before  testimony  of  a  surer,  and  more  direct 

their  judges  as  spirits  only.  The  judges,  and  closer  union  of  man  and  man  than 

as  you  remember,  were  also  spirits —  any  other  that  we  have;  and  I  prize 

Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  i£achus.'  it  accordingly.' 

'The  great  moral  of  that  story,  Miss       '  But  my  dear  Miss  Prisdlla.  don't 

Priscilla,'  said  I,  'has  often  seemed  to  you  value  intellect,  and  all  tnat  it 

me  to  lie  in  the  position  assigned  to  teaches  us?' 

the  judges.    It  seems  as  though  the       'Certainlv,' she  answered; 'and  sui>- 

ancients  thought  it  was  only  down  pose  I  could  travel  by  the  telegrapn, 

below  there  tihat  men  ought  to  judge  and  be  shot  out  of  Europe  into  the 

one  another,  for  we  hear  of  no  jud^  heart  of  Asia  in  two  seconds,  do  you 

in  heaven,  and  as  you  say,  they  did  imagine  that  for  that  reason  I  should 

not  and  do  not  answer  upon  earth.  never  meander  alon^  the   pleasant 

'  Nor  "  down  below,"  as  you  call  it,  countiv  lanes,  and  delight  myself  with 

either,'  she  replied.      Rhadamanthus  green  nelds?  Now,  the  tel^^ph  may 

and  Minos  exercised  their  functions  in  stand  for  our  "spiritual  instincts, 

a  kind  of  "no  man's  land,"  through  Few  and  far  between  would  be  such 

which  the  spirits  had  to  pass,  whether  journeys,  even  if  they  were  possible, 

their  ultimate  destination  was  above  But  the  pleasant  roads  and  hedgerows 

or  below.    Now  don't  be  impatient,  are  a  necessity  of  our  daily  life,  and  so 

for  I  am  very  near  to  the  end  of  the  is  the  intellect,  and  the  constant  ezer- 

story.    Don't  you  think  there  was  else  of  it 

great  significance  in  that  meeting  of       'Then  you  acknowledge,'  said  I, 

spirit  with  spirit  in  which  they  felt  '  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  pretty 

that  neitiier  could  be  deceived?  for  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of 

all  that  the  man  has  being  dissipated,  any  man  in  the  way  that  I  described 

there  remains  only  what  he  u.'  last  night?' 
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'Surely,' she  said; 'I  only  quarrelled  me,  but  the  estimate  of  a  character 

with  your  calling  an  exercise  of  the  that  my  powers  of  discrimination  and 

intellect,  a  Btate  of  conscious  activity,  judgment  enable  me  to  form.    That 

by  such  an  absurd  name  as  an  impres-  is  what  we  all  mean,  and  there  is  right 

9u>n  or  an  instinct,*  and  reason  in  it,  too,  Miss  Priscilla.* 

'  Now,  my  good  friend,  do  not  be  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
80  tiiumphanV  I  interposed,  *  for  you  my  own  view  on  this  subject  is  the 
have  acloiowledged  yourself  that  the  correct  one,  that  it  is  really  needless  to 
instincts  and  impressions  are  variable,  give  Miss  Priscilla's  answer  to  my  last 
uncertain,  not  under  our  own  control  assertions.  Of  course,  a  woman  ha8 
We  cannot  at  pleasure  take  a  turn  in  an  answer  to  everything,  and  there  is 
**  no  man's  land."  and  there  commune  often  a  great  deal  more  in  her  answers 
with  friends  ana  acquaintances.  We  and  objections  than  we  at  first  sup- 
find  ourselves  there  sometimes,  we  pose.  At  the  same  time,  when  two 
don't  know  how,  but,  for  myself,  I  people  discuss  any  question  that  has 
prefer  being  in  the  flesh,  and  distrust  presented  a  difficulty  to  them,  their 
whatever  scrape  of  information  I  pick  purpose  is  less  to  convince  one  another, 
up  in  one  of  these  involuntary  spiritual  than  each  one  to  talk  himself  into  a 
rencounters  with  an  acquaintance.  It  clear  perception  of  his  own  meaning, 
seema  to  me  mean  and  unjust  to  take  At  least  that  is  my  general  experience. 
advantajge  of  scraps  of  knowledge  ob-  The  only  end  I  have  ever  known  at- 
tained in  such  a  very  surreptitious  tained  by  an  argument  is,  that,  in  con- 
manner.  What  my  senses  and  intellect  se<}uence  of  it,  each  speaker  has  some 
will  let  me  find  out  about  God  I  will  opmion  upon  the  subject  on  which  he 
rely  upon ;  and  as  it  has  seemed  good  has  been  talking,  and  some  groimds 
to  him  to  place  us  in  a  world  with  for  it,  whereas  probably  he  began 
which  the  senses  and  the  intellect  are  without  any. 

eminently  fitted  to  deaL  I  don't  sup  I  don't  call  it  an  end  when  a  man 

poee  I  am  fEur  wrongs    I  have  ahreaay  has  had  an  opinion  which  evaporates 

told  you  that  I  think  your  "  spiritual  during  an  argument,  so  that  he  loses 

instinct"  theory  a  very  likely  one,  and  base,  superstructure,  and  all,  and  has 

no  doubt  a  valuable  testimony,  but  I  only  an  *  airy  nothing,'  where  once 

attach  no  practical  importance  to  it.  there  was  a  'local  habitation  and  a 

Ab  I  said.  1  trust  a  first  impression  im-  name.' 

plicitly;  out  then  I  mean,  as  you  ob-  And  herewith  I  commend  myself 

ject,  not  an  impression  produced  upon  and  my  views  to  your  notice. 
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i>-iLjr-z>      m        ^«  of  setting  forth  on  his  journey  to  the 

Btchard L  to  Fope  Clemmt*  ApostoUc  See,  and  had  just  obtained 

•  When  the  Venerable  Father  Arch-  from  us  license,  that  very  sorrowful 

bishop  of  Canterbury  was  on  the  eve  rumour  surprised  us,  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  land  of  Jerusalem.    This 

*  Harl.  MSS.,  788,  f.  98,  94,  aod  95.  rumour  hath  smitten  our  heart  with 

Tnnalaied  fixMn  the  Latin.    It  u  scarcely  bitterness  in  such  wise  that  we  cannot 

"!f~^**?  'J^^''  *^**  the  reader  mnst  describe,  and  hath  armed  with  the 

as  the  twelfth  century.    In  fiict,  the  diffi-  our  nrst-Dom  son,  and  many  others  of 

eolties  i»  hich  the  limited  progress  of  learning  the  most  noble  of  our  country,  in  order 

interposed  in  letter-writing  in  those  early  to  the  succour  and  relief  of  that  land, 
times  pFfdaded  the  interchange  of  Tiews 

whidi  was  common   fonr  centuries   later,  rions  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

The  lint  we  have  selected  is,  however,  an  sovereigns  that  ever  graced  the  Uirone  of 

interesting  composition,  written  with  very  Bnsland.^f'Faatireff— Zef^s  of  the  Kimga 

eonaideraDle  power  ana  talent,  and  is  a  cu-  of  iSngland.J 
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Therefore,  while  we  are  in  the  deli-  oould  it  be  without  grieToiu  trouble 
beration  of  bo  great  a  matter,  and  are  and  disquietude  to  our  whole  kingdom, 
plunged  into  so  great  grief,  we  cannot  that  a  work  so  solemnly  begun  and 
by  any  means,  for  some  time,  dispense  sanctioned  should  be  countermanded 
with  the  presence  of  the  aforesaid  arch-  and  abandoned, 
bishop,  whose  sanctity  and  wisdom  '  Moreov^,  we  pimy  you  in  no  wise 
(being  with  us)  will,  by  the  grace  of  to  listen,  if  it  please  you,  to  the  monks 
God,  more  effectually  serve  in  conduct-  of  Canterbury,  contrary  to  the  laws 
Ing  our  affairs.  However,  lest  that  be  of  honour  of  our  kingdom,  but  repu- 
te him  a  prejudice,  which  ought  to  diate  their  insolence,  and  conserve  the 
purchase  your  Holiness'sthanks,  whose  churdi  of  Canterbury  in  the  state  of 
Kindness  we  long  since  are  assured  of  its  wonted  liberty  more  earnestly,  as 
by  experience,  we  offer  our  most  ear-  it  is  known  to  have  existed  even  to 
nest  prayers  possible,  with  all  devo-  our  time  and  that  of  our  bishops,  even 
ti(Mi,  that  this  labour  which  he  hath  unto  the  time  of  the  said  Archbishop, 
sustained  on  our  account^  for  the  glory  For  we  can  by  no  swans  endure  that 
of  Christ  and  the  exaltation  of  Christ's  what  has  been  established  of  old,  and 
name,  may  p4ead  his  ample  excuse;  preserved  evoi  to  our  times,  should  in 
for  he  ou^t  to  deserve  your  favour  any  d^ree  be  changed,  to  the  pi^u- 
on  this  account  the  more,  the  more  he  dice  of  our  dignity;  for  we  would 
inspires  into  us  and  others  the  spirit  sooner  resign  the  crown  than  suffer 
of  courage;  lest  (which  God  avert!)  the  monks  to  obtain  anything  con- 
with  the  standard  of  the  Faith,  the  trary  to  the  Archbishop's  dignity  and 
Faith  itself  also  be  trodden  under  interest,  which  could  not  have  been 
foot  obtained  in  the  times  of  our  predeoes- 

*  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  for  us  sors. 
that  he  find  excuse  with  your  Holi-        *  Further,  although  the  monks  have 

ness,  whom  the  necessity  of  the  times  hitherto  done  many  thinss  contrary  to 

and  the  nature  of  the  Faith  doth  ex-  the  dignity  of  our  kin£aom  and  the 

cuse;  but  with  our  whole  bowels  we  rights  of  the  ArchbiMiop,  and  the 

supplicate  you  in  his  behalf,  that  the  greater  the  impimity  the  greater  has 

clamour  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  Been  their  licentiousness ;  neverthe- 

against  him  may  not  prevail;  who,  we  less,  we  have  endured  all,  that  we 

are  assured,  are  striving  not  for  jus-  mi^t  be  able  to  restore  peace  to  the 

tice  and  truth,  but,  anuM  widi  malice  churdi  of  Canterburv.    But  now  the 

and  malignity  alone,  they  are  striving  frenzy  of  the  monks  hath  burst  forth 

not  only  to  displace  the  Archbishop,  with  such  violence,  and  so  fiercely  is 

but  to  embroil  the  whole  kingdom:  their  pride  kindled  against  ourself, 

for,  concerning  the  building  of  the  that  they  have  suddenly,  by  their  own 

church  in  honour  of  the  blessed  mar-  authority  alone,  laid  under  interdict 

tjrrs,  Stephen  and  Thomas,  the  resohi-  that  church  which  is  the  head,  and 

tion  is  Imown  to  have  been  made  by  crown,  and  glory  of  our  kingdom - 

him,  with  the  counsel  and  assent  of  their  archbishop  being  present  ana 

the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  we,  after  in-  not  appealed  to,  and  I  myself  and  all 

spection  of  the  letters  of  the  Lord  officials  not  being  made  acquainted 

Pope,  find  that  it  was  so  made,  not  therewith:  yea,  they  have  put  down 

suddenly  or  rashly,  but  by  the  advice  the  altars;  thev  have  stayed  the  ring- 

of  bishops  and  barons  of  our  whole  ins;  of  the  bells;  they  have  shut  out 

kingdom.    The  resolution  of  the  said  all  reverence  for  and  memory  of  the 

Archbishop  we  have  approved,  and  blessed  martyr,  Thomas;  they  have 

have  encouraged  the  work  to  be  done,  utterly  profanated  a  place  set  apart 

That  place,  uierefore,  which  we  wish  for  devotion  and  prayer.  When,  there- 

and  mive  sanctioned  to  be  built  in  fore,  we  had  taken  the  sign  of  the 

honour  of  the  martyrs,  which  we  have  cross,  and  were  willed  to  enter  into 

even  begun  with  our  own  hand,  do  our  kingdom,  at  our  very  coming  into 

thou  re^^rd  with  benignant  eye,  and,  the  hmd  we  found  darkness  instead 

for  the  love  of  God  and  of  ourself,  of  light,  the  breath  of  mourning  for 

bratow  on  it  the  favour  of  your  bless-  the  song  of  exultation.    This,  more- 

ing  and  sanction;  because  it  would  over,  we  cannot  say  without  grief^  be- 

tum  to  our  shame  and  confusion,  nor  cause,  at  this  time  especiaUy,  oor  king- 
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dom  on^t  to  rejoice  -with  im,  when  *  My  connection  with  the  Kins 
we,  hearing  the  standard  of  the  Croes,  of  Sicily  ouoht  not  to  have  grieved 
wish  to  vindicate  the  wrongs  of  the  you;  I  have  oeen  able  to  keep  on  good 
Cross.  And  for  this  we  mav  thank  terms  with  a  man  of  whose  aid  I  stood 
the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Nor  anv  in  need,  without  justly  offending  a 
longer  can  we  endure  it;  nay,  we  will  prince  whose  Mend  and  ally  I  wa& 
more  resolutely  lay  on  them  the  hands  As  for  the  King  of  France,  I  know  of 
of  our  royal  severity,  unless  the  wis-  aothinff  that  ought  to  have  brought 
dom  of  the  Apostolic  See  stand  in  the  on  me  his  ill-humour,  except  my  hav- 
gap,  to  crush  the  haughtiness  of  these  inc  been  more  suocesBful  than  he. 
monks,  and  by  its  ecjuitable  decision  Whether  opportunity  or  fortune,  I 
restore  peace  and  his  rights  to  the  have  done  tnose  feats  which  he  would 
Archbishop,  a  man  of  simpucity,  piety,  have  been  glad  to  achieve:  this  is  the 
and  discretion.  He  himself  desires  sum  of  my  crimes  towards  him.  With 
and  promises  to  abide  by  the  counsel  regard  to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  every 
of  ail  the  bishop&  abbots,  religious  one  knows  I  have  done  no  more  than 
men,  aiKl  barons  of  our  kingdom;  but  avenge  the  injuries  ih&t  I  had  first 
the  monks,  who  love  strife  and  con-  received;  and,  in  avenging  myself  (m. 
tentions,  that  they  may  run  loose  with  him,  I  have  freed  his  siibjects  from 
greater  licentiousness,  deny  him  all  the  yoke  by  whidi  he  expressed  them, 
obedience:  and  Ms  benediction  they  I  have  disposed  of  my  conquest.  Was 
despise;  nis  malediction  they  di^re-  it  not  my  right *{  Aiid  if^  there  was 
gard.  any  one  who  ought  to  have  found  fault 
'Therefore,  most  holy  father,  punish  with  it,  it  was  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
more  speedily  this  disisoluteness  and  stantinople,  by  whom  neither  you  nor 
depravity,  and  by  no  means  deign  to  I  have  been  very  kindly  treated.  The 
give  ear  to  that  prior,  who,  without  Duke  of  Austria  has  too  well  i«venged 
our  knowledge,  hath  gone  out  of  our  the  injury  of  which  he  complains,  to 
kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  been  now  reckon  it  still  among  the  number  of 
a  year  sojourning  at  Rome,  and  hath  my  crimes.  He  was  the  first  to  fail 
carried  with  him  the  treasures  of  the  in  causing  his  standard  to  be  hoisted 
church  of  Canterbury,  and  hath  spent  in  a  place  where  we  commanded,  the 
them  (as  is  said)  otherwise  than  be-  King  of  France  and  myself  in  person, 
cometh  the  sacredness  of  his  office.  I  punished  him  for  it  too  severely: 
Deijgn  not  to  grant  him  any  favour  he  has  had  his  revenge  twofold;  he 
prdudicial  to  ourself  or  the  Arch-  ou^t  not  to  have  anything  upon  his 
biimop,  because  our  whole  kingdom  is  mind  on  this  8C(H'e,  but  the  conscioua- 
disturbed  b^  this  dispute;  nor  could  ness  of  a  vengeance  that  Christianity 
we  canr  with  pleasure  the  Cross  of  permits  not. 

the  Lord,  which  we  have  taken,  if  we  *  The  assassination  of  the  Marquis 

should  leave  behind  among  the  highest  de  Montserrat  is  as  foreign  to  my  cna- 

of  the  kingdom  matter  for  so  great  racter  as  my  presumed  correspondence 

dissension,  and  the  fuel  for  such  dan-  with  Saladin  is  improbable.    I  have 

gerous  scMsm:  nay  (we  say  it  unwil-  not  evinced,  hitherto,  such  a  dread  of 

Iingly),  we  cannot  endure  to  leave  the  my  enemies,  as  men  should  believe  me 

land  in  such  bitterness  of  confusion  capable  of  attacking  their  lives  other- 

and  in  such  religious  prostration.'  wise  than  sword  in  hand;  and  I  have 

done  mischief  enough  to  Saladin,  to 

Jiiehard  I.  to  the  Empmyr  of  G^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ~  5"**  ^  **  ^^ 

man^,  Henry  F.,  whin  he  uas  the  l^^e  not  been  his  fnend.               ^ 

Em^»pru^*    A.i>.  1196.  ,.^  ^^  ^^^^^  speak  for  me,  and  lus- 

'^        ^  tify  my  cause  more  than  words:  Acre 

*  I  have  been  bom  in  such  a  station  taken,  two  battles  won,  parties  de- 

as  to  cive  an  account  of  my  actions  to  feateo,  convoys  carried  o£f^  with  such 

none  but  God;  but  these  are  of  such  abundance  of  rich  spoils  (with  which 

a  nature,  that  I  fear  not  even  the  judg-  the  world  is  witness  I  have  not  en- 

ment  of  men,  and  especially,  sire,  of  a  riched  myself),  indicate  sufficiently, 

prince  so  just  ajs  yourself.  without  my  sayins  so,  that  I  never 

•  Beeorda  in  the  Tower  of  London:  trsn-  jpared  Saladin.    I  have  received  from 

ikted  fitom  the  Anglo-Nonnan.  mm  small  presents,  as  fruits  and  simi- 
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lar  things,  which  this  Saracen,  no  less  which  the  dtAes  of  Acre.  Asealon,  Joppa,  aod 
commendable  for  his  politeness  and  C«sarca  rocceMively  capitolated,  Richard- 
generosity  than  for  his  valour  and  con-  |>;«ly.<i«»rted  abroad  6y  his  alUe>  and  bro- 
duct,  hath  sent  to  me  from  time  to  '^^:::^i^,^AtTTr^^^.:^ 

tune.  The  King  of  France  received  Austria- hU  own  brother  John,  moreoyer, 
some  as  well  as  myself;  and  these  are  treacherously  endeavouring  to  suppluit  him 
the  civilities  which  brave  men  during  ®"  ^^®  English  throne,  by  stirring  up  a  re- 
war  perform  one  towards  another  with-  1^1*  amoM  his  subjecU  at  hotte-wiaely 
rt»i4-  Til  A^nc.(v»»A«^Aa  determined  to  negotiate  a  three  years  truce 
out  Ul  conseouencea  ^i^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^  g^„^„^  ^ho,  from  his 

It  IS  said  that  1  have  not  taken  constant  reyerses,  was  doubtless  nothine  loth 

Jerusalem.     I  should  have  taken  it,  if  to  listen  to  such  an  arrangement  with  his 

time  for  it  had  been  given  me:  this  is  ^^^  fortunate  adversary.    Most  men  are 

the  fault  of  my  enemies,  not  mine;  i»"8^*' »°  ,^«  «>"'?«  *^r*^?'  Hves,  that  mia- 

o«t/l  T  K/^i.'a^TA  «.Ar:»«4-  w«««  >^^..i^  \.^^^l  fortunes  seldom  arnve  singly:  nor  havesove- 

and  I  beheve  no  lust  man  could  blame  ^^igns  been  exempted  from  this  homely  truth, 

me  for  having  deferred  an  enterprise  Richard,  on  his  return  to  chastise  his  rebel 

(which  can  always  be  undertaken)  in  brother,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Qerman 

order  to  afford  to  my  people  a  succour  coast,  and  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Bmperur 

which  they  could  not  longer  wait  for.  ^  Germany,  Henry  V.,  who,  in  order  to 

•  There,  sire,  these  are  my  crimes !  ^*^*  '^'S^  ^J^^^\  H""  *°1P5T"'"*  *  ^^^^> 

y    i.        J  ^^^  ^"      i^  viuuoo.  at  once  feared  and  dreiuled  by  every  other  in 

Just  and  generous  as  yon  are,  you,  Christendom,  causfd  certain  accusations  to 

without  doubt,  acknowledge  my  inno-  be  brought  against  him,  in  answer  to  which 

cence;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  Cceur  de  Lion  indited  this  able  and  eloquent 

perceive  that  you  are  aiffected  at  my  «?>»**«•    It  failed,  however,  as  might  have 

misfortune '  *  ^^'^  expected^  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 

German  sovereign,  who  treated  his  renowned 

*  This  letter  (now  for  the  first  time  pre-  csptive  with  all  manner  of  indignities,  until 
sented  to  the  English  reader)  is  strikingly  his  loyal  subjects  proffered  150,000  marks 
characteristic  of  the  noble  nature  and  great  for  his  ransom,  when  Richard  was  set  at 
qualities  of  England's  illustrious  warrior-  liberty,  returned  to  England,  and  by  hia 
king.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  afier  a  presence  speedilv  restored  tranquillity  to  hia 
series  of  brilliant  successes  over  Saladin,  in  kingdom.— fira&iweU.^ 


PISTOLS    FOR    THREE. 

'Yss — ^be  alwavs  ready  with  the  pistol,  haps  on  that  account  is  not  much 

as  Curran  said — or  Grattan — ^I  for-  accustomed  to  wei^h  tnem;  his  smile 

get  which — but  it  was  one  of  them —  was  good-humoured  and  frank,  his  eye 

unless  it  was  both — as  is  likely  enough,  keen,  and  twinkling  with  an  expres- 

too.    Nevertheless,  young  man,  never  sion  which  denoted  a  love  of  fun,  I  had 

fijght  a  duel  if  you  can  help  it— espe-  almost  said  of  mischief;  his  manners, 

cially  if  you  should  be  called  upon  to  of  the  fine  old  Irish  school,  were  per- 

act  as  second.    That's  the  advice  of  feet    His  auditors  were  the  bronzed, 

an  Irish  gentleman  who  knows  a  hawk  grizzled,  and  veiy  calm  old  gentleman 

from  a  saw-handle,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  whom  he  addressed  as  Bertin,  and  a 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  slender  young  man  of  rather  insignifi- 

such  things,  praised  be  the  saints ! —  cant  appearance,  and  somewhat  silly- 

or  rather^  more's  the  pity,  I  mean,  looking  to  boot;  but  who.  probably  he- 

But,  Bertin,  what  say  you  ?    That  is  cause  he  was  small  and  silly,  had  accua- 

my  private   opinion,  and  though  I  tomedhimselfto  look  knowingand  big. 

never  tell  it  to  any  one,  I  don't  care  'But  what  say  you,  Bertin?*  asked 

who  hears  it*  Mr  Dennis  Power  again. 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  srev-headed  The    &;entleman    thus    addressed 

personage,  with  a  good  deal  of  im-  gave  a  slow  nod  in  erave  assent  to 

petuosi^  for  his  years,  which  mi^ht  what  his  friend  had  advanced.    Upon 

De  threescore,  or  thereabouts :  his  voice  which — 

had  in  it  the  kind  of  tone  wnich  indi-  '  ^^7>  7^*  ^aid  the  young  man,  in 

cates  a  man  not  accustomed  to  have  a  drawling  voice;  'that  is  all  very  well 

his  words  questioned,  and  who,  per-  —I  dessay  — haw.     But  you  see,  it 
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don't  apply  in  all  cases.    For  instanoe,  br  as  before;  but  neither  he  nor  his 

when  a  man  holds  a  commission  in  msh  fiiend  spoke,  and  the  youthful 

Her  Majesty's  senrioe  —  haw  —  as  I  officer  began  to  feel  rather  uncomfort- 

have  the  honour  of  doing,  it  is  difier-  able.    To  his  considerable  relief,  four 

ent,  vou  know.*  other  persons  here  entered  the  little 

'  You — hold — a— com — mission — in  saloon. 

Her  Majesty  s  service  did  you  say  ?  The  scene  of  the  previous  short  con- 

That's  a  diflerence,  inaeed  from  what  versation  was  a  small  cafd  in  Paris, 

I  expected,  and  no  mistake  about  it  situated  not  far  from  the  Tuileries;  it 

whatever,  at  all,  at  all!' exclaimed  Mr  now  exists  no  longer,  having  been 

Power,  ffldling  back  in  his  chair,  and  swept  away,  with  indeed  the  whole 

speaking  veiy  slowly  as  he  began,  but»  street  in  which  it  stood,  during  the 

after  the  first  words,  with  great  rapi-  very  extensive  demolition  executed  for 

dity.  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  Rue  de 

'  Why,  yes — I  have  that  honour,  as  RivolL     Some  eighteen   or   twenty 

I  have  just  observed,'  returned  the  years  |igo,  however — that  is  to  say, 

youth,  with  something  of  a  simper,  about  the  time  of  this  history — ^it  was 

He  evidently  mistook  tne  cause  of  Mr  in  full  glory  and  custom,  being  much 

Power^s  surprise,  and  probably  sup-  frequented  by  Englishmen,  and  also 

posed  it  to  proceed  from  that  gentle-  bv  a  few  Frenchmen  who  appreciated 

man  having  become  suddenly  awake  fmglish  comforts,  such  as  a  grate  with 

to  the  comparative  inferiority  of  his  a  blazing  coal-fire  in  winter,  bottled 

position  as  a  civilian.    *  And  for  one  stout  in  summer,  and  a  carpet  at  all 

of  u&  you  know,'  he  continued,  'it  times.    It  had  in  fact  been  founded 

woula  scarcely  do,  you  Imow,  to — ^haw  by  an  Englishman  shortly  after  the 

— ^hold  such  opinions.  Don't  you  agree  peace,  who,  while  he  conformed  to 

with  me,  ehr  French  appearances  in  its  exterior, 

'Don't  you  agree  with  him,  colo-  had  arranged  it  inside  as  nearly  as 

nel?'  said  Mr  rower  to  his  friend,  possible  after  the  likeness  of  an  esta- 

'Youat  least  should  understand  these  olishment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

things.'  London  Bridge,  where  ne  had  been  a 

At  the  word  '  coloneL'  the  young  waiter  for  twenty  years,  and  a  hoarder 

man  started  and  reddenea.   'Colonel!  during  that  penod  of  sixpences  and 

said  he,  hastily.     *0h — I  beg  your  coppers;  the  sum  of  these  gains  he 

pardon.    In  the  French  service,  I  pre-  had  Uien  invested  in  the  speculation  of 

sume.    That  is  to  say,  your  name,  as  '  keeping  a  coifee,'  as  he  used  to  say,  in 

I  heard  it  just  now  from  your  friend  Paris,  and  the  idea  had  proved  a  good 

— sounds — haw — foreign.    Not  in  the  one.    Into  this  'coffee,'  then,  there  en- 

militia,  I  hopeT  tered,  to  the  relief  of  the  ^oung  man, 

These  last  words  were  accompanied  four  strangers;  but,  before  intrc^ucing 

by  a  forced  smile,  which  was  meant  to  these  to  notice,  it  may  be  as  well  to 

cover  the  secret  though  faint  hope  say  a  word  or  two  about  that  gallant 

that  the  other  might  omy  be  a  militia  ofucer  himself,  for  he  is  the  true  hero 

ooioneL  after  alL  of  this  my  story. 

*No,  said  M.  Bertin,  with  a  different  Mr  Arthur  Wellesley  Woolley  was 

kind  of  smile;  'not  in  the  militia.'  the  only  son  of  a  London  citizen,  of 

He  spoke  English  perfectly,  having  credit  as  good  as  Gilpin's,  though  he 

had  the  fortune  (of  war)  to  be  a  prisoner  was  by  no  means  of  so  much  renown, 

for  several  years  in  Eng^land  Mr  Arthur  Wellesley  Woolley  was  thus 

'There  are  no  militia  in  France,'  bom  the  heir  to  a  considerable  for- 

aaid  Mr  Power.  tune,  and  also  to  a  certain  mediocrity 

'Neither  there  are,  now  I  think  of  of  intellect;  for  his  father  had  every 
iy  returned  the  youns  officer;  'only  aualification  for  being  an  alderman,  and 
National  Guards,  I  believe,  or  some-  doubtless  would  have  been  one,  but 
thing  of  that  sort.  Well  it  is  all  one,  for  a  crotchet  he  had.  John  WoolL^ 
I  dessay;  I  reallv  don't  know.  Veiy  — the  governor,  as  the  junior  had  suffi- 
remawkable,  I  should  think.  Really  dent  wit  to  call  him — was  a  member 
—haw — who  would  have  thought  it?  of  the  Gimcrack- maker's  Company, 
Seen  some  service,  perhaps,  ehT"  and  sold  toys  at  the  sign  of  the  Nut- 
Colonel  Bertin  nodded  again,  quiet-  cracker,  in  Fleet  Street,  for  he  dearly 
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loTed  to  *  crack  a  joke,*  and  he  called  loo  had  been  fought  but  a  couple  of 

that  a  good  pun.    The  figure  of  a  nut-  years  before.    Consequently,  he  had 

cracker  stood  over  his  door.    It  was  a  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 

fat  and  a  funny-looking  idol;  people  expected  child  mi^ht  not  prove  a  bov; 

said  it  was  his  imase.  but,  even  if  any  misgivings  on  the  sab- 

Now  the  particumr  crotchet  I  have  iect  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  it  is  my 

just  referred  to  arose  in  this  wise.    Mr  belief  that  he  would  at  once  have  seen 

John  WooUey  had  an  intense  admira-  the  propriety  of  modif^g,  in  the  al- 

tion  for  everything  martial:  *  I  do  so  temative  case,  Arthur  mto  Arthurina. 

honour  the  military,'  said  he.     This  A  boy,  however,  it  was,  and  Artliur 

unretumed  passion  dated  from  the  Wellesley   he   was   proudly  named, 

day  on  which  he  patriotically  enrolled  This  settled,  it  was  not  wonderful 

himself  as  a  volunteer;  in  the  year  either  that  in   the   next   place  Mr 

1803  it  was — *that  vear  when  we  Woolley  should  resolve  that  his  son 

marched  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  sir,  should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 

and  showed  fight  there,*  as  he,  would  great  captain.      He   dedicated   him 

say,  in  what  he  imagined  to  be  tech-  from  his  cradle  to  his  country,  said 

nical  language.  Many,  or,  if  not  many,  the  public -spirited  papa — *to  that 

often  repeated,  were  the  stones  he  country  whicn  fortune  nas  prevented 

would  tell  of  his  campaigns,  the  story  me  from  serving  more  actively  myself 

of  stories  being  the  one  relative  to  a  than  I  have  been  able  to  do.    But  I 

dham-fight  in  which  he  had  actually  was  ready  to  do  my  duty,  sir;  Eng- 

witnes^  bloodshed — *  when  my  rear-  land  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty, 

rank  man,  sir,  was  shot  through  the  as  the  noble  Nelson  said — ^and  if  the 

calf  of  the  left  leg  with  a  ramrod  French  had  only  come — ah !  I  say  no- 

which  one  of  the  enemy  had  forgotten  thing,  but  let  me  tell  you  they  would 

(I  do  believe  on  purpose)  to  return,  have  found  Tartars  to  catch,  so  they 

when  his  superior  officer  gave  the  would.* 

word  of  command— -"return  ramrods,'*  Mr  Woolley  became  a  widower  not 
you  know,  next  after  "  ram  down  long  after  the  birth  of  Arthur  Welles- 
cartridge.**  The  shot ' — ^so  he  always  ley,  and  then  he  retired  from  the  world 
would  call  the  missile — *must  have  anaallitstoys,  toa'wil^'intheDeco- 
passed  between  my  own  legs,  sir;*  rated  £li2al)ethan  or  Composite  Cock- 
and  this  any  one,  looking  at  the  pecu-  nepr  style,  which  he  had  bmlt  hiiw  near 
Mar  conformation  of  these  limbs,  would  Clapham :  it  was  an  edifice  on  a  much 
have  Dronounced  perfectly  possible.  larser  scale,  certainly,  than  the  castle 

And  not  only  during,  but  ever  after,  of  nis  provincial  brother  the  toyman 
his  volunteer  days,  Mr  Woolley  was  in  of  Batn  famed  in  history,  but  the 
heart  a  soldier.  And  this  his  warlike  ideas  of  beauty  embodied  in  its  brick 
crotchet  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  and  plaster  were  somewhat  similar, 
him  from  suffering  civic  greatness  to  Thither,  then,  he  retired,  and  there 
be  thrust  upon  him.  Aut  Cassar  cnU  he  set  up  over  his  dininff-room  chim- 
nuUu9,  since  Mr  Woolley  was  hm-  ney-piece  the  weather-beaten  Nut- 
dered  by  inimical  fate  from  hoping  cracker.  For  he  was  vain  of  not  be- 
ever  to  sit  upon  a  court  martial,  or  in^  what  he  (»lled  proud.  And  in 
even  to  be  tried  by  one— which,  I  this  *appywalley,*  as  he  called  it,  the 
really  believe,  he  would  have  thought  only  question,  as  his  son  grew  up, 
a  happiness  and  a  glory— he  certainly  came  to  be — should  the  lad  enter  the 
would  never  condescend  to  anything  artillery,  the  cavalry,  or  the  infantrv? 
so  inferior  as  sitting  in  a  court  of  al-  The  engineers  were  not  once  thought 
dermen.  *  A  man  with  my  soul,  sir,  of;  Mr  Woolley  having  always  had 
— but  no  matter.  If  it  must  be  so,  it  the  notion  that  engineers  were  some- 
must;  but  I  will  live  and  die  plai&  thing  between  land-surveyors  and  the 
John  Woolley,  since  I  cannot — ^but  no  attendants  on  those  machines  which  a 
matter,  sir,  no  matter  now— them's  mancalledWatthad  invented— ^dever 
my  sentiments.*  feUow  was  that  Watt,  I  daresay,  sir; 

That  a  man  with  such  sentiments  but  aU  I  know  is,  them  as  I  used  to 

should  have  predetermined  to  name  sell  at  the  Nut-cracker  never  would 

his  child  Arthur  Wellesley,  is  not  to  go  alone,  somehow.*    The  cavalry,  Mr 

be  wondered  at;  the  battle  of  Water-  WooUey  would  have  preferred:  Shaw, 
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the  life  Guardsman  at  Aatl^s,  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  origin 
perfection,  he  thought  But  Arthur  of  the  voung  one.  And  that  origin 
Wellesley,  haying  in  his  seventh  vear  being  thus  explained,  I  need  say  but 
slipped  backwards  over  the  tail  of  the  little  of  his  progress  to  the  time  when 
hooby-horse  (furnished  from  the  Nut-  he  comes  upon  my  present  carpet, 
cracker),  the  sagacious  man  thoueht  He  doubtless  went  through  all  the 
his  son's  vocation  lay  in  some  other  forms  fixed  by  law  and  custom  for 
arm  of  tlie  service.  The  artillery?  setting  regularly  into  a  mess.  But 
Bat  mathematics,  Mr  WooUey  was  Jet  these  be  assiuned  to  have  been  duly 
given  to  understand,  were  required  fulfilled;  it  would  scarcely,  I  think, 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  Arthur  interest  a  civilian  to  read  of  them 
Wellesley  showed  no  aptitude  in  set-  — and  it  is  for  mere  civilians  I  write 
ting  up  the  Chinese  Puzde  according  — while,  what  is  eq[ually  to  the  pur- 
to  the  diagrams  in  the  accompanying  pose,  I.  being  a  civihan  myself,  cannot 
book,  and  as  the  old  gentleman  Knew  justly  oe  expected  to  know  anything 
that  this  was  mathematics,  the  artil-  about  them.  Then  apin,  as  to  his 
leiT  too  was  decided  against  By  this  exact  position  among  his  brother  ofii- 
exhaustive  process  nothing  was  lefk  cers,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  by 
but  the  inlantry,  and  in  favour  of  thewholeof  them  he  was  looked  upon 
the  infantry,  accordingly,  Mr  Woolley  as  being  a  decided  snob,  but  not  a  bad 
made  up  his  mind.  ^  have  resolved  fellow  after  all,  especially  by  those 
on  maloAg  mv  son  a  trooper  in  a  foot  amonc  them  who  had  found  out  that 
regiment,  sir.  he  dia  not  mind  lendine  small  sums 
What  steps  the  retired  gimcraek-  of  money  at  times,  and  that,  from 
maker  took,  and  what  course  he  there-  bein^  rather  nervous,  he  was  slow  at 
after  followed,  towards  fitting  his  son  hiutmg  about  repayment.  Be  it  said, 
for  the  honourable  and  difficult  pro^  however,  that  it  was  not  to  nervous- 
fession  he  had  chosen  for  him,  it  is  ness  that  this  was  put  down,  not  at 
unneoessazy  for  me  here  to  record;  least  after  a  famous  reply  of  his,  which 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  only  really  made  some  sensation  among  his  bro- 
essential  preliminaiy  for  ouaUfying  ther  juniors,  and  which  was  given  in 
him  to  become  an  officer  ana  a  gentle-  the  following  circumstances.  Mr  Pea- 
man — namely,  the  lodging  of  the  pur-  body — Reginald  Percy  Peabody — a 
chase-money  for  his  commission — was  smooth-chinned  urchin  and  ensign,  hav- 
carefully  attended  to,  and  that  the  ing  been 'put  up  to  the  thing 'by  others, 
natural  fruit  of  this  wise  preparatory  took  it  upon  him  one  da^  after  dinner 

2 stem  became  agreeably  apparent  one  to  ask  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  allusion  to 

y  to  the  world,  or  to  as  much  of  it  his  governor's  antecedents,  whether  or 

as  reads  the '  Grazette,'  by  the  announce-  not  that  gentleman  could  let  him  have 

ment  in  that  organ  of  government,  a  top:  ' for  I  want  one,'  said  he;  'he 

under  the  title  Nth  Foot— 'Arthur  sells  tnem,  don't  he?'    Whereupon  to 

Wellesley  Woolley,  gentleman,  to  be  him  my  hero— 'To  be  sure!  Tops  1  Yes, 

ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Smitn,  pro-  and  whips  too,  for  liltle  boys ! '    On 

moted.'     Very  flattering^  indeed,  it  which  there  was  laughter  at  the  table, 

was  to  see  the  youth  officially,  ana  in  in  which  the  colonel  joined.    For  Ar- 

a  state  paper,  as  his  father  said,  re-  thur  Wellesley  was  supposed  to  have 

cognised  as  a  gentleman,  and  '  in-  spoken  in  a  bellicose  way;  though  the 

trusted  with  the  colours  of  his  regi-  real  truth  was,  that  nothing  was  far- 

m^ity  sir.*    It  was  something  to  have  ther  from  his  intention,  and  that  he 

a  son  a  soldier.    'Now.  my  dear  boy,*  had  merely  stammered  out  the  first 

said  Mr  Woolley  to  the  lad  on  that  words  that  presented  themselves.   He 

anspicious  day,  '  your  father  wishes  had  made  a  nit,  however,  and  it  served 

you  joy  on  your  promotion.    Go  and  him:  thus,  for  instance,  shortly  after 

prosper;  go  where  glory  caUs  thee ;  and  he  had  spoken.  Major  ^Baldwig,  a  very 

may  you  too  live  to  sign  yourself  Field  sensible,  and  in  the  regiment  impor- 

ManhaltheDukeofsomethinkyet,and  tant  personage,  took  him  aside,  and 

presents  his  compliments,  etcetera.'  so   addressed  him:    'Now  Woolley. 

Bat  I  believe  I  nave  now  said  enough  never  you  say  a  word  more^  and  lU 

of  the  old  gentleman,  nor,  indeed,  stand  your  friend.    Capital  it  was,  by 

should  I  have  said  even  so  much,  but  Jove  I    But  mind— not  another  word 
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or  you  will  8>x)il  it    Only  look  grim.*  in  Flandere,  or  in  India,  or  had  been 

And  then,  as  he  lighted  his  cheroot  and  stationed  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 

left  his  pupil — *  Capital  1  *  repeated  he  colonies  ;  while,  of  the  juniors,  the 

to  himself;  *  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  one  who  had  seen  the  least  of  foreign 

fools  ever  since  mv  poor  wife  died,  for  countries  had  passed  a  summer  at 

I  can't  help  thinking  of  her.*     And  Boulogne.     It  was  always— 'when  I 

about  the  same  time,  two  or  three  of  was  at  Malta' — '  when  the  regiment 

the  younger   gentlemen  having   ad-  was  at  the  Rock: '  *  I  remember  once 

joumed  to  Peaoody's  room —  at  a  town  on  the  Rhine ;'  '  at  Boulm^e 

*He  had  you  there,  Peabody,  by  they  do  so  and  so;*  'at  Brussels  they 

Jove ! '  said  one.  don't  do  this  or  that*    This  at  last 

*Tons  and  bottoms,  ehr  said  another,  forced  on  Mr  WooUey  a  mortifying 

*  Well,  I  confess  he  had  the  best  of  sense  of  having  seen  nothing  of  the 
it,'  said  Peabodv,  good-himiouredly,  world;  for,  once  when  he  began  *at 

for  after  all  was  he  not  a  boy,  like  the    Glapham,' he  was  put  down  by  a 

rest  of  them )  general  roar,  and  quizzed  unmercifully 

'  But  you  can  have  your  revenge,  for  days  after.   So  he  resolved  to  bear 

There  was  pretty  Polly  to-day— now  his  want  of  foreign  travel  no  longer, 

don't  blushj  Peabody;  you  know  you  and  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the 

lure  spoony  m  that  quarter.'  rest,  by  making  a  'continental  tour.' 

'  Hee— naw,'  said  Peabody.  A  tnp  to  Paris  he  thought  would  quite 

*  It's  a  case ! '  cried  the  other.  answer  his  purpose,  and  having  easily 

*  Ha — ha — ^ha ! '  laughed  the  rest  procured  a  short  leave  of  absence,  on 
"Pon  my  word — ^now  really — ^you  a  trip  to  Paris  he  aocordinely  went. 

shouldn't*  There  he  had  passed  a  fortnight,  when, 

*  Ha — ^ha — ^ha !  *  on  the  evening  before  the  day  of  his 
'  What's  the  odds,  so  long  as  you  departure,  his  eye  being  caught  by  the 

are  happy  1 '  words  \  Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.'s  En- 

'  Happy  ¥  Happygolucky,  sayl  for  tire,'  engraved  on  a  caixi  hanging  in 

one  ! '  a  window,  he  entered  the  little  Eng- 

*  No—no.    Dot  and  carry  one !  *  lish  '  coffee,'  where  he  was  discoveriMl 
'Ha — ha— ha!'  as  my  curtain  rose.     Here  he  had 

*  Well — ^never  mind — all  one  a  hun-  found  the  other  two  gentlemen  whom 
dred  years  hence.'  I  have  presented  in  the  same  scene, 

'  She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her,  and  then  and  there  the  conversation 

isn't  she  ? '  had  fallen  upon  a  duel  by  which  two 

'  But  they've  given  her  to  another!'  deputies  had  thought  to  immortalise 

*  Ha— ha— ha ! '  themselves  the  day  before,  and  which, 
'  How  clever  you  are  to-night.  Cor-  one  of  them  having  been  killed  in  it, 

riecombe.   You  have  surely  been  read-  had  afforded  the  ffenend  topic  of  Fari- 

ing  a  book  ? '  sian  conversation  tor  twenty-four  hour& 

Only  this  one,'  returned  Corrie-  Of  the  said  gentlemen  thus  brought 

combe,  producing  his  betting  -  book  into  aopidental  contact  with  Mr  Wool- 

from  his  pocket  ley,  it  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for  me 

'And  a  good  one  it  is,  Fll  swear,  to  say  that  they  stood  in  the  relation 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  it'  to  each  other  of  brothers-in-law.  Colo- 

*Let  you  look  at  it?    I  wouldn't  nel  Bertin.  when  a  very  young  man, 

show  it  to  my  own  father !  *  had  landed  at  Killala  with  tiie  troops 

'  Ha— ha—  ha ! '  under  Humbert,  on  what  occasion  that 

'  Well,  Woolley  is  a  plucky  fellow  general,  at  the  head  of  some  nine  hun- 

too '  ured  men,  came  over  to  help  Irish  pa- 

'  Not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks  either.'  triots  to  annex  Ireland  to  ^nce,  but 

But  leaving  these  nice  fellows,  for  failing  in  his  enterprise,  was  made  pri- 

I  must  not  be  seduced  into  recording  soner  with  all  his  men  instead.  Young 

more  of  their  sprightly  conversation,  Bertin,  grievously  wounded  at  Ballina- 

I  return  to  my  hero.    It  so  happened,  muck,  owed  much  to  the  hospitality  of 

that  every  one  of  his  brother  officers  the  Powers,  and  the  acquaintance  then 

had  been  abroad  somewhere  or  an-  begun  resulted  in  his  marriage  with 

otber  in  the  course  of  his  life.    The  the  fair  Maria  Power  some  yeare  later, 

BeoioiB  bad  earred  ib  the  PeuimnUa;  when^  after  having  regained,  his  libeoty 
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at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  once  more,  'A  wild  Irishman,  sir  1  *  burst  out 

but  this  time  on  a  well-fought  field  of  the  questioned  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Spain,  was  made  prisoner.  The   American,    after   ejaculating 

But  I  have  too  long  kept  four  *  Possible!*  was  silenced  But  soon 
strangers  waiting  on  the  threshold  of  recovering  himself,  and  looking  partly 
the 'coffee.*  Let  them  enter,  talking  to  at  his  toothpick,  and  partly  at  his 
each  other.  *  Americans— by  all  that's  victim — '  The  gentleman  is  correspon- 
Yankee ! '  mutters  Mr  Power  to  his  dent  to  a  paper,  p'raps  ] '  said  he. 
friend  'Now  for  a  quartet  of  four  At  this  Mr  Power  started  up,  erect 
blessed  nasal  noses.'  Colonel  Bertin,  and  irate,  as  if  the  insinuation  were 
as  is  usual  with  him,  contents  himself  too  horrible  to  be  borne;  and  a  replv 
with  returning  an  expressive  smile,  by  of  the  verv  fiercest  description  was  al- 
which,  however,  he  phunly  enough  in-  ready  on  his  lips,  when,  catching  the 
timates  that  he  quite  agrees  with  his  eye  of  Colonel  Bertin,  he  threw  nim- 
brother-in-law  in  his  coiigectures  and  self  back  again  into  his  chair,  and 
antici^tiona.  Nor  are  these  rash  laughed  heartily.  'You  are  right, 
ones:  if  it  requires  but  little  power  of  Bertin,'  said  he;  '  I  won't  put  myself 
discrimination  to  recoenise  your  Eng-  in  a  passion,  though  by  the  Powers, 
lishman  abroad,  still  less  will  in  ge-  my  ancestors,  this  would  be  neither 
neral  sufiice  for  the  recqcpiition  of  his  more  nor  less  than  a  great  deal  too 
transatlantic  cousin.  For,  even  be-  much  from  any  one  else.' 
fore  being  betrajsd  by  their  speech,  a  *  Seems  to  me  this  stranger  is  dis- 
certain  dressiness  and  fussinese,  and  posed  US  be  ugly,'  began  the  American, 
more  or  less  swagger  alternating  with  Now  I  like  to  see  fmks  clever  in  com- 
more  or  less  restlessness,  the  combined  pany,  I  do;  that's  a  fact.'  But  some- 
product  of  an  uneasy  feeling  of  uncer-  now  he  scarcely  liked  the  glance  Mr 
tainty  as  to  their  exact  position  in  a  Power  shot  at  him ;  so  he  stopped 
really  civilised  country,  render  not  there  suddenly, 
difficult  of  detection  all  but  a  verjr  Upon  this,  one  of  the  others  came  to 
few  of  the  free  and  enlightened  citi-  his  aid,  and  made  a  diversion  in  his  fa- 
zens  who  have  been  raised  under  the  vour,  by  attacking  Mr  Woolley,  pro- 
widespread  wings  of  the  Western  bablv  because  his  appearance  was  less 
Ea^le,  and  stand  proudly  beneath  the  terrible.  'From  the  Old  Country, 
majestic  folds  of  the' Star-spangled  sir?' said  he. 
Banner,  whether  they  come  from  the  '  I  have  that  honour,'  replied  the 
boundless  and  soid-expanding  prairie,  yoime  officer,  stiffly. 
or  the  ennobling  grandeur  of  Missis-  '  That  honour!'  exclaimed  the  other, 
sippi,  the  Father  of  Waters— from  tran-  *  Well  now !  But  I  do  reckon,  after  all, 
quil  savannahs  robed  in  the  perfumed  it's  about  right  for  a  feller  to  take  up  for 
beauty'  of  a  thousand  flowers,  or  the  his  country,  whatever  it  may  be.  That's 
artistic  culture  and  elegant  refinement  liberal,  sir,  I  hope.  We  are  a  liberal 
of  New  York  or  Newer  Leens.  people,  sir,  on  our  side  the  Atlantic. 

The  Americans  seated  themselves,  rernaps  you  did  not  suspicion  that  we 

and  after  asking  in  vain  for  several  were  irom  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? " 

compounds  with  strange  names,  or-  'Aw,'  said  Mr  Woolley;    *I  dun' 

dered  brandy  and  water.    They  then  knaw  am  sure.' 

for  a  time  kept  up  a  conversation  be-  '  From  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  sir,' 

tween  themselves.    I  need  not  record  repeated  the  American.     *  We  have 

it    At  last^  however,  a  pause  in  it  oo-  b^n  exploring  the  interior  of  your 

curred,  and  then  one  of  them,  resting  country.     Would  you  like  to  Imow 

his  elbow  on  the  table  so  as  to  pick  now  what  we  think  of  your  country  1' 

his  teeth   comfortably,  said  to  Mr  'Aw,'  said  the  voimg  officer  acain, 

Power,  after  a  prolong  stare  at  him,  'of  course — thats  to  say,   I  don't 

'An  Englishman,  sir?'  mind' 

'No,*  returned  Mr  Power,  rather  *  No,  sir,' returned  the  other,  stretch- 
shortly,  ingforwam  his  neck,  and  projecting  his 

'  A  stranger,  sir  ?'  pursued  the  other,  chm  unpleasantly—  no,  sir,  I  won't  tell 

'  Yes,'  was  the  equally  short  reply,  you.   You  are  too  prejudiced.   I  might 

'  Where  from  then,  sir  ? '  persisted  talk  some  if  I  liked ;  but  I  refuse.  We 

the  questioner.  saw  your  Queen  Victoria,  sir.' 
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*  Aw/  said  Mr  Woolley  onoe  more,  Fm  about  the  wrong  sort  of  man  for 
trying  to  look  distant  and  dignified,  tliat  kind  of  thing.  Tm  rather  used 
*Ind^ !'  to  ffive  folks  fits  when  they  put  my 

Here  Mr  Power,  who  had  been  bacK  up,  I  am ! ' 
watching  with  a  sparkling  eye  the  'The  gentleman  did  not  mean  an^ 
progress  of  events^  drew  his  chair  offence,  I  daresay,'  interposed  Mr 
nearer  his  brother-m-law,  and  whis-  Power,  wickedly.  *He  naturally 
pered  to  him  something  that  made  thought,  from  Hie  way  yon  talked  (tf 
the  colonel  smile,  but  at  the  same  various  liquors,  that  you  were  some- 
time shake  his  head.  The  fact  was,  thing  in  that  way.  If  I  were  to  hear 
Mr  Power  meant  mischief.  a  man  talk  like  a  nn-palaoe  bar  of 

*  Yes,  sir.  We  saw  Queen  Victoria^*  blue  ruin,  cream  of  the  valley,  Old 
oontinuedtheAmerican^  slowly,  to  Mr  Tom,  ana  so  on,  I  should  set  him 
Woolley.  *We  did  not  attend  any  down  to  be  a  London  publican;  and 
lev^  at  the  court  of  St  James,  but  we  as  you  spoke  of  mint-  jalaps,  and 
saw  her.  i  am  glad  to  say  she  is  sherry  -  somethings  —  shoenuucers  I 
a  very  pretty,  genteel  young  woman,  think — it  was  natural  enou^  that  he 
We  were  located  in  Westminster,  not  should  take  you  for  Amencan  one& 
£u:  from  the  Abbey,  during  her  ooro-  So  there  was  no  offence,  you  see,  or 
nation,  sir.    But  we  declined  to  wit-  should  see.* 

ness  that  ceremonial,  being  republi-  The  four  friends  looked  savagely 

cans,  sir,  and  citLKnsofa  free  country,  about  them,  and  exchanged  ^^aiices, 

If  jovL  are  acquainted  with  the  insti-  but  none  of  them  spoke  for  a  minute 

ttttioofl  of  my  country,  you  must  know  or  twa    At  last — 

that  our  president  has  no  such  expen-  *Ree — ^publicans,  sir,'  said  the  one 

sive  habits  as  crowns,  and  sceptres,  who  had  used  the  word  before.    *  Ree 

and  ceremonials.    For  we  are  republi-  — ^publicans  I  said.    And  I  was  ^iag 

cans,  sir,  of  the  geniwine  sort,  too,  I  to  say  that  your  Queen  Victoria  is  an 

hope.'  individual  for  whom  I  have  a  most 

Publicans?     Aw— you  don't  say    everlasting  contempt     She  is  ' 

so,'  drawled  Mr  Woolley,  as  the  other  But  I  need  not   record  the  stupid 

stopped.  Americanisms  which  followed. 

'Ua— ha!  capital!  Publicans;  and  'Ha!'  exclaimed  Mr  Power,  'will 

of  the  gin-and-wine  sort,  too ! '  cried  you  stand  that,  sir  ?    You  who  wear 

Mr   Power,    with   an    explosion   of  Her   Mf^'esty's    uniform?      ^   the 

laughter.  Powers!  if  I  did ' 

Now  whether  or  not  Mr  Woolley  '  I'm  not  ^ing  to  stand  it,'  said  Mr 
made  his  mistake  intentionally  or  not,  Woolley,  famtly.  And  then  with  a 
is  a  thing  which  remains  unlaiown  to  desperate  hand,  he  flung  the  contents 
me.  Ever  after,  when  the  affiur  was  of  his  glass  in  the  American's  visage. 
alluded  to,  he  simpered  and  said  no-  His  aim,  however,  not  being  very 
thing,  leaving  it  therebv  to  be  und^-  steady,  part  of  the  chaige  went  wide, 
stood  that  he  had  spoken  with  deli-  and  reached  the  loose  cravat  of  a 
berate  malice;  but  I  have  always  been  second  republican;  upon  whidi — *  was 
inclined  to  believe  him  incapable  of  that  meant  for  me,  sir  ? '  said  he. 
such  a  thing.  However,  be  that  as  it  '  Put  any  construction  on  it  you 
may,  he  did  not  hesitate  at  the  time  please!'  returned  Mr  Woolley,  reck- 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  it,  as  I  lessly.  He  probably  thoug^^  as  his  fa- 
now  proceed  to  snow.  ther  might  nave  said, '  in  for  a  penny, 

*  Publicans ! '  reiterated  Mr  Power;  in  for  a  pound.' 

*  gin-and-wine  publicans— that's  what  *To   be  sure!'    cried  Mr  Power, 

you  meant,  eh  f    Capital !  A  decided  '  That's  well  said.    If  you  will  allow 

hit!'  me,  sir,  and  have  no  better  friend 

*  Why  — haw,'  said  Mr  Woolley,  here,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see 
blushing  a  little.  you  through  this  little  busmess.    My 

'Stranger!'  after  a  pause,  said  one  name  is  Powei^-Dennis  Power.    And 

of  the  Americans  to  the  young  man,  as  it  is  usual  here  to  have  two  seconds, 

'  I  rather  opinionate,  that  if  you  mean  Colonel  Bertin,  I  am  sure,  will  be  most 

to  poke  that  sort  of  fun  at  mo    oc    oc,  happy  to  act  as  your  second  one — at 

you  made  an  awful  miMaJcidation.  least,  if  that's  not  sense  or  arithmetic 
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aither,  he  will  be  your  third^  I  mean,  meet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de 

Never  mind  what  I  was  telling  you  a  Boulogne.     We  shall  be  there  in  a 

little  a^  about  not  fighting;  we  can  carriage,  and  you  had  better  come  in 

aigue  the  point  afterwards;  if  you  another.   I  shall  make  a  signal  to  you, 

surviTe,  that  is.     By  the  Powers — *  and  then  we  can  follow  each  other  to 

this  was   in  Mr  WooUey's  ear,  on  a  sweet  spot  I  marked  the  other  day. 

which  the  words  'if  you  survive'  had  My  friend  I  daresay  has  never  seen 

already  atnick  most  painfully — *but  it,  but  if  you  don't  like  it,  there  are 

Fm  proud  of  you,  my  bov,  and  it  plenty  more  quite  convenient,  and  vou 

shan't  be  my  fault  if  we  don  t  conduct  may  please  yourselves  in  that.    And 

the  affair  nandsomelv  and  satisfac-  pray,  fix  your  own  time;  there  is  no 

tohly  to  a  conclusion.  hurry,  but,  perhaps,  I  may  suggest 

*  Handfloniely   to    a   conclusion ! '  eight  o'clock.    It  will  give  us  an  ap- 

thought  Arthur  Wellesley,    with   a  petite  for  breakfast — some  of  us  ^at 

dull  at  his  heart,  as  there  flashed  least' 

across  his  memory  the  undertaker's  'To-morrow     morning     at     eight 

advertisement — 'Funerals handsomely  o'clock!'    exclaimed    uie    foremost 

6(»iducted.'  American,  whose  name  I  may  here 

Meanwhile,  the  Americans  too  had  state  was  Blagge.  '  Why  now,  we  shall 

been   conferring   together.     At  last  have  no  time  to  practise ! ' 

their  chief  speaker,  turning  towards  'And  the  more  reason  you  will  have 

Mr  Woolley,  looked  very  hard  at  him,  to  thank  me  for  not  giving  you  the 

and  spoke  as  follows: —  chance  of  being  hanged — or  at  least 

'Yes,    sir,    this    demands    blood,  guillotined.      I  have  heard  of  your 

You  needn^t  go  for  the  least  hope  of  wavs  of  doing  in  America,  but  let  me 

a  contraiiy  settlement    I  put  down  tell  you,  that  practising  as  you  call  it 

my  foot  that  you  shall  give  satisfac-  is  murder  by  law  here.    So  it  is  just 

tory  satisfactioiL    Such  an  insult  as  as  well  vou  spoke  of  it  in  time.    And 

liquor  hove   in  your  face   demands  then — tnat  puts  me  in  mind  of  an- 

bloody  I  8^.  and  that's  the  only  way  other  way  I'm  told  you  have,   and 

to  fix  it    It  s  no  go  otherwise.   I  hope  that  we  once  had  in  Ireland  too,  for 

you  haven't  got  to  be  informed  of  as  the  matter  of  that,  but  more's  the 

much.     For  when  an  American  curls  pity — don't  bring  a  small  multitude 

up,  he's  apt  to  be  wrathy  pretty  con-  of  vour  friends  as  spectators.     We 

fliderable.    It's  a  fact    I  tell  you  it's  shall  expect  you  to  come  alone,  gentle- 

a  fact,  sir,  and  Tm  a  reliable  ma%  men,  and  one  coach  will  iust  hold  the 

lather.    Yes,  sir.'  four  of  you,  so  that's  lucky.    Then  as 

Here  the  q)eaker  paused,  as  if  to  to  the  tools— if  you  don't  chance  to 

see  what  impression  he  had  made.  have  any  of  your  own,  you  can  get 

' But,  sir,'  he  then  went  on,  'if  you  them  at  Devisme's;  I'll  write  his  ad- 
are  agreeable  to  make  an  out-and-out  dress  on  the  back  of  my  card  and  his 
regular  apology,  go  ahead.  Only,  place  will  not  be  shut  for  an  nour  yet 
stranger,  it  must  be  a  dreadful  humble  Pistolet  is  the  French  for  pistol  The 
one.  Else — declare,  I'm  thoroughly  rest  we  can  arranfl;e  on  the  ground. 
waJsed  up,  I  can  tell  you !  So  mind  To-morrow — at  eight— the  entrance  on 
yourself,  for  liquor  hove  in  your  face  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly  leading  into 
demands  Uood,  I  sav !  *  the  wood.    I  may  as  well  pencu  that 

'  If  it's  for  an  apoI()ffy  you  are  look-  too.  It  will  prevent  the  possibihty  of 
ing,'  said  Mr  Power,  cEawing  himself  a  mistake,'  he  added,  with  rather  a 
m  and  looking  quite  in  his  element,  significant  look.  'Ana  I  need  scarcelv 
*  1  beg  on  the  part  of  my  friend  to  remind  you,'  he  resumed. '  that  in  such 
decline  anything  of  the  kind  Not,  I  things  punctuality  is  tne  fiorst  thing 
must  confess,  that  I  can  see  exactly  expected  of  gentlemen.  And  now,  for 
what  shape  c^  an  apology  ^ou  would  the  time,  we  have  the  honour  of  wish- 
er could  bke,  for  him  inviting  you  to  ing  you  good-evenins.  Come,  gentle- 
take  wine  the  way  he  did.  I  suppose  men,'  said  he  to  Colonel  Bertin  and 
both  the  gentlemen  feel  aggrieved?  Mr  WooUey,  'let  us  go.' 
WeU  then,  tiie  less  said  the  better.  So  saying,  he  took  the  arm  of  his 
There  is  my  card  in  case  of  aocidents>  unhappy  victim,  and  accompanied  on 
but  the  simplest  way  will  just  be  to  the  other  side  by  the  colonel,  saw  the 
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young  man  to  the  door  of  his  hotel  But  leaving  these  two  gentlemen  to 

Friendly  counsel,  and  much  of  it,  he  amuse  themselves,  I  return  to  my  nn- 

SEive  him  by  the  way.  as  to  his  con-  fortimate  hera    For  unfortunate  in* 

uct  on  the  morrow;  out  Mr  Woolley  deed  was  that  horo,  and  much  to 

heard  it  not;  his  uioughts,  like  the  be  pitied.     The  excitement  of  the 

^y^^  gladiator's,    were    far    away,  quarrel  was  over;   the   suppcxt   he 

As  they  reached  Meurioe's,  he  gave  Mr  had  felt   in  the  encouragement   of 

Power  his  name,  a  preliminaiy  neither  his  new  friend,  the  Irishman,  was 

had  thought  of  oefore.  but  which  now  gone;  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  in  his 

occurred  to  that  eentleman  as  an  es-  room,  the  full  horror  of  his  situation 

sential  ona    Ana  then,  with  a  me-  came  upon  him.    Not  once  during  that 

chanical  salutation  on  his  part,  the  lon^  dreadful  night  did  it  leave  him 

prindpai  and  his  seconds  parted  for  agam  for  a  moment    He  was  going 

the  night   *  You  had  better  settle  any  to  fight  a  duel— two  dueli^  if  he  were 

little  aifair  you  may  think  o^  in  case  of  not  killed  in  the  first    EiUed !   Only 

accidents,  you  know,*  said  Mr  Power,  a  few  hours — only  half  a  day  to  live ! 

carelessly,  as  he  turned  away.  Dead   to  -  morrow   morning  !     That 

*  But  tell  me — ^what  do  you  really  dock  on  the  chimney-piece  would  go 
intend  to  do  with  that  poor  young  on  and  on,  but  when  it  marked  nine 
man  ? '  said  the  Frendi  gentleman  to  agiun,  or  thereabouts,  he  would  be  a 
the  Irish,  after  they  had  gone  a  little  cold  stiff  corpse,  laid  out  on  that  bed 
way.  probably,  or  it  might  be  (hl  one  of  the 

*  Do  with  himT  returned  Mr  Power,  olack  slabs  at  the  Morgue,  as  he  had 
laughing.  *  He  will  see  in  the  mom-  seen  other  bodies  that  veiy  day.  Yet, 
ing,  at  least  if  he  does  not  die  of  fright  perhaps,  he  should  not  be  killed.  He 
before.  He  is  in  good  hands — tmst  Iiad  a  chanca  Only  wounded.  Where 
me  for  that  Like  my  countryman,  then  ?  In  the  calf  of  the  1^,  perhaps, 
poor  Oliver  Goldsmith,  he's  a  goose-  or  in  the  shoulder — merely  a  trifling 
berry  fool,  and  deserves  a  lesson  for  graza  That  would  not  be  much, 
riding  his  high  horse  as  he  did.  The  and  it  would  be  glorious  afterwards, 
silly  coxcomb !  with  his  commissions  But  what  if  it  should  be  in  some 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  his  hee-  tender  place — ^in  the  knee-pan,  for  in- 
haw  style ! '  stance  T  Here  he  passed  his  nands  feel- 

*He  is  certainly  very  youn^'  said  ingly  over  both  knees.    What  if  his 

Colonel  Bertin.      '  However,  I  may  elbow  should  be  shattered  1    What  if 

trust  to  you,  I  know.    But ^  he  should  receive  the  ball  in  his  eye  % 

*  But,  tut,'  interrupted  Mr  Power.  But  that  last  would  kill  him.  He 
*  You  may  be  sure  these  Unitedstate-  would  just  have  time  to  feel  it  souash- 
sians  won't  favour  us  with  their  com-  ing  into  the  sensitive  organ,  ana  then 
pany  to-morrow.  We  shall  hear  no  he  would  be  gona  Yes — ^it  was  cer- 
more  of  them.'  tain  he  should  be  killed.    *0h,  dear. 

*  Yet  they  may.'  dear,  that  it  should  come  to  this! 
*If  they  do,  why  then  it  will  be  moaned   Mr  Woolley,  wringing  his 

time  enough  to  think  about  it    They  hands. 

too  shall  have  a  lesscm  in  the  art  of  Then  he  thought  of  his  father— hia 

war.'  poor  old  father — and  how  he  would 

*They  certainly  deserve  a  lesson  for  take  up  the  *  Times'  at  breakfast — 

such  foul  language  as  they  used  with  fated  dfuel — ^near  Paris — ^young  £ng- 

regard  to  jour  good  Queen,'  said  the  lish  officer — ^fell  dead  at  the  furst  fire 

colonel,  with  some  warmth.  — ^body  conveyed  to  the  Moi*gue,  or 

*Foul  lan^age,  d'ye  say?*   cried  Meurioe's  Hotd.    *  Oh,  my  poor  dear 

his   brother-in-law,    laughing   again,  old  father,' cried  he,  *  it  will  kill  him; 

*Fish  langu^e,  I  call  it — regular  Bil-  he  was  always  so  fond  of  me,  and  so 

lingsgate !    But  that's  a  joke  maybe  proud  of  me  too.'  Then  he  thought  of 

you  don't  understand,  my  dear^  and  a  certain  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  his 

it's  no  great  loss,  thoiigh  ye  smile  as  father's  old  crony,  Thompson,  with 

if  ye  did.    But  come — suppose  we  go  her  pretty  flaxen  ringlet^  and  her 

ana  knock  the  balls  about  at  the  blue  eyea    It  would  break  her  hearty 

Cercle  for  half-an-hour.'  poor  tning.    Here  was  some  of  her 

'  Very  good,'  replied  the  colonel  nair.    littie  did  she  think  how  mise- 
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»ble  her  nnkappy  Arthur  Wellesley  arm-chair*  then  started  to  his  feet, 

waa    But  she  would  marrv  somebody  and  pacea  the  floor  again*    And  so 

else,  and  foiiget  her  dead  lover.    The  the  night  passed— slowly,  and  much 

thought  was  distraction !     Why  had  of  it  in  darkness;  for  his  candles  had 

he  not  married  her,  and  never  gone  burned  down  before  half  of  the  hor- 

into  that  horrid  regiment  1  rible  time  was  over. 

He  would  run  away  yet  —  leave  At  seven  o'clock  exactly  Mr  Power 
Paris  that  very  night — and  the  army  entered  the  room.  *  All  right,  my 
as  soon  as  he  got  to  England.  Lavinia  boy  1 '  cried  he.  *  Glad  to  iind  you 
would  never  know  why.  Who  would  ready.  Good  morning.  Blees  me  I 
know  %  He  could  make  plenty  of  ex-  how — how  well  you  look.  Let  me  re- 
cuses— he  would  write  a  note  at  once  commend  a  class  of  brandy.' 
to  his  Irish  second,  and  say,  impor-  '  No,  thanK  you,  sir,'  said  Mr  Wool- 
tant  business — uigent  private  afiairs.  ley;  *no  Dutch  courage,  if  you  please. 
Was  not  the  saving  of  his  life  an  im-  I  shall  take  nothing.' 
portant  business?  'Quite  right,  my  dear  fellow,*  re- 

But  no—that  was  only  for  a  mo-  turned  Mr  Power.     *  I  admire  your 

ment    What  would  his  orother  offi-  principle.    Eeally — well — never  mind 

oers  say  ?    Was  he  not  an  officer  and  — ves,  yes.* 

a  flentleman  ?    Run  away  ?    Never  I  llie  fact  was,  and  it  was  the  cau^e 

'  rU  »t>  through  with  it,  I  will ! '  said  of  these  latter  disjointed  exclamations, 

Mr  WooUey,  desperately.  that,  notwithstanding  what  he  eaid, 

He  must  write  some  letters.    One  Mr  rower  was  shocked  at  the  poor 

to  his  father,  one  to  lAvinia.    *  But  lad's  appearance.    Mr  Woolley's  eyes 

how  I  wish  I  had  never  gone  near  that  were  red  and  swollen,  for  he  had  wept 

horrid  caf(^ — never  come  to  Paris  at  a  good  deal  during  the  night;  there 

all — ^never  gone  into  the  army — ^never  was  a  nervous  twitching  in  his  lip; 

been  bom,  in   short ! '    groaned  he,  he  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  had  al- 

iHtterly.  together  a  haggard  look  most  painful 

The  letters— one  to  his  colonel  also?  to  see.    He  was  now  calm,  however, 

No — confound  the  colonel  and  all  the  and  his  voice  was  tolerably  steady;  he 

mesa     Thev  would  hear  of  it  soon  had  attended  carefully  to  his  toilet, 

enough,  and  plenty  about  it    *  Poor  and  had  left  nothing  to  be  done  after 

WooDeyl'  they  would  say,  'died  to  Mr  Power*s  arrival. 

uphold  the  dignity  of  his  Queen  and  'Mr  Power,*  said  the  poor  fellow— 

oountiy,  like  a  gallant  officer  and  a  he  had  never  for  a  moment  doubted 

gentleman.'    That  would  certainly  be  the  sincerity  of  his  second's  zeal  on 

something    And  yet — as  if  the  dig-  his  behalf—'  I  am  very  much  obliged 

nity  of  his  Queen  and  country  woula  to  you.    It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  act 

have  suffered  much  though  he  had  let  thus.    I  don't  know  what  I  should 

the  Americans  alone.    But  no  again  have  done  without  you.    I  am  afraid 

— he  had  done  quite  right — could  not  mv  eyes  are  a  little  red,  for  I  confess 

have  done  otherwise — would  do  the  I  have  been— been  crying.    But  I  am 

same  again.  not  ashamed  of  it,  sir;  I  am  but  a 

He  would  write  the  two  letters.  He  young  man,  and  this  is  a  new  sort  of 
did  sa  Thev  were  really  touching  thing  to  me,  you  know.  You  will  ex- 
epistles;  for  the  words  came  from  the  cuse  my  weaJmess,  I  hope:  you  may 
hearty  and  were  simple,  consequently,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  show  none  on 
and  natural  Old  WooUey  never  for-  the  ground.  It  is  all  over  already — 
got  them  while  he  lived;  Lavinia,  who  indeed  it  is.  I  shan't  make  you  blush 
still  livea  remembers  them  yet.  for  me.    There  are  two  letters  in  this 

This  aone,  he  thought  ne  would  pocket-book,  in  case  I  fedl:  pray  send 

kneel  down  and  say  a  nrayer.    But  them  to  their  addresses;  you  ne«d  not 

something  seemed  to  tell  nim  it  would  pay  the  postage.    I  believe  there  is 

be  a  mockery.     *  No — no,*  said  he,  nothing  more.   Perhaps  we  had  better 

'it's  horrid,  out  I  can*t— I  couldn't  be  going.    Where  is  tne  colonel? ' 

say  a  prayer,  even  if  I  remembered  'In  the  carriage,  my  dear,'  answered 

one'     He  paced  up  and  down  the  Mr  Power.    'Ye&— let  us  go.    Shake 

floor  insteaa;  then  ne  flung  himself  hands — ^you're  a  fine  fellow,  sir — a 

an  the  bed;  then  rose  and  sat  in  an  very  fine  fellow.    Show  the  way,  if 
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yon  please.     You're  a  fine  fellow,  I  moyed  on,  followed  bv  that  of  the 

say — Bhake  hands.'  other  party.    After  a  snort  drive,  Mr 

A  melancholy  smile  played  over  Mr  Power  pulled  the  check-string:  he  and 

Woolley's   features   as  he  took  the  his  companions  alighted:  heorewoat 

offered  hand,  and  said,  'Thank  you;  his  watch,  and  -accompanied  by  the 

it  is  very  kina  of  you  to  encourage  me.'  colonel,  went  up  to  the  Americans,  as 

'Now,  as    I    live,'   muttered   Mr  they  too  alighted.    ' I  beg  to  obMsrve, 

Power,  as  he  followed  his  principal  gentlemen,'  said  he,  raising  his  bat 

down-stairs, 'that  poor  boy  has  pluck  with  stiff  politeness,  'that  you  an 

enough,  after  all !    He  is  no  more  a  consideraNy  more  than  half-as-hoor 

Bob  Acres,  than  I  am  a  Sir  Lucius  behind  time.   They  are  all  half  dmnk^ 

O'Trigger,  I  hope.    Poor  fellow— he  I  do  believe,'  added  he  to  himself 

deserves  all  the  more  credit  for  his  with  a  feeling  of  great  disgust 

couraee,  that  it  is  not  natural  to  him.  And  certainly  &ere  was  some  foun- 

What  8  to  be  done  if  they  come  ?    I  dation  for  his  mental  remark,  seeinff 

never  meant  him  to  fight;  no,  I  didn't  that  both  Mr  Franklin  Blagge  and 

However,  it's  of  no  use  to  tell  him  his  friend,  whose  name  by  the  way 

that  now;  he  must  have  all  the  credit  was  Jefferson  Curwen,  as  well  as  y£t 

of  it,  and  he  ghalL'  Franklin    Blagge's   second,  and   Mr 

They  drove  -  away  from  the  hotel  Jefi'eison  Curwen's  second,  had  loaded 

Ck)lonel  Bertin,  calm  and  kind,  made  themselves  overnight,  and  then  primed 

a   few  obserrations  to  distract  Mr  themBelves  in  the  morning,  witn  alco- 

Woolley's  attention.    The  Irish  gen-  holic  mixtures  of  some  kind  and  name 

tleman  sat  abstractedly  in  his  comer,  or  other — if,  indeed,  these  prelimi- 

still   muttering   to   himself      They  naries,  which  they  probably  thought 

passed  the  Barrier,  and  just  as  thev  indispensable   previous   to  such   an 

did,  Mr  Power  suddenly  excladmed,  affair  as  they  had  on  hand,  had  not 

'  I  have  it ! '     But  what  it  was  he  been  continuously  attoided  to.    For 

had,  the  other  two  did  not  inquire,  and  both  the  gentlemen  named  stiU  wcm 

he  did  not  then  explain.  They  reached  the  shirts  stained  by  Mr  Wodley^s 

the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  libation,  and  the  whole  four  had  the 

*  Nobody  here  yet,'  said  Mr  Power  to  disordered  look  of  men  who  had  not 

himself.    '  Perhaps  they  won't  ccnne,  made  even  so  much  chasse  in  their 

after  alL'  personal  anpearance  as  mayoe  effected 

They  waited  a  quarter-of-an-hour —  with  a  little  water  and  a  brush, 
half-an-houi^— a  few  minutes  more —  '  You're  an  outri^t  ftitisher,  to  be 
and  then  Mr  Power  said,  'This  will  so  down  on  the  nail  as  to  time !'  re- 
do; they  have  had  plenty  of  grace,  torted  one  of  them.    '  Beddee,  all  ^e 
Colonel,  I   believe   we   may  retire,  clocks  here's  difiRsrent' 
Don't  be  ashamed  of  looking  pleased,  '  That  would  have  been  an  excellent 


bear  witness  to  it  in  any  court    It's  to  make  one  think  you  hoped  we  mignt 

not  your  fault  we  have  come  here  for  be  gmie.' 

nothing. '    Then  putting  his  head  out  'Well,  now — we're  here  now,  aint 

of  the  window,  'Cocher,'  cried  he,  'ifc  wel'  said  Mr  Ourwen. 

la  maison — c'ost  ik  dire,  au  Caf^  de  'You  don't  go  fcnr  to  say  we  were 

Puris;  for  a  famous  breakfast  to  the  afraid,  do  you?   That  would  be  piling 

fork  we  shall  have.    Oh,  murder  and  it  up  rather  too  high !'  added  Mr 

by  the  Powers,  here  they  are  at  last^  Blacge. 

an«-  aU ! '  TW  truth,  however,  was,  that  Mr 

Without  appearing  tonotiee  the  pun-  Power  had  really  not  been  very  far 

ful  thrill  of  disappointed  hope  which  wrong  in  the  estimate  he  had  fonned 

was  expressed  —  out  for  an  instant  of  these  Oecidentals.     The  seconds 

only-— <m  the  countenance  of  his  yonne  were  bold  enough  but  Mr  Blagge  was 

friend,  Mr  Power  made  the  appointed  actoalhr  as  unc<»nfortable  as  a  mor^ 

signal  to  the  Americans^  and  directed  cowarn  eouM  be  in  suc^  eircumstancea; 

the  coadiman  to  proeeed  along  one  of  and  as  to  Mr  Curwen,  though,  as  he 

the  avenues  in  the  wood  Thevehide  said,  he  was  tlrate,  he  would  hay* 
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been  infinitely  better  pleased  to  have  and  looking  at  his  man  fixedly.    '  If 

been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  you  have  anv  exception  to  take  to  my 

at  the  moment      Had  either  been  conduct,  I  shall  be  ready  to  hear  it — 

akme  when  the  quarrel  of  the  pre-  most  happy  to  hear  it— as  soon  as  this 

viooa  night  took  place,  he  would  in  present  aii'air  is  off  our  hands.    That, 

ail  probability  have  preferred  to  be  nowever,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  as  well 

rrturned  as  'missing'  that  fine  mom-  to  settle  in  the  first  place;  but  then  I 

ing,  to  running  the  chance  of  being  shall  be  at  your  service  entirely,  and 

gazetted  among  the  '  killed  or  wound-  as  the  day  is  young  yet,  we  have  plenty 

ed;'  bat  each  feared  what  the  other  of  time  before  us— plenty  of  time.' 
and  the  seconds  might  say  *to  home,'        This  was  uttered  impressively  and 

and  so  with  the  h^p  already  hinted  significantly  enough,  nor  did  it  fail  of 

at,  had  screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  its  effect.    For,  'I  be£  your  pardon, 

pot -valiant   and  desperation  point  general,'  stammered  Mr  Blagge's  se- 

The  seconds,  on  the  contrary,  were  de-  cond.  in  an  uneasy  tone;  *  I'm  sure  I 

lighted,  as  seconds  upon  such  occa-  didnt' 

aiotts  often  are;  and  m  this  case,  to       M.  Bertin  being  addressed  as  '  colo- 

have  been  engaged  in  an  'affair  of  nel,'  it  seemed  to  the  American  that 

honour'  with  an  English  officer,  se-  the  other  must  be  a  general  at  least 
conded  by  a  French  officer  and  an        *  Very  good,'  said  Mr  Power.    '  Pro- 

Irish  gentleman,  in  the  Bois  de  Bou-  bably  I  was  mistaken.    If  so,  I  am 

logne,  near  Paris  in  Europe,  would  be  sorrv  for  it' 
such  a  thing  to  talk  of  on  their  return !        Here  Colonel  Bertin,  in  the  effort 

All  this  was  taken  in  almost  at  a  necessary  to  control  a  smile,  took  ra- 

giance  by  the  keen  eye  of  Mr  Power;  ther  a  grim  expression  of  countenance, 

so  that,  after  saving,  for  form's  sake,  and  chanced  to  turn  it  upon  the  other 

as  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  second.     'I  beg  your  pardon,'  cried 

of  Mr  WooUey,  ' My  Mend  does  not  that  gentleman,  hastily:  '  I  said  no- 

oonsider  it  neoeesarv  for  him  to  take  thing ! '     The  colonel   nad   then  to 

any  part  in  oar  little  preparatory  ar-  turn  his  head  away  altogether  from 

rangementfli,'  he  made  no  remark  as  to  the  group,  and  to  pretend  to  mow 

whai  he  thought  the  indecent  partici-  daisies  with  his  cane, 
pation  in  them  of  the  two  other  piin*        '  That  beinff  premised  and  settled 

dpals;  in  £act  be  preferred  for  his  then,'  resumed  Mr  Power,  'we  come 

purpose  that  tbev  should  be  present  to  the  manner  of  proceeding.    And  as 

Gentlemen,'  said  he,  after  a  moment  that  clearly  lies  in  our  choice,  this  is 

as  he  todc  out  his   snuff-box,  and  whatwepropose:— This  gentleman,  as 

goitly  tapped  it,  'we  shall  first  ar-  the  party  chiefly  aggrieved'— he  had 

range  about  the  ^und  and  the  plac-  alreadv  forgotten   the  position  just 

ing  of  our  men,  if  you  please.    The  taken  by  him,  but  witii  the  exception 

weapons  we  can  see  to  afterwards,  of  the  colonel,  who,  of  course  said 

Now  as  to  the  ground— we  being  the  nothing,  the  others  failed  to  notice 

insulted  party *  the  slip — 'this  gentleman,  Mr  Bh^ie 

'  Now,  whip  me  if  you  are  1 '  cried  I  believe,  who  stood  nearest  mv  friend, 

Mr  Blagga     '  He  pitched  a  slass  of  and  had  the  lion's  share  of  his  wine 

liquor  in  my  face,  he  did,  didir  t  he  ? '  — shall  stand  nearest  to  him  here  also. 

And  in  mine,  he  did,  didn't  he  ?'  We  shall  say  eight  paces,  if  you  like. 

pat  in  Mr  Ourwen.  I  was  sure  that  would  please  you,* 

*Ye8y  he  did,  didn't  he?' chimed  in  added   he,    bkndly,   as   Mr   Blagge 

theseeonds.      Yes,  he  did,  didn't  he?'  winced    palpably   at    the   proposal 

'Just  so,'  returned  Mr  Power,  'being  '  But,  for  you,  sir,'  he  continued,  ad- 
insulted  by  you.  Do  you  suppose  he  dressing  Mr  Curwen,  'I  hope  twelve 
thxew  away  a  glass  of  good  St  Julien  paces  will  be  near  enough.  So  far,  so 
for  nothing  ?  It  is  oertainly  not  one  fl[Ood.'  He  addressed  the  principals 
of  the  rarest  French  wkies,  but '  directly,  the  seconds,  after  what  had 

'  Oh — ^no  humbug ! '  interrupted  Mr  passed,  not  being  at  all  so  forward  as 

Blame's  second.  at  first 

*  Your  language  is  somewhat  un-       'So  far,  so  good    Thus  you  will  all 

usual,  sir,'  returned  Mr  Power,  pans-  three  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 

Jag  in  the  act  of  opening  his  snuff-box,  straight  line — Mr  Curwen  in  the  rear, 
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Mr  Blai^  in  the  middle,  and  my  did,  a  jury  might  be  justified  in  brinff- 

friend  facing  them.   We  shall  proceed  ing  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.    In 

to  step  the  ground,  if  you  please.'  which  case,  I  and  my  friend  Bertin 

Here  the  colonel  was  seized  with  a  here  would,  of  course,  very  likely  be 

sudden  fit  of  coughing,  which  com*  found  guilt^  too.    But  we  will  risk  it 

pelled  him  to  retire  a  paise  or  two.  and  — we  will  nsk  it' 
lean  against  a  tree.    As  for  the  Ame-        Here  Colonel  Bertin,  who  had  re- 

ricans,  they  stood  gaping  in  amaze,  joined  the  party,  had  to  leave  it  again; 

*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  i '  asked  one  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  had  to 

of  them  at  last.  take  Mr  WooUev's  arm  to  steady  him- 

'A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  be-  self.    When  a  habitually  grave  man 

tween  three  points,  as  they  say  at  becomes  a  victim  to  laughter,  it  is  no 

Trinity,'  replied  Mr  Power,  sententi-  joke  to  him.    But  not  a  muscle  of  Mr 

ously.  Fower's  countenance  changed,   ludi- 

*  You  don't  mean  that  he  is  to  fisht  crous  as  was  the  perplexity  painted  on 
us   both   at   once  ? '    exclaimed  Mr  the  four  long  visages  before  him. 
BliuKe.  *We  don't  fix  things  that  way  in 

*  Yea,  but  I  do  though !    The  insult  America,  sir,'  remarked  one  of  the 
was  ofiered  to  both  at  once — the  satis-  party  at  last 

faction  shall  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio        *No?'  said  Mr  Power.    'You  sur- 

—  according  to  the  Ux  talionis,*  re-  prise  me !    But  you  will  observe  that 

joined  Mr  Power.    *  Maybe  that  won't  we  are  not  in  America  hera' 
just  bother  them!' he  added  to  himself.        This  once  more  posed  the  others. 

*  Fight  us  both  at  once ! '  cried  Mr  It  might,  for  all  they  knew,  be  the 
Curwen,  echoing  his  friend  European  fashion  to  fight  duels  in  the 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Mr  Power;  *  we  don't  rectihneal  style;  one  of  them  remem- 
mind  the  odds;  we  waive  all  that'  bered  to  have  read  somewhere  of  a 

*And  stand  all  in  one  line!'  ex-  triansular  duel;  and  if  the  one,  why 

claimed  Mr  Blagge.  not  the  other?    It  would  make  them 

'Why— not  exactly,'  returned  the  feel  *very  mean'  if  they  should  be 

Irish  gentleman;  'he  must  see  you  convicted  of  ignorance  sa  to  European 

both,  of  course,  and  you  must  both  see  usages  on  sack  a  point    '  We  shall 

him;  so  a  dead  cover  would  not  do.  consider  your  proposal,  sir,'  said  one 

But  you  will  be  as  nearly  in  one  line  of  them,  after  they  nad  looked  vacantly 

as  possible,  so  as  not  to  divide  his  at-  at  each  other  for  a  little;  and  they 

tention  too  much.'  turned  away  to  confer. 

' Never  heard  of  such  a  thing!*  said        '  Very  good,  but  be  quick  about  it; 

Mr  Bla^e.  uncomfortably.    MVhy,  I  we  have  lost  half-an-hour  already,  you 

might  be  snot  by  my  friend  here ! '  know.'  said  Mr  Power,  carelessly,  as  he 

U  shall  shoot  down  Mr  Blagge!'  joined  his  two  friends.  Then — 'Berlin,' 

cried  Mr  Gurwen,  corroboratively.  whispered  he  savagely  to  the  colonel^ 

'  You  had  better  not,  sir,'  returned  'if  you  let  one  of  ^ese  fellows  see  so 

Mr  Power.    'That,  however,  is  your  much  as  the  hind-leg  of  a  laugh, 

affair — and  his.'  Til  never  foi^give  you.    Ab  to  you, 

'  But  your  friend  may  shoot  them  my  young  friend,  remember  you  have 

both !'  put  in  one  of  the  seconds.  placed  yourself  in  our  hands;  so  don't 

'And  what  else  did  he  come  here  pretend  to  have  a  word  to  say  for 

for,  my  dear  sir?'  asked  Mr  Power,  yourself.    I  shall  explain  everything 

pleasantly.    'He  can  scarcely  lodge  afterwards:   ^ou  may  be  sure  that 

the  same  bullet  in  both  of  them—  your  honour  is  as  saie  as  if  it  were 

no,  not  with  the  very  best  shooting,  my  own.    But  I  must  go  back  to  my 

Your  friends  may  safely  depend  upon  monsters.' 
receiving  only  one  apiece.'  So  back  he  went,  and  the  negotia- 

'No,  by  Jupiter!'  exclaimed  Mr  tion  was  resumed.    I  shall  not  further 

Blagge;  'but  he  may  lodge  both  bullets  give  the  details  of  it    Suffice  it  to  say, 

in  one  of  u&'  that  Mr  Power  gradually  brought  down 

'That  again  will  be  his  fault  not  the  hostile  party  to  their  true  level 

yours,'  answered  Mr  Power.    '  But  it  They  began  to  hint  at  an  apology, 

u  true,  after  all,'  continued  he,  refleo-  He  declared  himself  ready  to  treat 

tively, 'and  I  don't  say  but  that,  if  he  Mutual   apologies   were   to   be   ex- 
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changed;  that  by  Messrs  Bla^ge  and  three  gentlemen,  at  the  Cafd  de  Paris. 
Curwen  to  precede  any  made  on  the  became  a  half-accomplished  fact.  And 
part  of  Mr  Woolley :  'We  go,  of  course,  then  thus  spoke  Mr  Dennis  Power— 
in  the  order  of  time,'  said  Mr  Power  'Well,  Mj  Woolley,  if  your  leave  is 
on  this  point  Finally,  they  should  nearly  expired,  and  you  must  go  to- 
a^joum  to  the  nearest  caf^  for  the  day,  why  then  you  must,  I  suppose. 
purpose  of  drawing  up  the  instru-  I  am  very  glad  we  met,  because,  if  we 
ment&  had  not,  these  Americans  might  have 

This  was  done,  and  Mr  Blagge*s  bothered  you.  As  to  what  you  were 
second  wrote  as  follows,  to  Mr  Power's  saying  just  now  about  the  way  I  bo- 
dictation: —  thered  them,  be  easy  on  that  score, 

'  Mr  Franklin  Blagee  and  Mr  Jeffer-  my  boy.  Duelling  is  a  relic  of  chivalry, 
son  Curwen  express  tneir  extreme  re-  and  wager  by  battle,  and  all  that  sort 
gret  for  the  unjustifiable  language  used  of  middle-age  nonsense,  nothing  of 
by  them  on  the  evening  of  4th  July,  which  they  ever  had  in  America.  They 
in  presence  of  Mr  Arthur  Wellesley  have  therefore  no  right  whatever  to 
Woolley,  and  hereby  apol(^iae,  in  the  Bhoot  each  other  across  the  Atlantic:  it 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  for  the  ex-  is  not  in  their  institutions,  as  they  call 
pressions  which  called  for  a  reproof  them.  It  is  not  in  their  manners  either. 
on  the  part  of  that  gentleman.'  Pretty  stories  of  American  duelling  I 

This  being  duly  signed,  Mr  Power  haveheardof,tobesure!  As  a  country- 
wrote  under  it  the  counter-apology  in  man  of  mine  once  said—"  Fight  them ! 
these  terms: —  Fd  sooner  go  to  my  grave  without  a 

'Colonel  Bertin  and  Mr  Dennis  fight!"  Duelling  is  a  thing  only  for 
Power,  on  the  part  of  Mr  Woolley,  gentlemen,  you  see.  So  you  need 
accept  the  above  apology  as  sufficient,  never  have  anv  scruples  as  to  declining 
and  express  for  him  his  regret  that  he  to  meet  an  American.  And  as  for 
should  nave  been  compelled  to  act  as  this  affair,  if  you  are  ever  asked  about 
he  did'  it,  just  say  that  Colonel  Bertin  and 

And  with  this  the  Americans  at  Dennis  Power  it  was  that  did  the 
last  contented  themselves.  At  last,  I  needful  for  votL'  Here  the  colonel 
say,  for  they  certainly  did  raise  some  smiled,  but  Mr  Power  heeded  him  not, 
objections  to  Mr  Woolley's  apolo^,  and  went  on — *  I  hope  to  see  you  some 
on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  sum-  day  at  my  place  in  Ireland;  you  have 
ciently  explicit,'  as  they  said.  But —  the  address  and  an  invitation,  and  the 
'Very  well,  said  Mr  Power,  when  they  next  thing  must  be  a  welcome.  No 
thus  demurred.  '  I  suppose  you  want  thanks,  my  dear  boy,  only  don't  for- 
to  exhibit  the  document,  and  in  that  get.  And  as  to  Americans,  I  don't,  of 
case  I  am  quite  reader  to  insert  in  it  a  course,  mean  but  that  there  are  gen- 
reference  to  your  havmg  had  the  wine.'  tlemen  in  America.  Odd  as  you  may 
Upon  which  they  thought  it  might  be  as    think  it,  there  certainly  are— just  as 

well  not  to  insist    They  were  not,  in-    there  are  no  gentlemen  in  Ireland ' 

deed,  quite  clear  that  they  had  got  *No  sentlemen  in  Ireland!'  inter- 
handsomely  out  of  the  scrape,  but  ruptedMrWooUey,  laughing— he  was 
their  intellects  being  somewhat  obfiis-  in  great  spirits  now — ^while  the  colo- 
cated,  and  one  of  the  seconds  having  nel  nodded  approvingly,  as  who  should 
actuallv  fallen  asleep  with  his  head  on  say,  '  You  had  him  there ! ' 
a  marble  table,  where,  probably  to  *  Oh  murder!' cried  Mr  Power, 'this 
cool  it,  he  bad  laid  it  down,  the  mat-    will  never  do !    You  are  getting  clever 


their  request  'to  liquor  over  it,'  and  I  hope,  just  as,  in  Ireland,  there  are 

with  a  dignified  bow  to  the  nrecious  gentlemen  who  are  no  gentlemen.   But 

fraternity,  Mr  Power  took  I^  Wool-  now,  after  all,  I  come  back  to  what  I 

ley's  arm,  and  accompanied  by  the  was  saying  last  night — never  in  any 

colonel,  who  was  now  grave  and  calm  c^se  fight  a  duel  unless  you  must  en- 

as  usual,  left  the  scene  of  his  success-  tirely.    And  by  the  way— just  one 

ful  diplomacy.  4  little  morsel  of  advice.    Don't  speaJc 

An  hour  later  the  breakfast  of  the  of  this  affair  to  your  brother  officers, 
Vol.  XXV.  d 
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either  at  mess  or  privately.  I  shall  And,  after  that,  Mr  Woolley  was 
take  care  they  hear  of  it,  and  you  will  much  respected  by  his  comrades  dur- 
get  credit  for  modesty:  it's  a  vice  I'm  ing  the  snort  time  he  remained  in  the 
not  given  to  myself  out  I  can  appre-  regiment — the  short  time;  for  my 
ciate  it  in  others,  for  all  that.  And  hero  soon  afterwards  left  the  army, 
when  they  do  come  to  speak  of  it,  just  When  his  father  read  the  affecting  let- 
hum  and  haw  in  your  oest  style,  and  ter  above  mentioned — ^Arthur  Welles- 
refer  them  to  me  for  particidars;  say-  ley  had  preserved  it,  and  he  put  it 
inff  as  little  as  you  can  about  it  your-  into  the  old  gentleman's  hands  on  his 
seu.*  return  home,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  re- 

This  advice  was  kindly  me^nt:  it  membered  him  in  what  might  have 
proceeded  from  a  fear  that  Mr  Wool-  been  the  last  hours  of  his  mortal  career 
ley  might  be  tempted  to  make  too  — a  sickening  feeling  came  over  the  re- 
much  of  his  adventure.    I  may  add  tired  gimcrack-maker:  he  thought  how 
here,  that  Mr  Woolley  followed  it,  and  his  omy  son  might  have  been  brought, 
that  Mr  Power  kept  his  word.    *  Wool-  a  bleeding  corpse,  to  his  door  at  Clap- 
ley,' said  Major  Baldwig  one  day  with-  ham:  he  thoiight  how  likely  it  was 
in  the  month,  and  in  presence  of  the  that  such  a  thing  might  yet  happen — 
whole  messj  'you  never  informed  us  if,  for  instance,  the  regiment  were 
of  that  affau:  of  yours  in  Paris— why  ordered  to  India,  and  there  were  any 
didn't  you  tell  us  that,  instead  of  talk-  fighting  there.     So  he  besought  his 
ing  nonsense  about  i\x%jyersonnel  of  the  son  to  give  up  his  mihtarv  prospects: 
French  army,  and  the  danseuses  of  the  *  My  brave  boy,'  said  he,   there  is  no 
opera,  neither  of  which  subjects  you  hope  of  rapid  promotion  in  time  of 
can  be  expected,  at  your  age,  to  know  peace.    You  may  never  get  to  be  so 
much  about?    Why,  I  have  a  letter  hi^h  up  as  a  general,  let  alone    a 
to-day  from  my  old  friend  Burke,  con-  field-marshal     You  have  done  your 
gratuiating  me  on  having  such  a  fine  duty  in  the  way  you  were  called  upon, 
voung  feflow  with  me  as  you  are.  as  I  did  before  you,  and  no  man  can 
Think  of  that,  sir!'  do  more.    So  you  have  done  enough. 

Mr  Woolley,  on  this,  blushed  and  Do  not  let  your  zeal  impel  you  to  re- 
bowed,  sist  my  entreaties.    I  implore  you  to 

*  Why,  he  says,'  continued  the  ma-  send  in  your  resignation  to  the  com- 

jor,  'that  he  had  just  heard  from  an  mander-in-chief  immediately.' 

old  chum  of  his,  a  Mr  Dennis  Power —  This  step,  or  one  equally  to  the  piu:- 

and  a  better  judge,  he  adds,  could  not  pose,  Arthur  Wellesley,  after  a  httle 

be — that  when  you  were  in  Paris,  you  haw-hawing,  consented  to  take;  the 

covered  yourself  with  immortal  glory,  more  readily  that  he  was  so  anxious 

as  the  French  say,  by  totally  defeating  to  espouse  the  fair  Lavinia,  whose 

no  fewer  than  four  Yankee-Doodles —  father  had  vowed  a  vow  that  espoused 

eh  r  she  should  never  be  by  any  member  of 

Here  all  eyes  were  turned  in  curious  a  marching  regiment.   So  Mr  Woolley 

inquiry  on  Mr  Woolley.  bade  farewell  to  the  gaJlant  Nth,  and 

He  says,'  the  major  went  on,  'that  was  married,  and  has  liv^  happily 

the  way  you  resented  some  imperti-  ever  since. 

nence  relative  to  Her  Majestv  and  Old  Mr  Woolley  is  dead,  having 
this  country  was  perfect— speaks  of  a  lived  to  a  good  old  age:  his  last  words 
written  apology  you  extorted  from  were,  '  Up  Guards  and  at  them.'  His 
them,  and  so  forth.  You  are  a  regular  son  sold  the  Clapham  'willa'  very  ad- 
fire-eater,  it  seems.  Icongratulate  you,  vanta^eously,  and  with  the  proceeds, 
MrWoolley;  sincerely,  sir;  it  was  very  and  the  rest  of  his  fathei^s  fortiuie, 
well  done  of  you.  Only  you  should  and  thelarge  portion  of  Ms  wife^bought 
have  told  us  of  it,  you  Imow.'  an  estate  and  a  mansion.     Thence, 

'  Aw,'  said  Mr  Woolley,  remember-  regularly  once  a-;^ear,  he  makes  a  tour; 

ing  his  Irish  friend's  advice,  'it's  no  the  extreme  points  of  it  being  Clew 

use  talking  about  these  things.    I  be-  Bay  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  in  the 

Heve — aw — I  did  what  was  right— all  neighbourhood  of  whidi,  respectively, 

according  to  Cocker,  I  dessay.    But—  he  and  his  wife  and  his  chiloren  were 

aw— a  bagatelle— not  worth  speaking  ever  warmly  received  by  his  former 

of.'  '  witnesses,'  while  these  still  survived. 
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and  by  other  Powers  and  Bertins  for  risen  town  near  him.    He  oftenpre- 

their  sake  sinoe.  Having  grown  portly,  faces  a  remark  with  the  words,  *  When 

he  makes  an  excellent  county  magis-  I  was  in  the  Nth,'  and  he  has  a 

trate,  and,  indeed,  is  deservedly  looked  favourite  story,  which,  as  soon  as  he 

m>  to  by  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  left  the  army,  he  began  to  tell  fre- 

He  is  exceedingly  hospitable,  especially  quentlv.    It  is  about  a  duel  he  did 

to  aJl  the  officers  stationed  in  the  gar-  not  fight 


Na  v.— MOODY'S  FRIEND;  OR,  THE  INADVERTENT  MAN. 

BY  MOODY  ROBINSON,  ESQUIRE. 

Some  men  are  like  bad  watches — false  Genevas, 
Sold  by  the  Jews  to  dupes  as  '  patent  levers,' 
Bejewell'd  in  five  holes,  the  cases  strong. 
With  only  this  small  drawback — always  wrong. 
No  doubt  the  things  are  watches — that  we  know; 
And  yet,  with  all  perfection,  never  go; 
The  proper  wheels  are  group'd  within  the  ring; 
The  oalance  trembles  on  its  fairy  spring; 
^e  fusee  turns  obedient  to  the  power; 
They ve  all  the  qualities  of  watcnes,  save  the  hour. 
But  Where's  the  fault?    You  can't  detect  the  sin. 
You  only  know  the  article  a  great  *  take  in.' 

I  do  not  mean  such  men  are  knaves,  or  fools — 

Guiltless  as  laml»,  and  prizemen  in  the  schools; 

They  stand  peculiar  in  tneir  various  stations — 

The  pride,  tne  promise,  sorrow,  of  relations. 

Save  but  for  something,  that  we  can't  find  out, 

ITiey  all  would  climb  9ie  ladder,  not  a  doubt; 

And  yet  they  all,  on  unexpected  grounds. 

When  half-way  up,  slip  down  between  the  rounda 

They  might  be  statesmen,  but  are  too  ideal 

Then  why  not  poets?— just  an  ounce  too  real 

The  law  would  suit  them,  p'raps; — for  that  unfitted, 

The  knaves  they  prosecute  are  e'er  acquitted; 

Some  tiny  hitch — xmconscious  dereliction, 

Turns  their  defences  into  sure  conviction. 

As  priests,  enthusiastic,  earnest,  clever, 

Prom  hot  to  hotter  water  plunge  they  ever; 

Ajstinst  them  all  united — save  m  opinions — 

Whether  they're  Jews,  Dissenters,  Mormons,  or  Socinians. 

And  like  the  sage  who,  prophesying  London 

Would  by  the  Tnames  be  swallow'a  up  and  undone, 

Was  disappointed  in  the  visitation — 

A  cypher  wanting  in  the  calculation, 

Which  made  (besides  the  hubbub  and  the  fears) 

The  trifling  diBTrence  of  a  hundred  years — 

These  men,  when  in  the  very  worst  of  mess, 

Are  always  just  a  cypher  from  success. 

I  call  them   inadvertent  men ' — a  class 

That  dull  utility  writes  down  as  *  ass;' 
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Or  praise  they  merit;  or  deserve  abusing; — 
Not  mine  to  ask — I  seek  for  the  amusing. 

And  such  a  man  had  Moody  *mongst  his  friends, 
Whose  inadvertence  brought  him  troubled  ends. 
This  gentleman  was  leam  d,  clever,  witty, 
Polish'd  in  manners,  and  yet — the  pity — 
An  inadvertent  man — from  want  of  tact — 
From  impulse,  haste— ignoring  every  fact 
Of  past  and  future;  so  that  h£  life 
Was,  'twixt  his  acts  and  intents,  constant  strife. 
His  means  were  slender^  vet  enough  to  spare 
Much  for  eiyoyment,  witn  a  proper  care; 
He  boasted  of  economy,  and  yet  'twas  such 
That  might  be  perfect,  save  it  cost  too  much- 
He  squanderM  guineas,  when  for  shillings  craving. 
And  spent  a  fortune  in  the  art  of  saving; 
His  conversation  Uvely,  but  not  happy. 
He  brought  unfitting  topics  on  the  tapis; 
Was  there  one  present  with  a  part  unsound, 
His  aimless  talk  was  sure  to  probe  the  wound; 
When  sharply  answered,  placed  on  the  defensive. 
His  smiling  pardons  made  it  more  offensive. 

He*d  talk  of  politics  to  some  fair  girl, 

And  soon  would  set  her  brains  into  a  whirl; 

Ask  her  opinion — get  it — thank  her — 

Then  chat  on  failures  to  a  shakv  banker; 

On  late  divorces  with  a  recent  oride; 

Then  with  a  duchess  on  the  sins  of  pride; 

To  nervous  dames  he'd  often  talk  of  arson; 

Tell  naughty  stories  to  a  serious  parson. 

Was  there  a  youth  his  parents'  hearts  distressing. 

He'd  ask  the  mother,  'Was  her  son  progressing  f 

Or  to  a  girl  whom  love  in  secret  gnaw'd- 

He'd  scandalise  the  man  her  soul  adored, 

Nor  note  the  grief  of  which  he'd  sown  the  seeds. 

He'd  ask  a  widow,  just  escaped  her  weeds, 

'  My  lady,  how's  Sir  John?'    The  lady  hangs  her  head; 

Some  friend  would  pull  him  back — *  You  fool,  he's  dead ! 

Really,  I  wonder !    'Pon  my  soul  it's  cruel ! 

Do  you  not  know,  she  lost  him  in  a  duel?' 

Though  thus  perverse,  as  if  pursued  by  fate. 

He  yet  was  pleasant  in  a  tete-dtrtite. 

When  ask'd  to  dinner,  always  went  astray. 

Forgot  the  number  of  the  house,  or  lost  his  way; 

Though  striving  to  be  punctual,  always  late; 

And  oft  mistook  the  hour — oft  the  date; 

Or  erst  in  time,  whilst  ranging  round  the  covers, 

He'd  take  his  place  between  a  pair  of  lovers. 

We  all  have  friends,  whate'er  may  be  their  railings, 
That  find  some  virtues  shelter'd  by  our  failings. 
As  flowrets  blow  'neath  winter-withered  heather, 
The  growth  that  hides,  protecting  from  the  weather, 
So  those  that  know  us,  however  dark  the  whole, 
Seek  'neath  our  worn-out  faults  the  flowrets  of  the  souL 
Still  more  when  good  is  hidden  from  the  eye 
Only  by  inadvertent  faults,  or  by 
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Those  careless  acts  that  make  more  bitter  foes 
Even  than  wrongs,  that  raise  undoubted  woes, 
Do  friends  befriend  us — ^not  so  much  as  lovers. 
As  proud  to  know  what  no  one  else  discovers: 
It  comforts  much  to  think  the  world  is  blind 
To  see  a  gem  that  they  alone  can  find. 

And  so  this  gentleman  had  warm  defenders^ 
Self-constituted,  too — his  manners*  menders; 
An  inconvenience  fdways  found  a-hid  in 
The  zeal  of  those  who  take  your  part  unbidden; 
So  that  you  ask,  '  Kt  best  without  defender 
To  face  your  foes,  or  to  your  friends  surrender?* 

The  gentleman  in  hand  had  noble  traits 

Hid  from  the  world  by  inconsiderate  ways. 

That  gain*d  him  praise  from  those  that  knew  their  springs, 

At  ttie  small  price  to  him — of  leading-strings. 

So  when  they  foimd  his  best  intents  miscarried, 

Thev  secret  counsel  took  to  get  him  married. 

And  urged  that  dose  for  every  moral  ill 

Of  fooL^  or  rakes — the  matrimonial  pilL 

I  know  not  why  it  is — ^the  ladies  ever 

Advise  this  course  for  those  not  good  or  clever; 

As  if  they  thought  that  man  got  right  the  faster, 

By  having  one  of  them  to  swell  dieter. 

Amongst  these  earnest  friends  existed  one 
Whose  friendship  took  a  very  eager  tone; 
No  doubt  he  wisVd  his  crony  settled,  cosy, 
As  he  proposed  his  sister  for  the  sposy — 
His  omy  sister,  unaffected,  meek 
rWas  that  the  cause  his  tea  was  always  weak?), 
So  fond  of  him,  attentive  to  her  duties 
(That  made  her  fear  his  seeing  other  beauties); 
So  thoughtful  for  his  health — in  that  so  good 
(She  served  his  dinner  of  the  plainest  food); 
Her  constant  guard,  too^  on  his  moral  state 

ghe  watch'd  to  chide  him  when  he  came  home  late); 
reading  his  social  buoyant  spirit,  she 
Took  special  keeping  of  the  cellar-key. 
Could  she  do  more^yet  so  much  care  she  took. 
She  once  proposed  to  keep  his  banker's  book. 
Yet>  strange  to  say,  this  loving  circumspection 
Oft  met  ingratitude,  and  oft  rejection. 
Her  brother's  friends,  besides,  were  almost  rude — 
Some  whispefd  'pass^'  others  mutter'd  'prude.' 

Of  course  some  faults  she  had,  with  such  perfection, 

Tet  these  were  balanced  in  their  nice  connection: 

A  Httle  apt  on  others*  faults  to  harp, 

Tet»  though  her  speech  was  blunt,  her  temper  sharp; 

Tis  true  her  mouth  was  large — but  small  her  eye; 

Her  form  was  low — but  then  her  nose  was  high; 

And  yet  her  brother  offered  Jack  fair  Anna 

In  quite  the  most  disinterested  manner. 

Good  soul !  at  once  to  get  (his  own  expense) 

His  sister  wed,  his  friend  a  better  sense. 

The  matter  was  arranged— the  youth  was  willing. 

And  quite  prepared  for  courting,  cooing,  billing; 
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Humbly  submissive,  as  his  best  friends  press'd  it, 
He  yet  had  hope  some  error  might  arrest  it. 

Now,  as  the  day  was  old,  and  evening  near, 

He  was  impressed  to  join  the  brother^  cheer: 

To  pass  the  time,  as  tow*rd8  the  house  they  wended. 

The  latter  thus  described  the  fair  intended: — 

My  sister's  deeply  read — indeed,  her  blueness 

Has  rather  hurried  oft'  her  jyremiere  jeunesse. 

Perhaps  she's  shj^  of  wonls  a  little  chary; 

Thougn  small  in  ngure— perfect — quite  a  fairy; 

Capital  temper ! — unless  you  try  to  joke  her 

'Bout  what  she  doesn't  like,  or  else  provoke  her; 

I  think  her  plain,  but  you  know,  always  brothers 

Differ  in  that  particular  from  otners. 

To  rule  a  house  (a  queer  grimace 

Came  with  a  twinge  upon  the  speaker's  face), 

Whv,  no  one  can,  if  sister  Anna  can't: 

In  met,  she's  just  the  kind  of  wife  you  want. 

rU  trust  her  with  you — but,  unless  you  choose  her, 

P-e-r-h-a-ps,  poor  thing,  I  shouldn't  care  to  lose  her. 

His  moutn  said  that— his  left  half-closed  peeper 

Seem'd  to  express,  *  I  shouldn't  care  to  keep  her.' 

So  on  they  trotted  to  the  brother's  dwelling: 
The  future  bridegroom  felt  a  kind  of  swelling 
Rise  in  his  throat,  and  in  his. chest  a  banging. 
Such  as  is  felt,  'tis  said,  before  a  hanging. 
The  pair  arrived — the  summons  made — the  oak 
Yields  to  their  entrance;  then  the  brother  spoke — 


*  Pray  seek  that  room  awhile,  just  up  the  flight. 
While  I  seek  Anna,  and  make  things  all  right' 

It  was  the  drawing-room.    The  eve  was  near. 

And  deep  the  twihght,  though  the  sky  was  clear. 

Down  by  the  hearth  he  saw  a  figure  sitting — 

A  female  figure,  by  the  fire,  knitting — 

*A  little  gin,'  he  thoughtr— ' fair  Anna's  sister' — 

And  so  he  drew  Jier  on  his  knee,  and  hissd  her. 

The  figure  struggled  from  the  stolen  salute; 

A  shrul  voice  scream'd,  '  What's  this?    Unhand  me,  brute ! ' 

*  A  woman's  voice,  by  Jove !  '—a  sudden  blaze 
Reveal'd  a  very  tiny  lady  to  his  gaze — 

Her  eyes  on  fire,  the  poker  by  the  handle. 
Just  then  the  brother  enter'd  with  a  candle; 
He  look'd  from  one  to  one  in  silent  wonder: 
The  lady  spoke  the  first — in  would-be  thunder. 

*  Who's  this?'  she  cried,  with  rage;  *who  brought  him  here?'- 
The  brother  meekly  sigh'd,  *  'Twas  I,  my  dear.' — 

*  How  dare  you,  sir? — so  rude  a  man — you  c^.' — 
'Why,  Anna,  love,  it  was  on  your  behalf.' — 

*  On  my  behalf,  and  I  not  once  consulted? 
This  is  indeed  to  be  by  both  insulted.' 
So,  with  an  angry,  full-sized  woman  air, 
The  tiny  form  swept  proudly  past  the  pair. 

The  friends  stood  quite  aghast,  in  mute  tableau, 

Like  persons  in  a  play,  who,  when  the  throe 

Of  gnef  or  fun  attains  a  crisis  fit. 

Rest  in  a  group  for  plaudits  from  the  pit 

When  they  had  stood  awhile,  with  strange  grimaces, 

They  took  their  breath,  and  also  natural  faces; 
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Then  foUow'd  question  and  reply,  producing 
Some  laughter  at  this  mode  of  introducing. 
'  Cheer  up,  my  boy,'  the  brother  said;  *  for  Anna, 
For  what  I  know,  may  rather  like  the  manner. 
At  least,  Fm  sure  she  will  excuse  the  error.' — 
'Oh!  don't-^oh!  pray,'  the  other  cried,  with  terror; 

*  My  chance  is  fled— 'twere  insult  to  address  her. 
Spare  me,  indeed,  I  could  no  more  distress  her.' — 

*  1  fear,*  the  other  said,  *  she  does  not  please.' — 

'  Oh,  charming ! — pleasant.'    But  again  at  ease— 

*  Her  very  thingumbobs,  you  know,  all  that 
Would  stop  my  being.'    He  put  on  his  hat. 
Oped  the  room-door,  down  the  staircase  prances, 
Ajid  fled  as  fast  as  all  his  better  chances; 

Nor  did  the  brother  deem  himself  then  able 
To  cheer  his  system  at  the  fam'ly  table; 
And  so,  with  sadden'd  looks,  the  timid  sinner 
In  fear  slipp'd  out,  and  went  to  club  to  dinner. 
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THE  DBUSES  OF  LEBANON. 

The  'Druses  of  Lebanon '  is  a  phrase  gendered.  But  at  that  date,  owing  to 
familiar  enough  in  our  mouths;  but  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Ibrahim 
scarcely  less  familiar  is  the  avowal,  Pasha,  foreigners  had  more  abundant 
that  of  this  singular  people  we  know  opportunities  of  mingling  with  the  po- 
next  to  nothing.  Look  wnere  you  will  pulation  of  Lebanon;  ana  M.  Ameuny, 
for  information  resi)ecting  them,  you  for  nearly  five  years,  had  almost  con- 
get  little  more  than  a  string  of  mere  stant  intercourse  with  them,  spending 
coiyectures,  most  of  which  the  narra-  his  summers  in  the  moimtains,  and 
toiB  themselves  declare  unworthy  of  receiving  visits  from  the  mountaineers 
credit  The  undoubted  existence  of  and  their  chiefs  during  the  winter.  In 
such  a  race,  combined  with  the  noto-  1848,  he  saw  for  the  hrst  time  one  of 
nous  secresy  which  hangs  over  their  their  sacred  books;  and  in  the  foUow- 
customs,  and  especially  tneir  religious  ing  year  he  obtained  several  of  them 
rites,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  awaken  from  the  Egyptian  soldiers  who  in- 
the  curiosity  of  other  nations;  and  to  vaded  the  Druses  imder  Ibrahim 
those  who  share  in  this  feeling,  a  Pasha,  and  carried  away  these  books 
contribution  lately  maxle  by  mT  A  among  their  plunder.  So  jealously  are 
Ameuny  to  the  ethnology  of  this  cele-  their  sacred  writings  guarded,  that  it 
biated  mountain  race  will  be  highly  is  considered  by  them  as  a  most  sacred 
acceptable.  duty  to  murder  any  one  who,  not  being 
M.  Ameimy  is  a  native  of  Beirout,  a  Druse,  obtains  possession  of  one  of 
a  port  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  them,  or  of  the  mysteries  recorded  in 
Mediterranean  Sea.  He  tells  us  that,  it.  M.  Ameuny,  knowing  this^  was 
when  a  boy,  he  was  taken  by  his  not  deterred  from  closely  examining 
mother  to  visit  an  aunt  who  resided  and  studying  all  the  liooks  of  the 
among  the  Druses  in  the  Lebanon  and  Druse  religion  he  could  lay  hands  on; 
Anti-Lebanon  Mountains;  on  which  but  he  came  to  the  contilusion  that  the 
occasion  he  visited  also  a  princess,  the  Druses  of  Lebanon,  like  the  Druids  of 
mother  of  the  present  chief  of  the  Britain,  never  committed  their  most 
Druses.  Down  to  the  year  1831,  important  secrets,  mysteries,  and  doc- 
however,  he  had  no  opportimity  of  trines,  to  writing  at  all,  but  treasured 
making  himself  further  acquainted  them  up  in  the  memory,  and  taught 
^th  the  people,  notwithstanding  a  them  only  to  the  initiated, 
strong  desire  which  his  visit  had  en-  Among  the  less  secret  peculiarities 
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of  their  religion  is  a  most  exaggerated  has  extended  to  the  Christians  living 
notion  of  the  doctrine  of  predestina-  amongst  thenL  The  meat  is  taken 
tion.  amounting  to  an  almost  absolute  from  the  animal  when  recently  killed, 
fatalism.  They  believe  that  no  por-  and  cut  into  small  pieces;  these  smaJl 
tion  of  mankind  will  be  saved  but  fragments  are  dipped  into  pepper  and 
those  of  their  own  religion;  a  belief  sal^  rolled  up  in  a  piece  oi  breiEul,  and 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  their  so  eaten.  If  a  Druse  is  murdered,  his 
secresy  and  exclusiveness,  exhibits  friends  take  their  revenge,  not  on  the 
them  in  a  most  selfish  and  unamiable  perpetrator  of  the  outrage,  but  by  kill- 
light  They  hold  that  God  created  mg  the  best  man  of  the  fanuly  to  which 
successively  seven  kinds  of  existences:  he  belongs.  M.  Ameuny's  experience 
angels,  devils,  genii,  &c.,  and  finally  does  not  confirm  the  report  that  the 
man.  Adam  they  regard  as  the  visible  Druses  eat  the  hearts  and  drink  the 
embodiment  of  the  Deity.  Noah,  blood  of  their  captured  enemies;  at 
Moses,  Christ,  Mahomet,  and  Hakem,  least  no  instance  of  the  kind  came 
they  consider  in  like  manner  to  be  within  his  knowledge.  The  number 
manifestations  of  the  divine  character,  of  Druses  is  about  100,000,  more  than 
the  last  of  whom  they  revere  as  the  one-thirdof  whom  are  capable  of  bear- 
founder  of  their  sect  They  believe  in  ing  arms.  Their  religion  recognises 
the  transmi^tion  of  souls,  not  from  two  distinct  classes:  the  akafes^  or 
men  into  anmaals^  but  from  the  bodies  initiated,  and  the  djabel.  or  the  unini- 
of  those  who  die  mto  those  of  infants,  tiated.  The  men  are  tall,  robust,  and 
When  Hakem  appeared,  the  fate  of  finely  formed;  and  the  women  are 
all  human  souls  was  fixed — ^thoee  who  celebrated  for  their  unrivalled  beauty 
believed  in  Hakem  were  to  be  saved,  in  every  countiy  where  their  name  ia 
those  who  rejected  him  were  irre-  known.  Their  activity,  braveiy,  and  in- 
trievably  lost  Of  the  manners  and  dustry,  are  veiy  conspicuous,  and  fur- 
customs  of  the  Druses,  M.  Ameuny  nishastandingproof  that  the  belief  in 
took  particular  notice.  The  habit  of  predestination,  and  even  fatalism,  is  bv 
eating  raw  meat,  often  hinted  at  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with 
writers,  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  ana  habits  of  indolence  and  laissez/aire. 
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The  attention  of  astronomers,  ama- 
teur and  professional,  has  for  the  last 
two  montns  been  directed  to  some  re- 
markable spots  on  the  sun's  disk  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  these  pheno- 
mena, together  with  the  ascertained 
connection  between  them  and  certain 
magnetic  and  meteorological  changes^ 
invests  the  subject  witn  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  But  the  most  im- 
portant discoveiT  in  relation  to  these 
spots  is  that  of  their  periodicity — a 
discovery  which  one  man,  M.  Heinrich 
Schwab^  of  Dessau  in  Germany,  has 
spent  thirty  years  in  making  ana  con- 
fiirmins. 

M.  Schwabe  commenced  his  obser- 
vations in  1826,  at  a  time  when  the 
periodicity  of  the  sun's  spots  had 
scarcely  been  hinted  at,  even  if  it  had 
been  so  much  as  suspected  Twelve 
years  of  patient  observation  were  de- 
voted to  the  task,  before  he  could  feel 
satisfied  that  the  recurrence  of  these 
spots,  and  similar  ^ups  of  spots,  was 
periodical;  and  eighteen  more  were 


spent  in  further  observations,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  evidence  that 
should  satisfy  and  convince  mankind. 
In  1851,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
announced  this  discovery  in  the  third 
volume  of  Ms  *  Cosmos;*  but  the  many 
wonderful  things  contained  in  that  ex- 
traordinary work  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  general  readers  from  a  matter 
so  apparently  insignificant  as  a  few 
clouay  spots  on  the  sun's  disk  This 
year,  however,  the  Astronomical  So- 
cietv  of  London  have  shown  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  M.  Schwabe's  labours, 
by  awarding  to  him  their  large  medal; 
and  the  adm-ess  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion bv  the  president  (to  which  we 
are  inde  Dted  for  some  of  the  facts  we 
are  now  recording),  has  brought  the 
whole  subject  before  the  British  public; 
to  a  very  large  portion  of  whom  the 
account  of  the  discovery  will  doubtless 
possess  an  air  of  novelty. 

The  spots  had  been  observed  and 
speculated  upon  by  the  elder  Herschel; 
but  at  the  time  when  Schwabe  com- 
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menoed  his  investigations,  all  that  was  able  thickness.    This  luminous  atmo- 

known  of  them  was — that  many  of  sphere  he  farther  supposed  to  contain 

them  were  perfectly  black,  some  lieing  several  larse  cavities  or  perforations, 

surrounded  by  a  border   less  dark,  through  which  the  dark  oody  of  the 

called  the  penumbra;  that  they  were  sun  was  seen;  and  the  sloning  sides 

not  permanent,  but  enlarged  or  con-  of  these  cavities,  he  thou^nt,  would 

tracted  their  forms,  and  sometimes  sud-  produce  the  penumbra.    Ihis  theory 

denly  disappeared  altogether.    What  nas  sufficed  to  explain  most  of  the 

was  their  nature^  or  how  they  were  phenomena  of  the  snots;  but  it  fails 

caused,  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  to  meet  one  which  Schwabe  has  noted; 

the  wildest  coigecture;  nor  have  the  for,  on  HerscheFs  theory,  the  penum- 

researches  ofM.  Schwabe  thrown  much  brsB,  as  they  passed  on  towards  the 

light  on  this  department  of  the  in-  edge  of  the  sun*s  disk,  would,  in  virtue 

quiiy^  although  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  perspective,  appear  narrower  in  that 

if  seizing  hold  of  any  circumstance  part  nearest  tne  sim's  centre,  than  in 

which  mi^ht  assist  him  in  forming,  at  any  other  part,  as  one  may  convince 

a  future  time,  a  consistent  theory  of  himself  experimentally  by  holding  the 

their  formation.  concave  surface  of  a  soup  plate  or 

The  exact  period  of  the  recurrence  flower-pot-stand  straight  before  him, 
of  the  solar  spots  is  not  yet  fullv  de-  and  then  gradually  turning  it  round, 
termined;  but  the  result  of  the  thirtv  so  that  one  of  its  edges  shall  recede, 
years'  research  goes  to  establish,  with  The  sloping  surface  of  the  rim  will 
a  probabilitv  almost  amounting  to  app^  narrower  on  the  side  nearest 
certainty,  'that  the  solar  spots  pass  to  him,  and  the  same  change  would 
through  phases  of  THRTimnTn  and  occur  in  the  appearance  of  the  sun's 
minimum  frequency,  and  vice  versOy  penumbrse,  if  caused  as  Herschel  sup- 
in  a  period  not  venr  different  from  tepi  posed.  M.  Schwabe,  however,  has 
year&*  The  perioa  is  evidently  liable  ascertained  clearly  that  this  is  not  the 
to  perturbation.  During  twenty-seven  appearance  which  the  penumbrsB  pre- 
years,  the  appearance  ofsimilar  groups  sent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
at  r^^ular  mtervals  suffered  but  tne  frequently  phenomena  connected  with 
sli^test  interruption.  For  the  last  the  penumorsB  for  which  he  is  unable, 
three  vears  there  has  been  an  obvious  even  theoretically,  te  account,  ana 
disturbance,  and  the  minimum  which  especially  this  one,  that,  while  the 
should  have  occurred  in  1853  did  not  border  towards  the  sun's  centre  is  dark 
occur  tiU  1 856.  grey,  and  that  most  distant  is  light  crey, 

The  penumbra  of  the  spota  wasmade  there  is  between  the  latter  and  the  dark 

a  subject  of  close  investigation;  and  nucleus  of  the  spot  a  string  of  light 

some  phenomena  which  Schwabe  ob-  almost  as  bright  as  the  sun's  disk. 

servea  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  Additional  evidence  has  also  been 

him  to  accept  Sir  W.  Herschel's  theory  furnished  by  these  observations  of  the 

as  a  correct  one.    The  latter  imagined  connection  between  the  sun's  spots 

the  son  to  be  a  dark  body,  surrounded  and  the  variations  in  the  phenomena 

by  a  luminous  atmosphere  of  consider-  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 


ICANOANESK 


Of  the  fort^  or  fifty  metals  known 
to  diemista,  less  thim  one-half  that 
number  have  hitherto  been  put  to 
any  extensive  use;  while  the  rest  are 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  laboratoiy,  except  in  the  form 
of  salts,  or  other  compounds.  During 
the  last  year,  however,  several  of  these 
rarer  metals  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  searching  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  one  of  them  (aluminium),  as 
the  readers  of  our  scientific  papers  are 
well  aware,  has  fairly  passea  from  the 


hands  of  the  chemist  into  those  of  the 
metalluigist  and  manufacturer. 

Manganese — a  substance  known  to 
every  tyro  in  the  form  of  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  from  which, 
perhaps,  he  has  generally  obtained  his 
oxygen  gas — has  more  recently  been 
madfe  an  object  of  study;  and  from 
the  memoir  of  M.  C.  Bnmner,  in- 
serted in  the  *Comptes  Rendus,'  we 
give  a  condensed  extract 

M.  Brunner  takes  a  Hessian  cru- 
cible, and  half  fills  it  with  alternate 
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layers  of  fluoride  of  manganese,  and  of  kept  during  two  months  in  the  atmo- 

metallic  sodium,  cut  into  plates  of  from  sphere   of  the    laboratory,    charoed 

one  to  two  lines  in  thickness,  in  the  pro-  throughout  with  moisture  and  other 

portion  of  two  parts  by  weidit  of  the  vapours,  without  the  polish  having 

former  to  one  of  the  latter.   The  whole  suffered.    Heated  upon  a  slip  of  pla- 

is  then  gently  tapped,  so  as  to  leave  as  tinum,  it  approaches  in  colour  closely 

few  interstices  as  possible,  and  covered  to  steel,  passmg  afterwards  to  a  brown, 

with  a  layer  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  by  covering  itself  with  a  coating  of 

sodium,  nearly  half  as  thick  as  the  oxide.      It  is  not  attracted  by  the 

mixture,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  fluo-  magnet,  and  even  in  a  state  of  powder 

ride  of  calcium  (fluor  spar;,  in  pieces  does  not  affect  the  magnetic  needle, 

as  large  as  a  pea.    The  crucible,  thus  Its  specific  gravity  is  not  yet  accurately 

charged^  and  covered  with  a  Ud,  is  determined,  but  varies  between  7.1 

placed  m  a  forge,  and  heated  gently  and  7.2. 

for  some  considerable  time.  Before  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  man- 
the  crucible  has  become  red,  the  re-  ganese,  prepared  in  this  manner,  will 
duction  of  the  metal  has  taken  place;  find  applications  in  manufactures.  The 
this  is  indicated  by  a  whistling  noise  great  hardness  of  this  metal  fits  it  for 
in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  a  yel-  mechanical  use.  Set  at  a  sharp  angle, 
low  flame  rising  above  the  cruciole.  it  can  be  advantageously  substituted 
At  this  point,  the  heat  is  augmented,  for  the  diamond  in  cutting  glass,  and  in 
and  carried  to  a  reddish  white.  The  the  polishing  of  steel  anoother  metals, 
whole  is  kept  at  this  heat  for  a  quarter-  It  is  so  susceptible  of  polish  as  to  ap- 
of-an-hour,  and  then  left  to  cool.  On  pear  applicable  to  the  construction  of 
breaking  the  crucible,  the  metal  is  telescope  mirrors  and  other  optical  in- 
found  in  one  lump  at  the  bottom.  strumenta  The  alloys  \)f  this  metal 
Manganese  thus  prepared  possesses  are  capable  of  yielding  useful  sub- 
properties  essentially  different  from  stances;  and  the  attention  of  manu- 
those  commonly  attributed  to  it.  Its  facturers  is  invited  to  the  subject  It 
colouris  that  of  cast-iron;  it  is  brittle,  is  an  established  fact,  that  all  steel 
and  does  not  flatten  out  imder  the  contains  small  proportions  of  man- 
hammer,  or  other  mechanical  forces;  ganese.  It  has  also  for  a  long  time 
it  is  too  hard  to  be  scratched  by  a  file,  been  considered  indisi)ensable  to  add 
the  edges  of  the  best -tempered  files  substances  which  contain  this  metal  to 
being  turned  by  it;  it  takes,  as  might  the  powder  used  for  the  purposes  of  ce- 
be  expected  from  this  circumstance,  a  mentation  in  making  steel.  The  valu- 
very  fine  polish.  At  conmion  tempe-  able  variety  of  steel  known  under  the 
ratures,  it  is  unalterable  in  moist  or  name  of  wootz  is  thought  to  owe  its 
diry  air;  and  polished  plates  have  been  properties  to  the  addition  of  manganese. 

SOLUBLE  GLASS. 

The  discovery  of  a  species  of  glass  glass,  soluble  soda  glass,  and  double 

that  would  dissolve  in  water  was  ori-  sohtble  glass.    The  first  is  made  by 

ginally  made  by  J.   N.  von   Fuchs  mixing  together  45  pounds  of  quartz 

about  thirty  years  ago.    The  discovery  sand,  30  of  potash,  and  3  of  charcoal 

was  made  light  of  at  that  time,  but  powder.    These  ingredients  are  well 

its  value  havmg  since  been  tested,  and  mixed  and  fused  for  five  or  six  hours 

its  applicability  to  several  technical  in  a  fire-proof  glass  cnicible  with  a 

purposes   having   been   proved,   the  strong  fire,  imtil  the  whole  has  reached 

autnor  of  it  has  been  encouraged  to  a  imiform  and  quite  fluid  state,  for 

draw  up  a  memoir,  in  which  he  has  which  piupose  no  lower  temperature 

collected  the  results  of  some  of  his  most  is  required  than  that  for  the  nision  of 

important  experiments,  and  pointed  ordinary  glass.     The  fused  mass  is 

out  the  conditions  which  must  be  ob-  then  taken  out  with  iron  ladles,  and 

served  by  others  who  wish  to  repeat  the  crucible  again  filled  with  a  new 

them.  charge.    The  glass  thus  obtained  is 

There  are  three  kinds  of  soluble  pulverised,  and  gradually  put  into  an 

glass,  characterised  by  their  degrees  iron  kettle  containing  boiling  watt-r: 

of  fusibility— namely,  soluble  potasli  it  is  constantly  stirred,  and  fresh  hot 
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water  is  frequently  added,  to  replace  they  become  converted  into  hard,  stony 

that  which  evaporates,  and  the  whole  masses,  and  the  glass  ceases  to  be 

is  kept  nninterruptedly  boilinc,  until  soluble  in  water.    In  this  list  are  in- 

it  is  dissolved,  and  a  tough  mm,  ca-  eluded  all  objects  of  burned  clay,  as 

pable  of  being  drawn  out  into  threads,  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  &c.,  as  well  as 

18  formed  upon  the  surface — ^usually  limestones,    sandstones,    and   wood- 

from  three  to  four  hoiurs.    This  film  work.     According  to  JBuchner.  if  a 

indicates  that  the  solution  is  approach-  fragment  of  chalk  be  immersea  in  a 

inc  concentration;  on  reaching  which  mo(lerately- concentrated  solution  of 

it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.24  or  1.25.  glass,  aiuf  left  in  it  for  about  two 

At  this  strength  it  is  still  tolerably  (lays,  then  taken  out,  dried,  and  again 

fluid,  and  capable  of  being  employed  laid  in  a  more  dilute  solution  for  a 

at  once  for  many  purposes;  for  others  time,  it  is  completely  penetrated  by 

it  requires  to  be  diluted.    There  are  the  glass,  and  when  dried,  acquires  a 

cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  it  is  hardness  throughout  which  approaches 

necessary  to  continue  the  evaporation  very  nearly  to  that  of  marble:  it  takes 

till  the  solution  acquires  the  consist-  a  good  polish,  and  does  not  soften  in 

ency  of  syrup.    In  this  state  it  solidi-  water.    Liebig  and  Buchner  have  both 

fies  on  cooling,  and  may  be  packed  up  convinced  themselves  of  these  pro- 

and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world.  perties  of  soluble  glass  combined  with 

The  second  kind  of  glass  differs  but  chalk,  by  their  own  ex|)eriments. 
little  from  the  first,  beyond  having        One  of  the  most  useful  applications 

soda  in  its  composition  instead  of  po-  of  soluble  glass  is  to  painting,  and  to 

tash,  and  in  bemg  more  easily  fusible,  monumental -painting   in   particular. 

The  third  is  a  compound  of  the  two  Fresco-painting  is  likely  to  be  entirely 

former,  and  is  still  more  readily  fu-  superseded  by  it.    In  Prussia,  fresco- 

sible.  painting  has  already  been  given  up  to 

The  most  useful  properties  of  this  a  great  extent,  and  the  wall  pictures 
fused  soluble  glass,  which,  when  pure,  in  progress  there  are  being  executed 
has  the  appearance  of  common  glass,  by  the  stereo -chromic  process — the 
are,  its  solubility  in  boiling  water,  ana  term  by  which  the  application  of  so- 
its  almost  complete  insolubility  in  cold,  luble  glass  to  the  pur|)oses  of  art  is 
If  a  lai^  Quantity  of  silica  (quartz)  designated.  The  method  is  also  said 
be  combinea  with  a  given  weight  of  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England;  en- 
potash,  it  becomes  absolutely  insoluble  caustic  painting,  as  it  is  caUed,  being 
in  cold  water.  in  no  way  comparable  to  it. 

Acids  dissolve  this  glass  in  its  solid        The  durability  which  may  be  given 

form  very  rapidly,  and  in  this  respect  to  moulded  works  in  clay  and  plaster, 

it  differs  much  trom  ordinary  glass,  by  saturating  them  with  soluble  glass, 

When  loose,  porous  substances  are  made  and  aUowing  them  to  harden,  will 

to  absorb  a  quantity  of  the  solution,  suggest  itself  to  every  one. 

VARIORUM. 

We  have  already  made  our  readers  posed  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  experi-  natural  process  of  crystallisation  con- 
ments  conducted  by  continental  che-  tinned  through  several  centuries:  more- 
mists,  with  a  view  to  determine  how  over,  crystals,  which  in  the  hands  of 
far  certain  gems  hitherto  produced  by  the  chemist  really  occupied  a  consider- 
the  agency  of  natural  powers  may  be  able  portion  of  time  in  their  forma- 
imitated  by  artificial  means.  Thecrys-  tion,  crumbled  before  the  boron  dia- 
taUisation  of  boron  will  be  fresh  in  the  mond  like  imbumed  clay.  The  success 
recollection  of  alL  The  commonly-  which  has  attended  these  researches 
received  theory,  which  stated  that  has  induced  chemists  to  investigate 
crystals  were  hard  in  proportion  to  the  properties  of  other  gems,  and  at- 
the  time  occupied  in  their  formation,  tempt  tne  artificial  production  of  them. 
was  completely  upset  by  this  discovery :  In  a  memoir  lately  read  before  the  Paris 
for  here  was  a  substance  formed  in  a  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Becquerel 
few  days  rivalling  in  hardness  the  dia-  gave  an  account  of  some  interesting 
mond  itself,  while  the  latter  was  sup-  experiments  by  M.  A  Girardin,  and 
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exhibited  several  crystalB  which,  in  and  in  order  to  revense  this  seizure,  M. 

the  course  of  those  experiments,  had  Vogel,  as  an  English  agent^  was  put 

been  produced    The  substance  ope-  to  death.    At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

rated  upon  was  alumina^  the  oxide  London  Geographical  Society,  how- 

of  the  metal  aluminium,  recently  intro-  ever,  the  members—  and  through  them 

duced  into  the  arts,  and  somewhat  the  public  —  were  caution^  against 

copious  accounts  of  which  have  been  placing  much  confidence  in  these  re- 

from  time  to  time  inserted  in  this  port8,for  equally  positive  and  drcum- 

Magazine.    Alumina  is  the  main  con-  stantial  accounts  of  the  death  of  Dr 

stituent  of  common  clay,  and  in  pipe-  Barth  and  other  travellers  in  those 

clay  is  tolerably  pura    When  crystal-  regions  had  been  circulated  on  former 

liseid  (naturally),  alumina  is  known  occasions;  with  how  much  foundation, 

under  the  names  of  corundum,  sap-  the  presence  of  Dr  Barth  among  us  at 

phire,  and  ruby:  the  blue  and  red  this  moment  very  pleasantly  testifies, 

colours  of  the  two  last  being  caused  Specimens  of  the  bread  which  bad 

by  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides,  been  poisoned  in  order  to  effect  a 

The  aim  of  M.  Qirardin  was  to  produce  wholesale  destruction  of  the  foreign- 

these  ^ems  in  his  own  laboratory  so  ers  in  Canton,  were  some  time  since 

as  to  rival  the  natural  types  in  hard-  forwarded  to  Baron  Liebig*s  address 

ness,  brilliancy,  and  colour.   He  placed  at  Munich,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his 

in  crucible  a  quantity  of  calcined  alum,  opinion  upon  it    The  bread  was  for- 

mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sul-  warded  in  air-tight  tin  boxes,  and  an 

phate  of  potash,  the  whole  being  oo-  analysis  was  found  to  contain  a  lai^e 

vered  with  lamp-black;  on  submitting  quantity  of  arsenic,  which  appears  to 

the  crucible  thus  charged  to  the  most  nave  been  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 

vigorous  action  of  a  foi^e  fire  for  a  and  mixed  up  with  the  flour  before 

quarter-of-an-hour,  the  contents  as-  kneading. 

sumed  the  form  of  crystalline  alumina  The  American  Association  for  the 

mixed  with  other  suostanoes.    Bv  the  advancement  of  Science  will  meet  at 

addition  of  a  little  of  the  oxide  of  iron  Montreal  in  Canada,  in  August  next 

or  chrome,  the  ruby  or  sapphire  is  It  is  proposed  to  invite  a  number  of 

produced.    A  lapiduy  who  was  em-  scientific  men  from  Europe;  and  two 

ployed  to  pierce  one  of  these  crystals  free  passages,  out  and  home,  have  been 

assured  M!.  Becquerel  that  it  was  con-  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eoyal  and 

siderably  harder  than  the  ordinary  Linnsean  Societies,  for  the  use  of  depu- 

rubies  which  are  employed  for  pivots,  tations  from  this  country.    It  is  ru- 

It  is  now  officially  anncunced,  that  moured  that  these  two  societies  will 
the  Koyal  Industrial  Exhibition  of  be  represented  on  the  occasion  by  Mr 
designs,  models,  and  finished  works  of  Glaisner  and  Dr  Berthold  Seeman  re- 
art,  the  productions  of  Bel^ans  or  spectively.  The  geology,  ethnology, 
foreigners,  will  be  opened  at  Brussels  and  botany  of  Canada  present  strong 
on  the  15th  of  August  of  the  present  points  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
year,  by  the  Brussels  Society  for  the  Canadians  themselves,  but  to  scientific 
encouragement  of  Industrial  Arts,  men  of  eveiy  nation. 
Another  project  for  an  industrial  ex-  An  expedition  has  been  fitted  out 
hibition  nas  been  started  at  Vienna:  by  the  Austrian  Grovemment,  and  de- 
and  the  construction  of  a  Crystal  spatched  from  Trieste,  on  a  vovace  of 
Palace  for  that  purpose  is  about  to  be  oiscovery.  The  course  prescribed  for 
commenced.  It  will  be  located  in  the  the  expedition  is  upon  ^ound  already 
Schwartzenburg  Garden,  and  the  pe-  traversed  by  navigators  many  times 
riod  fixed  for  the  opening  is  the  spnng  over.  On  leaving  loieste,  it  will  make 
of  1859.  for  Gibraltar:  crossing  the  Atlantic, 

In  our  last  paper,  we  recorded  the  it  will  visit  Bio  Janeiro  and  Buenoe 
death  ofthe  intrepid  African  traveller,  Ayres,  when  the  Atlantic  will  be 
Dr  VoffeL  It  is  reported  that  a  cara-  crossed  aoain,  and  the  Cape  of  €kx)d 
van  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Wadai  Hope  will  be  doubled.  After  touch- 
had  been  seized  at  the  instigation  of  ing  at  various  points  on  the  East 
the  Enclish  Consul,  in  consequence  of  Indian  Peninsula  and  the  circungaoent 
the  sultan  having  despoiled  some  islands,  the  expedition  wiU  proceed  to 
English  subjects  of  their  property;  the  Australian  Archipelago,  calling  at 
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Sumatni,    Borneo,    Celebes,    Hong-  he  suspected  that  the  acency  of  the 

Kong,  Formosa,  and  other  places  of  boring  spooge  was  a  highly  important 

interest,  in  their  route.    Then,  taking  one  in  tne  sequence  of  natural  pheno- 

a  southerly  direction,  it  will  visit  Mel-  mena,  as  it  is  a  means  by  whicli  dead 

bourne  and  Sydney,  direct  its  course  shells  are  rapidly  decomposed,  to  be 

amongjthe  South  Sea  Islands,  double  dissolved  in  the  ocean  water,  where 

GapeHom;  and  croesing  the  Atlantic  tiiey  may  be  assimilated,  and  again 

for  the  third  time,  it  will  return  home,  made  to  serve  as  the  habitations  of 

Dr  Moritz  Wagner,  the  German  tra-  future  generations  of  molluscs.'    To 

▼dler,  who  was  desirous  of  joining  confirm  this  view,  he  related,  that  an 

this  expedition,  but  applied  too  late  extensive  bed  of  oysters,  wnich  had 

to  be  accommodated  with  a  berth  in  been  plwited  at  Great  Eg^  Harbour, 

the  Novara — the  name  of  the  frigate  and  was  in  excellent  condition  three 

employed — has  been  furnished  with  years  since,  had  been  subsequent! v 

the  means  of  prosecuting  his  researches  destroyed  by  an  accumulation  of  mud. 

by  Maximilian,  King  of  Bavaria.   The  On  examination,  he  found  the  shells 

doctor  is  allowed  a  period  of  two  years,  of  the  dead  oysters  so  completely  rid- 

whidi  are  to  be  spent  chiefly  in  the  died  by  the  boring  Clumay  that  they 

north-western  countries  of  South  Ame-  might  be  crushed  with  the  utmost 

rica,  Venezuela^    Granada,  Ecuador,  ease;  whereas,  without  the  agency  of 

Peru,  and  Bolivia.    But  the  Isthmus  this  sponge,  the  dead  shells  might  have 

of  Panama,  and  more  particularly  that  remamed  in  their  soft,  muddy  bed, 

portion  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  undecomposed,  perhaps,  even   for  a 

Nicarag[ua,  at  the  present  moment  so  century. 

interesting  in  a  commercial  point  of       In  the  city  of  Mayence  (Mentz), 

view,  will  receive  a  share  of  his  atten-  Germany,  while  some  workmen  were 

tion.  digging  a  cellar  at  the  lliiennarkt. 

The  last  number  of  the  '  American  about  twelve  feet  below  the  surface 

Journal  of  Science  and  Art'  dives  an  of  the  ground,  they  came  to  a  kind  of 

instructive  account  of  the  habits  and  peatv  soil,  in  which  was  embedded  a 

functions  of  a  sponge  insect,  to  which  numoer  of  antique  relics  of  a  most  he- 

ihe  attention  of  Dr  Leidy  of  Phi-  terogeneous  description.   Amongst  the 

kdelphia,  United  States,  had  been  articles  exhumed  were  sandals,  large 

drawn.     The  doctor  had  often  seen  pieces  of  leather,  woollen  ana  linen 

the  shells  of  the  oyster  and   clam  cloth,  Roman  knives,  and  hom-books. 

much  perforated,  and  he  suspected  On  being  subjected  to  a  rigorous  ex- 

that  these  perforations  were  the  work  amination,  their  Roman  origin  was 

of  some  other  molluscous  animal  or  a  generally  agreed  upon.    The  relics  first 

worm.    Last  summer,  while  dreoging,  found  were  purchased  bv  the  Anti- 

in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  quarian  Society  of  Wiesbaden.    The 

on  an  old  oyster  bed,  a  large  number  Mayence  Society  of  Antiquaries  con- 

of  these  perforated  shells  were  obtain-  tinued  the  excavations  to  a  depth  of 

ed,  and  all  were  found  to  be  occupied  thirty  feet.    The  sandals  were  very 

by  a  sulphur  yeUow  sponge,  of  the  cleverly  constructed,  and  closely  re- 

senus  CiioncL     This  boring  sponge  sembled  those  found  some  time  ago  in 

forms  an  extensive  system  of  galleries  the  bed  of  the  Thames:  the  upper  and 

between  tilie  outer  and  inner  layers  of  lower  soles  were  joined  with  nails, 

the  shells.   In  structure,  the  sponge  is  while   between  the    two   straps   of 

composed  '  of  an  intertexture  of  gra-  leather   were   passed,    which    being 

nular  matter  and  pin-like  silicious  spi-  brought  over  tne  instep,  and  inter- 

euka.'  European  naturalists  have  noted  laceo,  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the 

several  apecies  of  (7/iona,  but  have  not  shoe.    The  knives,  the  seams  in  the 

described  them  with  sufficient  detail  leather,  and  worlonanship  bestowed 

to  enable  anyone  to  determine  whether  on  all  the  articles,  demonstrate  the 

the  one  here  described  is  distinct  or  proficiency  attained  by  the  Romans  in 

not  from  them.    Dr  Leidy  added  fiir-  the  mechanical  arts.    It  is  said  that 

ther,  'that  it  might  appear  only  of  Professor  linderschmidt  the  conser- 

sdentific  interest  to  observe  a  struc-  vator  of  the  Museum  at  Mayence,  will 

tore  so  low  as  the  sponge  is  classified  publish  an  account  of  the  discovery, 

in  the  animal  kingdom,    .    .    .    but  with  full  detaila 
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A  letter,  dated  April  28,  and  in-  ducing  the  finest  lines  with  great  ex- 

serted  in  the  '  Presse  d' Orient,'  de-  actnesa;  and  that  it  resists  the  action 

scribes  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  of  the  printing-press  longer  than  wood, 

for  two  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  that  several  thousand  copies  of  a 

Monch,  The  undulatiom*  of  the  pound,  design  may  be  struck  off  without  pro- 

and  the  oscillations  of  standmg  ob-  ducing  any  perceptible  change  in  the 

jects,  continued  at  intervals  for  six-  quality  of  the  impression, 

and-thirty  hours.    Several  villages  in  Two  vacancies  have  occurred,  within 

the  plain  of  Bolanek  were  destroyed,  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  in  the 

and  nearly  180  persons  were  killed.  Astronomical   Section  of  the  Paris 

If  all  that  is  said  about  slate  as  a  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  death  of 

material  for  the  engraver's  art  be  true,  two  gentlemen  eiyoying  the  dignity 

the  use  of  wood  tor  that  purpose  is  of  correspondents.     The  first  was  M. 

likely  to  be  superseded.    On  the  au-  Lindeneau,  whose  place  was  filled  ly 

thority   of    M.    Caruana,    historical  M.  Peters  of  Altona;  and  the  seoond, 

painter  of  Valetta,  in  Malta,  it  is  as-  M.  Nelle  de  Br^antd,  succeeded  by  Mr 

serted  that  it  is  easily  worked,  repro-  Adams  of  Cambridge. 


®itan'0  4?ulpit 


ON  SELF-WILL  AND  THE  DANGER  OF  ENTANGLEMENT 

WITH  OUR  OWN  WINGS. 

Christ  came  not  into  the  world,  to  fill  our  heads  with  mere  (pecu- 
lations ;  to  kindle  a  fire  of  wrangling  and  contentious  difpute  among 
us;  and  to  warm  our  fpirits  againft  one  another  with  angry  and 
peevifh  debates:  whilft,  in  the  meantime,  our  hearts  remain  all  ice 
within  towards  God,  and  have  not  the  leafl  fpark  of  true  heavenly 
fire  to  melt  and  thaw  them.  Chrift  came  not  to  poffefs  our  brains 
with  fome  cold  opinions,  that  fend  down  a  freezing  and  benumbing 
influence  upon  our  hearts.  Chrift  was  a  mafter  of  life,  not  of  the 
fchools:  and  he  is  the  beft  Chriftian  whofe  heart  beats  with  the 
pureft  pulfe  towards  Heaven;  not  he  whofe  head  fpins  out  the  fineft 
cobwebs. 

He  that  endeavours  really  to  mortify  his  paffions,  and  in  his  life 
to  comply  with  that  truth  which  his  conference  is  convinced  of,  is 
nearer  a  Chriftian,  though  he  never  heard  of  Chrift,  than  he  who 
believes  all  the  vulgar  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  plainly  de- 
nies Chrift  in  his  life. 

Surely  the  way  to  heaven  that  Chrift  has  taught  us,  is  plain  and 
eafy,  if  we  have  but  honeft  hearts:  we  need  not  many  criticifms, 
many  fchool  diftindions,  to  come  to  a  right  underftanding  of  it. 
Surely  Chrift  came  not  to  enfnare  us,  and  to  entangle  us,  with  cap- 
tious niceties ;  or  to  puzzle  our  heads  with  deep  fpeculations ;  or  to 
lead  us  through  hard  and  craggy  notions  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  no  man  fhall  ever  be  kept  out  of  heaven,  for 
not  comprehending  myfteries  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  (hal- 
low underftanding,  if  ne  had  but  an  honeft  and  good  heart,  that  was 
ready  to  comply  with  Chrift's  commandments.     '  Say  not  in  thy 
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heart)  who  (hall  afcend  into  heaven?'  that  is,  with  high  fpeculations, 
to  bring  down  Chrift  from  thence ;  or,  '  who  fhall  defcend  into  the 
abyfs  beneath?'  that  is,  with  deep  fearching  thoughts  to  fetch  up 
Chrift  from  thence:  but  lo,  'the  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart.' 

But  I  wifh  it  were  not  the  diftemper  of  our  times,  to  fcare  and 
fright  men  with  opinions,  and  make  them  folicitous  only  about  enter- 
taining this  and  that  fpeculation,  which  will  not  render  them  anything 
the  better  in  their  lives,  or  the  liker  unto  God,  whilft,  in  the  mean- 
time, there  is  no  fuch  care  taken  about  our  keeping  Chrift's  com- 
mandments, and  being  renewed  in  our  minds,  according  to  the  image 
of  God,  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs.  We  fay,  '  Lo,  here  is 
Chrift,'  and  'Lo,  there  is  Chrift'  —  in  thefe  and  thofe  opinions; 
whereas,  in  truth,  Chrift  is  neither  here,  nor  there,  nor  anywhere, 
but  where  the  Spirit  of  God,  where  the  life  of  Chrift  is. 

Do  we  not,  now-a-days,  open  and  lock  up  heaven  with  the  private 
key  of  this  and  that  opinion  of  our  own,  according  to  our  feveral 
fancies,  as  we  pleafe?  And,  if  any  one  obferve  Chrift's  command- 
ments never  fb  fmcerely,  and  ferve  God  with  faith  and  a  pure  con- 
fcience,  yet,  haply,  underftands  not  fome  contended-for  opinions, 
(bme  darling  notions,  he  has  not  the  right  Jhibboleth^  he  has  not  the 
true  watchword;  he  muft  not  pafs  the  guards  into  heaven.  Do  we 
not  make  this  and  that  opinion,  this  and  that  outward  form,  to  be  the 
wedding-garment;  and  boldly  fentence  to  outer  darknefs  thofe  who 
are  not  invefted  with  it?  Whereas,  every  true  Chriftian  finds  the 
leaft  dram  of  hearty  afFeSion  towards  God,  to  be  more  cordial  and 
fbvereign  to  his  foul,  than  all  the  fpeculative  notions  and  opinions  in 
the  world;  and  though  he  ftudy,  alfo,  to  inform  his  underftanding 
aright,  and  free  his  mind  from  all  error  and  mifapprehenfions,  yet  it 
is  nothing  but  the  life  of  Chrift  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  that  is  the 
chemical  elixir  which  he  feeds  upon.  Had  he  'all  faith,  that  he 
could  remove  mountains,'  as  St  Paul  fpeaks,  had  he  '  all  knowledge, 
all  tongues  and  languages,'  yet  he  prizes  one  dram  of  love  beyond 
them  all.  He  accounts  him  that  feeds  upon  mere  notions  in  reli- 
gion to  be  but  an  airy  and  chameleon-like  Chriftian.  He  now  finds 
himfelf  otherwife  rooted  and  centred  in  God,  than  formerly,  when 
he  merely  contemplated  and  gazed  upon  him;  he  taftes  and  relifhes 
God  within  himfelf;  he  has  a  certain  favour  of  God ;  whereas,  before, 
he  did  but  rove  and  guefs  after  Him  at  random.  He  feels  himfelf 
iafely  anchored  in  God,  and  will  not  be  difTuaded  from  enjoying  God, 
though  perhaps  he  fkill  not  many  of  thofe  fubtleties,  which  others 
make  the  alpha  and  onuga  of  their  religion.  Neither  is  he  feared  by 
thofe  childifh  afFrightments,  with  which  fome  would  force  their  pri- 
vate conceits  upon  him ;  he  is  above  the  fuperftitious  dread  of  mere 
fpeculative  opinions,  as  well  as  the  fuperftitious  reverence  of  mere 
outward  ceremonies;  he  cares  not  (b  much  for  fubtlety,  as  for  found- 
nefs  and  health  of  mind.  And,  indeed,  as  it  was  well  fpoken  by  a 
noble  philofopher,  that  '  without  purity  and  virtue '  God  is  only  an 
empty  name ;  (b  it  is  as  true  here,  that,  without  obedience  to  Chrift's 
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commandments,  without  the  life  of  Chrift  dwelling  in  us,  whatfoever 
opinion  we  may  entertain  of  him,  Chrift  is  only  named  by  us,  he  is 
not  known. 

I  fpeak  not  here  againft  a  free  and  ingenuous  inquiry  into  all  truth, 
according  to  our  feveral  abilities  and  opportunities;  I  plead  not  for 
captivating  and  enthralling  our  judgments  to  the  dilates  of  men;  I  do 
not  difparage  the  natural  improvement  of  our  faculties,  by  true  know- 
ledge, which  is  fo  noble  and  gallant  a  perfeftion  of  the  mind.  The 
thing  which  I  aim  againft  is,  difpiriting  the  life  and  vigour  of  our 
religion  by  dry  fpeculations ;  and  making  it  nothing  but  a  mere  dead 
fkeleton  of  opinions,  a  few  dry  bones,  tied  up  together,  without  any 
flefli  and  fmews;  and  mifplacing,  upon  an  eager  profecution  of  thefe 
opinions,  all  that  zeal  which  ihould  be  fpent  to  better  purpofe  upon 
nobler  objefls. 

Knowledge,  indeed,  is  a  thing  far  more  excellent  than  riches,  out- 
ward pleafures,  worldly  dignities,  or  anything  elfe  in  the  world,  be- 
fides  holinefs,  and  the  conformity  of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God ; 
yet  our  happinefs  confifts  not  in  knowledge,  but  in  a  certain  divine 
temper  and  conftitution  of  foul,  which  is  far  above  it. 

But  it  is  a  piece  of  that  corruption  which  runs  through  human 
nature,  that  we  naturally  prize  truth  more  than  goodnefs;  know- 
ledge more  than  holinefs.  We  think  it  a  gallant  thing  to  be  flutter- 
ing up  to  heaven  with  our  wings  of  knowledge  and  fpeculation; 
whereas,  the  higheft  myftery  of  a  divine  life  here,  and  of  perfed 
happinefs  hereafter,  confifts  in  nothing  but  mere  obedience  to  the 
divine  will.  Happinefs  is  nothing  but  that  inward  fweet  delight, 
which  will  arife  from  the  harmonious  agreement  between  our  wills 
and  the  will  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  contrary  to  God  in  the  whole  world,  nothing 
that  fights  againft  him,  but  felf-will.  This  is  the  ftrong  caftle  that 
we  all  keep  garrifoned  againft  heaven  in  every  one  of  our  hearts, 
which  God  continually  layeth  fiege  unto :  and  it  muft  be  conquered 
and  demolifhed,  before  we  can  conquer  heaven.  It  was  by  reafon 
of  this  felf-will  that  Adam  fell  in  Paradife ;  that  thofe  glorious  angels, 
thofe  morning  ftars,  kept  not  their  firft  ftation,  but  dropped  down 
from  heaven  like  falling  ftars,  and  funk  into  that  condition  of  bitter- 
nefs,  anxiety,  and  wretchednefs,  to  which  they  are  now  reduced. 
They  all  entangled  themfelves  with  the  length  of  their  own  wings ; 
they  would  needs  will  more,  and  otherwife,  than  God  would  will  in 
them;  and,  going  about  to  make  their  wills  wider,  and  to  enlarge 
rhem  into  greater  amplitude,  the  more  they  ftruggled  they  found 
themfelves  the  fafter  pinioned,  and  crowded  up  into  narrownefs  and 
fervility:  infomuch,  that  now  they  are  not  able  to  ufe  any  wings  at 
all,  but,  inheriting  the  ferpent's  curfe,  can  only  creep  with  their 
bellies  upon  the  earth.  Now,  our  only  way  to  recover  God  and 
happinefs  again,  is,  not  to  foar  up  with  our  underftandings,  but  to 
deftroy  this  felf-will  of  ours;  and  then  we  fhall  find  our  wmgs  grow 
again,  our  plumes  fairly  fpread,  and  ourfelves  raifed  aloft  into  the  free 
air  of  perfeft  liberty,  which  is  perfeft  happinefs. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  able  to  do  us  good  or  hurt, 
but  God,  and  our  own  will :  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  nor  difgrace 
nor  honour,  nor  life  nor  death,  nor  angels  nor  devils ^  but  willing  or 
not  willing,  as  we  ought.  Should  hell  itfelf  cad  all  its  fiery  darts 
againft  us,  if  our  will  be  right,  if  it  be  informed  by  the  Divine  will, 
they  can  do  us  no  hurt;  we  have  then,  if  I  may  fo  (peak,  an  en- 
chanted fhield,  that  is  impenetrable,  and  will  bear  off  all.  God  will 
not  hurt  us,  and  hell  cannot  hurt  us,  if  we  will  nothing  but  what 
God  wills.  N^>  then,  we  are  aSuated  by  God  himfelf,  and  the 
whole  Divinity  flows  in  upon  us;  and,  when  we  have  cafhiered  this 
felf-will  of  ours,  which  did  but  (hackle  and  confine  our  fouls,  our  wills 
fhall  then  become  truly  free,  being  widened  and  enlarged,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  God's  own  will.  '  Hereby  we  know,  that  we  know  Chrift 
indeed,'  not  by  our  fpeculative  opinions  concerning  him,  but  *•  by  our 
keeping  of  his  commandments.'  Bp.  Jebb. 


HTNTS  TOWARDS  AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  COMING  WAR 

IN  CHINA. 

BT  THOMAS  DS  QX7INCET. 

Said  before  the  opening  of  July,  that  ffians,  have   pUBhed  forward  (abso- 

eame  warning  remark  may  happen  to  lutely  in  post-haJste  advance  of  our- 

have  a  prophetic  rank  and  practically,  Waabington  paper  (the '  Weekly  Union/  for 

a  prophetic  value,  which  two  months  May  28,  1857),  which,  for  cool  ignoring  of 

later  would  tell  for  mere  history,  and  facts,  exceeds  anything  that  I  remember. 

hktory  paid  for  by  a  painful  ex-  JJ,.^^'^'*  *^?»/-'^?*»^<^H^  treaty  with 

Derience.^  China  in  1844   (and  that,  be  it  remembered, 

peneucB.         ,  .  ,    .  _     ^    -u'  was  possible  only  in  consequence  of  our  war 

The  war  which  w  now  approachmg  ^j  f^s  dose  in  1842),  Hhe  most  amicable 

wears  in  some  respects  the  strangest  relations  have  existed  between  the  United 

features  that  have  yet  been  heard  of  States  and  China— China  is  our  friend,  and 

in  old  romance,  or  in  prosaic  history,  we  are  hers.'    Indeed!  as  a  brief  commentary 

forweareatwarwitfi.thesoiUW  SSTei^^^tt^^oru^  ir^^^^ 

most    provmce    of   China— n^aely,  of  last  winter.    The  American  commander 

Quantung,  and  pre-emmently  with  its  certainly  wound  up  his  quarrel  with  Yeh  in  a 

diief  city  of  Canton,  but  not  with  the  mysterious  way,  tnat  drew  some  sneers  fVom 

Other  four  commercial  ports  of  China,  the  yarious  nationalities  then  moying  in  that 

nor,  in  fact,  at  present  with  Chiaa  in  5^^**^,?'j*^»i"*  f?^^  "^^'^^^  ^V''^' 

«-*^™i .  -.  Jwi  -  JTj^  <».«  o«^  a4.  ™^«»  «r;*ii  during  the  October  of  1866,  a  smart  exchange 

gsneral;  and,  agam,  we  are  at  war  with  ^f  cannon-shots  with  Yeh,  which  ksted  for 

Yen,  the  poisonmg  (jrovemor  ot  Can-  gome  days  (three,  at  leajst,  according  to  my 

ton,  but  (which  is  strangest  of  all)  remembrance)^  and  ended  in  the  capture  of 

not  with  Yeh's  master — the  Tartar  numerous  Chinese  forts.     The  American 

Emperor— locked  up  m  a  far-distant  SP°}°8^*,{»y«  "J*i55^?'  that  the  United 

PokiTw  states  will  not  fight,  because  they  have  no 

x'eKing.  .     .1.  quarrel.    But  that  is  not  the  sole  question. 

Another  strange  teature  m  this  war  f)oes  the  United  States  mean  to  take  none  of 

is — ^the   footing  upon   which   our  al-  the  benefits  that  may  be  won  by  our  armsl 

liances  stand.    For  allies,  it  seems,  we  He  speaks  of  the  French  as  more  belligerently 

are  to  have:  nominal,  as  reraids  the  ^<i^^^^  than  the  United  States.  Would  that 

costs  of  WM.  but  real  and  virtual  as  ^l'^  ^""ZJ"^^^^  f^'   »?  «<><>^;""  ««5«  <>f 

wow  w*  ^  €M ,  ^-^  *  ^mT  -ol      V  j.^  schisms  between  the  nations  of  Christendom, 

regards  its  profits.    The  French,  the  There  is  a  posthumous  work  of  Commissioner 

AmencanSy*  and  I  bebeve   the   Bel-  Lin,  in  twelve  quartos,  printed  at  Peking, 

urgently  pressing  the  necessity  for  China  of 

*  ^Ameriea:' — For  America  in  particular  buildins  upon  such  schisms  the  one  sole 

there  la  an  Amcsioaa  defence  omnd  in  a  policy  tniA  can  save  her  from  ruin. 

Yoi.  XXT.  a 
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selves)  their  several  diplomatic  repre-  plication  of  it  to  a  question  at  this 
sentatives,  who  are  instructed  duly  to  moment  (June  16)  urgently  appealing 
lodge  their  claims  for  equal  shares  of  to  public  favour  is  natural  and  fair, 
the  benefits  reaped  by  our  British  Canvassers  are  now  everywhere  mov- 
fighting,  but  witn  no  power  to  contri-  ing  on  behalf  of  a  ship  canal  across 
bute  a  single  file  towards  the  blood-  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  canal  pro- 
shed  of  this  war,  nor  a  single  guinea  poses  to  call  upon  the  subscribers  for 
towards  its  mone^  costs.  Napoleon  j£9,000,000  sterling;  the  general  be- 
I.,  in  a  craze  of  childish  spite  towards  lief  is,  that  first  and  last  it  will  call 
this  country,  pleased  himself  with  de-  for  ^12,000,000  to  ;£l5,000,000.  But 
nving  the  modem  heraldic  bearings  of  at  that  price,  or  at  any  price,  it  ischeap; 
Great  Britain,  and  resuscitating  the  and  ultimate  failure  is  impossible, 
obsolete  shield  of  our  Plantagenetsj  he  Why  do  I  mention  it?  Eveiywhere 
insisted  that  our  true  armorml  ensigns  there  is  a  rumour  that  *  a  narrow  jea- 
were  the  leopards.  But  really  the  lousy'  in  London  is  the  bar  which  ob- 
Third  Napoleon  is  putting  life  and  structs  this  canal  speculation.  There 
si^ficance  into  his  uncle's  hint,  and  is,  indeed,  and  already  before  the  canal 
usmg  us,  as  in  Hindostan  they  use  the  proposal  there  was^  a  plan  in  motion 
cheeta  or  hunting-leopsoxl,  for  rousing  for  a  railway  across  the  isthmus, 
and  running  down  his  oriental  game,  which  seems  far  enough  from  meeting 
It  is  true,  that  in  certain  desperate  the  vast  and  growing  necessities  of  the 
circumstances,  when  no  opening  re-  case.  But  m  thai  as  it  may,  with 
mains  for  pacific  negotiation,  these  what  right  does  any  man  in  Europe, 
French  and  American  agents  are  em-  or  America,  impute  narroMmess  of 
power^  to  send  home  for  military  sue-  spirit,  local  jealousy,  or  selfishness,  to 
cours.  A  worshipful  prospect,  when  England,  when  he  calls  to  mind  what 
we  throw  back  our  e^es  upon  our  own  sacrifices  she  is  at  this  moment  mak- 
share  in  these  warlike  preparations,  in^  for  those  veiy  oriental  interests 
with  all  the  advantages  of  an  un-  which  give  to  the  ship  canal  its  sole 
paralleled  marine.  Six  months  have  value — ^the  men,  the  ships,  the  money 
slipped  away  since  Lord  Clarendon,  spent,  or  to  6«  spent,  upon  the  Canton 
our  Foreign  Secretary,  received,  in  war,  and  then  in  fairness  connects 
Downing  Street,  Sir  J.  Bowring's  that  expense  (or  the  similar  expense 
and  Admiral  Seymour's  reports  of  made  by  her  in  1840-42)  with  the  ope- 
Yeh's  atrocities.  Six  calendar  months,  rative  use  to  which,  in  those  years,  she 
not  less,  but  more,  by  some  days,  applied  all  the  diplomatic  concessions 
have  run  past  us  since  then;  ana  extorted  by  her  arms.  The  first  word 
though  some  considerable  part  of  — a  memorable  word— which  she  ut- 
our  mige  reinforcements  must  have  tered  on  proposing  her  terms  in  1842, 
reached  their  ground  in  April,  and  was,  What  1  demand  for  myself,  that 
even  the  commander-in-chief  (Sir  John  let  all  Christendom  eqjoy.  And  since 
Ashbumham)  by  the  middle  of  May,  that  era  (t.  e.,  for  upwaras  of  fourteen 
vet,  I  believe,  that  many  of  the  gun-  years)  all  Christendom,  that  did  not 
boats,  on  which  mainlv  wUl  rest  the  fail  in  the  requisite  energy  for  improv- 
pursuitofYeh'sjunks,  if  any  remain  un-  ing  the  opportunities  tioen  first  laid 
absconded  nortnwards,  have  actually  open,  has  enjoved  the  very  same  ad- 
not  yet  left  our  own  shores.  The  war  vanta^ges  in  Chinese  ports  as  Great 
should  naturally  have  run  its  course  in  Britain;  secondly,  without  having 
one  campaign.  Assuredly  it  wilL  if  con-  contributed  anything  whatever  to 
fined  within  the  limits  of  Yeh  s  com-  the  winning  or  the  securing  of  these 
mand,  even  supposing  that  command  to  advanta^;  thirdly,  on  the  pure  vo- 
comprehend  the  two  Quangs.  Practi-  lunteer  mtercession  made  by  Britain 
cally,  then,  it  is  a  fantastic  impossibility  on  their  behalf.  The  world  has  seen 
that  any  reversionary  service  to  our  enough  of  violence  and  cruelties,  the 
British  expedition,  which  is  held  out  most  oloody^  in  the  service  of  commer- 
in  prophetic  vision  as  consecrating  our  cial  jealousies,  and  nowhere  more  than 
French  and  American  friends  from  all  in  these  oriental  regions:  witness  the 
taint  of  mercenary  selfishness,  ever  abominable  acts  of  the  Dutch  at  Am- 
can  be  realised.  X  am  not  going  to  boyna,  in  Japan,  and  in  Java,  &c; 
pursue  this  subject    But  a  brief  ap-  witness  the  b^ted  oppressions,  whefa 
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and  -wltetL  soever  they  had  power,  of  American  Congress  and  the  French 

the  oolonising  Portuguese  and  Spa-  Executive  would  look  on  uneasily, 

niardfl.    Tynumy  and  merciless  seve-  and  with  a  sense  of  shame,  at  the  pro- 

lities  for  the  ruin  of  commercial  rivals  spect  of  sharing  largely  in  commercial 

have  been  no  rarities  for  the  last  three  benefits  which  they  had  not  earned, 

and  a-half  centuries  in  any  region  of  whilst  the  burdens  of  the  day  were 

the  East    ^t  first  of  all,  from  Great  falling  exclusively  upon  the  troops  of 

Britain  in  1842  was  heard  the  free,  our  nation;  but  f/kif  is  a  consideration 

spontaneous  proclamation— this  was  a  for  their  own  feelings,  and  may  happen 

rarity — ^unlimited  access,  with  advan-  to  corrode  their  hearts  and  their  sense 

taga  the  very  same  as  ner  own,  to  a  of  honour  most  profoundly  at  some 

eommeroe  which  it  was  alwajrs  ima-  future  time,  when  it  may  have  ceased 

filled  that  she  laboured  to  hedge  roimd  to  be  remediable.    If  that  were  all, 

with  repulsicms,  making  it  sacred  to  for  us  there  would  be  no  arrenrs  of 

her  own  jnivileged  use.    A  royal  gift  mortified  sensibilities  to  apprehend. 

was  this;  but  a  gift  which  has  not  But  what  is  ominous  even  in  relatir^n 

been  received  by  Christendom  in  a  to  ourselves  from  these  professedly 

oorreeponding  spuit  of  liberal  appre-  inert  associates^  these  sleeping  part- 

datioo.    One  proof  of  that  may  be  ners  in  our  Chmese  dealings,  is,  that 

read  in  the  invidious  statement,  sup-  their  presence  with  no  active  functions 

ported  by  no  facts  or  names,  which  I  argues  a  faith  lurking  somewhere  in 

nave  just  cited.    Were  this  even  true,  Hie  possibility  of  tailing  the  Chinese 

a  London    merchant  is  not   there-  into  reason.     Such  a  chimera,  still 

fore  a  Londoner,  or  even  a  Briton,  surviving  the  multiform  eimerience  we 

Germans,  Swiss,  Frenchmen,  &&,  are  have  had,  au^rs  ruin  to  the  total  eu- 

iettled  there  as  merchants^  in  crowds,  terprise.    It  is  not  absolutely  impoF- 

No  nation,  howevtf,  is  compromised  sible  that  even  Yeh,  or  any  imbecile 

by  any  act  of  her  citizens  actine  as  governor  armed  with  the  same  ob- 

separate  and  unoountenanoed  inaivi-  stinacy  and  brutal  arrogance,  might, 

duala    So  tiiat,  even  if  better  esta-  under  the  terrors  of  an  armament  such 

bliahed  as  a  fact,  this  idle  story  would  as  he  will  have  to  face,  simulate  a  sub- 

Bttll  be  a  calumny;  and  as  a  odumny  mission  that  was  far  from  his  thoughts. 

it  would  merit  httle  notica    Never-  We  ourselves  found  in  the  year  1846, 

thelesB,  I  have  felt  it  prudent  to  give  when  in  fidelity  to  our  engagements 

it  a  prominent  station,  as  fitted  pecu-  we  gave  back  the  important  island  of 

liar^,   by  the  dark  shadows  of  its  Chusan,  which  we  nad  retained  for 

mafaoe,  pointed  at  our  whole  nation  four  years,  in  fact  until  all  the  instal- 

collectively,  to  call  into  more  vivid  mentis  of  the  ransom  money  had  been 

relief  the  unexam^ed  lustre  of  that  paid,  that  a  more  negligent  ear  was 

royal  munificence  in  Ekighmd,  which,  turned  to  our  complaints  and  remon- 

by  one  article  of  a  treaty,  dictated  at  st^ances.    The  vile  mob  of  Canton, 

the  point  of  her  bayonets,  threw  open  long  kent  and  indulged  as  so  many 

in  an  hour,  to  all  nations,  that  Chi-  trained  tmU-dogs,  for  the  purpose  of 

nese  eommeroe,  never  previously  un-  venting  that  insolence  to  Europeans 

sealed  through  countLeas  generations  which  the  mandarins  could  no  longer 

of  man.  utter  personally  without  coming  into 

Next,  then,  having  endeavoured  to  collision  with  the  treaty,  became  gra- 

place  these  i^liminary  points  in  their  dually  unmanageable  even  by  their 

traeligfat,  I  will  anticipate  thecourse  by  masters.    In  1847  Lord  Palmerston, 

which  the  campaign  would  naturally  then  Foreign  Secretary,  was  reduced  to 

be  likely  to  travel  supposing  no  alien  the  necessity  of  folmmating  this  pas- 

and  mischievous  aisturbance  at  work  sage  against  the  executive  government 

for  deranging  it     Simply  to  want  ofthemurderingcity— *  You '(Lord  Pal- 

figfattng  aUies  would  be  no  veiy  me-  merstonwasadoressingSirJonnDavis, 

nadng  eviL    We  managed  to  do  with-  at  that  time  H.  M.  Plenipotentiary  in 

oat   uiem  in  our  pretty  ^xt^isive  China)  *  will  inform  the  Cninese  autho- 

plan  of  warfare  fifteen  years  ago:  and  rities.  in  plain  and  distinct  terms,  that 

there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  find  the  British  Government  will  not  tole- 

onr  difficulties  now  more  intractable  rate  that  a  Chinese  mob  shall  with 

than  then.    I  should  imagine  that  the  impunity  maltreat  British  subjects  in 
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Ghma,  whenever  they  ^t  them  into  dereofour  countrymen,  which  occurred 
their  power;  and  that  if  the  Chinese  in  that  dty,  would  have  been  inter- 
authorities  will  not  punish  and  pre-  cepted  by  such  a  mastery  over  the 
vent  such  outrages,  the  British  Gro-  local  ruffians  as  could  not  be  effected 
vemment  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  so  long  as  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  was . 
matter  into  their  own  hands;  and  it  not  carried  into  effect  with  respect  to 
will  not  be  their  fault  if,  in  such  case,  free  entrance  and  residence  of  Bdtish 
the  innocent  are  involved  in  the  pu-  subjects.  As  thinss  stood,  all  that 
nishment  sought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Sir  J.  Davis  could  ao,  in  obedience  to 
guilty.*  the  directions  from  the  Home  Govern- 

Tms  commanding  tone  was  worthy  ment,  was  to  order  a  combined  naval 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in  harmony  and  military  attack  upon  aU  the 
with  his  public  acts  in  all  cases  where  Chinese  forts  which  belt  the  ap- 
he  has  understood  the  ground  which  proaches  to  Canton.  These  were  all' 
he  occupied.  Unhappily  he  did  not  captured;  and  the  immense  number 
understand  the  case  of  Canton.  The  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
British  were  admitted  by  each  succes-  heavy  guns  were  in  a  few  hours  made 
sive  treaty,  their  right  of  entiy  was  unserviceable,  either  by  knocking  off 
solemnly  acknowle^ed  by  the  em-  their  trunnions,  or  by  spiking  them, 
peror.  Satisfied  with  this,  Lord  Pal-  or  in  both  ways.  The  Imperial  Com- 
merston  said,  *  Enough:  the  principle  missioner.  Keying,  previouslv  known 
is  secured;  the  mere  details,  locally  so  favourably  to  the  English  by  his 
intelligible  no  doubt,  I  do  not  pretend  good  sense  and  discretion,  had  on  this 
to  understand.  But  all  this  will  come  occasion  thought  it  his  best  policy 
in  time.  In  time  you  will  be  admitted^  to  ignore  Lora  Palmerston*s  letter: 
into  Canton.  Aiid  for  the  present'  a  copv  had  been  communicated  to 
rest  satisfied  with  having  your  right  him;  but  he  took  not  the  least  no- 
admitted,  if  not  as  yet  your  persons,  tice  of  it  If  this  were  intended  for 
A^,  but  unfortunately  nothing  short  insolence,  it  was  signally  punished 
of  plenaiT  admission  to  Britiiui  flesh  within  a  few  hours.  It  happened  that 
and  blood  ever  will  satisfy  the  orean-  on  our  English  list  of  grievances  there 
ised  rufiians  of  Canton,  that  tney  remained  a  shocking  outrage  offered 
have  not  achieved  a  triumph  over  the  to  Colonel  Chesney,  a  distmguished 
British;  which  triumph,  as  a  point  officer  of  the  engineers,*  and  which 
still  open  to  doubt  amongst  mischief-  to  a  certainty  would  have  terminated 
makers,  they  seek  to  strengthen  by  in  his  murder,  but  for  the  coming  up 
savage  renewal  as  often  as  they  find  a  at  the  critical  moment  of  a  Chinese  in 
British  subject  unprotected  by  armed  hi^  authority.  The  villains  concerned 
guardians  within  their  streets.  In  in  this  outrage  were  known,  were 
those  streets  murder  walks  undis-  arrested^  and  ^uxx)rding  to  an  agree- 
guised.  And  the  only  measure  for  ment  with  our  plenipotentiary)  were 
^ppling  with  it  is  summarily  to  to  be  punished  in  our  presence.  But 
mtroduce  the  British  resident,  to  pro-  in  contempt  of  all  his  engagements, 
strate  all  resistance,  and  to  punish  and  out  of  pure  sycophantic  concession 
it  by  the  gallows*  where  it  proceeds  to  the  Canton  mob,  Keying  notified 
to  acts  of  murder.  It  is  sad  considera-  that  we  the  injured  party  were  to  be 
tion  for  those,  either  in  England  and  excluded.  In  that  case  no  punish- 
China,  who  were  nearly  or  indirectly  ment  at  all  would  have  been  inflicted, 
connected  with  Canton  (amongst  whom  Luckily,  our  troops  and  our  shipping 
must  be  counted  the  British  Gk>vem-  had  not  yet  dispersed.  Sir  J.  l3avis, 
ment),  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  mur-  therefore,  wrote  to  Keying,  openly 

^ ,  ^    ,       „      ,   ^         ,       ,      ,  taxing  him  with  his  breach  of  honour. 

*  By  the  gaUowtr—OT  much  rather  by  t  t  ,«^  amna'  ftliAAA  wi»r«  Sir  .Tnhn'a 

decapitation.^ooordingly,wercadofaMiDj  ^  *^  *^^"^    '^*^^  ^^  ^^  "^^^  * 


was  ffoin^  [these  were  Sir 
)rdsj    to  Hong-Kong  to-n 


(i.«.;mitiveChineae)einpen)r,who(npoiifind-  f<W^J     «>   ^ong-Ji.ong  W-mOTTOW; 

{nghimielfin  a  dreadfully  amaUminori^)  re-  but  smce   you  behave  With  evasion 

tired  into  hU  garden  with  hia  danshter,  and  and  bad  faith,  in  not  punishing  the 
there  hanged  both  himielf  and  the  lady.    On 

no  aoooont  would  he  have  decapitated  either;  *  *OoUmd  Chetnep:* — The  same,  I  beliere, 

linoe  in  that  case  the  corpset,  being  headless,  whose  name  was  at  one  time  so  hanonrablr 

wonld  in  Chinese  estimation  have  been  im-  known  in  connection  with  the  Euphrates  and 

perfect  its  steam  naTigation. 
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offenders  in  the  presence  of  deputed  simply  to  do  her  a  very  kind  and  cour- 
offioos,  I  shall  keep  tJie  troops  at  teous  service — namely,  to  return  safe 
Canton,  and  proceed  to-moirow  m  the  and  sound  to  their  native  land  seven 
steamer  to  Foehan,  where,  if  I  meet  Japanese  who  had  been  driven  by 
with  insult^  I  will  bum  the  town.*  hurricanes  in  contmued  succession  into 
Foshan  is  a  town  in  the  neighbour-  the  Pacific,  and  had  ultimately  been 
hood  of  Canton,  and  happenea  to  be  saved  from  death  by  British  sailors, 
the  scene  of  Colonel  Chesney's  iU  Our  wise  government  at  home  were 
usage.  Now,  upon  this  vigorous  step,  well  aware  of  the  atrocious  inhospi- 
what  followed  (  Hear  Sir  John:—  talitv  practised  systematically  by  these 
'Towards  midnight  a  satisfactorv  reply  cruel  islanders;  and  what  course  did 
was  received,  and  at  five  o'clock  next  they  take  to  propitiate  them  ?  Good 
morning  three  offenders  were  brought  sense  would  have  prescribed  the  course 
to  the  guard-house— a  mandarin  of  of  arming  the  British  vessel  in  so 
high  rank  being  present  on  the  part  conspicuoiis  a  fashion  as  to  inspire 
of  the  Chinese,  and  deputed  officers  the  wholesome  respect  of  fear.  In- 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  The  men  stead  of  which,  our  government  ac- 
were  bambooed  in  succession  by  the  tually  drew  the  teeth  of  the  particular 
Chinese  officers  of  justice;*  and  at  the  vessel  selected,  by  carefully  withdraw- 
close  of  the  scene,  the  mandarin  (upon  ing  each  individual  mm.  The  Japa- 
a  requisition  from  our  side)  explained  nese  cautiously  sailed  roimd  her,  as- 
to  the  mob  who  crowded  about  the  certained  her  powerless  condition,  and 
barriers  tphy  the  men  were  punished,  instantly  proceeded  to  force  her  away 
and  warned  them  that  similar  chas-  by  every  mode  of  insult;  nor  were  the 
tisement  for  similar  offences  awaited  unfortunate  Japanese  ever  restored  to 
themselves.  In  one  point  only  the  their  country.  Now,  contrast  with 
example  made  was  unsatisfactonr:  the  this  endless  tissue  of  imbecilities, 
men  pimished  were  not  identified  as  practised  through  man^  generations 
the  same  who  had  assaulted  Colonel  by  our  blind  and  obstmate  govern- 
Chesney.  They  might  be  criminals  ment  (for  such  it  really  is  in  its  modes 
awaiting  punishment  for  some  other  of  dealing  with  Asiatics),  the  instan- 
offence.  with  so  shuffling  a  govern-  taneous  success  of  'sharp  practice' 
ment  as  the  Chinese,  always  moving  and  resolute  appeals  to  fear  on  the 
through  darkness,  and  on  the  principles  part  of  Sir  John  I)avis.  By  midnight 
of  a  crooked  policy,  no  perfect  satis-  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  British 
&etion  must  ever  be  looked  for.  But  remonstrance  had  been  lodged  an  an- 
stDl,  what  a  bright  contrast  between  swer  is  received;  and  this  answer,  in 
this  energy  of  men  acquainted  with  a  perfect  rapture  of  panic,  concedes 
the  Chinese  character,  and  the  foolish  everything  demanded:  and  oy  sunrise 
imbecility  of  our  own  government  in  the  next  morning  tne  whole  affair 
Downing  Street,  who  are  always  at-  has  been  finished.  Two  centuries, 
tempting  the  plan  of  soothing  and  pro-  on  our  old  East  Indian  system  of 
pitiatinff  Iry  concession  those  ignoble  negotiating  with  China,  would  not 
Orientals,  in  whose  eyes  all  concession,  have  arrived  at  the  same  point.  Later 
great  or  small,  through  the  whole  in  the  very  same  year  occurred  another 
scale  of  graduation^  is  interpreted  as  and  more  atrocious  explosion  of  Can- 
a  distinct  confession  of  weakness,  ton  ruffianism;  and  the  instantaneous 
Thus  did  all  our  governments:  thus,  retribution  which  followed  to  the  lead- 
above  all  others,  did  the  East  India  ing  criminals,  showed  at  once  how 
Conipaiiy  for  generations  deal  with  great  an  advance  had  been  made  in 
the  Chinese;  and  the  first  act  of  ours  winning  respect  for  ourselves,  and  in 
that  ever  won  respect  from  China  was  extorting  our  rights,  by  this  energetic 
Anson's  broadsides,  and  the  second  mode  of  action.  On  Sunday,  the  5th 
was  our  refusal  of  the  ko-tou.  Thus  of  December,  six  British  subjects  had 
did  our  Indian  Crovemment,  in  the  gone  out  into  the  country  on  a  plea- 
early  stages  of  their  intercourse,  deal  sure  excursion,  some  of  wnom  unhap- 
with  the  Burmese.  Thus  did  our  go-  pily  carried  pocket-pistols.  Thev  were 
vemment  deal  with  the  Japanese —  attacked  by  a  mob  of  the  usual  Can- 
an  exagKerated  copy  of  the  Chinese,  ton  character;  one  Chinese  was  killed 
What  wey  wanted  with  Japan  was  and  one  wounded  by  pistol-shots;  but 
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of  the  six  Britbh,  encompassed  by  a  more  than  it  sained.  And  acoordinffly 
countless  crowd,  not  one  escaped:  all  it  was  agreecL  after  a  few  davs*  de- 
six  were  murdered,  and  then  thrown  bate,  tlmt  tne  emperor's  pleasore 
into  the  rlTer.  Immediately,  and  be-  shoiUd  not  be  taken,  except  upon  the 
fore  the  British  had  time  to  take  anv  more  doubtful  cases.  Four,  about 
steps,  the  Chinese  authorities  were  all  whose  guilt  no  doubts  existed,  were 
in  motion.  The  resolute  conduct  of  immediately  beheaded;  and  the  others. 
Sir  John  Davis  had  put  an  end  to  the  after  communicating  with  Peking, 
Chinese  policy  of  shuffling,  by  mak-  were  punished  in  varying  degrees — 
ing  it  no  toiler  hopeful    It  lost  much  one  or  two  capitally. 

CONDUCT  OP  THE  WAB. 

Such  is  the  conditaon  of  that  guilty  ^rds  the  city,  bv  three  changes: — 

town,  nearest  of  all  Chinese  towns  to  First,  by  utterly  destroying  the  walls 

H-dQg-Kong,  and  iadissolubl^r  connect-  and  gates;  secondly,  by  admitting  the 

ed  mth  ourselves.    From  this  town  it  British  to  the  freest  access,  and  placing 

is  that  the  insults  to  oar  flag,  and  the  their  residence  in  a  special  quarter, 

attempts  at  poisoning  wholesale  and  upon  the  securest  footing :  thirdly, 

retail,  have  coUectiinely  emanated;  and  and  as  one  chief  means  in  that  dire«- 

all  under  the  on&inal  impulse  of  Yeh.  tion,  by  establishing  a  police  on  an  Eng- 

Sorely,  in  speculating  on  the  conduct  lish  plan,  and  to  some  extent  English 

of  the  war,  either  as  probable  or  as  in  its  composition.    As  to  the  cost,  it 

reasonable,  the  old  oiacular  sentence  is  evident  enough  that  the  colonial 

of  Cato  the  Elder  and  of  the  Roman  head-quarters  at  Hong-KoAg  must  in 

senate  (Ddenda  est  Carthago)  begins  future  keep  up  &  permanent  militaiy 

to  murmur  in  our  ears — ^not  in  this  establishment;  and  since  any  dancer 

stem  form,  but  in  some  modification,  threatening  thisoolony  must  be  kindled 

better  suited  to  a  merciful  religion  and  fed  chiefly  in  Canton,  why  not  make 

and  to  our  western  civilisation.    It  is  this  laige  city,  sole  focus  as  it  is  of  all 

a  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  some-  mischief  to  ua,  and  not  a  hundred 

body,  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  miles  distant  trom  the  little  ishiad, 

baker's  trial  at  Hong-Kong.    He  was  the  main  barrack  of  the  armed  force  f 
acquitted,  it  seems;  but  upon  what       Upon  this  world's  tariff  of  inter- 

ground?    Some  journals  told  us  that  nati(mal  connections^,  what  is  China 

e  represented  Yeh  as  coercing  him  in  relation  to  Great  Britain?    Free  is 

into  this  vile  attempt,  through  his  na-  she,  or  not — free  to  dissolve  her  oon- 

tural  aflection  for  nis  £Bimi^,  aUeg^  nection  with  us  1    Secondly,  what  is 

to  be  in  Yeh's  power  at  Canton.  Such  Great  Britoin,  when  commercially  ap- 

a  fact,  if  true,  would  furnish  some  praised,  in  relation  to  China?    Is  she 

doubtful   palliation   of  the   baker's  of  great  value  or  slight  value  to  China! 

crime,  and  might  have  weight  idlowed  First,  then,  concerning  China,  viewed 

in  the  sentence;  but  sorely  it  would  in  its  connection  with  ourselves,  this 

Elace  a  most  dangerous  power  in  the  vast  (but  perhaps  not  proportionably 
ands  of  Chinese  grandees,  if.  through  populous)  country  offers  by  accident 
the  leverage  of  families  witnin  their  the  same  unique  advantage  for  meet- 
grasp,  and  by  ofiicial  connivance  on  ing  a  social  hiatus  in  our  British  sys- 
our  part,  they  could  reach  and  govern  tern  that  is  offered  by  certain  southern 
a  set  of  agents  in  Hong-Kong.  No  regions  in  the  American  United  States 
sympathy  with  our  horror  of  secret  for  meeting  another  hiatus  within  the 
murders  by  poison,  under  the  shelter  same  British  system.  Without  tea, 
of  household  opportunities,  must  be  without  cotton.  Great  Britain,  no 
counted  on  from  the  emperor,  for  he  longer  great,  would  collapse  into  a. 
has  himself  largely  encouraged,  re-  very  anomalous  sort  of  second-rate 
warded,  and  decorated  these  claims  power.  Without  cotton,  the  main 
on  his  public  bounty.  The  more  Dulwark  of  our  export  conmierce  would 
necessary  that  such  nests  of  crime  depart  And  without  tea^  our  daily 
as  Canton,  and  such  suggestors  of  life  would,  generally  speaking,  be  as 
crime  as  Yek  should  be  thoroughly  effectually  ruined  as  bees  without  a 
disanned    This  could  be  done,  as  re-    Flora.    Li  both  of  these  cases  it  hap- 
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pens  that  the  benefit  which  we  receive    Burmese  victories,  some  thirty  years 
IB  unique;  that  is,  not  merely  ranking    since,  and  our  consequent  treaties  had 
foremost  uxx)n  a  scale  of  similar  bene-    put  the  province  of  Assam  into  our 
fits  reaped  from  other  lands^a  largest    power,  was,  I  believe,  any  serious  pro- 
contribution  where  others  might  still    sress  made  in  this  important  effort 
be  large — ^bnt  standing  alone,  and  in    Mr  Fortune  has  since   applied   the 
a  solitude  that  we  have  alwa3r8  reason    benefits  of  his  scientific  Imowledge, 
to  r^ard  as  alarming.    So  that,  if   and  the  results  of  his  own  great  per- 
Georgia,  &c,  withdrew  from  Idver-    sonal  exertions  in  the  tea  dLtricts  of 
pool  and  Manchester  her  myriads  of    China,  to  the  service  of  this  most  im- 
cotton   bales,  palsied  would  be  our    portant  speculation;  with  what  suo- 
oommerdal  sunremacy;  and,  if  child-    cess,  I  am  not  able  to  report.    Mean- 
ifih  China  should  refuse  her  tea  (for  as    time,  it  is  natural  to  fear  that  the  very 
to  her  silk,  that  is  of  secondary  im-    possibility  of  doubts  hanging  over  the 
portanoe),  we  must  all  go  supperless    results  in  an  experiment  so  vitally 
to  bed:  seriously  speaking,  the  social    national,  carries  with  it  desponding 
life  of  England  would  receive  a  deadly    augmies  as   to  the  ultimate    issue. 
wound    It  is  certainly  a  phenomenon    Were  the  prospects   in   any  degree 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of   cheerful,  it  would  be  felt  as  a  patriotic 
social  man — ^that  a  great  nation,  num-    duty  to  report  at  short  intervals  all 
bering  twenty-five  millions,  after  mak-    solid  symptoms  of  progress  made  in 
ing  an  allowance  on  account  of  those    this  enterprise;  for  it  is  an  enterprise 
amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  Irish    aiming  at  a  triumph  far  more  than 
who  do  not  use  tea,  should  within  one    scientific — a  triumph  over  a  secret 
hundred  years  have  found  themselves    purpose  of  the  Chinese,  full  of  anti- 
able  so  absolutely  to  revolutionise  their    social  malice  and  insolence  against 
diet,  as  to  substitute  for  the  gross  sti-    Great  Britain.    Of  late  years,  as  oft<to 
mulation  of  ale  and  wine  the  most  re-    as  we  have  accomplish^  a  victory 
fined,  elegant,  and  intellectual  mode  of   over  any  insult  to  our  national  honour ' 
stimulation  that  human  research  has    offered  or  meditated  by  the  Chinese, 
succeeded  in  discovering.*    But  the    they  have  recurred  to  some  old  histo- 
material  basis  of  this  stimulation  un-    rical  tradition  (perhaps  fabulous,  per- 
happily  we  draw  from  the  soil  of  one    haps  not),  of  an  emperor,  Tartar  or 
sow  nation — and  that  nation  (are  we    Chinese,  who,  rather  than  submit  to 
ever  aUowed  to  forget?)  capricious  and    terms  or  equitable  reciprocity  in  com- 
silly  bevond  all  that  human  experience    mercial  dealings  with  a  foreign  nation, 
could  else  have  suggested  as  possible    ortotermsimplyingan  original  equality 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  to    of  the  two  peoples,  caused  the  whole 
be  supposed  that  we  should  ne§^ect    establishments  ana   madiinery  con- 
any  opening  that  offered  for  making    nected  with  the  particular  traffic  to 
ourselves  independent   of  a  nation    be  destroyed,  and  all  its  living  agents 
whidi  at  all  times  we  had  so  much    to  be  banished  or  beheaded.     It  is 
reason  to  distrust  as  the  Chinese,    certain  that,  in  the  contemplation  of 
Might   not  the  tea-plant   be  made    special  contingencies  likely  to  occur 
to  prosper  in  some  district  of  our    between  themselves  and  the  British, 
Indian  Empire  ?    Forty  years  ago  we    the  high  mandarins  dallied  at  intervfds 
began  to  put  forth  oiganised  botani-    with  this  ancient  precedent,  and  for- 
cal  efforts  for  settling  that  question,    bore  to  act  upon  it,  partly  under  the 
Forty  yeans  ago,  and  even  earlier,    salutarv  military  panic  which  has  for 
according  to  my   remembrance,  Dr    years  been  gathering  gloomily  over 
Roxburgh — in  those  days  the  para-    their  heads,  but  more  imperatively, 
mount  authority  upon  orientid  botany    perhaps,  from  absolute  inability  to  dis- 
— threw  some  energy  into  this  expen-    pense  with  the  weekly  proceeds  from 
ment  for  orating  our  own  nurseries    the  customs,  so  eminently  dependent 
of  the  tea  plant    But  not  until  our    upon  the  British  shipping.  Money,  mere 
.^  ^         ,   ,  .,,      ,         weight  of  dollars,  the  lovely  lunar  ra- 

u^T?  ^  ^5^  1^-  ^T  ''^'^  ?!*''*  ^*^    diM»ce  of  silver,  this  was  the  spell  that 
22l^J[I^i."no^n:i'?n^^^^^^  moonstruck  their  mer^nary.hearts,  and 

the  Continent— without  wine  of  some  dan  or    kept  tnem  for  ever  see-sawmg— 
other.  *  Willing  to  wound,  and  yei  afraid  to  efcrike.' 
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Now,  upon  thifi^— a  state  of  things  been  established,  only  that  men  might 
supected  at  times,  or  perhaps  known,  be  hurried  forward  into  a  second  stc^e 
but  not  so  established  as  that  it  could  where  this  false  sequestration  might  Be 
have  been  afterwards  pleaded  in  evi-  unlocked  and  dispersed.  Concentrated 
dence — ^a  very  grave  question  arose,  masses,  impropnations  gathered  into 
but  a  question  easily  settled:  had  the  a  few  nanus,  useless  alike  to  the  pos- 
Chinese  a  right,  under  the  law  of  sessor  and  to  the  world,  why  is  it 
nations,  to  act  upon  their  malicious  that,  by  primaiy  arrangements  of  na- 
caprice?  No  man,  under  anj  way  of  ture,  they  have  been  frozen  into  vast, 
viewing  the  case,  hesitated  m  reply-  inert  insulation  ?  Only  that  the  agen- 
ing.  ^Jvb.'  China,  it  was  argued,  cies  of  commerce  may  thus  the  more 
h&ai  possessed  from  the  first  a  clear,  loudly  be  invoked  for  thawing  and  set- 
undoubted  right  to  dismiss  us  with  ting  them  free  to  the  world's  use. 
our  business  unaccomplished,  re  in-  Whereas,  by  a  diffusive  scattering,  all 
fectd,  if  that  business  were  the  esta-  motives  to  large  social  intercourse 
blishment  of  a  reciprocal  traffic.  In  would  have  been  neutralised, 
the  initial  stage  of  the  relations  be-  It  seems  clear  that  the  practical  li- 
tween  the  two  powers,  the  field  was  beration  and  distribution  throughout 
open  to  any  possible  movement  in  the  world  of  all  good  gifts  meant  for 
either  party;  but,  accordiag  to  the  the  whole  household  of  man,  has  been 
course  which  might  be  severally  pur-  confided  to  the  secret  sense  of  a  right 
sued  on  either  side,  it  was  possible  existing  in  man  for  claiming  such  a 
that  one  or  both  should  so  act  as,  in  distribution  as  part  of  his  natural  in- 
the  second  stage  of  their  dealings,  wil-  heritance.  Many  articles  of  almost 
fully  to  forfeit  this  original  liberty  of  inestimable  value  to  man,  in  relation 
action.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  to  his  physical  well-beinff  (at  any  rate 
China  peremptorily  declined  all  com-  bearing  such  a  value  when  suostitu- 
mercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  unde-  tional  remedies  were  as  yet  unknown) 
niably,  it  was  said,  she  had  the  right  such  as  mercury,  Jesuit's  bark,  through 
to  do  so.  But,  if  she  once  renounced  a  long  period  the  sole  remedy  for 
this  right,  no  matter  whether  expli-  intermitting  fevers,  opium,  mmeral 
citly  in  words,  or  silently  and  tmpli-  waters,  &a,  were  at  one  time  locaily 
dtly  in  acts  (as  if,  for  example,  she  concentred.  In  such  cases,  it  might 
looked  on  tranauilly  whilst  Great  Bri-  often  happen  that  the  medicinal  reuef 
tain  erected  elaborate  buildings  for  the  to  an  hospital,  to  an  encampment,  to  a 
safe  housing  of  goods) — in  any  such  case,  nation,  might  depend  entirely  upon 
China  wilfully  divested  herself  of  all  the  right  to/orce  a  commercial  inter- 
that  original  right  to  withdraw  from  coiurse. 

commercial  intercourse.  She  might  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
say.  Go,  or  she  might  say.  Come;  but  thus  noticed  the  question,  what  corn- 
she  could  not  first  say,  Come;  and  mercial  value  has  China  irrevocably 
then,  revoking  this  invitation,  caprici-  for  England,  next  in  the  reverse  ques- 
ously  say.  Go,  tion^namely,  what  commercial  value 

To  this  doctrine,  thus  limited,  no  does  England  bear  to  China  1—1  would 
man  could  reasonably  demur.  But  to  wish  to  place  this  in  a  new  light,  by 
some  people  it  has  seemed  that  the  bringing  it  for  the  first  time  into  rela- 
limitations  themselves  are  the  only  tion  to  the  doctrine  of  rent.  Multi- 
unsound  part  of  the  argmnent  It  is  tudes  in  past  days,  when  political 
denied  that  this  original  right  of  re-  economy  was  a  more  favourea  study, 
fiising  a  commercial  intercourse  has  have  spoken  and  written  upon  the 
an^  true  foundation  in  the  relations  of  modem  doctrine  of  rent,  without  ap- 
thmgs  or  persons.  Vainly,  if  any  porently  perceiving  how  immediately 
such  natural  right  existed,  would  that  it  bears  upon  China,  and  how  summa- 
broad  basis  have  been  laid  providen-  rily  it  shatters  an  objection  constantly 
tially  for  insuring  intercourse  among  made  to  the  value  of  our  annual  deal- 
nations,  which,  in  fact  we  find  every-  ing  with  that  countir.  First,  let  me 
where  dispersed.  Sucn  a  narrow  and  sketeh,  in  the  venr  briefest  way^^an 
selfish  diErtaibution  of  natural  gifts,  all  outline  of  this  modem  doctrina  Two 
to  one  man,  or  all  to  one  place,  has  in  men,  without  communication,  and  al- 
a  fijTBt  stage  of  hum^  inter-relations  most  simultaneously,  in  the  year  1815, 
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discovered  the  law  of  rent  Suddenly  to  be  brought  into  tillage — ^what  fol- 
it  struck  them  that  all  manufactured  lows?  Inevitably  this:  that  their  pro- 
products  of  human  industiy  must  ne-  ducts  enter  the  market  as  the  very 
ceasarily  obey  one  law;  whilst  the  pro-  lowest  on  the  graduated  tariff— t.  «., 
ducts  of  land  obey  another  and  oppo-  as  lower  than  any  already  cultured. 
Bite  law.  Let  us  for  a  moment  con-  And  these  it  is— namely,  the  very 
sider  arable  land  as  a  natural  machine  lowest  by  the  supposition — that  must 
for  manufacttuinff  bread.  Now,  in  give  the  price  for  the  whole;  so  that 
all  manufactures  spending  upon  ma-  every  number  on  the  scale  will  rise  at 
chineiy  of  human  invention,  the  natu-  once  to  the  level  fixed  by  these  lowest 
ral  progress  is  from  the  worse  machines  soils,  so  ruinously  (though  benevolenthr) 
to  ue^tter.    No  man  lays  aside  a  taken  up  into  active  and  efficient  li& 

Sove  -  making  noachine  for  a  worse,  If  you  add  20,000  quarters  of  wheat 

it  only  for  one  that  possesses  the  to  the  amount  aheady  in  the  market, 

old  powers  at  a  less  cost,  or  possesses  you  seem  to  have  done  a  service;  but, 

greater  powers,  let  us  suppose,  at  an  if  these  20,000  have  been  gained  at  an 

equal  cost.    But,  in  the  natural  pro-  extra  cost  of  half-a-crown   on  each 

gress  of  the  bread-maldng  machines,  quarter,  and  if  these  it  is  that,  being 

nature  herself  compels  him  to  pursue  from  the  poorest  machines,  rule  the 

the  opposite  course:  he  travels  from  the  price,  then  you  have  added  half-a- 

best  machines  to  the  worse.    The  best  crown  to  every  quarter  previously  in 

kuid  is  brought  into  cultivation  first  the  market 

As  population  expands,  it  becomes  ne-  Meantime,  returning  to  China,  it  is 

cessary  to  take  up  a  second  quality  of  important  to  draw  attention  upon  this 

land;  then  a  third  quality;  and  so  on  pomt.   A  new  demand  for  any  product 

forever.    Left  to  the  action  of  this  one  of  land  may  happen  to  be  not  very 

law,  bread  would  be  constantly  grow-  large,  and  thus  may  seem  not  much  to 

ing  dearer  through  a  long  succession  affect  the  markets,  or  the  interests  of 

of  centuries.    Its  tendency  lies  in  this  those  who  produce  it    But,  since  the 

direction  even  now;  but  this  tendency  rent  doctrine  has  been  developed,  it  has 

is  constantly  met,  thwarted,  and  re-  become  clear  that  a  new  demand  may 

taided,  by  a  counter-tendency  in  the  affect  the  producers  in  two  separate 

^nerai  practice  of  agriculture,  which  modes:  first,  in  the  ordinary  known 

IS  always  slowly  improving  its  own  mode;  secondly,  by  happening  to  call 

powers — that  is,  obtaining  the  same  into  activity  a  lower  quality  of  soil. 

result  at  a  cost  slowly  decreasing.    It  A  very  moderate  demand,  nay,  a  very 

follows  as  a  conse<)uence,  when  mosely  small  one,  added  to  that  previously 

poisued,  that  whilst  the  products  of  existing,  if  it  happens  not  to  fall  within 

pure  human  skill  and  human  machines  the  powers  of  those  numbers  alreadv 

are  constantly,  bv  tendencv,  growing  in  culture  (as,  suppose,  1,  2,  3,  4). 

cheapen  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  coun-  must  necessarily  call  out  No.  5;  and 

ter-tendency,  the  products  of  natural  so  on. 

madiines  (as  the  land,  mines,  rivers,  Now,  our  case^  as  regards  Chinese 

&c)  are  constantly  on   the   ascent  land  in  the  tea  districts^  is  far  bevond 

Another  consequence  is,  that  the  worst  this.     Not  onhr  has  it  been   large 

of  these  natural  machines  gives  the  enough  to  benent  the  landholder  enor- 

price  for  the  whole;  whereas,  in  a  mously.  by  calling  out  lower  qualities 

conflict  between  human  machines,  all  of  land,  which  process  again  nas  sti- 

the  products  of  the  worse  woula  be  mulated  the  counteracting  acencies  in 

beaten  out  of  the  field  by  those  of  the  the  more  careful  and  scientific  ctdture 

better.    It  is  in  dependency  upon  this  of  the  plant;  but  also  it  has  been  in 

law  that  ail  those  innumeraole  pro-  a  positive  sense  enormous.    It  might 

poeals  for  cultivating  waste-lands,  as  have  been  large  relatively  to  the  power 

m  the  Scottish  HighTands,  in  the  Irish  of  calling  out  lower  qualities  of  soil, 

bogs,  &c,  are  racucally  vicious;  and,  and  yet  in  itself  have  oeen  small;  but 

inMead  of  creatinjg  plent]^,  would  by  our  demand,  running  up  at  present  to 

their  very  success  impoverish  us.    For  100,000,000  pounds  wei^t  annually, 

suppose  these  lands,  which  inevitably  is  in  all  senses  enormous.    The  poorer 

must  have  been  tne  lowest  in  the  class  of  Chinese  tea-drinkers  use  the 

scale  (or  else  why  so  long  neglected?)  leaves  three  times  over— i.  &,  as  the 
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basis  of  three  separate  tea- makings,  facing  that  warfiore  of  kidnapping,  ga- 
Consequently,  even  upon  that  single  rotting,  and  poisoning,  avowea  as  legi- 
deduction,  60,000,000  of  Chinese  tear  timate  subjects  of  patronageintheprao- 
drinkers  count  only  as  20,000,000  of  tice  and  in  the  edicts  of  the  Tartar 
our&  But  I  conclude,  by  repeating  that  Goyemment?  Two  things  may  be  said 
the  greatest  of  the  impressions  made  with  painful  certainty  upon  this  sub- 
by  ourselves  in  the  China  tea  districts,  ject:  first,  the  British  Government  has 
has  been  derived  from  this  —  that,  signally  nefllected  its  duties  in  this 
whilst  the  native  demand  has  probably  field  throu^  a  period  of  about  ninety 
been  stationanr,  ours,  moving  by  con-  yean^  and  apparently  is  not  aware  of 
tinual  starts  forward,  must  nave  sti-  any  responsioility  attaching  in  such  a 
mulated  the  tea  interest  by  continual  case  to  those  who  wield  the  functions 
descents  upon  inferior  soils.  of  supreme  power.    Hyder  Ali,  the 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  tiger,  and  his  more  ferocious  son  Tip- 
and  all  his  arrogant  courtiers  have  de-  poo,  practised,  in  the  face  of  all  India, 
cupled  their  incomes  from  the  British  the  atrocities  of  Virgil's  Mezentius 
stimulation  implied  to  inferior  soils,  upon  their  British  captives.  These 
that  but  for  us  never  would  have  been  men  filled  the  stage  of  martial  history, 
called intocultnre.  Not aman  amount  throu^  nearly  forty  years  of  the 
them  is  aware  of  the  advantages  which  eighteenth  century,  with  the  tortures 
he  owes  to  England.  But  he  soon  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  on  earth, 
vxyuld  be  aware  of  them,  if  for  five  and  were  never  Questioned  or  threat- 
years  this  exotic  demand  were  with-  ened  upon  the  subject  In  tiiis  nin^ 
drawn,  and  the  teardistricts  resigned  teenth  century,  again,  we  have  seen  a 
to  native  patronage.  Upon  reviewing  Spanish  queen  and  her  uncle  sharing 
what  I  have  said,  not  the  ignorant  and  between  them  the  infamy  of  putting 
unteachable  Chinese  only,  but  some  to  death  (ui\}udged  and  unaccuse(^ 
even  amongst  our  own  well-informed  British  soldiers  on  the  idlest  of  pre- 
and  reflecting  people,  will  see  that  they  tences.  Was  it  then  in  the  power  of 
have  prodigiously  underrated  the  com-  the  British  Government  to  have  made 
mercial  value  of  Endand  to  Chma;  a  vigorous  and  effectual  intercession  % 
since,  when  an  Engliimman  calls  for  a  It  was;  and  in  various  va^  they  have 
hundred  tons  of  tea,  he  does  not  (as  the  same  power  over  the  Chinese  sove- 
is  usually  supposed)  benefit  the  CM-  reign  (still  more  over  his  ag^ts)  at 
nese  merchant  only  by  giving  him  the  present.  The  other  thiujg  which  oo- 
ordinary  profit  on  a  ton,  repeated  for  curs  to  say  is  this:  that,  u  we  do  not 
a  hundred  times,  but  also  infiallibly  interfere,  some  morning  we  shall  pro- 
either  calls  inte  profitable  activity  bably  all  be  convulsed  with  unavailing 
lands  lying  altogether  fallow,  or  else,  wrath  at  a  repetition  of  Mr  Stead's 
imder  the  action  of  the  rent  laws,  trajricend,onalai^r8cale,andexem- 
gives  a  new  and  secondary  value  to  plined  in  persons  of  more  distinguished 
mnd  already  under  culture.  position. 

Other  and  greater  topics  connected  Finally,  it  would  have  remained  to 

with  this  coming  Chinese  campaign  notice  the  vast  approaching  revolution 

clamorously  call  for  notice :  especiafly  for  the  total  East  that  will  oe  quicken- 

tiiese  three: —  ed  by  this  war,  and  will  be  ratified  by 

First,  the  pretended  literature  and  the  broad  access  to  the  Orient,  soon  to 

meagre  civilisation  of  China — ^what  be  laid  open  on  one  plan  or  other, 

they  are,  and  with  what  real  effecte  Then  will   Christendom  first  begin 

such  masquerading  phantoms  operate  to  axt  commensurately  on  the  East: 

upon  the  generation  with  which  acci-  Asia  will  b^^in  to  rise  from  her  and- 

dents  of  commerce  have  brought  us  ent  prostration^  and,  without  ezagge- 

connected.  ration,  the  bc^ginnings  of  a  new  earth 

Secondly,  what  is  the  true  mode  of  and  new  heavens  wiU  dawn. 
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Db  Johnson's  cloeinff  paper  of  the  past  notions  and  his  former  self  ?    If 

'Idler*  is  entitled,  *  Horror  of  the  Shakspere,  perhaps,  the  first  half-hour 

Last,'  and  its  object  is  to  illustrate  after  entering  eternity,  became  asham- 

tfaat  natural  feeling  of  aversion  with  ed  of  his  greatest  plays,  and  Milton  of 

which  men  regard  the  conclusion  of  his  *  Paraoise  Lost,'  much  more  must 

anything.   We  are  so  constituted,  that  not  authors  not  quite  so  extraordinary 

we  shut  every  volume,  leave,  when  for  be  ashamed  of  the  efforts  they  made 

the  last  time,  every  person,  quit  evenr  in  their  bud  of  being,  and  overlook 

oceupation,  and  witness  every  end,  them  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the 

with  a  sigh.    Byron  truly  says —  man  does  the  first  scrawl  of  his  own 

.,   .     .  ,  ,        X       1  bojrish  penmanship,  or  the  first  essay 

rtwSe'  i""-^-*  •  vered  unexpectedly  m  some  old  repo- 

'  sitory,  and  exciting  burning  blushes, 

and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  less  on  account  of  its  faultiness,  than 

•Beain'dhia  freedom  with  a  sigh/  because  he  once  imagined  it  to  have 

merit?' 
This  probably  springs  from  the  same       Some  such  soliloquy  has  been  hiun- 
principle  which  nuuces  us  shudder  at  ming  through  our  mind  while  penis- 
the  idea  of  annihilation,  of  which  all  ing  the  last  work  of  Hugh  Miller— 
ends  and  absences  are  shadows,  and  his  posthumous  child,  and  to  which 
may  be  considered  a  subordinate  proof  the  sad  name  *  Benoni  (the  son  of  my 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul    But  sorrow)  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
audi  feelings  are  greatly  int^isified,  emphasis.   How  strange  to  think  some 
when  we  are  called  to  oontempUte  the  of  these  cabn,  clear,  powerful,  and 
last  work  of  a  great  spirit — ^tne  more  eloquent  sentences  were  written  by  a 
when  that  spirit  has  been  cut  off  pre-  man  insane,  by  a  hand  which  was, 
maturely,   and   in  painful   drcum-  within  a  few  hours,  deliberately  to 
alanoea    It  is  with  a  mixture  of  bit-  aim  a  pistol  at  his  own  heart !    This 
temesB  and  delight  that  we  take  up  thought   has  brooded  on  our  mind 
the  last  production  of  such  a  mind;  through  the  whole  of  our  perusal,  and 
and  we  probabhr,  ere  opening  it,  soli-  has  Mlded  an  awful  interest  and  a 
Vxjuise  thus:     The  man  wno  wrote  gloomy  charm  to  every  page, 
this  book  shall  write  no  more;  the       Apart  from  this  (in  which  all  the 
hand  that   inscribed   these   burning  readers  of  the  volume  must  more  or 
words  is  now  cold  and  clammy  in  the  less  participate),  we  doubt  if  it  will  be 
dost;   the  mind  that  formed  these  thou^t,  as  a  whole,  entirely  worthy 
strong  conceptions  is  now  in  another  of  its  author's  powers.    The  ^eat  ob- 
sphere;  and,  while  time  continues  to  jection  to  it  in  a  mere  sesthetic  point 
roll  on,  we  shall  never  hold  any  more  of  view,  will  be  its  want  of  unity.    It 
communion  with,  or  receive  any  more  is  not  a  regular  work,  but  a  series  of 
new  light  or  intellectual  ioy  from  him.  lectures,  some  of  which  are  but  slen- 
And  how  irresistible,  although  vain,  derly  connected  with  the  others,  or 
is  our  desire  to  know  what  are  his  with  the  main  theme.    Apart  from 
sentiments  now  on  the  subjects  treated  this,  although  there  occur  many  power- 
in  this  volume — what  is  his  feeling,  as  fid  and  hi^ly- wrought  passages,  the 
he  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  ttme^  general  tone  of  the  writmg  is  hardly 
reads  his  own  book!    Is  it  that  of    equal  to  tJiat  of  his  other  works;  and 
wonder  how,  while  yet  on  earth,  he  those  reviewers,  even  if  sincere,  areri- 
came  so  near  the  truth,  or  is  it  that  diculously  wrong,  who  class  the  *  Testi- 
of  compassionate  contempt  for   his  monv  of  the  Rocks' with  the 'Old  Red 

Sandstone' — the  real  masterpiece  of 

•  'The  Tertimony  of  tiie  Bockii;  or  Geo-  MiDer's  genius;  or  even  in  interest  and 

JS^^J^Tofl^eSVVH-^^^^  ^^?*y  ?^\M«;^^ools  and  School- 

RdinbDrgh:  Shepherd  &  BUiott.    London:  masters,  or  his  *  First  Impressions  of 

BaaiiUfln  A  Adams.  Englana     The  book,  however,  is  a 
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stronff,  sincere,  and  most  readable  one :  more  than  a  few  days,  or  months  at 
and  tne  closing  chapters  on  the  'Fossil  the  utmost  On  the  geological  hypo- 
Floras  of  Scotland,' increase  our  regret  thesis,  however,  the  past  history  of 
that  he  had  not  lived  to  finish  his  the  world,  for  incomputable  miUiona 
great  work  on  the  Greology  of  Scot-  of  ages,  presents  the  aspect  of  a  wil- 
land — a  work  which  unquestionably  demess  of  death;  and  the  earth,  in 
would  have  taken  rank  among  Scot-  Miller's  striking  laneuase,  becomes  'a 
tbh  books,  in  point  of  scientific  com-  great  city  of  the  aead— the  burial- 

Sleteness,  with  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  place  of  all  that  ever  Lived  in  the  past 
rations'  and  Lyell's  'Geology,*  and  — occupying  with  its  ever-extending 
much  excelled  both  in  eloquence  of  pavements  of  gravestones,  and  its 
style  and  poetry  of  illustration.  ever-lengthening  streets  of  tomba  and 
So  far  as  this  work  j)rofesse8  to  be  sepulchres^  every  region  opened  up  by 
an  exposition  of  geological  truth,  all,  the  geologist,  and  crowded  with  dead 
probably,  will  agree  with  us  in  adimir-  individualB,  aead  species,  dead  genera, 
mg  its  combination  of  exactitude  and  dead  creations.'  Is  this,  man's  heart 
ele^nce,  of  force  of  conception  and  tempts  him  to  whisper,  a  work  worthy 
finish  of  execution,  of  broad  panoramic  of  Jehovah,  or  of  Seeva,  the  EUndoo 
views  and  of  minute  and  laborious  Destroyer?  Not  only  so,  but  a  vast 
painting;  and  only  a  small  class  will  number  of  these  creatures,  incapable 
now-a-oays  be  prepared  to  dispute  his  of  sin  as  they  all  were,  mild  and  harm- 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  a^  of  less  as  many  of  them  were,  died  in 
the  earth,  and  the  non-universality  of  circumstances  of  severe  and  long-con- 
the  deluge.  His  treatment  of  the  tinned  torture.  The  microscope,  as  it 
anti-geologists  will  probably  appear  is,  shows  us  a  Waterloo  in  every  drop 
in  different  lights  from  different  points  of  water;  but  the  inverted  telescope 
of  view.  Some  may  think  it  too  se-  of  the  geologist  discovers  in  the  int^ 
vere  and  sweeping;  others  may  be  re-  tines  of  the  earth,  from  immemorial 
minded,  consiaering  the  disparity  be-  time,  frightful  contests,  massacres,  and 
tween  the  parties  he  assails  and  their  mutual  (kstruction  raging:  the  stronger 
opponent,  of  races  preying  on  the  weak — all  the  fierce 

,  «ru  I           •  X  X      ^  X    .  J  phenomena,  in  short,  of  the  history  of 

whole  ocean  into  tempest  toss  d,  L„^«^  «ToIr«««  «,k;^k  «.«  v»^«».  <.^JU«. 

To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  d/^  a  fly.*  ^^^^  warfare  which  we  know  springs 

more  or  less  directly  from  human  de- 
There  will  be  much  ^eater  diver-  pravity,  exhibited  in  these  brutal  and 
sity  of  opinion  as  to  ms  success  in  irresponsible  tribes;  and  the  fact  that 
grappling  with  the  great  problems  in  they  are  irresponsible  only  serves  to 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  geological  throw  the  difiiculty  a  step  farther  back 
science  on  the  two  theologies,  natural  There  is  another  difiiculty  connected 
and  revealed.  Yet  this  is  the  leading  with  the  strange,  abortive,  and  hide- 
theme  of  the  book;  and  on  its  success  ous  forms  of  many  of  tiiese  creatures, 
in  the  treatment  of  this,  its  reception,  We  see  even  now  many  fri^tftd 
if  not  with  the  buyers^  yet  witn  the  shapes,  such  as  the  lizard  tribe,  inha- 
ihinkersy  of  the  age  must  depend,  biting  the  marshes,  whose  alleged 
Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  how  he  has  friendliness  to  man  even  has  an  un- 
met the  common  difficulties,  both  in  natural  aspect,  and  reminds  you  of  tiie 
reference  to  natural  and  to  revealed  hopeless  love  of  the  deformed  for  the 
religion.  beautiful— not  of  a  Titania  for  a  Bot- 
With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  geo-  torn,  but  of  a  Bottom  for  a  Titania; 
logy  on  natural  religion,  we  sEiall  nrst  the  scorpions  lurking  under  their  wet 
make  a  few  remarks.  stone;  the  frogs  polluting  the  pool; 
It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the  toads  dra^ng  their  lazy  loath- 
geology  seems  to  increase  the  difficul-  someness  through  we  garden-beds,  or 
ties  connected  with  natural  theology,  buried  alive  for  ages  in  the  tomb  of 
According  to  the  old  view,  the  animals  the  rocks,  or  lifting  up  their  red  and 
were  linked  in  their  fate  with  man;  heavy  eyes  to  the  li^t  which  brings 
and  even  though  it  were  granted  that  them undesired resurrection;  thespider 
some  of  them  died  before  he  fell,  yet  sitting  in  her  sullen  solitude,  surround- 
this  anomaly  was  only  of  a  short  du-  ed  b^  the  dried  and  shivering  carcases 
ration — ^not  extending,  probably,  over  of  flies,  like  the  ghosts  of  her  victims; 
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those  fonna  of  anned  ugliness,  the 
crocodile  and  the  alligator;  the  rat, 
the  furtiTe  and  unclean  child  of  dark- 
ness; and  the  serpent,  with  his  singu- 
lar length  of  form,  *  extended  beyond 
the  proportions  of  the  other  members 
of  tne  class,  by  the  mere  vegetative 
repetitions  of  the  vertebrse,*  his  '  want 
of  fore  or  hinder  limbs,  thoracic  or 
nehric  arches,'  his  blending  of  de- 
fbnnity  with  beauty,  of  cruelty  with 
craft,  of  hatred  to,  and  avoiduice  of, 
man,  as  if  he  had  on  some  occasion 
IKJUBED  him,  and  was  now 

*  Seeking  not,  lo  that  he  were  not  sought, 
But,  being  met,  were  deadly/ 

Such  creatures,  we  admit  to  be  Ckxi's 
work,  although  with  a  kind  of  shud- 
der, and  although  Christians  even,  in 
various  ways  have  tried  to  evade  the 
difficulty  connected  with  their  crea- 
tion— sometimes,  with  Swedenborg, 
hy  calling  them  *  effluxes  of  hell,'  and 
sometimes  by  supposing  them  made 
after  the  Fall,  to  punish  guilty  man. 
But  geology  dissipates  these  dreams, 
and  wows  us  ages  in  which  reptiles 
more  hideous  than  any  which  now 
exist  lorded  it  over  the  world  alone; 
diows  U8  a  long  and  ghastly  procession 
of  these  miscreations,  during  a  time 
when  man  was  not.  and  still  less  had 
fallen,  and  when  tnere  is  no  evidence 
that  nell  itself  had  been  created,  or 
the  angels  left  their  first  estate. 

From  such  strange  and  saddening 
&ctB  a  new  doubt  has  arisen—  a  doubt 
striking  at  the  hones,  the  spirituality, 
and  the  immortality  of  man.  Ma^ 
not,  as  Miller  has  it,  'the  same  anni- 
hilation which  overtook  in  turn  all 
the  races  of  all  the  past  one  day  over- 
take our  race  also,  and  a  time  come 
when  men  and  their  works  shaU  have  no 
existence,  save  as  stone-pervaded  fos- 
sils, locked  up  in  the  rock  for  ever  V 
let  us  hear  on  this  subiect  the  words 
of  Tennyson,  which  Miller  quotes: — 

*  Are  God  and  nature,  then^  at  strife, 
That  nature  lends  such  evil  dreams, 
So  careful  of  the  tjrpe  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  lifel 
**  So  carefol  of  the  type  I "    Bat  no, 
From  scarpdd  cliff  Mid  quarried  stone 
She  eries,    A  thousand  tToes  are  gone. 
I  care  for  nothing;  all  shall  go. 
Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me; 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death. 
The  spirit  does  bat  mean  the  breath. 
I  know  no  moi«."    And  he  shall  be 


Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  &ir. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roird  the  DBalm  to  wintry  skies, 
And  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer — 
Who  trusted  God  was  Love  indeed. 
And  LoYe  creation's  final  law. 
Though  nature,  red  in  too^  and  daw 
With  ravine  shriek'd  against  bis  creed — 
Who  loved,  who  suffer'a  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 
Or  seaVd  within  the  iron  hills? 
No  more  I  a  monster,  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord,  dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tore  each  other  in  their  slime. 
Were  mellow  music  match 'd  with  him, 
0  life,  as  futile  then  as  frail ! 
0  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  1 
What  hope  of  answer  and  redress 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil  1 ' 

This  is  doubtless  noble  poetry,  and 
although  Miller  thinks  'it  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  enigma,nhe  first 
impression  we  receive  from  it  is,  that 
of  the  enormity  of  the  difficulty.  Sup- 
pose that  God's  purpose  to  man  is  the 
perpetuation  of  his  existence,  and  that 
to  him  '  Love  is  creation's  final  law,' 
how  strange  a  porch  to  his  history  is 
the  fate  of  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  slain,  tortured,  extinguished 
creatures !  on  what  a  throne  of  skulls 
is  he  seated!  and  does  the  mere  'in- 
stinct he  feels  within  him  anticipating 
a  life  after  the  grave '  counterbaluice 
the  effect  of  the  neraldry  of  death  and 
ruin  contained  in  the  fossil  remains? 
The  instinct  is  general,  indeed,  and 
strong  in  many,  but  it  is  not  universal; 
and  in  some  it  either  does  not  exist  at 
all,  or  exists  in  a  very  feeble  and  faint 
degree:  but  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  facts  pointing  with  their  hard  ana 
stony  fingers  to  the  extinction  of  en- 
tire races.  The  following  words  of 
Miller,  indeed,  are  beautiful,  and  al- 
most emulate  Tennyson's  poetrv: — 'In 
looking  along  the  long  line  of  being — 
ever  rising  in  the  scale  from  higher  to 
yet  higher  manifestations,  or  abroad 
on  the  lower  animals,  whom  instinct 
never  deceives  —  can  we  hold  that 
man,  immeasiuubly  higher  in  his  place, 
and  infinitely  higher  in  his  hopes  ana 
aspirations,  than  all  that  ever  went 
before  him,  should  be,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  one  grand  error  in  creation — 
the  one  painful  worker,  in  the  midst 
of  present  trouble,  for  a  state  into 
which  he  is  never  to  enter — the  be- 
fooled expectant  of  a  happy  future 
which  he  is  never  to  see  ?  Assuredly 
no !    He  who  keeps  faith  with  all  his 
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humbler  creatnree— who  gives  to  even  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close 
the  bee  and  the  dormouse  the  winter  from  the  fowls  of  the  airl  Dettruo- 
for  which  they  prepare— will  to  a  cer-  tion  and  Death  say,  We  have  heard 
tainty  not  break  faith  with  man;  with  the  fame  of  it  with  our  ears,*  We 
man,  alike  the  deputed  lord  of  the  must  come  for  our  information  as  to 
present  creation,  and  chosen  heir  of  a  future  life  entirely  and  implicitly  to 
all  the  future.  We  have  been  looking  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  The  <jk»- 
abroad  on  the  old  geologic  burying-  pel  alone  has  abolished  death,  and 
^unds,  and  deciptherin^  the  strange  brousht  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
mscriptions  on  their  tombs;  but  there  *  God  understaruleth  the  wap  thereof 
are  other  buiying-grounds,  and  other  and  he  hncweth  the  place  thereof* 
tombs — solitary  churchyards  among  It  must  be  obvious,  too,  that  greater 
the  hills,  where  the  dust  of  the  mar-  difficulties  press  on  the  theistic  geo- 
tyrs  lies,  and  tombs  that  rise  over  the  legist  than  on  the  votary  of  Develop- 
ashes  of  the  wise  and  good,  nor  are  ment  To  him  the  procession  of  mon- 
there  awanting,  on  even  the  monu-  strous  forms,  fierce  contests^  manifold 
ments  of  the  perished  races,  frequent  and  multiplied  destruction,  is  only  the 
hieroglyphics  and  svmbols  of  high  result  of  an  iron  necessity,  the  evolu- 
meanmg,  which  darkly  intimate  to  us,  tion  of  a  *  fire-mist*  To  the  theist,  it 
that  while  theik  bunal-yards  contain  arises  from  a  succession  of  divine  vo- 
but  the  debris  of  the  past,  we  are  to  litionl^  authorising  the  creation  of 
regard  the  others- as  charged  with  the  u^^esa,  'the  propagation  of  misery, 
sown  seed  of  the  future.'  ruin,  and  death,  with  no  fall,  no  sin, 
We  are  not  so  ready,  however,  to  no  moral  cause  whatever  accounting 
grant  the  force  of  the  argument  in  this  for  them.  Scripture,  indeed,  offers  an 
passage,  as  we  are  to  a£niro  its  ima-  approximate  solution  of  these  diffi- 
gination.  The  bee  and  the  dormouse  cutties,  and  promises  one  far  clearer 
prepare  for  winter — every  bee  and  and  more  explicit  hereafter;  bat  it  is 
every  dormouse  does— but  races  of  obvious  that  the  mere  theist  can  reap 
men  have  been  found  who  had  no  idea  no  advantage  from  the  declarations  of 
of  immortality;  and  how  few,  alas !  of  the  inspir^  volume.  Here,  as  in 
those  who  have  allow  the  thought  to  many  other  questions,  the  only  alter- 
influence  their  actions,  or  really  pre-  native  is  revelation — that  is,  authori- 
PARE  for  a  future  life.  The  author  of  tative,  accredited  revelation,  or  despair, 
the  *  Vestiges,'  too,  might  contend  that  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  facts  of 
these  instmcts  of  the  future  in  man  geology,  the  evidence  for  which  seems 
point  not  to  a  life  after  death,  but  to  auite  overwhelming;  but,  while  con- 
that  new  and  higher  race  of  beings  lessing  the  retrospect  it  cives  of  past 
which  may  spring  up  on  earth,  and  as  ages  of  the  earth  to  be  su  olime,  surely 
far  exceed  man,  as  man  does  the  ptero-  it  is  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  mere 
dactvle.  The  aigument  of  immorta-  theist,  unspeakably  drwy,  and  it  is 
lity  from  its  desire,  has  always  seemed  this,  we  suspect,  more  tmui  its  sop- 
to  us  a  feeble  one:  in  this  life  how  few  posed  antagonism  to  Holy  Writ  that 
cain  their  desires !  how  often  are  deep,  nas  dis^ted  many  with  it  Moses 
long  currents  of  wish  and  hope  des-  Stuart,  m  raving  against  these  early 
tinra  to  be  lost  in  sand !  and  wny  may  creations  beinff  worthy  of  God,  goes 
it  not  be  so  with  the  desire  and  belief  certainly  too  lar;  but,  while  we  have 
in  a  future  world?  Nor  do  geological  no  right  to  rave,  and  are  compelled  to 
researches  help  to  strengthen  the  pro-  believe  in  their  reality,  we  are  com- 
bability — representing^  as  they  do,man,  polled,  too,  to  wonder  with  a  great 
if  not  as  developed  from  the  brutes  admiration,  and*  of  our  wondering  find 
that  perish,  yet  certainly  as  bearing  a  no  end,*  at  the  innumerable  ages,  in- 
startling  resemblance  to  them,  and  numerable  woes,  and  apparently  aoor- 
forming  in  some  degree  a  combination  tive  effcHis,  connected  with  the  strange 
in  his  frame  of  manv  of  those  shapes  historv  of  these  revolting  races  which 
and  qualities  which  have  followed  preceded  man,  and  to  feel  that  faith 
them  to  their  eternal  sepulchres.  Alas!  alone  can  at  present  induce  us  to  re- 
it  is  ever  the  old  story.  '  Whence  then  ceive  them  as  worthy  of  God,  and  that 
Cometh  wisdom,  and  wnere  is  the  place  the  future  alone  sh^  fully  prove  that 
of  understanding,  seeing  it  is  hid  from  they  are. 
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A  very  able  part  of  this  book  is  de-  primeval  reptiles  their  trenchant  teeth 

Toted  to  afaow  how  humanr]ike  many  and  their  strong  armour  of  bone,  to 

of  the  works  of  nature  (in  seology  as  the  primeval   mammals   their  great 

well  as  in  other  departments)  are;  and  tusks  and  their  sharp  claws;  that  he 

hence  to  a^e  the  intelligence  ck  the  of  old  divided  all  nis  creatures,  as 

FramcT.     Bat,  while  Miller's  remarks  now,  into  animals  of  prey,  and  the 

en  this  subject  are  exceedingly  in-  aninials  preved  upon;  that  from  the 

genioQs  and  just,  he  does  not  seem  beginning  of  things  he  inseparably  es- 

awaro  of  the  per  contra  that  may  be  tablished  among  his  non-responsible 

pled  against  his  argument    How  in-  existences  the  twin  laws  of  generation 

human — ^how  unlike  the  contrivances  and  of  death;  nay,  further,  passinja^ 

of  enlightened  and  virtuous  men — how  from  the  established  truths  of  aeologvc 

opposed  to  our  instincts — are  many  of  to  one  of  the  best  established  truths 

the  fonns,  and  the  fates,  too,  of  the  of  Iheologic  science — God's  eternal 

creatures  which  geology  luts  disclosed,  justice  and  truth — let  us  assert  that 

In  certain  moods,  men  are  disposed  to  in  the  divine  government  the  matter 

say,    these   objects   resemble   rather  of  fact  always  determines  the  question 

nightmares  of  man's  unhealthy  sleep,  of  rieht,  and  that,  whatever  has  been 

than  the  calm  thooght-creations  of  his  done  by  Him  who  rendereth  no  account 

sober,  waking  hours:  and  if  below  the  to  man  of  his  matters,  he  had,  in  all 

normal  human  ideiJ,  how  can  they  be  ages,  and  in  all  places,  an  unchallenge- 

divine?    Here,  acain,  aiigumentative  able  right  to  do.* 

Theism  is  compelled  to  m  silent,  and  Let  us  mark  the  words  here— 'the 

to  lean  for  support  upon  the  unseen  matter  of  fact  alw^s  determines  the 

buttress  which  faithandthe  hope  of  the  matter  of  right*    This  is  just  Pope*s 

fntore  erect  behind  it,  and  which  imply     ,r.     ^    ^v  •    ,         ^  .       

a  revektion—and  a  revelation,  too,  not  """^  ^^  **  °^*"'  ^^^^e^er  is.  la  ngbt/ 

stereotyped,  but  jwogressive—  asserted  m  different  language,  and, 

'  Behind  the  veil !  behind  the  tcU  I  *  perhaps,  in  a  different  spint  from  that 

of  the  poet  That  the  statement,  as 
At  pase  76  ocours  the  following  pas-  made  by  Pope,  must  be  taken  with 
sage:  'It  has  been  weakly  and  im-  considerable  allowance,  is  generally 
piously  urged— as  if  it  were  merely  granted.  In  the  present  economy, 
with  the  geologist  that  men  had  to  there  are  many  things  done  by  man, 
settle  this  matter— that  such  an  eco-  and  permitted  by  God,  which  are  ob- 
nomy  of  warfare  and  suffering,  of  war-  viously  wrong.  Taking  the  moral  con- 
ring  and  of  being  warred  upon,  would  dition  of  man,  as  a  whole,  it  is  far 
he  unworthy  of  an  all-powerful  and  from  being  right,  being  a  state  of 
all-beneyolent  Providence,  and  in  ef-  disease,  crime,  and  consequent  misery. 
feet  a  libel  on  his  character  and  go-  Nay^  there  are  many  dark  phenomena 
venunenl  But  that  ^ave  charee  we  in  divine  providence,  such  as  the  suf- 
leave  the  objectors  to  settle  with  the  ferings  of  infants,  which  we  dare  not 
great  Creator,  himself.  Be  it  theirs,  call  wrong,  and  yet  can  hardly  call 
not  GUIS,  according  to  the  poet,  to  right— if  right  means  something  for 

"Snatch  from  hia  hand  the  haUnoe  and  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^*¥  ^^^^^'     So  long 

rod,  as  such  reasons  do  not  transpire,  we 

&QQdge  his  jnaiice,  be  the  God  of  God."  must  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense; 

o    .^  -     ^,          ,._..,,         .  ^^  moT9X  consciousness  not  being  en 

lie  It  for  the  geologist  nghtly  to  m-  rappoH  with  such  events,  and  yet  our 

tcrpret  the  record  of  weation,  to  de-  knowledge  of  the  infinite  purposes  and 

dare  the  truth  as  he  finds  it,  to  de-  plans  of  God  being  far  too  limited  to 

monsirate  from  evidence  no  clear  in-  entitle  us  to  call  them  unjust  and 

tdlecl  ever  yet  resisted,  that  he,  the  crueL    It  is  thus  obvious  that,  so  far 

Creator,  from  whona  even  the  youne  as  the  present  system  of  things  goes, 

lions  seek  thenr  food,  and  who  giveth  '  the  matter  of  fact  does  not  determine 

to  aU  the  beasts,  great  and  small,  their  the  question  of  right;'  it  only,  in  cer- 

meat  in  due  season,  ever  wrought  as  tain  cases,  defers  its  determination  on 

he  now  works  m  his  animal  kinedom  the  aoooimt  of  our  ignorance.    And 

—that  he  gave  to  the  primeval  fishes  why  should  not  this  also  be  the  case 

their  spines  and  their  stings,  to  the  in  rrference  to  the  history  of  past  and 
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perished  economies?     Here  we  find  who  acknowledge  its  authority.    So 

facts,  if  not  quite  so  fearful  as  the  far  as  natural  theology  goes,  geology, 

deaths  and  tortures  of  infants  yet  be-  we  maintain  strenuously,  instead  of 

longing  to  the  same  class  of  pheno-  giving  new  light,   has  accumulated 

mena,  and  for  which  we  see  no  valid  new  darkness — has  collected  thicker 

causes.    Believing,  however,  that  such  shadows  around  the  countenance  of 

reasons  do  exist,  we  do  nol^  and  dare  that  €rod  who  *hideth- himself  j'  aJ- 

not,  call  the  effects  unworthy  of  a  just  though  we  grant,  too,   that,   m  so 

and  benevolent  Grod;  but  we  look  up  doing,  it  increases  the  necessity  and 

in  wonder,  in  susi)ense,  and  in  hope  the  probability  of  God  discovering 

of  future  discoveries.     We  say  not.  himself  in  some  clearer  and  milder 

Qod  is  good,  in  these  dreadful  ana  light,  and  becomes  thus  a  testimony 

harrowing  actions,  but  simply,  CkxL  is  to  tne  truth  of  the  CktspeL    What 

Seat — his  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  better  is  the  human  heart — ^what  help 

any,  indeed,  may  profess   to  say  does  it  derive,  in  forming  an  amiable 

more,  and  to  feel  a  certain  compla-  idea  of  its  heavenly  Fauier,  from  all 

cency  in  facts  which,  were  thev  traced  those  battlings,  devourings,  and  de- 

to  human  agency,  would  revolt  every  stroyings  of  countless  generations  of 

feeling  of  their  hearts;  but  we  ^eatly  monstrous  brutes — and  what  worship 

doubt  if  such  professions  are  smcere.  can  it  pay,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  a 

It  may  be  saio,  what !  subject  Grod's  museum  of  fossil  remains  ?    The  ut- 

doings  to  our  moral  sense  ?    We  re-  most  length  it  can  go — instead  of  sur- 

ply.  we  cannot  help  it;  our  moral  sense  rendering  itself  to  the  strong  tempta- 

wul,  and  must,  from  its  very  essence,  tions  of  Materialism  on  the  one  hand, 

thmk  on  Qod'B  doings,  and  form  out  or  of  Manicheanism  on  the  other — will 

of  them  an  opinion  as  to  his  moral  be  to  wonder,  be  silent,  wait,  and 

character;  only  it  should  not  rush  to  thank  Grod  for  the  *  more  sure  word  of 

such  a  decision  rashly,  and  without  i>rophecy*  it  possesses  in  the  Kevela- 

remembering    the   limited   data   on  tion  of  Jesus  Christ    Alas !  nature 

which  it  has  to  decide  a  very  large  saith,*  Not  in  me;*  and  to  this  old  voice, 

question.     Suppose  we  were  trans-  every  new  depth  discovered  by  geo- 

ferred  to  a  world  where  we  saw  no-  logical  science  returns  a  melancholy 

thing  but  inflictions  of  wo  on  the  in-  amen. 

nocent,  and  could  trace  no  good  result       But,  while  geology  thus  in  a  sense 

whatever  flowing  from  them,  and  had  strengthens  the  likelihood  of  an  exter- 

been  told,  moreover,  that  such  a  state  nal  revelation,  it  has  certain  aspects, 

of  things  had  continued  from  imme-  and  makes  certain  assertions,  which 

morialages,  would  the*  matter  of  fact'  seem  diametricallv  opposed  to  some 

in  this  case  'determine  the  matter  of  the  leading  declarations  of  ^e 

of  right  ?  *  We  suspect  that  this  would  Bible ;  and  to  reconcile  these — to  show 

have  been  contended  for  neither  by  that  the  revelation  of  the  rocks  and 

Miller  nor  the  poet.  the  revelation  from  Mount  Sinai  say 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  such  substantially  the  same  thing — ^is  the 

dreadful  phenomena  as  war,  death,  principal  ooiect  of  this  volume,  and 

torture,  &c.,  suit,  as  it  were,  the  at-  to  this  task  Miller  has  brought  all  the 

mosphere  of  a  fallen  world,  but  seem  resources  of  his  knowledge,  and  bent 

utterly  inexDlicable  on  the  supposi-  on  it  all  the  enei^gies  of  his  genius, 

tion  of  their  oeing  essential  to  the  con-  Some  may  not  consider  the  difficulty 

stitution  of  things;  but  here  comes  as  one  exactly  worth  all  the  ingenuity 

fdology,  and  shows  that,  having  ex-  that  has  been  employed  in  its  solution, 

isted  lor  innumerable  ages,  and  hav-  They  may  say  tne  Bible  was  never 

ing  been  inflicted  on  beings  who  were  designed  to  teach  men  science;  and  if 

not  moral  or  responsible  at  alL  they  we  grant  that,  in  speaking  of  the  sun 

ARE  essentild  to  tne  system  of  tnings.  risine  and  setting,  of  the  earth  being 

Of  course  it  will  be  sai(L  Grod  created  founded  on  the  floods,  it  uses  popular 

MAN  originally  exempt  from  exposure  langua^ge,  why  should  it  not  be  the 

to  these  evi^  whi(£  he  brought  on  same  in  reference  to  the  creation  of 

himself  by  his  fall;  but  this  we  learn  the  world?    Is  not  the  first  chapter  of 

not   from   nature,   but   from  reve-  Genesis  just  a  version  of  the  notions 

laticn,  and  it  can  only  avail  on  those  common  among  the  Jews,  and  whidi 
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appear  to  have  been  common  among  by  recurring  to  the  time  when  Dr 
other  early  nations?  Is  this  not  a  Chahneps  first  set  himself  to  the  task 
fragment  of  that  '  wisdom  of  the  of  reconciling  these  two  records.  Of 
Egyptians' in  which  Moses  was  learned?  him  he  justly  says:  *  He  is  a  divine 
Why  shonld  we  hamper  ourselves,  whose  writings  are  now  known  wher- 
moreover,  with  supposing  that  every  ever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
part  of  the  Bible  is  equally  inspired  or  and  whose  wonderful  eloquence  Hves 
authoritative  ?  Nay,  may  not,  as  some  in  memory  as  a  vanished  power,  which 
think,  this  first  chapter  be  only  a  piece  even  his  extraordinary  writings  fail 
of  ancient  poetry,  preserved,  as  we  find  adequately  to  represent'  Witn  this 
some  other  pieces  m  other  parts  of  the  we  cordially  agree,  as  also  with  the 
volume,  more  for  their  grandeur,  than  words,  *  *  fame  has  blown  his  name 
for  l^eir  literal  truth?  On  the  other  very  widely,  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
hand,  it  will  be  eagerly  maintained,  prenensive  and  enlightened,  and  withal 
that  alUiough  men  even  still,  in  com-  one  of  the  most  Qioroughly  earnest 
mon  parlance,  speak  of  the  *sun  rising  and  sincere,  of  modem  theologians.' 
and  setting,'  and  of  the  '  foundations  We  demur,  however,  to  some  other 
of  the  world,*  this  is  very  different  statements  about  him,  which  seem  to 
from  entering  into  detail  on  the  sub-  display  more  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
ject^  and  asserting  that  the  earth  was  hero-worshipper,  if  not  of  the  partisan, 
made  in  the  course  of  a  period  of  six  than  of  the  accuracy  of  the  cntic.  He 
days.  Suppose  a  man  who  had  been,  says  that  Chalmers's  opinions  in  fa- 
like  others,  in  the  habit  of  speaking  vour  of  free  trade  and  gas,  at  a  time 
of  the  sun  riJsing  and  setting,  were  to  when  the  opposite  view  was  aJl  but 
write  a  book,  the  first  page  of  which  universal,  were  the  *  sagacious  fore- 
contained  an  express  assertion  of  the  castings  of  a  man  who  saw  farther  and 
Ptolemaic  system,  could  that  be  ex-  more  clearly  than  his  contemporaries.' 
plained  away  on  the  principle  of  com-  Now,  if  this  means  that  Chalmers  was 
mon  parhmoe,  and  the  use  of  popular  quick  in  his  appreciation,  generous  in 
language?  Impossibla  Besides,  how  his  reception,  and  ardent  m  his  pro- 
strange  to  commence  a  bool^  profess-  clamation  of  the  original  ideas  of 
ing  to  be  the  Word  of  Goo,  with  a  others,  we  grant  it  at  once;  but,  if  it 


^neral  political  science, 
true.  Would  Ood  preface  his  peculiar  of  Adam  Smith  in  political  economy, 
volume  with  either  a  falsehood  or  a  and  of  Bentham  m  legislation,  we 
fiction?  Some  have,  indeed,  called  more  than  doubt  the  truth  or  the 
the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis  an  alle-  assertion.  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak 
gory,  or  m3rtnic  parable:  but  how  un-  of  him  as  original  on  the  subject  of 
Bke  to  this  are  its  clear,  oold  language,  free  trade,  or  on  any  part  of  political 
its  distinctness  and  repetition  of  state-  economy,  all  his  views  on  which  were 
ment  1  The  account  of  the  Fall  which  either  derived  or  modified  from  Smith 
follows  has,  indeed,  something  of  the  and  Malthus.  Gas  had  been  applied 
all^rising  air;  but  not  so  the  picture  to  light  up  private  houses  as  earlv  as 
of  the  Creation,  which  seems  addressed  1792,  by  Murdoch  of  Cumnock,  Ayr- 
rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  imagina-  shire,  in  fact,  reception — easy,  rapid, 
tion.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  joyous  reception — of  the  light  of  trath 
difficulty  is  not  at  all  trifling,  and  re-  on  all  subjects  from  more  original 
quires  either,  by  the  effort  of  a  strong  minds,  and  exposition — ^powerful^  elo- 
hand,  to  be  roroed  open,  or,  like  many  quent,  illustrated  exposition — of  it, 
other  mysteries  in  nature,  providence,  were  the  main  constituents  of  Chal- 
and  grace,  to  be  let  alone,  as  one  of  mers's  genius. 
those  gates  on  which  the  words,  Chalmers,  in  reference  to  the  geolo- 
'  Hitherto,  but  no  farther,'  have  been  gical  difficulty,  took  a  view  which 
traced  by  an  unearthly  finger.  cannot,  on  Miller's  own  showing,  en- 
Let  us  now  see  how  MQler  has  at-  hance  our  faith  in  his  *  sagacious  fore- 
tempted  to  solve  this  problem.  He  castings,'  since  he  leads  an  argument 
commences  his  chapter  entitled  the  to  prove  it  futile.  The  doctor  thou^t, 
*Two  Records,  Mosaic  and  Geological,'  and  was  followed  in  this  by  Buckland, 
Vol.  XXV.  f 
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Hitchcock,  and  many  others,  that  the  all  creation  is  miraculous;  but  the 

difficulty  could  be  solved  on  the  sup-  question  is,  whether  there  be  not  a 

position  of  a  long  period  elapsine  be-  certain  incongruity  and  want  of  pro- 

tween  the  original  fiat  of  Grod  culing  portion  between  the  different  rates  and 

matter  into  existence,  and  the  com-  mtermediate  causes  at  and  by  which 

mencement  of  the  six  days'  work —  God  built  up  at  different  times  the  one 

these  da^s  being  days  of  literal  length,  maj  estic  fabric  of  the  universe  ? 
This  opmion  we  ourselves  once  held,        Thirdly,  along  with  the  difficulty 

but  had  resigned  it  some  time  ere  we  of  the  supposition  as  connected  with 

read  MiUer's  book.    It  is  liable  to  previous  operations,  the  six  days  them- 

some  strong  objections.    In  the  first  selves,  considered  as  literal  days,  pre- 

place,  *  if  Moses  meant  that  an  im-  sent  certainly  a  prodigious  mysteiy, 

mense  period  elapsed  between  the  and  seem  to  some  to  resemble  rather 

original  act  of  creation  recorded  in  a  feat  of  Arabian  magic,  than  the 

the  first  verse,  and  the  commence-  calm,  cumulative  work  or  Almighty 

ment  of  the  six  demiurge  days,  why  power.    *  Is  it  likely,*  they  say,  *  that 

does  he  give  us  no  hint  either  as  to  its  this  great  globe,  the  world,  was  piled 

length  or  as  to  its  transactions,  but  up  in  a  single  week?    Or,  even  if  you 

rawer  leave  on  us  the  impression  that  grant  that  only  a  large  portion  of  the 

it  waA  a  dull  and  vacant,  and  not,  as  creative  work  was  effected  in  that 

we  know  from  geol(Mzy  it  was,  a  busy  period,  yet  how  curiously  and  suspi- 

and  populous  period  F  No  doubt  it  is  oiously  does  that  week's  work  stand 

said  that  the  "Spirit  of  God  moved  between  the  immenseages  during  which 

upon  the  face  of  the  waters;"  but  this  God  was  working  more  or  less  gradu- 

refers  to  the  movement  imrnediaiely  ally  before,  and  the  six  thousand  years 

antedcUing  the  first  da^  of  the  Crea-  during  which  He  has  been  working 

tion,  and  not  to  the  tune  when  the  more  or  less  gradually  since.*    .^ain 

chaos  was  "  formless  and  empty;"  for  we  cry,  we  must  not  limit  the  Holy 

how  could  it  be  either,  if  tne  Spirit  One  of  Israel;  and  again  we  admit  that 

of  the  almighty  Architect  had  been  his  plans  vaiy  in  degrees  of  swiftnesa 

already  working  there?'  as  well  as  in  other  respects;  but  still 

But,  secondly,  supposing  that  there  there  does  seem  an  overwhelming  dif- 

is  a  break  in  the  cnain  of  the  first  ficulty  in  the  conception  of  so  much 

chapter,  and  that  durinff  that  enor-  being  done  (without  any  special  reason 

mous  gap  God  was  working  on  the  alleged)  in  a  period  so  short,  and  in  a 

scale  and  with  the  slowness  which  the  manner  so  violently  opposed  to  that 

geological  epochs  reveal  how  strange  principle  of  economy  which  r^;ulates 

it  is  that  he  should  suadenly  change  the  Deity,  often  even  in  his  most 

his  plan,  and,  after  having  accom-  strange  and  abnormal  acts.    It  may 

plished  a  great  section  of  his  work  in  be  said,  indeed,  that  such  rapidity  of 

we  know  not  how  many  millions  of  creation  tends  to  impress  us  more  with 

ages,  should  accomplish  the  rest,  per-  a  sense  of  Gk)d's  power;  but  does  it 

haps  a  portion  equally  great,  in  six  answer  best  to  that  ideal  of  his  cha- 

days,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  racter  which  we  have  gathered  from 

hours !    It  is  true  that  God  does  oc-  his  works,  as  well  as  from  our  own 

casionally  exchange  a  lingering  for  a  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  the  divine 

rapid  modus  operandi^  and  make  a  procedure?   Do  not  the  words  *  hasty* 

short  work  on  the  eartL   This  he  does,  and    'huddled'    structure   cross  our 

however,  in  general  for  some  special  minds,  as  we  think  of  the  ordinary 

purpose,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  some  theory  of  the  six  days?— a  theory,  lie 

rial  emergency;  and  it  rests  with  it  remarked,  which  Chalmers  adopts, 
supporters  of  Chalmers's  theory  although  he  complicates  it  with  tnat 
to  prove  that  any  such  purpose  or  other  notion  about  a  vast  previoua 
emers»ncy  there  was,  at  tne  time  of  space  of  time  in  which  Qod.  waa 
the  Creation,  to  lead  God  to  this  working,  and  thus,  instead  of  less- 
shorthand  contraction  of  creative  ope-  ening,  mcreases,  we  think,  the  diffi- 
ration,  if  we  may  use  the  expres-  culty. 

sion.    What  nodus  had  there  arisen       Fourthly,  Dr  Chalmers,  indeed,  in 

for  any  such  vindex?    God  could  in-  addition  maintains,  and  tries  to  make 

deed  have  made  all  things  in  six  days:  out  anodus,  and  lays  great  stress  upon 
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thkjihaty  between  the  vast  preliminaiy  his  scheme  of  reoonciliation^  geology 

ages  of  geology  and  the  six  demiurgic  was  in  a  very  crude  and  imperfect 

days,  there  occurred  a  period  of  con-  state.     'Both  ends,*  says  Miller,  *of 

fusion  and  darkness,  forming  the  real  the  geological  scale,  comprising  those 

chaos,  out  of  which  Qod  delivered  the  ancient  systems  older  than  the  coal, 

earth  during  the  six  busy  days  of  crea-  and  representative  of  periods  in  which, 

tion.  But,  in  the  first  place,  whence  came  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  life,  animal 

the  oonVulsion  which  produced  this  and  vegetable,  first  began  on  our  planet, 

disgemaaation?    In  the  second  place,  and  those  systems  of  comparatively 

why  does    the   original   account  in  modem  date,  representative  of  the 

Genesis  never  allude  to  such  a  con-  periods  which  immediately  preceded 

vulsion,  but  seem  to  leap  at  once  from  the  human  epoch,  were  equallv  un« 

the  work  of  creation  described  in  the  known.    The  light  fell  strongly  on 

first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  only  the  nuddle  portion.    The  vast 

chaotic  confusion  painted  in  the  se-  geologic  bridge  which,  Uke  that  in  the 

eondt    In  the  third  place,  if  Gknl  exquisite  allegory  of  Addison,  strode 

built  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  into  across  a  "pait  of  the  great  tide  of 

a  stately  and  glorious  form,  in  ten  eternity,"  had  "  a  black  cloud  hanging 

tiiousana  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  at  each  end  of  it" '    Since  then,  chieflv 

which  form  nevertheless  a  convulsion  through  the  labours  of  Sir  Roderick 

darkened  into  night  and  shattered  Murchison   and   Sir   Charles   Lyell, 

into  chaos,  could  this  convulsion  be  working    at   opposite    ends   of   the 

the  reason  that  he  built  the  second  scale,  it  has  wen  completed    They 

&bric  in  six  literal  days?    If  what  have  between  them  finished  the  vast 

waa  built  slowly  did  not  continue,  was  bridge,  which,  in  its  extent  and  gloomy 

that  which  was  built  rapidlv  more  grandeur,  may  remind  many,  not  of 

likely  to  remain  I  or  did  Gkxi  become  Mirza*s  vision  so  much  as  of  that 

impatient  on  account  of  the  length  of  other  bridge  described  by  a  far  |;reater 

time  expended  in  the  first  creation,  poet,  built  over  Chaos  by  Sm  and 

and  the  completeness  of  the  catas-  Death — 

^ophe  which  damaged  it,  and  deter-  ^     .^    ,      '  By  wondroni  art 

mine  to  lose  no  time  in  piling  up  the  ?°°*'^?^>  *  ndge  of  pendant  rock 

second?    That  God  8hoi5dhive*been  Oyer  the  vex  d  abyss. 

influenced  by  such  a  motive  as  earthly  '  It  is  a  great  fact,'  says  Miller,  *  now 

impatience,  is  not  possible.    That  he  fiilly  established  in  the  course  of  geo- 

should  for  wise  ends  have  expedited  logical  discovei^,  that  between  the 

his  progress  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  plants  which,  m  the  present  time, 

the  chiMs,  is  possible;  but  here  again  cover  the  eartn,  and  the  animals  which 

we  desiderate  a  statement  of  what  inhabit  it,  and  the  animals  and  plants 

these  ends  were.    We  desiderate,  too,  of  the  later  extinct  creations,  there 

all  proof  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  as  occurred  no  break  or  blanl^  but  that^ 

veil  as  in  the  fbst  chapter  of  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  tne  existing 

of  such  a  catastrophe  or  convulsion  as  organisms  were  contemporary,  during 

would  explain  the  chaos  of  Chalmers,  the  morning  of  their  being,  with  many 

Miller,  too,  and  other  geologists,  as  we  of  the  extinct  ones  during  the  evening 

■hall  immediately  see,  can  find  no  of  theirs.    In  fine,  in  consequence  of 

evidence  of  any  such  chaotic  period,  that  comparatively  recent  extension 

any  convulsion  on  a  scale  so  bu:ge,  at  oi  geologic  fact  in  the  direction  of  the 

least,  as  to  render  the  whole  structure  later  systems  and  formations,  throueh 

of  previous  formation  a  ruin,  any  pause  which  we  are  led  to  know  that  the 

even  in  the  career  of  creation.    All,  on  present  creation  was  not  cut  off  ab- 

the  contrary,  is  steadily  and  cumula-  ruptly  from  the  preceding  one,  but 

tively  pro^ressivej  the  thread  is  never  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  dovetailed 

dropped  tor  an  instant;  but  nature  into  it  at  a  thousand  different  points, 

always,  amidst  all  her  terrors  and  we  are  led  also  to  ^ow  that  any 

mysteries,  is  found  pursuing  her  A{»^/o«  scheme  of  reconciliation  which  would 

rastlos  pace.    So  that  thus  Dr  Chal-  separate  between  the  recent  and  the 

mers's  chaos  appears,  like  that  of  Ovid,  extinct  existences  by  a  chaotic  gulf  of 

to  be  a  fiction  of  his  own  imagination,  death  and  darlmess,  is  a  scheme  which 

At  the  time  when  Chabners  framed  no  longer  meets  the  necessities  of  the 
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case.    Though  perfectly  adequate  (?)  to  geolo^,  that  the  Christian  geogra* 

forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  greatly  pher  dioto  the  doctors  of  Salamanca, 

outgrown  by  the  progress  of  geological  who    deemed   it   unscriptural,  with 

discovery,  and  is  adoauate  no  longer.'  Columbus,  to  hold  that  tne  earth  was 

Miller  then  proceeds,  ere  proposing  round,  or  me  position  which  the  Chris- 

his  own  scheme  of  reconciliation,  to  tian  astronomer  did  to  fVancis  Tur- 

bring  forward  the  facts  and  conclu-  retine,  when  he  held  that  it  was  un- 

sions  which  compel  him  to  believe  not  scriptural  to  hold  with  Newton  and 

only  that  the  earth  is  immensely  old.  Gkihleo  that  the  earth  moves  and  the 

but  that  its  formations  have  succeeded  sun  stands  stilL 

each  other  without  any  stoppage.    He  We  have  already  shown  that  the 

says,  '  From  the  present  tmie  up  to  difficidty  is  considerably  greater  in  the 

the  times  represented  by  the  earliest  case  of  the  Christian  geologist  than  of 

Eocene  formations  of  the  tertiary  di-  the  geographer  or  astronomer.    The 

vision,  day  has  succeeded  day,  and  allusions  to  geography  and  astronomy 

season  has  followed  season,  and  no  in  the  Bible  are  smctly  popular,  and 

chasm  or  hiatus,  no  age  of  general  often  metaphoric  or  poetic.    It  is  the 

chaos,  darkness  and  death,  nsiA  oc-  truth  of  appearance,  not  that  of  retdity, 

curred  to  break  the  line  of  succession,  which  is  represented  when  the  sun  is 

or  check  the  course  of  life.    All  the  described  as  rising— coming  out  of  his 

evidence  runs  counter  to  the  supposi-  (^mber  like  a  Bridegroom,  or  as  a 

tion  that  immediately  before  the  ap-  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  his  race. 

pearanoe  of  man  upon  earth  there  ex-  Najr,  there  are  passages  in  Scripture 

isted  a  chaotic  period  which  separated  which  seem  to  savour  of  the  Copemi- 

the  previous  from  the  present  creation,  can  hypothesis,  as  that,  for  instance, 

Up  till  the  commencement  of  the  in  Job,  where  God  is  said  to  hang  the 

Eocene  ages,  if  even  then  there  was  earth  on  nothing.    But  it  is  very  dif- 

no  such  chaotic  period  in  at  least  ferent  with  the  Christian  geologist, 

what  is  now  Britain  and  the  Euro-  He  must  reconcile  his  systom  with  an 

pean  continent,  the  persistency  from  elaborate,  minute,  and  topical  account 

a  high  antiquity  of  some  of  the  exist-  of  the  Creation,  professing  to  come  from 

ing  races,  not  only  plants  and  shells,  Qod,  prefacing  an  inspired  volume, 

but  even  some  of  the  mammiferous  and  connecting  apparently  the  mode 

animals,  such  as  the  badger,  the  goat,  and  time  of  Cod's  creative  work  with 

and  the  wild  cat,  prove  that  there  was  a  direct  divine  institution— that  of  the 

not^  and  any  scheme  of  reconciliation  Sabbath.    It  is.  we  repeat,  as  though 

which  takes  such  a  period  for  granted,  the  Bible  had  o^^un  with  a  chapter, 

must  be  deemed  as  unsuited  to  the  dogmatically  stating  the  Ptolemaic 

present  state  of  geological  knowledge  hjrpothesis  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or 

as  any  scheme  would  nave  been  foi^  dogmatically  mapping  out  the  earth, 

years  ago,  which  took  it  for  granted  according  to  the  ancient  geographioil 

that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  (which  ideas,    it  is  not  for  a  passing  poetic 

Chalmers  then  denied  that  they  did)  or  popular  allusion,  sucn  as  even  our 

fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.'  modem  almanacks  and booksof  science 

After  a  slight  allusion  to  Pye  Smith's  contain,  but  for  a  somewhat  lengthy 
theoiy  of  a  partial  darkness  and  chaos  and  explicit  statement,  which  appa- 
— which  he  shows  to  be  bv  no  means  rentier  at  least  contradicte  all  his  dia- 
satisfactory — ^he  devotes  the  succeed-  coveries,  that  the  Christian  geologist 
ing  133  pages  to  an  exposition  of  his  must  account 
own  view.  These  will  probably  ap-  Miller  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  prin- 
pear  to  most  readers  the  most  into-  ciple,  that  'the  philology  cannot  be 
resting  portion  of  this  volume.  They  sound  which  would  commit  the  Scrip- 
are  highly  laboured,  too,  alike  in  turee  to  a  science  that  cannot  be  true.* 
thought  and  in  language,  are  ingenious  That  is,  he,  from  his  special  point  of 
in  aimiment,  and  here  and  there  they  view  r^nurding  geology  as  certain,  and 
^dle  up  into  rare  eloquence  and  the  truth  of  t£e  Bible  as  also  oeitain, 
even  poetry.  He  commenc^  however,  must  rest  the  burden  of  any  discre- 
we  tnink,  with  a  mistake  as  to  the  pancy  upon  philology,  in  which  he 
real  question  at  issue.  He  says  that  professes  himself  no  adept;  just  as,  on 
he  occupies  the  position  with  r^purd  the  other  hand,  Moses  Stuart,  regard- 
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ing  the  trutli  of  the  Bible  as  certain,  condaiy  period  of  geology,  when  huge 
and  that  of  his  sfystem  of  philology  as  creeping  things,  vast  birds,  ichthyo- 
equally  certain,  must  rest  the  burden  saun,  plesiosaurs,  and  cetiosaurs. 
of  the  discreDancy  upon  geolo^,  as  crowded  the  plains*  the  rivers,  and 
a  science  in  wnich  he  does  not  beueve.  the  sky.  In  the  sixtn  day  of  the  Crea- 
Such  are  the  opposite  poles;  and  the  tion.  when  God  made  the  beasts  of  the 
question  arises,  whetiier  geology  or  phi-  eartn,  and  cattle,  and  closed  the  work 
lology  be  sacimoed  in  the  argument,  in  the  evening  by  making  man,  he 
Moses  Stuart  thinks  eeology;  Miller,  finds  the  tertiary  formation,  when 
philology,  or  rather  Moses  Stuart's  mammoths,  megathena,  tigers,  rhino- 
philology,  for  he  accepts  another  which  ceroses,  and  hippopotami,  of  enormous 
he  finds  more  consonant  to  his  own  size,  and  when,  at  the  close,  human 
viewa  Now,  here  we  think  both  are  skeletons  be^  to  appear,  and  *  man 
in  error.  Philology  and  geology,  each  comes  into  being  as  the  last  bom  of 
profesedng  to  be  a  science,  must  stand  creation.'  He  then  meets,  and  seeks 
on  their  own  footing,  and  be  judged  to  answer,  the  argument  urged  against 
by  their  own  evidence.  If  philology  his  theory  from  the  institution  of  the 
proves  that  the  words  of  the  Bible  ex-  Sabbath,  saying,  *  God,  who  wrought 
plicitly  assert  that  God  made  the  earth  during  six  penods,  rested  durine  the 
m  six  literal  days,  then,  if  we  are  be-  seventh;  and  as  we  have  no  evidence 
fievers  in  geol<^,  we  must  reject  not  that  he  recommenced  his  work  of  crea- 
pMLology  as  accurate,  but  this  part  of  tion,  as,  on  the  contrary,  man  seems 
the  WSie  as  untrue,  or  at  least  obscure  to  be  the  last  formed  of  creatures,  God 
and  uncertain.  U  geology  fails  to  may  be  resting  stilL  The  presump- 
make  out  its  demonstration  of  the  ex-  tion  is  strong  Siat  his  Sabbath  is  an 
treme  age  of  the  earth,  then  only  can  extended  period,  not  a  natural  day, 
we  refo^  to  accept  its  testimony.  U  and  that  the  work  of  redemption  is 
Miller  objects  to  Stuart  as  ill  informed  his  Sabbath-day's  work.  And  so  I 
on  geology,  and  thereby  discredits  his  cannot  see  that  it  in  the  least  inter- 
statementsL  why  should  not  Stuart  feres  with  the  integrity  of  the  reason 
object  to  Miller  as  avowedly  no  phi-  rendered  to  read  it  as  follows:—  Work 
lo^0t  and  treat  his  acceptance  of  the  during  six  periods,  and  rest  on  the 
philolcjgical  view  which  best  suited  seventh,  for  in  six  periods  the  Lord 
nis  object  as  of  no  value  whatever)  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
To  settle  this  quarrel  \b  no  business  and  on  the  seventh  period  He  rested. 
of  ours  at  present;  it  ia  rather  to  go  All  this  is  very  ingenious  and  plau- 
forward  and  examine  the  philological  sible,  but  fails,  we  think,  to  solve  the 
theory,  which,  after  aU  his  professed  whole  difficulties  of  the  case.  In  the 
ignorance  of  that  science,  has  com-  first  place,  as  he  seems  himself  to 
mended  itself  to  our  author's  belief.  grant,  there  Lb  not  an  exact  correspond- 
He  holds,  then,  that  the  six  davs  ence  oetween  the  work  of  God's  three 
are  tax  periods  of  indefinite  length,  demiurgic  days  and  that  of  the  geo- 
and  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  logic  periods.  First,  it  was  on  the  third 
between  the  different  periods  of  geo-  day  that  the  earth  brought  forth  grass ; 
logy  and  the  stages  of  creation  de-  but  how  could  grass — a  *  gorgeous 
soibed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Flora'— be  brought  forth  without  the 
With  the  work  of  the  creation  of  presence  of  the  suni  and  yet  he  did 
light — ofafirmament— andof  thetwo  not  appear,  as  Miller  admits,  till  the 
great  lights  of  heaven,  he  thinks  that,  fourth  day.  The  work  of  that  fourth 
as  a  geologist,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  day  seems  to  break  the  continuity  of 
Bat  in  the  work  of  the  day  of  the  that  chain  which  he  supposes  to  unite 
creation  of  plants,  herbs,  and  trees,  he  the  works,  as  revealed  by  Moses,  and  as 
finds  the  raheozoic  division  of  the  revealed  by  the  rocks.  Secondly,  there 
geologic  process — ^a  period  when  there  is  nothing  at  all  said  of  the  creation 
were  corals,  indeed,  molluscs,  fishes,  of  molluscs,  reptiles,  or  fishes,  in  the 
and  latterly  a  few  reptiles;  but  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  third  day's  work. 
grand  peculiarity  of  which  was  its  The  work  of  that  day  is  confined  to 
goigeous  Flora.  In  the  work  of  the  grass  and  herbs — there  is  a  '  gorgeous 
nftn  day,  when  God  created  fowl,  FJora,'  but  nothing  else— the  creation 
creeping  creatures,  and  *  great  sea-  of  fishes  is  reserved  for  the  fifth,  and 
monsteiB,'  or  whales,  he  finds  the  se-  that  of  reptiles  for  the  sixth  day. 
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Secondly,  this  theory  implies  that  of  creation,  it  is  work,  not  rest  God*s 

the  word   day'  is  used  in  a  figurative,  Sabbath,  on  a  kige  scale,  like  man's, 

and  not  in  a  literal  sense.    And  yet  is  yet  future,  and  is  not  to  arrive  till 

the  whole  tenor  of  this  narrative  seems  he  has  put  down  all  might,  and  power, 

to  prove  that  it  is  designed  to  be  plain  and  dominion,  and  miuie  all  his  ene- 

ana  literal,  and  not  a  piece  of  poetry,  mies  to  bite  the  dust.    Secondly,  the 

The  words  may  indeed  be  quoted —  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  is  founded 

*  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou-  on  a  past,  not  a  present  or  a  future 
sand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  event.  Remember  the  Sabbath-day, 
one  day;'  but  these  refer  to  the  divine  not  because  God  is  resting,  or  is  to 
X)oint  of  view,  and  it  remains  to  be  rest,  but  because  Grod  rested.    How 

S roved  that  it  is  that,  and  not  the  ridiculous  to  appoint  a  day  to  comme- 

uman,  which  is  here  assumed   Is  the  moraU  an  event  which  has  not  yet  fully 

word  *  day'  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  taken  place !    Surely  this  were  revers- 

*  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  ing  the  order  of  things  entirely.  Miller 
first  day,'  the  singular  of  the  word  renders  the  words,  '  work  six  periods^ 
'  davs'  m  the  fourteenth,  *  And  Grod  and  rest  the  seventh,'  and  adds,  *  the 
Rai(L  let  the  lights  in  the  firmament  divine  periods  may  have  been  very 
of  heaven  be  for  sips  and  for  seasons,  large,  and  the  human  periods  very 
and  for  days  and  for  vears?'  We  small,  just  as  the  vast  continent,  or 
have  not  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  hand,  the  huge  earth  itself,  is  very  great, 
but  suspect  it  is;  and  if  so,  why  should  and  a  map  or  geographical  globe  very 
it  in  one  verse,  and  in  the  singular,  smalL  But  if,  in  the  map  or  glob^ 
have  the  meaning  of  a  *  long  indefinite  the  proportions  be  faithfully  main- 
a^e,'  and  in  the  next,  and  in  the  plural,  tained,  and  the  scale,  though  a  minute 
that  of  a  literal  day?  It  is  difficult  to  one,  be  true  in  all  its  parts  and  appli- 
conceive  of  the  same  word,  in  so  short  cations,  we  pronounce  the  map  or 
a  compass,  and  without  any  explana-  globe,  notwithstanding  the  smaliness 
tion,  being  now  literal,  and  anon  fifu-  of  its  size,  a  faithful  copy.'  Now,  so 
rative — now  plain,  and  anon  metapho-  far  as  the  days  of  work  go,  this  may 
rical  or  poetical  do  weU  enough,  although  we  fear  it 

Thirdly,  the  word  *day'  is  used  in  has  a  certain  forced  and  factitious  air. 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  'Work  six  days,  because  the  Lord 
such  connections  as  to  show  it  is  wrought  for  60,000,000,000.000  ages,* 
only  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  For  but  it  does  not  answer  for  tne  one  day 
example,  in  Exodus,  we  are  told,  *  In  of  rest.  '  Rest  one  day  because  the 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  Lord  has  rested  for  6000  years,  is  rest- 
earth,  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath-day.'  ing  still,  and  is  yet  to  rest  for  ages 
Miller,  indeed,  contends  that  the  Sab-  more.'  A  great  deal  of  the  force  of 
bath-day  means  an  extensive  period,  the  precept  arises  from  its  eaxict  divi- 
during  which  Crod,  who  began  to  rest  gion  of  time.  *  Grod  wrought  she  days 
when  man  was  made,  is  resting  still,  for  you,  and  took  only  one  day's  rest 
and  on  account,  and  as  a  sign  of  which,  to  himself.  Men,  you  are  permitted 
he  has  commanded  the  literal  Sabbath  to  work  six  days  for  yourselves,  and 
to  be  observed.  Several  objections  are  only  enjoined  to  give  him  one.' 
occur.  First,  GK)d  is  not  resting  now:  But  when  you  expand  the  seven  dajrs 
'  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,'  said  into  vast  incomputable  ages,  you  en- 
Christ.  Who  told  Miller  that  God  is  tirely  destroy  the  force  of  tlus  anti- 
not  creating  other  worlds — causing  thesis.  Who  has  told  the  geologist 
new  chaoses  to  curdle  into  new  crea-  that  the  time  before  the  creation  of 
tions — constructing  larger  mammoths  man  was  susceptible  of  any  sixfold  di- 
under  mightier  suns,  and  paving  the  vision?  or  what  is  the  proportion  be* 
way  for  stotelier  men^  in  otner  planets  tween  the  letigth  of  the  seventh  eon  and 
to  succeed,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  noped.  that  of  each  of  the  bygone  six  ?  Indeed, 
are  never  to  fall  from  their  first  estate?  MiUer  himself  admits  that  geology 
Even  as  to  this  world  God  is  not  rest-  knows  of  only  three  days  or  eons  of 
ing:  he  is  building  up,  by  Miller's  own  creative  work,  so  that  thus  the  fourth 
showing,  man— through  the  God-Man  commandment,  amended  by  geolo^, 
— into  a  nobler  and  well-nigh  angelic  should  run  as  follows: — *  Work  dunng 
being.  It  matters  little  whether  you  three  periods,  and  rest  the  fourth.' 
call  this  the  work  of  redemption  or       We  come  now  to  what  is  certainly 
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the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  the  returning  flock  and  the  weeping 

Batisfactory,  portion  of  Miller's  work,  father  projected  itself  on  the  eye  of 

entitled  the    Mosaic  Vision  of  Crea-  the  seer?    Mi^ht  not  information  have 

tion  '—certainly  a  very  peculiar  and  been  conveyed  to  him  in  some  other 

powerful  display  of  genius.    In  this,  way?    We  can,  besides,  see  rea'^ons 

Miller,  following  Dr  Kurtz  and  some  why  future  or  present  events  should 

other  writers,  maintains  that  the  first  be  presented  in  vision:  a  necessity 

chapter  of  Genesis  is  rather  a  creative  for  this  seems  involved  in  the  very 

picture  than  a  creative  history;  that  nature  of  prophecy,  in  which  God's 

the  author  of  it  evidentlv  takes  the  object  is  not  to  show  the  whole,  but  a 

position  of  a  beholder  of  the  Creation;  part,  vividly  protruded,  and  presented 

and  that  the  scenes  of  the  chapter  are  m  a  single  ray  of  brilliant  light  to  the 

prophetic   tableaux,  resembhng   the  imagination;   whereas,  when  events 

snocesdve  acts  in  a  dramatic  poem,  are  past,  they  reauire  to  be  repro- 

He  thinks  that  each  eon  of  creation  duced  in  series,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 

indicated  itself  to  the  eye  of  Moses  by  sible  as  wholes,  which  necessitates  the 

its  principal  characteristic — that  of  historical  method.    There  are  some 

the  third  day  by  the  vegetable  glow,  discrepancies,  too,  between  the   ac- 

the  green  glory  of  herbs  and  trees ;  that  count  Miller  gives  of  the  procession  of 

of  the  fifth  by  the  appearance  of  great  the  creative  work,  and  tne  apparent 

sea-monsters  wallowmg  in  and  tem-  meaning  of  the  words  of  Moses.    For 

nesting  the  waters,  &c.;  and  that  the  instance,  we  cannot  accept  his  expla- 

mommff  and  the  evening '  resemble  nation  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  day. 

the  uplimng  and  the  down-falling  of  If  words  have  any  meaning,  what  can 

a  Uieatrical  curtain.    He  attempts  to  the  following  mean  1—*  God  made  two 

prove  thia  by  the  fact  that  God  on  great  lights:  the  greater  light  to  rule 

binai  presented  to  Moses  certain  *  ap-  the  day.  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 

peaninces*    of  the   candlestick   and  night:  ne  made  the  stairs  also.    And 

other  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  call-  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 

ed  in  one  place  *  the  pattern  of  these  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth.* 

things  shown  thee  in  the  mount;*  and  Surely  these  words  describe  an  act  of 

supposes  that  some  similar  vision  of  creation,  as  positive  as  that  of  the 

the  Creation  was  made  to  pass  before  cattle  or  of  man.    Light,  indeed,  had 

tiie  eye  of  the  great  legislator,  seeing  been  made  before,  but  these  orbs  seem 

not  only  the  future  but  the  past  from  now  summoned  into  being  by  as  distinct 

lus  specular  hUL    That  many  of  the  a  fiat    And,  as  we  observed  before, 

ancient  prophets  had  visions  outstand-  the  position  of  the  fourth  day's  work 

in^  from  the  eye,  and  seeming  to  them  forms  altogether  a  most  awkward  ob- 

objective  realities,  is  unquestionable,  stacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  geology 

But  these,  with  not  an  exception —  and  this  first  chapter.     In  various 

unless  this  supposed  *  Vision  of  the  parts  of  Scripture  we  find  allusions  to 

Creation  *  be  one — ^referred  to  the  fu-  God's    having   made    the    heavenly 

ture  or  the  present,  not  to  the  past  bodies,  in  language  very  similar  to 

All  the  GBEAT  visions— at  least  of  that  in  Genesis — such  as  God  making 

Isaiah,    Jeremiah,    Ezekiel,    Daniel,  the  seven  stars  and  Orion — 'preparing 

John,  not  to  speak  of  Balaam  and  the  the  sun  and  shining  light,'  &c.;  but 

minor  prophets — ^refer  to   future  or  how  strange  that  nobody  understands 

f  resent  occurrences.    Once  indeed,  in  these  as  on^  signifying  the  appearance, 

)aniel,  a  lost  dream  of  Nebuchad-  after  some  obscuration  or  other,  of  the 

nezzar  is  recallecL  through  a  visionary  luminaries  of  heaven;  and  yet,  when 

representation  or  it  to  the  prophet  s  found  in  this  contested  chapter,  they 

eye;  but  this  was  done  in  a  dream;  must  perforce,  to  suit  a  tneoiy,  be 

and  although  it  was  fitting  that  a  twisted  into   such    an   acceptation! 

dream  should  be  re-bom  in  a  dream,  Altogether,  the  *  Vision  of  Creation,* 

it  does  not  seem  quite  so  much  so  that  as  an  explication  of  the  seemingly 

a  past  event  should  appear  in  a  sha-  conflicting  statements  of  nature  and 

dowf  guise.     Samuel,  too,   informs  revelation^  is  but '  the  baseless  fabric 

Saul  tmtt  the  asses  are  found,  and  that  of  a   vision,*  and   shall    soon   pass 

his  father  has  ceased  caring  for  them,  away,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behmd; 

and  is  anxious  about  his  son;  but  does  or.  if  remaining,  ranked  not  with  the 

this  necessarily  imply  that  a  vision  of  solid  conclusions  of  truth,  but  with 
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the  beautiful  dreamB  of  imaginative  compare  the  cabn,  succinct  statement 

genius.  of  Genesis  with  these  glowing,  pio- 

Let  us  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  tonal  hues?  and  are  we  not  tempted 

the  fine  writing  of  this  part  of  the  to  doubt  if  Moses  ever  had  presented, 

book: —  either  to  his  eye  or  his  imagination, 

*The  Creator  has  spoken,  and  the  any  such  prospect?  With  Moses,  all 
stars  look  out  from  openings  of  deep  is  naked  granaeur,  like  that  of  a  strip- 
unclouded  blue;  and  as  (mv  arises,  ped  winter  oak;  with  Miller,  all  m 
and  the  planet  of  morning  pales  in  the  flushed  and  verdant  beauty,  Uke  the 
east,  the  broken  cloudlets  are  trans-  same  tree  touched  with  the  breath  of 
muted  from  bronze  into  gold;  and  spring,  and  bathed  in  foliage.  We 
anon  the  gold  becomes  fire;  and  at  admit  and  envy  the  greatness  of  the 
length  the  glorious  sun  arises  out  of  faith  which  can  accept  of  the  theory 
the  sea,  ana  enters  on  his  course  re-  that  both  are  the  same  prospect  under 
joicing.  It  is  a  brilliant  day;  the  partially  different  points  of  view;  but 
waves,  of  a  deeper  and  softer  blue  cannot  pretend  that  we  have  yet  at- 
than  before,  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  tained  to  it 

light;  the  earth,  with  uttle  else  to  Wliat  alternative,  then,  is  left  us? 

attract  the  gaze,  has  assumed  a  garb  Shall  we  reject  the  testimony  of  the 

of  brighter  green;  and  as  the  sun  de-  rocks,  and  model  our  geoloj^c  theories 

clines,  amid  even  richer  dories  than  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 

those  which  had  encircled  his  rising.  Scripture  words?   For  this  we  are  not 

the  moon  appears  full-orbed  in  the  prepared.    Miller,  if  he  has  not  made 

east — to  the  numan  eye  the  second  out  his  own  theoiy,  has  crushed  those 

great  luminary  in  the  heavens — and  of  the  scriptural  anti-geologists  like 

climbs  slowly  to  the  zenith  as  night  rotten  fimgL    Shall  we,  then,  hold 

advances,  shedding  its  mild  radiance  that 

"•KS  ^  on  the  s«th  and  '=«  -^:,^^^:-^  "^  ^^'^  •"• 

last  day  of  the  Creation.    Cattle  and  Was  mistftken  in  its  age  ?' 
beasts  of  the  field  graze  on  the  plains; 

the  thick-skinned  rhinoceros  wallows  or,  with  Baden  Powell,  that  the  first 
in  the  marshes;  the  squat  hippopo-  chapter  of  Grenesis  is  a  mere  pictu- 
tamus  rustles  among  the  reedls,  or  resque  myth  or  parable?  We  have 
plunges  sullenly  into  the  river;  great  already  stated  some  reasons  why  we 
nerda  of  elephants  seek  their  food  cannot  accept  this.  There  seenis  to 
amid  the  thick  herbage  of  the  woods;  us — who  are  not  satisfied  with  either 
while  animals  of  fiercer  nature— the  Chalmers's  or  Miller's  view — to  be  but 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  bear — har-  one  other  coursei^  and  that  is,  to  let 
hour  in  deep  caves  till  the  evening,  or  the  subject  remam  in  its  uncertainty, 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey  amid  tangled  to  be  ready  to  welcome  the  true  ex- 
thickets,  or  beneath  some  broken  bank,  planation,  should  it  come;  or,  if  it 
At  length,  as  the  day  wanes  and  the  comes  nol^  to  allow  the  difficulty  to 
shadows  lengthen,  man,  the  respon-  lie  over,  with  so  many  other  far  greater 
sible  lord  of  creation,  formed  in  GhkI's  mysteries  in  nature,  providence,  and 
own  imase,  is  introduced  upon  the  reaemption,  for  the  oiscoveries  of  a 
scene,  ana  the  work  of  creation  ceases  future  life.  The  various  attempts  to 
for  ever  upon  the  earth;  the  night  reconcile  Scripture  and  Geology  have 
falls  once  more  upon  the  prospect;  been  compared  to  efibrts  made  tobridge 
and  there  dawns  yet  another  morrow,  across  an  untameable  torrent  from  op- 
the  morrow  of  God's  rest — that  di-  posite  sides:  the  bridge  is  never  corn- 
vine  Sabbath,  in  which  there  is  no  pleted,  and,  however  near  the  different 
more  creative  labour,  and  which,  architects  may  approach  each  other, 
"  blessed  and  sanctifi^ "  beyond  all  there  remains  still  a  narrow  but  furi- 
the  days  that  had  gone  before,  has  as  ous  and  foaming  interspace,  scorning 
its  special  object  tne  moral  elevation  constraint  And  it  is  hkely  that  for 
and  final  redemption  of  man.'  a  long  time  to  come  this  current  of 
It  is  conceded  that  these  descrip-  contradiction  and  controversy  will  con- 
tions  are  exquisite,  both  in  style  and  tinue  to  puzzle,  on  the  one  hand,  all 
imagination.  But  does  not  a  shade  scientific  skill,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
seem  to  cross  their  brightness,  as  we  defy  all  Christian  intellect 
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In  the  lectures  which  follow  on  the  more  value,  yet  just  as  perfect  in  his 
Two  Theologies,' Miller  shows  that  geo-  own  way,  as  a  bird  or  beast.  While 
loey  coi^ut^  the  infinite  series  of  the  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  confutes 
atheist,  by  showing  a  number  of  dis-  this  notion,  and  asserts  at  once  man's 
tinct  bemnnings,  and  that  it  disproves  faU  and  his  infinite  importance,  geo- 
the  sophism  of  Hume  as  to  creation  logy,  on  the  other,  maintains  that  he 
*  being  a  singular  efiect,'  by  opening  to  is  the  *  sum-total  of  all  the  animals 
us  the  history  of  the  remote  past,  and  —  tlt^  end  Umards  which  all  the 
introducing  us  through  the  present  to  animal  creation  hm  tended  frtym,  the- 
former  creations,  by  giving  us,  what  first  appearance  of  the  first  FcUceozoic 
Hume  truly  aigued  Mb  contempora-  fishes.  Just  as  the  architect,  design- 
ries  had  not,  an  experience  in  crea-  ing  to  place  a  certain  noble  statue  on 
tiona.*  On  the  Development  theory  the  top  ofa  commanding  column,  bears 
he  does  not  enter  at  large,  having  this  in  mind  at  every  stage  of  the 
dealt  with  it  in  another  book;  but  work,  and  in  all  his  adjustments  of 
says  simpl;^  that  its  hypothesis,  in-  the  proportions  of  the  bmldlns,  so  did 
stead  of  being  founded,  like  the  gene-  God  design  from  the  first  tnat  the 
ral  principles  of  the  geologists,  upon  mi^jestic  structure  of  life  should  be 
facts,  is  a  mere  dream,  unsupported  crowned  with  the  figure  of  man.  and 
by  any  evidence.  Such  dreams  have  was  thinking  of  him  while  employed 
often  abounded.  All  boys,  some  thirty  in  forming  &hes,  reptiles,  *  dragons  of 
years  ago.  used  to  believe  that  eels  the  prime,' and  the  monster  mammalia 
oould  be  developed  out  of  horse-hairs,  of  tne  pre- Ajdamite  world.  The  statue 
It  was  onoe  believed  that  the  Anser  of  man  was  at  len^h  formed,  and 
BemidOf  or  bumacle  goose,  was  deve-  placed  on  the  summit,  when,  hark !  a 
k>ped  out  of  decaying  wood  long  sub-  wild  blast  from  some  mystmous  re- 
merged  in  sea -water;  and  Hector  gion  blew  it  down;  but  God  instantly 
Boeoe  has  recorded  some  such  faith  set  to  work  to  rear  it  up  again,  ana 
in  his  '  Historv  of  Scotland.'  The  not  only  so,  but  to  surround  its  brow 
Epicureans  of  old  held  that  the  earth,  with  a  crown  of  celestial  glory,  or,  in 
besides  herbs  and  trees,  produced  Miller's  words,  the  *  advent  of  man, 
spontaneously  a  great  number  of  simply  as  such,  was  the  great  event 
mushroom-like  bodies,  which,  when  prengured  during  the  old  ^«o^^ic  ages; 
ripe,  burst  open,  and  revealed  young  while  the  advent  of  that  Divme  Man 
animals  (^^  and  chicks  without  pa-  'Vho  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought 
rental),  which  proved  the  founders  of  life  and  immortality  to  li^t,"  was  the 


disprove  it,  and  challenge  its  sup-  crown  of  man,  which  is  also  the  crown 

porters  to  produce  a  'single  genealogy  of  Christ,  is  not  yet  fully  woven,  and 

of  development,  to  press  into  his  ser-  Miller  expects,  with  manv,  the  apo- 

vioe  one  family  historv,  though  but  of  theosis  oi  man  to  oome  m>m  above, 

the  smallest  shell-fisL   Besides,  where  with  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 

is  such  a  series,  once  begun,  to  stop?  earth.    Here  he  cites  Coleridge,  in  a 

U  the  snail  can  develop  into  a  sing-  passage  full  of  'fancy,  indeed,  but  of 

ing-bird,  why  not  into  a  Shakspere?  that  sagacious  fanc^  vouchsafed  to 

and  why  not  a  Shakspere  into  the  only  the  true  poet'    He  mi^ht  have 

supreme  €k)d.   Mostjustly  does  Miller  quoted  with  as  much  propriety  the 

class  those  who  support  this  hypo-  line  of  another  poet- 
thesis  with  pretenders,  and  the  hypo-  , -.    ,.  ^„^  «i^„«  A,n ;«  «.„.» 
thesis  itself  with  the  mere  fictioii  of  ^^^  ^"^P"^  ^^^°«  ^  "^  '^' 

the  imagination.  although,  perhaps,  he  may  have  shrunk 

He  next  shows  the  bearing  of  geo-  from  calUn^  the  previous  creations — 

Imt  upon  an  old  question  of  the  ^ys  ichthyosauri,  pterodactyles,&c.— -notes 

ofRjpc  and  Soame  Jenyns,  in  refe-  of 'mellow  music,' in  Tennyson's  words, 

rence  to  the  space  occupied  by  man  in  and  have  thought  rather  of  harsh,  dis- 

the  scale  of  creation.    These  writers  cordant  sounds  from  the  Master's  hand, 

looked  upon  man  as  more  important  attesting  the  strength,  and  almost  en- 

fiom  his  position  than  from  his  nature  dangering  the  intemty.  of  the  instru- 

or  powers;  they  thought  him  of  little  ment,  ere  the  swell  of  nannony  arose, 
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to  pursue  its  victorious  way.  How  Davy  said  in  reference  to  some  of  its 
coroially  we  reciprocate  his  idea  that  parts — 'This  is  revelation' 
man  in  his  present  state  and  form  is  In  the  chapter  on  the  *  Discoverable 
not  final,  is  onlv  the  crude  germ  of  a  and  the  Revealed/  Miller  shows  some 
nobler  being,  who  is  to  be  made  after  of  the  enormous  blunders  in  science 
'  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  of  the  se-  into  which  theologians  used  to  be  led^ 
oond  Adam,  and  who  is,  perhaps,  to  by  pushing  the  literal  language  or 
be  as  much  superior  to  tne  present  Scripture  too  far,  and  imagining  that 
race  of  men  as  they  are  to  mastodons  the  Bible  was  intended  to  reveal 
and  me^theria.'  mt  for  this  cheer-  everything.  He  preserves  in  the  am- 
ing,  exciting,  ecstatic  thought,  let  us  ber  of  immortal  contempt  such  names 
remember  we  are  indebted  to  Scrip-  as  Voetius,  Heidesgeri,  Francis  Tur- 
ture  solely,  and  not  to  human  science  retine,  &g.  In  tl^  lecture  on  the 
or  philosophy.  *  Geology  of  the  Anti-Greologists,'  he 
Li  the  second  part  of  the  *  Two  masses  up  with  these  dead  some  Uv- 
Theologies,*  Miller  compares  the  re-  ing  flies,  although  he  is  rather  severe 
velations  of  Scripture  with  the  dis-  and  personal  in  this  portion.  His  hat 
coveries  of  geology  in  reference  to  the  two  lectures,  on  the  *  Less  Known 
Fall  of  man,  the  unity  of  the  race,  &g.  Fossil  Floras  of  ScotlancL*  are  totally 
Into  this  pfiurt  we  do  not  follow  him.  free  from  thiis  fault,  and  form  delight- 
It  is  written  with  much  ingenuity  and  ful  descants  on  his  favourite  theme, 
power,  if  it  is  not  always  satisfactory,  the  rocky  remains  and  petrified  flowers 
We  do  not  like  his  chapter  on  the  of  his  beloved  native  land 
*  Noachian  Deluge '  so  well.  In  it  he  In  quitting  this  admirable  volume, 
rather  proves  the  folly  and  absurdity  we  cannot  but  allude  to  the  three 
of  the  solutions  attempted  by  others,  ereat  losses  the  science  of  Scotluid 
than  gives  an  adequate  one  of  his  own.  has  sustained  within  the  last  few  years 
A  late  writer  in  the  '  Witness '  shows  — Edward  Forbes,  Samuel  Brown,  and 
that  even  such  a  partial  deluce  as  Hugh  Miller^  all  devoted  to  the  pur- 
Miller  supposes  involves  nearly  as  suit  of  distmct  and  lofty  scientific 
great  a  dimculty  as  the  common  view,  paths;  all  of  them  in  or  scarcely  past 
Sir  Humphrey  Davjr  says,  in  a  letter  their  prime^  and  from  whom  the  world 
to  Mr  Cottle  of  Bristol  dated  1823:  was  expectmg  greater  things  than  any 
[  What  I  stated  to  the  Royal  Society,  they  had  achieved;  all  men  of  high 
in  awarding  the  medal  to  Professor  genius,  and  who  all  set  almost  simul- 
Buckland,  has  not  been  correctly  given  taneously — being  *  lovely  in  their  lives, 
in  the  journals.  I  merely  said  that  and  in  their  death  not  long  divided 
the  facte  lately  brought  forward  proved  Honour  to  the  memory  of  au  three ! — 
the  occurrence  of  that  great  catas-  Of  Edward  Forbes,  who,  although  bom 
trophe  (the  Flood),  whicn  had  been  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  educated  and 
recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  died  in  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  con- 
and  of  which  traditions  were  current  sidered  an  adopted  Scotehman — ^with 
even  amon^t  the  most  barbarous  na-  his  keen,  comprehensive,  Cuvier-like 
tions.  I  did  not  say  they  proved  the  intellect,  his  quiet  effectivjB  teaching, 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  his  genial,  delightful  private  manners, 
deluge — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  history  his  unbounded  acoomplishmento:  to 
of  the  ark  of  Noah,  and  the  preserva-  Samuel  Brown,  the  fine  enthusiast, 
tion  of  animal  life.  This  is  revelation:  who,  although  he  failed  in  his  highest 
and  no  facto  that  I  know  of  have  been  ambition,  and  seemed  to  many  a  be- 
disoovered  in  science  that  bear  upon  lated  child  of  the  middle  ages,  an 
this  question,  and  the  sacred  history  alchemist  *  bom  out  of  due  time,' 
of  the  race  of  Shem.  My  idea  was,  gave  an  undoubted  impulse  to  the 
to  give  to  Csesar  what  belonged  to  progress  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  elec- 
Gsesar,  and  not  to  blend  divine  trified  all  who  ever  heard  or  met  him, 
troths  with  the  fancies  of  men.*  Many  by  the  elasticity  and  brilliance  of  his 
facte  have  been  added  to  geology  since  conversation  and  oratory :  and  to  Huj^h 
Davy  thus  wrote;  but  we  suspect  that,  Miller,  the  Monarch  of  the  Self-tausht. 
after  all,  the  reconciliation  of  the  Honour  to  them  all !  th^  more  as  they 
Noachian  deluge  with  these  is  as  far  all  honoured  each  other,  and  warmly 
off  as  ever;  and  that  we  must  just  say  appreciated  each  other's  studies,  and 
of  that  catastrophe  sa  a  whole— as  character,  and  genius. 
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PART  I. 

The  sun's  last  ray  was  dying, 

And  the  ni^ht  was  coming  fast; 
The  evening  breeze  was  sigmng 
Through  the  branches;  and  there  pass'd 
The  solemn  sound  of  the  vesper  beU, 
As  oft  it  came  to  the  Village  WelL 

It  was  a  moment  holy, 

For  the  mind  to  turn  away, 
And  on  the  grass  bend  lowly 
At  the  close  of  another  day. 
Again  and  again  the  siunmons  fell, 
With  solemn  sound,  o'er  the  Village  WelL 

Hie  last  beam  yet  remained, 

As  though  'twas  loth  to  ^o; 
The  cross  by  the  well  it  stamed 
With  a  bright  unearthly  glow — 
Calling  the  sinner  his  beads  to  tell, 
niere  at  the  side  of  the  Village  WelL 

Nor  call'd  in  vain;  for  stealing, 

Without  either  sound  or  word, 
A  drl  came,  humbly  kneeling. 
And  pray*d — though  no  one  heard 
Save  her  Goo,  within  tnat  quiet  dell, 
And  the  water  of  the  Village  WelL 

Oh !  it  was  fair  to  witness. 

While  the  ray  still  linger'd  there, 
As  if  it  felt  its  fitness, 
Kissing  that  form  in  prayer. 
There  seem  d  to  come  some  heavenly  spell, 
All  was  so  still  at  the  Village  WelL 

There !  the  bright  gleam  has  faded, 

And  dusk  enshrouds  the  sculptured  croaa, 
And  comins  night  has  shaded 
The  lonely  figure  on  the  moss, 
Whom  some  secret  sufferings  must  compel 
To  pray  alone  by  the  Village  WelL 

The  dark-robed  form  still  lingers 

Here  beneath  the  gloomy  s^ — 
Still  grasps  with  rigid  fingers, 
Motionless,  her  rosary; 
And  the  night-owl  gives  a  dismal  yell, 
While  he  passes  across  the  Village  Well. 

It  seems  almost  too  ghastly. 

There,  in  the  solemn  glqom. 
The  loneliness,  and  lastly. 
This  silence  of  the  tomb ! 
It  would  scare  almost  a  fiend  of  hell 
To  pass  just  now  by  the  Village  Well ! 

Hark — ^hark  again !  for  truly 

The  bell  tolls  forth  once  more: 
No  mass  proclaims  it  newly, 
For  'tis  the  midnight  hour; 
But  the  bell  rings  forth  a  passing  knell 
For  her  who  prays  at  the  Village  WelL 
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The  morning  beams  fell  brightly 
On  the  valley,  well,  and  cross; 
The  merry  birds  sang  lightly; 
But  the  figure  on  the  moss 
Still  remained  m  praver,  her  beads  to  tell, 
Still  kneeling  there  by  the  Village  Well 

PART  II. 

Years  had  pass'd  awav  since  the  fearful  day 

When  the  ^1,  at  the  old  cross  kneeling. 
Was  found  lymg  dead  when  the  night  had  fled, 

And  the  matin  bell  was  pealing. 
Her  spirit  still  haunted  the  place,  'twas  said — 

Still  knelt  at  the  cross  at  close  of  day. 
The  peasants  named  it  the  Well  of  the  iJead: 

No  one  staid  at  the  place  his  prayers  to  sav: 
Through  the  country  around  a  rumour  spread, 

That  whoso  knelt  at  the  Well  of  the  Dead, 
When  the  sun  his  very  last  ray  should  flins, 

Would  never  rise  up  from  his  grassy  becP— 
That  the  shrill-whoopmg  owl  his  dirge  should  sing; 

And  at  midnight  hour,  that  the  convent  bell 

Should  ring  for  his  spirit  a  solemn  knelL 

And  the  well  was  left  deserted, 

Covered  o'er  with  moss  and  weed; 
And  the  place  where  maidens  flirted — 

Where  would  come  both  man  and  steed — 
Where  the  lau^h  and  jest  were  utter'd— 

Where  the  village  gossips  talk'd — 
And  where  oft  the  prayer  was  muttered 
As  the  peasant  homeward  walk*d — 
Now  crumbled  away  'neath  wind  and  rain; 
The  stone  was  defaced  with  many  a  stain; 
The  bucket  rotted;  the  water  sreen: 
For  years  no  man  at  the  place  nad  oeen. 
Another  well  had  been  dug  instead: 
No  one  came  to  the  Well  of  the  Dead. 

4^  )#t  %  «  « 

'  A  fairy  child  is  little  Rose, 

With  her  meny  elfin  face : 
A  charm  there  is  where'er  sne  goes, 
Which  all  must  feel,  though  no  one  knows 

Whence  comes  her  wondrous  grace. 
The  dark-blue  eye,  the  happy  smile, 
The  countenance  so  free  from  guile. 
Shaded  by  those  brown  locks  of  hair- 
Can  any  say  she  is  not  fair?' 

Thus  it  was  said  by  young  and  old. 
For  little  Rose  was  loved  by  all; 
And  many  a  tale  of  her  was  told 
In  village  cot  and  squire's  old  hall 
How  pretty  she  was !  how  kind  and  good ! 
How  gentle !  how  never  cross  or  rude ! 
When  the  children  met  the  good  old  priest, 
She  ofler'd  her  flowers  among  the  rest 
Yet  a  special  smile  and  blessing  was  given; 
The  fatner  thought  her  an  angel  from  heaven. 

On  Whit  Sunday,  when  were  gather'd 
All  within  the  chapel's  aisle; 
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With  their  minds  to  God  directed, 

Thou^  their  eyes  look'd  all  the  while 
On  their  little  ones,  as  slowly 

To  the  priest  they  went  in  white, 
And  bent  down  in  posture  lowly, 
While  he  bless'd  and  made  them  holy — 

Pray'd  for  them,  that  each  one  mieht 

Fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  wholly. 

Then,  thou^  many  a  face  was  there 
Sweetly  bright,  and  angel-fair — 
Many  a  fi^re,  robed  in  white, 
Look'd  as  if  an  aDgel  might 
Have  descended  from  the  sky: 
Stilly  within  that  sacred  place, 
*  Little  Rose  was  fairest  yet. 
On  her  faiiy  form  and  face 
Holy  meekness,  heayenlv  grace, 

Mark'd  by  €rod  himself,  was  set 
When  she  koelt  in  solemn  prayer. 
Many  an  eye  was  bent  on  her. 

And  who  should  be  the  Queen  of  May, 
And  lead  the  dance  'round  the  village  green — 

Hold  a  regal  court  in  mimic  pl^? — 
None  oUier  than  little  Rose.  I  ween. 

The  (^oicest  flowers  were  cull  d  for  her  dress: 

They  could  not  add  to  her  loveliness. 

Her  crown  of  fairest  lilies  was  made. 

And  her  throne  with  the  laurel  array'd. 

And  thus  through  the  live-Ions  day  she  reign'd. 

Till  the  stars  came  forth,  and  daylight  waned; 

And,  wearied  alike  of  laugh  and  plav. 

They  dethroned  the  happy  Queen  of  May. 

'Twas  the  day  before  this  merry  scene — 

The  eve  of  the  first  of  May — 
The  hedges  were  budding  forth  with  green, 

And  flowers  on  the  woodlands  lay. 
Hither  and  thither  the  children  went, 
On  crowns  and  robes  for  their  court  intent; 
'Neath  the  forest  shade  they  gather'd  flowers— 
Violet,  snowdrop,  and  primrose  pale — 
And  wiled  away  many  sunny  hours, 
Li  seeking  their  spoil  through  hill  and  dale. 
But  none  went  near  the  Well  of  the  Dead, 
Thou^  the  fairest  flowers  crew  there,  'twas  said; 
For  the  children  many  a  tale  could  tell, 
Of  her  who  haunted  the  Village  Well 

The  father  of  Rose  was  waiting, 

At  the  dose  of  busy  day; 
He  stood  with  his  wife  debating. 

What  kept  her  so  long  away. 
Garlands  plenty,  and  ten  times  more, 

She  haa  gather'd  long  ere  then; 
The  shades  of  night  be^  to  lower, 

The  stars  to  come  out  again. 
The  forest  paths  would  be  hard  to  find. 
If  tiie  child  had  chanced  to  stay  behind. 

There  was  search  that  night,  both  far  and  near, 
There  were  thoughts  that  night  of  anxious  fear; 
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IliTOilgh  the  gloomy  wood,  and  open  gllule, 
The  search  for  the  missing  child  was  made. 
The  owl,  disturb'd,  whoop'd  above  their  head« 
The  hare  through  its  leafy  coverts  fled — 
The  noise  it  ms^e  fell  ghastly  and  lone; 
And,  as  the  breeze  stirr'd  the  old  elm-trees, 
They  seem'd  to  utter  a  wailing  groan. 

But  no  one  thought  of  the  Well  of  the  Dead, 
Till  the  time  when  the  midnight  hour  had  fled> 
It  was  then  there  came  the  passing  bell — 
By  mere  human  hand  it  was  never  rung — 
Aiid  the  father  thought  of  the  haunted  well^ 
And  thither  in  fearful  despair  he  sprung. 

There,  in  the  pale  and  silver  light 

Shed  by  the  solemn  moon, 
Holding  a  wreath  of  lilies  white,' 

Lay  tiie  flowret  snatch'd  so  soon. 
There  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  cross, 

Peacefully  sleeping,  she  lay; 
With  her  flowers  around  her  on  the  moaa, 

She  had  slept  her  life  away. 
The  cross  stood  forth,  with  its  grey-white  stone, 

Above  the  brink  of  the  haimted  well, 
Ab  if  it  had  made  the  child  its  own, 

And  bound  her  with  magic  spelL 
Ever  after,  when  Vesper  prayer  was  said, 
Two  flgures  pray'd  by  the  Well  of  the  Dead 

PART  III. 

The  well  has  gone,  the  old  cross  too — 
€k)ne  with  the  people  whom  they  knew; 
Crone  with  the  years  that  ne'er  return — 
Would  that  mankind  their  tale  would  learn  !-^ 
Gbne  with  the  woods  that  o'er  them  waved; 
€k)ne  with  the  hopes  and  fears  engraved 
On  many  a  heart,  long  since  at  rest, 
Where  for  the  Christian  it  is  best 

'And  sure,  some  mighty  wi2ard's  spell, 
Mas  work'd  the  change  that  meets  the  eye. 

Where  once  remained  the  haunted  well, 
Now  towers  a  mansion  loftily; 

With  gables  many,  turrets  tall. 

And  pompous  name  of  Deadwell  HalL 

No  renmant  of  old  stories  here; 

No  vestige  of  the  olden  fear; 

No  ghosts  were  known  in  Deadwell  Hall: 

The  change  from  grass  to  roof  and  wall, 

Was  not  more  great  than  what  befell 

The  legend  of  the  haunted  well 

The  water  still  oozed  up  beneath. 

And  served  the  owner  of  the  Hall; 
He  was  not  one  to  place  belief 

In  tales  like  this  at  alL 

And  hark !  for  woman's  voice  is  heard. 
And  the  sounds  of  merry  laughter; 

Tbe  well-loved  jest,  and  merry  word. 
And  sonff  from  echoing  rafter. 

And  soon  the  walls  will  echo  more, 
For  meny  times  are  drawing  near; 
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When  open  house  and  open  door, 
And  things  not  known  to  be  before, 
Will  then  be  witness'd  here. 

Eric,  the  heir,  will  be  of  age 

£re  yonder  sun  has  twice  declined; 
And  master,  servant,  mistress,  page. 

Alike  a  busy  time  will  find 
With  crowded  house  and  bounteous  feast — 
No  rest  for  either  man  or  beast; 
With  gifts  in  plenty  for  the  poor. 
To  be  doled  out  before  the  door; 
With  barrels  of  the  strongest  ale, 

And  oxen  roasted,  on  the  green; 
And  bonfires  blazing  o*er  the  dale: 

Such  doings  as  h^  ne*er  been  seen. 
And,  lastly,  all  the  crowd  must  stand. 
With  noisy  tongues,  and  cap  in  hand, 
Before  the  door,  to  welcome  home 

Their  youngLord  Eric  and  his  bride; 
Who  then  to  Dead  well  Hall  would  come, 

And  be  received  at  eventide. 

Lord  Eric,  heir,  and  only  son^ 
With  wide  domains  to  call  his  own, 
A  wife  he  loved,  both  rich  and  fair — 
Without  a  cross,  without  a  care. 
How  strange  it  is  that  Fate  bestows 
On  this  side  all — and  nothing  there  I 
A  man  has  ally  or  nought,  to  lose. 
Yet  blame  not  Fortune,  for  she  knows 
In  death  that  all  are  equal  here. 
And  Constance — ^proud,  imperious  girl. 
The  daughter  of  a  noble  earl — 
Worthy  she  was  to  be  the  bride 
Of  one  who  had  so  much  to  share. 
But  'twas  not  wealth,  ancestral  pride, 
High  name,  or  power,  or  ausht  beside, 
To  which  sne  wishM  to  be  allied: 
*Twas  for  the  man  she  felt  a  care. 

Great  was  the  bustle  and  the  noise — 

The  running,  scolding,  work,  and  din — 
While  maids  and  valets,  peasant  boys, 

And  tradesmen,  hurried  out  and  in. 
And  Eric,  their  beloved  young  lord, 

Was  to  set  out  that  self-same  day 
To  Constance's  home  at  Frvlingford, 

And  bring  his  lovely  bride  away. 

The  day  had  nearly  seen  its  close — 
Another  day  of  ioys  and  woes. 
^  The  carriage  had  drawn  up  before 
The  noble  porch  that  screened  the  door; 
And  yet  the  youthful  bridegroom  staid; 
Still  m  his  chamber  he  dela/d; 
While  horses  chafed,  and  coachman  swore, 
He  ne'er  had  been  so  kept  before. 

'Twas  almost  dark,  and  hall  and  room 
Were  shaded  by  a  doubtful  gloom, 
As  if  the  light  was  loth  to  go, 
And  knew  not  if  it  should  or  no. 
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And  80  the  valet  was  not  ri^ht, 
Perhaps,  in  what  he  said  just  then, 

That  there  had  come  within  his  sight 
Two  figures,  not  of  mortal  men: 

Two  figures — one  a  little  one- 
One  draped  in  black,  the  child  in  white — 

Who  glided  noiselessly,  as  none 

But  spirits  of  the  dead  alone, 
Up  the  long  staircase  out  of  sight. 

The  servants  laugh'd,  to  whom  'twas  told, 

Then  shiver'd,  said  'twas  dark  and  cold. 

And  quickly  left  the  talk'd-of  spot, 

As  though  the  tale  they  relished  not. 

What,  half-an-hour  9  no  Eric  yet ! 

What  can  delay  his  lordship  still  ? 
'Twill  be  but  late  before  he  get 

To  Fiylingford,  drive  as  he  wilL 
What,  more  delay !    Then  one  must  go, 
And  let  his  lordship  quickly  know 
The  carriage  waits  for  him  below. 
'Twas  with  some  fear  the  valet  walk'd 

Along  the  wide  and  echoing  stair: 
He  thought  he  saw  the  forms  that  stalk'd 

Short  time  before — that  fearful  pair ! 

And  conjured  them  afresh,  whene'er 
He  tum'd  a  comer,  for  his  light 

Cast  all  around  in  deeper  shade; 
And  the  approach  of  gloomy  night 

A  thousand  shapes  and  shadows  made. 
And  hark  I  why  thus  is  yonder  bell 

Tolling  so  slowly  for  the  dead  ? 
So  solemn  was  the  sudden  knell, 
The  candle  from  the  valet  fell. 

Leaving  the  heavy  gloom  instead. 
And  slowly,  slowly,  there  again 

Came  the  dull  sound  o'er  Dead  well  Hall; 
Then  dying  in  the  distance — then 

Seeming  quite  close  at  hand  to  fall. 
*Twas  trembling,  and  in  nervous  fear, 

The  valet  knock'd  at  Eric's  door. 
'Twas  open,  yet  no  sound  was  there. 

Nor  answer,  when  he  knock'd  once  more. 

Five  seconds,  and  a  fearful  shriek 
Startled  the  walls  of  Deadwell  Hall. 

All  rush'd  at  once  the  cause  to  seek; 

When,  pale,  and  from  his  terror  weak. 
The  valet  stood  before  them  all. 

His  pallid  lips  said,  breathlessly. 

But  these  few  words— "^w  three!— Tis  three/' 

*  *  *  «  * 

Yes !  kneeling  down,  as  if  in  prayer, 

Poor  Eric  was  found  lifeless  tnere; 

With  icy  hands  claap'd  o'er  his  breast. 

And  head  bent  down,  that  none  might  see. 

Upon  his  countenance  impress'd 

The  signs  of  fearful  agony. 

And,  while  the  crowd  stood  round  in  awe, 

The  bell  rang  forth  its  parting  knell; 

And  kneeling  there,  the  servants  saw 

The  figures  of  the  Haunted  Well  A.  J.  Townknd. 
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Thsss  ia  on  the  great  north  road,  a  of  taste,  such  an  absence  of  either 
few  miles  from  Ix>ndon,  an  ancient  plan  or  purpose  of  unity,  so  little  re- 
Tillage,  whose  tall,  substantial  houses,  gard  for  any  consideration  higher  than 
shadowed  by  rows  of  Tenerable  trees,  that  of  semsh  speculation,  direct  or 
look  down  in  grim  scorn  upon  the  restrain  this  building  mania, 
ephemeral  Cocraiey  villas,  springing  But  we  are  feeling  chafed;  the  view 
up,  mushroom-like,  everywhere  around  from  our  parlour- window  is  apt  to 
them.  Time  was — a  time  yet  in  the  disturb  our  serenity,  and  to  restore  it, 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant —  we  must  take  a  stroll  up  the  High 

when  to  go  to  H was  to  go  *  into    Street  of  H -.  along  the  shady  patn, 

the  country;'  and  a  fair  countrv  it  was  beneath  the  tall  old  trees,  and  refresh 

around,  well  wooded  and  undulating  ourselves  with  a  glance  at  houses  and 

with  hill  and  vale.  In  the  spring,  the  gardens  better  suited  to  our  taste. 

open  windows  of  those  high-peaked  We  have  reached  the  middle  of  the 

houses  let  in  rushes  of  fresh  air,  laden  up-hill  street,  and  we  shall  now  turn 

with  the  perfume  of  the  ha^;  while,  to  our  right,  reader,  and  lead  you,  if 

beneath  them,  in  the  deepening  sum-  willing  to  pause  witn  us,  before  a  cot- 

mer,  the  peaceftil  cattle  cooled  them-  tage-lme  abode,  which  has  won  from 

selves  in  clear  pools,  shaded  by  those  us  many  a  glance  of  favour.    The  door 

ridL  old  trees,  wnose  glory  was  the  pride  stands  in  the  centre,  with  a  window 

of  the  place.    But  this  time  wasy  as  I  on  each  side;  it  is  not  a  modem  door, 

said;  it  is  fast  vanishing  now.    Every-  for  you  may  turn  the  handle  yourself 

where  the  town  is  pressmg  the  country  as  you  look  through  the  class  panes  of 

out  of  sight;  lines  of  pert  viUas  are  its  upper  half,  and  eaten  a  tempting 

covering  ^ose  pleasant  meadows,  and  glimpse  of  a  mass  of  greenery  at  the 

intruding  their  upstart  gentility  upon  other  ehd  of  the  passage.    But  I  am 

the  dignified  repose  of  fi .    New  taking  you  too  soon  into  the  house;  I 

roads  are  branching  out  in  all  direc-  meant  first  to  point  out  the  treUised 

tions;  heaps  of  burned  clay,  piles  of  porch,  with  its  starry  passion-flower, 

InnckB  and  rubbish,  or,  worse  still,  the  and  tne  square  court  before  it,  paved 

skdetons  of  houses,  which  their  own-  with  small,  various-coloured  pebbles, 

ers  *  b^an  to  build,  but  were  not  able  and  enclos^,  not  by  a  wall  or  fence  of 

to  finish/  disfigure  the  once  rural  land-  railings,  but  by  the  greenest  of  thick, 

scape.    Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  closely-clipped  hedges.  Andnow,  hav- 

We  know  this  rash  from  the  city  to  ing  opened  the  door  into  a  wide,  con- 

the  suburbs  is  a  siga  of  the  times;  we  venient  lobby,  we  will  turn  into  this 

know  the  demand  must  meet  with  right-hand  parlour,  which,  take  my 

its  corresponding  supply.     We  our-  word  for  it,  is  the  pleasantest  of  the 

selves  desiderate  a  modest  abode  be-  two.    We  can  open  this  pretty  arched 

yond  the  reach  of  city  smoke,  but  window,  and  step  out  upon  the  sward, 

within  that  of  city  conveyances;  and  Here  is  a  garden  for  you !    What  say 

it  is  just  because  we  have  rashlv  fixed  you  to  this  velvet  turf,  and  that  rich, 

ourselves  upon  one  of  these  new  branch  overshadowing  tree  1  That  mossy  knoll 

roads  that  we  write  feelingly.    When  beneath  it  was  KaXe  Stanley's  fa- 

our  villa  was  built,  it  had  a  pleasant  vourite  seat;  she  thought  this  garden 

view,  over  fields,  of  the  distant  city,  unequalled;  those  beds  of  old-world 

now  blocked  out  by  two  long  rows,  of  flowers  were  her  delight     And  this 

insignificant  uniformity,  wmch  have  brings  me  to  tell  you  my  story.   Take 

assumed  the  dignity  of  a  street,  and  your  seat  under  the  tree;  or,  if  you 

by  detached  ^ups  of  the  aforesaid  prefer  it,  in  the  wainscoted  parlour, 

skeletons,  in  interesting  varieties  of  upon  that  easiest  of  old-fashioned  easy- 

incompletenesa,  our  most  immediate  chairs,  and  with  that  fair,  old  garden  be- 

prospect  being  a  brick-field,  which  has  fore  you,  give  me  your  ears  and  heart, 

oroudit  its  select  colony  into  close  and  you  will  live  through  my  tale, 

neighbourhood.    We  have  therefore  a  *  I  shall  never  marry,*  said  Kate 

rij^t  to  complain  that  so  few  ghmpses  Arnold,  in  a  low  but  decided  tone. 

Vol.  XXV.  q 
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She  made  this  rash  speech  as  she  stood  charm.    Kate  looked  after  them  for  a 

one  bright  evening  leaning  against  that  minute,  and  then  entered  the  parlour, 

very  arched  window,  talking  to  her  'To  leave   this  most  pleasant  of 

newly-married  friend,  Greorge  Stanley's  rooms,'  she  said,  stepping  in,  'this 

sister.    She  had  come  from  her  city  dear  old  house,  and  tne  ^urden !  and 

home  to  nass  a  pleasant  afternoon  all  for  Harry  Hamilton!' 

with  the  oride  before  she  left  her  George  Stanley  rose  up  from  the 

brother's  house,  and  the  two  girls  had  sofa.    Kate  had  not  perceived  him 

sat  at  that  open  window  for  hours,  when  she  spoke.    'There  is  nothing 

What  thev  had  been  talking  about  so  surprising  in  it,'  he  answered.    '  My 

long  may  be  in  some  measure  divined,  little  gay  sister  likes  town  better  than 

From  the  bright  look  in  Ellen  Hamil-  oount^;  would  rather  see  people  than 

ton's  face,  it  was  ea.sy  to  see  that  she  trees;  so  she  feels  no  great  pang  in 

had  been  paintine  her  own  lot  in  leaving  hera    And  Harry  Hamuton 

glowing  colours:  '  tne  lines  are  fallen  is  not  to  be  spoken  lightly  of.' 

unto  me  in  pleasant  places,'  was  read  '  I  did  not  know  vou  heard  me,'  said 

in  her  smiling  eyes;  and  she  had  been  Kate:  'and  I  would  not  disparage  your 

uiginff  upon  her  friend,  perhaps  too  friena  for  the  world.   He  is  very  agree- 

wanmy,  the  blessings  of  matrimony,  able,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  very  esti- 

For  E!ate  looked  cool  and  unrespon-  mable.' 

sive:  there  was  something  moody  in  'But  much  more  is  necessary  to 
her  dark  eyes  as  she  uttered  the  words;  please  the  difficult  Kate  Arnold  ? ' 
words  at  which  the  voung  Mrs  Hamil-  The  inquiry  was  put  in  a  tone  half  in 
ton  shook  her  head  reprovinglv,  for  earnest  and  half  in  jest 
she  well  knew  that  it  would  be  Kate's  Kate  looked  up,  rather  surprised, 
own  fault  if  her  declaration  was  veri-  then  answered  simply,  'Yes.' 
fied.     She  jumped  up  from  her  low  George  Stanley  walked  across  the 
seat,  and  snaking  out  the  flounces  of  room,  and  then  took  a  slow  turn  back, 
her  liffht  silk  dress  with  one  hand,  Kate  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  looked 
stole  the  other  coaxindy  round  Kate's  into  the  open  book  he  had  laid  down, 
waist    'And  why,  dear  Kate?'  she  'D'Aubign^s 'Protector!"  she  ex- 
whispered.   *  Come,  tell  me;  you  don't  claimed:    'why,  have  you  not  read 
know  how  faithfully  I  can  keep  a  secret'  Carly  le  f  What  an  interminable  study 

'Pooh!  pooh!'  said  Kate,  smiling  you  make  of  this  subject!' 
down  to  the  fair  young  face,  so  eagerly  Stanley  did  not  answer;  he  was 
upraised.  '  What !  you  think  I  have  looking  intently  into  the  garden, 
some  interesting  tale  to  tell,  some  ro-  '  He  is  pondering  a  crushing  answer 
mantic  attachment,  blighted,  of  course!  to  my  flippant  remark,'  she  thought; 
Eh,  Ellen?'  She  laughed  mischiev-  'or  perhaps  he  is  cogitating  turning 
ously.  but  yet  so  merrily,  that  Ellen  that  grass-plot  into  a  oed  of  potatoes, 
was  disappointed.  now  Ellen  is  gon&'  She  was  just 
*  I  don  t  imderstand  you,  Kate,'  she  ready  to  cry  ou^  'Oh,  don  t,  Mr  Stan- 
said,  half-vexed.  ley,'  when  ne  turned  suddenly  round 

'  Come,  clear  that  cloudy  brow,  to  her. 
Ellen,  for  I  think  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  '  How  much  is  necessary?  What  is 
your  Harry  in  search  of  his  httle  wife,  it  you  require,  Kate?'  he  asked.  She 
We  can't  ail  be  happy  wives,  vou  know,  scarcely  knew  what  he  said.  He  came 
and  happy  spinsterhood,  though  in-  up  to  her.  'Why  are  you  so  determined 
finitely  inferior  in  your  eyes,  may  be  not  to  marry?'  he  asked:  for  he  had 
honestly  chosen,  believe  me.  Ah!  Mr  overheard  her  speech  to  Ellen. 
Hamilton,  good-evening.'  Kate  looked  up,  amazed  at  the  bold- 
Ellen  did  not  stay  to  pursue  the  sub-  ness  of  this  question;  but  his  eyes  met 
ject  now.  Henry  Hamilton,  a  frank,  here  with  so  much  grave  eamestneas, 
pleasant-looking  young  man,  had  join-  that  she  could  not  help  answering  him. 
ed  them,  with  all  the  lover's  eagerness  'The  real  truth  is,  I  am  afraid  f  shall 
in  his  eyes;  her  hand  slipped  &lf-un-  never  be  loved  enough,'  she  said,  with 
consciously  into  his,  and  after  a  few  an  impulse  of  franlmess.  She  looked 
words  to  Kate,  they  were  strolling  at  him  with  clear,  bright  eyes,  whicl 
down  the  flower-path  to  en^oy  a  tite-  owned  no  shame  in  this  honest  oon- 
d-t4te,  whi<^  haa  lost  nothmg  of  its  fession.  There  was  a  glow  on  her  chedc, 
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beightened  by  the  chann  of  her  dark,  of  responsibility.    He  did  not  wonder 

rich  hair.  It  was  a  dangerous  moment,  much  over  the  past;  he  knew  that  he 

*  Would  mine,  Kate,  the  whole  love  had  always  admired  Kate,  and  that, 

of  my  heart,  be  of  value  in  your  evesT  if  he  had  so  often  argued  against  her 

Kate  did  not  answer  *  George  took  her  opinions,  it  wa«  from  an  honest  desue 

hand  within  his.     *  Speak  to  me,'  he  to  convince  her,  and  bring  her  over  to 

said;  *Iam  very  anxious,  I  am  wait-  his   views.     As  for  her  declaration 

ing,  Kate.'  that  evening,  he  only  smiled  a  man's 

That  deep,  earnest  tone,  thrilled  smile  at  tliat;  he  piqued  himself  on 

through  her  heart  having  seen  her  heart  all  along  be- 

'Do  you  really  mean  it?'  she  asked,  neath  her  reserve  and  apparent  cold- 

with  an  eager  look;   *that  you  love  ness;  and  he  knew  the  worth  of  his 

mff    What,  me?'  own  afiection  well  enough,  not  to  feel 

'Nay,  vou  must  have  known  it,'  more  than  a  little  pleasant  surprise 

said  Stanley.  that  that  heart  should  have  met  his 

*Then  you  think  I  am  affecting  sur-  own  so  readily.  The  matter,  therefore, 

prise?'  said  Kate,  in  an  offended  tone,  waa  soon  settled  in  his  mind.    Men 

'No — no  J  I  only  thought  your  wo-  are  not  given  to  love  reveries,  and  he 

manly  instmct  must  have  told  yoa  less  than  many:  his  grave,  practical 

Don't,  Kate,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  nature  seized  much  more  easily  upon 

have  offended  you  now;'  and  he  held  facts  than  fancies;  and  Kate  would 

fast  the  hand  which  was  trying  to  have  been  rather  startled,  had  she 

escwa  known  that,  when  he  woke  up  from 

'  fiut  we  are  always  quarrellin^we  an  apparent  dream  to  say '  Good-night,' 

never  agree,  you  know,'  said  KAie,  he  was  cogitating,  not  upon  looks  and 

Boftening;  *  how  could  I  suppose tones,  but  upon  the  relative  rents  of 

No;  I  don't  think  I  can  believe  it.'  several  houses  they  had  passed  on 

'  It  is  I  who  might  be  offended  now,  their  way. 

I  think,'  returned  George;   *but  do  And  could  Stanley,  on  his  part,  have 

yon  care  to  believe  it,  Kate?    For  only  looked  very  deeply  beneath  the  veil 

tell  me  that  the  fact  is  worth  proving,  of  Kate's  inner  nature,  he  would  have 

and  I  will  demonstrate  it,  not  to  your  trembled  a  little.   There  was  no  glance 

leason,  but  to  your  heart.'  at  externals  here;  she  did  not  give  a 

'Oh!   I  am  the  most  incredulous  thought  to  those  pleasant  accessories 

person,'  said  Kate;  'not  even  Euclid  of  an  engagement  which  are  so  much 

eoold  convince  me.'     She  looked  at  to  most  giriS;  even  that  favourite  house 

him  laughingly;  but  tears  quivered  and  garden  did  not  then  cross  her 

beneath  ner  eyelids.  memory;    she  was  absorbed  in    the 

'My  dearest  Kate!'  realisation  of  a  secret  dream.    Kate 

These  few  words  did  not  contain  any  knew  that  she  had  always  Uked  George 
very  apparent  argument;  but  perhaps  Stanley;  she  was  onlv  now  discover- 
Kate  found  a  logic  in  them  sufficiently  ing  that  the  so-called  'liking'  was  a 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  singular  circum-  deep  love;  she  had  turned  with  indif- 
stanoe  that,  though  they  sat  together  ference  from  the  conmionplace  fan- 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  upon  that  cies  of  other  young  men,  imconscious 
identical  sofa  that  had  been  tne  scene  of  her  secret  perception  of  Stanley's 
of  so  many  discussions,  they  did  not  depth  of  feeling  ana  capability  of  af- 
enoounter  one  point  of  disM-eement  fection.  *  I  must  be  loved  deeply  and 
Ijtte  in  the  evening,  when  George  ac-  devotedly,'  she  had  confesswi  to  her- 
oompanied  Kate  down  the  hill,  dusky  self;  'I  do  not  ask  for  riches;  I  care 
with  coming  niffht,  they  scarcely  spoke  little  about  outward  circumstances; 
more  than  half-a-dozen  words;  but  in  but  I  must  have  love:  it  is  the  neces- 
Kate's  face  there  was  a  deep,  restrain-  sitv  of  my  nature;  it  is  this  wealth 
ed  joy.  There  was  Hght  enough  for  a  onlv  that  can  make  me  rich.'  She  had 
lover  to  see  it;  and,  though  Stanley  looked  about  for  it  in  vain;  she  was 
said  nothing,  he  drew  her  hand  closer  shutting  up  her  heart  in  disappoint- 
within  his  arm,  while  a  strange  mois-  ment,  when  suddenly  this  treasure  had 
tore  dimmed  his  eyes.  '  This  dear  become  hers.  She  thought  she  knew 
girl  loves  me!'  he  thought;  and  his  the  value  of  such  a  nature — so  genu- 
manly  heart  swelled  with  a  new  sense  ine,  straightforward,  and  earnest;  and 
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the  discovery  of  a  long-felt,  silent  pre-  Ellen  was  not  given  to  speculation, 

ferenoe  on  his  part  gave  her  the  sweet-  that  is,  of  a  mental  kind;  and  it  only 

est  joy.    Over  and  over  again  she  re-  cost  her  a  minute  or  two  of  grave 

peated  to  herself  that  nigh^  *  He  loves  wonder  as  to  how  such  a  man  as  her 

me!    he  has  long  loved  me!     This  brother  and  Kate  Arnold  had  come 

ffrave,  practical  man  loves  the  wilful,  into  coi\j  unction, 

oreaming  girl ! '   The  difference  in  their  *  They  used  to  be  for  ever  amiing, 

characters  only  enhanced  the  triimiph.  you  know,*  she  remarked  to  Harry; 

Again  and  again  she  said,  'Oh,  how  Kate  was  so  wild  and  fanciful,  and 

happy  I  am !    It  is  the  sweetest  mo-    George  so  serious,  and — and ^ 

ment  of  my  life !  It  has  actually  come  *  Matter-of-fact,  I  suppose,  like  my 
to  me,  this  joy  which  I  have  thought  little  wife,'  said  Harry, 
might  never  bie  mine.'  And  Kate  ad-  Ellen  assented,  without  feeHng  at 
mitted  it  into  the  very  centre  of  her  all  offended.  '  But  there  is  no  ac- 
soul,  and  garnered  it  up  there,  till  it  counting  for  reserved  people,  like  my 
became  the  core  of  her  happiness — ^her  brother,  EUen  continued;  *  they  are 
'  one  pearl  of  great  price,  for  which  always  taking  you  by  surprise.  How- 
she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  else.  ever,  Fm  very  glad  he  is  married  and 

These  two  hearts  had  come  into  the  settled;'  two  states  which  went  to- 
closest  of  unions  that  evening,  and  yet  gether,  in  Ellen's  estimation, 
what  a  gulf  lay  between  them !  And  George  and  Kate,  meanwhile, 

*****  little  regardmg  what  the  world  said 

I  shall  pass  hastily  over  the  period  about  their  union^  were  spending  its 

of  their  engagement  first  golden  hours  m  some  of  Engluid's 

There  were  no  obstacles  in  the  way  fairest  haunts.  They  were  happy,  of 
of  their  imion.  Kate's  parents  had  course;  for  it  would  be  heresy  to 
no  objection  to  bestow  the  eldest  of  a  breathe  a  doubt  whether  the  honey- 
large  family  upon  a  man  holding  a  moon  is  really  the  brightest  moon  m 
sufficiently  respectable  position  in  so-  the  year.  Yet  there  are  some  to  whom 
ciety,  and  generally  esteemed,  even  by  the  wrenching  of  old  ties  and  the  form- 
those  who  did  not  fully  appreciate  his  ing  of  new  ones,  is  not  so  speedy  a  work 
sterling  character.  Ellen  Hamilton  as  is  generally  imagined;  who  find  ex- 
was  delighted  to  see  her  friend  Kate  citement  rather  than  peace  in  the  no- 
treadinff  so  fast  upon  her  footsteps,  velty  of  their  position;  and  whose  heart, 
and  had  many  a  merry  lau^  at  her  fonoly  lingermg  over  the  home  it  has 
expense,  in  which,  however,  Kate  her-  left,  will  not  at  first  sink  down  into 
self  could  just  then  afford  to  join,  its  imtried  rest 

CHAPTEE  II. 

Let  us  look  into  the  same  pleasant  veries;  while,  if  Ellen  were  here,  she 
parlour  several  months  after  the  mar-  would  be  amazed,  that,  though  it  is 
riage  of  Kate  and  Stanley.  It  is  even-  just  six  o'clock,  there  is  no  eager  step 
ing  again,  of  a  dull  and  brooding  kind,  to  the  opposite  window  to  watch  for 
however.  Kate  is  sitting  in  the  large  your  husband's  return;  nay,  you  are 
easy-chair  before  the  ganien  window,  actually  sitting  with  your  bacK  to  it ! 
with  her  feet  upon  the  sill,  a  book  Indications  these  which  may  lead  us 
half  open  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  to  look  more  closely  into  tne  young 
vaguely  fixed  on  the  green  boughs  of  wife's  face.  There  is  a  clouded  fore- 
her  favourite  elm,  where  the  birds  are  head,  which  seeks  rest  too  often  in 
carolling  their  sunset  concert.  But  it  the  open  palm,  and  in  the  deptibs  of 
is  doubtful  whether  she  hears  that  the  eyes  there  is  a  wandering  sad- 
sweet,  g[urgling  music,  at  any  rate  the  ness,  which  glances  too  much  into  the 
sense  fails  of  conveyance  to  the  mind,  past  and  future,  to  show  great  emoy- 
There  is  something  so  listless  in  her  ment  of  the  present  If  any  onehad 
face,  as  almost  to  be  called  melancholy,  asked  Kate  what  ailed  her,  she  would 
Ah !  Kate,  that  dreamy  mze  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  tell,  or  at 
call  forth  a  sage  shake  of  the  head  least  to  condense  into  one  complaint 
from  any  wise  observer,  that  matri-  the  numerous  intan^bilities  that  made 
mony  had  not  yet  ended  your  girl  re-  up  the  darkening  evil  of  her  lot  Was 
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not  her  husband  good,  kind,  and  at-  her  voioe  with  any  of  her  usual  little 
tentive  ?  Oh  yes,  might  be  the  hasty  inquiries  into  the  business  of  the  day, 
answer,  followed,  however,  by  a  vague  and  George  was  already  absorbed  in 
donbt,  for  Kate  owned  an  ever-growing  his  book.  Kate  glanced  at  his  grave 
heartache.  And  if  her  Georee  were,  face  with  an  added  sense  of  injiuy. 
indeed,  idl  that  he  ought  to  be,  why  *  Was  this  the  way  in  which  he  re- 
was  she  not  happy  ?  She  had  asked  joined  her  he  professed  to  love  best  in 
herself  this  question  before  the  honey-  the  world  ?'  And  she  thought  of  her 
moon  was  over,  and  it  remained  un-  long,  solitary  day,  in  every  hoiu:  of 
answered  yet.  She  pondered  it  now;  which  she  had  longed  for  evening  and 
she  thought  how  she  had  expected  to  his  return;  and  was  this  the  promised 
eivJOT  life  in  that  tasteful  old  garden  joy?  Kiite  gave  another  indignant 
and  favourite  house;  she  remembered  glance:  he  tmned  a  page;  yes.  he  was 
how  she  had  induced  George  to  re-  actually  reading,  and  was  no  doubt  as 
main  in  it,  though  he  had  thought  unconscious  of  anything  wrong  on  his 
a  smaller  one  more  suitable;  she  was  part,  as  he  was  of  her  keenly- wounded 
nndisputed  mistress  ofboth;  she  might  sense  of  disappointment.  Her  heart 
sit  on  that  green  knoll  all  day  if  she  swelled  The  silence  grew  every  mo- 
liked,  but  it  would  be  with  the  con-  ment  more  oppressive,  and  her  efforts 
sdousness  that  she  might  just  as  well  to  keep  back  that  sign  of  woman's 
have  been  in  her  old  city  home,  for  weakness — tears — more  difficult.  She 
any  adequate  satisfaction  afforded  by  had,  too,  a  great  aversion  to  anything 
her  new  one.  'Perhaps,'  thought  that  might  look  like  assuming  the 
Kate,  '  it  would  have  been  better  S'  I  part  of  an  iiyured  wife.  She  could 
had  consented  to  live  in  one  of  those  and  did  believe  that  Stanley  was  guilt- 
small  specimens  of  Cockney  taste,  just  less  of  any  design  of  offence,  and  it 
below ;  I  might  have  been  just  as  was  just  that  cool  unconsciousness  on 
happy.  What  are  externals  to  me  T  his  part  of  the  state  of  her  feelings 
She  asked  it  with  a  bitter  sense  of  that  gave  the  aggravating  sting.  Was 
dissatisfaction;  tears  gathered  slowly  his  aS'ection  so  much  less  than  hers, 
beneath  her  eyelids,  and  fell  faster  that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  hers  de- 
and  faster,  as  she  sunk  gradually  manded?  Where,  then,  was  the  sym- 
under  the  power  of  dejection.  A  mthy  of  heart  sne  had  longed  fori 
knock  startled  her;  she  did  not  open  Had  he  so  soon  become  the  cool,  in- 
the  door  herself,  for  the  reason  that  a  diti'erent  husband,  that  he  could  meet 
minnte  or  two  was  necessary  to  regain  her  after  the  absence  of  so  man v  hours 
her  composure,  and  she  had  scarcely  with  no  inclination  for  that  niendly 
time  to  clear  away  the  tell-tale  mois-  intercourse  of  soul  for  which  she  was 
ture  before  her  husband  entered.  athirst?    Was  he  so  sufficient  to  him- 

Geoi]Ke  had  several  small  packages  self,  that  he  could  dispense  with  her 
in  his  hands,  and  by  the  time  these  in  this  way?  Why,  then,  did  he 
were  laid  away,  he  had,  perhaps,  for-  marry?  Why  not  have  contented  him- 
gotten  the  usual  greeting  kiss,  or  it  self  for  ever  with  his  books?  And 
might  be  his  clear,  quick  eye  had  with  a  bitter  glance  at  that  identical 
taken  in  Kate's  leisure  seat,  with  her  volume  actually  in  his  hands,  Kate 
back  to  the  window,  for  he  took  pos-  rose  hastily,  imable  to  brook  longer 
session  of  the  sofa  with  no  other  salute  restraint,  and  stepped  out  into  tlie 
than  the  brief  words,  *  Well,  Kate ! '  garden.  She  turned  down  a  litle  side- 
To  which  Kate  as  briefly  responded,  walk,  out  of  sight  of  the  window,  and 
stifling  the  impulse  of  her  heart  to  then  stood  stifl.  *He  does  not  love 
hasten  up  to  him  with  a  warmer  and  me,'  she  said  to  herself;  '  at  least  not 
more  wifely  welcome.  '  I  can  surely  what  /  call  love.  On,  why  did  I 
be  as  cold  as  he,*  was  the  quick  whis-  marry?  At  least,  if  I  was  not  happy 
per  of  pride,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  before,  I  was  saved  from  misery — the 
she  went  coolly  about  her  preparations  misery  of  having  doled  out  to  me  such 
for  tea,  hushing  the  indignant  sensi-  a  poor,  limited,  every-day  sort  of  feel- 
tive  throb  in  her  bosom.  ing  as  he  calls  love.    And  I  feel  with- 

The  two  sat  down  to  tea  in  silence;  in  me  such  a  wealth  of  affection,  such 

for  Kate,  however  unconscious  she  a  capacity  for  happiness,  if  he  would 

endeavoured  to  appear,  could  not  trust  but  let  them  find  scope !'    And  Kate 
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glanced  up  imploringly  into  the  calm  the  marks  of  tears  on  her  face  that 
evening  heaven  above  her,  as  if  be-  night,  answered,  with  mudi  more  feel- 
seeching  the  desire  of  her  heart  The  ing  than  judgment,  '  She's  eone  to  becL 
softness  of  the  air,  the  sweet  stillness  poor  dear,  and  cried  herseli  to  sleep,  I 
of  reposing  nature,  stole  upon  her  ex-  nope.  She's  not  used  to  being  left  all 
citement,  and  subdued  it  into  a  sadder  alone,  nicht  and  day  too,  Fm  think- 
calmness.  At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  ing.'  And  she  bustled  out  of  the  roono, 
hope  fluttered  stilL    *  Oh,  I  will  not  leaving  George  standing  apparently  si- 

f*ve  up  yet!'  she  thought.    'Perhaps  lent  with  surprise, 

have  not  gone  the  right  way  to  work.  A  minute's  thought  brought  him  to 

Perhaps  he  was  tired  to-night — weary  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  the  next,  how- 

with  the  annoyances  of  the  day,  and  ever,  induced  him  to  turn  back,  ring 

I  ought  to  have  met  him  more  cheer-  the  oell  for  lights  and  supper,  and  re- 

fully.'     Something  whispered,    *  He  seat  himself  with  his  bode.    He  took 

was  not  too  tired  to  read;'  but  Kate  no  notice  of  Ann's  impertinent  obser- 

Buppressed  the  suggestion,  and  with  a  vation,  but  r^id  on  until  his  usual 

rising  wish  to  remedy  matters,  turned  hour  of  retiriiu:.    Upon  entering  his 

back  to  the  house.  bedroom,  he^und  his  wife  seated 

*Will  you  take  your  revenge  at  at  the  tiable,  wrapped  in  her  white 
chess,  Gkorge?'  she  asked,  making  the  dressing-gown,  and  apparently  read- 
difficult  effort  at  once;  for  Kate,  when  ing.  Kate  rose  up  as  he  came  nearer, 
decided,  was  finn.  her  dark  unbound  hair  clinging  loosely 

There  was  no  reply.    Kate  glanced  roimd  her,  her  face  pale  with  weeping, 

round  the  empty  room,  then  at  the  but  now  wearing  a  cold,  proud  look 

hat-peg  in  the  hall:  he  was  gone  out  which  he  had  not  seen  before. 

The  sanguine  impulse  droo()ed,  but  'Well,  Kate?' he  asked,  half  amazed, 

Kate  braml  it  up  by  sitting  down  to  and  half  angry, 

her  piano.    It  was  Stanley's  eift,  and  '  I  am  waiting,'  she  replied,  coolly; 

she  felt  a  little  self-reproach  in  re-  *  I  have  been  waiting  ever  since  you 

membering  how  seldom  of  late  she  had  came  in.' 

touched  it  for  his  amusement    She  'And  for  what,  may  I  ask?    For 

knew  he  loved  music.    It  had  been  a  heaven's  sake,  Kate,  put  off  that  tra- 

mutual  delight  at  first;  but  of  Late,  sedy-air,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean 

trifles  like  those  of  this  evening  had  By  acting  as  you  have  done  to-night' 

frequently  disturbed  the  serenity  of  '  Let  me  have  your  explanation  first, 

her  mind,  and  music  jarred  upon  a  if  you  please,'  said  Kate,  in  the  same 

discordant  heart  'Trifles!— were  they  tone.      Mine  will  then,  perhaps,  be 

indeed  such?'    She  looked  up  at  the  not  required.' 

growing  dusk,  and  once  more  pressed  *  If  any  such  thing  were  necesaaiy, 

down  the  rising  sadness  by  a  vigorous  do  you  think  I  should  give  it  upon 

commencement  of  a  spirited  march;  such  a  demand?'  asked  Geoige,  fast 

but  when  she  had  played  it  twice  losing  his  temper, 

through,  and  it  grew  later  and  later,  Kate  made  no  answer,  for  she  was 

and  still  Stanley  did  not  return,  her  no  loncer  able  to  maintain  her  assump- 

patience  failed,  and  hope  expired  with  tion  of  dignified  coldness,  and  to  speak 

it    An  hour  after,  Stanley  re-entered  before  she  got  rid  of  the  choking  in 

the  room.    It  was  dark,  and  there  her  throat  was  impossible,  so  she  sat 

were  no  signs  of  the  evening  repast  down  again,  and  took  up  her  book, 

The  night  breeze  blew  in  a  chilling  with  a  secret  consciousness  that  she 

welcome  from  the  still-open  window,  was  not  going  through  the  affair  at  all 

There  was  something  very  drear  and  as  she  had  previously  arranged.  Geoige 

comfortless  in  the  aspect  of  things  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the 

alt<»gether,  which  might  excuse  Stan-  room  in  silence,  and  then  stopped  be- 

ley's  impatient  ring  of  the  bell,  and  fore  Kate. 

the  harsh  tone  in  winch  he  demanded  '  Let  me  advise  you,  Katherine,'  he 

of  the  servant,  'Where's  your  mis-  began,  gravely,  'not  to  repeat  this 

tress?'  night's  folly.    1  am  sorry  that  I  have 

Ann,  a  warm-hearted  country  girl,  several  times  of  late  seen  in  you  indi- 

whom  Kate  had  brought  with  her  cations  of  temper  which  I  would  not 

from  her  own  home,  and  who  had  seen  otherwise  have  believed  Tiy  and  con- 
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f|uer  it  before  it  is  too  late.    I  say  this  now.    Her  fair  vision  of  married  bliss 

for  your  own  happiness,  as  well  as  was  dissolved  for  ever,  and  the  cold, 

mine.'  hard  reality  pressed  itself  upon  her. 

'Happiness!' exclaimed  Kate,  thrown  Do  you  say  she  was  makine  it  cold 

off  her  guard  by  the  bitterness  of  her  and  hard — she  was  creating  her  own 

feelings     '  Happiness  is  indeed  over,  misery '?    That  is  true;  but  it  did  not 

when  you  can  speak  to  me  and  treat  make  her  the  less  miserable.     Pride 

me  as  you  have  done  to-night.    My  wa£  over;  she  lay  cnished  and  pro- 

temjier,*  too  I — "  and  of  late ! "  *    She  strate ;  she  did  not  care  whether  Georce 

felt  wounded  beyond  expression.    He  saw  her  or  not,  there  was  a  wide  gmf 

80  completely  misunderstood  her;  she  between  them;  his  ficure  was  dim  to 

felt  it  to  be  so  impossible  to  make  him  her  on  the  other  side;  she  felt  she 

understand  how  her  deepest  feelings  should  never  cross  it  to  stand  beside 

had  been  hurt  and  disappointed;  and  him  a^ain.    How  Ions  she  would  have 

then  to  have  the  added  msult  of  such  lain,  is  doubtful,  if   Ann,   aroused 

an  imputation — it  was  too  much !    She  from  her  slumbers  by  that  continued 

started  up  with  a  sort  of  cry,  and  ran  sound,  had  not  started  up  at  last  with 

down-stairs  into  the  darkened  garden,  a  sense  of  the  truth,  and  hurried  to 

and  beneath  her  favourite  tree  she  the  door,  with  *  What's  the  matter, 

threw  herself  down  en  the  grass,  and  mistress  \     Darline  Miss  ELatie,  are 

buried  her  hot  face  upon  the  cool,  you  ill?'     Then  Kate  rose  up  quick 

damp  mound.    Only  for  a  moment,  as  lightning,  swent  back  the  hair  from 

however;  a  strong  arm  was  almost  im-  her  faee,  ana,  with  one  gasp  for  breath, 

mediately  arotmd  her;  and  lifting  her  replied^ '  I  am  well  enough,  Ann,  dear; 

up  an  if  she  had  been  a  wilful  cnild,  the  wmd  is  high  to-night     Gk)  to 

her  husband  carried  her  back  to  her  sleep.'    She  then  hastily  got  into  bed. 

room,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  all 

key  beneath  his  pillow.  was  still 

If  you  are  mad,  Katherine,  I  am  George  arose  from  his  seat,  con- 
not,'  he  said,  briefly.  They  were  the  vinced  more  deeply,  by  this  sudden 
last  words  he  addressed  to  her  that  calm,  of  the  wilfulness  of  her  passion. 
ni^t.  No  word  passed  between  them,  how- 

AJite  sank  down  upon  the  ground  ever.  He  went  away  in  the  morning. 
in  an  agony  of  grief  and  mortification;  before  Kate  awoke  from  her  troubl^ 
restraint  was  ^  over,  and  the  long  daylieht  sleep.  In  the  evening  he 
pent-up  excitement  of  weeks  burst  founa  her  quiet  and  calm,  only  very 
forth  in  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  tears,  pale  and  subdued.  He  made  no  allu- 
She  wept  there  for  hours;  and  George  sion  to  what  had  passexL  He  unfor- 
sat  by  the  bedside,  leaning  his  head  tunately  thought  tne  less  aUusion  to 
on  hjs  hand,  and  looking  on  with  a  such  a  disgraceful  scene  the  better. 
pale,  grave  face.  Perhaps  he  thought  Kate  had  no  courage  to  attempt  it; 
ner  the  victim  of  some  moral  mania;  she  redded  the  matter  as  hopeless; 
this  night  had  ^ven  him  a  fearful  her  pride  would  not  suffer  her  to  ex 
view  into  her  wild,  passionate,  unre-  plain  herself.  How  could  George  un- 
strained natiuv:  but  he  did  not  im-  aerstandher?  Or  how  could  she  com- 
denitand  what  ne  said.  He  thought  prehend  what  might  lie  beneath  the 
it — as  men  are  too  apt  to  stigmatise  reserve  of  his  nature  %  Men  are  gene- 
ts excitement  in  women — an  ebulli-  rally  undemonstrative;  he  particularly 
tion  of  temper,  terrible  indeed  to  wit-  so;  and  the  evil  was,  that  he  never 
ness,  and  his  heart  ached  deeply;  but  asserted  or  explained  himself,  as  she 
it  was  at  the  destruction  of  that  house-  often  did. 

hold  peace  which  lay  mined  before       Ellen  came  in  the  following  mom- 

him,  not  from  any  conception  of,  or  ing,  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  in 

sympathy  with,  her  feelings.  The  poor  chat.    She  was  full  of  spirits,  being 

imhappy  wife  wept  on.    Pity  her;  do  one  of  those  happily-constituted  per- 

not  Duune  her  too  hastily,  however  sons  whose  temperament  knows  no 

erring  and  deluded.     Hers  was  a  na-  tidal  influences.     One  elate  flow  of 

tore  too  passionate  for  this  prosaic  merriment    overwhelmed    Kate    for 

world;  her  imagination  had  enveloped  hours;  and  it  was  only  well  for  her 

her  in  dreams,  but  she  was  awake  that  Ellen  was  not  a  Keen  observer, 
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and  that  her  animated  dissertations  Ellen  glanced  at  it,  with  a  little  dis- 

upon  her  new  bonnet,  her  household  appointntent    '  Oh !  a  picture !    You 

economies,  and  her  fiarry,  required  kiiow  I  don't  care  much  for  pictures, 

little  more  than  an  apparently  atten-  Harnr.* 

tive  ear,  and  a  few  civil  r^oinders.  *  You  will  for  this,*  he  replied,  un- 

EUen  had  full  license  to  talk,  and  rolling  it 

Kate  sat  at  her  work  with  a  grave,  There  was  nothing  very  ori^al  in 
composed  face,  in  which  there  were  the  subject — ^a  babe  lisping  its  even- 
no  veiy  superficial  indications  of  the  ing  prayer — ^but  there  were  truth  and 
si>ent  storm  in  her  heart  She  was  a  toucmng  grace  in  its  treatment  It 
willins,  if  possible,  to  forget  herself;  was  in  an  ancient  chamber,  with  streaks 
and  she  pressed  Ellen  to  spend  the  of  sunset  upon  rich,  quaint  furniture, 
day  with  ner;  to  which  the  ktter,  no-  that  the  little  pious  scene  transpired, 
thmg  loth,  consented,  Ann  being  de-  It  was  as  if  the  playful  boy  had  leaped, 
spatched  with  a  message  to  Ellen's  half-undressed,  from  his  mother's  arms 
httle  servant  for  Mr  Hamilton  upon  upon  the  bed,  and  she  had  whispered 
his  return.  Ellen's  heart,  to  say  the  that  her  darling  had  forgotten  some- 
truth,  was  full  of  a  deeper  subject  thing,  and  that  thought,  sobering  the 
than  any  she  had  yet  discussed,  but  dimpling  sunshine  of  his  face,  ana  fill- 
Eikte,  unfortunately,  was  lamentably  ing  nis  large  eyes  with  an  uplookinus; 
incurious;  and  it  was  not  until  the  awe,  he  was  kneeling  within  his  son 
afternoon  had  half- waned  that  her  per-  nest,  and  lifting  up  tmy  clasped  hands 
ception  was  aroused  so  far  as  to  seek  in  baby  prayer.  The  little  face,  with 
a  confidence  longing  to  be  yielded.  its  pure,  wondering  look,  caught  Kate's 
That  near  approaching  future,  so  gaze,  and  she  fixed  it  there,  unoon- 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  young,  scious  of  the  feelings  written  in.  her 
happy  wife,  proved  sufficiently  inte-  own,  unconscious  that  George  was  re- 
resting  to  Doth,  for,  when  tea-time  garding  her  with  a  strange  eager- 
came,  it  found  them  sitting  at  the  ness. 

open  window,  Kate  in  her  easy-chair,  '  It  is  very  pretty,'  said  Ellen,  break- 

and  Ellen  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet  ing  the  thoughtftd  silence;  *  which  of 

her  fair,  loose  curls  veiling  a  flushed  the  figures  do  you  like  best^  Harry  1' 

cheek,  her  bright,  half-conscious  eyes  '  The  boy  is  lovely,'  said  Geoi^e, 

raised  for  sympathy  to  her  friend's  half  to  himself;  and  he  looked  at  uie 

face.    It  was  not  turned  away  unre-  earnest  baby   eyes   with  a  sort  of 

rnsivelv;  it  was  no  forced  attention  longing  love, 

t  filled  the  dark  eyes  of  Kate  with  Kate  glanced  up  quickly,  and  fixed 

earnest  thoughtfulness.    She  sat  list-  her  eyes  on  her  husband.    She  seemed 

ening  with  a  tide  of  new  emotion  to  dive  into  his  very  thought,  and 

swemng  at  her  heart,  and  when  Ellen,  drew  back,  a  strange  pang  darting 

hearing  a  knock,  jumped  hastily  up,  across  her  lately-felt  joy.     She  saw 

and  ran  to  open  the  door  to  Hany.  that  he  had  caught  at  the  very  same 

Kate  drew  a  oeep  breath,  and  pressed  hope  that  had  just  given  her  oonsola- 

her  hand  to  her  eyea    Some  new  hope  tion,  and  an  indefinable  jealousy  filled 

gave  them  an  imusual  lustre;  they  lit  her  mind.    She  turned  away  from  the 

up  her  pale  face  with  a  light  that  lovely  picture  which  a  moment  before 

caught  Stanley's  glance  as  the  two  had  suggested  so  much  pleasure.  *And 

husbands  came  in.    But  there  was  no  is  this  new  bliss  to  prove  my  torment 

smile  of  intelligence  between  these  tool'  the  unhappy  girl  said  to  herself, 

two,  such  as  £3len  and  Harry  were  '  Am  I  to  present  to  him  an  object  to 

exchanging,  and  something  painful  in  absorb  his  affection  more  surely  from 

the  sense  of  contrast  deepened  upon  myself?     No,  I  cannot;  I  will  not!* 

the  feelings  of  both,  as  Harry  chatted  She  knew  not  what   she  said.     A 

gaily  with  his  young  wife,  good-hu-  strange,  rebellious  recklessness  settled 

mouredly  answering  her  endless  ques-  within  ner  bosom,  and  turned  her  joy 

tions.  into  Kail  and  wormwood.    Did  (George 

'I  have  brought   you  something,  see  that  dark,  troubled  look?    AJas! 

Ellen,'  he  said,  when  tne  tea  equipage  if  he  did,  it  was  only  suggestive  of 

was  removed,  drawing  forth,  as  he  still  deeper  miscomprehension.     He, 

spoke,  a  long  roll  of  paper.  too,  turned  away  in  bitterness. 
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CHAFTEB  III. 

The  autumn  monthB  passed,  winter  poet-world  together — Kate's  rich  musi- 
was  drawing  near.  The  lapse  of  time  cal  tones  giving  a  new  charm  to  favour- 
had  only  increased  the  barrier  of  mis-  ite  passages,  and  Walter  listening 
comprehension.  Kate  walked  in  her  with  delight,  or  potiring  out  his  boyish 
now  dreary  garden,  crushing  dead  dreams  as  he  had  never  done  to  any 
leaves  beneath  her  feet,  and  smUins  one  before.  There  was  a  frankness 
with  a  sort  of  mockery  over  her  dead  and  self-forgetfulness  in  her  subject, 
hopes.  Her  previous  state  of  dejec-  a  freedom  from  all  lady-airs  of  affecta- 
tion had  given  place  to  a  bitter  acti-  tion  about  Kate,  delightfully  different 
▼ity.  She  did  not  now  sit  still  and  from  all  his  previous  feminine  experi- 
dreun.  reflection  was  insupportable  ence,  and  the  boy  Walter  felt  for  her 
when  hope  was  over.  She  nourished  a  pleasant  mixture  of  the  freedom  of  an 
in  her  heart  a  new  anguish,  at  which,  equal,  with  the  respect  and  admiration 
however,  she  oould  scarcely  bear  to  look,  due  to  one  greatly  nis  superior.  Kate 
The  contrast  of  Ellen's  feelings,  in  a  did  Walter  a  great  deal  of  good,  for 
position  so  similar,  was  inexpressibly  such  a  friendship  is  a  wonderful  ad- 
painfdl,  and  she  sought  relief  from  it  vantage  to  a  youth  of  his  age,  and 
anywhere,  and  by  any  means.  There  there  is  little  danger  to  a  masculine 
wCTe  some  friends  of  hers,  who  had  mind,  which  will  perforce  come  into 
lately  taken  possession  of  a  villa-like  sufficient  practical  contact  with  the 
mansion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  world,  in  a  food  which  may  prove  a 
daughters,  fine  showy  girls,  with  horses  sort  of  poison  to  the  sensitive  heart  of 
at  their  command,  frequently  rode  down  woman.  So  Kate  fed  her  early  tastes, 
to  call  upon  Kate,  and  invite  her  to  and  revived  into  new  vigour  dormant 
join  thenL  She  was  ready  enough  to  susceptibilities,  while  in  all  she  said 
while  away  some  of  her  long,  lonely  and  repeated  there  was  an  under- 
houjs  in  this  exhilarating  amusement;  tone  of  sadness,  a  dash  of  sarcasm,  a 
had  her  heart  been  only  at  ease,  she  flavour  of  bitterness,  strangely  attrac- 
would  have  thoroughly  eiyoyed  these  tive  to  Walter. 
morning  rides  in  the  fresh,  sharp  air.  George  at  first  took  little  notice  of 
She  knew  little  of  riding  at  first,  but  Kate's  new  pursuit,  indeed  he  did  not 
Walter  Marchmont,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  know  much  about  it,  and  it  was  not 
who  had  accompanied  his  sisters  in  until  Ellen,  a  little  jealous  of  these 
their  first  visit,  conceived  a  strong  new  friends,  suggested  the  idea,  that 
liking  for  Elate,  and  under  his  tuition  he  saw  anything  objectionable  in  it. 
she  soon  gained  experience  and  ease.  One  evening,  however,  he  happened 
Walter  was  a  pale,  delicate  youth,  to  be  home  rather  earlier,  ana  some- 
who  had  iust  left  school,  and  had  not  what  surprised  at  not  finding  Kate 
yet  fixed  upon  any  profession;  his  returned,  nis  discontent  was  increased, 
motherthoughtitwoulddohimgoodto  when,  half- an -hour  after,  she  came 
recruit  in  coimtry  air  for  a  while;  and  riding  back  with  Walter  in  a  manner 
hitherto  he  had  miproved  this  favour-  sufficiently  rapid  and  reckless  to  justify 
able  interregnum  oy  lolling  at  full  some  apprehension.  He  said  nothing 
length  upon  the  grass,  and  devouring  yet,  but  held  open  the  gate  while 
poetnr  and  novels  by  the  dozen.  It  Walter  assisted  her  to  dismount.  He 
was  fortunate  for  him  that,  just  when  did  not  ask  him  in,  but  Kate  made  up 
it  became  too  cold  for  this  luxurious  for  the  omission.  *  Come  in,  Walter,' 
«2^0»^  he  had  encountered  Kate;  and  she  said,  with  much  warmth;  'you 
tiie  riding  enterprise  was  quite  a  de-  know  we  are  going  to  read  the  *Lay  of 
bghtfol  change.  The  boy  had  really  the  Bell'  together.'  So  Walter,  no- 
some  sparks  of  genius,  and  he  and  thing  loth,  consented;  and  he  and  Kate 
Elate  coalesced  at  once.  She  brought  sat  down  on  the  sofa  after  tea,  and 
out  of  her  hidden  treasuiy  the  stores  absorbed  themselves  in  Schiller.  It  is 
of  romance  which  had  slept  there  true  that  George  had  his  newspaper 
since  her  marriage,  and  as  the  two  in  his  hand,  but  that,  perhaps,  did  not 
cantered  on  in  the  crisp  morning  make  this  German  reading  any  the 
air,  leaving  the  Misses  Marchmont  more  pleasant.  Kate's  sweet,  clear 
far  behind,  they  roamed  through  the  tones,  ringing  out  the  music  of  'the 
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Bell/  would  somehow  arrest  his  ear:  '  Indeed/  said  George,  dubiously,  as 
he  looked  at  the  two  from  over  the  he  returned  Walter's  shake  of  the 
top  of  his  *  Spectator.'  He  was  con-  hand;  and  Kate  smiled  a  half-melan- 
Bcious  that  he  had  never  shown  much  choly  smile  as  she  bade  him  fi;ood-by. 
sympathy  with  Kate's  poetical  tastes;  He  had  no  sooner  left  the  room, 
he  had  occasionally  listened  to  her  than  a  gloom  seemed  to  fall  upon  it. 
upon  sufferance,  as  it  were,  and  had  Greorge  still  held  his  paper,  not  reaad- 
rather  liked  the  sound  of  her  voice;  ing  it,  fpr  his  thoughts  were  busy,  and 
but,  as  he  glanced  now  at  Walter's  it  was  a  sort  of  cover  to  his  sUence; 
animated  face,  and  the  hearty  appre-  and  Kate,  excited  by  her  ride  and 
ciation  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  it  Walter's  company,  tried  to  resist  the 
did  strike  him  that  such  sympathy  coming  reaction.  At  last  George 
must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  Kate,  and  raised  nis  eyes,  and  broke  the  sUenoe. 
that  he  perhaps  had  not  even  tried  to  'May  I  request,  Katherine'  (he 
share  her  pursuits  as  he  might  have  never  called  her  Kate  now),  *  that  yoa 
done.  will  give  up  this  riding  mania?  It  is 
'  She  emoys  this  boy's  company,'  he  anything  but  proper  for  you,  or  con- 
thought;  she  does  not  look  like  that  ducive  to  your  health,  as  you  must  be 
when  we  are  together  alone.'    And  he  awara' 

looked  again  at  her  bright  cheek  and  His  speech  sounded  formal,  for  the 
lit-up  face.  reason  tnat  he  had  been  mentally  de- 
She  raised  her  eyes  at  the  moment,  bating  upon  it  for  some  minutes, 
and  they  met  his — clouded  and  gloomy.  'And  why  not]*  exclaimed  Kate, 
Kate  could  not  see  that  anything  of  with  at  least  spontaneous  warmth, 
self-reproach  had  darkened  them,  she  *  I  find  it  extremely  conducive  to  my 
only  saw  discontent — reproof  it  seemed  pleasure,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  my 
to  her.  nealth.    It  is  always  considered  so.' 

She  closed  the  book  a  little  haughtily.  *You  choose  to  ignore  the  reason 

*  We  w^on't  read  any  more  now,  Wal-  which  makes  it  Twt  so  for  you,'  said 

ter,'  she  said;  *Mr  Stanley  does  not  Geoiye.      'The   reckless   manner  in 

like  German.'  which  you  rode  this  afternoon  showed 

George  was  piqued.  a  strange  disregard  for  anything  but 

'  I  do  not  presume  to  dislike  what  I  vour  pleasure,  certainly.    I  have  to 

don't  understand'  said  he.  with  ironi-  beg  that  you  will  not  take  such  vio- 

cal  humility.     *  I  am  sucn  a  pitiable  lent  exercise  again.' 

being  as  to  be  destitute  of  a  capacity  '  To    command,    yon   mean,'  said 

for  languages,  Mr  Marchmont'  Kate,  bitterly.     *  And  I  wonder  l^ 

*  I  really  do  pity  you  a  little.'  said  what  right  you  would  deprive  me  of 

Walter,  rising  up.  with  a  frank  laugh,  my  only  pleasure?' 

*But  you  can  at  least  eiyoy  the  poets  '  Your  "  only   pleasure!" — a   ride 

of  vour  own  country?'  with  a  romantic  boy!'  said  Georse, 

Mrs  Stanley  would  tell  you  there  pointedly.    *  These  are  strange  words, 

are  some  unfortunate  wretches  who  are  featherine.' 

bom  dead  to  poetry,'  returned  Stanley.  *  And  argue  something  itranffer,  do 

And  Walter  could  not  help  noticing  they  not?     asked   Kate,   recklessly, 

the  bitter  tene,  and  the  flush  on  Kate's  *  Wny  should  I  not  speak  the  truth  % 

cheek.    He  glanced  from  one  te  the  What  does  it  signify  to  ^loss  over  our 

other,  then  said,  c^uickly,  'Ah!  but  feelings  with  miserable  disguises?  Am 

Mrs  Stanley  appreciates  practical  ac-  I  happy?    You  know  I  am  not   Does 

tivity  far  above  a  mere  dilettante  taste  my  present  life  afford  so  many  plea- 

for  books,  &c.,  like  mine,  and  was  giv-  sures,  that  I  can  bear  to  sive  up  this 

ing  me  excellent  advice  this  morning,  new  diversion  of  painfiu   thou^tl 

how  I  must  make  these  things  my  re-  You  know  it  does  not.' 

creation,  and  not  my  business.    It  is  'And  the  future?'   asked  Georj^ 

quite  a  spur  to  me,'  he  added,  with  a  comine  up  to  her — '  that  £uture  which 

half-laugning  earnestness;  '  I  know,  if  Ellen  nas  just  realised  with  such  de- 

I  don't  make  myself  a  position  in  the  light;  is  there  no  reason  in  it  for  some 

world,  Mrs  Stanley  may  like  to  chat  self-restraint?' 

with  me  now  and  then,  but  she  will  Kate  was  too  much  blinded  by  her 

despise  me  in  her  heart'  excitement  to  discern  something  of 
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hope  beneath  George's  anxiety.    Her  but  you  have  undeceived  me.    Should 

feelinga  broke  from  their  usual  re-  Grod  give  you  a  child,  you  would  make 

straint.  it  a  root  of  bitterness  between  us.    I 

*  There  is  nothing  in  it  for  me !'  she  cannot  bear  any  longer  such  scenes  as 

exclaimed.    *  There  may  be  something  last  night.    I  am  not  a  man  to  think 

for  you — a  new  love  to  replace  the  that  two  beings  ought  to  Hve  together 

old  one  that  you  cast  away  out  of  only  to  make  each  other  miserable, 

your  heart  so  soon;  but  not  .for  me !  I  have  had  an  offer  made  me  by  our 

Do  not  deceive  yourself:  I  shfldl  never  firm  to  open  an  advantageous  position 

be  a  happy  mother,  like  Ellen.'    And  in  India  as  foreign  partner;  I  have 

she  biust  into  tears,  and  ran  up  into  refused  it;  but  last  night  I  altered  my 

her  own  room,  to  pour  out  the  pa-  decision.    I  will   take  you  to  your 

roxysm  unseen.  mother's  home,  Katherine;  you  will 

Geoige  stood  where  she  had  left  be  happier  there.    Let  the  world  be 

him  for  several  minutes;  and  as  he  told,  if  you  care  for  its  opinion,  that 

stood,  with  a  ray  from  the  evening  yours  is  a  visit — mine  a  temporary 

sky  falline  on  his  face,  the  lines  of  absence,  an  experiment  for  your  bene- 

care  which  late  months  had  marked  fit    I  have  insured  my  life,  and  shall 

there  seemed  to  deepen  their  stanip.  make  all  arrangements  for  your  com- 

At  last  he  sank  down  on  the  sofa,  and  fort     I  am  acting  from  conviction, 

covered  his  face  with  his  hands.    He  I  have  felt  from  the  first  that  I  was 

remained  long  thus,  and  when  he  rose  strangely  destitute  of  the  power  to 

up  and  left  the  room,  he  looked  an  make  you  happy.    At  least  I  will  no 

Older  man  than  when  he  entered  it  longer  make  you  miserable.    Neither 

that  evening.    Kate  was,  or  seemed  will  I  rob  you  of  your  child's  love, 

to  be,  asleep  when  he  went  uj).    He  Katherine.'    He  tiuned  away  as  he 

elanced  at  her,  and  said  to  himself,  spoke,  and  went  out    He  was  gone 

I  will  not  speak  to  her  till  the  mom-  to  business — ^gone  to  give  in  his  change 

ing.'     He  lay  awake  counting  the  slow  of  purpose. 

hours,  and  wondering  how  one  night  Kate  walked  up  and  down  the  gar- 
could  seem  to  engulf  a  lifetime.  H^  den.  How  the  sky  brooded  over  her ! 
pily  Kat€  rose  very  early;  perhaps  she  What  a  leaden,  lurid  tinge  it  wore ! 
bad  not  slept  so  well  either.  George  She  went  in  to  breakfast,  with  Stan- 
let  her  get  up  and  dress  herself;  ne  ley's  words  ringing  in  her  ears,  and 
soon  followed  her  down-stairs.  She  repeating  them  mechanically  over  and 
was  in  her  empty  winter-garden,  look-  over.  Walter  came  early.  He  had 
ing  with  morbid  sympathy  on  the  brought  her  horse  down  for  their  usual 
cheerlessness  of  nature.  Stanley's  ride:  it  was  a  fresh,  pleasant  morning, 
firm  step  crushed  the  leaves  beside  he  said. 

her.    She  turned  round.  What  struck  'Oh,  very  pleasant  1'  Kate  replied, 

her  in  his  look?  and  laughed. 

'  Katherine,'  he  said,  *  if  I  under-  Walter  thought  her  laugh  sounded 
stood  you  aright  last  night,  my  society  rather  strange. 
has  o^ised  to  afford  you  any  pleasure  Kate  never  hesitated  as  to  whether 
— nay,  it  is  rather  a  restraint^  a  pain  she  should  ride  or  not  Perhaps  she 
to  you-'  He  stopped  a  moment,  but  felt  that  George  had  done  with  her; 
she  had  no  answer  ready:  did  he  ex-  that  she  was  free,  completely  her  own 
pect  one?  *I  beheve,*  he  went  on,  mistress  now;  and  of  course  such  fre^ 
that  you  were  hai)pier  in  your  mo-  dom  was  delightful.  At  any  rate,  one 
therms  home  than  in  mine.  There  might  have  thought  she  revelled  in  it, 
wafl  another  pause,  and  Kate  glanced  for  she  rode  in  her  wildest  and  most 
up  at  him,  but  said  nothing.  'I  reckless  style.  She  talked  and  laughed 
knew  it  was  so,'  said  Stanley,  speak-  with  Walter  as  he  had  never  heard 
ing  quicker;  *  I  did  not  need  your  her  before;  and  he  could  not  tell  why 
nlence,  Katherina  I  have  to  tell  you,  he  looked  in  her  face  so  often,  ana 
that  if  you  are  unhappy,  I  am  no  less  mistrusted  the  vivid  colour  there, 
so.  I  see  there  is  no  nope  of  its  being  They  had  been  riding  more  than  an 
different  Perhaps  I  have  been  fom  hour,  when  Kate,  who  was  in  ad- 
enough  of  late  to  hope  something — from  vance,  suddenly  turned  her  horse's 
yoor  approadiing  maternity,  I  mean;  head. 
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'  We  will  go  back.'  Walter  heard  which  could  no  longer  be  suppressed  ? 

her  say:  *  I  am  tired.  But  there  is  no  time  for  the  indulgence 

She  new  past  him  as  she  spoke:  he  of  grief    Dr  Elliot  opens  the  door,  to 

could  not  keep  pace  with  her  at  all  beckon  her  in. 

that  momine.    But  he  had  caught  a  *  Is  there  no  hope,  sir  1    The  little 

glimpse  of  the  whiteness  of  her  face,  lamb !'  and  poor  Ann  stifles  something 

and  a  vague  terror  urged  him  at  least  choking  in  her  throat, 

to  kecD  her  in  sight    She  was  in  the  *Too  late!'  he  sajrs;  'I  only  wonder 

house  before  he  reached  the  comer  of  it  came  into  the  world  alive.     If  it 

the  road;  and  he  was  hesitating  as  to  could  only  have  lasted  out  one  night, 

whether  he  ought  to  enter  it  or  not,  till  this  crisis  was  over.* 

when  Ann  ran  out  to  him  with  a  pale  *  I  loved  the  little  thing  alreadv,' 

and  frightened  face.  said  Ann,  bursting  into  tears.  *0h,  the 

'  Ride  to  Dr  Elliot's,  Master  Walter;  poor,  poor  mother ! ' 

I  am  sure  my  mistress  is  very  ill'  Ana  now,  how  fares  it  in  that  still 

Walter  did  not  wait  a  second  bid-  and  darkened  room  1  Ann  knelt  by 
ding;  it  was  only  just  down  the  hill,  the  bedside,  her  red,  swollen  eyes 
The  good  doctor  was  fortunately  at  fixed  through  a  dim  haze  upon  the 
home.  Walter  seized  his  hand  with  white  face  of  her  mistress.  Kate's 
more  warmth  than  politeness.  *  Don't  large  eyes  were  open,  and  full  of  con- 
wait  for  your  cab.  sir:  it's  only  just  sciousness.  What  a  whirl  of  emotion 
above.  You  know  Mrs  Stanley's  pretty  had  throbbed  beneath  that  now  faintl^- 
cottage.  m  ride  down  for  Mr  Stan-  beating  heart !  And  now,  how  stiU 
ley.'  she  felt !    Ah,  who  could  deceive  her  I 

*  Why],  the  lad's  had  riding  enough;  did  she  not  feel  the  ciurent  of  her  life 

he's  all  in  a  tremble;  drink  this  glass  ebbing  slowly  out?    What  clear  light 

of  wine,  sii^'  said  the  worthy  doctor,  was  tnat  which  flashed  upon  her  spirit, 

arresting  Walter  half-way  down  the  and  before  which  life's  disguises  were 

firden.    *And  now,  off  with  you,  as  rent  away?    It  was  Death  that  had 

see  you're  bent  on  it'  come  so  near  to  her,  and  that  oversha- 

Walter  gave  one  clance  to  see  Dr  dowed  her  with  its  awe. 

Elliot  trudging  sturdily  up  the  hill,  *  Doctor,  how  long  do  you  think  I 

and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  shall  last?'  she  asked,  as  he  came 

And  in  the  brief  hour  that  followed  softly  in. 

upon  that  reckless  ride,  what  a  life-  *  Many  years,  I  hope^  my  dear  young 

time  transpired   for  Ejate!     Alone,  lady,'  was  the  kind,  out  coward  an- 

with  her  faithful  Ann,  in  an  agony  of  swer;  *only  you  must  keep  vourself 

soul  thatnonebutherself  could  know,  quiet,  and  not  excite  yourseli  to  ask 

.a  little  life  sprung  into  premature  ex-  me  anything.' 

istence.  An  mfant  cry  thrilled  through  Kate's  lips  moved  with  a  faint,  bit- 

the  mother's  heart;  and  in  that  pas-  ter  smile.    *  I  should  like  to  kiss  my 

sionate  burst  of  tears,  Kate  wept  away  baby,'  she  said, 

her  unnatural  indifference.    It  was  in  '  Presently,  not  just  now;  wemustget 

vain  that  Dr  Elliot,  now  arrived,  urged  you  a  little  stronger  first ; '  and  the  doctor 

the  necessity  of  calmness  and  com-  tiuned  away  his  ill-dissembling  face, 

posure ;  the   bitter  repentance,  the  And  now  they  plied  her  with  cor- 

strange.  undefinable  joy    struggling  dials,  which  she  tried  to  force  down; 

within  ner,  must  have  vent    But  the  for  life  hung  upon  the  effort, 

kind  physician  did  not  need  to  plead  *0h,  not  yet!'   she  cried.    *Keep 

long:  a  mightier  hand  than  his  began  me  up,  Dr  Elliot!  I  cannot  die  yet: 

to  still  those  throbbing  pulses;  not  I  am  not  ready!    I — I  want  to  pre- 

yet  must  the  mother  embrace   her  pare  myself    And  she  put  her  hand 

babe.    A  languor,  perhaps  only  to  be  to  her  clammy  forehead,  and  tried  to 

expected,  must  succeed  that  excite-  think    Vain  mockery !    She  felt  it  at 

ment,  and  meanwhile  Dr  Elliot  may  the  core  of  her  heart,  and  helpless 

whisper  to  Ann,  with  a  grave  and  tears  gushed  forth, 

anxious  face,  for  Kate  will  scarcely  'For  God's  sake,  be  cabn,  madam,* 

hear  them  now.    Why  does  Ann  steal  said  the  alarmed  doctor.    '  Can't  you 

from  the  room^  and,  sitting  down  on  commit  your  soul  to  Qod,  my  diild? 

the  stairs  outside,  pour  out  the  sobs  Don't  you  believe  in  your  Saviour)* 
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And  poor  Dr  Elliot  shook  his  head,  *Is  it  dead?*  asked  Kate,  calmly, 

with  a  sad  sense  of  his  incompetency.  '  You  mean  that  Grod  has  taken  it 

But  earth  was  swelling  in  her  heart,  from  me  to  punish  me.    I  was  not  fit 

and  how  raise  herself  to  heaven?  to  be  its  mother:  I  did  not  wish  for 

Just  then  a  hand  was  laid  upon  the  it:  I  perilled  its  little  life.    Did  I  say 

door,  and  a  voice  solicited  admission.  I  loved  you,  George?    You  see  what 

'George!'  said  ICate,  straining  her  my  love  was — a  guilty  selfishness.  I 
eager  eyes.  '  I  must  see  him,  Dr  heard  my  child  cry,  and  I  felt  a  new 
£iliot  I  must  see  my  husband  be-  life  spring  up  in  mv  heart.  I  under- 
fore  I  die.*  stood  what  a  true  love  was,  and  that 

Perhaps  Dr  Elliot  thought  it  was  my  idolatry  for  you  had  been  only 

too  late  to  refuse.    George  was  ad-  dit^guised  selfit;hness.     God  has  pu- 

mitted:  he  came  up  to  the  bedside,  nished  me.'    She  covered  up  her  face 

Was  that  white  ana  altered  face  the  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  clasped 

same  that  he  had  seen  excited  with  her  hands:  'Oh,  my  little  baby!'  she 

animation  the  night  before?    He  ut-  cried  out  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  fell 

tared  a  low  crv,  and  sank  down  on  his  back  fainting. 

knees,  tookupher  cold,  trembling  hand,  All  that  night  Kate  lingered  upon 

and  bowed  down  his  forehead  upon  it  the  brink  of  the  grave.    George  never 

'Kate,  my  Kate,  are  you  veiy  ill?'  left  her.    It  was  his  arms  that  sup- 

Hifl  ey^  were  full  of  a  wild  fear.  ported  her;  his  hand  that  bathed  her 

Kate  looked  into  them  for  a  mo-  forehead   with   Cologne   water;   his 

ment,  and  read  all  his  soul  there,  voice  that  whispered  sacred  Scripture 

'George,  you  love  me,  after  all — after  words  of  consolation  and  love,    ^ate 

alir  she  repeated,  eacerly.  saw  that  he  submitted  without  one 

'As  mv  own  soul,  Katie!'  thought  of  reproach  towards  her,  or 

'Ah !  aon't  let  me  die,  George !  don't  repinmg  against   Heaven;   and  she 

let  me  die  now ! '  she  cried,  wildly,  bowed  ner  heart  in  penitent  acouies- 

din^g  round  his  neck.  cence.     She  no  longer  doubtea  his 

'Hush. darling!  hush!'  said  George,  love;  she  reposed  on  it  with  a  child- 
gulping  aown  h&  strong  emotion,  as  a  like  confidence;  she  wondered  how 
glance  into  Dr  EUiot's  face  told  him  she  had  so  deeply  mistaken  him.  It 
all  that  wa9  to  be  feared.  And  he  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  deserved 
soothed  her  with  loving  words^  and  to  die,  without  this  precious  assurance, 
{^ve  her  the  cordiak  himself,  pillow-  Grod  had  been  gracious  to  her  weak- 
ing  her  head  on  his  bosom,  and  still-  ness.  and  her  spirit  lav  subdued  at 
ing  his  own  beating  heart.  Poor  child !  his  teet,  waiting  his  will 
his  love  was  the  cordial  for  which  she  And  through  the  long  hours  of  that 
had  been  so  long  athirst;  it  revived  night,  how  much  did  Stanley  learn  of 
her  sinking  spirit;  it  stilled  the  fever  self-reproach  for  past  miscomprehen- 
of  her  heart  Tears  stole  gentlv  from  sion,  and  of  sympath v  with  the  inner 
mider  her  dosed  eyehds.  She  lay  depths  of  a  wounded  heart  It  was 
quiet  and  calm;  her  lips  moved,  but  not  till  morning  found  Kate  in  a  gen- 
no  sound  was  heard.  After  awhile  tie  sleep,  and  ne  read  in  Dr  Elliot's 
she  looked  up.  kind  eyes  that  there  was  yet  hope, 

'Bring  me  my  little  one,'  she  said;  that  George  left  the  room,  and  gomg 

'I  must  give  it  to  George  now.    I  am  into  one  adjoining,  where  a  tiny  form 

clad  I  have  something  to  leave  him.  lay  stretched  in  a  still  calmer  rest 

Why  don't  you  bring  it  to  me  ?    Ann,  knelt  down  beside  his  dead  infant,  ana 

wiU  not  you  ? '    She  turned  her  eager  poured  out  his  strong  heart  in  tears, 

eyes  to  poor  Ann's  tell-tale  face.  Kate  did  not  die.    She  lived  to  blot 

*It  is  sleeping,'  stammered  Ann.  out  that  day's  agony  from  her  hus- 

Kate's  grasp  upon  her  husband's  band's  memory— lived  to  make  him 

hand  grew  ri^d    '  I  will  see  it ! '  she  happv  in  a  true^  unselfish  love,  which 

said,  imperatively.  that  nour  of  bnef  maternity  had  sown 

Tnere  was  but  one  way.     'Your  within  his  heart— a  love  that  gave 

babe  is  at  rest,  dear  child,'  said  Dr  without  asking,  and  that  received  its 

Elliot     '  Qod  has  taken  care  of  it  for  own  unsought  reward 

vou;  for  he  saw  that  you  would  not  There  came  at  length  another  and 

oe  able*  still  happier  day,  when  Kate  placed 
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in  his  arms  a  little,  rosy,  healthy  babe,  Kate  pressed  her  husband's  hand, 
and  watched  him  press  the  tiny  fin-  and  bent  over  her  sleeping  babe.  A 
gers,  and  kiss  the  soft,  warm  lips  with  few  tears  fell  on  its  little  forehead, 
a  joy  devoid  of  any  shadow  of  her  George  stooped  and  kissed  them  off. 
former  jealousy.  Perhaps  an  infant  angel  was  pre- 
*  We  will  call  our  boy  Walter,*  said  sent  at  that  moment  in  that  happy 
Greorge.  'I  will  tell  him,  when  he  chamber,  and  some  sense  of  over- 
calls  to  ask  after  you  this  evening,  as  shadowing  wings  hushed  the  deep 
he  returns  from  business.  He  will  joy  of  their  hearts  into  a  chastened 
not  be  a  little  pleased — eh,  Katel'  aw& 


Tom  BrowfCe  School  Days.    By  an  Old  deep  in  parts,  and  thirty  yards  across,  from 

Boy.     Cambridge:   Macmillan  &  Go.  which  there  was  a  fine  swimming  reach 

Small  dvo,  420  pp.  right  down  to  the  Mill    SwifVs  was 

reserved  for  the  sisth  and  fifth  forms,  and 

CHAFFWro  A  KEBPEB.  ^ad  a  Springboard  and  two  sets  of  steps: 

The  river  Avon  at  Rugby  is  a  slow  and  the  others  had  one  set  of  steps  each,  and 

not  very  clear  stream,  in  which  chub,  were  used  indifferently  by  all  the  lower 

dace,  roadi,  and  other  coarse  fish,  are  (or  boys,  though  each  house  addicted  itself 

were)  plentiful  enough,  together  with  a  more  to  one  hole  than  to  another.    The 

fair  sprinkling  of  small  jack,  but  no  fish  school-house  at  this  time  affected  Wratis- 

worth  sixpence  either  for  sport  or  food,  law's  hole,  and  Tom  and  East,  who  had 

It  is,  however,  a  capital  river  for  bathing,  lt*arned  to  swim  like  fishes,  were  to  be 

as  it  has  many  nice  small  pools  and  found  there  as  regular  as  the  clock  through 

several  good  reaches  for  swimming,  all  the  summer,  always  twice,  and  often  three 

within  about  a  mile  of  one  another,  and  times  a-day. 

at  an  easy  twenty-minutes'  walk  from  Now  the  boys  either  had,  or  fancied 
school.  This  mile  of  water  is  rented,  or  they  had,  a  right  also  to  fish  at  their 
used  to  be  rented,  for  bathing  purposes  pleasure  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
by  the  trustees  of  the  school  for  the  boys,  the  river,  and  would  not  understand  that 
The  footpath  to  Browns-over  croflses  the  the  right  (if  any)  only  extended  to  the 
river  by '  the  Planks,'  a  curious  old  single-  Rugby  side.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the 
plank  bridge,  running  for  fifty  or  sixty  gentieman  who  owed  the  opposite  bank, 
yards  into  the  fiat  meadows  on  each  side  after  allowing  it  for  some  time  without 
of  the  river — for  in  the  winter  there  interference,  had  ordered  his  keepers  not 
are  frequent  floods.  Above  the  Planks  to  let  the  boys  fish  on  bis  side;  the  con- 
were  the  bathing  places  for  the  smaller  sequence  of  which  had  been,  that  there 
boys;  Sleath's,  the  first  bathing  place  had  been  first  wranglings  and  then  fights 
where  all  new  boys  had  to  begin,  until  they  between  the  keepers  and  boys;  and  so 
had  proved  to  the  bathing  men  (three  keen  had  the  quarrel  become,  that  the 
steady  individuals  who  were  paid  to  attend  landlord  and  his  keepers,  after  a  ducking 
daily  through  the  summer  to  prevent  had  been  inflicted  on  one  of  the  latter, 
accidents)  that  they  could  swim  pretty  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued  thereon,  had 
decently,  when  they  were  allowed  to  go  been  up  to  the  great  school  at  calling-over 
on  to  Anstey's,  about  one  hundred  and  to  identify  the  delinquents,  and  it  was  all 
fifty  yards  below.  Here  there  was  a  the  doctor  himself  and  five  or  six  masters 
hole  about  six  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  could  do  to  keep  the  peace.  Not  even 
across,  over  which  the  puffing  urchins  his  authority  could  prevent  the  hisshig, 
struggled  to  the  opposite  side,  and  thought  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling,  that  the 
nosmall-beerofthemselves  for  having  been  four  praepostors  of  the  week  walked  up 
out  of  their  depths.  Below  the  Planks  the  school  with  their  canes,  shouting 
came  larger  and  deeper  holes,  the  first  of  s-s-s-s-i-leno-c-o-c-e  at  the  top  of  their 
which  was  Wratislaw's,  and  the  last  voices.  However,  the  chief  offenders  for 
Swift's,  a  £amou8  hole  ten  or  twelve  feet  the  time  were  flogged  and  kept  in  bounds, 
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Vat  the  Tictoriout  pwty  bad  brought  a  nice  shouted  Tom,  who  was  sitting  in  his  shirt, 

hornet's  nest  about  their  ears.    The  land-  paddling  with  his  feet  in  the  river;  *  you'd 

lord  was  biased  at  the  school  gates  as  he  better  go  down  there  to  Swift's,  where 

rode  |M8t,  and  when  he  charged  his  horse  the  big  boys  are:  they're  beggars  at  set- 

at  the  mob  of  boys,  and  tried  to  thrash  ing  lines,  and  '11  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle 

them  with  bis  whip,  was  driven  b^k  by  or  two  for  catching  the  tive-pounders,' 

cricket^bats  and  wickeU,  and  pursued  Tom  was  nearest  to  the  keeper,  and  that 

with  pebbles  and  fives'  balls;  while  the  officer,  who  was  getting  angry  at  the  chaff, 

wretched  keepers*  lives  were  a   burden  fixed  his  eyes  on  our  hero,  as  if  to  take  a 

to  ibem,  from  having  to  watch  the  waters  note  of  him  for  future  use.    Tom  returned 

soducely.  his  gaze  with  a  steady  stare,  and  then 

The  school-house  boys  of  Tom's  stand-  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  struck  into  the 

ing,  one  and  all,  as  a  protest  against  tbis  middle  of  a  favourite  scliooi-house  soug: 

tyranny  and  cutting  short  of  their  lawful  « n .    r     j 

ainusements,  t<^k  to  fishi.^  in  all  ways,  ^^ e^iu^rrsre, 

and  QspedaUy  by  means  of  mgbt-lmea  The  g&inekee^r  was  watehing  ns- 

The  little  tackle-maker  at  the  bottom  of  For  him  we  did  not  care: 

the  town  would  soon  have  made  his  for-  For  we  can  wrestle  and  tiglit,  my  boys, 

tone,  had  the  rage  lasied,  and  several  of  And  jum^  out  anywliere. 

the  barben  b^an  to  Uy  in  fishing-tacklei  fJflii"'-?^  dehjht  of  a  likely  night, 

-,.     ,_      ,    j^T^           *     J  In  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  boys  had  this  great  advantage  over  ^ 

their  enemies,  that  they  spent  a  large  The  chorus  was  taken  up  by  the  other 

portion  of  the  day  in  nature's  garb  by  the  boys  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the 

river*Bide,and  so,  when  tired  of  swimming,  keeper  turned  away  with  a  grunt,  but 

woold  get  out  on  the  other  side  and  fish,  evidently  bent  on  mischief.    The  boys 

or  aet  night-lines  till  the  keeper  hove  in  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

sight,  and  then  plunge  in  and  swim  back,  But  now  came  on  the  May-fiy  season: 

and  mix  with  the  other  bathers,  and  tlte  the  soft,  hazy  summer  weather  lay  sleepily 

keepers  were  too  wise  to  follow  across  the  along  the  rich  meadows  by  Avon-siil*% 

stream.  and  the  green  and  grey  tiies  dickered  with 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  one  their  graceful  lazy  up-and-down  flight 

day  Tom  and  three  or  four  others  were  over  the  reeds,  and  the  water,  and  the 

bathing  at  Wratislaw's,  and  had,  as  a  meadows,  in  myriads  upon  myriads.    The 

matter  of  ooorse,  been  taking  up  and  ro-  May-flies  must  surely  be  the  lotus-eaters 

setting  night-linea    They  had  all  left  of  the  ephemene — the  happiest,  huciest, 

the  water,  and  were  sitting  or  standing  carelessest  fly  that  dances  and  dreams 

about  at  their  toilets,  in  all  costumes  out  his  few  hours  of  sunshiny  life  by  £ng- 

from  a  shirt  upwards,  when  they  were  hsh  rivers. 

aware  of  a  man  in  a  velveteen  shooting-  Every  pitiful  little  coarse  fish  in  the 

ouat^proaching  from  the  other  side.    He  Avon  was  on  the  alert  for  the  flies,  and 

was  a  new  keeper,  so  they  didn't  recognise  gorging  his  wretched  carcase  with  hun- 

or  DOlioe  him,  till  he  pulled  up  right  op-  dreds  daily,  the  gluttonous  rogues!  and 

poate;  and  began:  every  lover  of  the  gentle  craft  was  out  to 

*I  lee'd  some  of  yon  young  gentlemen  avenge  the  poor  May-flies, 

ova*  this  side  a-fishing  just  now.'  So  one  fine  Thursday  afternoon,  Tom, 

*  Holloa,  who  are  you  ?  what  business  is  having  borrowed  East's  new  rod,  started 
that  of  yours,  old  Velveteens]'  by  himself  to  the  river.    He  fished  for 

Tm  thenew  under-keeper,  and  master's  some  time  with  small  success — not  a  fish 

told  me  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  would  rise  at  him;  but,  as  he  prowled 

0*  yon  young  chaps.    And  I  tells  'ee  I  along  the  bank,  he  was  presently  aware 

means  business,  and  you'd  better  keep  of  mighty  ones  feeding  in  a  pool  on  the 

on  your  own  side,  or  we  shall  fall  out.'  opposite  side,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge 

*  Well,  that's  right,  Velveteens— speak  willow-tree.    The  stream  was  deep  here, 
out,  and  let's  know  yoiur  mind  at  once.'  but  some  fifty  yards  below  was  a  shallow, 

*Look  here,  old  boy,'  cried  East,  hold-  for  which  he  made  off  hot-foot;  and  for- 

ing  up  a  miserable  ooane  fish  or  two,  and  getting  landlords,  keepers,  solemn  pro- 

a  small  jack,  *  would  you  like  to  smell  bibitions  of  the  doctor,  and  everything 

'em,  and   see   which  bank    they  lived  else,  pulled  up  his  trousers,  plunged  across, 

ludarr  and  in  three  minutes  was  creeping  along 

Til  give  yoa  a  bit  of  advice,  keeper,'  on  all-fouis  towards  the  clump  of  willows. 
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It  isn't  often  that  great  chub,  or  any  The  keeper  stops  and  looks  up,  and 

other  coarse  fish,  are  in  earnest  about  then,  with  a  grin,  says,  *  Oh !  be  yoa,  be 

anything,  but  just  then  they  were  tbo-  it,  young  measter?    Well,  here's  luck, 

roughly  bent  on  feeding,  and  in  half-an-  Now  I  tells  'ee  to  come  down  at  once, 

hour  Master  Tom  had  deposited  three  and  't'll  be  best  for  'ee.' 

thumping  fellows  at  the  foot  of  the  giant  *Thank'ee,  YelTeteens;  Fm  very  oom- 

willow.    As  he  was  baiting  for  a  fourth  fortable,'  said  Tom,  shortening  the  rod  in 

pounder,  and  just  going  to  throw  in  again,  his  hand,  and  preparing  for  battle, 

he  became  aware  of  a  man  coming  up  the  *  Werry  well,  please  yourself,'  says  the 

bank  not  one  hundred  yards  off.    Another  keeper,  descending,  however,  to  the  ground 

look  told  him  that  it  was  tlie  under-  again,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  bank; 

keeper.    Could  he  reach  the  shallow  be-  *  I  b'eant  in  no  hurry,  so  you  med'  take 

fore  him  %     No,  not  carrying  his  rod.  yer  time.    I'll  lam  'ee  to  gee  honest  folk 

Nothing  for  it  but  the  tree;  so  Tom  laid  names  afore  I've  done  with  'ee.' 

his  bones  to  it,  shinning  up  as  fast  as  he  *My  luck  as  usual,'  thinks  Tom;  *what 

could,  and  dragging  up  bis  rod  after  him.  a  fool  I  was  to  give  him  a  black.    If  I'd 

He  had  just  time  to  reach,  and  crouch  called  him  **  keeper"  now  I  might  get  off. 

along  upon,  a  huge  branch  some  ten  feet  The  return  match  is  all  his  way.' 

up,  which  stretched  out  over  the  river,  The  keeper  quietly  proceeded  to  take 

when  the  keeper  arrived  at  the  clump,  out  his  pipe,  fill,  and  light  it,  keeping  an 

Tom's  heart  beat  fast  as  he  came  under  eye  on  Tom,  who  now  sat  disconsolately 

the  tree;  two  steps  more  and  he  would  across  the  branch,  looking  at  keeper — a 

have  passed,  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  pitiful  sight  for  men  and  fishes.    The 

it,  the  gleam  on  the  scales  of  the  dead  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  less  he  liked 

fish  caught  his  eye,  and  he  made  a  dead  it.     *  It  must  be  getting  near  second 

point  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.    He  picked  calling-over,'  thinks  he.    Keeper  smokes 

np  the  fish  one  by  one;  his  eye  and  touch  on  stolidly.    *If  he  takes  me  up,  I  shall 

told  him  that  they  had  been  alive  and  be  Hogged  safe  enough.    I  can't  sit  here 

feeding  within  the  hour.    Tom  crouched  all  night.    Wonder  if  he'll  rise  at  silver.' 

lower  along  the  branch,  and  heard  the  *I  say,  keeper,'  said  he,  meekly,  Met 

keeper  beating  the  clump.    *  If  I  could  me  go  for  two  bob  1 ' 

only  get  the  rod  hidden,'  thought  he,  *Not  for  twenty  neither,'  grants  his 

and  l^gan  gently  shifting  it  to  get  it  persecutor. 

alongside  him ;  *  willow-trees  don't  throw  And  so  they  sat  on  till  long  past  second 

out  straight  hickoiy  shoots  twelve  feet  calling-over,  and  the  sun  came  slanting 

long,  with  no  leaves,  worse  luck.'    Alas !  in  through  the  willow  branches,  and  tell- 

the  keeper  catches  the  rustle,  and  then  a  ing  of  locking-up  near  at  hand, 

sight  of  the  rod,  and  then  of  Tom's  hand  *  Fm  coming  down,  keeper,'  said  Tom, 

and  arm.  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  fairly  tired  out. 

*0h,  be  up  ther',  be  'ee?'  says  he,  *Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  1' 

running  imder  the  tree.    *  Now  you  come  *  Walk 'ee  up  to  school,  and  give 'ee 

down  this  minute.'  over  to  the  doctor;  them's  my  orders,' 

*  Treed  at  last,'  thinks  Tom,  making  says  Velveteens,  knocking  the  ashes  out 
no  answer,  and  keeping  as  dose  as  pos-  of  his  fourth  pipe,  and  standing  up  and 
sible,  but  working  away  at  the  rod,  which  shaking  himself. 

he  takes  to  pieces:  *  Fm  in  for  it,  unless  *  Very  good,'  said  Tom;  *but  hands  off, 

I  can  starve  him  out.'    And  then  he  be-  you  know.    FU  go  with  you  quietly,  so 

gins  to  meditate  getting  along  the  branch  no  collaring,  or  that  sort  of  thing.' 

for  a  plunge,  and  scramble  to  the  other  Keeper  looked  at  him  a  minute — 

side;  but  the  small  branches  are  so  thick,  *  Werry  good,'  said  he,  at  last;  and  so 

and  the  opposite  bank  so  difficult,  that  Tom  descended,  and  wended  his  way 

the  keeper  will  have  lots  of  time  to  get  drearily  by  the  side  of  the  keeper  up  to 

round  by  the  ford  before  he  can  get  out,  the  school-house,  where  they  arrived  just 

60  he  gives  that  up.    And  now  he  hears  at  locking-up.    As  they  passed  the  school 

the  keeper  beginning  to  scramble  up  the  gates,  the  Tadpole  and  several  others^ 

trunk.    That  will  never  do;  so  he  scram-  who  were  standing  there,  caught  the  state 

bles  himself  back  to  where  his  branch  of  things,  and  rushed  ou^  dying*  rescue;' 

joins  the  trunk,  and  stands  with  lifted  rod.  but  Tom  shook  his  head,  so  they  only 

*  Holloa,  Velveteens!  mind  your  fingers  follow^  to  the  doctor's  gate,  and  went 
if  you  come  any  higher.'  back  sorely  puzzled. 
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How  changed  and  stem  the  doctor  through  the  floor.    He  saw  at  a  glance 

teemed  firom  the  last  time  that  Tom  was  that  the  little  stranger  was  just  the  boy 

op  there,  as  the  keeper  told  the  story,  whose  first  half-year  at  a  public  school 

not  omitting  to  state  how  Tom  had  called  would  be  miseiy  to  himself  if  he  were  let 

him  Uackgoard  names.     *  Indeed,  sir/  alone,  or  constant  anxiety  to  any  one  who 

broke  in  the  culprit,  *it  was  only  Vel-  meant  to  see  him  through  his  troubles. 

Teteens.'  Tom  was  too  honest  to  take  in  the  young- 

The  doctor  only  asked  one  question —  ster  and  then  let  him  shift  for  himself; 

*Toa  know  the  rule  about  the  banks,  and  if  he  took  him  as  his  chum  instead 

Brown?*  of  East,  where  were  all  his  pet  plans  of 

'  Yes,  sir.'  having  a  bottled-beer  cellar  under  his  win- 

'Then  wait  for  me  to-morrow,  after  dow,  and  making  night-lines  and  slings, 

first  leason.'  and  plotting  ezneditions  to  Browns-orer 

<Ithought  80,' muttered  Tom.  Mills  and  Galdeootfs  Spinney?     East 

'And  about  the  rod,  sir?'  went  on  the  and  he  had  made  up  their  minds  to  get 

keqier.    'Masters  told  we  as  we  might  this  study,  and  then  every  night  fiom 

have  all  the  rods *  locking-up  till  ten  they  would  be  together, 

'Oh,  please  sir,'  broke  in  Tom,  'the  to  talk  about  fishing,  drink  bottled-beer, 

rod  isn't  mineL*  read  Marrvatt's  novels,  and  sort  birds' 

The  doctor  looked  puzzled;  but  the  eggs.  And  this  new  boy  would  most 
keeper,  who  was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  likely  never  go  out  of  the  dose,  and 
and  melted  at  Tom's  evident  distress,  would  be  afraid  of  wet  feet,  and  always 
gave  np  his  ehdm.  Tom  was  flogged  getting  laughed  at,  and  called  Molly,  or 
next  morning,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Jenny,  or  some  derogatory  feminine  nick- 
met  Yelveteens,  and  presented  him  with  name. 

half-a-crown  for  giving  up  the  rod  claim,  The  matron  watched  him  for  a  mo- 

and  they  became  sworn  friends;  and  I  ment,  and  saw  what  fras  passing  in  his 

legiet  to  say  that  Tom  had  many  more  mind,  and  so,  like  a  wise  negotiator, 

fish  fsom  under  the  willow  that  May-fly  threw  in  an  appeal  to  his  warm  heart 

season,  and  was  never  caught  again  by  *  Poor  little  fellow,'  said  she,  in  almost  a 

Ydveteens.  whisper,  'his  father's  dead,  and  he's  got 

,  no  brothers.    And  his  mamma,  such  a 

THl  H«W  BOT  S  FIRST  HIQHT  AT  RUOBT.  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Yl^T  heart 

As  the  boys  turned  to  leave  the  room,  at  leaving  faim  this  morning;  and  she 

the  matron  touched  Tom's  aim,  and  said,  said  one  of  his  sisters  was  like  to  die  of 

'  Master  Brown,  please  stop  a  minute;  I    decline,  and  so ^ 

irant  to  speak  to  you.'  *  Well,  well,'  burst  in  Tom,  with  some- 

'  Yery  well,  Mary.  I'll  come  in  a  minute,  thing  like  a  sigh  at  the  effort '  I  suppose 

East,  don't  finish  the  nickles ^  I  must  give  up  East   Gome  along,  young 

'  Oh,  Master  Brown,^  went  on  the  little  'un.    What's  your  name  ?    We'll  go  and 

matron,  when  the  rest  had  gone,  'you're  have  some  supper,  and  then  I'll  show  you 

to  have  Gray's  study,  Mrs  Arnold  says,  our  study.' 

And  she  wants  yon  to  take  in  this  young  '  His  name's  George  Arthur,'  said  the 

gentleman.    Hes  a  new  boy,  and  thirteen  matron,  walking  up  to  him  with  Tom, 

years  old,  though  he  don't  look  it    He's  who  grasped  his  little  delicate  hand,  as 

very  delicate,  and  has  never  been  from  the  proper  preliminary  to  making  a  chum 

home  hefore.    And  I  told  Mrs  Arnold  I  of  him,  and  felt  as  if  he  could  have  blown 

thooght  you'd  be  kind  to  him,  and  see  him  away.    Tve  had  his  books  and  things 

that  they  don't  bully  him  at  first    He's  put  into  the  study,  which  his  mamma 

put  into  your  form,  and  Fve  given  him  has  had  new  papered,  and  the  sofa 

the  bed  next  to  yours  in  Number  4;  so  covered,  and  new  green-baiae  curtains 

East  can't  sleep  there  this  half.'  over  the  door'  (the  diplomatic  matron 

Tom  was  rather  put  about  by  this  threw  this  in,  to  show  that  the  new  boy 

speedL    He  had  gut  the  double  study  was  contributing  largely  to  the  partner- 

whidi  he  coveted,  but  here  were  condi-  ship  comforts).    '  And  Mrs  Arnold  told 

tions  attached  which  greatly  moderated  me  to  say,'  she  added,  'that  she  should 

his  joy.    He  looked  across  the  room,  and  like  you  both  to  come  up  to  tea  with  her. 

in  the  far  comer  of  the  sofa  was  aware  of  You  know  the  way.  Master  Brown,  and 

a  slight  pale  boy,  with  hug^  blue  eyes  and  the  things  are  just  gone  up,  I  know.' 

light  fair  hair,  who  seemed  ready  to  shrink  Here  was  an  announcement  for  Master 
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Tom !    He  was  to  go  up  to  tea  the  first  hearing  stories  of  the  winter  glories  of 

night,  just  as  if  he  were  a  sixth  or  fifth  the  lakes,  when  tea  came  in,  and  imme- 

form  hoy,  and  of  importance  in  the  school  diately  after  the  doctor  himself, 

world,  instead  of  the  most  reckless  young  How  frank,  and  kind,  and  manly,  was 

scapegrace  amongst  the  fags.    He  felt  his  greeting  to  the  party  by  the  fire;  it 

himself  lifted  on  to  a  higher  moral  and  did  Tom's  heart  good  to  see  him  and  young 

social  platform  at  once.    Nevertheless,  Brooke  shake  hands,  and  look  one  another 

he  couldn't  give  up  without  a  sigh  the  in  the  £ace;  and  he  didn't  fail  to  remark 

idea  of  the  jolly  supper  in  the  house-  that  Brooke  was  nearly  as  tall,  and  quite 

keeper's  room  with  East  and  the  rest,  as  broad,  as  the  doctor.    And  his  cup 

and  a  rush  round  to  all  the  studies  of  his  was  full,  when  in  another  moment  his 

friends  afterwards,  to  pour  out  the  deeds  master  turned  to  him  with  another  warm 

and  wonders  of  the  holidays,  to  plot  fifty  shake  of  the  hand,  and,  seemingly  oblivi- 

plans  for  the  coming  half-year,  and  to  ous  of  all  the  late  scrapes  whidi  he  had 

gather  news  of  who  had  IdTt,  and  what  been  getting  into,  said,  *  Ah,  Brown,  you 

new  boys  had  come,  who  had  got  who's  here !  I  hope  you  left  your  &ther  and  all 

study,  and  where  the  new  praepostors  well  at  home.' 

slept    However,  Tom  consoled  himself  *  Tes,  sir,  quite  well.' 

with  thinking  that  he  couldn't  have  done  *  And  this  is  the  little  feUow  who  is  to 

all  this  with  the  new  boy  at  his  heels,  and  share  your  study  ?    Well,  he  doesn't  look 

so  marched  off  along  the  passages  to  the  as  we  should  like  to  see  him.    He  wants 

doctoi^s  private  house  with  his  young  some  Rugby  air,  and  cricket.    And  you 

charge  in  tow,  in  monstrous  good-humour  must  take  him  some  good  long  walkft— 

with  himself  and  all  the  world.  to  Bilton  Grange,  and  Galdeoott^s  Spinney 

It  is  needless,  and  would  be  imperti-  «-and  show  him  what  pretty  country  we 
nent,  to  tell  how  the  two  young  boys  have  about  here.' 
were  received  in  that  drawing-room.  The  Tom  wondered  if  the  doctor  knew  that 
lady  who  presided  there  is  still  living,  and  his  vimts  to  Bilton  Grange  were  for  the 
has  carried  with  her  to  her  peaceful  home  purpose  of  taking  rooks^  nests  (a  proceed- 
in  the  north  the  respect  and  love  of  all  mg  strongly  discountenanced  by  the  owner 
those  who  ever  felt  and  shared  that  gentle  thereof),  and  those  to  Caldecott's  Spinney 
and  high-bred  hospitality.  Ay,  many  is  were  prompted  chiefly  by  the  conveniences 
the  brave  heart  now  doing  its  work  and  for  setting  night-lines.  What  didn't  the 
bearing  its  load  in  country  curacies,  Lon-  doctor  know  ?  And  what  a  noble  use  he 
don  chambers,  under  the  Indian  sun,  and  always  made  of  it  He  almost  resolved 
in  Australian  towns  and  clearings,  which  to  abjure  rook-pies  and  night-lines  for 
looks  back  with  fond  and  grateful  memory  ever.  The  tea  went  mernly  off,  the 
to  that  school-house  drawing-room,  and  doctor  now  talking  of  holiday  aoings,  and 
dates  much  of  its  highest  and  best  train-  then  of  the  prospects  of  the  haB-year, 
ing  to  the  lessons  learned  there.  what  chance  there  was  for  the  Balliol 

Besides  Mrs  Arnold,  and  one  or  two  of  scholarship,  whether  the  eleven  would  be 

the  elder  children,  there  were  one  of  the  a  good  one.     Everybody  was  at  their 

younger  masters,  young  Brooke,  who  was  ease,  and  everybody  felt  that  he,  young 

now  in  the  sixth,  and  had  succeeded  to  as  he  might  be,  was  of  some  use  in  the 

his  brother's  position  and  influence,  and  little  school  world,  and  had  a  work  to 

another  sixth-form  boy  there,  talking  to-  do  there.   Soon  after  tea  the  doctor  went 

gether  before  the  fire.    The  master  and  off  to  his  study,  and  the  young  boys  a  few 

young  Brooke,  now  a  great  strapping  fel-  minutes  afterwards  took  their  leave,  and 

low  six  feet  high,  eighteen  years  old,  and  went  out  of  the  private  door  which  led  from 

powerful  as  a  coalheaver,  nodded  kindly  the  doctor's  house  into  the  middle  passage, 

to  Tom,  to  his  intense  glory,  and  then  At  the  fire,  at  the  further  end  of  the 

went  on  talking;  the  other  did  not  notice  passage,  was  a  crowd  of  boys  in  load  talk 

them.    The  hostess,  after  a  few  kind  and  laughter.    There  was  a  sudden  pause 

words,  which  led  the  boys  at  once  and  when  the  door  opened,  and  then  a  great 

insensibly  to  feel  at  their  ease,  to  begin  shout  of  greeting,  as  Tom  was  recognised 

talking  to  one  another,  left  them  with  marching  down  the  passage, 

her  own  children  whUe  she  finished  a  *  Holloa,  Brown,  where  do  you  come 

letter.    The  young  ones  got  on  fast  and  from  1 ' 

well,  Tom  holding  forth  a£>ut  a  prodigious  *  Oh,  Fve  been  to  tea  with  the  doctor,' 

pony  he  had  been  riding  out  hunting,  and  says  Tom,  with  great  dignity. 
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^Myeje,'  cried  East    *0h!  so  that's  I  have  already  described  the  school- 

vhy  Mary  called  you  back,  and  yon  didn't  hoase  prayers;  they  were  the  same  on  the 

oome  to  sapper.    Yon  lost  something—  first  night  as  on  the  other  nights,  save 

that  beef  and  pickles  was  no  end  good.'  for  the  gaps  caused  by  the  absence  of 

*  I  say,  young  fellow,'  cried  Hall,  de-  those  boys  who  came  late,  and  the  line 
tecUng  iGihuTy  and  catching  him  by  the  of  new  boys  who  stood  all  together  at  the 
collar,  *  what's  your  name  ?  Where  do  further  table— of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  like 
yon  come  from  7    How  old  are  you  1 '  young  bears  with  all  their  troubles  to  come, 

Tom  saw  Arthur  shrink  back  and  look  as  Tom's  father  had  said  to  him  when 

scared  as  all  the  group  turned  to  him,  he  was  in  the  same  position.    He  thought 

but  thooght  it  best  to  let  him  answer,  just  of  it  as  he  looked  at  the  line,  and  poor, 

standing  by  his  side  to  support  in  case  of  little,  slight  Arthur  standing  with  them, 

need.  and  as  he  was  leading  him  up-stairs  to 

*  Arthur,  sir.  I  oome  from  Devon-  Number  4,  directly  i^ter  prayers,  and 
shire.'  showing  him  his  bed.   It  was  a  huge,  high 

'Don't  call  me  **sir,"  you  young  maSL  airy  room,  with  two  large  windows  look- 
How  old  are  yon  1'  ing  on  to  the  school  close.    Tbere  were 

*  Thirteen.'  twelve  beds  in  the  room.  The  one  in 
'Can  you  sing?'  the  furthest  comer  by  the  fireplace  occu- 
The  poor  boy  was  trembling  and  hesi-  pied  by  the  sixth-form  boy,  who  was 

tating.    Tom  struck  in — *  You  be  hanged,  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  room , 

Tadpol&    He'll  have  to  sing,  whether  he  and  the  rest  by  boys  in  the  lower-fifth  and 

can  or  not,  Saturday  twelve  weeks,  and  other  junior  forms,  all  fags  (for  the  fifth- 

tba^s  long  enough  off  yet.  form  boys,  as  has  been  said,  ^ept  in  rooms 

*Do  you  know  him  at  home.  Brown  ?'  by  themselves).    Being  fags,  the  eldest  of 

*No^  but  he's  my  chum  in  Cray's  old  them  was  not  more  than  about  sixteen 

study,  and  it^s  near  prayer  time,  and  I  ^ears  old,  and  were  all  bound  to  be  up  and 

haven't  had  a  look  at  it  yet    Oome  along,  m  bed  by  ten;  the  sixth-form  boys  came 

Arthur.'  to  bed  from  ten  to  a  quarter  past  (at 

Away  went  the  two,  Tom  longing  to  which  time  the  old  veiger  came  round  to 

get  his  charge  safe  under  cover,  where  he  put  the  candles  out),  except  when  they 

m^t  advise  him  on  his  deportment  sat  up  to  read. 

'  What  a  queer  chum  for  Tom  Brown,'  Within  a  few  minutes  therefore  of 

was  the  comment  at  the  fire;  and  it  must  their  entry,  all  the  other  boys  who  slept 

be  oonfessed  so  thought  Tom  himself,  as  he  in  Number  4  had  come  up.    The  little 

lighted  his  candle,  and  surveyed  the  new  fellows  went  quietly  to  their  own  beds, 

green-baize  curtams,  and  the  carpet  and  and  began  undressing  and  talking  to  one 

8ofi^  with  much  satisfoction.  another  in  whispers;  while  the  elder, 

*I  say,  Arthur,  what  a  brick  your  amongst  whom  was  Tom,  sat  chatting 

mother  is,  to  make  us  so  cosy.    But  look  about  on  one  another's  beds,  with  their 

here  now;  you  must  answer  straight  up  jackets  and  waistcoats  off.    Poor  little 

when  the  fellows  speak  to  you,  and  don't  Arthur  was  overwhelmed  with  the  novelty 

be  afraid.    If  you're  afraid,  you'll  get  of  his  position.    The  idea  of  sleeping  in 

bullied.    And  don't  you  say  you  can  sing;  the  room  with  strange  boys  had  clearly 

and  don't  you  ever  talk  about  home,  or  never  crossed  his  mind  before,  and  was  as 

your  mother  and  sisters.'  pauiful  as  it  was  strange  to  him.    He 

Poor  little  Arthur  looked  ready  to  cry.  could  hardly  bear  to  take  his  jacket  off; 

*But  please,'  said  he,  *  mayn't  I  talk  however,  presently  with  an  effort  off  it 

about — about  home  to  you  ? '  came,  and  then  he  paused  and  looked  at 

*0h  yes,  I  like  it    But  don't  talk  to  Tom,  who  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of 

boys  you  don't  know;  they'll  call  you  his  bed  talking  and  laughing, 

home-sick,  or  mamma's  darling,  or  some  *  Please,  Brown,'  he  whispered,  *may  I 

such  staff    What  a  jolly  desk !    Is  that  wash  my  face  and  hands  V 

yours?     And  what  stunning  binding!  *OfcourBe,ifyou  like,' said  Tom,  staring; 

Why,  yonr  sdiool-books  look  like  novels.'  *that^s  your  washhand-stand  under  the 

And  Tom  was  soon  deep  in  Arthui^s  window,  second  from  your  bed.    You'll 

goods  and  chattels,  all  new  and  good  have  to  go  down  for  more  water  in  the 

enough  for  a  fifth-form  boy,  and  hardly  morning,  if  you  use  it  all.'    And  on  he 

thought  of  his  friends  outside,  till  the  went  with  his  talk,  while  Arthur  stole 

pnj^-bell  rung.  timidly  from  between  the  beds  out  to  his 
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vrashhan  J-staad,  and  b^an  his  ablations,  himself  from  springing  out  of  bed  and 

thereby  drawing  for  a  moment  on  him-  rushingabout  the  room.   Then  the  thoaght 

self  the  attention  of  the  room.  of  his  own  mother  came  across  him,  and 

On  went  the  talk  and  laughter.  Arthur  the  promise  he  had  made  at  her  knee,  years 
finished  his  washing  and  undressing,  and  ago,  never  to  forget  to  kneel  by  his  bed- 
put  on  his  nightgown.  He  then  looked  side,  and  give  himself  up  to  hia  Father, 
round  more  nervously  than  ever.  Two  or  before  he  kdd  his  head  on  the  pillow,  from 
three  of  the  little  boys  were  already  in  bed,  which  it  might  never  rise;  and  he  lay 
sitting  up  with  their  chins  on  their  knees,  down  gently,  and  cried  as  if  his  heart 
The  Ught  burned  dear,  the  noise  went  would  break.  He  was  only  fourteen  years 
on.    It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  old. 

poor  little  lonely  boy;  however,  this  time        It  was  no  light  act  of  courage  in  those 

he  didn't  ask  Tom  what  he  might  or  might  days,  my  dear  boys,  for  a  little  fellow  to 

not  do,  but  dropped  on  his  knees  by  his  say  his  prayers  publicly,  even  at  Rugby, 

bedside,  as  he  had  done  every  day  from  A  few  yean  later,  when  Arnold's  manly 

his  childhood,  to  open  his  heart  to  Him  piety  had  begun  to  leaven  the  school,  the 

who  heareth  the  c^  and  beareth  the  sor-  tables  turned;  before  he  died,  in  the 

rows  of  the  tender  child  and  the  strong  school-house  at  least,  and  I  believe  in  the 

man  in  agony.  other  houses,  the  rule  was  the  other  way. 

Tom  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  But  poor  Tom  had  come  to  school  in  other 

bed  unlacing  his  ^ts,  so  that  his  back  times.  The  first  few  nights  after  be  came, 

was  towards  Arthur,  and  he  didn't  see  he  did  not  kneel  down  because  of  the  noise, 

what  had  happened,  and  looked  up  in  but  sat  up  in  bed  till  the  candle  was  out, 

wonder  at  the  sudden  sUence.    Then  two  and  then  stole  out  and  said  his  prayers,  in 

or  three  boys  laughed  and  sneered,  and  a  fear  lest  some  one  should  find  him  out.  So 

big  brutal  fellow,  who  was  standing  in  did  manyanother  poor  fellow.  Then  he  be- 

the  middle  of  the  room,  picked  up  a  slipper,  gan  to  think  that  he  might  just  as  well  say 

and  shied  it  at  the  kneeling  boy,  calling  his  prayers  in  bed,  and  then  that  it  didn't 

him  a  snivelling  young  shaver.    Then  pmtter  whether  he  was  kneeling,  or  sit- 

Tom  saw  the  whole,  and  the  next  moment  ing,  or  lying  down.    And  so  it  hid  come 

the  boot  he  hadjust  pulled  off  flew  straight  to  pass  with  Tom,  as  with  all  who  will 

at  the  head  of  the  bully,  who  had  just  not  confess  their  Lord  before  men;  and 

time  to  throw  up  his  arm  and  catch  it  on  for  the  last  year  he  had  probably  not  said 

his  elbow.  his  prayers  in  earnest  a  dozen  times. 

*  Confound  you,  Brown;  what's  that  Poor  Tom!  the  first  and  bitterest  feeling 
for  ? '  roared  he,  stamping  with  pain.  which  was  like  to  break  his  heart,  was  the 

*  Never  mind  what  I  mean,'  said  Tom,  sense  of  his  own  cowardice.  The  vice  of 
stepping  on  to  the  floor,  every  drop  of  all  others  which  he  loathed  was  brought 
blood  in  his  body  tingling;  *if  any  fellow  in  and  burned  in  on  his  own  soul.  He  had 
wants  the  other  boot,  he  knows  how  to  lied  to  his  mother,  to  his  consdenoe,  to 
get  it'  his  God.    How  could  he  bear  it?    And 

What  would  have  been  the  result  is  then  the  poor  little  weak  boy,  whom  he 
doubtfal,  for  at  this  moment  the  sixth-  had  pitied  and  almost  scorned  for  his 
form  boy  came  in,  and  not  another  word  weakness,  had  done  that  which  he,  brag- 
could  be  said.  Tom  and  the  rest  rushed  cart  as  he  was,  dured  not  do.  The  first 
into  bed,  and  finished  their  unrobing  there,  dawn  of  comfort  came  to  him  in  swearing 
and  the  old  verger,  as  punctual  as  the  clock,  to  himself  that  he  would  stand  by  that 
had  put  out  the  candle  in  another  minute,  boy  through  thick  and  thin,  and  cheer 
and  toddled  on  to  the  next  room,  shutting  him,  and  help  him,  and  bear  his  burdens, 
their  door  with  his  usual  *Qood- night,  for  the  good  deed  done  that  night  Then 
genl'm'n.'  he  resolved  to  write  home  next  day  and 

There  were  many  boys  in  the  room  by  teU  his  mother  all,  and  what  a  coward 

whom  that  little  scene  was  taken  to  her  son  had  been.    And  then  peace  came 

heart  before  they  riept    But  sleep  seemed  to  him  as  he  resolved,  lastly,  to  bear  his 

to  have  des^ted  the  pillow  of  poor  Tom.  testimony  next  morning.    The  moniing 

For  some  time  his  exdtement,  and  the  would  be  harder  than  the  night  to  begin 

flood  of  memories  which  chased  one  an-  with,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  afford 

other  through  his  brain,  kept  him  fit>m  to  let  one  chance  slip.    Several  times  he 

thinking  or  resolving   His  head  throbbed,  ftltered,  for  the  devil  showed  him,  firrt,  all 

his  heart  leaped,  and  he  could  hardly  keep  his  friends  calling  him  *Saint '  and  *Squar«- 
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toc«y*  and  a  dozen  bard  names,  and  measure  owing  to  the  &ct,  that  Tom 
whispered  to  him  that  his  motives  would  could  probably  have  thrashed  auy  boy  in 
be  misnndentood,  and  he  would  only  be  the  room  except  the  prsBpostor;  at  any 
left  idone  with  the  new  boy;  whereas  it  rate,  everybody  knew  that  he  would  try 
was  his  duty  to  keep  all  means  of  influence,  upon  very  slight  provocation,  and  didn't 
that  he  might  do  good  to  the  largest  num-  dioose  to  run  the  risk  of  a  hard  fight, 
ber.  And  then  came  the  more  subtle  because  Tom  Brown  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
temptation,  *  Shall  I  not  be  showing  my-  say  his  prayers.  Some  of  the  small  boys 
self  braver  than  others  by  doing  this  ?  of  Number  4  communicated  the  new  state 
Have  I  any  right  to  begin  it  now  ?  Ought  of  things  to  then:  chums,  and  in  several 
I  not  rather  to  pray  in  my  own  study,  other  rooms  the  poor  little  fellows  tried 
letting  other  boys  know  that  I  do  so,  and  it  on;  in  one  instance  or  so,  where  the 
tiying  to  lead  them  to  it,  while  in  public  prsepostor  heard  of  it  and  interfered  very 
at  lesst  I  should  go  on  as  I  have  donel'  decidedly,  with  partial  success;  but  in 
However,  his  good  angel  ?ras  too  strong  the  rest,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  con- 
that  night,  and  he  turned  on  his  side  and  fessors  were  bullied  or  laughed  down,  and 
slept,  tued  of  tiying  to  reason,  but  resolred  the  old  state  of  things  went  on  for  some 
to  follow  the  impulse  which  had  been  so  time  longer.  Before  either  Tom  Brown 
strong^  and  in  which  he  had  found  peace,  or  Arthur  left  the  school-house,  there 

Next  morning  he  was  up  and  washed  was  no  room  in  which  it  had  not  become 

and  dressed,  all  but  his  jacket  and  waist-  the  r^;u]ar  custom.    I  trust  it  is  so  still, 

coat^  just  aa  the  ten  minutest  bell  began  and  tmit  the  old  heatheu  state  of  things 

to  ring,  and  then  in  the  face  of  the  whole  has  gone  out  for  ever. 

room  knelt  down  to  pray.    Not  five  words  

could  he  say-the  beU  mocked  him;  he  ^  ^  ^^  ^y  W.  P.  Shelton.  New 
was  hstening  for  every  whisner  m  the  ^york:  Charles  Scribner.  SmaU  8vo, 
room — ^what  were  they  all  thinking  of  oqa  pp 
himt  He  was  ashamed  to  go  on  kneel-  ^^' 
ing,  *i8hAipg<i  to  rise  from  his  knees.  At  ^  ohaptbe  ok  dbbabiness. 
last,  as  it  were  finom  his  inmost  hearty  a  Returned  from  the  city  the  other  even- 
still  small  voice  seemed  to  breathe  forth  ing,  taking  the  five  o'clock  train.  It  was 
the  words  of  tiie  publican,  *God  be  merd-  dismal,  cold,  dripping  weather;  the  win- 
ful  to  me  a  sinner!'  He  repeated  them  dows  of  the  cars  were  obscured  with 
over  and  over,  clinging  to  them  as  for  his  drops,  and  when  it  became  pitch-dark, 
life,  and  rose  from  hlis  knees  comforted  my  heart  was  almost  broken.  As  we 
and  humbled,  and  ready  to  fiEtce  the  whole  passed  under  the  stone  bridges,  the  clat- 
w<»kL  It  was  not  needed:  two  other  boys  ter  was  enough  to  drive  a  nervous  man 
besides  Arthur  had  ah:eady  followed  his  out  of  his  wits.  The  annoyance  of  the 
example,  and  he  went  down  to  the  great  wet  conductors  continually  demanding 
fldioof  with  a  glimmering  of  another  les-  your  ticket,  for  which  you  are  obliged  to 
SOD  in  hia  heart — ^the  lesson  that  he  who  hunt  in  all  your  pockets,  is  excessive, 
has  conqnered  his  own  coward  spirit^  has  Some  people  insert  their  tickets  under 
conquer^  the  whole  outward  world;  and  the  rim  of  their  hats.  The  custom  is 
that  other  one  which  the  old  prophet  good  on  the  score  of  convenience,  but  it 
leamedinthecavein  Mount  Horeb,  when  is  not  pleasant  to  be  thus  placarded, 
he  hid  his  fece,  and  the  still  small  voice  When  we  stopped  opposite  Newburgb,  a 
asked,  *  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  1'  *city  set  on  a  hill,'  the  lights  in  the&c- 
that,howeverwemayian(7  ourselves  alone  tories  and  mansions  shone  with  a  pictu- 
on  ^e  mde  of  good,  the  King  and  Lord  resque  effect  There  I  got  out,  while 
of  men  is  nowhere  without  his  witnesses;  the  mist  was  chilling  in  the  extreme,  and 
for  in  every  aodefy,  however  seemingly  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  A  long  row  of 
o«rupt  and  godless,  there  are  those  who  soiled  carriages  stood  stuck  in  the  mud. 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  BaaL  I  fumbled  my  way  to  the  end  of  a  long, 

He  found  too  how  greatly  he  had  narrow  platform,  about  a  quarter-of-a 

exaggerated  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  mile,  to  search  for  my  trunk,  which  was 

his  act    For  a  few  nights  there  was  a  buried  up  amidst  a  multitude  of  trunks, 

sneer  or  a  h&ugh  when  he  knelt  down,  but  and  found  it  with  difficulty.    Rode  five 

this  passed  off  soon,  and  one  by  one  all  or  six  miles  in  company  of  five  or  six 

the  other  boys  but  three  or  four  followed  *damp  strangers,'  and  alighted  at  last  at 

the  lead.    I  fear  that  this  was  in  some  my  own  door.    The  house  was  shut  up, 
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and,  like  the  *  halls  of  Baldutha,  it  was  up  your  windows  at  night,  and  black  your 

desolate.'    After  stumbling  over  chairs,  I  own  boots  in  the  morning.    Go  frequently 

managed  to  find  a  lucifer  match,  and  upon  your  own  errands.    Open  the  door 

drawing  it  in  a  long  lucid  train,  like  that  yourself  when  the  bell  rings,  that  those 

of  a  comet,  over  the  kitchen  wall,  it  oozed  outside  may  not  stand  for  ten  minutes 

out  at  last  in  a  blue  flower  of  sulphureous  while  they  hear  a  voice  within  imperi- 

flame,  and,  feebly  simmering,  went  out.  ously,  from  the  stair-landing,  summoning 

Struck  another  on  the  stove-pipe  with  the  poor  little  maid-servant  from  the 

better  success.    The  cheerlessness  of  the  garret,  or  from  the  'cellar-kitchen,'  *to 

vacant   mansion   was   made   apparent,  go  and  see  who  is  there.'    She  receives 

<  f*el — 0— erah !'  I  cried,  with  tender  re-  little,  and  then  she  is  ordered  about  from 

miniscenoe.    This  leads  one  to  mention  sunrise  till  late  at  night  to  do  this  and 

a  sketdi  or  two  of  domestic  adventure.  to  do  that;  to  go  here  and  to  go  there; 

Flora.  to  lift  heavy  weights  and  draw  heavy 

We  had  dismissed  our  little  servant-  burdens;  to  run  up-stairs,  and  to  hurry 

maid  before  departing.     The  fiat  had  into  the  cellar;  to  go  over  to  the  next 

gone  forth  agunst  her:  she  was  not  avail-  neighbout^s;  to  bring  a  pitcher  of  water, 

able  in  household  affairs.    *  Fel-o-o-erah,'  another,  another,  another,  another,  an- 

I  said,  *you  must  leave  us.    You  are  a  other!  if  it  be  hot  weather;  to  wash,  and 

good  girl,  but  you  are  too  young.    Pack  to  iron,  and  to  cook;  and  to  break  her 

your  chest,  and  when  the  coach  arrives  be  little  heart  in  attempting  to  do  all  things, 

ready  to  go  with  me.    Tou  have  had  a  and  to  bo  remunerated  with  nothing  but 

month's  warning.'    But  Felora  continued  sour  looks  and  a  severe  scolding, 
sedulously  employed  in  the  washing  of       * Fel-o-e-rab,  are   you  ready?     The 

dishes,  and  neglected  the  packing  of  the  coach  is  coming.'    *  A-yes,  sir;'  and  she 

trunk.    *  Felo-erah,  are  you  ready  V  comes  down  the  steep  garret-stairs,  bold- 

*  A-no,  sir.'  ing  in  her  arms  a  little  box  containing 

*  Well,  there  is  not  a  half-hour  to  spare,  her  worldly  goods;  her  tidy  bonnet  is 
Qo  up-stairs  immediately  and  be  ready.'  fiutened  by  a  blue  riband  beneath  her 
But  the  little  maid  became  disobedient;  chin,  and  her  pretty  English  cheeks  red 
she  moped  weeping  in  the  chimney-comer  with  weeping.  Flora  almost  positively 
among  the  pot-hooks,  raking  the  ashes,  refused  to  go,  but  stopped  on  this  side  it 
*  What  are  you  about,  child  V  actual  disobedience;  and  submission  when 

She  was  the  first  servant  we  ever  had,  it  did  come  came  like  a  virtue,  and  caused 

and  the  labour  was  not  hard,  and  she  had  me  to  feel  like  turning  a  suppliant  <mt-of- 

been  gently  entreated.    For  it  is  some-  doors.    Florendia  (that  was  her  name) 

times  disgusting  in  a  household  to  be-  went  to  take  her  last  look  at  the  ehidcenSb 

hold  the  severity  of  exaction  from  a  poor  She  had  fed  my  Shanghais  with  singalar 

little  servant-of-all-work.  When  you  have  ability,  but  alas!  she  was  not  endu^  by 

your  butler  and  your  baker,  your  pastry-  nature  with  mental  qualifications,  which 

cook,  your  chambei^maid,  your  coach-  was  no  fisult  of  the  poor  child's;  nor  was 

man,  your  footman,  your  £st  and  well-fed  her  memory  tenadoos  of  instruction.    I 

menials,  who  keep  high-life  below-staiis,  returned  her  in  safety  to  the  paternal  root 
and  waste  much  substance,  have  a  sharp        When  I  returned  to  my  own  vacant 

eye  on  them  in  this  republican  country,  house  on  the  aforesaid  rainy  nigjit,  my 

and  see  to  it  that  they  do  enough.   Other-  heart  almost  smote  me.    There  was  a 

wise  they  will  insult  you  in  your  own  do-  tender  pathos  in  the  silent  kitchen:  the 

midle,  and  shake  a  cow-hide  over  your  disposition  of  all  things  gave  indication 

head.    They  will  have  the  airogance  to  of  a  hasty  departure;  it  was  a  reminis- 

speak  good  English  in  your  presence,  and  cence   of    Florencfaa:   the    n^t-lamp 

to  vie  with  you  in  the  choicest  phrases  of  crasted  with  a  sooty  crown;  the  parti- 

which  the  language  admits    Oix>p  this  coloured  beans  arranged  upon  a  board  on 

impadence  in  the  bud.  a  barrel;  the  expressive  broom  standiiig 

At  the  same  time,  if  you  have  only  one  in  a  comer;  the  Indian  meal  in  a  sanov 

poor  little  maid-servant,  do  not  imagine  —last  meat  given  to  the  Shanghai  diidc- 

that  she  is  batler,  baker,  housekeeper,  ens!    The  stove-pipe  looked  veiy  blade, 

cook,  diambermaid,  coachman,  footman;  and  the  stove  very  cold  and  dismaL   And 

and  that  you  can  set  up  to  live  in  style,  there^  on  the  mantdpiece,  was  the  for- 

Leam  to  wait  a  little  on  yonraeli;  if  yoa  gotten   psayer^book,  forgotten   in    the 

cannot ^yfior  being  waited  upon.    Shot  huny  of  departure,  with  a  leaf  timied 
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down  at  tiie  cttedusm.    Eycij  Sunday  the  ropes,  and  with  his  delicate  fingers 

eTening  I  used  to  say  (she  was  a  mere  winds  him  roond  and  round,  and  pinions 

child),  *Fel-<H>-e-rah,  have  yoa  learned  his  arms,  straggle  as  be  will ! 

yoor  lesson?* — 'A-yes,  sir.' — *Let  me  The  VaUttidinarian. 

hear  yoa.   What  is  your  name  V — *  N.  or        *  M ,*  I  said,  *  I  have  brought  you 

M.'— *0h  no,  what  is  yonr  Christian  to  a  cold,  dreary  house!'    I  must  tell 

name?' — ^  Flora  Fakchild.' — *  Tea,  Fair-  you  that  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  bring 

child  is  yonr  parental  name;  what  name  a  friend  to  my  house,  and  he  an  invalid 

ifss  given  to  you  in  baptism?' — *Flo-  man«    Sitting  in  the  cars  I  espied  him, 

reacha.' — 'That  is  right     Fel-o-o-o-er-  and  with  a  devilish  selfishness  said,  *I 

le-e-en-cha!  now  tell  me,'  &c.  will  have  that  man  to  share  with  me  the 

To  return  to  a  dark,  and  dead,  and  dreariness  of  this  cold  and  misty  night.' 

desolate  abode,  is  like  going  into  the  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  tapped  him  on 

chambers  of  Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  the  shoulder. — *Ahl'  said  he — *Oome,' 

In  the  hnixy  of  events,  and  refreshing  in-  said  I,  in  a  chirping  tone  of  concealed 

fluenoe  id  a  change  of  scene,  you  have  hypocrisy,  *  and  make  my  house  your 

Uken  no  note  of  time  since  your  depar-  home.    There  is  nobody  there,  but  we 

tore,  and  on  returning  home  you  feel  as  will  have  a  good  time  of  it.    You  are 

if  you  had  been  gone  a  long  time.  going  to  the  Point    Never  mind,  come 

I  went  into  my  study — ^my  library,  if  with  me.'    In  a  moment  of  delusion  the 

the  room  is  worthy  to  be  called  by  such  infatuated  man  agreed.    After  we  had 

a  name—and  i^r  the  rasping  of  innu-  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  study, 

meiaUe  matches  against  a  piece  of  rough  we  b^an  to  feel  cold.    *  Now,'  said  I, 

paper,  and  (that  proving  of  no  avail)  on  *  we  must  have  a  rousing  fire,  and  a  cup  of 

the  sole  of  my  boot,  managed  to  ignite  hot  tea:  that  will  make  us  feel  better, 

the  stady  lamp.  It  would  not  bum  until  Excuse  me  for  a  moment;  amuse  yourself 

I  had  trimmed  the  wick,  and  poured  till  I  return.    I  will  step  over  and  ask 

water  into  it,  which  sank  duly  to  the  Palmer  to  come  and  kindle  a  good  fire,  and 

bottom,  the  oil-wave  coming  uppermost  help  me  along.  All  will  be  right.' — *  Well/ 

Then  the  room  became  a  little  cheerful,  said  he.    Palmer  is  my  right-band  man. 

sad  the  gilded    superscriplaon  of  the  There  is  an  old  formhouse  about  fifty 

books  on  the  shelves  visible.    The  names  yards  off.    It  used  to  be  a  tavern  in  the 

of  Babelais,  Swift,  Sterne,  Shakspere,  Revolutionary  War.     It  has  settled  a 

Charles  Lamb,  and  others,  glared  out  good  deal  within  the  last  hundred  years; 

Hy  [npe  lay  upon  the  table,  containing  that  is  to  say,  the  walls,  the  floors,  and 

stillasmokable  pinch  of  ScarfisdattL    For  the  beams,  are  sunken  very  much  from 

comfort  ttke  I  put  it  into  my  mouth  and  the  horizontal  line  observable  in  the  floor 

nnokedit    My  pen  lay  where  I  had  left  of  a  bowling  alley;  and  the  chimneys 

it,  rusted  down  on  the  mahogany  board,  look  weather-beaten.    Still  it  is  a  stout 

and  a  little  thick  ink  remained  in  the  and  substantial  old  house;  and  there  is 

font    I  took  it  up  and  wrote  with  it  as  no  doubt  that  it  would  hut,  with  a  little 

if  it  had  been  a  relic  of  bygone  ages,  more  patching,  another  hundred  years. 

Over  the  table  hung  a  fine,  almost  in-  There  is  a  long  piazza  in  front  of  it, 

^ble,  silken  thread,  at  the   end   of  which  is  much  sunken,  and  in  the  yard 

whidi,  betwixt  me  and  the  lamp,  was  an  old-fashioned  well,  which  has  afforded 

nspended  a  little  spider,  who,  with  nau-  drink  to  cattle  and  to  men  for  a  century 

tic^  endeavour,  began  to  dimk    With  and  more.     The  waters  are  still  tran- 

my  thumb  and  forefinger  I  broke  the  scendently  sweet  and  lucid.    When  the 

tlumd  asunder,  and  snapped  the  spider  summer  heats  raged  in  the  past  August, 

on  the  floor.    I  never  like  to  crush  a  I  used  to  stop  and  imbibe,  taking  my 

spider,  nor  to  dear  away  with  the  besom  turn  out  of  the  tui  cup  with  the  itinerat- 

of  destruction  the  network  which  he  has  ing  pedlar,  who  had  unburdened  his  back 

woven  in  the  room  comers.    It  is  a  trap  of  the  wearisome  load,  and  placed  it  be- 

for  the  nauseous  and  disgusting  fly,  for  side  the  trough.    Tour  wine  of  a  good 

the  spiteful  and  vindictive  hixnet  When  vintage  may  make  the  eyes  glisten  a  little 

you  have  innocently  kid  your  hand  on  at  the  tables  of  luxury,  but  depend  upon 

some  book  or  cushion,  and  have  been  it,  a  well  of  water,  pure  water,  gushing 

s^g  by  one  of  these,  how  gratifying  to  up  by  the  wayside,  to  the  weary  and 

>^  him  {iresently  entangled  in  a  web,  heavy-laden,  is   drink   indeed.     As   I 

while  tiie  agile  little  insect  comies  down  ascended  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  I  ob- 
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served  that  there  was  a  single  moald-  *Hov  stem  of  lineament,  how  grim!' 

candle  boniing  within,  and  knocked  con-  For  my  part,  I  could  not  but  enjoy  an  in- 

fidently  at  the  door  of  the  house.    It  wvd  chuckle,  like  one  who  has  the  best 

was  opened.  *  Is  Palmer  within  1* — *  No;  of  a  bargain  in  the  pnidiaae  of  a  horse. 

John  is  absent    He  will  be  gone  over  People  come  to  yoor  honae  to  be  enter- 

Sonday.'     Alas !  alas !  I  tnm^  on  my  tained.    In  the  hands  of  yonr  hospitality 

heel,  opened  the  garden-gate,  and  finding  they  are  like  dough,  to  be  moulded  into 

the  path  through  the  peach-trees  with  any  shape  of  comfort    They  £Eurly  lay 

some  difficulty  on  the  misty  night,  went  themselves  out  to  be  feted,  and  feasted, 

back  to  the  forlorn  study.  and  flattered,  and  soothed,  and  comforted. 

My  invalid  friend  looked  dismal  enough,  and  tucked  in  at  night  They  enjoy  for 
*  Come,'  said  I,  slapping  him  on  the  back  the  time  being  a  luxurious  irresponsilHli^. 
very  gently  (to  have  done  it  roughly  on  With  what  composure  do  they  lounge  in 
the  present  emergency  would  have  been  your  aitn-chair,  and  lazily  troU  their  eyes 
to  insult  him);  *we  have  to  take  care  of  over  the  pictures  in  your  show-books! 
ourselves.  What  is  more  easy?  We  How  swii^gingly  they  saunter  on  yonr 
must  flare  up.  We  must  have  a  little  porch  or  in  your  garden,  with  th^  minds 
light,  a  little  fire.  My  next-door  neigh-  buoyant  as  thistle-down,  lightly  inhaling 
hour  is  away.  That  makes  not  the  least  the  aromatic  breeze,  fostered  by  all  whom 
difference.'  With  that  I  lighted  the  astral  they  meet,  and  addressing  aU  in  lady- 
lamp — no,  the  globe-lamp — a  oontemp-  tones.  Bless  their  dear  hearts,  how  thqr 
tible  affiur,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  in-  do  grind  their  teeth  for  dinner !  Dinner ! 
ventor.  Ton  raise  the  wick  as  high  as  Sometimes  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  up 
possible  before  it  will  shed  any  light  at  a  dinner.  While  they  are  in  this  ofMate 
aU.  In  a  moment  it  glares  out,  and  pre-  state,  the  man  of  the  house  is  in  crael 
sently  becomes  dim,  fiUing  your  apart-  peiplexity,  and  beef-steaks  are  rare.  Oh! 
ment  with  sufibcating  smoke  and  soot  it  is  a  rich  treat  and  triumph,  now  and 
Confound  the  hunp,  with  its  Inazen  shaft  then,  to  have  these  fellows  on  the  hip;  to 
and  marble  pedestal !  I  could  with  a  see  them  put  to  some  little  exertion  to 
good  will  dash  it  on  the  floor.  conceal  their  feelings,  when  they  have 

I  remembered  that  there  was  an  abon-  expected  all  exertion  to  be  made  on  the 

dance  of  shavings  under  the  shed.    Go-  other  part;  to  scan  their  physiognomy, 

jng  out,  I  collected  an  armfiil,  and  ram-  and  to  read  their  thoughts  as  fdiunly  as 

med  them  into  the  kitchen  stove,  put  in  if  printed  in  the  clearest  and  most  open 

a  few  dUps,  and  a  stick  or  two  of  wood,  type:  *This  does  not  pay.    Ton  wiU  not 

and  i^pplied  a  matdi.    Then  I  took  the  catdi  mo  in  this  scrape  again.    I  will  go 

tea-kettle,  and  tramping  to  the  well,  where  I  can  be  entertained  better.'    I 

filled  it  with  water,  placed  it  upon  the  say  that  I  enjoy  their  discomfiture,  and 

stove,  and  it  presently  babbled.    Took  consider  it  (if  it  hi^pen  rarely)  a  rich 

down  a  caddy  of  black  tea.    After  awhile  practical  joke.  It  is  entnely  natural,  and 

I  foonda  loaf  of  stale  bread,  which  makes  in  accordance  with  correct  princinles,  that 

excellent  toast   In  three  quarters-of-an-  they  shonld  feel  exactly  as  they  do.   Does 

hoar,  during  which  I  spent  the  time  in  it  not  agree  with  what  I  have  already 

purgatory,  I  returned  to  the  study  and  saidf   CN^nstituted  as  we  are,  there  most 

saui,  touching  my  friend  on  the  shoalder,  be  the  outward  and  visible  ogn  to  stir  op 

*Tte  is  ready.'  We  went  into  the  kitchen  the  devotion  of  the  heart     xoargraeeof 

and  sat  down.    I  said  grace.    The  lamp  warm  welcome  will  not  da    Give  your 

smoked,  tiie  fire  burned  pooriy,  the  tea  friend  a  good  dinner,  or  a  glass  of  wine; 

was  cold,  my  firiend  shivered;  and  I  after-  let  the  fire  be  warm  and  bright    Then 

ward  heard  that  he  said  that  I  seemed  to  he  will  come  again.    Otherwise  not     It 

think  that  the  gk)be-lamp  was  both  li^t  is  human  nature.    At  any  rate,  it  is  f»y 

and  warmtiL    Tht  nngratefiil  wretch !  natursL    Here,  however,  we  draw  the  fine 

After  tea,  the  first  natoral  impulse  was  hair-line  of  distinction.    If  your  friend 

to  get  warm,  and  still  keep  ourselves  thinks  more  of  the  animal  than  olt  the 

a&ve.     My  frioid  bdiaved   extremdy  spiritual;  if  he  neglects  any  duty,  onder- 

wdl,  an  things  oonadered;  and  as  the  values  any  fiiendship,  beauiae  the  oot- 

stove  wanted  reptenishing  with  shavings  ward  is  poor,  meagre,  of  necessity  waut- 

every  five  minutes,  he  acted  once  or  twice  ing,  caU  him  your  friend  no  more ! 
as  a  volunteer  on  this  roiasion.    He  tried        *  Let  ns  go  to  bed,'  said  L — *  Done,' 

to  be  cheerful,  but  his  visage  locked  sad.  said  he. — *  Ko,  not  done:    The  beds  are 
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to  be  made.  There  is  no  chambermaid  am  in  a  little  quandary.  I  have  a  friend 
ia  the  houaeL  What  of  that?  Excuse  with  me;  heside  ourselves  there  is  nobody 
me  for  a  moment  while  you  ram  a  few  and  nothing  in  the  bouse.  Will  you  have 
more  shavingB  into  the  stove.'  I  go  up-  the  kindness  to  provide  us  breakfast, 
stain  into  the  spare  chamber.  I  can  find  dinner,  and  tea  to-day  1 ' 
nothing.  After  a  half-houi^s  work,  I  She  most  obligingly  consented.  In 
manage,  however,  to  procure  piUowcasea,  half -an -hour  I  conducted  the  author 
iheet^  bhmketa.  I  go  down-stairs  and  triumphantly  to  the  old  mansion.  The 
tap  my  shivering  friend  on  the  shoulder,  clean  white  tablecloth  was  spread;  the 
sod  say,  chirpingly,  *  Come,  you  must  go  room  was  *  as  warm  as  toast,'  and  my 
to  your  snuggery,  your  nest  Tou  will  friend's  spirits  revived.  We  went  to 
sleep  like  a  top,  and  feel  better  in  the  church.  His  responses  were  heartfelt 
meaning.'  I  get  him  into  bed,  and  after  and  audible.  On  returning,  the  walk 
his  nj^tcap  is  on,  and  his  head  upon  made  his  blood  circulate  a  little,  and  as  he 
the  pUlow,  I  aay, '  Good-night;  pleasant  sat  in  the  rocking-chair  in  the  old  Oeurm- 
dreuos  to  you.'  house,  waiting  fur  the  broiled  chicken,  and 
^Good-nighty'  he  responded,  with  a  looking  up  at  the  whitewashed  boims, 
feeble  smile.  he  was  the  picture  of  contentment  I 
Then  I  tumbled  into  my  own  bed,  was  almost  provoked  with  myself  for  get- 
which  was  made  up  anyhow,  looking  out  ting  him  into  such  a  comfortable  fix. 
fiiit  on  the  moon  )nat  rising  above  the  We  had  seated  ourselves  at  the  table, 
fogs.  Oh !  thou  cold,  dry,  brassy  moon  1  and  were  pleasantly,  I  think  I  may  say 
do  not  shine  into  my  chamber  when  I  luxuriovdyy  engaged  in  the  empicking 
want  repose.  Phoebe,  Diana,  Luna,  call  of  chicken-bones,  when  a  remarkable  in- 
thee  by  whatever  name,  let  not  thy  pale  cident  occurred.  It  was  observed  that 
smile  be  cast  upon  my  eyes !  If  so,  sweet  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
sleep  is  gone^  and  pleasant  dreams.  Out,  pitcher.  This  was  an  oversight  The 
oat,  out  with  thy  dceleton  fiice,  0  vol-  landlady,  with  the  kindest  alaoity,  hur- 
canic,  bnusy  moon  I  ried  to  the  ancient  well;  and  she  had 
When  the  morrow  came,  I  went  into  just  opened  the  door  on  her  return,  when 
my  Mend's  chamber,  and,  as  if  he  had  putting  down  the  pitcher,  and  wringing 
been  a  king  or  a  prince,  asked  him  how  her  hands,  she  cried  out — 
he  had  rested  during  the  nighty  and  if  *0h!  quick!  quick!  do  come!  do 
theooverieta  bad  kept  him  warm.  He  come!  The  fox!  the  fox!  the  fox!' 
was  compelled  to  say,  as  he  was  a  man  of  We  deserted  the  dinner-table  in  an  in- 
strict  veracity,  that  he  had  been  a  little  stant,  ran  out  on  the  piazza,  and  oh ! 
cold.  The  undiscriminating  varletl  I  what  a  sight!  Within  a  few  yards-^ 
had  given  him  all  the  UaiScets  in  the  within  pistol-shot — a  splendid,  sanctimo- 
hoDse.  nious,  dy  reynard  glided  with  a  mouse- 
It  was  Sunday  morning.  A  Sunday  foot  pace,  crouching  as  he  went,  out  of  the 
in  the  country  ia  a  theme  on  which  my  neighbouring  green  patch,  leaped  softly 
invalid  friend,  who  is  an  author,  had  ex-  over  the  stone-wall,  crossed  the  road,  and 
pitialed  with  wonderful  efifect  in  one  of  took  a  zig-zag  course  through  the  oppo- 
his  books.  When  he  came  down-stairs,  site  corn-field,  waving  his  brown  tail, 
»  the  shavings  were  not  yet  lighted,  I  whidi  was  of  the  most  extensive  kind, 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  proposed  a  The  provocation  was  most  intense, 
walk  on  the  grass.  But  the  grass  was  Mister  Palmer,  his  hair  standing  on  end, 
wetted  by  copious  dewa.  He  returned  rushed  to  the  house-comer,  and  called 
chilled,  and  hovered  over  the  cold  stove,  his  black  dog.  *Here,  Boos!  Boos! 
It  was  nearly  time  for  breakfast,  but  I  Booal  Boos !'  But  Boos  was  barking  at 
had  not  given  him  a  word  of  encourage-  an  ill-looking  customer  who  just  at  that 
ment  on  that  point  Breakfast  was  a  predicament  of  time  tried  to  open  the 
pQziler.  All  of  a  sudden,  striking  my  gate.  He  seized  him  (Boos)  by  the  collar; 
hand  on  my  forehead,  as  if  in  the  elicit-  he  dragged  him  up  the  road,  but  the  lat- 
i&ent  of  a  bright  idea,  I  rushed  out  of  the  ter  was  altogether  behind  the  i^  Al- 
lotdien,  croswd  the  little  garden,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  striking  the 
knodLed  at  the  door  of  the  old  farm-  scent,  his  master  assured  me  that  if  he 
boose.  had  once  got  a  sight  of  the  animal,  he 
The  (ace  of  the  good  landlady  was  would  have  collared  him.  In  about  fif- 
fi>rthwith  visible.    *  Madame,'  I  said,  *  I  teen  minutes  after  this,  a  couple  of  spot- 
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ted  hounds,  hunting  on  their  own  hook,  which  has  never,  according  to  my  know- 

and  on  the  Sabbath-day,  leaped  over  the  ledge,  been  dignified  by  description,  al- 

wall,  and  went  noising  about  to  the  right  though  these  shell-fish  are  in  much  re- 

and  left,  hither  and  thither,  through  the  quest.     To  pick  them  to  pieces,  and 

corn-field,  and  we  heard  them  yelping  nicely  to  extract  the  meat  from  the  se- 

until  sun-down.    The  fox  escaped.  vend  compartments,  is  in  itself  an  art. 

The  next  morning  my  friend  went  and  enhances  the  pleasure  of  eating;  and 

away.    I  cannot  say  that  he  felt  very  now  and  then,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  if 

sad  at  parting  with  me;  nay,  I  thought  you  are  fond  of  suppers,  it  is  agreeable 

that  his  face  brightened  up  into  a  genial  to  sit  down  before  a  large  plate  of  boiled 

smile  as  the  coach  drew  near,  and  that  or  roasted  crabs,  with  your  crash-towel 

there  was  something  concentrated  in  his  at  your  side,  and  draw  out  the  white 

expression  as  he  gave  the  house  a  part-  morsels  from  the  sockets,  or  sooop  out 

ing  glance,  like  that  of  one  who  bids  fare-  from  its  recesses  the  richer  fat.    But  the 

well  to  the  hard  rocks  and  inhospitable  soft-crab  is  especially  desiderated  by  epi- 

coast  on  which  he  has  been  shipwrecked,  cures;  for  no  part  is  rejected,  and  when 

done  nicely  brown,  they  eat  the  whole, 

ooiHO  A-ORABBiira.  claws  and  alL    Says  the  old  poet: 

July  20. — I  am  not  very  fond  of  fish-  « j  ^y^  ^^  .^^^^^ 
ing,  lacking  the  essential  patience  of  a  But  a  nut-brown  toast, 
true  fisherman.  I  never  remember  to  And  a  <Ta6  laid  in  the  fire: 
have  caught  many  fish,  or  to  have  been  Much  meat  I  not  desire.' 
on  many  excursions  where  a  great  many  I  always  thought  that  the  shell-fish 
were  taken.  To  sit  all  day  on  a  rock,  or  was  referred  to  in  these  verses,  but  am 
to  be  continually  baiting  a  hook  for  the  informed  by  one  well  versed  in  literary 
benefit  of  small  nibblers,  to  get  your  line  things,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  crab- 
out  of  a  snarl  and  untie  knots,  is  not  apple,  which  was  used  to  garnish  a  dish, 
to  me  an  amusing  occupation.  Several  There  will  be  no  harm,  however,  in  mak-* 
times  in  the  season,  however,  it  is  plea-  ing  the  application  double.  When  I  was 
sant  to  go  out  for  this  ostensible  purpose;  a  boy — since  which  many  years  have 
and  though  you  take  nothing,  you  come  elapsed,  although  it  seems  but  yesterday 
home  with  a  sharp  appetite,  and  sleep  — I  used  to  resort  to  an  old  mill  on  the 
the  better  at  night.  The  books  on  ang-  salt  meadows  of  Long  Island,  where  a 
ling  are  very  pleasant  reading,  especially  creek  put  up  from  a  neighbouring  bay, 
the  *  Complete  Angler,'  and  *  Salmonia,'  to  fish  for  crabs.  All  which  was  required 
and  one  called  *  Spring-tide,  or  the  was  a  good  strong  net,  a  piece  of  string. 
Angler  and  his  Friends,'  by  John  Yonge  a  bit  of  lead  for  a  sinker,  a  small  chunk 
Akerman;  a  publication  whose  dialogue  of  meat  or  a  few  clams  for  bait  The 
is  intended  to  illustrate  and  defend  from  crab  pulls  strongly  and  steadily,  and  sel- 
the  charge  of  utter  vulgarity  the  Ian-  dom  lets  go  his  hold  unless  you  jerk  him, 
guage  of  the  rustic  population  of  the  and  then,  if  the  water  is  dear,  you  will 
southern  and  western  parts  of  England,  see  him  slinking  and  sliding  off,  with  a 
But  the  trout  are  becoming  more  and  sidelong  motion,  and  with  great  rapidity 
more  scarce  every  year,  and  even  the  toward  the  bottom.  When  you  are  sure 
mountain-streams  wUl  soon  need  to  be  that  he  has  well  fastened  on  the  bait, 
replenished  with  this  choice  fish,  while  it  you  draw  in  very  slowly  and  gradually, 
requires  more  skill  and  patience  to  decoy  conjecturing  his  size  and  fatness  from  the 
the  large  ones  at  the  bottom  of  their  cold  strength  with  which  he  pulls;  and  the 
and  crystal  pools.  To  land  a  good  big  excitement  increases  until  his  brown 
trout,  whose  nose  you  have  been  tickling  shell  and  formidable  daws  begin  to  ap- 
for  a  long  time,  as  he  remains  almost  pear  above  the  surface,  when  you  dex- 
motionless,  slightly  oscillating  as  if  on  a  terously  slip  the  net  under  him,  and  he 
pivot,  and  tremulously  pointing,  like  a  is  yours.  It  requires  some  tact  then  to 
magnetic  needle,  to  some  dark  hole  be-  turn  the  net  suddenly  the  wrong  side 
ueath  the  shelving  rock,  excites  a  feeling  out,  before  he  becomes  entangled  in  the 
of  triumph  as  you  place  him  in  the  hot-  meshes.  When  you  have  got  him  on  the 
tom  of  your  basket  Perhaps,  however,  ground,  at  a  sufilcient  distance  from  the 
yon  will  have  to  wait  all  day  before  you  wave,  he  will  exhibit  a  remarki^le  rapi- 
get  another  bite.  dity  of  locomotion,  travelling  forward,  yet 

I  like  to  go  a-crabbing,  an  occupation  badtward,  toward  the  element  from  which 
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he  came:    Then  is  the  time  to  pat  your    dender  twig,  by  eome  dexterons  twitch, 
foot  on  his  back,  and  to  look  out  for  your    Bome  easing  process,  some  change  of  po- 


his  powerful  muscles,  and  put  him  in  the  hook,  and  line,  and  temper.    He  wiU 

basket    The  beauty  of  this  sport  is,  that  manage,  with  a  knowing  look  and  quiet 

jour  line  ia  already  baited;  and  if  you  go  smile,  to  cast  his  hook  into  the  very 

at  the  right  time  of  tide,  you  do  not  hate  choicest  pasturage  of  the  brook,  while  I, 

to  wut   long,  for  abundance  of  these  less  fortunate,  toil  all  day,  and  take  no 

brown  shells  have  come,  to  feast  on  the  fish.    On  this  account  I  prefer  to  go  o- 

•fat  of  the  land.'    Sometimes  the  crab  crabbing. 

Dips  so  eagerly  that  you  can  jerk  him  out  

of  the  water  without  net,  but  it  is  hardly  j^^  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Slialh 
worth  while  to  make  the  attempt  if  you  gp^^e  Unfolded.  By  Delia  Bacon, 
are  bo  provided.  When  your  basket  is  ^jth  a  Preface  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
half  full  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  or  they  thorne,  Author  of  the  '  Scarlet  Letter,' 
will  Bcramble  and  scrabble  out  of  it,  for  ^^^  gyo,  682  pp.  London:  Qroom- 
they  are  bustling  about,  biting  and  grab-  bridge  &  Sons. 
bing  <me  another,  exhibiting  a  temper  far 

from  amiable.     Having  reached  home  thi  xlizabethan  mew  of  letters. 
with  your  prise,  you  tell  the  cook  to  put  These  were  men  in  whom  the  genius 
them  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt  of  the  North  in  its  happiest  union  of  de- 
in  it.     *  This,'  says  the  kind-hearted  Mrs  velopments,  under  its  choicest  and  most 
Hale,  *  may  appear  cruel,  but  life  cannot  favourable  conditions  of  culture,  in  its 
be  taken  without  pain.'    The  only  draw-  yet  fresh,  untamed,  unbroken,  northern 
back  to  the  pleasure  of  crabbing,  is  the  vigour,  was  at  last  subjected  to  the  sti- 
diance  of  taking  now  and  then  a  wrig-  mulus  and  provocation  which  the  andent 
ghng  eel,  which  you  do  not  want,  and  learning  bnngs  with  it  to  the  northern 
which  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.    Perhaps  mind — to  the  now  unimaginable  stimulus 
Izaak  Walton,  who  has  thrown  the  charm  which  the  revival  of  the  ancient  art  and 
of  a  scholastic  elegance  about  the  art  of  learning  brought  with  it  to  the  mind  of 
trout-fishing,  would  have  disdained  to  Europe  in  that  age — already  secure,  in 
employ  his  net  in  this  fashion.    And  it  its  own  indigenous  development,  alroidy 
is  true  that  the  crab  is  associated  with  advancing  to  its   own  great  maturity 
no  poetic  meditations,  except  of  a  good  under  the  scholastic  culture — ^the  meagre 
sapper;  neither  does  this  kind  of  sport  scholastic,  and  the  rich  romantic  culture 
afford  such  leisure  intervals  to  think  upon  —of  the  mediaeval  era.    The  Elizabe* 
the  pleasant  fields  and  flowers  which  skirt  than  Men  of  Letters  are  men  who  found 
the  meadows.    It  is  devoid  of  science,  in  those  new  and  dazzling  stores  of  art 
and  demands  no  nicety  of  skill  with  and  literature,  which  the  movements  of 
which  to  outwit  the  *  soily  people,'  and  their  age  brought  in  all  their  freshly  re- 
which  makes  the  capture  of  each  trout  a  stored  perfection  to  them,  only  the  sum- 
triumph.    But  then  there  are  no  hooks  mons  to  their  own  slumbering  intellectual 
iMt  oflf;  no  disappointment  of  empty  has-  activities — ^fed  with  fires  that  old  eastern 
kets;  no  tantalimng  dght  of  fish  flashing  and  southern  civilisations  never  knew, 
in  mid-air,  and  then  fistlling  back  into  the  nurtured  in  the  depths  of  a  nature  whose 
water;  no  tedious  sitting  on  a  rock  to  fill  depths  the  northern  antiquity  had  made; 
up  the  waste  time  with  meditation.   Tho  they  were  men  who  found  in  the  learning 
tact  of  catching  fish  is  a  natural  gift,  and  of  the  South  and  the  East — in  the  art 
is  not  to  be  learned  from  books  or  from  and  speculation  that  had  satisfied  the 
the  experience  of  others.    It  is  aooom-  classic  antiquity — only  the  definition  of 
panied  by  an  inlxnm  love  of  the  pur-  their  own  nobler  want. 
suit,  and  an  instinctive  knowledge.   Bill  The  first  result  of  the  revival  of  the 
Midlory  will  throw  his  line  into  a  moun-  ancient  learning  in  this  island  was,  a  re- 
tain trout-stream  full  of  stumps,  sticks,  port  of  its  *  defects.'    The  first  result  of 
branches,  and  obstructions,  in  nine  cases  that  revival  here  was  a  map— a  universal 
out  of  ten,  so  as  to  avoid  them  all;  but  map  of  the  learning  and  the  arts  which 
if  his  hook  gets  fastened  out  of  sight,  or  the  conditions  of  man's  life  require — a 
bis  snell  wound  round  and  round  the  new  map  or  globe  of  learning  on  which 
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lands  and  worlds,  undreamed  of  by  the  ing  originates,  the  Elizabethan  Men  of 

ancients,  are  traced.    *A  map  or  globe'  Letters,  were,  in  their  own  time,  *tbe 

on  which  *  the  principal  and  supreme  few.'    They  were  the  chosen  men,  not  of 

scienoes,'  the  sciences  that  are  egaential  an  age  only,  but  of  a  race,  *the  noblest 

to  the  human  kind,  are  put  down  among  that  ever  Uyed  in  the  tide  of  times;' 

*  the  parts  that  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  men  enriched  with  the  choicest  culture  of 

not  converted  by  the  industiy  of  man.'  their  age,  when  that  culture  involved  not 

The  first  result  of  the  revival  of  learning  the  acquisition  of  the  learning  of  the  an- 

here  was  *a  plot'  for  the  supply  of  these  dents  only,  but  the  most  intimate  ao- 

deficiencies.  quaintanoe  with  all  those  recent  and  con- 

The  Elizabethan  Men  of  Letters  were  temporaneous  developments  with  which 
men  in  whom  the  revival  of  *tbe  wis-  its  restoration  on  the  Continent  had  been 
dom  of  the  andents,'  which  in  its  last  attended.  Was  it  strange  that  these 
results,  in  its  most  select  and  boasted  men  s^hould  find  themselves  without  sym- 
conservations,  had  combined  in  vain  to  pathvin  an  age  like  that? — an  age  in 
save  antiquity,  found  the  genius  of  a  which  the  masses  were  still  unlettered, 
happier  race,  able  to  point  out  at  a  callous  with  wron^,  manaded  witb  blind 
glance  the  defect  in  it;  men  who  saw  traditions,  or  swaying  hither  and  thither, 
with  a  glance  at  those  old  books  what  with  the  breath  of  a  common  prejudice 
was  the  matter  with  them;  men  prepared  or  passion,  or  swaved  hither  and  thither 
already  to  overlook  from  the  new  height  by  the  changeful  humours  and  passions, 
of  criticism  which  this  sturdy  insular  de-  or  the  conflicting  dogmas  and  ooncdts,  of 
velopment  of  the  practical  genius  of  the  their  rulers.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
North  created,  the  remains  of  that  lost  development  of  that  age  comes  to  us  as  a 
dvilisation — ^the  splendours  rescued  from  literature.  That  is  why  it  is  on  the  sor- 
the  wreck  of  empires,  the  wisdom  which  &ce  of  it  Elizabethan,  That  is  the  rea- 
had  £Ekiled  so  fatally  in  practice  that  it  son  why  the  leadership  of  the  modem 
must  needs  cross  m>m  a  lost  world  of  ages,  when  it  was  already  here  in  the  per- 
leaming  to  the  barbarian's  new  one,  to  sons  of  its  chief  interpreters  and  prophetiy 
find  pupils^-that  it  must  needs  cross  the  could  get  as  yet  no  recognition  of  its 
gulf  of  a  thousand  years  in  learning —  right  to  teach  and  rule-HX>uld  get  as  yet 
such  work  had  it  made  of  it— ere  it  could  nothing  but  patper  to  print  its^  on,  no- 
revive  —  the  wisdom  rescued  from  the  thing  but  a  pen  to  hew  its  way  with,  nor 
wreck  it  had  piloted  to  ruin,  fu><  to  en-  that,  without  death  and  danger  dogging 
slave,  and  ensnare,  and  doom  new  ages,  it  at  the  heels,  and  threatening  it^  al 
and  better  races,  with  its  futilities,  but  to  every  turn,  so  that  it  could  only  wave,  in 
be  hung  up  with  its  immortal  beacon-  mute  gesticulation,  its  signals  to  the  fa- 
light,  to  show  the  track  of  a  new  learn-  ture.  It  had  to  ttSect,  in  that  time, 
ing,  to  show  to  the  contrivers  of  the  chart  bookishness  and  wiry  scholasticism.  It 
of  new  ages,  the  breakers  of  that  old  ig-  had  to  put  on  sedidously  the  harmless 
nonince,  that  old  arrogant  wordy  barren  old  monki^  gown,  or  the  jester's  cap  and 
speculation.  For  these  men  were  men  beUs,  or  any  kind  of  a  tatterdemalion  robe 
who  would  not  fish  up  the  chart  of  that  would  hide  from  head  to  heel  the 
a  drowned  world  for  the  purpose  of  waving  of  its  purple.  *  Motleys  the  only 
seeing  how  nearly  they  could  conduct  an-  wear,'  whispers  the  philosopher,  peering 
other  under  different  conditions  of  time  through  his  privileged  garb  for  a  moment. 
and  races  to  the  same  condusion.  And  King  Charles  IL  lud  not  more  to  do  in 
they  were  men  of  a  different  turn  of  mind  reserving  hirmelf  in  an  evil  time,  and 
entirely  from  those  who  lay  tbemsdves  getting  safdy  over  to  the  year  of  hia  do- 
out  on  enterprises  having  that  tendency,  minion. 

The  result  of  this  English  survey  of  learn-  

ing  was  the  sanctioned  and  organised  de-  /gtariei  and  Sketches.    By  James  Payn. 

termmation  of  the  modem  speculation  to  ^0^^^^.  g^^  mdeT,&  Co.    SmaU 

those  new  fields  which  it  has  already  oc-  gy^  33^  p^ 

cupied,  and  its  organised,  but  secret  de-  '        ^^ 

termination  to  that  end  of  a  true  learn-  uvd^r  the  sea. 

ing  which  the  need  of  man,  in  its  whole  «           «           «           «            * 

comprehension  in  this  theory  of  it,  con-  The  Seven  Cricketers,  over  against 

stitutes.  this  house,  was  kept,  until  a  few  years 

But  the  men  with  whom  this  proceed-  back,  by  an  old  diver.    I  often  used  to 
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wonder,  when  I  was  a  boy,  how  he  ma-  tliere  was  an  adventure  to  be  described 

caged  to  accommodate  himself  to  that  a  leetle  too  strong  for  even  my  infant 

airy  sitnation  and  dry  skittle-ground,  faith,  the  narration  was  made  oblique, 

after  bis  restricted  sphere  of  action  in  his  and  became  a  &mily  incident  instead  of 

great  bell  and  helmet,  under  the  midst  a  personal  reminiscence,  as — 

of  the  sea.    Thomas  Headfurst  was  very  *  It  was  in  the  year  fourteen,  or,  it  may 

communicative  to  me  in  these  early  days  be,  fifteen,  when  the  Diomede  went  down 

indeed,  and  I  was  very  gratduL   I  could  oflf  Deal,  and  the  guv'nor  and  a  chum  of 

sit  in  his  red-curtained  back  parlour  for  his,  named  Blufiy,  was  appointed  to  be 

houTB  together,  under  a  fusillade  of  shag  under  the  sea;  for  we  be  captains,  like, 

tobacoo-smoke,  to  hear  him  tell  of  the  and  masters  and  all,  when  a  ship  once 

wonders  of   the  deep ;   and  he  never  goes  to  the  bottom,  and  wears,  by  conse- 

bdked  my  wishes  in  that  respect.    His  quenoe,  a  yery  singular  uniform.    Now, 

&mi]y,  he  told  me,  had  been  divers  for  there  was  no  better  water-workmen  in 

eenturiea,  long  before  science  had  inter-  the  Channel  than  them  two;  and  they 

fered  wiUi  thai  profession — when  the  would  have  been  employed  still  more 

poor  constantly,  and  been  yet  better  to  do  in 

•  Ceylon  diver  held  his  b«»th,  the  world,  but  for  being  so  precious  fond 

And  went  all  luked  to  the  hungry  shark;'  of  their  game  of  cnbbage.     AJl  day  long, 

m  some  little  parlour  like  this  present, 

when  stwk,  nude  athletes,  with  sponges  they'd  be  knobbing,  and  heeling,  and 

dipped  in  oU,  to  bold  more  air  than  lungs  going,  so  that  they  was  seldom  ready 

conld  carry,  staid  then:  five  and  ten  mi-  when  they  was  wanted,  and  went  by  the 

nutes  in  the  caves  of  the  sea;  when  Sici-  name  of  the  Fifteen  Two.   However,  the 

Itan  Nicholas,  sumamed  the  Fish,  and  Diomede  had  bars  of  gold  in  her,  and  it 

webbed  in  bands  and  feet  like  a  duck,  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  work 

plunged  &tboms  deep  after  a  single  oys-  at  her  as  hard  and  £ut  as  might  be.    So 

ter-^  terribly  exhausting  process  before  Bluf^  and  the  guv'nor  was  hauled  out  of 

even  the  smallest  of  barrels  should  have  their  snug  parlour  to  the  minute,  never 

been  completed — ^who  went  in  for  pearls  mind  where  the  game  was,  and  out  they 

and  cond,  however,  also,  and  lost  his  life  was  rowed  to  the  lugger  moored  above 

in  Charybdia  by  a  cup  too  much,  having  the  wreck,  and  down  they  was  lowered 

alrady  obtained  one  gold  one  fh>m  the  in  the  belL    On  one  of  those  mornings, 

whirlpool,  and  dipping  for  another  to  especially,  they  had  a  great  mind  to  throw 

please  the  King  of  the  Two  SicUies.  One  up  their  commissions,  and  go  on  pegging 

of  Mr  Headfurst^s  ancestors,  it  may  be,  away  all  their  lifetimes;  but  they  thought 

was  of  that  party  described  by  a  tavarU  better  of  it,  and  went  aboard.  Now,  they 

of  fifteen  hundred, '  who  descended  into  was  accustomed  to  be  below  a  good  long 

the  sea  in  a  large  tin  kettle,  with  a  bum-  time,  only  this  day  they  staid  a  precious 

ing  light  in  it,  and  rose  up  without  being  deal  longer,  and  the  crew  above  l^gan  tc 

wet,'  a  feat  seemingly  as  adventurous  as  be  alarmed,  and  to  think  there  was  some- 

that  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  in  their  thing  wrong  with  the  air-tube.    How- 

bowL     Who  knows  but  that  Thomases  somever,  as  no  signal  had  been  given  to 

great-great-grand&ther  (or  even  grand-  draw  up,  they  sent  down  a  third  man  in 

mother)  may  have  dipped,  in  his  (or  her)  a  helmet,  to  see  what  had  become  of  'em, 

time,  for  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada,  in  *a  and  a  precious  sight  he  sees:  Blufi^  and 

square  box  bound  with  uron,  furnished  the  guv'nor  in  their  diving-dresses,  sit- 

with  windows,  and  having  a  stool  in  it?'  ting  in  the  heU  like  a  couple  of  magnified 

for  that  is  the  description  of  a  gigantic  tadpoles,  and  cutting,  and  showing,  and 

strong  box  given  ns,  by  which  two  bun-  cribbing,  with  the  cards  and  the  board 

dral  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  property  between  them,  just  as  though  they  were 

was  fished  up  for  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  the  inn  parlour,  except  that  now  and 

the  son  of  Monk,  who  had  drawn  prizes  then  they  was  nearly  being  suffocated, 

from  rexed  waters  before  him.     Nay,  having  forgotten  to  turn  the  air-cock. 

whether  our  hero's  family-tree  had  been  So  the  end  of  it  was.  Fifteen  Two  was 

bearing  this  submarine  fruit  so  very  long  never  allowed  to  go  down  in  the  hell  to- 

or  not,  it  is  certain  his  fitther  foUowed  gether  no  more.' 

the  trade  before  him;  and  off  the  Irish  *Dear  me!'  said  I,  *Mr  Headfurst,  that 

coast,  near  Cork,  his  brother  is  or  was  seems  a  very  extraordinary  story.' 

a  most  distinguuhed  diver.    Whenever  *Xtromiry,  I  believe  you,'  said  he; 
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*  bat  nothing  like  a  fight  I  had  onoe  with  only  been  down  in  the  bell  at  the  Poly- 

a  'lectrical  eel,  in  fifty  fathom  of  water,  technic  can  form  no  idea  of.    I  had  the 

west-by-south  of  St  MichaePs  Mount,  in  perfectest  confidence  in  the  machine,  and, 

Cornwall.  It  was  one  of  my  earliest  jobs,  above  all,  in  my  friend  Thomas,  bat  still 

and  I  wasn't  thoroughly  used  to  the  work  I  was  in  a  greater  state  of  *  bine  fonk' 

at  that  time;  and  I  hadn't  a  mate,  either,  than  most  boys  of  fifteen  have  ever  any 

to  go  down  with  roe.    It's  a  frightening  reason  to  be.    The  bell  could  hold  but 

thing,  that  sinking,  sinking,  out  of  sight  two,  so  I  took  the  place  of  the  other 

of  everything,  a'most,  without  knowing  diver — though,  of  course,  without  a  hel- 

where  you're  going  to,  nor  what  you  may  met — opposite  Thomas.    I  had  become 

find  when  you  get  there.    This  time  the  quite  accustomed  by  this  time  to  his 

bell  missed  the  wreck  I  was  arter  en-  hideous  apparel  above-board  and  on  land, 

tirely  (which,  as  it  happened,  however,  but  as  we  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  the 

was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance),  and  I  light  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  that  ter- 

was  lowered  down  to  the  very  bottom,  rible  shako  of  his,  and  his  pipes,  and  his 

Half-way  down,  Master  James,  what  paraphernalia,  grew  frightfully  unnatural 

should  come  into  the  machine  but  an  to  my  perturbed  vision,  and  I  thought 

enormous  'lectrical  eeL     He  came  in,  whether  he  might  not  be  Davy  Jonea 

young  master,  and  he  stopped  in;  and  himself,  and  the  bell  his  'locker.'    Now 

the  higher  the  water  rose  in  the  bell,  the  and  then  some  strange  and  dreadful  fish 

nigher  I  got  to  the  'lectrical  eel.  I  pulled  glided  in  upon  us,  but  one  glimpse  of 

my  precious  legs  up  on  the  seat,  I  pro-  Thomas  drove  him  out  in  an  instant^  and 

miae  you,  and  sat  tailor-fashion  all  the  I  didn't  wonder.    Nevertheless,  it  was 

rest  of  the  way;  but  when  we  touched  far  worse  when  I  was  left  in  the  machine 

ground  at  last,  I  wasn't  above  an  inch  alone-— with  the  fullest  instruction,  of 

or  two  off  the  beast,  boxed  up  under  the  course,  as  to  air-tubes,  but  also  in  the 

ocean,  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  being  deadliest  terror  of  forgetting  them — while 

shocked  to  death.   Well,  as  I  said,  I  was  my  friend  (the  only  friend  I  had  in*  all 

new  to  the  work,  and  having  banged  at  the  sea)  went  about  his  business  over  the 

him  with  a  pickaxe  till  I  was  tired,  and  wreck — a  very  wondrous  experience  that, 

he  slipped  away  from  me  just  like  oil,  I  and  not  easily  forgotten.    Many  refleo- 

thought  it  would  be  an  easier  thing  to  tions  of  an  origin^  character  ought  to 

suffocate  him  than  me;  so  I  didn't  turn  have  occurred  to  me,  without  doubt, 

no  air  on  for  ever  so  long,  and  found  my-  which  I  should  have  now  described;  bat, 

self  getting  black  in  the  face,  while  the  as  I  said  before,  I  was  fiur  too  frightened 

animal  was  swimming  and  gliding  like  a  to  think  of  anything  except  air-tubes  and 

gentleman  in  easy  circumstances  enjoying  getting  up  again.  After  the  longest  half- 

the  spectacle,  and  every  now  and  then  hour  anybody  ever  passed  in  their  lives, 

a-spliuhing  with  his  ttul  for  moderate  my  merman  reappeared.    He  had  fixed 

applause.    So  I  gave  up  that  dodge  just  his  hooks  and  eyes  round  a  great  brass 

in  time,  and  resumed  my  pick.     The  carronade,  and  was  extremdy  buoyant  in 

more  I  picked,  however,  the  less  he  chose,  consequence. 

which  was  an  unappreciated  joke  I  made  *  But,'  said  he,  when  we  were  in  hia 
to  myself  during  those  trying  events  them-  snug  parlour  again  that  evening,  and  he 
selves,  and  I  was  obliged  to  try  summut  had  been  congratulating  me  on  my  prow- 
else.  I  laid  bare  the  floor  of  the  beU  ess — *  but,  Master  James,  you  must  come 
(which  we  can  do  within  an  inch  or  so),  down  with  a  helmet  some  day,  and  then 
got  him  into  shallow  water,  and  very  soon  you  will  see  wonders.' 
finish^  him  ofll  The  skin  is  in  the  big  *  Thank  you,  Thomas,'  said  I,  *all  the 
chest,  in  mv  bedroom,  and  measures  a  same^  but  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast  I 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  tip  (o  tip.  have  had  my  duck,  and  enjoyed  it,  nor  do 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  key  is  lost,  or  I  I  want  another.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  hear  of  anything  interesting  you  may  have 
to  you.'  met  with  under  those  circumstances.* 

Once  upon  a  time  I  persuaded  Mr  *  Well,' said  he — andhetumelhisquid 

Headfurst  to  let  me  accompany  him  on  in  his  mouth,  and  brought  his  right  eye 

one  of  his  submarine  visits  to  the  great  to  bear  stead&stly  upon  me,  as  was  his 

three-decker  which  I  first  spoke  of  as  wont  during  compilation — *  I  will  tell  you 

sunken  opposite.    I  was  in  a  flutter  of  of  an  occurrence  that  happened  to  my 

fright  and  joy  sach  as  youths  who  have  brother  within  the  last  few  year&    He 
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has  become  an  altered  man  ^oe,  I  assure  without  a  touch  of  decay,  and  instinct 
you,  and  generally  takes  a  religious  work  with  all  but  life,  was  that  ship's  company, 
down  in  the  bell  with  him.  The  captain,  in  his  cabin,  slept  his  last 
^  There  was  a  friend  of  his,  mate  to  a  sleep  quite  placidly.  The  sailors,  for  the 
West  Indiaman,  that  was  outward-bound  most  part,  were  drowned  within  their 
in  a  few  days  from  Cork,  and  Bill  my  hammocks— only  those  whose  duty  neces- 
brother  and  he  had  had  a  difference,  sitated  their  being  on  deck  were  washed 
What  the  quarrel  began  about  I  don't  off  and  driven  ashore.  The  darkness  had 
rightly  know,  but  the  mate  abused  Bill's  been  so  deep  as  to  render  the  best  look- 
profession,  and  called  him  an  amphiber-  out  futile,  the  strongest  swimming  of  no 
COS  lubber,  or  something  like  that;  and  avail.  All  these  things  were  sad  enough. 
Bill  abased  the  mate,  and  wished  him  and  Bill's  nerves,  iron  as  they  were,  were 
under  the  8ea»  with  never  an  air-tube;  shaken  sadly.  Wandering  about  that 
and  the  ship  sailed  without  making  it  living  charnel-house,  attired  so  unnatu- 
up.  My  brother  was  veiy  sorry  when  it  rally,  seeking  for  gold  in  the  very  heart 
was  too  late — for  amphiberous  lubbers  of  ocean,  it  was  terrible;  and  yet,  Master 
has  their  feelings  like  other  folks — and  James,  though  you  look  so  shocked,  it 
greatly  shook  when  news  was  brought,  was  his  honest  business  so  to  do,  and  a 
next  morning,  that  the  vessel  had  gone  &r  less  hateful  way  of  getting  on  in  the 
down  not  three  miles  from  shore,  with  world  than  is  practised  in  high  places 
every  soul  on  board.  Just  at  starting,  daily.  Still,  when  he  had  found  what  he 
as  it  might  be — ^with  all  her  passengers  wanted,  and,  laden  with  as  many  bags  as 
so  full  of  hope,  agoing  to  join  their  friends  he  could  carry,  was  returning  to  the  main- 
agaiii — she  struck  upon  a  rock  off  Early  deck  by  another  way,  it  seemed  to  him 
Point,  and  settled  down,  as  it  was  sup-  the  worst  job  he  had  been  ever  set  to  do 
posed,  about  midnight  in  a  few  minutes.  — and,  lo !  at  the  foot  of  the  companion- 
There  was  a  good  cargo  of  spice,  and  Bill  ladder,  he  met  the  man  he  knew  so  well, 
was,  of  course,  sent  for  immediate.  There  and  parted  with  in  wrath  so  lately,  with 
was  bat  few  bodies  floated  to  shore,  and  one  hand  on  the  round,  as  if  in  the  act 
knowing  he  would  see  some  terrible  sights,  of  flights  The  look  upon  the  drowned 
he  was  not  over-pleased  at  the  job;  but  man's  face  seemed  to  reproach  him  for 
until  they  could  get  more  divers  there  his  latest  wish,  so  that  he  dared  not  put 
was  no  choice,  so  down  he  goes  to  the  him  aside  and  pass  by,  but  turned  back 
vessel,  and  finds  her  fallen  betwixt  two  and  went  upon  deck  by  the  road  he 
reefr  of  rock,  bolt  upright,  with  masts  came;  nor  ever  after  that  dreadful  sight 
standing  and  sails  set,  just  as  she  settled  could  brother  Bill  be  brought  to  venture 
down.  She  looked,  be  said,  for  all  the  down  into  the  sunk  West  Indiaman.' 
world  like  any  ship  upon  the  surface,  ez-  *  Dear  me,  Mr  Headfurst,'  I  said,  *  I 
oept  that  there  was  a  hole  broken  in  her  never  heard  so  frightful  a  tale  in  all  my 
side,  where  she  had  struck.    Her  boats  life.' 

were  slang  almost  uninjured,  coils  of  rope  *  Nor  I  neither,  Master  James;  but  it's 

were  lying  on  the  main-deck,  the  hatches  true  enough,  and  so  my  brother  will  tell 

were  open,  and  the  door  above  the  chief  you  if  you  ask  him.  I  don't  happen,  just 

cabin-stairs;  the  wet,  swift  fishes  darted  at  present,  to  remember  his  address,  but 

in  and  out  of  it,  and  the  crabs  were  going  he  dives  a  good  deal  still,  off  the  east 

about  their  work  akeady  when  my  bro-  coast  of  Ireland.' 

ther  descended.  There  were  six  or  seven  — - 

men  in  the  cabin,  gentlemen  passengers,  Quedah;  or,  Stray  Leaves  fr<ym  a  Jour- 

and  a  card  or  two  that  floated  about  nal  tn  Malayan  Waiters.    By  Captain 

showed  they  had  been  playing  when  the  Sherard  Osbom,  R.N.,  C.  B.     London: 

Teasel  struck;  some  of  them  were  even  Longman  &  Co.    Small  8vo,  360  pp. 
standing  upright,  just  as  they  started 

from  tlwir  seats  when  they  felt  the  shock,  bisoaporb. 

imd  one  had  a  dreadful  look,  with  pale,  The  creek  separated  Singapore  into  two 

psrted  lips,  as  though  a  cry  of  agony  had  distinct  parts.    The  one  was  purely  com- 

just  escaped  them;  a  young  man  and  a  merdal,  with  its  bazaar  and  market- 

giri-HSO  like  as  to  be  sworn  brother  and  places,  its  native  town  and  overflowing 

sister— were  embracing  for  the  last  time;  stores,  a  perfect  commercial  Babel,  where, 

the  heaving  of  the  sea,  scarce  felt  at  such  if  a  confusion  of  tongues  would  induce 

depth,  swayed  idl  the  figures  to  and  fro;  men  to  cease  building  temples  to  the 
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goddess  of  wealth,  they  would  have  taken  garding  his  scarlet  coat  was,  that  he  might 

ship  and  fled  the  spot.     There  was  an  at  any  moment  burst  into  flames.    He 

energy,  a  life,  a  goaheadism  about  every-  was  a  military  martyr  lashed  to  a  British 

thin^,  that  strudc  me  much  ;  everybody  musket  instead  of  a  stake.    From  that 

was  m  a  hurry,  everybody  pui^ing  with  a  painful  sight  the  eye  instinctively  sought 

will   The  boatmen  condescended  to  tout  repose  upon  a  mass  of  cold  dark-green 

for  passengers,  and  were   blackguards  foliage,  against  which  the  Gourt-houae 

enough,  we  heard,  to  occasionally  rap  the  rose— ^a  long  building,  possibly  commodi- 

passengers  over  the  head  if  they  objected  ous,  but  decidedly  of  the  Composite  order 

to  pay  them  the  fare — a  proceeding  the  of  architecture.     Within  it,  at  stated 

passengers  in  other  parts  of  India  often  periods,  the  British  embodiment  of  the 

reverse  by  ill-treating  the  covrardly  boat-  Goddess  of  Justice  occasionally  sat;  whe- 

men;  then  came  along  a  crowd  of  half-  ther  in  the  classic  pepper-«nd-salt  oo- 

naked  Chinese,  staggering  under  some  loured  wig  and  black  gown  which  that 

huge  bale  of  goods,  and  working  with  a  deity  disguiaes  herself  in  on  our  own  dear 

will  which  would  put  London  porters  or  island,  I  know  not;  but  as  Mars  adheres 

Turkish  hammels  to  the  blush,  a  crowd  in  the  East  to  leather  stocks,  pipeday, 

of  black  and  oily  Hindostanees  screech-  and  black-ball,  it  is  quite  ponible  that 

ing  like  jackdaws  over  a  stack  of  bags  Astnea  does  not  abandon  horsehair  and 

of  sugar,  and  Arabs,  Englishmen,  Jews,  black  silk. 

Parsees,    Armenians,    Cochin  -  Chinese,  A  pretty  esplanade,  and  bungalows 

Siamese,  half-castes,  and  Dutchmen,  each  standing  in  pleasant  detached  patches  of 

struggling  who  should  coin  dollars  fast-  ground,  stretched  away  until  lost  in  the 

est;  and  as  my  coxswain,  a  Qosport  boy,  jungle  and  half-cleared  country  beyond; 

expressed  himself,  on  bis  return  from  these,  with  a  very  commodious  chtuch, 

making  some  humble  purchases — *  Well,  constituted  the  west-end  of  Singapore: 

I  thought  they  were  a  smart  set  on  Com-  those  who  built  the  church,  built  it  to 

mon  Hard,  sir,  but  if  they  don't  draw  give  sitting-room  to  those  who  attended; 

one's  eye-teeth  in  Sincumpo !'  heathens  that  they  were,  they  forgot  the 

It  was  pleasing  to  turn  from  all  these  steeple!    The  good  Bishop  of  (Silcntta 

loud  noises  and  strong  smells  of  the  com-  could  not — ^like  the  Chinese  emperor  with 

mercial  part  of  Singapore,  to  the  opposite  his  old  shoe— throw  a  steeple  at  their 

side  of  the  river,  where,  nestling  amongst  heads;  but  he  did  more:  he  preached  a 

green  trees,  lay  the  residences  of  the  crusade  against  churches  without  steeples, 

wealthy  European  merchants:  all  was  as  and  laboured,  preached,  and  subsoibed 

dreamy,  sleepy,  quiet,  and  picturesque  as  to  have  steeples  put  to  all  Protestant 

any  one  could  desire,  and,  I  am  bound  to  churches  so  successfully,  that  steeples 

add,  as  hot;  for  there  the  bright  equa-  went  up  in  the  air  wherever  he  had  trod- 

torial  sun  was  pouring  down  without  den;  and  I  daresay  by  this  time  people 

shadow  or  breeze  to  take  off  its  effects,  in  Singapore  when  they  build  churches 

The  sepoy  sentry  seemed  to  be  frizzling  build  steeples,  as  they  do  in  modem  Eng- 

in  his  leathern  shako  and  hideous  regi-  land,  for  birds  to  build  in,  instead  of 

mentals,  and  the  sensation  I  felt  on  re-  aisles  in  which  Christians  may  pray. 
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CHAPTEH  I. 

At  dftybreak  one  September  morning  «pjV  he  added,  as  he  turned  and 

a  few  years  ago,  the  rain  was  falling  looked  round  him;  'a  grognshop  open, 

in  toirents  on  the  good  city  of  Nantes,  and  people  in  it !   Ifs  not  first-rate  to 

and  plashing  heavily  on  the  many  look  at  it;  but  any  port  in  a  storm; 

riyer-in^mdies  which  intersect  it,  as  a  so  Til  make  for  that  one.    When  ^rou 

young  man  passed  through  its  Fau-  are  thoroughly  wet,  it*s  no  use  getting 

bomg  de  la  Fosse,  on  his  way  to  a  wetter;  and  besides,  the  solo  speeches 

itcamer,  by  which  he  was  about  to  are  the  most  tiresome  things  I  know 

take  bis  passage  to  Bordeaux.  at  the  theatre.' 

'They  must  naye  but  little  trouble       So  saying,  he  crossed  oyer  to  the 

in  washing  their  decks  here,  I  take  cabaret  that  had  caught  his  eye.    On 

it,'  ttid  he,  in  fhiglish,  and  half-aloud,  entering,  he  found  himself  in  a  large 

u  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  shook  square  room,  the  middle  of  which  was 

himself;    anyhow,  if  I  haye  got  so  occupied  by  a  billiard-table.    In  one 

soused  since  I  first  crossed  the  line,  of  the  corners  stood  the  usual  comjp^r, 

Pm  not  a  midshipman  on  half-pa^,  coyered  with  crystal  bottles,  cups  and 

Stop  my  three  farthings  a-year,  paid  saucers,  and  little  glasses  with  little 

qpiaiterly,  but  this  is  tropioEd   and  trajs  to  stand  upon;  a  soldier  was 

dropsical!    But  I  am  almost  there  finishing  his  toilet  in  another;  from 

bow;  10  it's  not  worth  while  grum-  the  thira,  what  seemed  tobe  theland- 

bling'  lonL  was  watching  the  operation,  and 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  the  puffing  a  pipe;  in  the  remaining  one 

soliloquiser  to  the  yessel  he  sought  the  young  fmglishman  seated  himself, 

'What's  this?'  said  he,  still  spea£ng  called  for  &  petit  verre,  and,  taking  a 

to  himself,  for  no  other  human  being  cigar  from  his  case,  procured  fire  for 

was  yisible;  'here's  the  Bretagne,  but  it  from  a  small  floatmg  beacon  in  a 

not  a  soul  on  board  that  I  can  see,  or  glass  of  oil,  which  was  burning  on  a 

Fm  a  Dutchman:  stokers  there  are  shelf  beside  him  for  the  conyenience 

below,  I  suppose,  since  her  fires  are  of  smokers. 

lighted :  but  tne  rest  of  the  crew  might       The  soldier  was  of  the  cayalry,  and 

be  at  tne  back  of  beyond,  where  the  was    polishing    up    the    leather    of 

mare  foaled  the  fiddler.    Eyen  the  which,  chiefly,  lus  trousers  seemed  to 

cabin-door  is  fast   Here's  your  French  be  composed.    It  took  some  time.   At 

punctuality!    And  the  fellow  in  the  last,  howeyer,  he  had  fimshed  the  ope- 

offioe  last   niffht   said,  "six  heures  ration  to  his  satisfaction,  and.  wheel- 

precises !"    m)weyer,  my  lu^Kage  is  ing  round  with  a  brush  in  eacn  hand, 

Btowed  away:  that's  one  coii^it;  so  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stran^r. 

all  I  haye  to  think  about  is  how  to  With  a  critical  eye  he  inspected  him; 

help  the  French  lazy-bootses  to  do  no-  but,  disposed  as  he  was  to  be  seyere, 

thing  till  they  get  tired  of  it,  and  feel  the  result  of  his  scrutiny  was  fayour- 

inclined  to  leaye  offl    What's  that  I  able:  nor  was  it  wonderful  that  it 
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fihould  be  so;  for  the  fiank  countenance  from  head  to  foot    '  Ton  are  an  Eng- 

and  manly  appearance  of  the  young  lishman,  I  see,'  she  continued,  after 

man  were  as  prepossessing  as  might  this  examination  of  him,  *  and  a  sailor, 

be^  while  his  dress  (to  which  perhaps  too,  I  should  say.  Come,  sir;  English- 

prmcipally  the  dragoon  looked),  though  men  and  sailors  are  fine  fellows,  and 

extremely  plain,  was  neatness  itself—  play  gallantly,  just   as   they  fight' 

all  except  nis  shoes;  which,  indeed.  Here   she  glanced  at  the   dragoon, 

correctly  enough  fitted  a  well-shapea  *  You  are  of  the  navy,  too,  and  not  of 

foot,  but  had  not  been  cleaned  that  the  merchant  service — an  officer,  I  am 

morning;  and   so   the  soldier   said;  sura    Ls  it  not  so?    Come;  here  is  a 

blimtly  rather;  for  he  was  a  man  of  table.* 

few  words.    He  added,  however,  with  *An  Englishman  and  an  officer!^ 

a  sufficiently  courteous  air,  *  Mv  brushes  muttered  the  dragoon  to  himself.  '  Sa- 

are  at  your  service,  sir;  take  them:  perlotte!   who  was  to  Kuess  that?* 

Passenger  bv  the  steamer?     I  am.  And  the  honest  fellow,  \^o  was  more 

Clean  your  shoes  first'  honest  than  brilliant,  scratched  his 

'  Thank  you;  I  will,'  said  the  voung  closely-clipped  head,  passed  a  hand 

man,  smiling,  as  he  accepted  the  in-  over  his  thick  moustache,  and  be^EUi  to 

struments.  ^They  are  pretty  well  wash-  reflect  whether  or  not  he  had,  however 

ed,  it  is  true,  but  a  rub  wul  be  an  im-  unwittingly,  contravened  some  article 

provement  certainlv.'  of  the  *  Gxie  Militaire,'  in  having  put 

So  he  set  to  work;  rather  awkward-  into  the  hands  of  a  natural  enemy  the 

ly,  perhaps;  but  the  other,  as  he  stood  brushes  which  shotdd  have  been  re- 

by  superintending  the  performance,  served  exclusively  for  the  service  of 

save  him  advice  and  encouragement  his  country. 

by  turns,  and  at  last  it  was  success-  '  You  will  play  a  game  for  a  cup  of 

fully  concluded.  coffee  ? '  persevered  me  gambling  dame 

Edward  Marriott — or  at  least  Ned  to  Marriott 

Marriott— had  just  repaid  the  favour  *  Decidedly  not,'  said  h& 

by  offering  his  l>ene£Eu^r  a  cigar,  when  The  tone  of  the  repulse  was  one  not 

a  comely  and  handsome,  though  tall,  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  woman  was 

large,  and  rather  masculine -looking  evidently  hurt  by  it   Her  face  flushed, 

woman,  entered  the  salon  from  the  and,  too  much  mortified  to  reply,  die 

interior  of  the  house.  sighed  and  turned  away. 

*Good-day,  dragoon,'  said  she;  *have  '  You  need  not  have  been  so  rough 

you  slept  well?    You  are  going  to  to  her^  however,' grumbled  the  dragoon; 

smoke?    Take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  'she  is  going  to  Bordeaux  as  well  as 

your  cigar;  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  we,  so  she  says;  but  I  do  not  believe 

coffee  with  a  ci^.   Come,  I  will  play  she  has  a  sou,  and  the  steamer  oosts 

you  for  it;  cofiee  for  two,  of  course.'  twelve  franca     However,  I  daresay 

Here  she  took  a  pack  of  cards  from  she  is  an  honest  woman,  and  I  aup- 

her  apron-pocket    *  You  must  have  pose  she  intends  to  pay  her  five  by 

your  revenge,  my  poor  fellow;  I  won  playing  with  somebody  for  it    She 

too  much  from  you  last  night — ^a  »)od  seems  unhappy;  but  no  wondo*,  when 

supper  and  my  lodgings  pidd  I    Rien  she  cheats  as  she  does;  consequently, 

que  9a!    Come,  cut;   icarte  is  my  I  take  an  interest  in  her :  for  till  last 

game,  you  know.'  nkht  I  never  saw  her  before  in  my 

'Yes.  it  is  your  game,  sure  ^ough,'  lite.    Necessarily,  she  is  a  woman, 

growled  the  soldier,  looking  over  nis  after  all:  so  you  need  not  have  been 

shoulder  at  her,  *and  the  kings  are  so  rough,  I  say.  Monsieur  I'Officier 

your  humble  servants  at  it;  but  I  am  Anglaia' 

not;  so  let  me  alone,  madam.'  At  this  speech,  a  smile  again  roae  to 

'You  are  in  a  bad  humour  this  the  lips  of  the  young  man,  but,  sup- 

mormng,  mon  brave;  what  is  the  mat-  pressing  it,  'You  are  ri^ht,'  said  he, 

ter  with  you?'  said  the  woman.   '  But  and  I  was  wrong,  my  fhend.   Let  us 

it  does  not  signify.    Who  will  play  have  cc^ee  all  round,  madame  in- 

me  for  a  cup  of  coffee?    Come,  sir,  eluded.    Youthere.Mr  Smoker' (this 

will  you?'    ThiB  was  to  Marriott,  at  was. to  the  landlord),  'if  you  have  any 

whom  she  looked  keenly  for  a  moment,  int^est  in  thia  house,  let  us  have  odiee 

and  witib  a  survey  which  included  him  for  three,  and  quickly,  if  poesiUe.' 
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*Come,*  said  the  dragoon,  'that  is  of  a  trayelling-cap,  which  covered  his 

not  80  foolish!     Here.  Madame  hi  ears.    In  either  hand  he  carried  a  cage 

Joueose,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  after  all,  with  a  green  parrot  in  it,  and  the  birds 

for  an  l&iglishman;  so  do  not  be  sulky,  carried  on  a  low  but  steady  conversa- 

And  pat  those  ill-advised  cards  in  tion  in  Spanish, 

yoorpocket again.'  *How  yellow  you  are!*  cried  the 

'Thank  you,  gentlemen;  I  accept,'  woman,  truthfully  but  rudely,  by  way 

laid  the  woman,  in  a  low  and  very  of  seconding  the  soldier, 

different  voice  from  that  of  forced  ^  And  what  will  you  sell  your  parrots 

g&ietr,  and  indeed  of  effrontery,  in  for)    How  much,  my  canary?   asked 

which  she  had  peviouslv  spoken;  but  the  cabaretier.    rrofessional  instinct 

quickly  reoovenng  hemelf,  and  resum-  told  him  that  the  stranger  would  pro- 

ing  her  forward  manner,  'Bring  us  bably  call  for  nothing;  so  he  thought 

•ome  cakes,  too,  bourgeois,'  she  cried  he  might  safely  afford  to  display  the 

to  the  cabaretier  'ana  tiy  not  to  look  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  join  in  having 

BO  sleepy.   It  is  high  time  to  wake  up,  a  shot  at  the  butt 

&Dd  one  should  always  eat  something  '  I  do  not  sell  parrots  to  bears,'  re- 

before  embarkinff.    Ah,  you  are  a  fine  turned  the  little  man,  venomously,  at 

young  man,  Mr  Englishman!'  the  last  speaker;  'nor  to  hippognffs,' 

Theyseated  themselves;  but  scarcely  added  he,  with  a  vicious  jerk  of  his 

had  they  done  so,  when  another  per-    head  at  the  dragoon;  'nor  to ' 

Bonageentered,  whose  first  words  seem-  (Here  hefaced  towards  Marriott.)  'Eh, 

ed  to  show  that  he,  too,  was  a  pas-  what!'  he  cried  abruptly,  and  then 

KDger  liy  the  Breta^e:  'That  detest-  stopped  speaking,  while,  startled  ap- 

able  ship  will  not  sad  to-day,  I  think,'  parentlv  at  the  young  man's  look,  he 

nid  h<L  aloud,  though  to  no  one  in  tottered  back  a  step  or  two.    This 

particular'  'not  this  week!  no,  nor  sudden  movement  had  the  effect  of 

this  montn,  I  verily  believe!    What  bringing  his  cages  into  violent  collision 

do  you  think,  eh)'  with  the  biUi^-table,  and  of  there- 

'Not  this  year! 'said  Marriott,  laugh-  upon  forcing  from  the  inmate  of  the 

in^.  one  a  shockmg  ejaculation,  and  from 

Not  these  thousand  years!'  said  the  more  pious  recluse  in  the  other  a 

the  soldier,  grimly,  and  without  the  hurried  recommendation  of  Ms  soul  to 

ili|;fatest  symptom  of  a  smile.  all  the  saints. 

Impertinent!'  said  the  new-comer  'You  will  capsise  that  billiard-table, 

to  Marriott;  and  'Insolent!'  said  he  sir!'  exclaimed  Marriott;  'you  must 

to  the  soldier.  not  dance  hornpipes  here,  nor  sara- 

'What  do  you  say,  you  brigand?'  bands  either,  and  still  less  the  fan- 
cried  the  woman,      team,  sir,  that  dango.' 
these  gentlemen  are  friends  of  mine.'  'The  old  sorcerer!'  cried  the  wo- 

'  Nothing  more  probable,'  retorted  man. 

the  other.  'Son  of  a  p^n!'  added  the  sol- 

'  Ha,  my  little  fellow !  must  I  teach  dier. 

you  how  to  dance?' cried  the  dragoon,  'Pig!  and,  what  is  more,  buffalo 

disgusted  at  the  insinuation.    '£eam  also!'  chimed  in  the  host;  'do  you 

bow  to  speak  to  people,  if  vou  please,  wish  to  create  a  revolution  ?   Will  you 

wd  then  hold  your  tongue.  be  quiet?' 

The  little  fellow  was  a  queer  little  Cf  all  this,  however,  the  yellow 

fellow.    He  might  be  some  fifty  years  gentleman  took  no  notice.   He  retired 

of  age,  BA  tarns  one  could  judge  from  quietly  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the 

the  small  portion  of  him  that  was  room,  and  seated  himself.    The  cabar 

^ble.    That  small  portion  consisted  retier  was  at  once  pacified  and  asto- 

of  a  yellow  and  shrivelled  visage,  the  nished  by  his  calling  for  something, 

^es  of  which  were  green,  the  nose  a  and  the  others  were  quicklv  occupiMl 

pug,  and  the  mouth  a  cutmlar  arrange-  with  the  breakfast  provided  for  them, 

xnent  of  wrinkles.  The  rest  of  his  per-  And  now,  havina  got  a  portion  of  our 

Bcm  was  well  concealed  bv  a  long  great-  characters  together,  we  mav  as  well 

coat,  the  skirts  whereof  reachml  his  allow  them  to  go  on  board  the  Bre- 

beels;  while  the  oolhu*  met  the  flaps  tagne. 
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The  Breta^e,  about  an  hour  after  myself.'  And  he  turned  away,  mutter- 
her  proper  time  for  starting,  cast  off  ing  to  himself  in  his  own  language, 
from  the  Quai,  and  steEuned  down  the  *  fiiere  is  the  advantage  of  travellmg 
Loire.  The  rain  was  over,  for  a  breeze  imder  an  assumed  name.  But  there 
had  sprung  up;  it  threatened  indeed  is  no  doubt  of  it — ^that  is  the  young 
to  blow  hiud.  Marriott,  by  revolying  man.  So  they  have  called  him  Syl- 
on  his  axis  close  to  the  funnel,  soon  vester!  Poor  Julie!  I  knew  at  once 
got  dry.  Besides  those  from  the  it  was  her  son.  Is  she  still  alive? 
cabaret,  there  were  scarcely  any  other  Poor  Julie !  he  has  her  verv  look — ^the 
passengers;  and  nothing  remarkable  same  sweet,  laughing  eyes, 
occurred  till  off  Paimboeuf  the  master  '  Queer  ship  tha^  anyhow,'  said 
of  the  vessel  be^  to  collect  his  fares.  Marriott  to  himself,  as  the  old  gentle- 
The  dragoon  paid  his  monev,  half-fare  man,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  vessel, 
only,  according  to  the  privilege  of  sol-  kept  staring  at  him. 
diers  in  France,  and  had  his  name  en-  About  an  hour  after  this,  the  Bre- 
registered  as  Martin  Pommier.  Con-  tagne  being  then  off  St  Nazaire  at  the 
trsLiv  to  his  surmise,  the  woman,  too,  mouth  of  the  river,  a  lugger  was  de- 
paid  her  money,  nor  was  the  purse  scried  standing  across  her  course,  and 
she  produced  for  the  purpose  emptied  with  a  si^pial  flying:  she  evidently 
by  tne  call  upon  it.  Madame  Marie  wished  to  mteroept  tne  steuner,  and 
she  called  herself  The  young  Eng-  as  they  neared  each  other  the  endues 
lishman's  turn  came  next^  and  in  an-  of  the  latter  were  stopped,  the  sailing 
swer  to  the  master's  inquuy  as  to  his  craft  came  alongside,  ana  a  man  in 
name,  *  Edward  Sylvester  Marriott,*  sailor^s  garb  jumped  on  board  from 
said  he.  her.    The  Bretagne  then  pursued  her 

*l8  it  possible?'  exclaimed  a  voice  voyage,  the  lugger  putting  about^  and 

behind  him.  making  for  the  shore. 

*  Perfectly  possible,'  said  the  young  '  For  Bordeaux?'  said  the  new  pas- 
man,  turning  sharply  on  the  speaker;  aenasr  to  the  master. 
*and  what  is  more  it  is  probable,  since  'Twelve  francs  in  the  steerage,'  re- 
it  is  the  very  name  my  godfathers  turned  the  master,  as  he  eyed  the 
and  godmothers  gave  me  at  my  bap-  other  somewhat  suspidouslv. 
tism.    But  what  is  my  name  to  you,  *Here  is  your  money,'  said  the  man, 
old  gentleman?  Ifit  had  been  Pharaoh  producing  a  sealskin  purse,  and  count- 
or  even  Beelzebub,  what  right  would  ing  out  tne  sum. 
you  have  had  to  quarrel  wiw  it  ?'    '  Very  good;  what  name?' 

'Not  some,  I  admit,'  replied  the  'Ferrandon,'  was  the  reply.     At 

yellow  man  in  English,  or  at  least  in  which  once  more  the  yellow  gentle- 

Ikiglish  words.    '  But  vou  are  English-  man,  who  was  again  at  hand,  exdiimed, 

man  ?    I  spick  Englisn  very  wel(  you  '  Is  it  possible ! 

see.'  This  time,  howeven  he  was  not 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  hint  overheard,  and  he  walked  away  un- 

from  the  master,  to  which  he  duly  noticed.    But  after  a  few  turns  up  and 

attended,  and  gave  the  name  of  Pierre  down  the.deck,  he  suddenly  came  up 

Dupont;  which  done,  he  resumed  to  to  Marriott,  and  blimtly  addressing 

Marriott:  'Ye&  sir,  I  spick  English  him,  said,  'Young  man—what  you 

very  well,  and  I  demand  your  pardon,  do?    What  is  your  state — ^your  pro- 

I  had  a  Enghshman  friend  to  Mar-  fession?' 

tinique,  who  call  himself  Sylvester —  'A  midshipman  in  the  British  nav^,' 

Sir SylvesterScroggs, of Scroggs Castle  replied  Marriott    'Passed  middiip- 

— ^vou  are  perhaps  some  parent  of  his  ? '  maiL  if  you  know  what  that  i&* 

No  relation  m  the  world,*  returned  '  A  meedee  yet  ?    You  are  passably 

Marriott,  laughing;  '  never  even  heard  old  to  be  it  ?* 

ofhimbefor^  'I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 

'  It  is  very  vrobable,*  said  the  other,  you  if  you  will  get  me  my  promotion, 
with  a  grin,  but  I  demand  you  par-  my  dear  sir,  and  if  jrou  mean  to  do  it, 
don  again.  It  is  not  you;  I  thoiu^t  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better,'  re- 
it  might  be.    Excuse.    I  am  mistaken  turned  Marriott     'Ad^ese  to  tiie 
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First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  White-  uncle.     He  is   the  only  relation  I 

hall,  London,  if  you  pleasa    And  mind  have  now.    HiB  name  is  Bazin.    He 

you  pay  the  postage,  or  the  shabby  advertised  for  his  sister,  my  mother^ 

fellow  will  not  take  it  in.'  or  for  her  family,  in  the  *  Times. 

*  You  are  not  very  polite,  Mr  Meed-  That's  a  newspaper  of  extensive  circu- 
shipman,*  retorted  the  old  gentleman,  lation;  perhaps  you  have  heard  of  it 
'  No,  sir !  I  will  tell  you.  I  saw  at  St  I  went  to  the  address  indicated ;  there, 
Pi^re  in  the  Msurtinique  some  of  your  I  was  referred  to  a  notary  at  Bordeaux, 
oompatriots  often.  Very  many.  And  I  foiget  his  name  iust  now,  but  I  have 
the  last  I  saw  was  the  etat  major  of  a  a  note  of  it  somewhere.  Now,  is  there 
Teasel  of  lin&  And  the  meedshipmans  anything  else  you  want  to  know?  I 
were  rery  comme  U  /ai«^— perfectly  have  had  the  measles,  and  also  the 
polished.  Their  saloon  was  truly  ele-  yellow  fever.  I  stand  six  feet  nothing 
gaat  Well  furnished — ornament  with  m  my  stocking  soles.  I  can  tell  a 
engrayings — veiy  handsome — superb  hawk  from  a  handnsaw  when  the  wind 
— pretty  weE  Scenes  from  the  hunt  is  sou-sou-west  I  once  saw  a  mer- 
— ^magnificent  horses  of  pure  blood,  maid,  but  she  wasn't  a  real  one.  My 
with  jokeys  in  red  habits.  And  dan-  fortune  is  all  invested  in  the  Bank  of 
seusea  too,  of  the  opera— all  was  of  Newfoundland,  and  it's  about  as  laige 
the  best  taste.  They  were  perfeotlv  as  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  the  shape  of 
gentlemen,  these  meedshipman»— well  calTs-foot  jelly.  I  can't  play  the 
gloved — well  causewayed.  You  are  flute,  having  as  you  see  lost  two  fin- 
not  such,  I  fear  ma'  gers  of  my  left  hand.    A  Malay  pirate 

'Certainly  not,  sir,' replied  the  younff  amputated  them  without  aslang  my 

man,  snuling;  'I  am  a  seiunan,  and  permission.    There  are  one  or  two 

not  a  jokey,  as  you  call  it    And  as  other  things  I  can't  do,  but  this  I  can 

for  tiie  fine  young  gentlemen  you  speak  — I  can  drink  a  glass  of  grog  when 

of,  why,  the  service  has  been  goins  to  necessary;  as  necessary  it  is  just  now, 

the  very  dogs  ever  since  such  as  mej  after  working  my  jawing  tackle  so 

were  invented!    I  never '  lone.    So  now  I  trust  you  are  satis- 

*Then  you  are  no  gentleman  I  see!'  fie(^  old  gentleman:  if  not,  I  only 

interrupted  the  other.  hope  you  may  be  able  to  give  half  so 

'Sir,  returned  Marriott,  *  I  rather  good  an  account  of  yourself    There!' 

imajgine  you  don't  know  what  you  are  And,  so  saying,  once  more  Marriott 

saying;  so  I  won't  take  offence.    I  turned  away:  but  again  the  yellow 

am  certainly  rather  of  the  old  school,  gentleman  seized  him. 

as  my  honoured  father  was  before  me,  *  What  are  you  always  grappling  me 

and  as  his  honoured  father  was  before  for?'  cried  the  youn^  man,  somewhat 

him  itfain.    But  one  may  be  a  gentle-  angrily,  for  his  patience,  which  was 

man  for  all  that,  as  you  would  Know,  not  naturally  great,  began  to  fail  him. 

if  you  knew  what  the  word  gentleman  '  Paws  off,  Pompey !' 

means.'  '  You  go  to  find  an  uncle  who  adver- 

So  saying,  the  young  man  was  turn-  tised  for  you?'  said  Pompey.    *But 

ing  away,  when  nis  tormentor  seized  his  sister— your  mother?' 

him  by  tne  arm  and  continued,  'S^  'She  is  dead,  sir,'  replied  Marriott, 

me — ^what  you  doing  here?'  in  a  subdued  voice.      'My  mother 

'Steaming rather  uowly  towards  the  died  last  spring.    Happily  I  was  at 

Bay  of  BiiMay.    The  wind  is  right  home  then/ 

ahead,  you  see.    That's  why.'  'Ah,  she  is  dead!'  said  the  other, 

'Ah,  bah !  I  mean  not  that    Where  letting  go  his  arm,  and  leaving  him.  * 

yougoing?'  'As  I  anticipated— too  truly  antici- 

'To  Bordeaux,  wind,  weather,  and  pated,'  he  murmured  to  himself  when 

the  pigs  permittmg.  Gouldn'tyouhave  ne  had  moved  away  a  little.    'Poor 

goeiued  at  least  half  as  much  ?'  Julie !  poor  Julie !    But  what  a  repul- 

*  Oh  yes !    But  what  will  you  to  do  sive  personage  my  precious  nephewand 
there?'  namesakeis.    I  do  not  like  him !  J  will 

Thoudit  Marriott  privately— 'Upon  not  like  him.    Once  more  I  have  to 

my  wora  this  is  a  veiy  inquisitive  old  thank  my  being  incognito:  he  mi^ht 

hoy.'    He  only  said,  however—'  I  am  have  found  me  out,  asl  found  out  him. 

gomg  to  meet  a  relatiye  there.    An  Poor  Julie  1 1  shall  never  see  thee  more, 
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then !    Ah !  you  there,'  this  was  to  the  shokiiig  wickeds,  and  soondrel  rascals 

steward,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  and  rogues,  not  to  say  naughty  fed- 

'  See  that  my  panrots  are  fed,  as  I  told  lows  T 

you.    But  now  for  the  other,'  said  he       *  Ha!  ha!  ha !'  laughed  Ferrandon 

a  moment  after,  as  he  turned  a^un  again.    *  How  well  you  jabber.    CTest 

towards  the  funnel,  near  which  Mar-  chouette  qak.    But,  you  old  swab,  sis 

riott  and  the  man  who  had  come  on  yong  gentleman  not  onderstand  one 

board  from  the  lugger  were  standing,  worayou  say,  I  am  sure !' 
And  in  a  stealthy  way  which  seem^        *Wat  you  say?     Wat  you  say?' 

natural  to  him,  he  came  up  behind  cried  the  yellow  man,  furiously.     'I 

them  unobserved,  and  so  as  to  over-  not  spick  well  EngUsh?'    Be  it  here 

hear  what  was  passing  between  them,  remarked  that  he  did  speak  English 

'Yes,  I  am  a  contrebandler,'  said  very  fairly  when  he  wascooLand  had 

the  man  in  FrencL    'And  I  do  not  time.to  pick  his  words,  mind  his  stops, 

care  who  knows  it    The  name  of  Fer-  and  elaborate  his  pronunciation,  but 

randon  is  pretty  well  known  I  hope  that  he  made  sad  work  with  the  lan- 

on  the  coast  of  your  ComwalL'  guage  when  hurried  on  and  confused 

Marriott,  at  this,  ran  his  eye  over  By  passion,  as  he  now,  and  indeed  as 

the  fellow.   He  was  a  thick-set,  power-  he  often  was,  through  a  very  irascible 

fill  man^  with  an  impudent  swagger  temperament    *  I  not  spick  perfectly 

about  him,  but  also  with  an  expres-  English — wen  I  have  stodied  lindely 

sion  of  low  cunning  stamped  on  his  Morray's  grammar  tree  times — four 

countenance,  that  made  his  appearance  times — five — six  times,  even— just  to 

altogether  as  sinister  as  his  swajpKering  se  end?    Wat?    Wen  I  pique  myself 

made  him  offensive.    'A  nice  Mlow  V  to  spick  ze  two  tongs  equally  wcdl,  and 

said  Marriott  at  last,  contemptuously,  ze^  nave  made  me  tousand  times  oom- 

and  in  English.  pliments  of  it?    Wat?    You  not  on- 

*0h  yes!  All  right!'  exclaimed  derstand  me  p'rhaps?  Bot  I  have 
the  other.  'Very  nice  fellow,  mister,  learn  to  spick  En^jlish  wis  ladies  and 
I  spick  English,  too,  all  so  well  as  ze  gentlemen— not  wis  smog^ers  1' 
old.  Ha!  na!  Ze  English  gals  zink  'Ah — ah!  Yous  vous  croyez  sans 
me  veiT  nice  fellow— very  pritt  fel-  doutebienrupin!*  retorted  Feirandon. 
low  Ah,  9a !  Les  jolies  blondines !  '  Mais  qu'il  en  juge  done,  I'Anglaia  que 
I  love  'em  wis  all  my  heart  And  zey  void  Voyons— ^utez  seulement  un 
love  m&  Come,  take  can  0'  groc,  eh?  peu  monsieur,'  cried  he,  turning  to 
We  will  drenk  zeir  helze  in  a  bomper,  Marriott  'Dites  done — whidi  ^two 
eh?  I  take  man;^  one  round  ze  waist  spicks  best  vour  lingo?' 
and  kiss  zem— pritt  little  dears !  Zia  '  Ver'  well — ^ver'  welL  I  there  con- 
way  '  sent    I  will  tell  a  phrase.   Then  you,' 

'  Sheer  off !  ^ou '  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  excit- 

But  what  epithet  Mr  Marriott  would  edly.  'Now,  sir'  (tnis  was  to  Mar- 
here  have  applied  to  the  smuggler  riott),  'hear,  if  you  please.  I  say, 
cannot  now  be  known,  as,  in  stepping  it  makes  a  very  fine  wezzer  to-day. 
back  from  him  a  pace,  the  young  Now,  wat  you  say?*  (Here  he  turned 
man  came  against  tne  yellow  gentle-  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  his  rival) 
man  with  some  force,  and  the  accident  '  I  have  spoke — wat  you  say,  snob  ?* 
interrupted  the  current  of  his  indig-  '  Wat  I  say  ? '  began  m<d  other, 
nation.  'Ah!  what's  this?'  he  cried.  'Well,  I  say,  no — ze  wezzer  is  foul 
'  The  cockatoo  man  again,  I  decl^^ :  I  now — ^bot  I  hope  it  was  better  to-mor- 
beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  why  don't  row.  Now,  sir — now  Englishman — 
you  stand  dear?'  who  spicks  wat  you  call  ze  slap  op 

'Maladroit!'  muttered  the  but-slight-  bang  ? 
ly-iigured  individual;  'I  believe  you       'Why,  this  is  like  the  thmg  I  once 

did  it  express !'  learned  in  Yiijpl,'  cried  Marriott,  when 

'Ha!  na!  ha!'  laughed thesmuggler.  at  last  he  could  speak  for  laughing. 

'  So  you  are  a  smogzler  ? '  criecT the  '  You  are  the  two  shepherds,  and  I  am 

oentleman,  tuminff  tonim,  and  trans-  the  third.    Glorious ! ' 
ferring  to  the  lau^er  the  wrath  Mar-       '  Wv  you  laugh,  you  silly  nomb* 

riott  had  raised.    'I  detest  the  smog-  scoll?    screamed  the  old  gentleman* 

glers!    Theyareatipsy-torveyraoeof  now  more  irate  than  ever.    'Wyyou 
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tolk  of  shepherds,  and  grin  80  beastly)  propriate  slang,  favoiiring  Marriott 

Wryon  make  grimace  uke  a  old  ape  V  with  a  profusion  of  the  epithets  and 

MaiBailcma  done!    Nigaud— yeuz  abuse  which  Frenchmen  of  his  class 

tu  parler)'  cried  the  other,  waxing  have  always  at  command.     Casting 

wroth  in  his  torn.    '  Come !    No  gam-  one  contemptuous  look  on  the  fellow, 

mon !    Go  ahead,  I  say !    Come  on —  and  without  replying  to  the  other,  the 

all  rights  make  a  spitch !    Son  of  a  young  man  tamed  away,  and  left  them 

gon— idiy  yon  not  make  a  spitch  at  to  objurgate  him  behind  his  back, 

onoef  This  they  did  for  a  little,  but  the 

'Well!'  said  Marriott,  wiping  his  topic  faiUng  them  at  last,  they  got 

eyes, '  if  I  must,  I  suppose  I  must;  but  into  a  more  general  conversation.    It 

jm  may  as  well  kill  a  man  as  make  continued  for  some  time,  and  amicably 

him  lai^  himself  to  death.     Now,  enough,  for,  having  found  a  common 

t^en,  as  to  yonr  English,  I  decide  that  enemy,  they  were  now  better  dis- 

you  speak  the  langnage  equally  badly  oosea  towards  each  other  than  before, 

the  one  and  the  other— -Csesar  very  like  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  altogether  of 

P&mpev — Pompey  very  like  Caesar —  a  satisfactory  nature,  nor  sudi  as  per- 

espedally  Pompey — for,  really,  I  don't  manentlv  to  raise  either  in  the  esteem 

know  whidi  is  the  worse  of  the  two.  of  the  other.    For—*  Quel  vaurien  que 

And,  I  may  add •'  ce  Ferrandon !  *  said  the  yellow  gentle- 

'Bot  wat  you  call  me  Pompevfor?'  man  to  himself^  as,  after  a  little,  he 

intemipted    the   yellow  gentleman,  returned   to  his   parrots.     'Kupin! 

taming  almost  green  with  irritation.  Chouette!  What  horrible  expressions! 

'Pompey!    And  for  the  segond  time,  Decidedly  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 

too— faqnin  that  you  are  1    Mais  je  the  dictionair  of  the  Academy.' 

me  vengerai  bien — I  will  well  revenge.  And — '  Ola  hombog,  as  ze  English 

Ah !  ammal  of  an  Englishman — you  say.    Old  stupid ! '  muttered  the  other, 

▼ill  mock  yourself  of  me  1    Ind^ !  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  light 

Very  well !     You  will  see  —  at  Bor-  ms  pipe  at  the  galley  fire, 

deaox!    Walt  only  a  little — ^you  will  But  where  was  the  bold  dragoon  all 

seel    Aha!     You  will  see  wat  you  this  time?   Conquered  and  prostrated 

▼ill  see ! '  by  that  most  invincible  ana  merciless 

And  this  was  not  a  solo  performance  of  enemies — sea-sickness.    And  the 

on  the  part  of  the  angry  gentleman,  woman  scarcely  less  bold  than  he? 

M.  Ferrandon,  equally  ofiended,  ac-  She  had  disappeared  below  when  the 

companied  him  in  choice  style  and  ap-  smuggler  came  on  board. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

The  hreesB  continued  to  freshen,  the  occasion,  wore  the  ship,  and  stood 

and,  as  evening  approached,  it  began  for  what  he  informed  Marriott  were 

to  blow  hard.    The  wind  being  from  the  lights  of  a  harbour, 

the  west,  rriled  in  a  heavy  sea  before  Half-iin-hourafberwards  the  steamer 

it,  and  the  Bretagne  was  now  bunring  was  at  anchor,  and,  on  the  assurance 

first  the  one  and  then  the  other  of  her  that  she  would  not  resume  her  voyage 

paddles  in  the  water,  while  its  fellow  till  morning,  almost  aU  the  passengers 

whirled  uselessly  in  tne  air.    She  con-  availed  themselves  of  her  ooat,  and 

sequentk  made  but  little  way:  and  went  ashore  for  the  night 

thoni^  for  a  time,  while  under  tne  lee  *  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  capital  of 

of  the  Isle  d'Yeu,  she  steamed  con-  this  here  cannibal  island  surrounded 

ndembly  more  to  the  purpose,  yet,  as  with  water,'  said  Marriott  to  himself, 

Boon  as  that  shelter  was  passed,  it  be-  as  he  landed  and  went  on  in  advance 

came  evident  that  she  was  going  sadly  of  the  others.    ^  Fishy  it  smells — ^iU- 

to  leeward,  and  oonld  do  nothing  at  paved  it  feels — and  as  dark  as  pitch  it 

all  like  holding  her  proper  course.   Her  looks.    How  it  tastes  is  what  I  mean 

nuvter,  therefore,  wisely  resolved  to  to  know  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  am 

ran  bade  for  the  island  jiut  mentioned,  as  hungry,  and  as  thirsty  too,  as  if  we 

instead  of  ruiming  on  for  Basque  Roads,  had  been  on  Mediterranean  rations  of 

which  was  his  only  other  alternative;  five  anchovies  for  six  men,  and  the 

80  he  bore  up,  and  setting  the  jib  for  bones  for  the  boys.    I  have  lost  my 
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appetite,  and  found  a  horBe'&  I  believe,  'A  thousand  thanks,  sir,'  said  the 
and  that  accounts  for  it,  I  oaresay.  I  captain,  smiling;  *you  will  do  well  to 
declare  I  could  eat  a  roasted  jackass  sup.  There  is  some  excellent  game, 
stuffed  with  soldiers*  buttons,  if  no-  and  a  veal  pie  that  is  not  bad  I  shot 
thing  better  was  to  be  had  So  here  it  myself— the  game  I  mean.' 
goes  for  the  nearest  inn:  even  if  thev  And  replacing  his  spectacles,  as  with 
can  give  us  nothing  better  than  hard-  a  genial  oow  he  accepted  the  news- 
boil^  eggs,  it  would  be  harder  if  there  paper,  he  turned  to  tne  military  in- 
were  none.  An  inn  I  should  say  there  telligence,  and  beg^  to  read  aloud  to 
must  be— big,  small,  or  middle-sized  his  companion. 
But  the  thing  is  to  find  it  out — so  best  Meanwhile,  a  sweet-looking  voong 
it  will  be  to  keep  with  the  rest  of  the  girl  had  put  to  the  yellow  gentleman 
convoy.'  the  question — ^not  uncommon  or  un- 
So  speaking  to  himself— for  Mar-  natural  in  houses  of  entertainment — 
riott,  notwithstanding  his  opinion  of  what  would  the  eentlemen  like  to 
soliloquies,  was  not  a  Uttle  addicted  to  take  ?  But  natural  and  common  as  it 
theuL  as  men  accustomed  to  night-  was,  the  person  addressed  seemed 
watches  and  the  sea  often  are — he  thunderstruck  by  it. 
halted  till  the  others  came  up,  and  *But  who  are  you?'  asked  he  at 
then,  in  company  with  them,  he  soon  length. 

made  out  his  way  to  the  much -de-  *The  servant,'  said  she,  in  a  timid 

siderated  auberge.    It  was  a  modest  way,  and  casting  down  h^  eyes  before 

enough  house,  of  two  storeys^  over  the  his  prolonged  stare, 

door  of  which  himg  a  bush  with  pieces  *  Another  resemblance !     And  this 

of  white  paper  interspersed  in  it^  to  time  such  a  striking  one ! '  muttered 

signify  that  white  as  well  as  red  wine  he.    *  Is  it  possible  V 

was  to  be  had  within.    A  hostess  ap-  'What  would  the  gentlemen  like  to 

peared,  and  at  once  showed  her  pro-  take?'  asked  the  girl  again, 

fessional  powers  of  discrimination :  the  Here  Marriott  turned  round 

other  passengers  were  ushered  into  a  '  Why.  some  game,  to  be  sure,'  cried 

very  bare  room  on  the  sround-floor,  he;  *ana  the  veal-pie  that  monsieur 

but  Marriott  and  the  yellow  gentle-  shot— the  game,  he  meant.    And  as 

man  were  bidden  mount  to  the  salon,  quickly  as  you  please,  my  beauti- 

This  they  did,  and  found  a  cheerful  tuL' 

apartment  furnished  with  mahogany  But  here  he,  too.  seemed  astonished 
tables  and  a  mirror — ^two  gentlemen  at  something.  'What's  this?  I  de- 
and  a  fire— stuffed  chairs  and  framed  clare  she  is  as  like  my  mother  as  two 
prints.  The  two  gentlemen  were  oifi-  peas  or  a  couple  of  marines,'  cried  he, 
cial  charactere,  as  it  turned  out;  one  m  Eiu^lish.  Mais  dites  done,  made- 
being  the  military  commandant  of  the  molBelle,  comment  vous  appelez-vous  ?' 
island,  the  other  holding  a  local  ap-  he  added,  hastily,  as  he  took  a  step 

S ointment  in  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^  towards  her. 

epartment  of  the  civil  service.    Veiy  'She  is  called  amon^  us  here  the 

uroane  were  both  authorities,  and  evi-  Rose  <^  the  Isle  d' Yeu,'  mterposed  the 

dently  glad  to  see  strangers  in  their  commandant,  gravely,  and  low^ing 

little-visited  island:  the  civil  took  off  his  paper,  so  as  to  see  over  it;  'but  to 

an  enormous  broad-brimmed  hat  it  strangers  she  is  Mademoiselle  Antoi- 

wore,  and  bade  fJiem  welcome;  the  nette. 

military,  a  captain,  removed  a  pair  of  'Antoinette !'  murmured  the  yellow 

spectacles  from  its  nose,  and  asked  gentleman;  'is  it  possible?' 

tnem  what  news  from  Nantes.  'Antoinette !'  exclaimed  the  young 

'Here  is  the  'Ritrie,'  ^ntlemen,'  Englishman;  'Antoinette!    And  that 

said  Marriott,  'Mteen  centimes  three  was  my  mother's  name!    Why,  here's 

eona—journai  du  soir—aA  they  cry  at    a  mystery !    Est  ce  que *  he  b^pui, 

Paris  on   the   Boulevards,  where  I  turning  again  to  the  girl 

bought  it  the  ni^ht  before  last    And  '  No  mystery  at  alL  probably,'  inter- 

la  suite  d  dematn,  as  you  see  at  the  rupted  the  officer;  'Antoinette  is  not 

end  of  the/euilletons—thBi  is  to  say  an  imcommon  name,  I  believe  f    Ma- 

1  will  tell  you  the  rest  when  I  demoiselle  awaits  your  orders;  and 

have  had  something  to  eat'  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  eveiy  one 
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respects  her,  for  she  is  as  good  as  she  '  Bravo ! — bravo !  *  cried  the  civilian, 

is  pretty.    Every  one  respects  her,  clapping  his  hands. 

sir.  *An  uncle  from  the  Indies!'   ex- 

'Of  course  they  do,'  retorted  Mar-  claimed  his  friend,  referring  to  the 
riott;  *who  said  the  contrary?  But  proverbial  character  in  French  pla^rs 
the  pie  and  the  game,  mademoiselle,  and  romances,  who  so  often  makes  his 
unkes  vou  wish  to  see  a  dead  English-  appearance  for  the  simple  and  sole 
man:  tbe  pie  and  the  game,  and  the  purpose  of  settling  a  fortune  on  the 
game  and  the  pie,  particularly  the  pie,  nero  or  the  heroine— 'an  uncle  from 
without  forgetting  the  game.  But  it  the  Indies,  positivelv!' 
is  certainly  the  oddest  coincidence,'  *  Yes,  true,'  said  the  uncle;  *I  come 
continued  he,  in  English,  and  speaking  from  Martinique.  But  how  do  you 
in  a  Bubduea  tone;  *8o  like  my  dear  know?'  added  he,  suspiciously, 
mother ;  and  the  same  name,  too.  '  Bah !  I  do  not  know;  I  only  guess. 
Can  that  possibly  be  her  niece,  that  But  I  am  enchanted  to  see  you;  and  I 
was  drowned  so  long  ago— supposed  hope  you  bring  something  good  to  our 
to  be,  I  mean,  of  course?  This  must  sweet  Rose.  No  one  deserves  it  bet- 
be  looked  into,  I  declare.'  ter,  as  all  the  island  will  tell  you.' 

The  Rose  of  the  Isle  d'Yeu  had  re-  '  Very  good,'  said  the  old  gentleman: 

tired— the  white  rather  than  the  red  *and  you,  sir,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ? 

rose:  for  her  face,  though  very  beau-  This  was  to  Marriott,  who  was  stand- 

tifulf  was  pale,  and  her  delicate  fea-  ing  by  in  mute  astonishment  and  had 

tures  had  a  shadow  of  care  upon  them,  merely  exclaimed.  *  My  wis ! 

as  if  sorrow  were  a  thing  she  had  been  '  Aha !  aha !  Mr  Mid-ship-man — 

accustomed  to.    The  old  gentleman  aha!     You  did  not  know  me,  eh?* 

threw  aside  his  mufflings,  and  showed  continued  M.  Bazin,  in  Ebfflish.   'But 

hunaelf  to  be  dried  up  and  shrivelled  you  need  not  go  to  Bordeaux  now. 

in  his  person  generally,  as  well  as  in  Your  uncle  is  here;  he  is  me.    Now, 

his  visage.    He  had  placed  one  parrot  remark  well,  sir:  you  did  mock  me, 

at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  other  and  call  me  Pompey,  and  say  I  not 

at  the  other,  and  between  them  he  spick  the  English  oetter  as  the  other, 

passed  sevml  times  up  and  down,  You  did  insmt  me,  sir!  Now,  you  re- 

stoppmg  for  an  instant  at  each  turn,  pent,  eh?' 

and  sp^tking  to  them  altematelv  in  a  '  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you,  sir,' 

very  excited  manner.    Suddenly  he  said  Marriott;  '  but  really,  as  to  your 

stopped  midway,  and,  addressing  the  English  — — ' 

two  original  occupants  of  the  salon,  'Ah,  you  are  very  submissive  now 

said,  'Gentlemen,  you  seem  to  know  — ^very  submissive  to  the  rich  uncle, 

that  joung  person — her  character,  you  eh?  Aha!  said  I  not  I  would  revenge 

say,  IS  exceUent?'  myself?    Now,  sir,  go  on  your  knees, 

'Excellent?     I  should  think  so,'  and  say  you  repent.    That  is  what  is 

said  the  commandant,  warmly.  propi^-that  is  what  you  should  do,' 

'Excellent?  Yas^xoellent,'  chimed  said  the  old  gentleman,  evidently  still 

in  the  Bridges  and  Highwaya  with  an  eye  to  sta^^  effect, 

'And  her  name— I  have  my  reasons  TUbehangedu  I  do!'  cried  Mar- 

for  asking?    Antoinette *  riott. 

'DucloB,' said  they  both  together.  'What?  you  will  not  go  on  your 

'  Ha ! '  exclaimed  Marriott.  knees  and  repent ! '  returned  the  other, 

'I  thoQ^t  so!'  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  an^  disappointment 

with  considerable  and  genuine  emo-  'Nonsense,  su*,'  said  Marriott 

tion;  '  at  last  I  haye  found  somA  one  'Once  more,  will  you,  this  moment  ? ' 

worthy  of  my  aflOsction.    Gentlemen,'  '  No !  not  for  fifty  Indian  uncles  and 

onitinued  h&  now  assuming  a  thea-  a  hundred  Martinico  fortunes!'  cried 

trical  attitude,  as  some  Frenchmen  the  rash  young  man,  rather  losing  his 

will  do  on  great  occasions,  such  as  this  temper.    '  Kneel  to  you !    No,  indeed, 

evidently  was  to  him — 'gentlemen,  I  Learn,  old  gentleman,  whether  you  are 

have  the  honour  to  be  a  near  relative  my  tmcle  or  not,  that  I  kneel  to  no 

of  MademoiaellB  Antoinette  Dudos.  man.    Can't  bend  to  it    Swallowed 

lam  her  maXernsX  unele;  my  name  is  a  poker  in  my  childhood,  do  you  see, 

Pierre  Bazin.'  and  my  back  has  been  stm  ever  since.' 
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'Ah,  yon  have  swallow  ze  poker,  thereby  enabled  him  the  more  oomf or- 
ehr  cried  M.  Bazin,  now  getting  fu*  tably  and  completely  to  encircle  his 
rious;  *  very  well — ^veiy  well;  then  I  cousin  with  his  arm- 
am  stiffer  as  you — stiffer  as  all  ze  'Ah,  the  rascal,  he  spoils  every- 
pokers  of  the  world.  I  disherit  you  thing!'  screamed  M.  Bazin,  shaJdng 
and  your  poker— I  disherit  you,  I  say.  and  stamping  with  passion;  and  from 
I  give  all  to  zat  dear  niece,  and  you  the  two  ends  of  the  room  his  parrots 
slutll  have  nozing  at  all !  I  disherit  joined  piercingly  in  the  screech, 
you,  and  leave  you  a  poor  mid-ship-  '  Mind  your  own  bufliness,  sir,*  said 
man,  and  cut  you  off  wizout  a  shilling.  Marriott,  somewhat  an^v,  to  the 
Now,  wat  you  say,  Pompev,  ehl'  commandant;   'do  not  meddle  with 

'But  what  is  all  this  about?*  said  what  does  not  concern  you,  especiaUy 

the  captain,  aside,  to  his  friend,  neither  not  with  family  matters.' 

o£  them  understanding  English,  good  To  this  the  reply  would  most  pro* 

or  bad.  bably  have  been  calculated  to  ]xoduoe 

'En  effet,  que  vent  dire  tout  cela?'  a  downrisht  quarrel,  had  not  a  new 

repeated  the  other,  who  was  not  a  man  incident  diverted  the  attention  of  all 

of  original  genius.  the  party.    High  words  suddenlv  pro- 

At  this  juncture,  Mademoiselle  An-  oeeded  from  the  room  below,  followed 
toinette  returned,  carrying  a  table-  by  the  noise  of  asoufSe;  hurried  foot- 
cloth,  steps  were  then  heard  on  the  stair- 

'Ha,  it  is  she!'  exclaimed  the  yel-  case;  and  presently  a  woman  rushed 

low  gentleman.    '  My  beloved  Antoi-  into  the  rooin,  exclaiming,  vehemently, 

nette,  embrace  thy  old  uncle  I '  and  he  '  A  Tassassin  I  he  will  kill  me !  he  has 

extended  his  arms  as  old  fathers  and  a  knife!'    And  at  her  heels  i^peaied 

other  relatives  do  on  the  boards;  'it  is  a  man,  with  a  knife  in  his  luuid,  as 

I — your  uncle — Pierre  Bazin.    You  she  had  said;  while  after  him  again 

must  have  heard  of  your  uncle  Pierre?'  tumbled  in  a  little  crowd  of  blouses 

'Certainly — Bazin  was  my  mother's  and  aprons,  cape,  hats,  bodices,  and 

name,'  saia  the  poor  girl;  and  she  moustachesw 

trembled  from  head  to  foot  'Ah  9a,  briffandl'  cried  the  com- 

*  Was !'  cried  M.  Bazin,  with  a  start,  mandant ;    ana  with  the  words  he 

' She,  too,  is  dead,  then?'  added  he,  in  showed  himself  a  captain  of  decision 

a  lower  voice.   'All  dead,  or  worse;  yet  and  action;  for  in  a  twinkling  he  had 

you  remain  to  me,  if,  indeed,  you  are  seized  the  fellow  by  the  throat,  and 

my  sister's  daughter.    But  your  face  forced  him  into  a  chair, 

is  enough;  truly  you  are  my  niece.'  At  the  same  moment,  Martin  Fcim- 

'You  may  believe  the  gentleman,'  mier,  the  dragoon,  chaigedthronffh  the 

said  the  commandant,  to  whom  An-  disorderly  troop,  and  disarmea  the 

toinette  appeared  to  appeal;  'I  answer  ruffian,  by  twistinff  his  wrist  round, 

for  him.'  till   the  weapon  dropped  from   his 

This  was  perhaps  rather  bold  on  the  graap. 

part  of  the  g[allant  captain,  yet —  '  Par  exemple !'  exclaimed  the  dvi- 

'  I,  too,'  said  the  Ponts  et  Ohauss^.  lian,  as  the  woman  tottered  against 

'And  I  am  your  cousin^  mademoi-  him,  and  clung  to  his  neck  in  her  fear, 

selle,  and  better  worth  kissing;  and  Marriott,  turning  round  in  that  di- 

I  answer  for  myself,'  cried  Marriott  rection,  recognised  her  as  the  card- 

And  the  audacious  youth,  before  any  player  of  the  morning;  he  had  ahesdy 

one  could  interfere,  had  relieved  An-  recognised  in  the  man  from  whom  she 

toinette  of  her  tablecloth,  seized  her  had  fled  the  smuggler  Fenandon. 

hand,  clasped  her  waist,  and  raised  a  And  now,  of  course,  followed  a  scene 

blush  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  which  we  need  not  attempt  to  de- 

the  other.  scribe.     Twenty  human  voices  cla> 

'Holloa!'   cried  the  captaiiL  and  moured,  swore,  or  screamed:  while  the 

*  Holloa ! '  echoed  his  friend ;  the  former  voices  of  the  two  panots,  clamouring, 

at  the  same  time  darting  forward  and  screaming,  and  swearing  all  at  once, 

taldng  Marriott  by  the  shoulder;  while  rose  triumphantly  above  the  whole 

the  otiier.  by  way  of  doinff  something  The  commandant,  it  is  trui^  put  fozth 

also,  took  the  tablecloth  finom  the  his  authority,  and  a  general  dderence 

young  man's  unresisting  hand,  and  was  paid  to  it;  but  ever  aad  aaon  a 
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dozen  answers  would  be  offered  to  a  proper  functionary  to  draw  up  a  proems 

question  from  him;  and  it  was  only  verodl,  in  the  first  place,  and  he  will 

after  a  considerable  time,  and  by  the  proceed  on  it  as  he  thinks  fit' 

exercise  of  much  patience,  that  the  Here,  however,  M.  Bazin  thought 

following  ecUnrcisaemerU  was  arrived  fit  to  interpose:  *I  know  this  good- 

9%'.—  for-nothing  fellow — this  rascal — this 

In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  that  scoundrel — this  brigand — this  smug- 
the  smuggler  and  the  woman  he  had  gler — this  monster — this  vagabond — 
attackedwere  nothing  less  to  each  this  rogue — this  villain— this  assassin 
other  than  husband  and  wife.  Next,  — this  ugly  pig — this  Ferrandon.'  said 
that  they  lived  on  the  coast  of  Rrit-  he,  *and  1  will  tell  you  who  ne  is, 
tany.  NexL  that  he  had  told  her  a  gentlemen.  He  is '  (here  the  speaker 
few  days  before  that  he  had  received  once  more  stepped  into  the  busKin)— 
a  letter  from  a  notary  at  Bordeaux,  *he  is  my  nephew!  my  elder  sister's 
requiring  his  immediate  presence  in  son,  I  am  ashamed  to  say;  for  at  the 
that  town;  but  that  she,  suspecting  moment  when  I  am  raised  to  the  height 
the  assertion  to  be  false,  had  imaginea  of  jov  by  recovering  a  beloved  niece^  I 
that  his  leaving  her  on  such  a  pretext  am  depressed  again  to  despair  by  dis- 
vaa  merely  a  preliminary  to  nis  de-  covering  that  a  nephew  of  mine  is  a 
sertingher  altogether:  for  having,  as  rascal— a  monstei^a  brigand;'  and 
she  uraally  did  when  ne  was  about  to  the  old  gentleman  ran  over  his  epi- 
leave  her  on  any  expedition,  consulted  thets  agam,  as  if  he  had  them  before 
the  cards  on  this  occasion,  she  had  him  in  a  dictionary  of  synonymes, 
cot  the  deuce  of  spades  three  times  in  down  to  the  clinching  ones  as  at  first 
succession.  She  nad  then  made  up  — 'this  ugly  pig— this  Ferrandon.* 
her  nund  to  be  at  Bordeaux  at  least  ' Is  it  possible?'  said  the  civilian. 
as  soon  as  he,  and  had  therefore  gone  *  Yes,  sir,  it  is  possible,'  retorted 
to  Nantes,  auad  taken  her  passage  by  M.  Bazin,  sharply,  and  as  if  iigured 
the  Breta^gne;  he,  accordmg  to  her  by  any  one  else  making  use  of  an  ex- 
anticipation,  being  about  to  perform  pression  which  he  had  almost  come  to 
the  voyage  in  his  own  lugger.  His  consider  his  private  property;  ')res,  it 
aopearance  on  board  the  steamer  being  is  possible,  and.  what  is  more,  it  is  the 
thnsaltogetherunexpected,  had  greatly  fact.  I  hope  tnat  is  enough,  sirl  If 
diaoxioerted  her;  but  she  had  managed  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  I  who  am  to 
to  keep  out  of  his  sight  up  to  their  be  pitied.  Is  it  not  incredible,'  conti- 
arrival  at  the  Isle  dTeu,  and  then  nued  he,  turning  again  to  the  general 
she  had  landed  in  the  boat,  believing  audience,  *  that  I  should  have  such  a 
that  he  would  remain  with  the  vessel  being  for  my  nephew?  I  caused  him 
This,  indeed,  he  had  done  tUl  the  tobesent  for  to  meet  me  at  Bordeaux, 
steamerwas  warped  alongside  the  pier:  and  hoped  to  fold  him  in  my  arms, 
he  had,  however,  then  come  ashore  ana  and  I  fiud  him  an  unworthy  monster ! 
to  the  auberse,  and  had  surpnsea  her  But  enough ;  I  will  never  see  him  again. 
there;  and  abe^  not  being  aole  on  the  Let  him  perisL  I  shall  have  no  more 
spur  of  the  moment  to  account  for  her  to  do  with  him!'  Here  M.  Bazin 
presence,  had  openly  avowed  her  mo-  paused,  and  folded  his  arms, 
tires  for  going  to  Biordeaux,  and  how  *Je  suis  flamb^!'  ejaculated  Fer- 
she  had  resolved  to  watch  his  proceed-  randon,  with  a  great  oath;  and.  cast- 
ing there;  upon  which  he  had  become  ing  round  him  a  look  of  mingled  ra^e 
lunoua  had  overwhelmed  her  with  and  disappointment,  he  fell  back  m 
abuse,  nad  struck  her  on  the  face,  and  the  chair  where  he  sat  under  the  guard 
at  last  had  drawn  his  knife,  and  made  of  the  dragoon, 
at  htf  with  it;  upon  which  she  had  *And  this  is  what  awaited  me  on 
fled  up-«tain,  and  the  scene  above  my  return  to  my  native  country  that 
described  followed.  I  have  loved  so  well,'  resumed  M. 

'A  simple  case  of  assault  by  a  bus-  Bazin.   *  I  have  two  nephews:  the  one 

hand  on  lus  wife^  that  is  all  we  have  mocks  me  to  my  very  nose,  the  other 

to  do  with,'  said  the  commandant,  disgraces  me  before  all  the   world, 

eententiou&hr.    *  I  shall  send  you  be-  There  sits  the  one,  a  prisoner  of  jus- 

tween  three  bayonets  before  the  mayor,'  tice;  and  there  stands  the  other '  ^ere 

oontioued  he  to  Ferrandon;  'he  is  the  the  speaker,  who  had  Ids  back  to  Mar- 
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riott,  bewi  to  turn  round  to  him,  but  Bay  of  Audieme^-just  fifteen  jreari 

slowly,  Tor  the  sake  of  the  effect)^  ago,  for  my  child  died  that  spring — 

'  there  stands  the  other,  an  officer  in  my  own  httle  girl,  the  only  child  I 

the  service  of  the  coun^  that  killed  ever  had.    So  much  the  better,  per- 

our  emperor.     There  he  stands haps.    That  man  and  I  lived  then  on 

Ha !  what  do  I  see  T  the  shore  of  the  bav;  I  was  veiy  young, 

lliis  last  exclamation  was  drawn  but  he  was  a  bad  husband  even  then, 

from  him  by  what  met  his  eyes  as  The  ship  was  lost,  as  ships  sometimes 

soon  as  he  had  pivoted  sufficiently  for    were  thereabouts * 

them  to  bear  upon  the  other  object  of  'Veux-tu  te  taire,  malheureaser 
his  indignation.    Now,  what  he  saw  here  interrupted  Ferrandon;  'do  you 
was  simply  this:  the  young  En^^ish-  wish  to  have  my  head  cut  on?* 
man,  with  the  most  shameless  enron-  '  Mark  that,*  said  the  commandant 
tery,  had  actually  drawn  his  cousin*s  to  his  friend 
arm  through  his  own,  and  there  he  '  I  mark  it,*  returned  the  civilian, 
stood,  lookmg  very  cool  and  compla-  '  I  will  not  say  another  word,'  mut- 
cent;  while  Antoinette,  on  her  part,  tered  Ferrandon,  hastily,  as  if  he  re- 
seemed  by  no  means  discontented  with  gretted  bavins  said  so  much.     *She 
his  arrangemento,  and  even  to  look  to  may  tell  what  lies  she  pleases;  I  ahall 
him  confidinjgly  in  the  somewhat  of  be-  say  no  more.* 

wildennent  into  which  the  discovery  of  *You  will  do  well,'  said  the  oom- 

their  uncle  from  the  Indies  and  their  mandant. 

disreputable  cousin  had  thrown  her.  *  My  husband  there  and  others  went 

It  is  true,  Marriott  was  a  handsome  off  to  the  wreck,'  resumed  the  woman; 

youth,  with  a  sunny  countenance,  and  *  they  found  no  one  on  board,  except  a 

of  a  manly  bearing:  besides,  was  he  dying  lady  and  a  little  girl;  the  crew 

not  her  cousin?     Sne  had  not  been  had  token  to  the  boat,  and  had  perished; 

present,  be  it  remembered,  when  their  several  bodies  came  ashore,  llie  lady 

uncle  declared  that  his  nephew  had  and  the  child  were  brought  to  our 

forfeited  all  claim  to  his  good  graces:  house,  along  with  many  viduable  ar- 

not,  indeed,  that  if  she  had  it  would  tides.    The  lady  died  next  day  in  my 

have  made  much  difference  to  her  in-  arms;  she  was  buried.    No  one  spoke 

genuous  heart  of  the  child  having  been  saved;  the 

'Ha!  what  do  I  see?'  cried  M.  Ba-  authorities  never  &ew  of  it,  nor  the 

zin;  and  inmiediately  all  eyes  were  cur^  either.    You  need  not  ask  why. 

turned  in  the  same  direction  as  Ms.  Inquiries  misht  have  been  made.   The 

Amongst  them  were  the  eyes  of  property  of  the  lady  was  rather  valu- 

Ferrandon  and  his  wife;  and  the  result  able;  she  had  jewels,  and  a  sold  watch, 

was  a  sudden  start  on  the  part  of  the  and  a  cross.    The  child's  tnings  were 

one  and  the  other:  them  also  Antoi-  marked  with  her  name — ^Antoinette 

nette's  features  struck.  Duclos.' 

'Who  is  this,  then?  I  beseech  you  'My  poor  sister!'   said  M.  Bazin; 

to  tell  me,*  said  the  woman;  and  the  'is  it  possible?    No  doubt  of  it' 

commandant,  curious  to  know  if  anv  '  I  kept  the  child  for  a  time ;  for  two 

farther  revelations  were  to  be  had,  years;  and  I  loved  it    I  called  it  An- 

having  replied  by  pronouncing  Antoi-  toinette  Duclo&  after  the  name  marked 

nette*s  name,  'It  is  she ! '  cried  Madame  on  the  linen.    I  kept  it,  but  I  came  to 

Ferrandon;  '  it  is  the  little  girl'  love  it  so  much,  that  I  would  keep  it 

And  then  followed  the  e^lanations  no  longer.     I  thought  of  what  she 

desiderated  by  the  worthy  officer,  who.  would  grow  to  be  if  she  were  brought 

by  the  way,  though  he  still  looked  up  with  us.    So  I  told  my  husbanoit 

rather  grimly  at  Marriott,  did  not  now  was  a  burden  to  me,  and  that  I  would 

make  any  attempt  to  interpose  between  get  rid  of  it:  he  laughed,  and  said  I 

him  and  his  cousin.  might  do  as  I  liked.    Heaven  forgive 

'  Well,*  said  M.  Bazin,  impatiently,  me  for  the  falsehood  I    It  was  very 

to  the  woman,  'what  do  you  know?  hard  to  part  with  it,  for  it  seemed  to 

Will  vou  speak?'  me  to  have  come  in  the  place  of  mj 

Fifteen  years  a^,'  said  she,  thus  own  little  one  that  was  dead.    But  it 

adjured,  and  coming  forward  as  she  was  for  the  best,  I  thought:  and  bcl 

spoke,    a  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  thank  Heaven,  it  has  turned  out    1 
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took  a  long  journey  into  the  interior,  house  before  they  had  recovered  from 

till  I  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  their  Burpriae. 

a  Protestant  pastor.   I  wished  to  have  'He  is  gone!'  cried  several  voices 

the  child  witn  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  at  last 

sortythatheniifht  teachittobegood;  *  Evidently,*  said  the  civilian,  and 

and  as  our  cur%  have  no  wives,  I  re-  then  he  gaped  again,  and  opened  his 

solved  to  give  it  to  the  Protestants,  so  «yes  verv  wide. 

that  it  nught  have  a  mother.    I  found  *  Imbecile !'  thundered  the  captain, 

out  where  a  pastor  lived,  and  left  the  shaking  his  fist  at  the  dragoon,  *you 

little  girl  at  his  door,  with  a  letter  tell-  have  let  your  prisoner  escape !  * 

ing  her  name,  and  a  basket  with  some  '  Pardon,  captain,  but  this  man  is 

liule  things  of  hers  I  had  been  able  to  an  eel,'  stammered  the  poor  fellow, 

save.'  much  crestfallen,  and  without  chang- 

'I  have  them  all  still,'  said  Antoi-  ing  his  attitude,  which  was  that  of  a 

nette,  aa  the  woman  paused  and  looked  man  on  horseback;  his  less  being  wide 

at  her.  apart  and  bent    Honest  Martin  Pom- 

'That  is  well;  there  was  the  cross;  mier  in  fact  seemed  as  if  he  were  only 
it  has  brouffht  you  eood  fortune,  you  waiting  for  his  horse  in  its  wonted 
Bee.  I  said  in  the  letter  I  would  re-  place  between  them,  to  pursue  the 
tain  soon;  and  then  I  ran  away.  I  fugitive  down  the  stairs, 
never  saw  the  child  afterwards  till  What  do  vou  stand  holding  out 
now.  I  onoe,  indeed,  ventured  back  that  coat  for?  cried  the  commandant 
to  the  place,  but  I  foimd  that  the  ansrilvtohim.  'Do  you  think,  you  big 
pastor  had  left  it,  and  I  was  afraid  fool,  that  he  will  come  back  and  get 
to  meke  more  inquiries,  lest  I  should  into  it  agun?  We  need  not  attenipt 
be  compromised.  But  often  have  I  to  catch  nim  to-night,  mv  friends,  for 
thought  of  the  sweet  thing  since,  and  it  is  as  dark  as  ever  nignt  was,'  con- 
wished  to  pray  for  her.  And  now  tinned  he  to  some  of  the  people  who 
there  she  is.  I  am  sure  of  it  Beau-  b^an  to  show  symptoms  of  a  desire 
tiful  and  good,  I  know.  I  could  have  to  follow  the  smuggler.  '  But  this  is 
recognised  her  among  a  thousand,  by  an  island,  luckily,  and  a  small  one, 
her  soft  eyes  alona'  and  I  flatter  myself  he  cannot  leave  it 

*  I  remember  you  too  now,'  said  An-  without  my  consent' 

t<Hnette,  running  to  the  woman,  and  *  Let  him  so — let  him  go,'  said 

throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck.  M.  Bazin.    'After  all,  he  is  my  ne- 

*You  tauffht  me  to  sing  little  songs,  phew.' 

and  I  usea  to  build  houses  with  shells  *  Captain,  captain,'  interposed  Ma- 

and  cards  at  your  feet  when  you  were  dame  Ferrandon  in  her  turn, '  let  him 

spinning.    You  were  always  good —  not  be  arrested  on  mv  aocoimt    It 

alwavskind  to  me.'  was  nothing.    I  know  his  ways.' 

*Mais  c'est  drdle,'  said  the  com-  'Well,  well,  we  shall  see,'  returned 

mandant,  passing  his  hand  over  his  the  captain  soothingly  to  her;  'make 

eyes.  vourselfeasy:  weshaUsee.    I  shall  be 

'  Tres  drdle— excessivement  drdle,'  back  presently.'    And  he  departed,  to 

said  the  civilian.  give  orders  with  a  view  to  the  arrest 

'Pauvre  netite!'  said  some  of  the  of  the  fugitive 

women.     'Our  dear  little  Rose!    Our  'And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I 

much-eheriahed  Rose !    How  amiable  thank  you  for  your  oompan}[,  all  of 

she  is!    What  affection!'  you,'  said  M.  Bazin  patronisingly  to 

Altogether  the  scene  was  pathetic  the  little  crowd  'You  have  my  best 
enoQ^  But  it  did  not  last  long,  thanks  for  your  sympathy.  But  for 
For  suddenly  Ferrandon,  who  had  the  present,  mademoiselle  my  niece 
been  watching  his  opportunity,  bound-  and  I  will  retire,  and  this  exceUent 
ed  from  his  chair,  slipped  from  the  woman  also.'  Here  he  took  the  hand 
zrasp  of  the  dragoon,  in  whose  hands  of  Madame  Ferrandon,  on  whom,  by 
ae  left  the  loose  coat  he  wore,  plunged  the  way,  most  of  the  women  in  the 
throu^  the  bystanders  while  their  room  were  looking  with  scorn  and  up- 
attention  was  still  diverted  from  him.  raised  chins  till  then, 
sprang  throuf^  the  open  door  and  '  Madame,'  continued  M.  Badn,  ad- 
down  the  stairs,  and  was  out  of  the  dressing  the  hostess,  'can  we  have  a 
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room  to  ourselves?    I  am,  sir'  (this  learning,  it  bein^  her  occupation,  as  it 

was   in  English,  and  to   Marriott),  was  also  her  delight,  to  r^  aloud  to 

'  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  the  old  man.    'She  also  plays  divinely 

And,  taking  his  niece's  arm,  and  lead-  well  on  the  forte-piano,  said  the  cap- 

ing  off  Madame  Ferrandon,  he  followed  tain,  *  though  I  never  heard  her,  I  con* 

the  worthy  landlady  to  another  apart-  fess,  for  they  have  no  instrument  here, 

ment.    A  worthy  landlady  truly,  as  and  besides  I  am  no  judse.    But  I  have 

Antoinette,  beting  her  to  remain  with  heard  her  sing,  and— ui !  it  is  ravish- 

them,  soon  made  the  old  gentleman  ing— quite  ravishing!'    She  grew  up 

understand  she  was.  thus,  and  eveiylxxfy  loved  ner,  she 

This,  however,  as  was  indeed  most  was  so  pretty  and  so  good  But  one 
seemly,  she  chiefly  did  in  the  absence  day  the  pastor's  wife  died  and  after 
of  the  person  lauded  For  scarcely  that  he  never  held  up  his  head  a^ain, 
had  she  begun  to  speak,  when  a  and  died  too.  And  then  the  utile 
voice  was  heard  loudly  calling,  *Is  pension  they  had  lived  upon  ceased^ 
that  veal-pie  coming  to-nightlf  Do  of  course;  and  it  was  all  they  had. 
you  mean  to  keep  tnat  game  till  it  What  wajs  poor  Antoiuette  to  do  then  ? 
IS  too  high  to  be  eaten?  Are  you  dl  Painfully  alone  in  the  world  she  waa 
dead  and  buried  there?  and  do  you  in  truth.  She  did  not  at  all  know 
want  to  starve  me,  so  that  I  may  fol-  where  to  turn,  simple  thing  that  die 
low  you  to  the  tomb?  If  you  do  not  was:  she  wanted  to  be  a  governess, 
produce  the  food  immediately,  I  shall  but  how  to  get  a  situation?  ohe  knew 
Degin  to  break  things,  that  magnifi-  nothing  of  the  world — positively  no- 
cent  china  bowl  on  the  sideboard  to  thing.  But  the  good  woman  of  the 
commence  with,  and  then  the  mirror,  inn  went  to  her,  and  took  her,  and 
and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  furniture  brought  her  home,  and  said  shcL  too, 
in  the  shop.  And  then  I  will  set  fire  would  be  a  mother  to  her.  Ana  she 
to  the  whole  concern.'  kept  her  word    But  how  could  she 

But  long  before  this  climax  had  help  loving  the  Bose?    She  would, 

been  ntter^  the  alarmed  hostess  had  indeed,  even  have  maintained  her  in 

hurried  away  to  satisfy  the  impatient  idleness,  and  out  of  pure  affection,  but 

guest.  mademoiselle  was  too  proud  for  that, 

While  Marriott  was  making  a  sup-  and  insisted  upon  working  for  her 

per,  the  magnitude  of  which  fully  bread  Soshesewedandemoroidered; 

proved  the  extremity  in  which  he  had  but  as  she  could  not  always  be  sewing 

stood,  and  so  perha()s  justified  the  and  embroidering,  she  would  also  at- 

strong  language  he  had  used,  he  was  tend  at  times  to  the  better  class  of 

edifi^  by  the  commandant  (who,  hav-  guesteL  the  frequenters  of  the  Mi/otk 

ing  returned,  o^tly  admired,  and  And  tne  landlady  let  her  have  her  own 

perhaps  enviedlus  appetite)  as  to  the  way,  and  thus  she  had  lived  for  the 

nistory  of  the  Kose  of  the  Isle  d'Yeu  last  two  years.    And  so  she  might  have 

subsequent  to  the  period  to  which  lived  on  for  ever,  there  being  abeo- 

Madame  Ferrandon  had  brought  it,  lutely  no  one  in  tne  island  worthy  to 

and  as  it  was  being  at  the  same  moment  marry  her,  thoueh  more  than  one 

detailed  to  M.  Bazin  in  the  other  room,  voung  man  would  gladly  have  taken 

In  fewer  words  than  the  gallant  her  home  as  his  wife.    *And  as  for 

captain  told  it,  and  deprived  of  the  my  friend  here  and  myself,'  said  the 

constantly  -  repeated   praises  he   be-  captain,  *if,   perhaps,  we  are  more 

stowed  on  the  young  lady,  his  tale  eligible  than  tnese  worthy  cultivators, 

was  to  this  effect: — A  Protestant  pas-  we  are  unhappily  confirmed  bachelors 

tor.  originally  from  the  Isle  d'Yeu,  --auite  incorrigible.     But  it  is  aU 

haa  retired  to  his  native  place  some  right  now.    And  so  vou  are  her  cousin, 

vears  before^  on  bein^  obliged  to  resign  Well !  but  it  is  droll  all  the  same !' 
his  charge  from  haying  become  blind       *  Dr61e  comme  tout !'  said  the  other 

He  brought  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  gentleman.    *And  how  odd  it  is  that 

foundling  child  which  they  had  adopt-  you  should  all  have  met  on  this  island, 

ed— Antoinette,  to  wit:  the  excellent  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the 

people  were  themselves  childless.    He  commandant.    Such  is  destiny!    Yet 

nad  carefully  educated  the  girl;  who,  it  seems  altogether  incredible, 
indeed,  became  quite  a  prodigy  of       *Not  so  oad  either,'  said  Marriott 
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'He  advertised  for  ns — ^that  splendid 
uncle  of  mine  did — and  we  were  going 
to  Bordeaux  in  consequence:  it  was 
not  odd  either  that  we  should  put  in 
here.  Yet  rather  odd,  after  al(  it  is 
that  we  should  have  found  my  cousin 
just  here.  But  she  must  have  been 
eomewhere,  you  know.    What  do  you 


say  to  a  bowl  of  punch?  That  jolly- 
looking  bowl  there  made  me  think  of 
it  And  rum  punch  let  it  be,  in  honour 
of  my  West  Indian  uncle,  who  comes 
from  the  next-door  but  two  or  three  to 
Jamaica.  And  a  rum  uncle  he  is,  to 
be  sure/  added  the  young  num  to  him- 
self in  Knglish. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

The  bowl,  a  full  one,  had  been  made  broken  out  again  just  about  the  time 

and  drained;  the  commandant,  who  she  became  a  widow.    Young  Marriott 

bad  come  to  be  on  famous  good  terms  well  remembered  the  grief  of  his  mo- 

with  Marriott  had  gone  to  his  quar-  ther  when,  after  long  suspense,  the 

tea;  his  friend  to  his  official  residence,  news  came  that  the  vessel  in  which 

rach  as  it  was;  and  the  guests  of  the  her  sister  had  sailed  had  been  lost  on 

little  inn  to  the  rooms  and  the  beds  the  coast  of  Brittany;  the  report  as  it 

affiigned  to  them;  M.  Bazin,  and  his  reached  them  being,  that  all  on  board 

parrots  in  particular,  were  all  three  had  perished  in  the  wreck.    For  so,  in 

sound  asleepu     But  Antoinette  and  reply,  had  written  the  official  to  whom 

Madame  Ferrandon  in  one  room,  and  application  was  made  by  Captain  Mar- 

the  Toung  Englishman  in  another,  were  nott. 

still  awake  and  sitting  up.    Madame  As  for  M.  Bazin.  he  was  supposed  to 

Ferrandon  had  bagged  to  be  allowed  have  died  long  before,  for  ne  had 

to  occupy  the  same  room  with  An-  gone  out  to  the  West  Indies  while  his 

toinette.    A  vague  presentiment  of  im-  sisters  were  mere  children,  and  had 

pendii^  danger  oppressed  her.  though  never  afterwards  corresponded  with 

she  did  not  say  so :  she  had  turtively  his  family. 

oonsolted  her  carois,  too,  and  tiiey  re-  When  he  had  thought  over  all  this, 

plied  ominously  to  a  mind  already  and  not  a  few  collateral  subjects, 

predisposed  to  uneasy  apprehensions,  young  Marriott   naturally  came   to 

She  would  sit  up  in  a  chair,  she  said,  think  more  directly  of  the  Rose  of  the 

beside  her  recovered  treasure:  it  was  Isle  d'Yeu— not  but  that  thoughts  of 

all  she  asked,  and  it  could  not  be  re-  her  had  all  along  been  floating  in  hia 

fused.    Much  to  inquire  she,  of  course,  mind.    And  wh^i  he  thus  h»l  fixed 

bad  about  all  that  had  happened  to  his  attention  exclusively  on  her,  the 

one  who  had  never  for  so  many  years  result  was  expressed  in  these  sentences, 

been  absent  from  her  thoughts,  and  a  which,  after  his  usual  manner,  he  ut- 

eouple  of  hours  passed  quickly,  before  tered  aloud  though  alone,  and  a^idresfr* 

ball  of  the  poor  fond  woman  s  ques-  mg  no  one  else  than  his  solitary  self, 

tiona  were  aoBwered.  Fll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mv  boy, 

Meanwhile,  Marriott,  too,  had  his  CO-  you  have  tumbled  fifty-five  mthom 

gitations.  He  ran  over  his  mother's  his-  m  love  with  that  sweet  girL    You 

tory,  and  that  of  Antoinette's  mother,  needn't  deny  it ;  so  don't  attempt 

as  &r  as  he  knew  it    His  father,  pass-  What's  to  be  done?    TU  marry  her: 

ing  throu^  France,  had  met  wooed,  thaf  s  flat    Her  uncle  and  mine — PU 

and  mamed  Mademoiselle  ^Basin  at  be  hanged  if  I  feel  as  if  I  were  hia 

Bordeaux,  and  thoudi  the  marriage  nephew — ^will  object    Of  course:  that 

was  a  hasty  one,  neitner  had  ever  re-  to  a  dead  certainty.    What's  to  be 

pented  it;  a  happy  couple  they  had  done,  I  say?    I  wish  I  hadn't  offended 

been.  Both  were  now  desuL  Mrs  Mar-  the  queer  old  boy:  I  wish  with  all  my 

riott's  younger  sister  had  married  a  M.  heart  I  hadn't.    FU  tell  him  so  to- 

Dudos,  and  on  his  death  had  set  out  for  morrow.     No,  that  won't  do.     He 

Endand,  to  accept  the  home  then  press-  would  think  I  wanted  his  money, 

ingiy  offered  her  oy  her  brother-in-law;  Confound  his  money  and  his  parrots 

but  she  sailed  alone,  with  her  child;  for,  likewise.    WeU,  I  am  an  unfortunate 

to  his  sreat  mortification,  he  was  pre-  being.     There  is  no  denying  that 

▼ented  from  going  in  person  to  bring  Why  couldn't  I  hold  my  stupid  tongue? 

them  over,  an  old  wound  of  his  having  But  marry  her  I  will   That's  poa.   If 
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she  likes,  of  course.  Will  she  like,  haps,  would  have  roared  for  aaaJstanoe : 
though?  I  never  thought  of  that,  ril  but  tiie  young  Englishman  did  none  of 
ascertain  to-morrow  morning,  the  mo-  these.  In  an  instant  he  had  dropped 
ment  I  see  her.  It  is  a  thmg  not  to  from  the  window,  and  was  maldnglus 
be  delayed  a  moment  Singular  wo-  way  to  the  front  of  the  house,  nom 
man  that  card-plaver.  And  a  sinjp-  which,  within  a  minute,  the  loud 
larly  ae&t  rascal  her  husband,  auh  screams  of  women,  mingled  with  the 
gular  familv  altogether  has  turned  up  curses  of  men,  might  have  been  heard 
to  me  all  of  a  sudden.  Perhaps  they  issuing.  Over  the  walls  of  gardens 
think  me  singular,  too;  there's  no  say-  and  yards,  over  hen-coops,  dog-ken- 
ing.  The  officer  is  not  so  singular,  nor  nels,  and  pig-sties,  throu^  bushes, 
the  dragoon,  that's  one  comfort.  But  and  along  the  tops  of  outhouses.  Mar- 
that  other  fellow  is:  taciturn  for  a  riott  made  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Frenchman,  to  a  verv  singular  degree  seeking  an  opening  to  the  main  street 
indeed.  I  wonder  what  W illou^by.  But  it  was  some  tune  before  he  found 
and  Eling,  and  Bamsay  would  say  to  one,  and  ere  he  got  round  again  to  the 
all  this' (these  were  some  of  his  former  front  of  the  inn,  Ferrandon  and  his 
messmates);  'and  Power  —  wouldn't  associates  had  carried  off  both  An- 
he  just  swear  it  was  odd,  by  jabers,  toinette  and  her  companion:  the  lat- 
asheused  tosav!'  ter,  whom  the  ruffian  would  gladly 
In  this  way  he  ran  on,  and  with  have  left  behind,  clinging  so  closely  to 
him,  too,  the  time  had  passed  quickly  the  direct  object  of  his  violence,  that 
enough,  when  some  one  was  heard  out*  it  was  impossible  to  separate  them : 
side  asking  admittance  to  the  house,  and  thus  both  together  were  enveloped 
No  answer  was  vouchsafed,  however,  in  a  blanket  to  stifle  their  mes,  and 
and  silence  reigned  again.  borne  awa^  by  some  of  the  gang,  while 

*  Whoever  it  was  has  not  gone  away,  the  rest  fbrmed  a  rearguard  to  pre- 
though,' said  Marriott,  still  aloud —ms  vent  a  rescue.  But  no  help  was  at 
quick  ear  was  now  on  the  alert — '  and  hand  for  the  moment,  the  inmates  of 
what  is  more,  he  is  not  alone.  I  hear  the  house  haviiig  been  so  completely 
them  whispering.'  He  had  opened  his  taken  by  surprise,  that  Marriott,  not- 
window  almost  mechanically.  '  It  is  withstanding  the  circuit  he  had  made, 
a  pity  they  can't  get  in,  poor  fellows;  was  the  first  on  the  spot;  and  even  he 
if  they  should  uet  in,  that  is.  I  have  did  not  reach  the  front  of  the  inn  till 
half  a  mind  to  hail  them,  and  let  them  the  villains  had  gained  the  water-side, 
in  this  way,  if  they  deserve  it  But  where  a  boat,  with  others  of  their  ae- 
this  is  the  back  of  the  house,  I  see,  complices,  was  in  waiting  for  them, 
and  to  call  out  would  onlv  be  making  Into  it  they  forced  their  pnsonenB,  and 
a  useless  row.  But,  by  all  that's  like  then,  shoving  her  off  the  ground,  leaped 
housebreaking,  what's  that '? '  in  themselves;  Mairiott,  who  was  guid- 

This  last  exclamation  (and  a  very  ed  to  the  spot  by  the  noise  alone,  for 

natural  one  it  was  in  the  drcum-  it  was  stUl  very  dark,  arriving  just  in 

stances)  was  caused  by  nothing  less  time  to  hear  the  keel  of  the  boat  grate 

than  the  door  of  the  house  being  oriven  along  the  shindy  beach.    A  moment 

in.    A  band  of  men,  with  Ferrandon  after,  the  sound  of  oars  being  shipped 

at  their  head,  had  burst  it  open,  after  fell  on  his  ear,  and  then  the  measured 

two  or  three  blows,  with  a  hastily-  stroke  of  them  in  the  smooth  sea:  the 

contrived  battering-ram,  namely,  an  boat  was  gone, 

oar  slung  on  short  pieces  of  rope,  and  *  It  certainhr  is  the  smuggler,'  said 

swayed  to  and  fro  between  two  ranks  he  to  himself    He  had  guessed  the 

of  the  assedlants.  exact  truth  almost  from  the  first 

*  What's  that?'  cried  Marriott,  and  *Now  for  a  boat  and  a  crew.  Here 
rushing  to  his  room-door,  which  he  had  come  footstepa  Quick,  my  friends^' 
locked  inside,  he  turned  the  key  with  he  shouted. 

ajerk,  and  thereby  Gock  and  key  being  A  moment  after  the  commandant 

alike  rusty)  broke  off  the  handle  of  i^  ran  up  to  him. 

without  withdrawing  the  bolt    Some  *  Exercise  your  authority^  sir,'  said 

men  would  have  taken  to  swearing  at  Marriott,  in  a  low,  steady  voice.    '  Pre- 

this  miieliap,  others  would  have  stood  vent  confusion.    If  you  know  half-a- 

in  hesitation,  and  others,  again,  per-  dozen  good  men  likely  to  be  here,  call 
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them  oat  by  nama    Seamen,  not  boI-  for  running  off  with  his  wife.    That's 

diera,  of  course,  I  mean/  law,  I  take  it,*  added  he  in  English, 

The  oflfioer  saw  the  value  of  the  ad-  *  though  sea-lawyers,  to  be  sure,  are 

vice  where  time  was  so  precious,  and  not  good  for  much,  any  way  you  put 

shouted  out  some  names.   Cries  of*  Me  it.    Now,  tell  me,*  continued  he,  ad- 

voicil* — *Vla,  vial* — and  *  Present!'  dressing  the  man  whose  arm  he  held 

re^ifionded  to  Uie  call  for  guidance,  as  they  went  stumbling, 

'Silence  ail ! '  cried  Marriott,  in  a  but  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  along  the 

voice  of  thunder,  as'a  crowd  of  people  broken  shore,  *is  there  not  a  point  of 

from  the  now-awakened  village  came  land  thereaway  to  the  northwards — a 

up,  babbling  and  vodferating.    *  Who  headland  of  the  island,  I  mean  ]  * 

mows  where  there  is  a  light  boat —  'Yes,  sir,*  said  the  man;  *the  point 

one  fit  to  jump  after  an  eight-oared  bears  north  by  west  from  this.* 

galley,  as  I  judge  that  to  be  T  *  Very  well,*  returned  Marriott;  *  then 

'In  the  harbour,  monsieur,*  said  an  it  is  for  it  they  are  making.   I  marked 

old  fisherman.  *  Just  the  thing  wanted,  their  course  as  well  as  I  could  bv  the 

Martin  Dulac's  boat  is  the  one  to  swiuL  soimd  of  their  oars.    They  will  not 

To  the  harbour,  my  <^dren !    Take  have  steered  very  straight  in  this  dark 

my  son-in-law's  bwit*  and  cloudy  night;  but  we  shall,  with 

'Good,'  said  Marriott    'Be  alert,  the  lights  I  have  ordered  for  bear- 

my  ladsL  but  cooL    To  the  harbour  at  ings.* 

onr«.    Take  me  in  tow,  old  fellow,'  They  reached  the  harboiu",  and  found 

abided  he  to  the  man  who  had  sj>oken  the  boat  they  wanted.    The  dragoon 

of  the  boat,  'for  I  do  not  know  the  appeared  with  a  lantern.    To  cut  the 

way.    And  you,  sir,'  this  was  to  the  lashings  of  the  oars,  which  luckily 

captain,  'pray  take  the  command  upon  were  on  board,  and  to  ship  the  rudder, 

you.    We  must  have  some  order  in  was  the  work  of  a  moment 

this  business.'  'Jump  in,  sir,'  said  Marriott  to  the 

But  the  young  Englishman  had  vir-  commandant,  *and  then  call  for  six 

tually  taken  the  command  on  himself,  men,  no  more.    Take  the  helm,  as  you 

and  he  showed  himself  fit  to  exercise  it  know  how  the  land  lies,'  added  he  to 

'We  shall  never  find  oars  and  all  the  old  fisherman;   *I  will  pull  the 

we  want  in  this  darkness,'  said  he,  'so  stroke  myself.' 

jret  a  light  from  the  inn,  my  man,  a  His  requests,  or  rather  his  orders, 

lantern,  and  go  for  it  yourself.    And  for  he  spolce  as  one  accustomed  to  be 

tell  them  to  snow  bright  lights  in  their  obeyed,  were  at  once  followed, 

windows,  toa'    This  was  to  the  dra-  'But  where  am  I  to  go,  sir?'  asked 

goon,  whom  he  recognised  by  his  voice,  the  dragoon. 

and  who  inunediately  started  off  in  'You?'   cried  Marriott;  'we  don't 

obedience  to  the  command.    All  the  want  you.' 

Toung  man  said  and  did  was  mark^  '  Let  me  into  the  boat !   I  must  save 

hy  energy,  forethought,  and  decision,  my  niece!'    here  exclaimed  another 

'  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  musket  among  voice, 

them,' observed  the  commandant,  'and  'It  was  my  fault  he  escaped.    Oh, 

we  must  have  arms,  of  course.*  sir,  if  you  please,  let  me  come,'  urged 

And  he  was  about  to  give  orders  in  poor  Pommier,  imploringly, 

accordance  with  his  idea,  when  Mar-  '  I  will  save  my  beloved  niece  ! ' 

liott  checked  hiuL  screamed  M.  Bazin. 

'Excuse  me,  captain,'  said  he,  'but  'Nonsense,  sir,'  said  Marriott;  'you 

we  have  no  time  to  lose  in  looking  for  can  do  no  good.    Stay  where  you  are.* 

anns.    What  we  have  to  do  is  to  fol-  But  here  some  symptoms  of  mutiny 

low  that  boat,  and  see  where  the  ras-  were  exhibited  by  the  crew:  'After 

cals  go.     You  mav  depend  upon  it,  all,  it  is  his  niece — the  good  old  man 

the?  mean  no  mischief  to  the  women  has  fine  feelings:   and  the  dragoon 

in  the  meantime.    My  opinion  is,  that  also,  he  brought  tne  lantern.' 

they  simply  intend  to  hold  Mademoi-  'Shove  off!'    thundered  Marriott; 

seileDucloe  to  ransom;  that  Ferrandon  and  he  was  obeyed;  for  the  men  felt 

will  pretend  that  he  has  some  right  to  as  he  spoke  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 

her  custody,  perhaps;  and  as  for  the  be  trifled  with.    Time  enough  lost  al- 

woman,  vou  can  scarcely  fire  on  a  man  ready,  it  seems  to  me,'  continued  he, 
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as  the  boat  elided  along  the  side  of  '  Lubber  T  cried  Marriott,  in  Ed^- 

the  pier.   'All  the  people  in  the  island  lish;  'that  means,*  continued  h&  in 

would  have  to  come,  I  suppose,  and  French,  'never  mind  my  fine  fellow, 

the  island  itself  to  be  taken  in  tow,  per-  we  shall  do  veij  well  yet' 

haps.   There  is  another,  too;  he  wants  But  the  accident  would  probably 

us  to  go  back  i(x  him,  doubtless,'  have  altogether  frustrated  their  «iter- 

The  other  referred  to  was  the  roads  prise,  ana  the  chase  mieht  have  been 

and  bridges  official,  who,  in  rather  out  of  sight  within  haff-an-houTy  had 

somnolent  tones,  was  heard  exclaim-  not  a  new  element  entered  into  the 

ing,  '  Alas !  am  I  then  too  late)    Un-  affair.    An  exclamation  from  the  man 

happy  man  that  I  am !'  at  the  helm  called  the  attenti<m  of  all 

Now,  steer  for  the  point,  my  friend,'  to  the  headland  again,  and  there  they 

said  Marriott  to  the  old  fisherman;  saw  a  sail  glistening  in  the  moonbeams, 

'now  pull,  my  children,'  cried  he  to  just  rounmngthepoint,  and  apparently 

the  otners,  '  pull  like  brave  fellows,  brinjring  down  a  oreeze  with  ner. 

pull  like  noble  Frenchmen,  pull  like  'Tne  revenue  cutter!'  cried  they  all 

old  sea-wolves,  as  you  are.    Nothing  toffether. 

like  a  little  flatterv  for  vour  French-  That'll  do,'  said  Marriott  to  him- 

men,'  he  added  to  himseu.  self. 

The  village  now  biased  with  light,  A  shout  from  the  men  immediately 

and  as  the  boat  shot  swiftly  over  the  followed. 

smooth  sea  (it  was  now  a  dead  calm,  And  the  smugglers,  too,  saw  the  sail, 

though  with  a  swell  still  on  the  water),  Thev  also  heara  the  shout,  though  it 

the  varied  soimds  that  overtook  them  reached  them  but  faintly.  Their  hearts 

showed  that  the  whole  population  was  misgave  them  now.  Naturally  enough, 

a^tir.    The  men  rowed  well,  and  ever  for  they  suddenly  found  themselves 

and  anon  the  yoiing  Englishman  en-  between   two   enemies,  the    one    of 

couraged  them  with  a  word  of  com-  which  was  pressing  directly  on  them; 

mendation.    Thus  things  continued  for  while  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 

about  a  quarter-of-an-hour:  the  smug-  the  other  would  allow  them  to  pass 

glers,  he  calculated,  had  tne  start  of  without  challenge.    They  i)ausea  on 

them  by  about  as  much.    And  then,  their  oars;  but  their  indecision  was 

by  a  welcome  occurrence,  the  justice  only  for  a  moment    Ferrandon  had 

of  Marriott's  previous  anticipations  quickly  conceived   his   project,    and 

was  proved:  a  light  breeze  sprung  up  made  up  his  mind;  and  nis  ooat's 

aloft,  and  the  clouds  opening  suddenly  head,  describing  a  semicircle,  was  now 

revealed  the  moon;  and.  jumping  on  turned  directly  on  that  of  Martin 

the  thwart,  he  saw  by  ner  light  the  Dulaa 

other  boat,  at  the  distance  of  about  'What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  Do 
two  miles,  but  not  directly  ahead —  they  wish  to  speak  to  us?'  cried  some 
not  between  her  pursuers  and  the  of  the  men  in  the  latter, 
point,  that  is  to  say ;  for  in  the  dark-  '  They  are  advancing  at  the  peu  de 
ness  she  had  been  steered  much  too  charge^  anyhow,'  remarked  the  corn- 
near  the  land.  And  thou^  the  smug-  mandant 

gler,  as  soon  as  the  moonlight  disco-  '  Lie  on  your  oars,  my  lads,  till  we 
vered  his  error  to  him,  altered  his  see  what  their  notion  is,'  said  Mar- 
course  to  the  true  one,  he  had  lost  a  riott 

good  deal  of  his  advanta^  having  in  The  men  did  so,  and  then  began  'to 

fact  been  taking  a  drcmt,  while  the  chatter  and  gabble,'  as  the  youn^  Eng- 

oth^  boat  had  followed  a  straight  lishman  angrily  muttered  to  himsefi', 

line  to  the  headland.  after  finding  it  impossible  to  restrain 

'  Bravo,  my  lads !  there  they  are,  on  them, '  like  a  school  of  mad  monkeys 

the  larboard  bow,  caught,  or  the  next  or  frantic  jackdaws;  a  dozen  marines 

thing  to  it!  Now,  no  more  looking  over  in  a  boat  with  a  plug  out  could  not 

vour  shoulders,'  added  he,  as  he  took  have  behaved  more  idioticallv.' 

his  place  again,  'but  pull,  pull  like  a  The  smuggler's  boat  rapidly  neared 

hundred  thousand  steam-engines.'  tiiem,  and  as  it  did,  the  confusion  be- 

The  men  bent  to  their  oars  again,  came  worse.    FoUowing  her  came  the 

and  one  of  them  did  so  with  sudi  a  outter.  The  attention  of  the  people  on 

will,  that  he  broke  his.  board  of  her  had  evidently  b^  orawn 
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to  the  two  boat&    Suddenly  the  wind  bleeding.    In  strikins,  however,  Per- 

fell  again,  and  the  cutter's  aailB flapped;  randon  overbalanoed  himself,  tottered 

something  like  a  cheer  came  over  the  for  a  moment  on  the  thwart,  to  which 

smooth  water  from  the  smugglers,  as  he  had  sprung,  and,  letting  fall  his 

tber  observed  it  weapon,  clut^ed  wildly  for  the  boat, 

Tnese  at  last  were  within  musket-  as  it  receded  below  him.    He,  too,  thus 

shot  oi  the  other  boat    Ferrandon  went  overboard,  and,  what  is  more,  he 

was  seen  standing  up  in  the  stem-  never  came  up  again.   As  for  Marriott, 

aheeta,  and  at  a  signal  from  him  his  he  was  dragged  insensible  into  the  boat 

men  ceased  rowing.    He  then  began  of  the  islanders. 

vaving  his  hat  The  smugglers  now  made  no  farther 

'They  wish  to  surrender  the  women.'  attempt  at  escape,  but,  keeping  near 

cried  the  commandant;  'but  they  shall  tiie  spot  where  tneir  leader  mul  disap- 

suireDder  themselves  toa'  peared  (partlv  from  sheer  bewilder- 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  their  inten-  ment,  partly  nrom  a  vague  hope  of  ^et 

tion&'  said  Marriott;    'be  en  your  saving  him),  were  captured  unresist- 

gnaro,  men.'                                   ^  ingly  by  two  boats  which  the  cutter 

But  his  words  were  drowned  in  the  had  despatched  as  soon  as  she  was 

clamour  of  all  their  voices  in  concert  becalmed. 

A  moment  more,  however,  showed  that  And  them  we  may  as  well  here  dis- 

his  soapidons  were  well  rounded;  for,  miss  once  for  aU.    Ferrandon,  it  ap- 

when  within  four  boats'-lengths,  the  peared  on  their  trial,  had  fallen  m 

smugglen,  at  another  signal  from  their  with  them  by  chance,  when  he  escaped 

leader,  bent  to  their  oars  again,  dashed  from  the  inn;  he  was  well  known  to 

right  down  on  their  enemy,  swerved  them;  they  were  without  much  difii- 

akilfully  at  the  proper  moment,  and  culty  persuaded  by  him  to  aid  him  in 

beftvethe  oUiers  hwl  recovered  from  the  attempt  at  abduction.  Hehadpro- 

their  surprise,  or  had  heeded  Mar-  mised  them  immense  treasures  as  the 

nott's  loud  call  to  toes  their  oars,  as  reward  of  the  enteiprise;  the  'uncle 

he  himself  did  his^  all  of  them  on  from  the  Indies,*  he  assured  them, 

one  side  had  the  said  oars  reduced  to  would  pay  an  enormous  ransom  for 

stumps,  and  were  themselves  knocked  his  niece.    His  object  had  thus  been, 

back  mto  the  bottom  of  the  boat  The  as  Marriott  suM)06ed,  simply  to  make 

smuggler  mi^t  have  read  ancient  hift*  a  barsain  with  M.  Baein.    As  for  his 

toiy,  and  levned  therefrom  how  gal-  wife,  he  had  intended  no  farther  vio- 

leys  of  old  encountered  each  other,  so  lenee  to  her,  it  seemed^  he  had  even 

skilfully  and  successfully  was  his  ma-  abused  her  abundantly  m  the  boat  for 

Dceuvre  performed.  having  forced  him  to  carry  her  (^ 

Ovtf  the  thwarts  went  the  three  'worthless  old  witch  that  she  wafl/aa 

men,  cuiBing  horribly;  and  at  the  same  he  told  her  over  and  over  again.    The 

momeoti  from  the  gunwale  of  his  boat,  trial  took  place  at  Poitiers;  the  pri- 

the  young  Fingliahman  leaped  into  the  soners  were  acquitted;  for  there  was 

other,  as  it  shot  past    But  the  smug-  mudi  romance  in  the  affair,  and,  if 
gler  was  as  prompt  as  he^  and  with  -  they  had  even  murdered  one  or  both 

the  tiller,  which  ne  unshipped  in  a  of  their  captives,  a  French  jury  would 

twinkling,  he  struck  the  audacious  probably  have  round  that  in  such  a 

bovder  a  blow  on  the  temple,  which  case  there  were  'extenuating  circum- 

knocked  him  oveiboard,  stunned  and  stanoes.* 


CHAPTBR  V. 

The  boats  reached  the  harbour,  and,  sible  to  the  fortunate  and  umoarious 

amidst  ertxavagant  demonstrations  of  termination  of  the  adventure,  Marriott 

popular  JOT,  and  with  much  noise,  the  was  borne.    For  him.  too,  when  his 

rueued  Jloae  waa  landed;  and  as  she  conduct  came  to  be  fully  known,  there 

sod  Madame  Ferrandon  were  being  es-  was  much  applause;  even  M.  Bazin 

eorted  back  to  the  inn,  the  latter,  too,  showed  the  liveliest  interest  in  him, 

came  in  for  a  share  of  the  ovation,  and  stood  over  him  when  he  was  nut 

Bade  to  the  inn  also,  but  quite  insen-  to  bed,  exclaiming  constantly,  '  ^t 
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he  is  dead !   Is  it  possible?  My  brave  pity  in  him  for  the  sufferer,  yet  when 

boy !  alas,  he  is  no  more !    I  have  no  Marriott  went  on  to  say,  and  with  oon- 

loiiger  a  nephew!'  siderable  emphasis,  too,  *Miist  wring 

The  medico  of  the  yillage,  however,  the  old  bov's  neck  likewise;     He  is  as 

asserted  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  had  much  to  blame  as  the  parrota — rather 

examined  his  patient;  he  even  told  M.  more  indeed.  Must  knock  his  ugly  yel- 

Bazin  to  hold  nis  tongue,  or  go  awav.  low  nonsensical  head  off' — indignation 

He  then  bled  Marriott,  who  presently  began  to  get  the  better  of  the  listener, 

opened  his  eyes,  and  appeared  consci-  And  so  profuse  was  the  ^oung  man  all 

ous  for  a  moment;  but  he  soon  closed  that  day  of  the  most  disagreeable  re- 

them  again,  and  seemed  to  sleep.    It  marks,  that  by  the  evenin|g  his  uncle's 

was  not,  however,  a  lethargic  sleep,  new-bom  affection  for  *his  dear  boy' 

the  doctor  said;  and  so  far  all  was  was  all  but  annihilated, 
well.  *I  will  never  speak  to  him  again. 

Nevertheless,  next  day,  the  young  never!'  cried  the  old  gentleman,  after 

man  was  foima  to  be  quite  delirious;  one  of  Marriott's  pleasant  sallies.     'He 

And  severe,  indeed,  was  the  shock  is  altogether  oaious,  detestable,  in- 

which  M  Bazin  received  that  mom-  supporteble;'  and  he  flung  out  of  the 

ing,  when  he  entered  the  sick  chamber,  room. 

and  gently  withdrew  the  curtains  of       But  he  had  not  got  out  of  hearing 

the  bed.     He  had  heard  from  the  before  his  attention  was  powerfully 

worthy  hostess,  who  had  taken  upon  arrested.    In  a  clear,  sweet  voice  Mar- 

herself  the  office  of  garde-^nalade,  that  riott  was  singing  the  French  air — 
her  imtient's  mind  was  wandwing,  and  .  ^^^       ^^  ^^  ^^   . 

that  he  recognised  no  one. 

*  You  will  see  that  he  will  recognise  and  the  melody  greatly  affected  the 

me  at  least,' said  M.  Bazin;  and  straight-  old  man:  the  melody — and  it  almost 

way  he  hastened  to  the  room,  and  pre-  alone,  for  the  only  other  words  sung 

sented  his  vellow  visage  to  the  young  to  it  in  addition  to  those  just  given 

man;  and   My  dear  boy '  he  be-  were, 

^?V     xu  X  •  i*        1  *Trenipe  ton  pain  dans  la  toape:' 

Is  that  you  a^m,  you  infernal  *^        *  *^ 

smuggler?'  cried  his  deluded  nephew,  the  repeated  alternation  of  which  with 

*  Take  that,  and  that ! '  and  as  he  spoke,  the  other  line  cannot  be  said  to  have 

he  aimed  some   happil  v  ineffectual  in  itself  much  pathos  or  anything  else. 

blows  at  the  quickly-withdrawn  head.  But — 

The  poor  fellow,  however,  immedi-        *The  chant  of  my  infancy!'    ex- 

ately  fell  back  again,  exhausted  with  claimed  M.  Bazin,  clasping  his  hands, 

the  effort.    He  lay  muttering;  and  and  raisins  them  above  his  head.     '  It 

once  more  M.  Bazin  approach^,  list-  goes  straight  to  the  heart !    Ah  !* 
ening,  and  with  his  forefinger  on  his       Perhaps  it  did,  and  perhaps,  also, 

lips.  M.  Bazin  remembered  to  have  seen  on 

'  Such  an  undisciplined  crew  I  never  the  stage  respectable  old  gentlemen 

saw  before,  and  hope  never  to  see  softened  to  relenting  under  the  in- 

a^in,'  were  the  first  words  he  could  fluence  of  a  chant  of  their  infiuicy. 

distinguish;  'but  what  can  you  expect  At  all  events  he  entered  the  room 

of  Frenchmen?'  continued  the  raving  again,  and  what  he  next  heard  there 

youth.    *  Why,  they  call  the  foremast  greatly  increased  the  effect  of  the 

the  mizzen,  and  in  their  foolish  Ian-  oitty.    For,  stopping  suddenly,  Mar- 

guage  the  top-gallant  sails  are  paro-  riott  said,  *That  was  my  poor  dear 

quets !  and  the  royals  are  flying  ditto !  mother's  song.    By  the  way,  I  met 

Just  think,  flying  paroquets !     But  with  a  brother  of  hers  yesterday — the 

that  reminds  me:  I  must  wring  the  strangest  coincidence  you  ever  heuti 

necks  of  these  two  parrots  the  yellow  of    Kow  that  I  think  of  it,  I  did  not 

man  had;  it  was  they  did  all  the  mis-  behave  well  to  him.    Must  beg  his 

chief  pardon  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 

'  Is  it  possible  ? '    Alas ! '  murmured  must  indeed.' 
M.  Bazin,  retreating  again,  and  tapping        *He  has  begged  my  pardon!'  said 

his  forehead  wistfmly.  M.  Bazin,  in  a  stage  wnisper  to  the 

But  though  there  was  thus  some  hostess.    'I  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
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myself  that  I  would  not  pardon  him  then.     'And  what's  this?*  he  con- 

utherwise.    But  now  it  is  done !    My  tinued,  touching  his  bandaged  temple; 

dear  hay '  *  there  is  something  wrong — I  never 

*6eg  his  pardon r  resumed  Mar-  sleep  with  a  nightcap.    And  this?' 

riott.    'Hum — ^we  shall  see  about  it.  he  added,  as  he  passed  his  left  hand 

Now  that  I  think  of  it — I  won*t    He  over  his  right  arm,  which  was  still 

▼ill  think  it  ib  to  cany  favour  with  bound  up  because  of  the  lancet  punc- 

him  for  his  fortune.    It  would  never  ture.    *I  have  been  in  action  evi- 

do  to  be  soBpected  of  that    I  don't  dently.    This  is  an  hospital    Queer 

wsnt  his  fortune — if  s  his  niece  I  want  it  is  I  cannot  remember  anything 

And  I  shall  have  her  too:  I  will  marry  about  it    I  hope  I  did  my  dutv  -1 

her  in  spite  of  all  the  parrots  and  believe  I  must  have  done  my  duty. 

Bmnggiers  in  the  world    Tnat's  settled  But  really  and  truly  I  can't  recollect 

—80  it's  no  use  talking  about  it*  a  word  about  it    Odd — very  odd  in- 

ThiS)  a^dn,  was  perhaps  not  so  deed  Somebody  must  explain:  there 
much  to  M.  Bazin's  satisfaction.  But  are  nurses  of  some  sort  here,  I  should 
what  presently  followed  was,  and  think.  Fll  call  for  something.  A 
finally  settled  the  thing  in  Marriott's  glass  of  grog  I  should  like,  but  it  is  no 
&voQr.  The  old  gentleman  had  again  use  ajskin^  for  that,  I  fear.  Let  me 
presented  himself  at  the  side  of  the  see— whars  good  for  a  wounded  mid- 
bed,  and  the  young  one.  suddenly  shipman  who  has  lost  his  memory?  I 
taming  in  it  caught  signt  of  him  daresay  I  may  venture  upon  a  glass  of 
once  more:  'it  is  my  dear  mother!'  water.  We  shall  try  at  all  events, 
exclaimed  he,  joyfully.  '  I  knew  she  Here  goes.'  And  then  he  called  out, 
would  come  as  quickly  as  she  could  '  Nurse  alioy !  I  want  a  drink — water 
Kiss  me,  mother:  it  is  long  since  you  bewitched  any  way  you  like;  only  let 
kissed  me  last'  And  the  poor  vouth,  it  be  as  little  nasty  as  possible  in  the 
throwing  his  left  wcm  round  the  old  eircimistances.' 
man's  neck,  actuallv  pulled  him  down,  The  office  of  the  nurse  was  here  per- 
and  kissed  his  yellow  dieek.  After  formed  by  M.  Bazin,  who  had  been 
which,  with  a  smile  of  happiness  on  watching  beside  the  young  man.  For 
his  lipS)  he  dosed  his  eyes,  and  fell  his  heart  had  turned  to  his  nephew, 
asleep.  As  for  M.  Bazin,  he  was  com-  and  his  favour  for  him  was  now  esta- 
pletelv  oTercome  by  this,  and  rushed  blished  too  firmly  to  be  shaken  again, 
ont  of  the  room,  sobbing  violently.  Any  lingering  grudge  he  had  enter- 

The  next  morning,  as  the  doctor  had  tained,  and  any  suspicions  as  to  Mar- 
said,  or  at  least  as  he  said  he  had  said,  riott's  sincerity  which  might  other- 
would  be  the  case,  Marriot's  delirium  wise  have  grown  up  into  unpleasant 
was  gone;  he  awoke  refreshed  by  though  unfounded  convictions,  had 
sleep,  and  though  weak  from  loss  of  been  removed  by  the  tenor  of  the 
blocMJ,  and  somewhat  confused  at  first,  young  man's  mental  wanderings.  De- 
evidently  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  lirium  had  thus  done  more  for  the 
'What's  this  now?'  saia  he  to  himself,  sufferer,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
looking  round,  but  without  raising  his  than  could  have  perhaps  been  expected 
head  from  the  pillow.  '  This  is  a  bed  from  the  utmost  exertions  of  his  sound 
I  take  it    I  am  ashore  somewhere  judgment 

CHAPTER  VL 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Isle  d'Yeu  bien.    Madame  Dubien  was  formerly 

th^e  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  the  hostess  of  the  village  inn,  and 

of  a  Protestant  pastor  and  his  wife.  Monsieur  Pierre  was  known  as  her 

It  bears  a  simple  and  touching  testi-  husband,  nothing  more.    He  was,  how- 

niony  to  their  worth;  ending  thus: —  ever,  a  landed  proprietor;  his  estate 

'  BsBCTED  BY  THE  OKATITITDB  OF  consisting  of  about  three  acres.    This 

THEiB  ADOPTED  CHILD,  ANTOINETTE  he  Cultivated;  but  his  sreat  ambition^ 

Mahriott,  nee  DucLos.'  and  his  wife's  great  ambition  too,  was 

Abont  a  mile  from  the  little  bar-  to  have  more  to  cultivate.    To  this 

hoar,  there  is  a  snug  farmhouse,  the  end  were' all  their  savings  devoted;  and 

occupant  of  which  is  a  M.  Pierre  Du-  year  by  year,  nay,  day  by  day,  their 
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treasures,  which  Pierre  kept  buried  in  considerable  sum.  and  the  same  num- 
a  cellar,  and  visited  regularly  once  her  of  marks  exclamatory  after  them, 
a-weeky  had  been  augmenting,  with  a  Madame  presides  very  worthily  be- 
view  to  the  purchase  of  a  larger  estate  hind  her  eomj^r^  and  is  now  mnch 
some  day.  It  happened  that  the  farm  liked.  The  viUa^  barber,  a  senti- 
just  referred  to  was  offered  for  sale  at  mental  man,  did  say  at  firet  that  he 
the  very  time  of  our  story.  The  price  wondered  how  she  could  bear  to  live 
demanded  was,  it  is  true,  some  ten  within  sight  of  the  very  waves  in 
thousand  francs  beyond  tne  amount  which  her  former  husbaiid  waa  en- 
of  Pierre*s  hoard.  Nevertheless  he  eulfed.  but  he  was  soon  pat  to  si- 
bought  it,  and  told  down  in  hard  cash  lenoe  py  the  rest,  and  tola  to  mind 
the  exact  sum  required.  How  he  his  own  business  and  made  asbamed 
accomplished  this  feat  is  not  gene-  of  himself.  She  is  remarkable  for  dis- 
rally  known,  but  what  may  hei]3  to  couraging  anything  like  gambling  in 
explain  the  thing  is  the  fact,  that  her  estaHishment:  andif  shehAnds  a 
about  that  date  there  was  marked  in  pack  of  cards  and  the  usual  piguet- 
the  memorandum-book  of  M.  Basin  Doard  to  her  customers,  she  in vanaUy 
this  entry :  *  Pierre  Duhien^  10,000  does  so  with  the  words—'  Fair  play, 
fntir  mind  you ! '    There  was  a  Icmg  discus- 

What  the  three  marks  of  exclama-  sion  between  her  and  her  nuaband, 

tion  exactly  represent,  is  M.  6aan*8  when  they  first  entered  on  thek-  new 

secret.    Probably,  however,  the  first  vocation,  as  to  the  sign  whieh  the  inn 

represents  a  groan,  the  second  a  cry  of  should  thenceforth  bear.     Mariiii  at 

astonishment  and  the  third  an  inter-  first  wanted  to  have  it  *  The  Man  with 

jection  of  triumf^  Two  Parrots,'  in  compliment  to  M. 

The  inn,  thus  vacated  by  Madame  Basin;  and  when  this  was  overruled 
Dubien  and  her  husband,  is  now  kept  by  her,  he  proposed  'The  Old  Dra- 
b^  a  certain  Martin  Pommier  and  his  goon.'  But  she  had  previously  made 
wife.  Who  bought  them  the  house,  up  her  mind  on  the  point,  and  was  de- 
stock,  and  good-willl  Suf&ce  it  to  termined  to  have  her  own  way.  So 
say,  that  in  M.  Badn's  memorandum-  the  house  now  flourishes  under  the 
book  their  names,  too,  appear  with  a  l^nd  '  A  la  Rose  de  TDe  d'Yeu.' 

CHAPTEB  VII. 

Amid  shrubbery,  and  tiees,  and  macadamising  the  roads  in  the  neigh- 
flowers,  and  smooth  grass,  and  with  bourhood;  and  there  was  a  colonel  in 
verandahs,  and  a  conservatory,  and  the  French  army,  who  had  lost  an  arm 
honeysuckle  on  the  walls,  and  sreen  at  Sebastopol,  and  won  two  fx  three 
window-shutters  outside  the  windows,  ribands  and  medals,  one  ^  which 
stands,  within  a  short  drive  from  (and  the  one  he  seemed  especially 
Portsmouth,  what  is  neither  a  villa  proud  of)  was  the  English  medal 
nor  a  cottage,  but  both.  granted  to  the  French  of  the  Crimean 

In  the  dining-room  of  this  plea-  army.    And,  midway  between  the  host 

sant  dwelling-place,  a  large  and  merry  and  the  hostess,  sat  an  elderly  and 

party  was  assembled  last  Christnuus.  very  yellow  ^ntleman,  beside  whom 

There  was  a  goodly  proportion   of  stood  two  children — one,  a  beautiful 

naval  officers,  most  of  them  on  half-  little  girl,  who  had  not  been  able  to 

pay,  with  their  wives  and  daughters;  walk  yet  some  six  months  before;  the 

there  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  doctor,  and  other,  a  frank  boy,  perhaps  a  eoople 

a  parson,  also  with  wives  and  daugh-  of  years  her  elder, 
ters;  there  was  a  country  sentleman        'Now,  what  is  your  name,  missf 

cnr  two,  with  wives  and  daugnters  like-  said  the  lawyer,  who  was  at  the  vel- 

wise.    And,  of  course,  as  there  were  low  ffentleman's  right  hand.    And  he 

so  many  young  ladies,  there  were  also  triedto  coax  the  dimpled  thing  to  him 

young  gentlemen  to  matcL    Farther,  with  a  fis. 
there  was  a  stout,  and,  indeed,  heavy        '  Tony,J  said  she. 
Frendi  gentleman,  who  for  some  days       '  Antoinette,   say,'  interposed  the 

previouuy  had  been  seen  watching,  boy.    '  It  is  only  the  parrots  call  her 

with  mudi  int^rest^  the  process  of  re-  Tony  now.' 
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tower  on  the  diff,  in  which  was  always  better  now.  For.  were  a  person  both 
refreshment  for  wandering  sailors.  She  deaf  and  blind,  ne  woula  know  the 
liTed  bng  enough  to  see  her  repentant  difference  of  the  atmosphere  instan- 
8on  return  home,  his  life  sayea  by  her  taneously.  Between  the  dull,  sluggish 
beacon  ii^t,  ana  to  see  him,  a  graye  air  of  inland,  and  the  brisk,  enjoyable, 
and  thankful  man^  liye  at  Chatton  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the  sea- 
Wold,  with  his  children  round  him.  side,  there  is  as  much  difference  as  be- 
But  she  remained  at  Wellbay,  and  tween  a  golden  eagle  and  an  owL 
died  there.  The  journey  inland  was  yery  long, 
After  I  heard  that  I  was  to  go  in-  and  I  was  still  weak  and  tired,  from 
land,  I  lost  all  interest  in  my  ioumey,  the  excitement  of  leaying  home;  and, 
and  began  to  grow  more  fond  of  my  as  I  was  stiU  foolish  enough  to  regret 
room  and  all  its  contents  than  I  had  Wellbay,  and  to  grumble  at  haying  to 
erer  been,  although,  of  late,  I  had  turn  my  back  on  it,  I  did  not  giye 
wearied  of  eyerything.  I  began  to  much  heed  to  the  country  through 
think  they  would  forget  to  water  my  which  we  passed,  but  lay  l)isu;k  in  tne 
iyy-geramum,  and  to  put  the  coyer  on  train,  wishmg  it  would  turn  suddenly, 
the  yiyarium  when  cleaning  the  room,  and  go  the  other  way.  At  last  the 
and  many  other  things  ol  a  like  na-  station  was  reached  where  I  was  to 
tore.  I  had  not  been  down-stairs,  nor  leaye  the  train;  and  there  was  waiting 
oat  of  the  bouse,  for  more  than  six  for  me  the  carnage  of  the  kind  friends 
months:  and  now  it  was  summer —  with  whom  I  was  to  stay;  and  I  re- 
bri^t,  fresh  summer;  but  it  was  still  gret  to  say,  that  it  was  only  when  the 
earl^  in  the  season,  and  the  air  was  luggage  was  safely  put  up,  and  the 
keen  and  cold;  and  I  did  not  much  door  closed,  and  we  were  fairly  on  our 
c&ze  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  shel-  way  to  Hilton  Grange,  that  it  occurred 
ter  of  a  dead  wall  near  our  house — for  to  me  for  the  first  time  how  yery  kind 
I  had  watched  that  wall  from  my  it  was  of  the  Hiltons  to  giye  them- 
window  for  six  months,  and  the  half-  selyes  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  an 
obliterated  letters  upon  it, '  1*0  be  let  inyalid  like  me. 

for  build ^^  were  as  wearying,  when  Anne,  Gertrude,  and  Mina  Hilton 

walking  up  and  down  besiae  them,  as  were  healthy,  liyely  girls,  and,  always 
they  were  when  yiewed  from  the  win-  haying  met  them  under  fayourable 
dow.  Besides,  I  had  set  my  heart  on  circumstances,  I  felt  disposed  to  like 
going  to  Wellbay,  and  had,  with  much  them  yery  well  Their  father  was 
care  and  pains,  collected  all  the  odds  dead,  and  had  left  them  in  yery  inde- 
and  ends  so  essential  to  my  comfort  pendent  circumstances;  and  as  their 
there.  I  had  my  zoophyte  basket,  stepmother  managed  the  establish- 
vith  its  complement  of  glass  jars,  ment,  they  had  no  care  for  anything, 
nets,  hooked  sticks,  small  globes,  sea-  but  to  amuse  themselyes  as  mucn 
weed  paper,  sketch -books,  p^ciLs,  and  in  eyery  way  they  possibly  could, 
and  my  indispensable  camp-st<x>L  My  The  girls  were  from  home  when  I 
Bummer  books,  too,  were  all  packed  arriy^,  and  did  not  return  for  some 
in  their  little  wooden  box,  and  the  days;  so  that  I  had  time  to  feel 
l^^iggBge-label  affixed  thereto.  In  that  more  intimate  with  Mrs  Hilton  be- 
box  were  many  valuable  books —  fore  they  came.  It  rained  inces- 
Gosae's  '  Marine  Zool(^.'  Goese*s  santly  for  the  first  three  weeks  after 
'Bamble6,'LAndsborough^  Sea-weeds  my  arrival;  and  at  last  I  began  to 
and  Zoophytes.'  Harvey's  'Sefr^de  wonder  what  kind  of  rain  it  was,  and 
Book,* '  A  Book  lor  the  Sea-side,* '  Glau-  would  it  ever  cease.  It  was  very  cold, 
cos,*  *  British  Sea-Anemones,*  Pat-  too,  and  I  staid  the  greater  part  of 
tereon's  *  Zoology.'  Page*s  *  Geology,'  the  day  in  my  own  room;  for,  when  I 
Woodward's  *  SheUs,'  Withering's  *  Bo-  did  venture  down  througn  the  rest  of 
tany,'  and  many  others.  But  what  ^e  house,  the  cold,  damp,  earthy  feel- 
good would  it  do  me  to  take  my  books  mg  of  the  atmospnere  seemed  to  pe- 
inland,  where  the  sea  wotdd  never  be  netrate  into  the  very  marrow  of  my 
heard  or  seen  ?   Before  going  inland,  I  bones. 

foolishly  imagined  that  the  sea  only  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  chinmeys 

affected  the  senses  of  hearing  and  see*  inland  always  smoke?    I  have  seen 

ing when  in  its  vicinity;  but  I  know  letters   in     Punch'  describing  the 
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smoky  chimneys  of  lodging-houses  at  many  of  them,  and  stern  fancies,  too, 
Margate  and  Kamsgate:  I  only  wish  and  sad  fancies,  so  sad^  that  the  least 
those  people  could  see  the  chimnesrs  at  sad  of  them  woidd  wnng  the  stoutest 
Hilton  Grange,  and  all  round  that  heart  to  hear, 
part  of  the  countnr.  If  there  are  The  piece  of  inanimate  wood  which 
smoky  chimneys  at  AJiirgate  and  Rams-  lies  helplessly  in  the  fire^  and  is  being 
gate,  the  smoke  has  some  space  to  consumed  so  quickly,  might,  perhapa, 
escape  in,  when  it  d<)e$  contrive  to  if  it  had  power  of  utterance,  tell  that 
^t  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney :  but  which  many  a  desolate  heart  would 
inland  it  has  no  power  to  do  anything,  consider  cheaply  bought  at  the  cost  of 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  that  all  their  worldly  possessions;  but  well 
the  dank,  vapid,  earthy  fuel  they  use  it  is  that  the  dnft-wood  cannot  tell 
inland  could  produce  brisk,  active,  the  distracted  widow  how  her  husband 
curling,  pushing,  so-ahead  smoke—  died  in  the  sea  for  want  of  a  cupAil 
na  no;  inland  smoke  is  a  dull  affiur,  of  fresh-water,  to  save  him  from  the 
indeed  I  suppose  it  does  its  best,  madness  of  thirst,  and  its  fearful  con- 
but  then  its  best  is  very  bad,  and  it  sequences;  or  of  her  only  boy,  holding 
struggles  slowly  and  heavily  up  the  on  by  the  piece  of  charred  wood,  pnty* 
great  wide  chimney,  and  comes  down  ing  and  struggling  for  dear  life,  drin- 
again  more  nasty-smelling  than  ever,  ing  with  the  WMd,  and  dying,  not 
perhaps  from  encountenng  the  hor-  from  want  of  food  or  water,  but  be- 
rible  old  rotten  nests  of  jackdaws,  cause  he  was  the  last  to  leave  the 

Srobably  departed  this  life  half-a-  burning  ship,  not  like  Casablanca, 
ozen  vears  ago.  There  is  no  help  *  because  his  father  bade  him  stav, 
for  it  but  to  open  the  window,  and  but  because  his  dutv  told  him  the 
let  as  much  of  the  smoke  go  out  that  weak  and  helpless  should  be  saved 
way  as  chooses  to  go  out  at  all;  the  first  and  only  leaving  it  to  find  he  had 
rest  will  of  course  remain,  till  rein-  staia  too  long,  and  that  the  fiery  de- 
forced next  day  with  a  little  more  of  vastator  bad  preyed  on  him.  so  that 
the  same  delectable  incense.  he  could  only  pray  for  deatn,  while 
To  me  there  are  no  stories  in  an  in-  stru|^ling  with  a  sort  of  blind  human 
land  fire — no  fire-fancies;  or,  if  I  have  instinct  for  that  life  which  was  even 
any,  they  are  dull  or  heavy  like  the  then  unendurabla  It  may  be  that 
smoke.  The^r  are  of  people  who  live  the  drift-wood  of  the  noble  President, 
long  and  quietly  in  a  loyless  home,  or  the  City  of  Glasgow,  has  made 
doing  their  duty  to  Gk)d  and  man  in  fires,  and  warmed  the  little  orphans 
all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  but  with  of  tnose  who  left  their  homes,  and 
unvarying  monotony:  one  day  being  sailed  in  those  vessels  to  return  no 
ezactlv  like  the  one  wnich  went  before,  more;  their  very  time  and  manner  of 
and  like  tha^  one  is  to  be  to-morrow;  dying  to  remain  a  mystery,  until  that 
people  who  have  sacrificed  the  whole  (my  when  there  shall  be  no  more  mya- 
hopes  of  their  life  at  the  shrine  of  teries,  and  the  mighty  sea— the  fi^om- 
duty,  or  to.  what  is  better  still,  the  less,  boundless,  dark,  fearful  sea — shall 
pointings  or  God's  will  and  chastening  at  God's  command  'give  up  her  dead.* 
hand,  and  who  go  on  quietly  till  the  It  will  not  then  be  of  any  acoovint 
night  of  their  lue  comes  on,  trusting  whether  they  went  down  suddenly, 
for  the  sunrise  of  the  other  world,  but  without  warning  or  preparation,  when 
never  thinking  that  they  might  feel  skies  were  dear,  and  danger  i4>pa- 
jov  and  gladness  in  the  bright  glances  rently  far  off;  or  whether  they  rowed 
of  this  world's  sunshine.  Thevdonot  in  open  boats,  for  days,  and  days,  and 
think  it  well  to  remember  that  our  weeks,  striving  for  the  land  they  might 
beneficent  Father  fi^st  made  his  worid  never  reach,  and  died  there,  on  the 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  then  gave  sullen  sea,  in  the  torpor  and  insenaibi- 
man  those  perceptions  to  feel  gladness  lity  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  fatigue; 
and  perpetual  CEooyment  in  thatbeauty.  or  whether  they  went  down  witii  the 
Bat  away  with  the  inland  fire  and  ship,  bravely  and  quietly— to  the  last 
its  sombre  exhalations,  and  turn  to  savmff  others,  knowing  that  only  some 
the  rich  mine  of  fancy  which  is  dis-  would  be  saved,  and  they,  being  the 
played  in  every  sparkle  and  crackle  last  left,  must  be  doomed  to  the  8ea*s 
of  the  drift-wood  fiie-'noble  fancies  great  catacomb?    In  that  great  day, 
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it  will  not  be  of  any  moment  in  what  '  Those  thai  sleep, 
state  their  poor  bodioB  went  down  into  S'* lu"**"^!^*    aT^\ 
the  great  fiep-'the  dead  in  Christ  ^^  %1^(^^  """""^  ''^^' 
shall  rise  first;'  they  shall  rise  to  the  ' 
life  immortal,  and  *  serve  him  day  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  we  live  in 
night  in  his  temple:  and  he  that  sit-  a  dav  and  in  a  country  which  honours 
teth  OB  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  her  braye  men,  in  life  and  in  death. 
them.    They  shi^  hunger  no  more,  But  heap  on  more  drift-wood,  and 
neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  stir  the  embers,  till  they  tell  us  of 
the  sun  b^  on  them,  nor  any  heat  something  more  cheerfol  than  the  loss 
For  the  liftmb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  our  bravest  and  best   Heap  on  the 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  drift>wood,  till  it  tells  us  of  the  Norse- 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  men,  and  the  vikings,  and  the  sea- 
of  waters:  and  Cbd  shall  wipe  away  kings  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  and  bold 
all  tears  from  tlieir  eyes.'  Magnus  Troil,  of  the  Haaf  fishers,  and 

A  fire  is  eomnany  at  all  time&  and  the  lawless  pirates  of  many  a  name 

in  tdi  seasons;  tmt  a  drift-wood  fire  is  and  country. 

a  Ufaraiy  in  itself  recalling  all  that  Of  sea-girdled  Norway,  and  'Strife 

one  has  heard  or  read  of  the  sea  and  and  Peace'— of  heart-stirring  Miss 

its  navigators,  not  foisetting  the  bro-  Bremer — oh !  Mary  Howitt,  how  en- 

ther-in-biw  oi  Columbus,  to  whom  a  viable  is  your  power  of  translating 

drifting  plank  was  not  common  drift-  those  magnificent  works  of  the  gibftea 

wood,  bat  a  token  that  success  should  Swede.    I  once  sat  up  a  whole  night 

yet  crowB  the  endeavours  of  that  won-  under  the  most  exhilaiating  circum- 

derfol  mind  whidi  had  everv  difficulty  stances— a  night  long  to  be  remem- 

to  oombst  with  of  man  and  woman's  bered  for  its  pleasure.    I  had  spent  a 

making,  treacherous  friends  and  avow-  long  and  weary  time— in  fact,  several 

ed  enemies.  hours — in  attempts  to  secure  what  I 

The  M.  drifted  corks  of  fishing-nets,  imagined  to  be  a  very  large  specimen 

which  are  common  enough  on  most  of  the  Actinia  Crassioomis,  or  sea- 

sfaorea,  are  not  only  fwl  for  a  sea-fire,  anemone,  and  had  succeeded,  after  in- 

but  seem  to  be  like  the  genii  when  let  credible  difficulty,  and  the  threatened 

out  of  the  box  on  the  sea-shore^    The  demolition  of  a  favourite  teanspoon, 

dood  of  fire-fimdes  seems  to  fill  the  with  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 

whoJe  room;  and  from  the  embers  of  lodge  my  adhesive  friend.    My  prize 

the  burning  cork  eleam  out  memories  being  sfuely  housed  in  a  globe  of  pure 

of  Columbus^  who  had  but  two  friends  sea-water,  I  tried  to  forget  that  I  was 

to  stand  by  him  in  his  darling  project,  wet  and  weary;  and  making  up  a 

QuintanillaandSantangelo — fit  names  comfortable  fire,  with  a  proper  faggot 

to  remember  and  muse  on  by  the  drift-  of  drift-wood  upon  it,  sat  down  on  uie 

wood  fire !  Alonzo  de  Pinzon,  the  un-  hearth-rug  to  read  *  Strife  and  Peace.' 

faithful,  and  Guakanahari,  the  faith-  I  had  just  finished  the  last  page,  when, 

fill;  Bovadilla  and  Nicholas  Ovando;  happening  to  raise  my  eyes  to  the 

Mendez  and  Fieeki;  the  unfortunate  globe,  I  beheld  my  actinia  in  full  ex- 

Qneea  Anaeoana^  of  Hispaniola,  and  pansion — ^gorgeous  beyond  my  most 

her  tngio  &te;  Americus  Vesputius,  sanguine  expectations.    Truly  it  was 

who  reaped  other  men's  laurels;  Pi-  a  regal  sight  that  actinia,  as  it  swayed 

carro,  Cortes,  Anson,  Captain  Cook,  about,  contracting  and  expanding  its 

Sir  John  Ross,  Commander  Pennv,  disk;  its  glorious  petals,  so  to  speak, 

CaptaiB  M'Clure,  and  the  doleful  tale  filling  every  portion  of  the  globe.    I 

of  England's  loss  in  the  brave  and  have  had  dojsens  and  dozens  of  crassi- 

good  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  reso-  comi  in  captivity  before  and  since  that 

lute  comrades,  in  the  ice-boumi  fast-  night,  but  never  have  I  seen  such  vivid 

nesses  of  that  all-but-impenetmble  colouring,  or  anything  in  nature  so 

region  of  ioe  and  desolation— all  ho-  transcendently  lovely,  as  that  eorge- 

noor  to  their  memories !   Whether  we  ous  Actinia  (fras8ieomi$.   All  mght  a 

think  of  those  that  found  their  last  relative  and  I  sat  at  the  drift-wood 

condoi  on  a  bed  of  snow,  with  the  dark  fire  watchinj^  our  gleaming  captive, 

Aj  for  their  cold  and  friendless  ca-  and  diseonrsmg  of  Frederika  Bremer 

nopy,  or  whether  we  think  of  and    her  work,   which    could   only 
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be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  coast  I  have  Bometimes  fancied  that  the 

folk.  holy  fathers  of  the  Inquisition  were 

I  often  wonder  Selina  did  not  striye  not  so  ingenious  in  modes  of  torture 
to  entice  Bruno  away  from  the  gloomy  as  we  are  led  to  suppose;  as  to  subject 
fortress  of  Ramm  to  the  pure  sea-sida  a  poor  wretch  to  a  bngering  death  by 
Surely,  if  she  had  done  so,  he  could  not  a  drop  of  water  falling  continually  on 
have  resisted  such  cheering  influences,  the  same  part  of  his  head,  seemed  the 
and  all  his  sadness  and  gloom  woida  utmost  stretch  of  their  diabolical  in- 
^have  folded  their  tents  Hke  the  Arabs,  vention.  But,  I  should  like  to  know, 
and  as  silwitly  steal  away.'  No,  not  did  they  ever  place  one  of  their  vie- 
silently,  but  cheerfully,  briskly,  freely,  tims  in  a  bed,  place  that  bed  in  a  bed- 
thankine  God  for  the  past  cloud  which  room  in  an  Elizabethan  mansion,  where 
makes  uie  present  sunshine  seem  so  the  rain  out  of  a  spout  just  outside 
very  bright.  the  window  ran  without  ceasing  for 

Sea-weed  also — hard,  black,  dry,  three  whole  weeks?    Oh,  the  weary, 

ugly  sea-weed — is  a  pleasant  help  to  a  weary  sound  of  that  weary  inland 

seanside  fire;  that  is,  if  it  is  indeed  rain!    Day  by  day,  and  hourby  honr, 

right  to  waste  so  much  good  kelp  for  it  was  still  the  same:  no  variation  of 

a  mere  fancy;  but  right  or  wronc^  it  sight  or  sound:  still  the  same  dull, 

is  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  cracMmg  weary,  monotonous  trickle,  vapid  ana 

and  snapping  of  the  Fucm  nodoma^  toneless,  heavy  and  regular;  and  ever 

as  the  Uttle  air-bladders  explode  one  and  ever  ran  the  stream  from  the 

after  another.  pointed  roof  through  that  spout,  with 

Sea-weed !  what  a  loss  those  inland  a  sound  impossible  to  describe,  but 
people  have,  who,  when  they  read  likely  to  be  well  remembered  by  any 
Lon^elloVs  most  exquisite  lay,  can  invalid  who  has  heard  a  similar  water- 
only  fancy  what  it  is  like,  and  do  not  fall  at  any  time, 
know  from  their  inmost  heart  how  But  coast  rain— when  was  ever  coast 
true  is  the  musical  murmur  of  the  rain  dull  or  monotonous?  Rain,  bii^t 
song  of  the  sea-weed,  or  vraic,  as  the  rain,  at  the  bright  sea-coast  Rain  is 
people  of  the  Channel  Islands  call  it  a  well-known  painter,  but  it  is  only  at 

,™>,      , ,       *!.    A*i    *.  the  sea-side  tnat  he  may  lay  on  his 

When  deacends  on  the  Atlantic  u^iiiio^*  4.;«4.„  .^*i,  ««„JL«;««  \.^^a 

Thegigantio  brilliant  tmts  with  unsparing  nana. 

Stonn-windotf  the  equinox.  In  the  auiet,  shady  country,  far  away 

Landward  in  his  wrath  he  soonrgefi  inland,  he  paints,  but  only  in  mono> 

The  toiling  Burgeai,  chrome:  he  has  only  one  colour  there. 

Laden  with  aea-weea  from  the  rocks:  and  it  is  a  deep,  quiet  green.    But  at 

From  Bermuda's  reels;  from  edges  the  coast,  what  nues  ana  colours  spring 

Of  sunken  ledges,  from  his  refreshing  visit !    Dark  clifls 

In  wsoM  &r-oflf,  brUht  Asore^  become  darker,  almost  to  blackness, 

Si^r  SSiiSig  *^^  greener  than  any  emerald  is  the 

Surges  of  San  Salyador;  short,  soft  grass  growing  on  their  sum- 

„        ,         ,,.         *  ,     ,    .  mits;  any  strata  such  as  ochre,  &c., 

From  the  timibliDg  surf,  thai  bunes  chines  out  in  the  dark  cliff  with  ma- 

Ans  J^ng^hH^"'^^^^  ^<^  effect;  the  rain  has  refreshed  the 

And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting  Krass,  and  furze,  and  heath  among  the 

Spars  uplifting  Hills;  and  then,  its  mission  there  being 

On  the  deaoUte,  raying  seas:  fulfilled,  it  runs  mernly  down  the  de- 

Eyer  drifting,  drifting,  drifUng,  clivity,  and  dances  joyously  over  the 

On  the  Bhifiing  edge  of  the  steep,  dark  clins  mto  the 

Currents  ofthe  restless  main;  murmuring  waves  below,  forming,  as 

TiU  in  shelter'd  coyes,  and  reaches  it  goes  down,  a  thousand  tiny  cas- 

Ofsmdy  beaches,  ^^          ^  sparkling  waterfalls,  and 

All  haye  found  repose  agam/  v«««»  »«v*  0^<^xui|^   ^ci.i/«tAauo,  c^uu 

*^^  mamtammg   its  own   identity  even 

But  I  am  glad  I  went  inland  once;  after  falling  down  headlong  on  the 

for  now,  when  I  am  back  at  Well-  top  of  the  tough,  salt,  old  sea-waves, 

bay,  I  see  a  thousand  beauties  I  never  It  knows  it  need  not  lay  to  sink  down 

saw  before— the  old  familiar  things  and  amalgamate  with  the  denser  ele- 

are  a  thousand  times  finer,  and  the  ment  beneath,  for  the  bright,  warm 

kind  people  are  kinder  than  ever.  sun  will  come  forth  in  his  glory,  and 
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draw  it  np  again  in  fleecy  clouds,  and  reply  to  their  mbtresses'  Questions  with 
that  the  wind  will  canr  those  neecy  sufficient  audibility  to  be  neard  through 
clouds  far  away,  to  refresh  some  thirsty  closed  windows.  For  several  weeks  I 
land.  The  coast  rain  loves  to  paint  wondered  that  Anne  gave  herself  so 
the  golden  strand  a  pale  brown,  to  much  apparently  useless  trouble  in 
riddle  the  wet  sand  into  little  round  the  endeavour  to  improve  a  boy,  who, 
holes,  and  to  ruffle  the  dry  sand  all  it  seemed  to  me,  was  totally  devoid  of 
over,  as  if  it  were  a  sheet  of  gigantic  all  understanding,  or  indeed  of  any 
sand'paper.  It  has  changed  the  colour  ideas  on  any  subject  I  very  foolishly 
of  the  pretty  sea-weeds  Ijdng  on  the  hazarded  tnis  opinion  to  Anne  one 
strand  from  "red  to  pink,  or  pink  and  day,  before  I  had  much  opportunity 
white,  and  it  has  changed  the  delicate  of  studying  many  other  specimens  of 
brown  to  orange  or  bright  red.  £very-  the  labouring  class  inland;  and  before 
thing  is  nearer,  clearer,  brighter,  and  I  left  Hilton,  I  ^uite  agreed  with 
fi^er,  than  before  the  rain.  No  Anne's  ofifended  rejoinder  to  my  opi- 
need  of  a  telescope,  for  distant  objects  nion  on  that  unlucky  morning  after 
are  so  distinctly  clear,  that  it  seems  the  deluge,  that  *  Ben  Morris  was  a 
as  if  you  could  touch  them  with  your  remarkably  clever  boy.'  Remarkably 
hands.  And  then  comes  out  the  glo~  clever  he  certainly  was — for  Hilton; 
rious  span,  the  arch  in  the  sky,  the  but,  oh  dear  me !  how  different  from 
how  of  promise  in  the  clouds  reflected  the  boys  at  Wellbay !  To  be  sure,  the 
in  the  wavea^  bright  in  the  sky,  and  bojrs  at  Wellbay  are  rather  uncertain 
painting  clifl's,  or  hedges,  or  fields,  or  in  their  habits,  for  when  one  thinks 
rains,  with  its  maoiificent.  prismatic,  they  are  settled  steadily  to  their  work, 
ethereal  riband  It  may  oe  too  wet  they  slip  ofl"  to  paddle  with  their  bare 
to  waJk  after  rain  inland,  but  it  was  feet  in  the  edge  of  the  waves,  or  to 
never  too  wet  at  Wellbay  to  dry  out  hunt  for  crabs,  or  to  fish  with  a  stick 
a  boat,  and  sail  under  those  clifis.  and  thread  for  little  flounders;  and 
watching  the  little  new  waterfalls,  and  when  detected,  make  such  ingenious 
the  white  sea-birds  hurrying  in  and  and  plausible  excuses  for  having  left 
OQt  of  their  rocky  nests,  and  the  fad-  .  their  work  undone !  I  really  think 
ing  rainbow,  and  the  brown  sand  any  boy  at  Wellbay  could  learn  in  a 
changinff  back  from  brown  to  golden,  week,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  fortnight, 
under  t^  sun's  influence.  AJi  yes!  all  the  learning  which  Anne  Hilton 
rain  is  a  trial  inland;  but  is  none  at  endeavoured  to  instil  into  Ben  Morris 
the  coast  When  the  land  is  thoroughly  during  the  three  or  four-and-twenty 
soaked  with  wet,  one  can  go  on  the  years  she  remained  there. 
sea.  The  Hiltons  used  to  rally  me  un- 
Well,  at  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  oeasingly  about  my  love  of  salt  in 
the  sun  shone  out  again  at  Hilton;  eveiytmng  I  ate  or  drank:  but  little 
bat  the  utter  silence  of  everything  did  they  think  what  a  real  ^evance 
was,  if  possible,  more  disw'eeable  to  me  tnat  saltless  taste  was  m  every- 
than  the  sound  of  the  rain.  The  first  thing.  Even  the  milk,  of  which  I  was 
mominfi'  I  awoke  after  the  rain  had  recommended  to  take  as  much  as  pos- 
oeasedl  fancied  for  a  moment  or  two  sible,  was  absolutely  unpleasant  to  my 
that  I  was  at  my  own  home  in  the  sea  taste.  It  was  thick,  rich,  creamy 
busy  dty,  and  that  the  silence  be-  milk,  but  required  salt  to  make  it 
tokened  that  the  holy  day  of  rest  had  even  palateable.  The  Hilton  people 
come.  But  I  was  soon  undeceived,  were  very  proud  of  their  honey,  as  in- 
for  as  I  lay  in  bed  I  could  hear  Anne  deed  they  were  of  everything  they  had. 
Hilton's  clear,  loud  voice,  as  she  lee-  To  be  sure,  the  honey  was  very  beau- 
tured  the  little  weeding-ooy  for  hav-  tifiil  to  look  at,  but  it  was  to  me 
ing  failed  to  make  sufficient  progress  just  like  the  milk.  The  ]>oor  bees  had 
inhis  education  during  the  three  weeks  as  little  access  to  anything  saline  as 
he  could  not  weed  in  consequence  of  the  poor  cows, 
the  rain.  I  did  not  hear  his  reply.  Of  course  I  had  ample  opportunity 
for  Anne's  voice  was  an  unusually  loud  of  studying  the  characters  of  the  in- 
one,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  desir-  land  popumtion,  but  I  do  not  care 
able  that  weeding -boys  and  other  much  to  dwell  on  that  part  of  my  ex- 
hangers-on  of  a  country  house  shoidd  perience.    I  fancy  that  the  intenor  of 
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any  country  ib  inhabited  by  pretty  and  the  mass  of  sno^  sails  piled  on 

nearly  the  same  class  of  human  oeing,  the  emerald  grass?    The  viod  that 

vhich  is  a  kind  of  midway  character  passes  heavily  and  dully  over  the  in- 

between  the  indifferently  hnd  and  the  land  country,  ii  not  mudi  heeded, 

negatively  good.  The  indifferently  bad  save  for  its  uses  as  a  servant  to  dry 

are  tolerated  for  their  respectabilitv,  fields,  or  raise  fallen  grain,  or  turn 

or  connections,  or  means,  or  their  old  windmills  and  weathercocks;  bat  it  is 

standing  in  the  shire  or  county;  and  a  gladdening  wind  on  eveiy  coast. 

the  natively  good  are  those  who  Stately  ships  sail  away  from  tne  plaoe 

many  from  among  their  intimate  ac-  where  they  have  lain  windbound  so 

quaintances,  sit  on  the  bench  of  ma-  long,  little  fishing-boats  are  enabled 

gistrates   punctually,  cany  out  the  to  go  to  their  distant  fishing-stations, 

game-laws  rigCNfously,  go  to  church  re-  steamers  put  up  white  sails^  and  go  at 

gularly,  and  manage  to  save  fortunes  increased  speed,  andtiieusenil,  health- 

for  their  daughters  without  encum-  ful  wind  sweeps  bH  round  the  ooun- 

bering  the  estates.   The  same  want  of  try.  visiting  close,  unwholesome,  dirty, 

varied  in  character  is  equally  ob-  baol^-ventdated  towns  and  villages, 

servable  in  the  lower  class  of  inland  drivmg  before  it  disease  and  Uie  vi* 

dwellers.     No  man  seems  to  think  tiated  atmosDhere  out  to  the  wide 

that  his  mind  was  given  him  to  form  sea,  where  it  becomes  purified  by  the 

new  ideas  with;  so  far  from  it  they  pure  air  round  it,  and  is  retxumed 

are  all  copyists  of  each  other,  oegin-  tor  man's  use,  health-giving  and  life- 

ning  at  the  ploughbov,  who  copies  inspiring,  instead  of  the  pouon  wfaicdi 

the  head  ploughman,  tne  ploughman  the  firee  coast-wind  came  and  took 

copies  the  steward,  the  steward  copies  away. 

his  master,  and  his  master  is  probably       I  do  not  like  inland  lakes;  they  are 

a  copy  (in  imagination)  of  the  Iron  but  tame  things;  and  I  think  sailing 

Duke,  or  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  or  rowing  on  them  is  very  unpleasant, 

some  other  big-wig,  as  represented  in  It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  could 

the  columns  of  the  local  paper.    To  row  a  boat  on  a  fresh  lake,  it  is  so 

know  the  interior  of  one  house  inland,  very  easy;  and  sailing  is  too  dra^^- 

is  to  know  all;  or,  more  properly  speak-  ous  to  be  at  all  amusing  or  pivrittnr. 

ing,  to  know  one  house  in  a  distnct.  is  A  rou^  autumn  sea,  plenty  of  wind, 

to  know  all  the  houses  in  that  ais-  and  a  eood  sea-boat,  are  mv  delights; 

trict;  for  every  country  district  has  and  I  love  the  dancing  of  the  boat  up 

its  own  code  of  manners,  morals,  eti-  and  down  the  swelling  waves:  and  £ 

quette,  dress,  and  conversation.  delight  in  those  pufis  of  wind  whieh 

Every  season  at  Hilton  required  that  come  down  little  glens,  and  make  the 

a  dinner-party  should  be  given,  and  boat  bend  over  low  into  the  waves^ 

the  dishes  for  that  dinner-party  were  with   creaking  masts  and  strained 

as  much  compulsory  to  the  hosts  and  sheeta    I  love  to  see  porpoises  rolling 

hostesses  as  were  the  laws  of  the  and  tumbling  near,  and  nocks  of  gull& 

Medes  and  Persians;  no  one  daring  and  mews,  and  curlews  screaming  and 

(let  the  necessity  be  what  it  might)  to  shrieking  overhead.    In  fact,  I  only 

substitute  mutton  for  lamb,  or  goose-  like  a  day  that  is  pronounced  bv  ssdl- 

berry-tart  for  rhubarb,  unless  when  ors  *  not  fit  for  ladies;'  but  I  ao  not 

the  day  of  the  vear  came  round  that  like  lake-boating  in  anv  shape.    Be- 

the  laws  of  Hilton  decreed  that  the  sides  being  unsafeL  the  lake-boats  are 

change  might  be  made.  such  toy  afiairs,  tnere  is  such  an  un- 

0   mv  dear  friends  at  Wellbay,  pleasant  motion,  and  the  air  passing 

bright,  iresh  coast-folk — original  even  over  the  fresh  water  is  so  unrefresh- 

in  your  originality — which  of  you  ing-Hso  very  saltiees— and,  worst  of  all, 

would  wait  to  consider  whetiier  Isunb  the  hemmed-in  feeling  of  being  im 

was  too  old,  or  mutton  too  ^oun^  those  inland  lakes.    It  was  to  me  an 

when  the  blue  sea  was  glittering  m  utter  feeling  of  suffocation,  unnuxed 

the  bright  spring  sun  — the  pretty  with  any  feeling  of  ei^oyment  what^ 

boats  drawn  down  to  the  beach  for  soever. 

the  first  time  after  their  winter^s  im-       I  wonder  why  it  is  that  inland  wild 

prisonment,  the  freshly-painted  oars  flowers  wither  up  so  very  soon.     I 

and  masts  being  carried  down  also,  am  inclined  to  tiunk  it  is  tne  want  of 
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salt   Oflen  and  often  have  Igathered  fuUj  developed  in  a  withered  flower 

bunches  of  wild  flowers  at  Hilton  for  Bpnnging  from  the  same  root    We 

botanical  examination,  and  they  were  were  at  first  too  much  agitated  to  at- 

hopeleadr  withered  before  I  ^t  them  tempt  the  removal  of  this  flower  to 

home.    If  I  had  thought  of  it  before  the  tin  box  we  had  carried  for  so 

leamjg  home,  I  might  have  brought  a  many  dam  and  that  delay  proved  our 

botanical  (aise,  which  a  friend  at  W  ell-  ruin.     While  we  knelt  on  the  ^raas 

bay  had  givoi  me,  but  I  was  unpre-  gazing  down  at  our  beautiful  prize,  a 

pared  for  the  short-lived  beauty  of  the  cold  nose  was  suddenly  thrust  in  be- 

mknd  flowers,  my  previous  experience  fore  us,  and  pony  had  snapped  up 

had  been  so  very  diflierent  our  flower,  and  swallowed  it !    Great 

A  wicker-basket  hung  on  the  pom-  was  our  disappointment;  and  when 

mel  of  our  pony's  saddle  was  the  only  we  had  recovered  a  little  from  the 

prepazation  we  ever  made  at  Wellbay  dreadful   shock,  we   opened   pony's 

for  a  botanical  excursion,  and  into  mouth  and  looked  into  it,  but  there 

that  basket  was  crammed  everything  was  nothing  there.    A  hundred  such 

Teeetable  which  appeared  new  to  our  flowers  woiud  only  have  been  a  mouth- 

ratner  ignoraat  minds.    Anything  too  ful   for  him;    our  flower  was  gone 

laige  for  the  basket  was  hung  on  the  — hopelessly  ffone.    Ko  hope  now  of 

pommel,  and  aoythine  too  small  to  be  the  coloured  drawing  I  had  been  told 

trusted  to  the  mixed  society  of  the  to  make,  if  we  succeeded  in  finding  it; 

basket,  was  deposited  in  the  pockets  no  hope  even  of  sending  the  remains 

of  our  cloaks,  which  we  had  made  of  the  plant — chewed  or  unchewed. 

chiefly  that  we  miKht  have  something  We  had  found  the  plant  only  to  lose 

to  put  pockets  in  for  the  convenience  it^  and  there  stood  the  innocent  cause 

of  oar  sea-side  life.    The  flowers  once  of  the  disaster,  striving  to  get  away 

peered,  never  thought  of  withering  from  the  hedge  to  which  we  had  tied 

before  that  night  or  next  morning,  him  (when  too  late),  and  looking  so 

and  the  only  obstacle  we  ever  en-  aflectionately  at  us,  we  felt  sorry  for 

countered  waa  from  our  pony,  which  ha  vine  been  anery. 

was  a  great  pet,  and  followea  us  all  Wiui  despondine  hearts  we  dug  up 

day  dosely,  often  copying  our  move-  the  root  or  the  doomed  plant,  and 

ments  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  carried  it  home;  we  wrote  a  very  dole- 

us  wish  that  ponies  were  granivorous  ful  letter  to  go  with  it  to  our  kind  and 

animals  only,  and  not   herbivorous  learned  friend,  and  only  cheered  up 

and  granivorous.    If  we  stooped  to  at  all  from  the  eflects  of  our  misfor- 

gather  something  from  the  ground,  tune  when  we  received  his  answer, 

pony  took  a  bite  at  the  same  spot^  ana  thanking  us,  and  saying  that  the  root 

if  we  stood  still  to  cut  a  branch  from  and  our  melancholy  letter  were  suffi- 

a  amall  tree,  pony  stretched  his  neck  cient  proof  to  him  of  the  existence  of 

and  tasted  tne  tree  with  great  ^vity  this  plant  in  the  locality  he  was  so 

and  decorum.    On  one  occasion  we  anxious  to  ascertain, 

had  spent  many  days  searching  for  a  It  was  very  kind  of  him,  but  it  was 

flower  which  a  friend  at  a  great  dis-  very  greedy  of  that  fat  jpony. 

tance  had  written  to  us  to  endeavour  I  remained  a  long  tune  at  Hilton, 

to  procure;  it  was  a  scarce  flower  in  and  I  did  not  like  it  an^  better  at  the 

any  locality,  and  its  season  for  blowing  end  than  at  the  beginning.    I  did  not 

was  nearly  over,  but  the  demand  for  grow  at  all  stronger  or  better,  for  I 

it  was  pressing,  and  we  were  so  greatly  cannot  live  inland,  so  they  took  me 

flattered  by  being  honoured  by  the  back   to  the   sea,   not  to  Wellbay 

eommission  from  so  high  a  quarter,  just  then,  but  to  a  warm,  sunny 

that  neither  fatigue  nor  trouble  were  spot,  where  the  blue  waves  danced 

thought  of.    At  last,  one  joyful  day,  and  glistened  all  day,  along  a  bright 

when  hope  had  almost  fadc^  away,  we  strand,  not  a  golden  sand  lUce  Welll^y, 

eame  suadenly  on  the  most  perfect  spe-  but  a  strand  which  was  to  my  weary 

cimen  of  it  we  had  ever  seen:  one  deli-  eyes  the  most  welcome  sight  I  had 

cate  flower  of  the  most  perfect  shape  ever  seen.    And  as  I  lay  on  a  sofa, 

was  fully  blown,  a  little  oud  was  just  listening  to  the  ringing  of  the  great 

showing  symptoms  of  opening  by  its  fog-bell  on  foggy  nights  all  that  win- 

aide^  and  the  seed-vessel  was  beauti-  ter,  the  murmuring  of  the  sea  and 
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that  mournful  bell  seemed  to  say, 
*  Kyrie  eleison— Kyrie  eleiBon.'  There 
was  no  music  inland,  but  the  sea  is 
all  music  to  ma  I  do  not  regret  hav- 
ing gone  inland,  for  all  seems  now 
so  bright  and  beautiful  at  Well- 
bay, 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  go  coastwards 


after  a  long  stay  inland — miles  and 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  quiet 
country,  where  the  poor  people  never 
saw  the  sea,  nor  ships,  nor  sea-birds, 
nor  sea-weeds,  nor  any  of  the  glorious 
sights  which  the  coast  folk  see  every 
day  and  hour  of  their  life,  till  that 
life  ebbs  out  with  the  tide. 


THE  ORATORS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM. 

Four  hundred  years  of  Turkish  rule       Ere  Chrysostom  was  made  Bishop 

in  Constantinople  have  not  obliterated  of  Constantinople,  at  the  close  of  the 

the  memorials  of  the  supremacy  which  fourth  century,  the  churches  of  the 

the  Greek  race  ttnd  the  Greek  faith  East  had  become  so  debased  and  cor- 

once  held  there.   The  adherents  of  the  rupted,  that  men  who  feared  God,  and 

Eastern  Church  outnumber  the  Ma-  were  sick  of  the  voluptuousness  and 

hometans,    and,    tenacious   as   they  licentiousness  that  were  rampant  in 

are  of  the  superstitions  and  traditions  neat  towns,  not  only  among  tne  laity 

bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers,  out  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  monas- 

espedally  of  their  hatred  to  the  Latins,  teries  and  deserts,  to  spend  their  days 

they  are,  in  many  respects,  true  repre-  in  penitence  and  prayer.    Constaati- 

sentatives  of  the  volatile,  turbulent,  nople,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 

superstitious,  and  corrupt  old  Byzan-  and  of  the  church,   led   the    way, 

tines,  who  for  ages  profusely  cursed,  and  and  was  hunying  downwards  with 

were  cursed  by,  the  Church  of  the  such  accelerated  motion,  that  Chry- 

West    The  aspirations  of  the  Greeks,  sostom,  with  all  his  piety  and  elo- 

the  decadence  of  their  masters,  and  quence,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest 

the  symptoms  of  the  approaching  dis-  its  career,  and  by  his  eiforts  at  refor- 

Bolution  of  a  vast  empire,  that,  at  the  mation  only  brought  destruction   on 

present  moment,  has  not  one  element  himself. 

of  unity,  all  seem  to  point  forward  to  But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must, 
a  future— how  distant,  it  is  hard  to  ere  we  consider  his  brier  career  as 
say— when  the  cross  shall  displace  the  Bishop  of  the  Byzantine  capital, 
crescent  in  the  city  of  Constantine,  glance  at  his  early  life,  and  the  fi^ 
and  St  Sophia,  which  of  old  re^  triumphs  of  his  eloquence  even  in  An- 
Bounded  witn  the  impassioned  tones  tioch,  where,  as  presbyter,  he  preached 
and  thrilling  appeals  of  Chiysostom,  for  twelve  years.  Here  he  was  bom 
be  again  filled  with  Christian  wor-  in  the  year  of  Christ  347.  His  father, 
shippers.  Tliat  venerable  pile  stands  Secundus,  died  when  John  was  but  a 
as  a  monument  of  the  overthrow  of  child,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his 
Paganism  by  Christianity,  foritisdeco-  mother.  She  did  not  again  enter  the 
rated  with  porphyiy  and  verde-antique  wedded  state,  but  devoted  herself  en- 
that  once  adorned  the  temples  of  old  tirely  to  the  traininz  of  her  boy,  who 
deities:  and  again,  defaced  and  Isla-  early  displayed  marks  of  genius.  She 
mised  as  it  1ms  been,  it  tells  that  was  a  woman  of  fgtea,t  piety  and  judg- 
the  Koran  rose  to  the  ascendant  ment,  and  exercsised  an  important  in- 
when  the  light  of  ^e  Star  of  Beth-  fluence  over  the  mind  of  the  future 
lehem  had  faded  from  the  hearts  of  orator.  Under  her  watchful  and  pious 
those  that  professed  to  follow  it,  eye,  preserved  from  the  dangers  and 
and  that  the  sceptre  dropped  from  untamted  by  the  vices  of  youth,  he 
the  grasp  of  a  people  that  had  be-  trnw  up,  the  simple  faith  of  his  child- 
come  enieebled  by  luxury  and  super-  nood  strengthemng  and  expanding 
stition.  with  his  developing  powers.  Unlike 
The  degeneracy  had  early  begun.  the  great  Augustine,  the  mental  stnig- 
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eles  of  his  age  seem  never  to  have  af-  or  thirty-seven  he  became  presbyter, 
fected  him;  there  are  no  remarkable  and  be£^  to  preach.    Although  in  his 
epodis  in  ms  religious  history,  and,  as  first  sermon  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
far  as  we  know,  tnere  was  never  room  mere  youth,  he  was  then  in  the  prime 
for  a  revolution  of  mind  so  marked  of  intellectual  power:  and  no  man, 
and  decided  as  that  which  the  re-  perhaps,  ever  entered  the  pulpit  more 
nowned  Bishop  of  Hippo  relates  in  his  thorougnly  equipijed  for  ms  vocation. 
'Confessions.'    For  tnree  years  he  en-  His  mind  was  enriched  with  the  spoils 
ioyed  the  religious  instructions  of  Me-  of  classic  learning;  he  had  studied  the 
letius,  the  Bidiop  of  AntiocL    After  art  of  moving  men  by  the  power  of 
this  his  early  aspirations  after  elo-  speech,  and  by  his  proficiencv  in  it 
Quence  drew  him  to  the  school  of  had  gained  ac^emic  laurels;  he  had 
tlie  distinguish^  rhetorician  libanius,  already  appeared  before  the  world  as 
and  so  brilliant  was  his  success  as  a  an  author;  and  that  he  might  conse- 
stadent,  that  his  master  being  asked  crate  all  his  varied  gifts  and  attain- 
vhich  of  his  pupils  would  be  cai)able  ments  to  the  high  and  holy  vocation 
of  succeeding  nim  in  his  school,  replied,  he  was  destined  to  exercise,  he  had  for 
'John,  if  the  Christians  had  not  stolen  six  years  in  solitude  communed  with 
him  from  u&'    He  applied  himself  to  his  own  heart,  his  Bible,  and  his  Gk>d. 
the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  He  enters  on  public  life  a  finished 
under  Andragatiiius:  and  at  the  age  Christian  orator — fitted,  by  his  piety, 
of  eighteen  he  devoted  himself  to  sa-  eeniu£L  and  high  culture,  to  take  the 
cred  Uterature  under  Carterius  and  first  place  among  the  powers  and  prin- 
Diodoms,  the  latter  of  whom  after-  cinahties  who  wield  a  moral  and  in- 
wards became  Bishop  of  Tarsus.     If  tellectual  sway.    His  theological  opi- 
his  oratorical  training  under  libanius  nions,  drawn  from  the  Bime  itself, 
contributed  to  make  nim  the  most  elo-  had  on  many  points  a  clearness  far 
quent  of  preachers,  he  in  a  great  de-  superior  to  the  most  of  his  contem- 
gree  owed  it  to  Diodorus  that  he  be-  poraries;  though  many  of  those  doc- 
came  one  of  the  most  sound,  rational,  trines  that  are  now  considered  cardi- 
and  felicitous  of  the  expounders  of  nal,  are  kept  by  him  very  much  in  the 
Scripture.  In  opposition  to  the  system  back-ground,  and  are  rather  impli- 
of  Origen,  then  universally  popular,  citly  than  explicitly  taught.    He  nad 
whidi  dealt  in  the  most  extravagant  strongly  seized  on  that  aspect  of  the 
foncies  and  whimsical  conceits,  Dio-  truth  which  was  calculated  to  meet 
dorus,  and  after  him  his  distinguished  the  wants  of  his  times, 
pupil,  investigated,  critically  and  his-  His  young  heart  had  been  won  to 
toncally,  the  uteral  sense  of  Scripture,  holiness,  beaming  as  it  had  done  upon 
This  we  regard  an  important  period  in  him  from  his  childhood,  blended  with 
Chiysostom's  life:  for  during  it  his  the  soft  light  of  a  mother^s  love,  and 
mind  acquired  those  logical  principles  united  witn  all  the  endearing  associa- 
of  int^retation  to  which  his  power  tions  of  a  happy  home, 
over  his  contemporaries  may  in  con-  The  contagion  of  a  great  city,  half- 
siderable  measure  be  traced^  and  which  heathen,  haff-Christian,  had  not  cor- 
have  conferred  on  his  homilies  an  im-  rupted  him;  but  he  could  not  live  in 
teriflhable  value.    At  twentv-one,  he  Antioch  without   becoming  familiar 
Decame  reader  in  the  church  at  An-  with  sin  in  a  thousand  monstrous 
tiodL    Soon  after,  against  the  earnest  shapes.     He   saw  much  of  the  old 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  he  retired  to  leaven  of  heathenish   licentiousness 
the  mountains  to  an  aged  hermit,  and  impurity.     The  Christian  popu- 
with  whom  he  lived  for  four  years,  lation,  as  well  as  the  heathen,  were 
Two  years  more  he  spent  in  a  solitary  given  up  to  luxury  and  dissipation; 
cave.  During  these  six  years  he  closely  they  left  the  church  on  Sabbatn  to  at- 
and  assiduously  studied  the  Scriptures;  tend  the  theatre  and  the  circus;  they 
and  practised  at  the  same  time  the  took  part  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  and 
most  rif^us  austeritie&  He  returned  made  a  point  of  getting  drunk  on  the 
to  the  dij  emaciated  and  worn  out  by  first  day  of  the  year,  under  the  belief 
his  ascetic  life.    Two  years  after,  he  that  it  would  he  unlucky  to  begjn  it 
was  made  deacon  in  the  church  at  sober.    His  heart  sickens  at  the  sight; 
Antioch;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  flies  from  the  town,  and  with  his 
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Bible  he  hies  him  to  the  desert,  and  tiochian  grandees,  in  order  to  secure 
finds,  no  doubt  sin  pursuing  and  places^  sent  their  valets  to  pac»  the 
hauntinff  him  in  nis  solitude.  Me  has  nkht  m  the  church,  as  the  Fariaians 
banished  himself  from  the  city^  but,  dia,  when  any  of  their  great  preachers 
imless  he  could  banish  himself  from  were  expected  to  appear  in  toe  pulpit 
himself,  he  cannot  banish  himself  from  next  day;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
sin;  and  with  spiritual  discipline  and  golden-mouthed  *  John,  during  that 
mortification  he  grapples  with  the  season  of  Lent,  never  preached  without 
demons  within,  that  would  soon,  were  the  church  being  crowded  to  suffoca- 
he  to  relax  his  efforts,  make  an  An-  tion.  It  was  redely  otherwise  at  any 
tioch  in  his  own  breast  He  comes  time,  although  he  sometimes  congra- 
back  to  the  city  with  this  truth,  tulated  himself  on  the  select  character 
learned  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  An-  of  his  audience,  when  it  happened  to 
tioch,  which  shall  henceforth  be  his  be  thin,  and  denounced  those  who  had 
motto,  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  forsaken  the  church  to  attend  the  cir- 
'  That  sin  is  tne  only  evil.*  He  has  cus  or  the  theatre.  On  this  occasion 
learned  besides  the  vidue  of  having  he  has  for  hearers  all  of  the  hundred 
an  iron  wUl,  and  became  heterodox  in  thousand  Christian  inhabitants  of  An- 
consequence,  for  he  never  tires  of  as-  tioch  that  could  crowd  into  the  larse 
sorting  the  freedom  of  the  will  Over  Basilica.  He  holds  them  all  spell- 
and  over  again  he  tells  his  hearers  that  bound.  You  can  see  the  ^himging 
they  are  just  what  they  make  them-  emotions  of  their  minds  express  them- 
selves, and  that  they  have  the  remedy  selves  successively  on  their  oounte- 
in  their  own  hands;  and.  although  his  nances,  as  the  preacher  makes  chord 
statements  mAj  not  always  square  after  chord  vibrate  in  their  boaoma 
with  the  doctnnal  canons  of  symbo-  Every  eye  is  fixed  on  that  emaciated 
lical  books,  composed  after  centuries  face,  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of  ear- 
of  discussion  had  made  precision  of  nestness  and  enthusiasm;  every  ear 
language  necessary,  yet,  m  this  case,  drinks  in  the  melodious  flow  of  speech 
as  in  several  others  to  which  the  same  that  rolls  through  the  sanctuary  in 
remark  is  applicable,  what  he  says  tones  now  deep  and  solemn,  and  now 
has  alwavs  a  healthy,  practical  ten-  thrilling  with  passion;  eveiy  time  he 
dency.  And  thoroughly  practical  are  strikes  bis  left  palm  with  his  ri^t 
all  his  aims.  The  only  evil  he  knows  forefinger — as  he  did  when  excited— 
is  sin,  and  that  he  will  war  with  to  some  heart  surrenders  to  the  irresist- 
the  death.  He  accordingly  appears  ible  force  of  his  eloquence;  not  a  poe- 
among  his  townsmen  like  another  ture  is  changed,  not  a  breath  drawn, 
Elijah,  or  John  the  Baptist,  risen  from  not  a  whisper  heard,  among  the  list- 
the  d^uL  Simple  ana  ascetic  in  his  eners,  until  at  last  their  emotion  ex- 
mode  of  life,  like  his  namesake,  whose  presses  itself  in  one  simultaneous  borst 
dress  was  oi  the  roughest  and  his  fare  of  applause,  and  the  church  re-echoes 
of  the  simplest,  he  is  in  his  own  per-  with  a  tumultuous  and  deafeninj^  dap- 
son  a  reproof  of  the  luxury  of  his  ping  of  hands.  The  flush  of  tnum^ 
times;  like  him,  he  is  the  unflinching  at  nrst  visible  on  the  preacher's  face 
denouncer  of  vice,  a  stem  and  austere  is  speedily  followed  by  a  deep  shade 
reformer,  earnest,  bold,  impetuous,  of  aisappointment  and  sorrow,  and 
Eveiv  sermon  concludes  with  a  re-  when  silence  is  restored,  he  chides 
proof  of  some  vice,  and  an  exhorta-  them  for  filling  the  house  of  Qod  wiUi 
tion  to  some  virtue;  and  the  reproof  the  noise  and  clamour  of  a  theatre, 
and  exhortation  are  repeated  again  telling  them  that  these  plaudits  for 
and  again — though  his  nearers  com-  a  moment  fill  him  with  sinful  pride, 
plain  that  he  is  harping  on  one  string  but  afterwards  produce  the  deepest 
— ^until  he  witnesses  an  amendment  sorrow,  as  they  are  proofs  that  he  has 
A  crisis  soon  arrives  that  gives  full  only  moved  their  aomiration  witiiout 
scope  to  his  eloquence.  reaching  their  consciences.  This  tu- 
Li  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  multuous  applause  on  the  present  oc- 
in  the  week  before  Lent  a.i>.  387,  the  casion,  however,  is  only  the  effect  of 
inhabitants  might  have  oeen  seen  hur-  inveterate  habit,  and  not  tiie  aan  of 
ing  in  crowds  to  hear  their  preacher,  levity.  For  terror  is  depictea  on 
e  do  not  know  whether  the  An-  *  Ghryaostom:  i.  e.,  goldei^  mamtk. 
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e?ery  eooBtenanoe:   all  seem  panic-  minds,  he  takes  advantage  of  their 

titnick,  and  we  have  only  to  listen,  as  altered  mood,  and  resuming  the  sub- 

the  homilr  proceeds,  to  learn  the  cause  ject  of  his  previous  discourse,  he  tells 

of  their  alann.  them  that  the  sedition  was  a  judg- 

Opjffessed,  as  they  thought,  by  ex-  ment  sent  by  Heaven  to  punish  them 

cessive  taxation,  tiiey  had  broken  out  for  tolerating  blasphemy,  and  that, 

into  sedition.     For  several  days  the  unless  they  repented,  and  set  them- 

town  had  been  a  scene  of  uproar  and  selves  with  a  vigorous  hand  to  crush 

violence;  and  the  statues  or  the  Em-  the  evil,  they  need  not  expect  that 

peror  Theodosius  and  his  wife  Flavilla  God  would  interpose  to  avert  from 

W  been  thrown  down  by  the  mob,  them  the  doom  which  they  dreaded, 

and  dragged  about  the  streets.    By  Discourse  followed  discourse  in  rapid 

this  tim&  however,  the  tumult  had  succession.    He  is  almost  every  day 

been  quelled;  order  had  been  restore ;  in  the  pulpit,  turning  to  account  every 

and  the  people,  now  that  their  ft>sn2V  event  ana  every  change  of  feeling 

had  spent  its  force,  contemplated  with  which  constant  rumours  were  produc- 

dismay  the  excesses  of  which  they  had  ing  on  the  inhabitants.    He  never  for 

been  guilty,   and  trembled   for   the  a  moment,  amid  all  the  terror  and 

consequences.    The  insult  they  had  conomotion  around  him,  loses  sight  of 

shown  to  the  emperor  filled  them  with  his  high  aims.    He  is  never  satisfied 

the  liv^eat  dread  of  his  vengeance —  with  brin^g  his  audience  to  tears, 

a  vengeance  which  they  felt  they  had  or  paralvsmg  them  with  terror;  ever 

deserved,  and  had  every  reason  to  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  comes  the 

believe  would  fall  upon  them  with  practical  exhortation  to  cut  off  an 

pitiless  severity.     Oniysostom   saw  offending  right  hand,  or  pluck  out  an 

that  the  moment  was  favourable  for  offending  eye.    He  never  will  aUow 

producing  on  their  minds  deep  reli-  his  hearers  to  depart  feeling,  or  saying 

gions  impressions.    They  are  in  terror  that  they  feel,  themselves  much  im- 

at  having  offended  their  emperor:  he  proved  in  consequence  of  having  had 

will  make  them  tremble  before  God;  a  dose  of  horror  or  a  fit  of  weeping, 

he  will  fill  their  minds  with  the  agony  He  has  always  some  fault  for  them 

of  contrition,  and  rouse  them  to  a  to  correct,  or  some  work  to  do;  and 

Bfieedy   and    thorough    reformation,  powerfully  aided   as  he   is  by  the 

Sach  is  his  ohject  in  this  discourse,  circumstance,  his  appeal  take  effect; 

whidi  is  no  other  than  the  second  of  and  again  and  agam  he  changes  his 

the  series  of  twenty- one  homilies,  tone  of  reproof  and  admonition  for 

known  as  the  *  Homilies  of  the  Sta-  commendation  and  praise.    We  can- 

tuea,'  in  which,  delivered  as   they  not  linger  over  the  successive  acts  of 

were  during  the  various  vicissitudes  this  dnuna,  the  details  of  which  would 

of  this  period  of  excitement,  the  ge-  have  long  ago  perished,  had  they  not 

nius,  pety,  and  zeal  of  Chhrsostom  been  embalmed  in  the  immortal  nomi- 

shine  forth  conspicuous.    A  few  days  lies  that  they  called  forth.    Although 

before  the  outbreak,  he  had  expatiated  it  had,  in  each  of  its  stages,  an  ago- 

on  the  prevalence  of  blasphemy,  and  nising  interest  to  the  AntiochianSj  it 

had  exhorted  his  hearers  to  use  the  would  have  gone  down  to  the  oblivion 

most  summary  methods  of  putting  it  to  which  many  another  city  brawl  has 

down.    *  Reprove  the  blasphemer,*  he  descended  long  ago,  had  there  not 

had  said;  '  and  if  he  will  not  desist  been  a  Chrysostom  in  the  pulpit  at 

for  this,  rnndU  him  * — a  questionable  the  time.    The  emperor,  his  commis- 

and  not  very  Christian  mode  of  deal-  sioners,  the  bishop,  the  prefects,  the 

ing  with  their  heathen  neighbours,  for  monloL  and  all  the  personages  that 

it  was  at  them  he  pointed.    Wnile  figured  in  it,  are  all  preserved  by  his 

the  town  was  seething  with  tumult  genius,  just  as  a  piece  of  sea-weed  is 

and  violence,  he  had  been  prudently  preserved  in  the  precious  amber  which 

nlent    He  probably  knew  that  his  has  formed  around  it    Our  notice  of 

eloquence  would  be  impotent  to  curb  them,  and  of  the  events  that  then 

the  wild  fuiy  of  the  townsmen,  and  took  place,  shaU  according^  be  very 

that  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  brief.     Before  apprising  Theodosius 

attempt  it    But  now  that  shame  and  of  the  riot,  the  prefects  of  the  city  had 

fear  have  taken  possession  of  their  proceeded   to  severe  measures,  and 
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Fla\'ian,  the  bishop^  had  set  out  for  until  the  arrival  of  Flavian  with  the 
Constantinople,  to  intercede  for  his  emperor's  generous  forgiveness  dis- 
peccant  flock  During  the  succeeding  missed  all  their  apprehensions.  In 
week,  the  citizens  crowded  the  church,  his  last  discourse,  ne  communicated 
and  in  almost  unceasing  hymns  and  this  to  his  audience,  and  described 
htanies  implored  Heaven  to  move  the  Flavian's  joumev  and  intercession. 
emjjeror's  lieart  to  pity.  The  subse-  With  this  concluded  the  affair  of  the 
queut  arrival  of  Hellebichus  and  statues,  in  which  the  character  of 
Cesarius,  the  imperial  commissioners,  Chrysostom's  preaching  and  the  power 
would  have  realised  their  worst  fears,  of  his  eloquence  are  so  strikingly  dis- 
bnt  for  the  intervention  of  the  monks,  played.  Although  he  often  seems  to 
Tlie  baths  were  closed,  the  senate  im-  be  roughly  casting  stones  at  his  hear- 
prisoned,  Antioch  degraded  from  its  ers'  heads  rather  than  seed  into  their 
rank,  and  the  lavst  severities  were  hearts,  he  is  far  from  being  devoid  of 
beiiio  resorted  to,  when  the  monks,  softness  and  tenderness.  He  dealt 
l>ouriiig  in  from  the  surrounding  coun-  perhaps  too  much  with  the  selfish 
try,  lK\si(^ge(l  the  ears  of  their  sove-  passion  of  fear:  but  he  knew  likewise 
reign's  repr(isentatives  with  their  how  to  move  the  gentler  emotions  of 
prayers.  At  last  they  were  induced  the  breast,  as  is  apparent  by  the  fol- 
to  pause  in  the  execution  of  vengeance  lowing  simile,  occurring  in  his  dis- 
till thoy  heard  from  the  emperor,  course  on  the  eighty-fourth  psalm:— 
The  incidents  of  this  period  Chrysos-  *  The  lover  requires  to  see  not  only 
torn  seizes  ui)on,  and  makes  use  of  the  beloved  one,  but  likewise  her 
with  consummate  oratorical  tact  and  dwelling;  and  not  the  door  only,  but 
ability.  The  active  benevolence  and  the  very  alley  or  street  in  whicn  her 
intrepidity  of  the  monks  he  contrasted  dwelling  is;  and  in  her  garment  or  her 
with  the  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  shoe  he  thinks  he  beholds  the  beloved 
the  philosophers,  who  in  the  hour  of  herself.'  Chiysostom  could  venture 
danger  were  lurking  in  holes  and  cor-  on  such  a  style  of  illustration  all  the 
ners;  and  hence  urged  the  claims  of  more  safely  that,  in  the  estimatioa  of 
the  monks  on  their  reverence,  and  the  most  of  his  hearers,  he  would  not  be 
Bui)eriority  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  regarded  as  drawing  from  his  own 
over  that  of  philosophy.  He  told  personal  feelings.  But  we  think  it 
with  the  most  graphic  power  how  would  be  rather  hazardous  for  a  mo- 
Macedonius,  a  poor  illiterate  monk,  dem  preacher,  especially  if  not  a  monk, 
had  arrested  the  arm  of  vengeance,  to  follow  Chrysostom's  example;  for 
by  bidding  the  commissioners  admo-  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  bears 
nish  the  emperor  not  to  destroy  the  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  soliloquy 
image  of  God,  lest  he  should  kindle  in  of  the  redoubtable  Don  Pedro  de  Ar- 
his  heart  a  wrath  like  that  with  which  mado — '  I  do  aftect  the  very  ground, 
he  himself  was  filled  on  accoimt  of  the  which  is  base,  where  her  shoe,  which 
dishonour  done  to  his  brazen  statues,  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot,  which  is 
He  had  before  him  a  congregation  basest,  doth  tread:'  and  the  associa- 
waiting  in  awful  suspense  for  the  im-  tions  which  this  would  call  up  would 
perial  word  that  would  decide  their  be  rather  hostile  to  edification, 
doom;  and  he  transported  them  to  The  crowds  that  flocked  to  the  great 
the  tribunal  of  God — he  made  them  church  at  Antioch  during  the  period 
imagine  themselves  waiting  their  sen-  of  which  we  have  spoken,  let  it  be 
tence  at  his  bar.  He  tells  them  that  known,  for  the  consolation  of  preachers 
he  had  seen  a  mother  with  dishevelled  in  general,  could  by  no  means  be  cal- 
hair  uttering  the  most  piteous  cries  to  culated  upon  at  other  times.  All  the 
save  her  son,  but  all  in  vain:  and  then  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  did  not  al- 
he  painted  before  them  that  dread  ways  seciure  a  full  house.  During 
scene,  when  the  judgment  shall  be  set  seasons  of  public  emer;^ency,  multi- 
and  the  books  opened,  and  the  im-  tudes  were  often  in  former  times 
ploring  voice  of  father,  mother,  wife,  drawn  to  church  by  the  same  in- 
and  child  will  be  all  unavailing  to  stincts  that  lead  them  now  to  crowd 
deliver.  But,  while  he  spoke  in  this  the  news-room,  and  devour  the  lead- 
strain,  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  ing  articles  and  the  latest  news  by  elec- 
soothe,  reassure,  and  console  them,  trie  telegraph.     Chrysostom — as  the 
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preacher  continued  for  long  centuries  politan,  Chrysostom  set  about  refor- 
afterhim — ^was  the  people's  newspaper,  mation  with  a  vigorous  hand.    Ho  l>c- 
and  his  sermon  their  leading  articles,  gan  with  his  cler^%  who  were  iiido- 
He  was  at  once  the  'Times,   the  *Re-  lent  and  dissolute  to  a  hisj^h  degree. 
cord,'   *  Titan,'    and   the    *  Christian  He  rated  them  for  their  covetousno^s 
Treasury,*  and  a  great  deal  more  be-  and  luxury;  dismiss^ed  fruin  their  fa- 
aides;  and  when  the  people  wished  to  milies  the  matrons  whom  tliey  ke|»t, 
know  the  contents  of  tne  emperor's  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  fait li fid; 
letter,  they  required  to  go  to  cnurch,  and  retrenched  the  ex))enses  of  the 
as  there  was  no  Antiochian  Weekly  or  episcopal  table,  feeding  the  j)oor  with 
Daily  Mail  that  would  gladly  grasp  at  the  8urj)lus.     He  suspended  all  re- 
it  to  fill  one  of  its  columns.    Ana  no  fractory  ministers,  and  reproved  the 
doubt  the  pulpit  would  recover  the  gaiety  of  the  widows  that  were  main- 
supremacy  it  is  said  to  have  lost,  if  tained  at  the  expense  of  the  eliureh. 
editors,  magazine -writers,  reviewers,  He  built  an  infirmaiy.     He  extended 
and  electric  telegraphs,  were  abolished,  the  limits  of  his  diocese;  prosecuted  a 
If  the  preacher  were  expected  to  cram  home  mission  among  the  Arijin  Goths 
his  sermon  with  the  news  of  the  week,  in  Constantinople;  and  exerted  him- 
and  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  debates  self  to  spread  the  gosj)el  among  bar- 
in  Plarliament,  the  protocols  of  embas-  barous  nations,  and  to  reclaim  heretics. 
sies,  and  the  events  of  the  war,  mul-  He  was  as  diligent  in  pre«chiiig  as 
titudes,  who  like  Falstaff  have  forgot  he  was  in  ruling  and  reforming:.     Rc- 
what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  giilarly  three  times  a-week,  and  sonie- 
of,  would  throng  to  listen,  even  at  the  times  on  seven  successive  days,  he 
risk  of  the  orator  winding  up  with  an  preached  in  the  church  of  St  8o])liia; 
exhortation  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  the  crowds  that  filled  its  immense 
We  know  of  one  church  where  you  area  were  so  great,  that,  to  be  heard,  he 
are  sure  to   get  an  interesting  epi-  required  to  place  himselfin  the  readers 
tome  of  the  news  of  the  week;  and  in  deskin  the  middle  of  the  church.   There 
consequence   of  this,  combined  with  he  was  the  same  iiery,  vehement,  and 
the  glib  popular  eloquence  of  the  mi-  popular,  though  elegant  as  well  as 
nister,  there  is  no  lack  of  attendance,  eloquent,  orator  that  he  had  been  in 
We  are  far  from  condemning 'preach-  Antioch:  but  his  career  was  shorter, 
ing  to  the  times,*  but  we  have  always  Clouds  soon  began  to  gather  around 
atfinired  Archbishop  Leighton's  reply  him,  and  ere  long  he  was  ass^ailed  with 
to  his  brethren,  when  they  complained  a  storm  of  opposition,  which  over- 
of  his  not  preaching  to  the  times,  whelmed  him.     He  had  fearlessly  as- 
*that  surely  one  poor  brother  might  sailed  the  court  as  w^ell  as  the  clergy; 
be  allowed  to  preach  Jesus  Christ;'  and  these,  headed  by  the  proud  Em- 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  al-  press  Eudoxia,  whom  he  ha<l  once 
ways  be  maintained  that,  to  seize  on  calledJezebel,  formed  a  combination  lor 
the  impressions,  opinions,  and  events  his  ruin.    The  combination  was  joined 
that  are  floating  in  the  popular  mind,  by  Sisinnius,  the  Novatian   bishop, 
and  make  thwn  the  vehicles  of  religi-  whom  Milner  calls  'a  poll te,  facet iouSf 
ons  instruction,  is  what  must  ever  be  ond  vjell-hred  gent/eniau,  who  made 
the  aim  of  the  man  who  seeks  from  himself  very  agreeable  to  all  parties, 
the  pulpit  to  exert  a  wide  influence  and  was  a  contrast  to  the  severity  of 
over  his  fellow-men.  Chrysostom  by  his  engaging  maimers.' 
But  to  return  to  Chrysostom.   After  With  such  a  man  Chrysostom  would 
labouring  for  twelve  years  in  Antioch,  have  little  sympathy  and  little  pa- 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Constanti-  tience,  and  there  would  be  little  love 
Bople — ^that  then  took  rank  next  after  lost  between  them.    The  result  was, 
Rome  as  an  episcopal  see;  and  by  the  that  he  was  summoned  before  a  coun- 
middle  of  next  century,  supported  by  cil,  held  by  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon,  his  determined  enemy,  to  answer  forty- 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  empe-  six  charges,  aU  of  them  frivolous  or 
rors,  claimed  the  same  ecclesiastical  false.    Having  denied  the  comi)etency 
honours  and  prerogatives  as  the  capi-  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  api)ear. 
tal  of  the  West    Endowecl  with  the  he  was  deposed  for  contumacy,  and 
anthorily  of  bishop,  or  rather  metro-  banished  to  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea. 
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Ab  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  inyariably  gives  specimens  of  his  pe- 
whole  city  broke  out  into  a  tumult;  rorations  and  exordia.  His  rhetorical 
BO  that  Eudoxia,  terrified  at  the  tern-  tact  often  enabled  him  to  apprehend 
pest  she  had  assisted  in  raising,  pro-  correctly  the  meaning  of  passages,  and 
cured  his  recall,  and  wrote  to  him  with  the  sequence  of  ideas,  where  those  com- 
mainr  protestations  of  reverence  and  mentators  that  always  look  for  ideas  in 
ffrieL  He  returned  to  his  bishopric,  a  logical  order,  and  forget  that  in  Scrip- 
out  did  not  remain  long  in  it.  A  sdver  ture  they  generally  come  in  the  order 
statue  of  Eudoxia  haid  been  set  up  best  adapted  to  convince  and  instruct, 
before  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  with  are  often  greatly  at  fault  In  his  dia- 
many  heathenish  ceremonies,  and  the  courses  he  hits  off  the  most  pntfound 
congregation  was  disturbed  by  the  and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  easiest 
sportsandpastimespractised  around  it  and  most  felicitous  stvle  of  popular 
The  bishop's  fiery  temper  was  roused;  expression.  Occasionally  he  exhibits 
he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  began  his  the  faults  of  the  Byzantines — a  taw^dry 
sermon  with  'Now  a^in  Herodias  ornamentation,  a  pompous  and  florid 
raves  and  is  vexed;  acain  she  dances,  diction,  and  a  wire-drawing  of  figures. 
8^^  she  desires  John's  head  in  a  But  this  is  rare.  In  general,  hia  style 
charger.'  This  at  once  procured  his  is  lucid,  strong,  and  natural;  and  with 
downfal.  He  was  banished  to  Cacusus  the  fresh  and  lofty  thoughts  and 
in  Armenia.  There  he  often  preached,  glowing  emotions  of  which  it  is  the 
and  employed  himself  in  works  of  bene*  vesture,  and  the  fire  that  animated 
volenoe;  but  his  constitution,  weak-  him  when  he  spoke,  he  must  have 
ened  bv  his  labours  and  austerities,  been  irresistible.  A  popular  preacher 
broke  aown  under  the  influence  of  the  is  a  title  that  perhaps  is  not  gener^y 
cold  ungenial  winter  of  his  place  of  considered  as  implying  any  veiy  strong 
banishment;  and  though  he  seemed  to  claim  to  intellectiul  superiority.  Yet 
rally  again,  he  died  soon  after  on  the  the  highest  eloquence,  as  indeed  the 
road  to  Petjrus  in  Calchis.  His  guards,  highest  poe^*  must  be,  and  always  is, 
who  by  his  enemies'  order  were  con-  popular.  'The  true  region,  the  natural 
veying  him  tldther,  treated  him  with  medium  of  eloquence,  says  an  acute 
the  utmost  inhumanity.  He  had  en-  modem  writer,  '  is  formed  of  the 
treated  them  to  allow  him  to  rest  at  thoughts  of  all,  and  consequently  as 
an  oratory  by  the  way.  They  cruelly  much  as  possible  of  the  language  of 
refused,  but  had  not  gone  four  miles  alL'  In  ttus  medium  Chiysostom  ex* 
from  the  spot,  when  nature  sank,  and  patiated,  and  although  he  often  takes 
they  were  compelled  to  return  with  tx>ld  and  lofty  flights,  he  never  soars 
hiuL  His  last  words  were  his  usual  above  it,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  and 
doxolocy,  '  Glory  be  to  God  for  all  Impressive  only  to  the  select  class  of 
events.  Thus  Chrysostom,  at  the  age  the  cultured  and  refined  j  he  never 
of  fifty-two  years,  finished  his  noble  sinks  below  it,  by  addressmg  himself 
career  in  banishment  He  lived  not  exclusively  to  the  rude  and  ignorant. 
long;  but  he  had  lived  with  all  his  The  man  who  aspires  to  move  pro- 
might;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  miscuous  masses  of  his  fellow-men« 
sermons  and  orations,  six  hundred  and  from  the  platform  or  the  pulpit,  must 
twenty  homilies,  two  hundred  and  deal  with  those  elementaiy  principles, 
fiftv  letters,  a  work  on  the  priesthood,  thoughts,  and  feelings  which  we  feel 
ana  some  tracts  on  monasticism,  which  as  men,  to  which  the  hearts  of  the 
he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  attest  most  cultured  and  the  rudest  are  alike 
his  literary  activity,  and  form  an  en-  susceptible.  He  must  be  deenl^  and 
during  monument  of  his  geniua  He  is  broadly  human.  And  it  is  for  tnis  rea- 
undeniably  prince  of  patristic  orators,  son  that  the  man  whose  mind  is  deeply 
and  undoubtedly  the  oest  of  patristic  imbued  with  Scripture  thoughts  and 
expositors.  In  him  we  find  what  is  images  will  be  popular:  for  tae  Bihle 
but  rare — ^the  union  of  critical  exptosi-  is  the  book  that  Sa  at  once  the  most 
tory  power  with  richness  of  imagina-  human  and  the  most  divine,  and  fitted, 
tion  and  fervid  eloquence;  so  that  the  therefore,  more  than  any  other  book, 
critic  never  fails  on  a  disputed  passage  to  move  the  common  heart  of  huma- 
to  quote  the  opinion  oi  Chrysostom,  nity.  A  fine  passage  from  an  oration 
and  the  writer  on  sacred  oratory  in-  or  sermon  has  always  seemed  to  us 
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much  like  the  brick  carried  about  by 
the  novioe  as  a  sample  of  the  house; 
because  a  sermon  is  as  much  a  unity 
as  a  house,  and  you  can  judge  of  the 
merit  of  each  part  only  by  seeing  its 
relation  to  the  whole.  It  will  not  be 
inoonsistent  with  this  remark  to  pro- 
duce a  solitaiy  illustration,  to  snow 
that  he  whom  we  have  ranked  among 
the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators  did  not 
owe  nis  power  to  high-sounding  phrases 
and  sonorous  periods,  but  mainly  to  a 
style  of  thougnt  and  language  homely 
and  fiuniliar,  though  never  coarse — 
such  as  a  father  would  adopt  in  speak- 
ing to  his  children.  His  illustrations 
vere  often  similar  to  the  following: — 
'As  wheresoever  the  mire  is,  there  will 
swine  flock  ^  but  wheresoever  sweet 
odours  and  incense  are,  there  will  bees 
resort  In  like  nmnner,  wheresoever 
nngodly  songs  are  sung,  there  will 
devils  be  ^thered  together;  and  where- 
soever spiritual  songs  are  sung,  there 
will  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  fiyto  sanc- 
tify both  mouth  and  soul*  His  taste 
would  be  fastidioiis  whom  this  would 
Qfiend,  and  his  comprehension  dull 
who  could  not  understond :  and  though 
s  man  forget  all  the  rest  or  the  sermon, 
the  swine,  the  devils,  and  the  bees, 
with  the  lesson  they  inculcated,  could 
not  fail  to  stick.  But  we  must  now 
take  our  lesve  of  Chrysostom,  to  whom 
we  cannot  refuse  that  reverence  and 
admiiation  which  nobleness  and  intre- 
pidity of  soul,  lofty  and  unselfish  aims, 
and  usdonbted  geniiuL  must  ever  com- 
mand. Plentifully  '  aowered  with  the 
hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the 
love  of  love,*  he  was  the  scourge  of  all 
triflers  and  of  all  the  dissolute,  the 


enemy  and  the  destroyer  of  what  was 
false  and  bad;  and  (ud  his  work  al- 
ways bravely  and  painfully,  though 
not  always  wiselv  and  meekly.  The 
ascetic  rigour  of  his  life,  and  the  un- 
compromising sternness  of  his  cha- 
racter, at  first  check  the  flow  of  our 
sympathy  and  cordiality  towards  him. 
The  piety  of  the  time  had  certainly  a 
severe  and  iron  look;  and  Chrysostom's 
does  wear  that  aspect  But  he  was 
free  in  a  great  measure  of  those  mo- 
nastic ideas  that  were  entertained  by 
his  contemporaries;  for,  though  he  re- 
commends a  solitary  and  secluded  life, 
and  never  married,  he  did  not  seek  to 
impose  on  others  the  austerities  he 
practised  himself^  and  recommended 
early  wedlock;  he  was  capable  of  the 
warmest  friendship,  as  is  shown  by  his 
intimacy  with  Basil,  and  had  a  heart 
that  felt  for  want  and  sorrow,  and  a 
hand  ever  active  in  administering  re- 
hef.  For  a  considerable  time  after  his 
death,  a  party  in  Constantinople  es- 
poused his  cause,  and  stood  aloof  from 
the  church,  but  rejoined  it  on  the  ac- 
cession of  a  bishop,  who  began  his 
duties  by  pronouncmg  a  panegyric  on 
OhrysostouL  His  age  need^  him, 
but  was  unworthy  of  him;  but  he 
lived  not  for  it  alone,  but  for  posterity 
and  the  Church.  He  still  guides  the 
student  of  the  sacred  page  by  the 
strong,  clear  light  he  cast  upon  it;  lus 
noble  thou^ts,  and  the  wealth  of  his 
exuberant  imagination,  have  enriched 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
his  bequests:  and  the  fire  of  his  spirit 
burning  unspent  in  his  ancient  pages, 
is  still  fit  to  inspire  hearts  with  holy 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 
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BT  A5  OOTOOairABXAK. 

TRIP  THB  SECOND. 

It  was  on  a  bright  day  in  June  that  I  inn  and  posting-house,  at  Tweedshaws, 
received  a  fiiendlv  note  from  the  Earl  as  some  of  his  partv  were  coming  from 
of  Tankendlle,  of  Chillingham  Castle  the  neighbournood  of  Dumfries,  and 
in  Nortiiumberland,  saying  he  would  this  would  prove  an  easy  and  con- 
be  glad  to  have  mv  company  with  a  venient  &n>ot  for  meeting.  It  was  ar- 
few  friends  to  the  higher  localities  of  ranged,  however,  that  his  lordship, 
the  Tweed.  It  was  settled  we  should  with  his  eldest  son,  Dr  William  Paley, 
all  assemble,  as  we  best  could,  at  the  from  Durham,  and  the  three  noted 
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anglers,  Charles,  Ralph,  and  William  After  regaling  ourselves  with  some 

Brandling,  of  Gosforth  House,  near  fine  baoon-collops  and  ^ega,  and  good 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  should  call  upon  ale  (for  the  main  stock  oiour  proven- 

me  en  roiUe^  and  we  should  all  make  der  had  been  sent  by  a  servant  in  a 

the  best  of  our  way  to  the  place  of  dc^-cart  to  the  OrooK  Inn,  about  ten 

rendezvous,  joining  his  loroship   at  mues  further  down  the  Tweed),  we 

Yetholm,  a  place  more  famous  then  commenced  looking  about  our  fiahing 

than  now  for  its  gipsies.    We  rode  sear,  but  previously  resolved,  ere  we 

through  the  hills  by  by-patlis  little  Began  angling  operations,  to  take  a 

frequented    Dr  Paley,  who  had  never  short  saunter  to  the  west  of  the  inn, 

been  in  this  section  of  the  Scottish  to  view  what  is   called  the  DeviTs 

border,  was  deeply  enamoured  with  Beef-ttih.    This  is  a  steep  mountain, 

the  mountainous  tracks  through  which  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  hiffh,  which 

we  threaded  our  course,  under  the  forms  at  its  base  a  large  well-roonded 

guidance  of  the  earl,  who  possessed  circular  space  like  a  caldron  or  tub: 

an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  nook  hence  its  name.    It  is  unquestionably 

and  comer  of  the  hilly  district.    The  a  great  natural  curiosity,  and  we  be- 

peculiar  nature  of  the  scenery,  the  lieve  it  is  now  much  frequented  by 

Darren  grandeur  of  the  rugged  peaks  tourists  who  journey  through  this  part 

towering  on  high,  and  the  picturesque  of  Scotland 

valleys  below,  excited  the  admiration  On  our  return  to  the  thatched  inn, 
of  the  whole  party.    We  were  struck  we  resolved  to  have  a  little  angling. 
with  the  strange  and  capricious  ad-  The  river  Tweed  is  here  formed  by 
mixture  of  desert  and  comparative  three  small  bums  or  feeders,  taking 
fertility  we  saw  on  every  side;  till,  at  different  directions  through  open  moun- 
length,  the  features  of  the  country  as-  tain  gorges  or  ravines.    About  two 
sumed  a  ruder  aspect,  and  nothing  but  miles  below  Tweedshaws  Inn   they 
precipices  and  deep  ravines  met  the  unite,  and  then  constitute  the  Tweed 
eye.    Hardly  a  living  soul  crossed  our  proper.    The  stream  does  not  average 
path.    Now  and  then  the  shrill  voice  of  more  than  from  three  to  four  yards  in 
some  youne  shepherd  roused  attention,  width  for  a  couple  of  miles  below  the 
but  even  mese  sounds  were  gradually  junction  of  these  tributaries,  but  we 
lost  as  we  proceeded  further;  till,  at  found  it  full  of  fine,  good-sized  trout, 
last,  nought  but  the  rare  cry  of  some  and  we  soon  caught  several  doasena 
mountain  bird,  and  the  sound  of  our  Dr  Paley  we  recognised  as  a  first-rate 
own  horses*  feet,  broke  in  upon  the  fly-fisher,  but  at  the  close   of   our 
gloomy  but  imoressive  silence.  labours  he  had  fewer  fish  than  any  of 
After  several  hours  of  hard  riding  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  the 
we  arrived  at  the  little  inn  at  Tweed-  Italian  noblemen;  not,  however,  from 
shaws,  and  found  it  almost  choke  full  any  lack  of  skill,  but  fix>m  want  of 
of  tourists  like  ourselves;  but  we  fail^  continued  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
to  recognise  among  the  companv  any  his  craft    He  was  fond  of  disputing 
of  our  friends  from  the  west.    In  the  andtalkmg,  whenever  anything  turned 
course,  however,  of  a  few  hours  we  up  that  was  suggestive  to  his  active 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  shaking  and  inquiring  mind    On  one  occasion, 
them  cordially  by  the  hand   The  party  I  looked  behind  and  saw  the  doctor 
consisted  of  a  Dr  Reid  from  Carlisle,  sitting  on  a  lai^e  stone  by  the  river- 
and  two  Italian  noblemen,  who  had  side,  nis  rod  liud  on  the  grass,  and 
sought  refuge  in  this  country  from  lecturing  with  £^«at  earnestness  to  the 
the  political  troubles  and  devastations  Earl  of  Tankerville  and  the  two  Italian 
of  their  own,  occasioned  by  the  revolu-  noblemen.    The  discussion  arose  from 
tionary  army  of  France.    The  inn  we  the  latter  making  some  remarks  on 
then  occupied  stood  at  that  time  on  the  English  soeneiy  and   English  land- 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  from  the  one  scape-painters.  lonly  heardthe  middle 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Tweed-  of  the  debate,  but  I  well  remember 
shaws.    It  was  a  very  small  place,  with  Palev's  remarks.    They  were  vfr6(Ui«?» 
a  low  and  thatched  roof,  and  only  con-  as  follows: — *  It  may  be  observed,  by 
tained  two  principal  apartments,  in  ad-  an  ordinary  and  unartistic  mind,  that 
dition  to  two  or  three  nooks  or  boxes  the  colounng  of  our  landscapes  and 
in  the  attic  to  serve  for  bedrooms.  other  pieces  is,  as  a  general  nue^  much 
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lighter  and  brighter  than  that  of  your  envelope  oar  paintinfis  in  that  bright 

Italian  masters  of  the  old  BchooL    I  hue  which  is  most  delightful  to  our 

think  it  may  be  thus  explained:  in  own  mindB.* 

jour  countiy,  where  these  great  artists  Our  Italian  friends,  who  spoke  the 

arose,  studied,  and  labour^  the  com-  English  language  tolerably  well,  and 

plexion  is  darker  than  in  our  northern  were  great  connoisseurs  of  painting, 

countries;  and  in  order  to  copy  nature  entered  warmly  into  these  remarks  of 

faithfully,  and  to  throw  theu-  figures  the  doctor;  but  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 

boldly  fifom  the  canvas,  they  were  ob-  viUe  cut  short  the  discussion,  by  urg- 

liged  to  darken  their  back-grounds,  ing  us  all  to  attend  to  our  spoi  t,  for 

that  their  pictures  might  be  in  good  he  perceived  that  the  trout  were  rising 

keeping;  henoe  arose  that  deep  colour-  very  freely.    Indeed,  so  capital  was 

ing  YimiAi  is  characteristic  of  their  our  success,  that  in  about  two  hours 

compositions.     Your  far-famed  Italian  we  had  more  fish  than  our  creels  could 

akralso  exhibits  a  darker  blue  than  contain;  and  so  indifferent  and  fasti- 

otir  own;  and  in  order  to  reduce  all  dious  did  we  become  at  last,  that  we 

the  colours  to  a  proper  tone,  greens  of  threw  back  into  the  stream  every  trout 

a  deep  shade  were  very  commonly  em-  that  was  not  above  half-a-pound  in 

ployed.    Even  in  Claude's  light  sunny  weight. 

sceues,  this  depth  of  tone  is  observable.  The  chief  thing  that  now  concerned 
The  love  of  chiaro-scuro  is  indeed  bet-  us  was,  how  to  get  ourselves  all  com- 
ter  developed  in  your  Italian  schools  fortably  housed  for  the  night  His 
—more  especially  in  the  Venetian —  lordship's  servant  had  been  beating 
than  in  our  own;  which  is  mainly  up  all  day  among  the  farmhouses,  cot- 
oving  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  tages,  and  the  Crook  Inn  (the  last  of 
this  principle  was  practically  marked  which  was  at  this  time  but  a  very 
out  I  am  not  able  to  dive  mto  prac-  small  house),  for  lodgings,  and  had  so 
tical  expositions:  nor  can  I  very  clearly  far  succeeded  as  to  procure  for  each 
show  that  in  tne  Venetian  style  of  a  clean  and  comfortable  bed:  though 
painting  a  closer  approach  was  made  some  of  us  were  separated  by  consi- 
to  nature  than  in  any  other;  but  it  ^  derable  distances  of  locality;  but  this 
appears  to  me  that  colour  was  here  was  a  trifling  inconvenience.  I  got 
suoordinate  to  li^ht,  as  it  is  both  perched  up  into  a  small  attic -room, 
oaturally  and  philosophically ;  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Crook;  and  as 
unless  this  pnnciple  be  maintain-  soon  as  I  got  a  cup  of  tea,  I  took  out 
ed,  and  pursued  in  a  manner  some-  my  note-M>ok,  to  jot  down  the  chief 
what  analogous  to  that  of  the  Vene-  occurrences  of  the  day.  And  I  would 
tian  school  excellence  in  hght  and  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  by  the 
shade  cannot  be  expected.  IlLe  great  way,  that,  if  anything  has  to  be  writ- 
thing  with  artists  is  to  copy  na-  ten  about,  it  should  always  be  done 
tore  in  their  tone  of  colour.  She  is  when  the  impressions  are  fresh  on  the 
the  supreme  mistress  of  all  artistio  mind.  It  is  generally  useless  to  try 
displays.  If  our  landscapes  can  be  and  regain  them,  when  a  certain  in- 
painted  in  conformity  with  her  plain  terval  of  time  has  elapsed,  ere  they  be 
suggestions,  and  according  to  those  transferred  to  the  paper.  The  same 
principles  which  she  has  laid  down  vision  never  comes  twice  to  the  eye  of 
and  sanctioned,  they  will  be  equally  the  pen.  If  you  scare  it  away,  you 
as  correct  and  deserving  of  admiration  might  as  well  fish  for  a  trout  after  he 
as  the  most  esteemed  of  your  best  has  seen  you,  and  darted  under  a 
Italian  productiona  You  may  very  stone,  or  beneath  his  overhanging  bank 
natniully  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  or  root. 

dull  and  sombre  character  of  our  at-  On  the  following  morning  we  all 

moephere,  particularly  during'the  win-  assembled,  from  our  scattered  dormi- 

ter  months,  would  have  impressed  the  tories,  at  the  parlour  of  the  Crook  Inn, 

same  charaioteron  our  landscapes;  but  and  a  formidable   party  we   made, 

this  is,  allow  me  to  say,  a  mistake :  After  breakfast,  we  resolved  to  devote 

greedy  of  sunshine,  because  we  possess  ourselves  sedulously  to  our  sport;  and 

cumparatively  so  little,  we  seize  those  as  our  number  was  considerable,  and 

moments  for  representation  when  na-  there  were  other  angling  tourists  at 

tore  ^»pean  in  ner  gayest  attire,  and  the  inn  besides  ourselves,  we  thofoght 
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it  the  best  plan  to  dLstribute  our  party  mileB  an  hour.  The  descent  is  zreat. 
over  certain  portbns  of  the  main  river,  At  every  few  rods,  cascades  break 
that  we  mignt  not  whip  the  luck  out  over  ledges,  and  boil  up  in  miniature 
of  each  other's  hands.  I  proposed  to  pools  below.  The  trees  on  either  side 
Br  Paley  and  our  two  Italian  friends,  shut  out  all  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
that  we  would  leave  the  Tweed,  and  and  for  the  most  part  the  bushes  line 
ascend  one  of  its  mountain  tributaries,  the  banks  so  closely,  and  cast  their 
which  flowed  into  it  at  no  great  dis-  arms  over  so  widely,  as  to  create  a 
tanoe  from  the  Crook  This  proposi-  twilightj  not  a  grey  twilight,  as  of 
tion  was  readily  assented  to;  ana  we  light  losing  its  lustre,  but  a  transpa* 
immediately  put  ourselves  into  a  po-  rent,  black  twilight,  which  softens  no- 
sition  to  carry  it  into  full  operation,  thing,  but  gives  more  ruggedness  to 
Few  anglers  in  England  have  ever  ex-  the  rocks,  and  a  sombre  aspect  to  the 
perienced  the  excitement  and  pleasure  shrubs  and  fairest  flower&  It  is  a 
of  fishing  up  a  mountain  torrent  in  great  matter  to  take  a  trout  early  in 
Scotland  An  angler  may  be  said  to  your  trial:  it  gives  one  more  heart; 
obtain  a  new  seTue  when  he  does  this,  it  serves  to  keep  us  about  our  buainess. 
Trouting  in  a  mountain  brook  is  an  Otherwise,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  un- 
experienceoflife  so  distinct  from  eveiy  profitable  reverie;  we  wake  up,  and 
other,  that  every  man  should  eDJoy  it  find  ourselves  standing  in  a  dream, 
at  least  once.  This  being  denied  to  halfnaeeing,  half-imaginmg,undersome 
many  thousands  of  expert  and  zealous  covert  of  overarching  branches,  where 
disciples  of  the  rod,  the  next  best  the  stream  flows  black  and  broad 
thing  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir-  among  rocks,  whose  moss  is  green 
cumstanoes  is  to  describe  an  adven-  above  the  water,  and  dark  below  it 
ture  of  this  kind.  This  we  shall  now  But  see  what  olue  violets  and  prim- 
attempt,  without  keeping  ourselves  roses  have  ventured  in  hither.  In 
strictly  to  the  brook  we  are  now  about  these  black  shades,  through  which  the 
to  ascend,  but  describing  the  enter-  sun  seldom  penetrates,  there  is  yet  the 
prise  generally,  with  reference  to  many  light  of  flowers.  What  place  is  so 
other  MUy  streams,  where  anglers  are  dark,  that  there  is  no  li^t,  if  we  can 
wont  to  recreate  themselves  during  the  only  wait  till  the  eye  is  used  to  its 
summer  months.  minute  quantity  1  and  what  place  is 

Well,  then,  here  goes  for  a  rugged  so  barren,  and  rugeed,  and  so  homelv, 

mountain  rivulet  in  Scotland,     w^e  that  there  is  no  beauty,  if  we  only 

have  a  stiffish  and  rather  shortish  rod,  have  the  sensibility  to  relish  beauty  I 

in  two  joints,  and  a  reel   We  walk  up  But  by  these  flowers,  and  more  which 

the  mountain  road,  listening  as  we  go  we  dimly  see  through  the  bushes,  and 

to  the  roar  of  the  brook  on  the  len.  lower  down,  we  judge  that  the  rough 

In  about  a  mile,  the  road  crosses  it,  foliage  of  trees  is  getting  thinner,  and 

and  begins  to  lift  itself  up  along  the  we  are  making  an  approach  to  a  more 

mountain-side,  leaving  the  stream  at  open  space.  l%e  stream  sweepsgrandly 

every  step  lower  down  on  our  right,  about  an  angle,  and  we  open  upon  a 

You  no  more  see  it  flashins  through  bright,  half-sunlighted  reach  of  water, 

the  leaves;  but  its  softenea  rush  is  We  emerge  from  a  long  shadowy  andi- 

audible  at  any  moment  you  may  choose  way  of  leaves  and  trees,  and  stand  in 

to  pause  and  listen.  the  mouth  of  its  darkness  to  look  down 

We  dart  into  it  below  a  smart  foamy  upon  that  illuminated  spot  The 
fall  We  have  on  strone  shoes  or  leaves  struck  with  light  from  above 
boots,  and  other  rig  suitable.  Select-  are  translucent  in  all  their  softer  parts; 
ing  an  entrance,  we  step  in,  and  the  while  their  opaque  framework  stands 
swift  stream  attacks  our  legs  with  im-  in  fine  contrast  The  sunlight  comes 
mense  earnestness,  threatening  at  first  chequering  through  the  leaves,  which, 
to  take  us  off  them;  a  few  minutes,  movmeinasentlewind,seemt0  8hsiEe 
however,  will  settle  all  that,  and  make  it  off  m>m  memselves.  It  fiaUs  upon 
us  quite  at  home.  The  bottom  of  the  the  imcovered  surface  of  the  whirung 
brook  is  not  sand  or  gravel,  but  rocks,  brook,  and  flashes  back  in  inconstant 
of  every  shape,  in  every  position,  of  all  and  fragmentary  glances.  The  gravel 
sizes,  bare  or  moss-covered;  the  stream  beneath  glows;  the  moss  upon  the  up- 
going  over  them  at  the  rate  of  ten  heaved  stones  has  a  golden  greenness, 
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as  if  it  exhaled  about  itself  an  atmo-  sup  up  a  mouthful  of  drink,  and  hear- 
gphere  of  colour;  the  rocks  that  creep  tily  wish  that  somebody  you  know 
down  to  the  banks,  covered,  too,  with  could  only  be  peeping  through  the 
deep  moss,  take  in  spots  a  stray  re-  bushes  at  your  predicament,  getting  a 
fleeted  light,  and  seem  luminous  rather  great  deal  of  mnocent  happiness  at 
than  illumined.  A  hemlock-tree  by  your  expense,  but  not  at  your  damage. 
the  hank  forms  a  sort  of  green  ten£  Ghitherins  up  our  awkward  body, 
a  hollow  spire;.  We  perdianoe  fall  we  slunge  along  down  stream,  through 
into  a  musmg  mood,  and  say  within  the  radmnt  spots  into  the  dark,  up  to 
ourselves,  we  should  like  these  beau-  the  falls,  .over  which  we  peer;  and 
ties  transferred  to  our  own  cottage  re-  learning  discretion  from  experience, 
Riiience:  Thia  stream,  too,  ougnt  to  we  deem  it  best  to  take  the  shore,  and 
flow  just  below  the  little  srove  at  the  walk  round  the  fall  We  are  repaid 
foot  of  our  garden;  and  tnat  gigantic  for  the  trouble  by  three  trout,  neatly 
rock,  grandly  unshapen  as  it  is,  which  slipped  out  of  their  aqueous  nent  into 
has  0^  heaved  out  of  its  bed  at  some  our  willow  basket  Stepping  in  again, 
far-disCant  day,  and  cast  down  here,  we  pursue  our  way  with  varied  expe- 
cradbing  like  a  thunderbolt — oh  yes,  rience  for  a  quarter-of-a-mile,  when 
we  must  have  that  too  in  our  grounds,  we  enter  a  narrow  gorge.  The  rocks 
Bat  just  here  our  feet  slippid  from  come  down  in  a  body  to  the  stream  on 
the  unsteady  stone,  and  the  vision  either  side.  There  are  no  side  bushes, 
horst  like  one  of  the  bubbles  at  our  The  way  opens  up  through  the  air,  far 
feet,  as  fair  and  as  fragile.  above  you,  to  the  receding  mountain- 
Bat  look  down  below,  through  this  sides,  upon  which  stand  a  few  dwarf- 
sapphire  and  emerald  atmosphere,  and  ish  trees.  The  very  stream  seems  to 
«ee  the  dark  arches  into  which  the  take  something  of  dignity  from  its  sur- 
6tream  presses  headlong.  The  descent  roundings.  It  gathers  its  forces,  con- 
is  greater  there;  and  the  water  makes  tracts  its  channel,  darkens  its  surface, 
haste  into  the  shadows;  while  the  and  moves  down  to  a  succession  of 
trees  frown  upon  it,  and  cast  up  pearl-  falls,  over  which  one  feels  no  disposi- 
drops,  as  it  wheels  toward  a  plunge,  tion  to  plunge.  And  so,  climbing  along 
that  even  in  that  gloom  seems  to  emit  the  edges  of  the  rock,  prying  into  each 
a  pale  light.  One  could  stand  here  crevice  with  our  toes,  grasping  twig, 
bv  the  hour.  This  rush  of  wild  waters  and  root,  and  stem,  we  perch  ourselves 
aix>at  our  feet;  this  utter  lawlessness  midway,  where  we  see  the  fall  above 
of  power  and  beauty,  so  solitary,  with  us,  and  look  down  to  the  fall  below  us. 
each  instant  contrasts  with  the  sound  Here  we  dream  for  half-an-hour — a 
of  watos  beneath,  and  of  leaves  above ;  waking,  gazing  dream.  We  study  each 
and  you  alone,  standing  in  the  fasci*  shoal  and  indentation  of  the  water— 
natioiL  until  you  feel  as  if  vou  were  a  its  bursts  of  crystal  drops,  ever-chang- 
part  of  tiie  scene ;  and  then  tnat  strange  inc,  yet  always  the  same.  On  the  far 
f^Q8ati<Mi  steals  over  you,  as  if  you  siae  come  down  sheaves  of  water-stems: 
were  exhalinff — ^as  if  you  were  passing  nowhere  is  the  water  transparent  ana 
oot  of  yourself^  and  going  into  diffusive  colourless.  From  side  to  side,  from 
ailiaiioe  with  the  whole  scene.  You  top  to  bottom,  within  and  without,  it 
reel,  and  start,  and  wake  up,  saying  is  stuck  through  and  through  with  air- 
Well—well,  tlus  is  not  trouting;  ana  mixed  drops,  so  that  it  sheets  down 
start  off,  forgetful  of  stones,  crevices,  from  top  to  bottom  like  a  flow  of  dia- 
sUppery  moss,  and  roots  of  trees,  as  monds,  and  pearls,  and  crsrstahL  Be- 
if  you  were  on  a  level  road  You  are  neath  are  long  tnmks  of  trees,  which 
brooi^t,  however,  to  consciousness  at  some  of  the  frequent  spates  bring  down 
TOUT  th^  step  and  slip,  by  a  plunge,  and  hurl  over,  where,  striking  head- 
and  find  yourself  in  the  most  natural  long,  thejr  have  stuck  fast,  and  lie 
maoner  upon  vour  hands  and  knees,  gaunt-upright 
You  cannot  help  laughing  at  your  lu-  How  rich  and  rare  are  the  mosses 
dicTQus  posture:  the  water  damming  in  this  ravine!  We  sit  down  on  their 
itself  up  upon  yon  as  unceremoniously  moist  plush,  and  find  miniature  palms 
as  if  yoQ  were  a  loe.  and  maldng  a  pet  and  fern-like  branches,  and  all  manner 
eddy  in  the  neignoourhood  of  your  ofreal  and  fancifril  resemblances.  The 
hreeeboa-pockei     You  even  stop  to  flowers  too,  these  humble  friends,  have 
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not  forsaken  this  wild  fflen:  they  have  clatter  of  some  mill  or  farmyard;  and 
crept  up  to  drink  at  the  very  edge  of  in  a  few  moments  the  brook  was  con- 
the  water;  they  hang  secure  and  fear-  verted  into  some  huge  mill  or  horse- 
less from  crevices  on  the  face  of  the  pond;  and  then  vanished  all  our  day- 
perpendicular  rocks,  and  every  way  dreams  engendered  in  the  wild  and 
different  species  are  retreating  to  their  unfrequented  recesses  of  the  higher 
seed-forms,  or  advancing  to  their  bud,  parts  of  the  stream, 
or  are  shaking  their  blossoms  to  the  There  is  a  peculiarity  connected  with 
wind,  which  comes  up  from  the  gorge  angling  in  the  Tweed  It  often  hap- 
made  by  the  falling  water.  pens  that  the  best  da^s  for  sport  are 

Here,  indeed,  is  good  companionship  obtained  in  small  tnbutaries,  espe- 

— ^here  is  space  for  deep  and  strange  cially  if  there  has  been  a  sharp  shower 

joy.    If  the  thought  turns  to  populous  among  the  hills,  which  has  made  the 

cities,  it  seems  like  a  dream.    One  can  streams  a  little  thick  and  puddly.    On 

hardly  realise  the  existence  of  crowded  such  occasions,  the  trout  m  the  main 

streets,  narrow  alleys,  and  the  din  and  water  are  quite  sulky,  while  those  in 

squalor  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  the  brooks  feed  greedily  on  everything 

turn  in  our  great  hives  of  commercial  presented  to  them.    There  is,  more- 

and  manufacturing  enterprise.    In  this  over,  a  very  marked  distinction,  both 

dim  twilight,  without  a  voice  except  as  to  the  general  size  and  colour,  be- 

of  wind  and  waters,  where  all  is  prim-  tween  the  trout  of  the  feeders  to  the 

eval,  solitary,  and  rudely  beautiful,  we  Tweed,  and  those  in  the  chief  river 

seem  as  if  lifted  above  ourselves.    Our  itself;  and  this  distinction  remains 

own  nature — our  longings — our  hopes  from  year  to  year  the  same.    It  has 

and  affections — our  faith  and  trust  in  auite  a  permanency  of  character,  and 

a  superior  Being,  appear  to  live  here  doubtless  owes  its  existence  to  perma- 

with  quiet  and  unshrinking  life;  nei-  nent  causes  likewise.    When  we  came 

ther  ruffled  nor  driven  back,  nor  over-  from  our  excursion  up  the  rivulet,  we 

laid  by  all  the  contacts,  and  burdens,  found,  on  comparing  notes,  that  Dr 

and  duties  of  multitudinous  life  in  the  Paley  and  I  had  nearly  equal  num- 

city !    We  ask  ourselves,  why  may  we  bers,  and  all  the  fish  about  the  same 

not  carry  from  such  solitudes  that  size,  but  that  our  Italian  cousins  fell 

freshness  which  we  feel — that  trust-  considerably  behind.    The  doctor  was 

fulness  to  what  is  real — ^that  repug-  enchanted  with  his  day's  exploits;  and 

nance  to  all  that  is  mere  ojitside  and  rather  the  more  so,  when  he  came  back 

artificial  ?   Why  cannot  we  always  find  to  the  Crook,  and  found  that  the  earl 

this  spirituality  of  converse  as  readily  and  his  party  had  only  had  partial 

as  in  these  lonely  mountain  brooks?  success  in  the  main  river.    They  had 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  A  few  caught,  however^  one  clean -run  sal- 
more  spotted  spoils  await  us  below,  mon  of  about  eight,  and  a  fine  red 
We  ms^e  for  some  choice  part  of  the  trout  nearly  two  pounds  weight  After 
brook.  We  pierce  the  hollow  of  over-  the  usual  congratulations  and  inqui- 
han^g  bushes — ^we  strike  across  the  ries  on  meeting  again,  we  set  to  work 
patcnes  of  simlight,  which  grow  more  on  a  good  substantial  dinner,  and  soon 
frequent  as  we  get  lower  down  to-  became  very  merry.  Our  acoommoda- 
wards  the  plaiiL  We  take  our  share  tion  was  of  a  roughish  cast;  but  this 
of  tumbles  and  slips;  we  patiently  ex-  amounted  to  nothmg.  It  is  aatonish- 
tricate  our  entangled  line,  again  and  ing  how  soon  we  can  throw  off  the  de- 
again,  as  it  is  sucked  down  under  some  licacies  and  little  comforts  of  polished 
bush  root,  or  whirled  round  some  net-  life.  By  living  a  few  days  in  this 
work  of  foUage  protruding  from  the  half-wilderness  condition,  we  seem  to 
bank.  Here  and  there  we  forget  our  be  cut  off  almost  from  civili»Eition 
errand  as  we  break  in  upon  some  cove  and  the  past.  We  forget  the  luxu- 
of  moss,  when  our  damtv  feet  halt  ries,  and  beauties,  and  diseases  of 
upon  green  velvet,  more  beautiful  a  society.  Just  now  we  do  not  care 
thousand  times  than  ever  sprunjy^  from  either  to  enjoy  them  or  to  cure  them, 
looms  at  Brussels  or  Kiddermmster.  We  eat  with  jack-knives  and  old  bro- 
At  length,  however,  the  charm  was  ken  pewter  or  iron  spoons,  and  drink 
broken;  and  we  became  the  most  pro-  out  of  rusty  tin  and  broken  ware  pota 
Baic  of  mortals.   We  heard  the  distant  We  throw  ourselves  on  the  moaqr  or 
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grassy  banks  of  the  streams,  and  al-  rather  conceive  the  Deity  as  a  perfect 
modt  declare  we  shall  never  be  tempted  artist,  who  created  beauty  and  har* 
to  lie  in  a  feather-bed  again.  One  of  mony,  because  he  could  not  help  it; 
tbe  best  effects  of  this  rambling  life  because  wherever  he  worked,  he  must 
with  the  rod,  is  the  complete  separa-  express  his  own  nature,  and  it  was  im- 
tion  it  makes,  for  a  time,  oetween  our-  possible  for  him  to  make  a  universe^ 
si'lves  and  our  outward  habitual  life,  without  making  it  in  order  and  beauty. 
The  soul  rises  up,  and  throws  off  the  It  would  have  been  eaually  so,  if  no 
coverings  which  have  been  gathered  eye,  or  ear,  or  mind,  had  ever  been 
oTer  itiielf,  and  over  the  things  about  created  to  enjoy  it.  Yet  I  conceive 
it.  It  looks  abroad  beyond  the  rela-  such  a  Being  must  intensely  ei^oy  our 
tions  which  circumstances  have  fast-  pleasure  in  his  works.' 
ened  upon  it  here.  It  sees  clearly  'Thank  you,  my  lord,'  said  Paley; 
a  nobler  path  set  before  it,  alwavs  *andl  would  take  the  libertv  of  throw- 
longed  for  but  never  trod;  it  feels  tne  ing  out  a  doubt — more  with  the  view 
vanitr  and  worthlessness  of  many  of  to  touching  other  minds,  than  to  ex- 
the  objects  for  which  men  usually  toil;  press  one  of  my  own — whether  such 
it  seems  to  stand  above  the  narrow-  discoveries,  made  by  recent  philoso- 
ness  of  sects,  the  prejudices  of  nations,  phers,  showing  a  type  of  structure  run- 
the  childishness,  and  thoughtlessness,  ning  through  the  animal  creation,  as 
and  illiberality  of  men,  and  to  mea-  if  the  Deity  had  created  on  great  ne- 
6u:e  things  by  their  infinite  standards,  cessary  principles,  or  on  archet3rpal 
and  it  breathes  for  a  time  something  ideas  which  lay  back  in  his  own  na- 
like  a  spiritual  atmosphere.  ture,  did  not  weaken  the  old  argu- 
Dr  Paley  remarked,  after  our  repast,  ment  from  individual  contrivance  to  a 
that  he  had  been  much  struck,  in  our  contriver  or  creator;  whether,  for  in- 
peregrinations  up  the  brook,  with  the  stance,  you  could  speak  of  a  particular 
oeauty  and  variety  of  the  Ttiosses  which  limb  and  arrangement  of  muscles  pro- 
ve met  with  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  ducing  certain  effects,  as  proving  the 
He  had  gathered  many  specimens  of  design  of  the  Maker  in  that  special 
them.  I  happened  to  remark  to  him,  case,  when  you  found  that  the  placing 
that  the  notion  that  the  Deity  had  of  this  limb  was  part  of  a  great  plan; 
made  everything  so  beautiful,  even  in  in  some  conditions  it  being  only  rudi- 
the  most  minute  objecta,  as  incite-  mentary  and  imperfect,  in  others  half- 
menta  to  gratitude,  in  order  to  give  us  developed,  and  in  others  still  more 
pleasure,  seemed  to  me  only  a  half  view  developed,  and  useful  for  more  objects 
of  the  subject  Science  shows  that  the  than  in  the  case  supposed  ?  ^Vhether 
same  exouisite  beauty  ^oes  into  the  the  general  features  of  this  vast  plan 
most  hidaen  objects — ^thmgs,  like  the  did  not  rather  indicate  an  intelligent 
mosses  and  shells  on  the  sea-bottom  contriver,  than  any  particular  instance 
and  the  crystals  of  the  snow,  which  of  special  skill  or  intention?* 
never  could  be  rev«ded  to  human  eye.        The  earl  replied,  *  That  he  could  not 

*  You  are  right,*  said  the  doctor,  see  why  they  should  not  indicate  both 
vith  great  emphasis,  'and  the  same  individual  contrivances  and  general 
thing  may  be  said  relative  to  the  won-  contrivances.  It  was  the  old  truth, 
derful  harmony  and  proportion  which  variety  coming  under  the  great  law  of 
scientific  discoveries  reveal  in  every  simplicity.  A  rudimentary  oi^gan  in 
part  of  the  creation— in  the  laws  of  one  case,  would  disprove  nothing  in 
the  planets,  the  structure  of  animals,  regard  to  the  invention  manifested  in 
or  in  mineral  crystallisation.  It  seems  a  perfect  organ  in  another.  A  vast 
a  narrow  view  to  make  man  the  aim  universal  plan  may  have  within  it 
and  object  of  all  this  wonderful  order  continual  individual  contrivances;  and 
--even  to  make  his  earth  the  centre  of  the  imperfect  or  nidimentary  con- 
of  intelligent  existence.  The  harmony  trivances  we  can  only  say,  We  are 
was  where  no  eye  or  ear  could  ever  ignorant* 

be.  I  alwavB  think  of  the  Almighty  '  Come,  now,'  said  Mr  Ralph  Brand- 
as  making  all  pleasure  and  beauty,  be*  lin^,  '  vou  are  diving  too  deep  for  our 
cause  it  gave  Himself  pleasure.*  limited  knowledge  and  capacities;  let 

*  I  do  not,'  said  the  Earl  of  Tanker-  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  contriv- 
▼iUe, '  essentially  differ  from  you;  but  ance  I  made  use  of  to-day  for  taldng 
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trout     I  used  a  charm,  a  kind  of  at  this  anecdote  of  their  oountrymao, 

strongly -scented  hait,  wnich  an  old  and  they  affirmed  that   odoriferous 

London  friend  of  mine  gave  me  kut  compounds  were  frequently  used  in 

summer,  and  which,  he  said,  would  Italy,  especially  by  those  who  fished 

enable  me  to  take  all  the  fish  in  any  in  still  waters,  such  as  canals,  lakee^ 

pool  where  it  was  used'  and  the  like. 

'  Bah ! '  said  the  earl,  'these  nostrums        '  But  with  poor  success,  I  daresay,* 

are  all  gone  by  long  i^o.'  said  the  earL    *  I  have  seen  a  kind  of 

'  Well  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  fishing  in  Rome  which  I  think  amus- 

my   lord,'   said   Mr   Ralph ;    '  these  ing  enough,  especially  to  a  foreigner, 

strongly-scented  compoimds  are  among  From  a  reiy  early  period  of  carnival 

the  oldest  devices  for  the  capture  of  festivities,  in  most  Catholic  countries, 

fish  of  every  kind.    I  have  one  pre-  there  has  been  a  custom  of  little  groups 

scription  of  the  thirteenth,  and  I  have  of  two  or  three  persons,  under  masks, 

seen  another  of  the  date  of  the  four-  going  the  round  of  the  streets  with 

teenth  centuiy.     Thev  seem  suffici-  long  fishing-rods,  furnished  with  a 

ently  absurd,  I  am  free  to  confess;  line  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and 

but  there  may  be  something  in  them,  made  of  small  twine  or  strong  horse- 

after  all'  hair.    At  the  end  of  this  is  appended 

'You  had  better  appeal  to  your  own  a  metal  button  and  a  piece  of  sponge, 

individual  experience,  Mr  Brandling;  Thus  equipped,  the  parties  set  oat 

it  is  a  surer  guide  than  any  musty  on  a  tour  among  the  crowd,  holding 

black-letter  lore.    What  success  had  out  a  promise  t&it  whoever  shall  be 

you  yesterday  with  your  own  com-  so  adroit  as  to  catch  the  button  in  his 

pound  f  mouth,  will  be  rewarded  with  a  small 

'  Nothing,  I  must  confesa*  piece  of  silver  money.    The  sponge  is 

'  I  fancy  not,*  rejoined  the  earl;  'but  saturated  with  paints— black,  red,  and 
now,  when  we  are  speaking  on  the  yellow.  The  amusement  lies  in  ma- 
subject,  I  shall  tell  you  a  story  of  Sam  naging  the  rod,  in  imitation  of  worm- 
Foote,  the  famous  comedian.  Sam  fishing,  in  such  a  way,  by  dodging  it 
was  diuing  at  £ton  with  a  party,  up  and  down  over  the  gaping  mouths 
among  whom  was  a  Si^or  Domine-  seeking  to  lay  hold  of  the  button,  as 
cetti,  an  Italian  physician,  who  had  to  be&ub  the  faces  of  these  human 
the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  of  gudgeons  with  the  paint  from  the 
a  quacK,  but  who  reaU^sd  a  great  for-  sponga  When  managed,  it  is  a  veiT 
tune  here.  The  doctor  was  profrisely  comical  affair,  and  generally  excites  a 
perfumed,  and  this  was  offensive  to  good  deal  of  merriment  and  attention. 
Foote,  who  never  could  bear  anything  The  anglers  always  promptly  pay  the 
of  this  kind.  Some  friends  proposed  prize,  whenever  the  button  is  iairly 
to  have  a  fishing  party  on  the  river,  caught  in  the  mouth.  These  "fishers 
A  punt,  with  chairs  and  tackle,  was  of  men*' are  commonly  above  the  ave- 
provided  at  Piper's,  near  the  bridge;  rage  height,  and  on  this  account  com- 
and  as  the  party  stood  at  the  door  of  mand  a  wider  and  freer  range  of  the 
the  old  boatman,  talking  of  the  learn-  rod  and  line  over  the  heacu  of  the 
ing  of  the  college,  Foote  was  working  crowd.  Whenever  the  unlucky  wi^ts 
his  nostrils  backwards  and  forwards,  have  their  faces  copiously  bedaubed 
saving,  "Pshaw!  confound  your  scents!  with  paint,  there  is  a  general  and 
I  hate  all  scents !  **— "  Vat  is  dat  for  ?  hearty  roar  of  laughter  from  the  spec- 
MiQe  Gote,  you  hate  sefiM^  Maistare  tators.  During  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
Foote— you  who  are  the  greatest  of  X.,  two  of  the  leading  clergy  of  Rome 
wits?** — "No — no,**  said  the  player;  lost  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
"  I  hate  fops  and  fools.** — "Ah  I  dat  is  frolicsome  amusement  auring  the  car- 
good,**  replied  the  doctor;  "ha!  ha!  nival  They  refused  to  give  a  piece  of 
na!**  The  party  remained  on  the  money  to  a  man  who  had  fiurlyand 
Thames  till  dusk,  but  caught  no  fish,  cleverly  caught  the  button  in  his  mouth, 
"  Veree  strange !"  cried  the  doctor. —  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was  no- 
" Strange!"  echoed  Foote;  "zounda  toriously  of  a  very  questionable  cha- 
doctor,  the  fish  smelt  you,  and  would  racter.  This  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
not  bite  !"*  bystanders,  who  took  the  part  of  the 

Our  Italian  friends  laughed  heartily  man,  and  the  affair  led  to  the  assassi- 
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nation  of  both  clergymeiL    This  fish-  The  morning  proved  wet,  and  the 

ing  amufiement  I  have  witnessed  both  river  had  come  down  thick  and  rather 

in  Frence  and  the  Netherlands.*  heavy.    There  was  a  eeneral  desire 

*  That  is  catching  live  fish  with  a  that  some  should  try  tne  salnum-^oe 

vengeance,'  said  Dx  Paley.  as  bait;  the  water  being  in  good  con- 

'It  is  indeed,'  rejoined  the  earl;  'and  dition  for  it  Four  of  uie  party  were 
now  that  phrase  "five  fish"  has  brought  amply  provided  with  this  article,  and 
to  my  recollection  an  amusing  incident  in  about  a  couple  of  hours  they  bM  had 
whidi  happened  to  my  friend  David  more  fine  trout  than  their  baskets  would 
Garrick,  who  told  me  the  story  in  nearly  hold.  There  is  something  absolutely 
the  following  words:—  "  I  had  been  for  mysterious  about  the  use  of  this  bait; 
some  weeks  unwell,  and  determined  and  one  can  scarcely  avoid  giving 
to  go  to  the  country  for  a  few  days,  countenance  to  the  doctrines  of  c£in?w, 
to  tiy  and  ^et  up  m^  strength  I  or-  and  odoriferous  fascinations.  I  went 
dered  a  ch^Sse,  and  m  half-an-hour  it  myself  on  this  occasion  to  reaches  of 
was  at  my  door;  and  I  told  the  post-  still  water,  where,  under  other  circum- 
boy  to  take  me  to  any  inn  out  of  town,  stances,  I  never  would  have  dr^uned 
where  I  might  have  good  air,  a  clean  of  throwing  in  a  Une,  and  I  stood  pull- 
room,  and  no  clatter.  In  two  hours  ing  out  the  fish  in  a  siirprisingly  quick 
and  a -quarter  I  was  at  Longford,  manner;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  you 
This  is  a  strangling  village  on  the  road  are  forced  into  the  conclusion  tnat 
to  Windsor,  about  fourteen  miles  from  they  must  have  a  most  ravenous  fond- 
the  metropolis.  As  the  landlord  helped  ness  for  the  roe,  and  that  through 
me  out  of  the  chaise,  *  You  may  see,*  some  one  or  more  of  their  senses  or 
friend,'  said  I,  *  I  am  an  invalid,  and  instincts,  they  have  likewise  the  means 
I  am  elad  to  observe  written  on  your  of  detecting  its  existence  at  a  consider- 
sign, '  Live  Fish."  Let  me  have  some  able  distance.  Mr  Brandling  thought 
dre^ed  for  dinner  directly;  it  is  in-  the  success  we  had  to-day  with  mis 
deed  the  only  thing  I  can  eat;  but  to  bait  went  a  long  way  in  demonstrat- 
serve  the  house,  you  may  add  some-  ing  that  the  finny  tribes  had  a  keen 
thing  else  you  have  in  the  larder  that  sense  of  smelling;  and  even  the  Earl 
is  delicate.'  I  waited  until  I  grew  of  Tankerville  did  not  now  appear  so 
faint,  when  the  landlord  bounced  into  determined  a  sceptic  as  to  their  poe- 
the  room,  and  sneaked  down  under  session  of  this  odoriferous  instinct  in 
my  nose  a  fat  baked  shotdder  of  mut-  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  But,  after 
tooL  smothered  with  onions.  *  Zounds!'  all,  to  fish  witn  this  salted  roe  is  a 
said  I,  ' Where's  the  fish?  I  expected  hucksterinq  mode  of  angling.  I  have 
trout  from  the  stream  here,  or  gudgeon,  always  haa  a  great  personal  dishke  to 

or  eels,  or  CTay-fish,  at  least,  or it;  though  I  have  occasionally  used  it; 

He  answered  me.  *  They  never  had  any  more,  however,  from  motives  of  curio- 
but  salt-water  fisn,  and  they  only  came  sity  than  anything  else.  The  frequent 
from  London  once  a-week,  except  by  use  of  it  wars  against  the  chief  ooject 
particular  order.' —  ' Then  your  sign  in  all  angling,  that  is  not  mere  pot 
tells  an  untruth?'  said  L — 'An  Irish  aneling.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  to 
gentleman/  said  he,  *  accused  me  of  fish  for  his  dinner,  that  is  quite  a  dif- 
that  last  Friday;  for  when  I  brought  ferent  matter.  All  means  are  then 
him  to  table  as  fine  and  fresh  a  had-  lawful  and  expedient  But  when  gen- 
dock  as  ever  swam  in  the  sea,  he  fiew  tlemen  fish  for  sport,  they  voluntarily 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  cried  out,  place  themselves  under  a  code  of  laws 
'*  Landlord,  your  board  writes  up,  to  which  they  are  bound  to  pay  the 
'  Live  Fish,'  and,  bv  St  Patrick,  you  most  implicit  obedience.  The  grand 
•ooondrel,  this  boiled  haddock  is  as  object  or  this  code  is  to  elevate  and 
dead  as  a  herring!"'  spirituaUse  the  art  of  rod-fishing;  to 

'  My  lord  and  gentlemen,'  said  Paley,  make  it  a  gentlemanly  recreation ;  and 

*  the  night  is  now  far  spent    We  must  to  look  upon  the  capture  of  fish  as  al- 

retire,  or  we  shall  be  m  a  mudly  con-  together  a  subordinate  object  to  the 

dition  for  to-morrow's  sport'  cheerful  and  healthy  rambling  by  the 

To  this  appeal  a  ^neral  assent  was  river-aide,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  love 

given,  and  we  all  dispersed  to  oar  re-  of  nature  in  all  her  simple  and  unso- 

vpeetive  roosting  localities.  phisticated  moods  and  phases.    This 
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it  ifi  which  oonBtitutes  angling — ^which  Bounds  of  the  oountiy,  the  thousand 
makes  a  man  a  trae  angler — ^and  which  forms  the  spirit  of  life  assumes,  and 
imparts  to  him  rational  pleasure  and  the  combinations  of  thought  ana  em- 
intellectiial  improvement  We  readily  ployment  springing  from  these,  are 
admit  that  the  sport  of  angling  is  the  common  patrimony  of  our  race; 
somewhat  confined  in  its  range  and  and  the  great  bulk  of  men  are  prin- 
object;  but  it  must  be  remembered  cipaJl^  happy  because  they  know  how 
that  a  large  class  of  men  are  fitted  bv  to  enjoy  tnis  common  benefit,  and  re- 
nature  to  make  the  most  of  such  fuse  to  barter  its  possession  for  the 
limited  sources  of  amusement,  and  are  fictitious  distinctions  of  the  world 
able  to  bring  so  many  of  their  plea-  It  will  be  found  from  experience,  as 
santest  thoughts  and  feelings  to  bear  well  as  from  the  very  constitution 
upon  them,  that  they  can  draw  a  larger  of  things,  that  few  persons  are  of  a 
amount  or  positive  enjoyment  from  more  happy  turn  of  mind  than  ane* 
them  than  others  who  possess  much  lers.  Tnmquil,  and  contented  wiSi 
better  opportunities  of  obtaining  it  their  mode  of  recreation,  they  become 
The  felicity  of  such  tempered  mmds  assimilated  to  the  scenes  they  fre- 
consists  in  not  looking  far  beyond  quent,  lose  much  of  the  worldliness  of 
their  precise  condition  for  recreative  mere  gain-getting,  and  insensibly  ac- 
materials,  so  that  they  do  not  run  quire  that  gentle  and  subdued  tone 
the  risk  of  wasting  their  time  in  of  feeUng,  which,  if  it  does  not  raise 
searching  for  good  in  channels  where  them  above  their  fellow-men,  makes 
it  might  be  passed  in  its  fruition,  them  at  least  more  susceptible  of  the 
Another  principle  involved  in  the  pleasant  and  benevolent  We  only 
sport  of  rod-fisning  is  worth  notic-  say  this  of  those  who  pursue  the  art 
ing.  It  is  an  independent  amusement  of  rod-fishing  with  diligence,  and  keep 
In  making  choice  of  it,  we  are  not  themselves  from  all  crovelling  or  ig- 
placing  ourselves  in  the  position  of  noble  applications  of  it  It  always 
adopting  such  mode  of  recreation  as  gives  us  real  pain  to  see  men  angle  in  a 
may  depend  exactly  on  our  being  at  Billingsgate  spirit;  grumbling  and  sour 
all  times  in  the  same  circumstances  whenever  the  fish  are  not  in  the  ex- 
of  rank  and  fortune,  and  so  not  ex-  act  humour  of  taking,  and  who  never 
posing  ourselves  to  the  chance  of  dying  think  themselves  happy  unless  they 
of  chagrin  and  melancholy,  should  we  have  their  creels  fuller  of  fish  than 
lose  our  money,  or  fall  out  with  our  their  sporting  companions.  All  this 
acquaintance.  is  entirely  alien  to  a  genuine  angler's 

fl'or  do  we  mean  that  every  man  thoughts  and  habits, 

should  be  a  gentleman,  in  the  common  We  have  now  spent  ten  days  at  the 

acceptation  of  that  term,  or  be  a  per-  Crook,  and  have  enjoyed  ourselves 

son  of  rare  and  gifterl  intellect,  to  exceedingly,  both  from  the  sport  of  the 

relish  angling.    No  doubt  that  books,  rod^  and  from  the  generaJ  current  of 

and  habits  of  thought,  and  contempla-  social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  We 

tion,  greatly  heighten  the  pleasures  to  must,  however,  make  up  our  mind  to 

be  derived  from  many  sources  of  re-  leave  these  pleasant  solitudes  for  the 

creation;  but  these  aids  are  often  of  present;  but  we  part  from  them  with 

too  subtle  a  nature  to  work  upon  reluctance.    How  soon  the  mind  forms 

many  minds.    It  is  one  of  the  bene-  attachment   to   places   and   thincs ! 

volent  laws  of  the  world,  that  the  The  inoimtains,  and  gorges,  and  knoUs, 

sources  of  pure  and  innocent  delight  and  turns  of  the  river,  oeoome  old  ac- 

are  not  confined  to  the  few  persons  of  quaintances,  which  claim  and  obtain 

deep  thought  and  a  spiritualised  tem-  our  kindliest  sympathies.    We  set  off 

perament    Nature  has  not  been  so  in  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day;  some 

niggard   in   the  distribution  of  the  of  the  party  ^ving  to  go  in  one  diiec^ 

furniture  of  the  universe,  as  to  leave  tion,  and  some  in  another,  to  pay 

a  large  class  of  men  without  external  friendly  visits  to  persons  in  tne  neigh- 

objects  of  enjoyment,  every  way  fitted  bourhood    As  we  left  the  Crook,  Uie 

to  yield  that  satisfaction  and  tran-  sun  was  wheeling  behind  the  moun- 

quillity  of  mind  which  others  may  tains.     Already  their  broad  shades 

perhaps  obtain  from  their  own  mental  began  to  fall  upon  the  level  parts  of 

resources.    The  pleasant  sights  and  the  lajidscape.    Their  lofty  rid^  stood 
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thm  agaiiut  the  fire-bright  horizoiL  varied   are  human  sympathies   and 

▼hicb  was  here  and  there  darkened  feelings !    The^  give  us  a  faint  con* 

by  hu^  masses  of  vapoiir  below.    As  ception  of  the  mnnite  itself,  of  a  vast- 

we  gamed  a  more  elevated  position,  ness  that  is  overwhelming,  and  of  a 

we  saw  the  brilliant  landscape  grow-  littleness  that  dwarfs  our  self-import- 

mg  suddenly  dull  by  thick  batches  of  ance,  and  makes  us  hide  our  heads 

clouds  on  its  forward  Hne,  and  grow-  under  a  sense  of  deep  himiiUation. 

lug  aa  suddenly  bright  upon  its  rear  Twilight  has  nearly  departed.     We 

trace.    But  the  shadows  of  the  high  have  still  some  miles  to  ride,  but  this 

groonds  became  more  extended,  and  creates  no  anxietv  or  uneasiness,  as 

the  smi  sunk  behind  a  burning  horizon,  we  go  to  a  frienas  house,  where  we 

Now  we  bade  farewell  to  the  scenes  have  a  plenteous  store  of  kind  offices, 

of  oar  recreation.    We  think  again  of  and  as  much  unaffected  benevolence 

home  with  its  many  simple  and  sweet  of  feeling  as  can  be  found  in  a  human 

eodearmentsL  '   How  expansive  and  breast 
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Byron  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  parents.'     Her  other  biographers  do 

of  actors  Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  not  appear  to  have  hazarded  informa- 

Kemble  the  moat  supernatural,  and  tion  on  this  point,  and  pass  over  her 

Kean  the  medium  between  the  two;  girlhood  in  a  few  sentences.    Now,  as 

but  that  Mrs  Siddons  was  worth  them  regards  her  'youthful  acquirements,* 

all  put  together.     He  also  records,  I  nave  been  fully  assured  that  she 

that  he  never  saw  Miss  O'Neil,  be-  went  as  day-scholar  to  private  schools 

caiue  he  had  made  a  determination  of  some  note,  both  in  Worcester  and 

that  he  would  not  see  any  one  who  Wolverhampton,  theatres  *  at  which 

7tf^^.^l^  ^^*Y^  ^  recollections  •  ^^  ^^^^  ^.       ^,^  ^„  „^  ,^1„ 

of  Airs  Siddons,  whose  •  theatre  '  (buUding)  at   Worcester.      The 

*TbrilUngart  companies  of  comedians  who   visited  the 

O'enrheim'd  the  gentlest,  storm'd  the  stern-  place  gave  representations  at  Hhe  Great 

est  heart.'*  Boom,  at  the  King^^s  Head,  in  High  Street;' 

A     T  V  1-          xT_  i.  or  at  'the  Trinity  Hall;'  or  at  'the  Theatre, 

As  1  beheve  that  every  new  scrap  near  the  Town-hall.'    The  present  theatre 

of  loformation  concerning  this  gifted  in  Angel  Street  was  erected  in  1780,  by  Mr 

woman    will,     however    scanty    and  James  Augustas  Whiteley  (the  then  manager 

puerile,  posaeaa  a  fictitious  interest,  of  the  theatre  at  the  King's  Head),  with  the 

attributableto  the  charm  of  it»  sub-  •^'.'**^*?^  *!;*^?  subscnbere.    The  first 

;.  *  T   t  11  i_      •'"^^"»»^*"  "*  *•«  "^'^  notice  of  theatncals  at  Worcester  occurs  in 

ject,  I  shaU  here  note  down  some  m^-  ^^  'Worcester  Postman/  for  January  4, 

•morrabUia  relative   to   Mrs    Siddons,  1717,  where  is  advertised  that/ for  the  Be- 

vhich  have  not  hitherto  appeared  in  nefit  of  Mr  Butcher,  jun.,  and  his  Wife/ 

print,  and  which  may  prove  service-  J!:?ald  be  acted,  'at  the  King's  Head,  in 

.Ue  to  the  biogmpher.  and  amusiBg  ^t^n^VtS^li^^^XS^ 

to  the  general  reader.  „„^  Diverting  Entertammtmts  between  the 

Inose  moat  unsatisfactory  and  mis-  Acts,  partiadarly  a  PleoBant  Scene  between 

called  'Memoirs  of  Mrs  Siddons,'  by  a  Drunken  Man  and  his  Wife,  in  a  Tavern. 

Booden— which  (outdoing  the  propor-  Beginning  exactly  at  6  o'clock.  Vivai  Rkx  !  * 

tions  in  FalstaflTs  pottle  of  sack),  for  }?  1^84,  we  find  adTertised  at  the  new 

An^  •^  ^   r^_^:o^l  -™-5%r« iiJ^  theatre,  among  other  starthng  attractions, 

ooe  page  of  information  regardmg  Mrs  ^Haiuiuin'i  Vagari^;  in  which  Harlequin 

oiddons,  give  us  some  three  or  four  will  escape  down  his  own  throat! !  and  fly 

Kcore  relative  to  her  contemporaries^  across  the  stage  from  balcony  to  balcony.* 

and  to  foreign  matters — ^teU  us  that,  In  the  next  year,  we  have  dancing  dogs;  and 

*  in  her  youthful  acquirements,  she  had  ^r  Mappler  takes  hU  benefit,  wTio,  in  the 

timK«VK*  r^^  «: jTk««««^  4-i>^L«  ^^  i»«,  course  of  the  evening,  will  give  a  brief  l%ck 

probably  few  aids  beyond  those  of  her  at  his  own  head.'    (Whatever  may  thi? have 

*  Byron's  Address  at  the  Opening  of  Drury  becn?1)    In  1788,  *the  very  moral  panto- 

Uae  Theatre,  October  10, 1812.  mime  of  *Don  Joan"  is  performed,  for  the 
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plaoee  were  under  her  father's  manage-  what  might  be  Am  to  the  hcsjB  might 
ment  It  is  very  evident  that  the  ac-  prove  death  to  the  poor  little  frog;  bo 
quirements  of  '  the  Siddons  *  were  of  they  abstained  from  hissing,  and  ever 
a  far  different  order  to  those  of  '  the  literwards  received  their  little  frog 
Fotheringay:*  and  it  is  but  reasonable  with  a  kindly  welcome.  Miss  Kem* 
to  suppose  tnat  Miss  Kemble  had  the  ble*s  first  appearance  on  the  Waroester 
advantages  of  a  school  education  in  all  stage  appears  to  have  taken  place 
or  most  of  those  towns  in  which  her  when  sne  was  in  her  twelfth  year, 
parents  made  any  lengthened  stay.  In  1767,  her  father  became  the  ma- 
The  school  to  which  she  went  in  Wor-  nager  of  the  Worcester  Theatre,  which 
cester  was  Thomeloe  House  School,  was  then  held  'at  the  Great  Boom,  at 
then  kept  by  a  Mrs  Harris — ^no  myth,  the  King's  Head,  in  High  Street' where 
but  a  veritable  and  kind  lady,  who,  Mr  Wara  (the  father  of  Mrs  Kemble, 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  and  talents  and  the  restorer  of  Shakspere's  monu- 
of  the  little  Miss  Kemble,  would  not  ment)  had  been  manager.  At  this 
accept  of  any  honorarium  for  her  tui-  time,  the  managers  of  country  theatres 
tion.  A  lady  who  has  lately  died  in  were  driven  to  various  ingenious  ex- 
Worcester,  in  her  hundredth  year,  was  pedients,  in  order  to  evade  those  pe- 
at Thomeloe  House  School  at  the  same  nalties  upon  unlicensed  play-houses 
time  with  Miss  Kemble,  and  well  re-  threatened  by  the  act  of  1737.  This 
membered  her.  At  first.  Miss  Kemble  act—  which  first  established  a  dramatic 
was  somewhat  looked  down  upon  by  censorship  in  this  country — was  intro- 
her  schoolfellows,  as  being  *a  player's*  duced  by  Sir  Robert  Widpole,  in  con- 
daughter;  but  at  length  came  the  oc-  sequence  of  a  seditious  and  abusive 
casion  of  her  triumph,  and  rise  in  po-  farce,  cfdled  the  *(jolden  Rump,'  that 
pularity.  The  girls  got  up  some  ama-  had  oeen  offered  to  the  managers  of 
teur  theatricals,  in  which  Miss  Kem-  the  London  theatres;  but  its  effects 
ble's  stage  knowledge  and  talents  for  are  now  mitigated  by  the  act  of  the 
acting  brought  her  prominently  for-  28th  of  Oeorge  III.,  which  empowers 
ward,  as  manager  ana  chief  performer,  magistrates,  at  general  or  quarter  ses- 
and  secured  for  her  not  only  the  admi-  sion&  to  license  theatres  in  the  coun- 
ration,  but  also  the  friendship,  of  her  try  lor  the  performance  of  dramatic 
school  companiona  On  one  of  these  entertainments.  The  common  prac- 
occasions  she  had  to  personate  a  lady  tice,  in  order  to  evade  the  penalties  of 
dressed  in  the  loose  kind  of  gown  this  act,  was,  to  advertise  and  charge 
known  as  a  sack  (or  iocque);  and,  as  for  a  concert,  and,  between  its  parts, 
the  proper  materials  wherewith  to  give  the  plavs  and  farces  gratis.  I 
manu:'acture  it  were  not  forthcoming,  shall  by  and  oy  quote  a  very  singular 
the  future  Mrs  Siddons  displayed  her  evasion  of  the  act,  from  a  play-bill 
inven  ive  and  constructive  powers,  by  issued  bv  Kemble  in  Wolverhampton. 
fashioTiine  the  required  garment  out  Mr  Macaulay's  practice  of  looking 
of  som3  sheets  of  olue  su^ar-paper.  through  files  of  old  newspapers  for 
Miss  Kemble  had  made  her  d^iU  various  points  ofinformation  on  minor, 
upon  the  boards  at  a  very  tender  age.  but  yet  important  matters,  can  be  ad- 
When  her  infantile  appearance  excited  vantogeously  imitated  in  the  matter 
the  disapprobation  of  her  Boeotian  of  theatrical  biography.  Acting  upon 
audience,  who  hooted  and  hissed  her,  this  ide&  I  have  turned  to  the  file  of 
her  mother  led  her  forward,  and  made  '  Berrow  s  Worcester  Journal'  (a  file 
her  repeat  the  fable  of  the  Boys  and  that  reaches  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  Frog.  She  did  this  with  such  abi-  the  eighteenth  century),  to  see  what 
lity  and  point,  that  even  the  rustic  light  it  would  throw  upon  Mrs  Sid- 
critics  could  not  but  help  seeing  that  dons's  early  da^  The  nrst  advertise- 
benefit  of  Mr  John  Palmer,  when  *N.B.  ment  of  *Mr  Kemble's  company  of 
The  ladies  are  respectfnllr  informed  that  comedians  is  dated  February  12. 1767. 
the  fire  in  the  last  scene  will  not  injure  the  He  announces — *A  Concert  of  Music, 


1806;  Master  Betty  ii  engaged  to  plij  for    Jj?®  ^^  of  fere:  'Bet w 

eight  nights  at  a  thousand  guineas,  but  eon-    ^®  concert  will  be  presented,  gratUy 

•ents  to  reoeire  a  less  sam.  a  celebrated  historical  play  (never  per- 
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formed  hereX  called  Charles  the  20th  of  April  instant,  will  be  per- 

Fisst;  the  characters  to  be  dressed  in  formed  a  Concebt  of  Musick,  to 

antient  habits,  according  to  the  fashion  begin  at  exactly  half-an-hour  after 

of  those  times.'    The  play  was  chiefly  six  o'clock.    Tickets  to  be  had  at 

performed  by  the  members  of  the  the  usual  places.   Between  the  parts 

Kemble  family;  for,  among  the  dra-  of  the  Concert  will  be  presented 

vuUis  permruje,  we  find-  'James,  Duke  gratu^  a  celebrated  Comedy,  call'd 

of  Ridmiond,  Mr  Siddom;  Fairfax,  The  Tempest;  or,  the  Inchanted 

Mr  Ktmbie-  James,  Duke  of  York,  Island 

l^^/-  V^^K  f^^  P^®  ^^  i^l^  r^«  Altered  fr(m  Skakspeare  by 

star,  MimF.  ATm^ij;  the  part  of  the  Mr  Drydm  and  Sir  W,  I/Avenant.) 

YoungP^ces^  by  Miss  Kemble;  Mid  With  all  the  Scenery,  Machinery, 

lAdy  Ftofex,  by  Mrs  KembU.  —  B^  Musick,  Monsters,  and  other 

tveen  the  acts,  nnging  by  if  r*  Fowler  Decorations  proper  to  the 

and  Mm  Kemble.'    So  that  here  we  piece,  entirely  new. 

have  the  future  Mrs  Siddons  acting  ^/owzo  (Duke  of  Mantua),  ifr  Kemble; 

and  smadng  at  Worcester  before  she  Hyppolito  (a  Youth  who  never  saw 

w  twelve  years  of  age.   Her  musical  a  Woman),  Mr  Siddons; 

abilities  were  of  the  highest  order:  Stephana  (Master  of  the  Duke's 

and  she  must,  despite  her  youthful  shjp)  Mr  Kemble; 

years,  have  been  a  valuable  member  AmphitrUe,  by  Mrs  Kemble; 

of  her  father  s  company.   Her  brother  Arief{the  Chief  Spirit),  by  Miss 

Jonn  was  at  this  time  m  his  tenth  Kemble* 

year;  and,  if  he  and  the  other  char  And  Miicha,  by  Miss  F.  Kemble. 

racters  of  the  play  were  really  dressed  on.    t»  _r                  n           «^i.i,  • 

'according  to  the  fiishion  of  those  „  ^he  Performance  will  open  with  a 

times,'  the  picturesqueness  of  the  at-  Representation  of  a  Tempestuous  Sea 

tire  may  have  thiw^  early  imbued  his  (^P^^*"^  agitation)  and  Storm,  m 

mind  with  that  perception  of  its  gene-  which  the  Usuiyer  s  Ship  is  Wreck  d. 

ral  fitness  for  a  ^nventional  costume  ^}^  Wreck  ends  with   a   Beautifu^ 

for  the  group  of  Shakspere's  historical  Shower  of  FW-And  the  whole  to 

plava.  ^ich  he  retainiS  to  the  last,  conchide  with  a  Calm  Sea^  which 

andf  V  the  carrying  out  of  which-  JPPeara  Neptune,  Poetick  God  of  the 

thougt  at  the  expcrSe  of  antiquarian  Ocean,  and  his  Royal  Consort  Amghi- 

corwctoess  and  tnith-he  achieved  a  tnte,  m  a  Chariot  drawn  by  Sea- 

most  beneficial  reform  in  stage  cos-  ^""^  accompanied  with  Mermaids, 

tome.  The  play  of  'Charles  the  First'  Tntons,  &c. 

waa  no  doubt  an  attractive  one  to  the  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this 

inhabitants  of  *  the  Faithful  City,*  and  bill  is  its  announcement  of  the  *  mon- 

▼as  repeated  on  February  14  sters  and  oth>er  decorations'  (?),  and 

Two  months  after  this,  Miss  Kem-  the  wreck,  ending  *  with  a  beautiful 

ble's  acting  and  singing  were  again  in  shower  of  fire.'    STevertheless,  in  this 

demand,  for  the  chara^r  of  ^el  in  fashion  was  the  *  Tempest '  produced 

the  Tempest'    This,  as  I  should  sup-  by  Mr  Kemble,  twenty-two  years  after 

pose,  thou^  it  has  escaped  the  notice  this,  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  evening 

^  her  biographers,  was  the  first  of  of  October  13,  1789. 

W  Shaksperian  delineations — the  ris-  Perhaps  Miss  Kemble  was  permitted 

mg  of  that  brilliant  Shaksperian  star,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  gratuitous 

that  culminated  in   Lady  Macbeth,  schooling  that  she  received  at  Wor- 

On  this  account,  therefore,  and  also  cester;  for,  although  Mr  Roger  Kern- 

^Kcanse  the  play-bill  is  in  itself  note-  ble's  company  remained  there  till  July, 

▼orthy,  I  will  here  transcribe   the  and  on  July  9  (1767)  performed  *a 

greater  part  of  it,  mentioning  such  diamatick  oyerA,  called  \King  Arthur; 

only  of  tne  dramatis  personae  as  were  or,  the  British  Worthy,'  written  by 

represented  by  the  members  of  the  Mr  Dryden;'  in  which  Mr  Siddons, 

^mble  fiunily: —  t(^ther  with  Mr,  Mrs,  and  Master 

*  Worcester,  April  leth,  1767.  Kemble,  appeared,  yet  I  do  not  find 

Mr  Kimble's  Company  of  Comedians,  any  further  mention,  during  this  sea- 

At  the  Thkatbe  at  the  Kino's  Head,  son.  of  *  Miss  Kemble.' 

on  Monday  evening  next,  being  the  Roger  Kemble  was  for  some  years 
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the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Wolver-  mittance,  nor  will  any  Tickets  be  sold; 

hampton,  where  he  and  his  family  therefore,  all  persons  inclined  to  at- 

were  greatly  respected;  and  where,  as  tend  the  Concert  are  desired  to  call  at 

in  Worcester,  the  future  Mrs  Siddons  Mr  Latham's,  at  the  Swan,  where 

had  the  benefit  of  that  school  educa-  Tickets  will  be  delivered  okatis  to  his 

tion  which  Boaden  and  her  other  bio-  friends  and  acquaintance, 

graphers  have  denied  to  her.   A  lady,  N.B, — Mr  Latham  has  a  quantitr 

to  whom  I  shaJl  afterwards  allude,  of  Tooth-Powdek  (from  London), 

who  ei^joyed  the  friendship  of  Mrs  which  he  intends  selling  in  papers,  at 

Siddons,  was  proud  to  talk  of  the  days  2s.,  Is.,  or  6d.  each.    The  same  Pow- 

when  she  and  the  great  actress  were  dess  may  be  likewise   had  at  Mr 

schoolfellows  together  in  Wolverhamp-  Smart's,  and  Mr  Smith's  Printing 

ton.    Kemble,  of  course,  adopted  the  Office,  and  at  the  Talbot,  in  King 

usual  expedients  to  advertise  nis  com-  Street. 

pany ;  but  one,  at  least,  of  his  play-  The  Concert  to  begin  at  Five  o'clock, 

Dills  is  worthy  of  (j^uotation,  on  ac-  and  the  Lectubes  exactly  at  half-past 

count  of  the  originahty  of  the  ruse  by  Six. 

which  the  gratuitous  exhibition  was  It  is  humbly  hoped  that  no  Ladies 

to  be  paid  for,     I  cannot,  unfortu-  or  Gentlemen  will  take  it  amiss,  that 

nately,  dve  the  date  to  this  play-bill;  they  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  with- 

but  I  snould  imagine  it  to  have  been  out  a  Ticket' 

issued  in  1770.    I  shall  mention  only  This  is  certainly  very  curious.    The 

such  of  the  dramatis  personce  as  be-  selling  of  the  tooth-powder,  and  the 

long  to  the  Kemble  family.  giving  of  the  ticket,  is  like  the  old 

'  Mr  Kemble,  smuggling  trick  of  selling  a  sham  sack 

With  humble  submission,  to  the  Ladies  of  com,  and  makine  a  present  of  the 

and  Gentlemen  of  Wolverhampton,  k^  of  brandy  plao^  within  it 

and  the  Town  in  general,  proposes  Soon  after  this^  Miss  Kemble  was 

entertaining  them  on  Wednesday  received  into  the  lamily  of  Mr  Greatr 

evening,  the  8th    instant,  at  the  heed,  of  Guy's  Cliff,  near  Warwick, 

Town  Hall,  with  a  in  which   romantic   and   hospitable 

Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  home  the  two  next  years  of  her  life 

Musick,  were  pleasantly  and  usefully  employed. 

Divided  into  Three  Parts.  During  the  time  that  she  was  there. 

Between  the  several  parts  of  the  Con-  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 

cert  (for  the  amusement  of  the  any  menial  situation — (or,  as  one  of 

Town,  and  the  further  improvement  her  biographers  phrases  it,  *  in  the 

ofPoLiTE  Literature),  will  be  con-  employment  of  a  lady  named  Great- 

tinned  head  ')-;-but  to  have  been  treated  as  a 

The  Histrionic  Academy;  companion,  and  as  one  of  the  family. 

With  specimens  of  the  various  Modes  There  she  practised  the  statuary  art, 

OF  Elocution;  by  Inhabitants  and  modelled  busts  that  were  long 

OP  THE  Town  (for  their  diver-  preserved  by  the  family;  and  there 

sion),  without  fee,  gain,  she  continued  to  cultivate  her  love  for 

hire,  or  reward.  theatrical  matters,  and,  in  the  pre- 

The  specimens  of  this  night's  amuse-  senceof  Garrick,  recited  some  speeches 

ment  will  be  taken  from  a  Comic  from  *  Jane  Shore.'     Mr  Greatheed 

Opera,  called  was  himself  a  lover  of  evenrthine  con- 

LovE  IN  A  Village.  nected  with  the  stage,  and  a  dabbler 

Sir  William  Meadows,  by  Mr  in  theatrical  composition.    His  play 

K — MB — le;  of  *The  Regent,'  was   produced  at 

Young  Meadows,  by  Mr  S— dd — s;  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  in  1788,  when 

RosettEL  by  Miss  K — ^mb — le;  Mrs  Siddons  performed  the  part  of  its 

Housemaid,  by  Miss  F.  K—mb — lb;  heroine  Dianora.    The  play  has  long 

Madee,  by  Mrs  K—  mb — le.  since  passed  into  the  limbo  of  dramatic 

And  conduded  with  Comic  Orations,  pieces,  and  was  not  at  an^  time  cal- 

&c,  from  culated  to  assist  in  the  igmtion  of  the 

The  FiDLER  tum'd  Citizen.  Thames;  but  it  was  doubtless  a  proud 

*ii*'  This  is  to  assure  the  Public  moment  for  its  author,  when  his  for- 

that  no  Money  will  be  taken  for  Ad-  mer  protegd,  attired  as  the  heroine  of 
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his  piece,  advanced  npon  the  stage,  the  theatrical  bill  of  fare  wanted  a 

and,  with  her  majestic  voice  and  thrHl-  little  spice  of  attractive  novelty;  and 

ing  periods^  gave  utterance  to  his  own  a  notable  instance  of  this  was  brought 

composition.  forward  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 

Butjthoughthe  atmosphere  of  Gu^s  1786,  when  the  first  part  of  'Henrv 

Cliff  was  thus  charged^  as  it  were,  with  the  Fourth '  was  produced;  on  which 

the  electric  phenomena  of  the  stage,  occasion   the   part  of  Falstaff  was. 

yet  Miss  Saxah  Kemble  would  seem  stuffed  {I  suppose  I  must  not  ^y  filled) 

to  have  been  soon  weariecl  of  her  re-,  by  a  laay{l}—&  Mrs  Webb,  who  ought 

tired  life,  and  to  have  yearned  to  once  to  have  been  (but  was  not)  hooted  for 

more  tread  those  boards,  which  her  her  ptins.     In  1773,  we  find  Mrs 

roling  passion  had  designated  for  her  Kemole  performing  the  character  of 

walk  m  life.    Accordingly,  she  left  Onmsinda  in  'Alomeo,'  at  her  hus- 

the  hospitable  home  of  the  Greatheeds;  band's  theatre  in  Worcester,  and  in 

and  at  TWrnty  Church,  Coventry,  on  May  of  the  same  year  she  appeared  in 

the  Wth  of  November,  in  the  year  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'    The 

1773  (the  date  and  place  are  not  given  theatre  was  then  closed  for  a  short 

by  her  biographers),  being  then  in  her  time,  but  was  re-opened  in  June  with 

nineteenth  year,  she  became  the  world-  'The  'Humours  of  Parolles,  and  the 

renowned  Mrs  Siddons.  Cowardly  Captain*'  the  so-much-es- 

Mr  Siddons  had  been  the  leading  teemed  comedy  wntten  by  that  most 
member  of  her  father's  company  for  excellent  and  inimitable  poet  Shake- 
acme  years  past  I  have  heard,  that  spear '—in  which  the  hero  appears  as 
before  he  took  to  the  stage,  he  had  Parolles  (cUia^  Tom  Drum,  the  Cow- 
been  a  barber  at  Walsall,  in  Stafford-  ardly  Captain).  The  other  chief  pieces 
shire.  He  is  described  as  being  '  a  performed  at  Worcester  at  this  time 
feir  and  very  handsome  man,  s^ate  oy  Kemble's  company  were—'  The 
and  craoeful  in  his  manners.'  Al-  RecruitingOfficer,'  The  Parthian Ex- 
thou^  generally  useful  in  a  country  ile,*  and  '  TheodosiusL*  It  was  in  this 
theatre,  ne  was  but  an  inferior  actor;  tragedy  of  'Theodosius'  (as  its  hero) 
and  Roger  Kemble  was  by  no  means  that,  three  years  later  than  this,  on 
Dleased  with  his  daughter  s  selection.  January  8,  1776j  the  illustrious  John 
I  fancy  that  the  yoimg  couple  were  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  on 
privately  married,  without  the  parental  the  stage  of  Wolverhampton  Theatre, 
knowledge  and  sanction.  But,  as  what  He  was  then  in  his  twentieth  year, 
was  done  could  not  be  undone,  old  Since,  as  a  bov  of  ten,  he  had  acted  at 
Kemble  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  said  Worcester  in  the  play  of '  King  Charles 
to  her,  'Well,  my  chilcf  I  made  you  the  First,'  and  in  the  dramatic  opera 
promise  never  to  marry  a  performer,  of '  King  Arthur,'  he  had  received  a 
and  vou  have  not  disobeyed  me;  for  sound  and  classical  education,  first  at 
the  devU  himself  could  not  make  an  Worcester,  then  at  Sedgeley  Park 
actor  of  your  husband.'  By  the  way.  School,  near  Wolverhampton,  and 
this  theatrical  inferiority  of  the  hus-  finally  at  Douay. 
band  to  the  wife  appears  to  have  been  Though  we  have  seen  that  Mr  Kem- 
the  chief  cause  that  1^  to  their  domes-  ble's  theatre  at  Worcester  was  opened 
tic  disagreements  and  separatioiL  for  more  than  one  short  season  m  the 

Let  us  ^nce  at  3ome  of  the  doings  year  1773,  yet  that  year  was  produc- 

of  the  Kemble  family,  during  the  two  live  of  much  discomfort  to  the  poor 

years  that  Miss  Saran  was  away  from  players,  whose  existence  the  chief  ma- 

them  at  Guy's  Cliff.    On  the  evening  gistrate  of  the  city  contrived  to  make 

of  December  12,  1772,  Roger  Kemble  a  very  chequered  one.    For,  said  Mr 

produced  at  his  theatre  in  Worcester  Mayor,   '  neither  player,   puppy,   or 

'The  Beggars'  Opera,'  with  the  cha-  monkey/  shall  be  suffered  to  remain 

racters  reversed;'  and  twelve  years  in  the  city.    For  a  time  Othello's  oc- 

later,  on  August  26,  1784,  it  was  thus  eupation  was  completely  gone;  but. 

performed  in  London,  for  the  benefit  after  the  Vigomian  playgoers   had 

of  the  elder  Bannister.    Indeed,  just  been  doomed  to  a  few  months  of  gloom, 

about  that  tim&  the  assumption  of  Mr  Mayor  was  compelled  to  relent  be- 

male  characters  by  female  performers  fore  the  storms  of  supplications  and 

was  a  plan  nsoally  resorted  to  when  fires  of  epigrams  with  which  he  was 
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on  all  sides  assailed;  and  before  the  few  ^ps  which  we  are  ^labled  to  fill 
year  1773  had  drawn  to  a  close,  the  up  witn  new  matmaL 
abstainers  from  theatrical  sweets  were  Grap  the  first  is  the  birth  of  her 
treated  to  a  very  surfeitins  of  those  first  child.  This  occurred  at  Wolver- 
dainties  —  the  Faithful  City  being  hampton  (where  her  father's  company 
visited  by  no  less  than  three  com-  werethenperforming[)onthe4thofOc- 
panics  of  comedians  in  good  time  to  tober,  1774  The  chdd  was  a  boy,  and 
assist  in  the  Christmas  revels.  was  christened  '  Heniv/  It  was  not 
We  have  already  seen,  that  it  was  long  after  this — ^though  the  exact  date 
just  at  this  time  (November,  1773)  I  cannot  give — that  her  suoceas  at 
that  Miss  Sarah  Eemble  left  Guy*s  Cheltenham,  and  her  engagement  at 
Cliflf,  and  took  unto  herself  a  husband,  Drury  Lane,  caused  her  to  take  a 
in  theperson  of  one  who  had  professed  *  Farewell  Benefit,'  and  make  a  last  ap- 
his afl^ion  for  her,  not  only  in  pri-  pearance  at  Wolverhampton  Theatre, 
vate,  but  also— as  Young  Meadows,  On  this  occasion  she  delivered  an  ad- 
for  example,  in  '  Love  in  a  Village ' —  dress,  vrritten  by  hendfy  which  is  now 
on  the  public  boards.  One  of  the  printed  for  the  first  time.  But  one 
three  companies  of  comedians  who  vi-  specimen  of  Mrs  Siddons*  talents  for 
sited  Worcester  in  December,  1773,  versifying,  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
was  Mr  Kemble's;  and  they  performed  the  public,  lliis  was  her  farewell  ad- 
(on  the  13th  of  December)  'The  West  dress  at  Bath,  in  1782,  which  com- 
Indian,*  and  *The  Padlock.'  The  cha-  menoes  with  the  following  lines: — 
racters  of  Charlotte  Rusport,  in  the  •  H^Te  I  not  niaed  some  cxpectotion  herel 
former,  and  of  Leonora,  m  the  latter.  Wrote  by  benelf?  Whatl  aathonn  and 
were  sustained  by  'Mrs  Siddons.'  I  player? 
imagine  this  to  be  the/r«^  occasion  on  True,  we  hare  ^eard  her— thua  I  goes'd 

which  we  meet  with  that  illustrious  «r...  7^J?  "i^*^  .««*k«^a  i.i,. 

.  .  i_  .  V         1.  u         J  With  deoeocY  recite  anotbers  lay; 

name,  which  is  now  a  household  word,  gut  nerer  h4id,  nor  crer  conld  we  dream, 

coigunng  up  before  the  mmd  s  eye  the  Herself  had  sippM  the  Heliconian  steeam.' 

""^^^rc^rSmThi^'tS^^^^  ^r^^tir^^st^\^ 

have  pretty  full  particulars;  how  she  endeavoured  to  do  so  at  least  ono^. 

perfomed  Belvicfcra  at  Cheltenham,  P^- ^"«i^^  "^^Sf/fitt 

ind  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Hon!  ^^^"^  ^♦^.'^;5'Sl!!'^?f^^^ 

Miss  Boyle,  and  Lord  Brace;  how  this  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^i®  Miss  Barney  of  Wol- 

future  Earl  of  Aylesbury  wrote  to  verhampton,  who  was  the  schoolfellow 

Garrick  of  their  discovery  of  a  rustic  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  «^*  actress:- 

Sdnius;  how  Garrick  thereupon  sent  *[WVanpKii^6rffw«»ilrcMwiiff»Siw)0M 
own  the  Rev.  H.  Bate  to  see  and  to  A«ircl  fteftind  rt«  jeaia,] 

report;  how  the  reverend  ambassador's  . ,   ,.        ,'^^  ^^  Siddohs. 

mission  brought  about  Mra  Siddons'  J*^« ^^  OenUemen,  yi_?»™j«dl 

d^l2^  at  Dr^r  Lane  Theatre,  on  Fri.  irLid^^Z^^^^f  iry,*^U^?^ 
day  the  29th  of  December,  1775,  in  right 

'  Tbe  Merchant  of  Venice,'  when  the  To  give  yon  thanka  for  fibvonra  abown  to- 
character  of  Portia  was  performed  *by  fiilfht  .  ,        ^ 

a  Young  Lady:  her  first  appearance; '  ^^jri,  ^»>'  *?'*?^»  ""*  c^taiiOy  aw  due, 

^^A  i»««r  oi«^  V«;i<>^  ♦^  .^lil;!^  ♦I,*.  ^  Bat  that  b  a  privilege  eure  belonga  to  yon, 

and  how  she  failed  to  please  the  en-  ^^ ^  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^ow  sadly  you  Wonld  griew 

tics,  ana  was  thereupon  conderaned  to  To  lose  one  inch  of  your  prerogative.'' 

appear  in  minor  characters,  and  in  such  He  still  insisted;  and,  to  win  consent, 

pieces  as  *The  Blackamoor  Washed  Strove  to  o'eroome  me  with  a  oompUment; 

White.'    All  this  we  know,  and  her  Told  me,  that  I  the  fcvonrite  here  bad 

many  town  fidlures  and  provincial  ups  whfle'hrbut  small  or  no  appUnse  had 

and  downs,  before  she  reappeared  m  gain'd; 

all  her  gloiv  on  the  London  stage,  on  Said,  he  was  snx«  my  thanka  yon  would  tt- 

the  lOtn  of  October,  1782,  and  nuide  cdve 

herself  a  name  which,  every  year,  be-  With  better  grace  than  any  he  oould  give. 

came  more  and  more  finous.  Of  tLese  1^^^  ^^^  {k^^^^S'S"!^*  ^'*"*'' 

u«uiv  xuv^c  nuu  utvi^  mcMj^^/u0.    v*  »u^c^  Bxprcss  mysclf  by  way  of  Epilogue. 

steps  and  slips  m  her  path  to  fame,  her  p  J  „e  sr»me  Unes,  where  1  miy  talk  and 

biogn^hers  have  given  us  a  pretty  full  swagger 

aoeonnt ;  but  there  are  even  nere  some  Of  poiaonap  murders,  done  by  bowl  or  dagver; 
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Of  Rooui  mtids  vHo,  cmuloiu  of  fiune. 
Hare  aaerifioed  theiDMlTeB  to  ^ain  a  nvne. 
Then  let  me  step  mto  the  comic  Btraio; 
Point  oat  a  tender  nymph  mad  dying  swain; 
£ipo8e  a  prade,  draw  forth  a  modish  wife, 
And  give  a  macaroni  to  the  life; 
Or  let  me,  with  my  brogue  and  action  ready, 
Give  tbem  a  hnmh,  my  dear,  of  Widow 

Bradp.' 
"  Those  things/'  he  cried,  "wonld  be  well 

understood 
To  show  your  talents,  not  yonr  gmtHnde." 
Then,  ss  yon  heard,  he  foreed  me  to  obey, 
Asd  nid— my  heurt  must  dictate  what  to 

And  now  I  pause ! — ^Most  certainly  it's  tme. 
My  thanks  to  WolTerhampton  the^^  are  due. 
First  for  a  Father,  who,  on  this  fair  ground, 
Hm  Biet  with  Friendship,  seldom  to  befonnd; 
Xext  for  bii  Offirpring,  whom  your  smilca 

hare  dieer'c^ 
Avid  plaadits  greeted  whene'er  she  appear*d; 
A  little  merit,  with  friendly  care,  tou  spy, 
Wtien  greater  errors  pass  unnoticed  by. 
Wosld  I  had  words  to  reach  my  wishes' 

height, 
T*  ezprsu  my  thankfulness  to  all  to-nigbt; 
T^  giTe  me  leaTe  most  humbly  to  impart 
The  ^grrent  feelings  of  a  gratenil  heart. 
Maj  all  your  wants  be  speedily  supplied, 
And  all  your  wishes  happily  enjoy  a; 
Msy  th'  AU-good  Power  your  every  Tirtue 

nourish — 
Health,  wealth,  and  trade,  in  WoWerhamp- 

tonflounah.' 

Let  us  lei^  over  a  few  years,  and, 
u  a  fitting  pendant  to  these  lines, 
tmnscribe  from  the  original  manu- 
NTipt,  and  print  for  the  first  time, 
an  Address  to  the  Town  of  Wolver- 
hampton, written  and  delivered  by  Mr 
Heoiy  Siddons,*  the  son  of  our  tragic 
miffie: — 

'  From  lowest  life,  up  to  the  hijchest  station, 
Ksch  would  keep  moring  in  his  own  voea- 

tion; 
The  crafty  dt  says  to  his  only  son, 
**6et  money.  Tommy,  and  you  must  puth 

on!''^ 
The  greedy  courtier,  eager  in  his  wishes. 
Will  still  keep  movimg  for  the  loayes  and 

fishes; 
No  twinge  of  ecMisoienfie  can  his  course  pro- 
long. 
Interest's  the  word!   and,   damme,   dmh 

Behold  the  roaring  biiek  the  pavemeftt  tear, 
Bash  through  the  streets;  the  crowding  vul- 
gar stare. 
Admire  his  steeds — while  some  sagasious  don 
Cries,  ''there's  the  road  to  ruin— so,  pu^ 

•a/" 
"Tke  nmperisg  miss,  when  pa'  has  got  a  plum, 
Neglects  tlie  shop,  for  opera,  bau,  or  arum; 
Poigets  her  old  a<»uaintance,  simpers,  leers. 
And  BO,  keepe  momng  for  a  few  short  years. 
Till,  all  her  father's  well-eam'd  riches  frii. 
And  miss  rtiU  pvukei  •»— into  a  jail  I 


The  gallant  sailor  never  heeds  the  blast. 
Though  red-hot  bullets  blase  ahout  the  masti 
**PuA  on/'*  he  cries,  while  grappling  with 

the  foe. 
**  Damme,  my  messmates,  give  'em  blow  for 

blow !  " 
Still  may  our  tars,  this  gen'rous  ardour 

proving, 
Maintain  the  seas,  and  make  our  foes  keqt 

moving/ 

'  A  few  words  for  myte/f  I  now  would  ask: 
Let  me  express  my  thanks — an  arduous 

task; 
Tet,  though  my  tongue  refuse  to  do  me  right. 
My  heart  kequ  moving  for  my  friendt  to- 
night: 
Still  may  your  wealth,  your  town,  your  trade 

improving. 
Keep  you  still  pushing  an,  while  I  ketp 
moving/* 

These  kind  of  addresses,  though 
driven  from  the  London  stage,  are  still 
to  be  heard  in  provincial  theatres, 
where  they  obtain  the  wished-for  ap- 
plause, from  the 

'  Loetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro.' 

Mr  Henry  Siddons  appeared  to  be 
*the  son  of  his  father,'  and  not  of  his 
mother;  for  he  never,  either  in  his 
writing  or  acting,  rose  above  the  rank  of 
dull  respectabihty.  He  dramatised  the 
'Sicilian  Romance'  of  Mrs  Radclyflfe; 
and  it  was  produced  at  Drary  Ikne, 
May  28,  1794.  for  the  benefit  of  Mid- 
dleton;  so  tnat  he  began  to  work 
pretty  early  at  dramatic  authorship. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Druiy  Lane,  as  an  actor,  on  October 
8,  1801,  when  he  performed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  German  lawyer,  in  a  piece 
called  *  Integrity,*  which  was  believed 
to  be  his  own  writing;  but  it  did  not 
meet  with  success,  and  was  withdrawn 
after  two  representations.  On  the 
12th  of  October,  he  had  recovered 
from  his  mortification  at  this  failure 
sufficiently  to  essay,  for  the  first  time, 
the  character  of  Hamlet;  a  charac- 
ter which  would  seem  always  to  at- 
tract and  meet  with  applause,  even 
when  only  *  respectably  performed. 
When  Kemble  first  appeared  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  in  1803,  his  nephew,  Mr 
Henry  Siddons,  appeared  there  (to- 
f^ether  with  his  wife),  and  had  a  share 
m  the  management  Mrs  Henry  Sid- 
dons was '  a  lovely  actress/  and  played 
Desdemona  to  Eemble's  Othello. 

Li  reading  the  various  biographies 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  the  following  scraps 
of  puticulars  strike  us  as  being  both 
eunous  and  noteworthy.    One  of  Mrs 
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Siddons*  favourite  Shalcsperian  cha-  (at  the  Argyle  Rooms),  with  rautingB 

racters  was   Hamlet,   although   she  from  Shakspere  and  Milton.    She  died, 

never  performed  it  in  London;  but  in  full  of  years  and  honour,  at  her  hotuse 

the  provinces  she  played  it  repeatedly,  in  Upper  Baker  Street,  liondon,  June 

and  with  the  greatest  success.    It  was  8,  1831,  aged  76.* 

often  the  character  selected  for  her 

benefit    night      (Would    that    Miss  nnnoti<»d-     '  Mr  Hendenon's  very  oM 

CuBhman  would  «ld  Gimlet  to  her  rj^^We^i^S^^SSt'.,"; 

r61e  Of  Shakspenan  delmeations;  it  popularity  it  has  nerer  rinee  lo«t,  but  hid 

would  be  a  worthy  pendant  to  her  neyer  before  enjoyed.    John  (Hlpin'i  ^dirert- 

Romeo.)    At  other  times,  Mrs  Sid-  iog  biatoiy'  wu  reprinted  over  ud  orer 

dons  appeared  as  Ophelia,  and  brought  •8*?»»  «P«  bookseUer  alone  sold  tax  thouMnd 

dn'cnriri  if r  ^  rpM^iiih^^'ci^tStSo:^^^^ 

smgme  the  incidental  songs.    When  own  compoaition,  now  saw  it  reccimsed  la  » 

she   played   Imogene,   m   1802,    her  eA<jr-(2'cpttvre  of  humoroos  Terse, 

male  dress  'was   exactly  the   strait  ♦  With  the  date  and  place  of  MraSiddons'i 

or  irock-coat  and  trousers  of  our  mo-  birth  we  are  not  ao  well  acquainted:  for  oa 

dem  beaux.*    She  personated  Venus,  this  point  she  is  a  yeiy  Homer  to  oer  bio- 

in  Garrick's  'Jubilee:*  and,  at  a  pro-  paphers.    GampbeH's  aoooant  is  probably 

menade   concert,   supper,   and   haXL  ^Ht^iT^i^S?  •*?*•* -"*'i'?' ^7ii'*  **'• 

mVAn  K«  T>-^/>w- m:A    \  ix.^r\     ^  Sbonlder  of  Mutton,  in  the  town  of  Brecon, 

gven  by  Brooke  s  Club  at  the  Opera  -^  South  Wales;  thoigh  on  what  day  is  nn- 

Uouse,  she  recited  an  ode  m  the  cha-  certain.    The  6th  and  14th  of  July,  1755, 

racter   of   Britannia,    and   then   sat  are  both  given  as  the  day  of  her  Inrth,  despite 

down  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  that  ***«  1"«1»  axiom  laid  down  in  LoTer's  song  of 

meny-monarch*s-mytholorical  beauty  'St  Patrick/ 

on  our  copper  coinage !     d  1792,  Mrs  *ShureL  no  one  should  have  tvo  biith-dayi, 

Siddons  recited  (at  the  Opera  House)  «>"*  •  *^">^' 

Collins*s  *Ode  to  the  Passions,'  to  the  In  Trmm's  *  Family  TTDOffrapher  (roL  \r, 

great  delight  of  every  hearer:  and  P-  2S8,  1884)  we  are  told,  at  Lower  Swln- 

after  her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  S'l  i^  Stourbridge,  Woreestershire)  a 

1812,  she  revived  these  recita^ns*  ^^J^t^&liliTdox^  »t^^^ 

*  Henderson  (who  was  one  of  the  first  to  hare  made  her  "  very  first"  ddnCt  in  a  bam 

thoroughly  appreciate  the  talents  of  Mrs  at  Bell  Lane,  at  the  ooronatioo  of  Qeorge 

Siddons)  was  also  in  the  habit  of  giving  red-  III.'    But  this  '  Family  Typographer'  is  a 

tations  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  which  (says  loose  and  very  inaccurate  work;  and.  indeed, 

his  biographer  Ireland)  'he  read  into  re-  its  author  elsewhere  tells  us,  that  If rs  Sid- 

nutation  some  things  vhich  seem  to  have  dons  'made  her  first  d(MU*  k%  Kington,  in 

been  eathered  to  the  dull  of  ancient  days;  HerefordiBhire.    The  reader  who  baa  paid 

and,  but  for  such  a  rerival,  had  probably  liis  money  for  Mr  Tymm's  information  caa 

been  still  covered  with  the  cloak  of  obli-  therefore  take  hia  choice  which  of  these  two 

▼ion.'    The  favourite,  and  chief,  of  these  statements  is  best  (or  least)  deserving  of 

*  revivals '  was  Cowper's  *  Job  n  Gilpin, '  which  credit     *  Utrum  horum  mavis  aodpe  1 '  vir- 

had  M)peared  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  tually  says  the  accommodating  Mr  Tymoi 

and,  for  six  years,  had  been  comparatively  to  his  gentle  reader. 


SHORT  SPECIMENS  OF  POPULAR  FRENCH  AUTHORa 

THE  HANGED  MAN  OF  LA  PIROGHB. 

BY  ALEXANDBB  DUMAS,  FILS.     (AUTHORISED  TRANSLATION.) 

Have  you  ever  been  to  La  Piroche  ?  Cooper,  or  the  Mississippi,  as  in  Chau- 

No!     No  more   have  L     Conse-  teaubriand — namely,  countries  which 

quentlv,  I  shall  take  no  unfair  advan-  you  have   not  exactly  within  your 

ta^e  of  my  knowled^  of  the  place  to  grasp,  and  in  respect  to  which  the 

inflict  upon  vou  a  description  of  it,  ima^nation,  in  order  to  realise  the 

more  especially  as,  between  us  be  it  details,  reauires  to  be  aided  by  the 

said,  nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  poet-travellers  who  have  visited  them 

descriptions  are.    Unless  the  subject  —descriptions  in  general  serve  no  great 

be  some  virgin  American  forest,  as  in  purpose,  except  to  be  skipped  by  the 
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leader.  Althoiigh  literature  may  have  Consequently,  I  have  only  to  state 
orer  pttintuifi,  sculpture,  and  music  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  tale  I 
the  triple  aaTanta^e  of  being  able,  am  about  to  tell  commences,  it  is 
without  further  assistance,  to  make  a  noon,  that  the  month  is  May,  that 
picture  with  an  epithet,  a  statue  with  the  road  on  which  we  are  entering  is 
a  phrase,  a  melody  with  a  page,  still  bounded  to  the  right  by  heath  and 
she  is  wrong  to  abuse  the  privilege :  broom,  to  the  left  by  the  sea,  and  you 
and  we  ought  to  leave  to  the  special  know  at  once  what  I  do  not  tell  you — 
arts  the  rights  which  belong  to  their  namely,  that  the  broom  is  green,  that 
specialty.  I  confess,  theretore,  that,  the  sea  is  blustering,  that  the  ^  ky  Ia 
for  my  own  part,  and  saving  better  blue,  that  the  sun  is  hot,  and  that  the 
advice,  whenever  I  find  that  I  nave  to  road  is  dusty, 
describe  a  place  that  everybody  may  I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  same 
have  seen,  or  that  everybody  may  road,  which  winds  along  the  coast  of 
see,  whether  it  be  close  at  hand,  or  Brittany,  soes  from  La  Poterie  to  La 
whether  it  differs  little  from  our  Piroche;  tnat  La  Piroche  \&  a  villa^  I 
own,  I  prefer  leaving  to  the  reader  have  never  seen,  but  which  must  bejust 
the  pleasure  of  recalling  it  to  mind,  if  like  every  other  villaj^e;  that  we  are 
he  has  seen  it,  or  of  imagining  it,  if  fairly  afloat  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
he  knows  it  not  as  yet.  The  reader  in  1418;  and  that  two  men,  one  older 
rather  likes  to  be  allowed  to  bear  his  than  the  other,  one  the  father  and  the 
share  in  the  work  which  he  reads.  It  other  the  son,  both  peasants,  are  jog- 
flatters  him,  and  makes  him  believe  ging  along  the  road,  mounted  on  a 
himself  capable  of  completing  the  rest,  couple  of  ponies,  which  trot  at  a  pace 
Now,  it  ie  a  good  thing  to  put  your  sufaciently  agreeable,  considering  they 
reader  into  flomi-humour  with  himself,  are  only  ponies  bestrodden  by  pea- 
Besides,  in  fact,  everybody  knows  what  sants. 

sort  of  things  are  the  sea,  a  plain,  a  'Shall  we  get  there  in  time?'  asked 

forest,  a  blue  skv,  an  effect  of  sun-  the  son. 

shine,  an  effect  of  moonli|^t  and  an  '  Yes;  it  won*t  take  place  before 

effect  of  tempest    What  is  tne  use  of  two  o'clock,'  answered  the  father, '  and 

heing  prolix  about  such  matters?    It  it  is  only  a  quarter  past  noon,  by  the 

is  much  better  to  sketch  in  the  land-  sun.' 

ec^iCL  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen-  *  It  is  what  I  am  very  curious  to  see.' 

dl,  like  Rubens  or  Delacroix  (no  com-  '  I  have  no  doubt  you  are.' 

paiison  is  intended),  and  to  save  all  'And  so  he  is  to  be  hung  in  the 

the  resources  of  the  palette  for  the  armour  he  stole?' 

characters  whom  you  want  to  ani-  'Yes.' 

mate.    If  you  blacken  whole  pages  '  How  the  deuce  could  he  have  the 

with  a  mass  of  description,  you  will  idea  of  stealing  a  suit  of  armour?" 

still  fail  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  '  The  difficulty  is  not  in  having  the 

impression  ec^iuil  to  that  experienced    idea ' 

by  the  most  simple  citizen,  who  takes  '  But  in  having  the  armour,'  inter- 

hls.walk  some  nne  April  morning  in  rupted  the  son,  who  had  a  mind  to 

the  forest  of  Vincennes,  or  by  the  take  his  fair  half-share  in  the  joke, 

most  ijporant  girl,  who,  leaning  on  the  '  And  therefore  he  did  not  have  it' 

arm  of  her  affianced  husband,  or  some-  '  Was  the  armour  handsome  ? ' 

thioff  of  the  kind,  traverses  in  June,  'Magnificent,  they  say,  embossed 

at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  shady  all  over  with  gold.' 

alleys  of  the  wood  of  Homainville,  or  *  And  he  was  causht  as  he  was 

of  the  park  d'Enshien.  making  away  with  it  ? 

We  nave  all  of  us  in  our  minds  and  ''  Yes:  you  can  comprehend  that  the 

hearts  a  gallery  of  landscapes,  com-  armour  was  not  to  be  carried  off  with- 

posed  of  our  recollections,  siimcient  to  out  making  a  horrible  clanking  and 

serve  as  back-grounds  to  all  the  stories  rattliug;  it  had  no  inclination  to  leave 

in  t]|e  world.    A  word  has  only  to  be  its  la^ul  master.' 

uttered — day  or  night  winterer  spring,  '  Besides,  it  was  made  of  iron.' 

calm  or  stormy,  wood  or  plain — to  en-  '  The  people  in  the  chateau  were 

able  us  to  invoke  instantly  the  com-  awakened  by  the  noise  they  heard.' 

pleteet  landscape  possible.  '  And  they  arrested  the  fellow  ?' 
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*  Not  immediately;  they  were  in  a  haif-an-hour  afterwards  they  reached 
friffht  at  first'  La  Piroche. 

Naturally  enough :  it  is  always  the       As  the  father  had  said,  they  arrived 

case  at  first  with  people  who  are  robbed  in  time.    Are  fathers,  then,  alwaya  to 

when  they  find  themselves  in  the  pre-  ei^oy  the  privilege  of  being  in  the 

sence  of  robbers;  otherwise  there  would  right  ? 
be  no  advantage  in  being  a  robber.*  There  was  an  immense  conooune  of 

*  But  afraid  of  whom?  people  in  the  grand  square  in  front  of 
'  Of  a  ghost    This  wretched  thief,  the  chateau,  for  there  the  scaffold  was 

of  uncommon  strength^  held  the  ar-  erected — a  ver^  handsome  i^owsy  in 

mour  in  front  of  him  m  such  a  way  truth,  made  of  superb  oaJc  wood;  not 

that  his  head  was  at  about  the  level  very  tall,  certainly,  because  it  had 

of  the  waist  of  the  said  armour,  so  been  set  up  for  a  mere  low  and  ob- 

that  it  appeared  to  be  of  gigantic  pro-  scure  criminal,  but  tall  enou^  never- 

tions  in  the  corridor  along  which  he  theless,  to  allow  Death  to  do  his  work 

passed.  Add  to  that  a  hm^  noise  which  betwixt  the  ground  and  the  end  of  the 

the  cunning  rascal  made  behind  him,  rope,  which  twisted  in  the  fresh  sea- 

and  you  can  fancy  what  a  terror  the  breeze  like  an  eel  suspended  by  the  tail 
valets  were  in.  Unfortunately  for  him,        The  condemned  man  was  sure  of 

theywent  and  roused  the  Seigneur  of  having  a  beautiful  prospect  in  his  dy- 

La  Piroche,  who  cares  a  straw  for  no  ing  moments,  for  he  was  to  be  executed 

man,  either  living  or  dead,  who  sim-  with  his  face  towards  tiie  ocean — a 

ply,  and  without  any  one's  assistance,  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  if  the 

stopped  the  thief,  and  delivered  him  view  afforded  him  any  consolation,  but 

up,  c»ound  hand  and  fool^  to  his  own  for  my  part  I  have  my  doubts  abont  it 
proper  iustioe.'  Meanwhile,  the  sea  was  blue,  and 

*  And  his  own  proper  justice?'  from  time  to  time  between  the  azure 

*  Condemned  hun  to  be  hanged,  clad  of  the  sky  and  the  azure  of  the  waters 
in  the  armour.'  there  glided  towards  the  horizon  a 

'Wherefore  that  clause  in  the  sen-  white  sail,  like  an  angel  departing  for 

tence?*  the  seat  of  bUss,  but  whose  long  robe 

*  Because  the  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche  still  slightly  clung  to  the  world  he  was 
is  not  only  a  brave  captain,  but  a  man  about  to  quit 

of  sense  and  spirit,  who  wants  to  ob-       The  two  companions  got  as  near  as 

tain  from  this  just  condemnation  both  possible  to  the  scaffold,  in  order  to  lose 

an  example  for  others  and  a  benefit  nothing  of  the  events  that  were  about 

for  himself.  Well,  don't  you  know  that  to  take  place :  and  like  everybody  else, 

whatever  has  touched  a  hanged  man  they  awaited  the  spectacle,  witii  the 

becomes  a  talisman  for  its  possessor?  advantage  of  being  mounted  on  pony- 

The  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche,  therefore,  back,  and  of  seeing  better,  with  leas 

ordered  the  criminal  to  be  clad  in  his  fatigue.    Their  suspense  was  not  of 

armour,  that  he  might  take  it  back  long  duration, 
again  after  he  was  £ad,  and  so  have       At  a  quarter  to  two  the  gate  of  the 

a  talisman  in  our  coming  wars.'  chateau  was  opened,  and  the  oon- 

'  That* s  a  very  clever  stroke.'  demned  man  i^peared,  preceded  by 

'Ishould  think  so,  indeed!'  the  ffuards  of  the  Sei^eur  of  La 

*Let  us  push  on,  then;  for  I  par-  Pirocne,  and  followed  by  the  ezecu- 

ticularly  want  to  see  this  poor  wretch  tioner.    The  thief  was  cJad  in  the  ar- 

hanfired'  mour  he  had  stolen,  and  was  riding 

'  We  have  plenty  of  time;  we  had  backwards  on  an  ass  without  a  saddle. 

better  not  over-fatigue  our  cattle.   We  His  visor  was  down,  and  he  hunff  his 

are  not  going  to  stop  at  La  Piroche:  head.    His  hands  were  tied  b£ind 

we  have  a  good  league  to  go  beyona  his  luuik;  and  if  you  wi^  to  know  our 

it,  and  then  we  must  return  to  La  conviction  respecting  him,  we  declare, 

Poterie.*  without  hesitation,  that,  judging  hj 

*  Yes;  but  our  horses  will  have  five  his  manner  and  attitude,  it  not  \ff  his 
or  six  hours'  rest,  since  we  are  not  face,  which  could  not  be  seen,  he  was 
coming  back  before  the  evening.'  very  ill  at  ease,  and  was  occupied  at 

The  father  and  son  continued  their  that  moment  by  the  most  meumcholy 

journey,  chatting  as  they  went,  and  reflections. 
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He  was  led  cloae  to  the  scaffold^  and 
a  picture  that  must  have  been  any- 
thing hut  weeable  to  his  feelings  be- 
can  to  be  sketched  in  upon  the  azure 
Back-ground. 

The  hangman  had  just  set  his  ladder 
leaning  against  the  gallows,  and  the 
daplain  of  the  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche, 
mounted  on  a  platform  purposely  pre- 
pared, was  readinc  the  sentence. 

The  Gondemnedf  man  did  not  stir. 
You  would  have  said  that  he  had 
plaved  the  spectators  the  scurvy  trick 
of  dying  before  there  was  time  to  hang 
him. 

They  called  out  to  him  to  get  ofif  his 
KBRy  and  giye  himself  up  to  the  hang- 
man. 

He  did  not  budge  an  incL  We  can 
mideiBtand  his  hesitation. 

Then  the  hangman  seized  him  by 
the  elbows,  lift^  him  off  the  ass's 
back,  and  set  him  down  upright  on 
the  ground. 

Wnat  a  famous  fellow  that  hang- 
man was! 

When  we  say  that  he  set  him  down 
upr^dit,  we  speak  the  trutL  But  we 
shomd  tell  a  falsehood  in  saying  that 
he  lemauied  in  the  same  position  in 
whidi  he  was  deposited.  In  two  mi- 
nntes  he  ran  through  two-thirds  of  the 
alphabet — ^that  is  to  say,  in  vulgar 
pu-lance,  instead  of  remaining  straight 
as  an  I,  he  became  crooked  as  a  Z. 

Daring  the  change  of  attitude,  the 
chaplain  had  finished  reading  the  sen- 
tence. 

'Have  you  any  request  to  makeT 
he  mquired  of  the  patient. 

'Yes,'  replied  the  wretched  man, 
in  a  aorrowftd  and  scarcely  audible 
voice. 

^Whatisitr 

'I  request  my  pardon ! ' 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  joke  was 
invented  on  that  occasion,  but  then  or 
never  was  the  time  to  conceive  and 
utter  it 

The  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche  shrugged 
his  ahoulders,  and  ordered  the  hang- 
num  to  do  his  office. 

That  official  personi^e  prepared  to 
moont  the  ladder,  leaning  agsiinst  the 
gibbet,  which,  impassible,  with  out- 
stretched arm,  was  about  to  tear  a 
Wttl  out  of  a  living  body,  and  he  tried 
to  make  the  criminal  mount  before 
him;  but  the  thlnff  was  not  easy.  It 
u  scarcely  credibte  what  an  amount 


of  difficulties  condenmed  men  in  ge- 
neral make. 

The  executioner  and  his  present 
client  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  con- 
test of  politeness.  The  point  at  issue 
was,  who  should  go  first 

The  hangman,  to  make  him  mount 
the  ladder,  had  recourse  to  the  same 
means  which  he  had  employed  to  make 
him  get  off  the  ass;  he  took  him  by 
the  waist,  set  him  on  the  third  stave 
of  the  ladder,  and  then  pushed  him 
upb^ind. 

'  Bravo !  *  shouted  the  crowd. 

There  was  no  help  for  it>  except  to 
mount 

Then  the  executioner  adroitly  slipped 
round  the  patient's  neck  the  'running 
noose  which  ornamented  the  end  of 
the  rope,  and,  dying  him  a  violent 
kick  in  the  back,  sent  him  swinging 
into  open  space. 

An  unmense  clamour  followed  this 
expected  derumeinent^  and  a  shudder 
ran  throughout  the  crowd  Of  what- 
ever crime  he  may  be  guilty,  a  dying 
man  is  always,  for  an  instant,  greater 
than  those  who  come  to  see  him  die. 

The  hanged  man  swung  two  or  three 
minutes  at  the  end  of  his  rope,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  kicked,  writhed,  and 
then  remained  motionless  and  stiff. 

The  Z  had  returned  to  an  I  a^ain. 

They  stared  a  few  minutes  longer 
at  the  sufferer,  whose  gilded  armour 
glittered  in  the  sunshiue;  the  spec- 
tators gradually  formed  into  croups, 
and  then  went  their  several  ways 
homewards,  discoursing  on  the  late 
event 

'Faugh!  what  a  villanous  death!* 
said  the  son  of  the  peasant,  resum- 
ing his  journey  in  company  with  his 
father. 

*  Ay^  to  be  hung  for  not  stealing  a 
suit  or  armour  is  paying  rather  dear. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ? ' 

*  I  ask  myself  what  would  have  been 
done  to  him  if  he  had  really  stolen  the 
armour.* 

*  Nothing  would  have  been  done  to 
him;  for  if  he  had  really  stolen  the 
armour,  he  would  have  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  chateau.  In  that  case, 
it  IS  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
come  back  for  the  purpose  of  being 
arrested.* 

*  Consequently,  he  is  more  severe- 
ly punished  for  a  crime  which  he  has 
not  committed,  than  he  would  have 
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been  if  he  had  actually  committed  the  sufferer  determined  to  gire  him  Chria- 

crime.*  tian  burial  ? 

'But  he  fully  intended  to  commit  it'  The  case  was  far  firom  impossible, 

'And  the  intention  being  considered  except  that  the  sufferer  had  neither 

the  same  as  the  fact '  friends  nor  relations;  and  people  act- 

'  It  is  perfectly  just'  ins  under  relisious  motives  would  have 

'  But  not  pretty  to  see.'  taxen  the  boa^  and  left  the  armour. 

And  as  tney  had  reached  an  emi-  That  supposition,  therefore,  was  not 

nence,  the  two  companions  turned  to  be  entertained.    What,  then,  were 

round  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  un-  they  to  suppose) 

happy  wretch  whose  gibbet  stood  out  The  Seisneur  of  La  Piroche  was  in 

in  Dlack  relief  against  the  sky.  Twenty  despair.    He  was  mad  about  his  suit 

minutes  afterwards  they  entered  the  of  armour.    He  offered  a  rewurd  of 

little  country  town,  where  they  went  ten  golden  crowns  to  whoever  would 

to  receive  money,  and  whence  they  deliver  up  the  criminaL  attired  as  he 

were  obliged  to  start  in  the  evening,  was  at  the  time  of  his  aeatL 

in  order  to  reach  their  own  home  that  They  searched  the  houses;  nothing 

same  night  was  found.    Nobody  came  to  claim 

*****  the  reward. 

The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  They  sent  for  a  learned  man  from 

a  couple  of  guards  walked  out  of  the  the  city  of  Rennes,  and  put  this  qu^- 

chateau  of  La  Piroche,  to  take  down  tion  to  him: — '  How  can  a  man  who 

the  body  of  the  criminal,  and  to  strip  is  hanced  to  death  contrive  to  eso^ 

it  of  the  armour  belonging  to  their  from  toe  rope  which  suspends  him  m 

lord;  but  they  found  what  they  were  the  air  by  the  neck?' 

veiy  far  from  expecting — namely,  that  The  wise  man  demanded  a  week's 

the  Ridlows  and  the  rope  still  remained  time  to  think  the  matter  over.    At 

in  their  places,  but  that  the  hanged  the  end  of  the  week,  he  replied, '  He 

man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  cannot  manage  it' 

■    The  two  guards  rubbed  their  e}[es,  Then  they  put  a  second  question:— 

in  doubt  whether  they  were  dreaming  '  Can  a  thief,  who  did  not  succeed  in 

or  not;  but  such  was  the  fact.    No  a  theft  during  his  lifetime,  aad  who 

body,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  has  been  condenmed  to  death  for  thiev- 

no  armour.  in^---<!an  he  thieve  after  death  V 

The    most    extraordinary   circum-  The  wise  nuin  replied,  '  Yes.* 

stance  was,  that  the  rope  was  neither  -     They  asked  him  now  that  could  be 

broken  nor  cut^  but  exactly  in  the  mana^^    He  answered  that  he  had 

state  in  which  it  was  before  receiving  not  the  slightest  idea, 

the  criminaL  He  was  the  most  learned  man  of  the 

The  guards  went  to  announce  the  time, 

news  to  the  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche.  They  sent  him  home  again,  and  were 

He  would  not  believe  them,  but  in-  obliged  to  be  content  to  believe  (for 

sisted  on  ascertaining  the  truth  with  those  were  the  days  of  sorcery)  wat 

his  own  eyes.    So  puissant  was  this  the  thief  was  a  sorcerer, 

same  seigneur,  that  he  felt  assured  Then  masses  were  said  to  exorcise 

the  body  would  be  found  in  its  place,  the  evil  spirit,  who  doubtless  intended 

in  obedience  to  lus  wishes;  but  he  only  to  avenge  himself  of  the  seigneur  who 

saw  what  the  others  had  seen.  had  sentenced  him  to  deaui^  and  of 

What  had  become  of  the  dead  man?  the  people  who  came  to  see  him  die. 

For  the  condemned  thief  was  certainly  A  month  was   spent   in  fruitless 

dead  the  day  before,  as  the  whole  po-  search, 

pulation  had  beheld  with  their  eyes.  The  gallows  still  remained  in  its 

Had  another  thief  taken  advantage  place,  humiliated,  downcast,  and  de- 

of  the  night  to  obtain  possession  of  spised.    Never  had  a  gibbet  commit- 

the  armour  which  covered  the  body?  ted  so  disgraceful  a  breach  of  confi- 

Perhaps  so;  but,  while  taking  the  denca 

armour,  ne  would  evidently  have  left  The  Signeur  of  La  Piroche  continued 

the  body,  for  which  he  had  no  occa-  to  demand  the  restitution  of  his  ar- 

sion.  mour  from  men,  angels,  or  the  infenial 

Had  the  friends  or  relations  of  the  powers. 
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Nothing  came  of  it  *  For  my  part  whether  far  or  near,  I 

At  last  he  was  doubtless  on  the  should  have  had  no  occasion  whatever 

point  of  making  up  his  mind  to  this  for  spurs,  because  I  would  have  taken 

Strang  event,  and  the  loss  resulting  good  care  to  remain  where  I  was.' 
from  It,  when  one  morning^  on  awak-        And  then  they  laughed,  and  then 

ing,  he  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  they  looked  at  the  ugly  grimace  on 

fiouare  where  the  execution  had  taken  the  dead  nuui's  countenance, 
place.  As  for  the  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche, 

He  was  going  to  inquire  what  was  his  only  thought  was  to  make  sure 

the  matter,  when  his   chaplain  en-  that  the  thief  was  really  dead,  and  to 

tered  his  chamber.  take  repossession  of  his  suit  of  ar- 

^Monseigneur'  he   said,  'do   you  mour. 
know  what  has  happened  \  They  took  down  the  body  and  strip- 

*No;  but  I  will  inquire  directly.*  ped  it^  and  then,  when  stnpped,  they 

I  can  tell  you.    I *  nung  it  up  again,  and  the  crows  set  to 

What  is  it,  then !'  work  witn  such  effect  that  in  a  couple 

A  miracle !'  of  days  it  was  stripped  to  the  bone,  in 

Really!'  a  week  it  was  like  a  tatterdemalion. 

The  man  who  was  hanged '  in  a  fortnight  it  had  the  appearance  of 

Well  ?'  a  nothing-at-all^  for,  if  it  still  resem- 

Is  there.*  bled  an\i;hing,  it  was  the  likeness  of 

Where  V  one  of  those  impossible  effigies  on  gib- 

On  the  gallows.'  bets  which  we  used  to  draw  when  we 

Hanging?'  were  at  school,  on  the  first  pace  of 

Yos,  monseigneur.'  our  school-boolra,  and  below  whicn  we 

With  his  armour?'  '  wrote  this  amphibious  quatrain,  half- 

With  your  armour.'  Latin,  half-French:— 
Exactly  so;  because  it  belongs  to         'Atpiee  Pierrot  pendu 
me.    And  is  he  dead?'  Qui  hvmc  idrum  n*A  pas  renda, 

Perfectly  dead.    Only  — '  si  hvmc  librum  reddidmet 

Only  what?'  Pierrot  pendu  nan/uiasei: 

Had  he  spurs  on  when  he  was       An  English  equivalent  (translation 

hanfi»d?'  is  impossible)  may  be  given  in  the 

*Na'  Pindaric  strain: — 
Well,  m<Miseigneur,  he  has  spurs      « steal  not  ihla  book  for  fear  of  shame; 
on  now;  and  instead  of  wearing  the       For  here  jroa  see  the  owner's  name, 
hehnet  on  his  head,  he  carefully  laid       Return  this  grammar,  wicked  boy,  to  me^ 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  so  as  to       ^^  *»*°8'd  by  the  neok  youUl  surely  be.' 
be  found  hanging  uncovered.  But  how  had  this  hanged  man  em- 

'  Let  us  go  and  see,  Messire  Chap-  ployed  his  time  during  his  month  of 

lam:  let  us  go  and  see  at  once.'  absence?     How  was  it  that  bavins 

Tne  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche  ran  into  been  hung  he  contrived  to  escape,  ana 

the  sc^uare,  which  was  crowded  with  that  having  escaped  he  re-hung  him- 

inqnisitive  spectators.    The  neck  of  self? 

the  hanged  man  was  replaced  in  the       We  will  therefore  give  the  three  ex- 

running  noose,  the  body  was  really  at  planations  that  have  been  offered  to 

the  end  of  the  rope,  and  the  armour  satisfy  our  doubts, 
was  really  on  the  ix)ay.  An  enchanter,  a  disciple  of  Merlin, 

It  was  prodigious.    So  they  shouted,  declared  that  if,  at  the  moment  of 

'A  miracle!'  death,  the  patient  had  willed  to  dis- 

*  He  has  repented.'  said  one,  *  and  appear,  and  had  been  able  to  absorb  his 

has  come  back  to  re-oang  himself.'  body  in  his  will  the  will  being  an  im- 

*He  has  been  there  all  the  time,'  material,  invisible,  impalpable  thing, 

said  another, '  only  we  could  not  see  the  bodv  thus  absorbed  b^  it,  and  con- 

him.'  sequently  concealed  withm  it,  became 

'  Bat  wh^  has  he  put  on  spurs?'  in-  thereby  impalpable^  immaterial,  and 

quired  a  tmrd.  invisible;  and  that  if  the  body  of  the 

'  Doubtless  because  he  has  come  robber  thus  reappeared  at  the  end  of 

from  a  distance,  and  was  anxious  to  the  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rope, 

get  back  quicL*  it  was  because,  at  the  supreme  mo- 
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ment,  his  will,  troubled  by  fear,  had  his  head  at  a  sort  of  ledge  or  resting' 

not  sufficient  strength  for  an  eternal  place  within  the  helmet,  he  had  ma- 

absorption.  nag^  to  breathe,  and  keep  life  exist- 

This  is  perhaps  not  a  good  explana-  ing  up  to  the  moment  when  our  two 

tion.  but  still  it  is  an  explanation.  companions  passed  by. 

The  theologians  affirmed  that  the  The  latter  liberated  him,  and  trans- 
patient  had  contrived  to  escape,  but  ported  hun  to  their  own  home,  where 
that,  pursued  by  remorse,  and  anxious  he  was  handed  over  to  the  nursing  of 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Heaven,  he  the  mother  and  her  maiden  daughter, 
could  not  support  the  burden  of  life  But  he  who  has  stolen  will  steal 
longer  than  a  month,  and  had  carried  again. 

out  his  repentance  to  its  complete  ful-  In  the  peasant's  house  there  were 
filment,  by  returning  to  execute  on  his  only  two  things  to  steal :  for  the  money 
own  person  the  just  sentence  which  he  had  brou^t  from  La  Poterie  did 
he  had  evaded  the  first  tim&  not  belong  to  hiuL  These  two  thin^ 
This  version  possibly  is  not  the  were  his  horse  and  his  daughter,  a  fair- 
exact  truth,  but  still  it  is  a  Christian  haired  girl  sixteen  years  of  age. 
version,  and  as  Christians,  we  do  not  The  ex-hung  criminal  determined  to 
utterly  repudiate  it  steal  both;  for  he  coveted  the  horsey 
Lastly,  it  was  said  that  our  two  and  was  smitten  with  a  passion  for 
peasants,  returning  home  by  night,  the  daughter, 
and  passing  close  to  the  gibbet,  heard  One  night,  therefore,  he  saddled  the 
moans,  gaspings,  and  something  like  horse,  put  on  spurs  in  order  to  travel 
a  prayer;  that  they  devoutly  crossed  more  quickly,  and  seized  the  girl  as 
themselves,  and  asked  what  it  could  she  was  fast  asleep,  to  cany  her  off 
be;  that  nobody  replied,  but  that  the  behind  him. 

moans  continued,  appearing  to  come  But  the  girl  woke  up,  and  cried  for 

from  the  body  that  was  hanging  over-  help. 

head.    They  then   took  the  ladder.  The  father  and  son  came  to  her 

which  the  hansman  had  left  at  the  rescue.    The  thief  tried  to  escape,  but 

foot  of  the  gibbet,  set  it  against  the  it  was  too  late.    The  daughter  told 

arm  of  the  galiows,  and  the  son,  mount-  them  of  the  violent  attempt  that  had 

in^  as  far  as  where  the  criminal  hung,  been  made^  and  her  father  and  her 

said  to  him.  *  Is  it  you  who  are  making  brother  seemg  clearly  that  no  real  re- 

these  complaints,  my  poor  fellow  1 '  pentance  was  to  be  expected  from  such 

The  condemned  man,  collecting  all  a  man,  resolved  to  take  justice  into 

his  strength,  answered,  '  Yes.'  their  own  hands,  but  more  efifectually 

'You  are  still  alive,  then?'  than  the  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche  had 

*  Yes.'  done.    They  fastened  the  scoundrel  to 

'  Do  you  repent  of  your  crime?'  the  horse  which  he  had  saddled  him- 

'  Yes.'  self,  conducted  him  to  the  square  of 

'  Then  I  will  set  about  untying  you;  La  Piroche,  and  himg  him  exactly 

and,  as  the  gospel  conmiands  us  to  where  he  was  hung  before;  but  they 

succour  those  who  suffer,  and  who  took  care  to  remove  his  helmet  ana 

even  cause  us  to  suffer,  I  will  succour  lay  it  on  the  ground,  to  make  sure 

you  and  restore  you  to  life,  that  it  that  he  should  not  escape  this  time; 

may  lead  you  unto  good.    Heaven  pre-  and  then  they  quietly  returned  home. 

fers  a  sotd  which  repents  of  its  sins,  to  Such  is  the  third  explanatioa    I 

a  body  which  expiates  theuL*  can  hardly  tell  why  I  imagine  it  to  be 

The  father  and  son  then  imfastened  the  more  probable  one,  and  that  yofu 

the  dying  man,  and  comprehended  wiU  be  rignt  in  giving  it,  like  myself, 

how  it  luippened  that  he  still  sur-  the  preference  to  the  other  twa 

vived.    The  rope,  instead  of  compress-  As  to  the  Seigneur  of  La  Piroche, 

ing  tihe  neck  or  me  thief,  pressed  the  since  he  was  in  possession  of  a  sure 

bottom  of  the  helmet  in  such  wise  and  certain  talisman,  he  ioyfuUy  set 

that  the  patient  was  suspended,  but  out  for  the  wars,  wnere  he  was  the 

not  stnmgled,  and  that,  catching  with  very  first  to  get  Imocked  on  the  head. 
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^  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago ! 
0  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago.' 

Othdlo,  Act  ir.,  Seenel 

Yonder!  lift  the  torches  higher: 
What  flafih'd  foaming  down  the  stream, 
Where  among  the  pale  sad  willows 
Blight  the  drippmg  oar-bkdes  gleam  ? ' 

So  they  spake:  and,  as  the  river 

like  a  wild  horse  thundered  by, 
By  its  banks  at  dead  of  midnight 

Roam'd  a  ghastly  company. 

On  it  fled,  that  yellow  river, 

Bearing  shrub  and  broken  tree. 
With  a  shrill  tempestuous  music 

Clanging  to  the  moaning  sea. 

And  among  the  dark,  gaunt  branches, 

In  the  drear  autiinmal  night, 
Sobb*d,  as  if  a  spirit  struck  them. 

Chords  of  wafling  and  affright 

Seeyon  pool  so  lone  and  sullen ! 

'lis  the  awful  torrent's  leap. 
As  with  giant's  voice  the  river 

Shouts  out,  bounding  from  the  steeps 

'Yonder!  lift  the  torches  higher: 

0  my  Grod !  that  snow-white  hair ! 
Oh.  those  gentle  aged  features ! 

Oh,  the  triumph  of  despair ! 

He  had  left  his  ancient  castle, 

On  the  drear  autumnal  eve; 
O'er  the  fallen  leaves  of  summer 

Nature  seemM  herself  to  grieva 

Wither*d  hopes,  and  buried  fancies. 

Rose  up  in  tne  old  man's  breast 
And  he  long'd  from  earth  to  wander 

Far  away,  and  be  at  rest. 

Thus  from  out  the  sombre  woodlands^ 

As  along  the  cliffs  he  came. 
Wind,  and  wave,  and  moaning  branches, 

Seem'd  to  call  him  by  his  nama 

With  one  ray  to  God  for  mercy, 

Glancing  dark  into  the  foam; 
On  a  wild  and  fearful  voyage. 

Yonder  old  man  left  his  home. 

lift  him  gently,  0  my  masters, 

And  when  liow'd  in  lonely  prayer. 
Oh !  forcet  not  his  sad  stoiy ! 

Oh !  forget  not  his  despair ! 

On  it  moan'd,  that  mocking  river; 

On  it  roar'd,  the  ruthless  tide; 
But  to  win  that  old  man's  pardon, 

0  my  God !  I  could  have  died.  AuiK. 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  his  Children,  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him 

the  better  answer. 

OK  coKVERBATios.  'Consider  before  you  speak,  espe- 

*Deab  ghild&en,— I  thank  God  I  cially  when  the  business  is  of  moment 

came  well  to  Farringdon  this  day,  about  Weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  to 

five  o'clock;  and  as  I  have  some  leisure  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend 

time  at  my  inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant, 

more  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  your  pertinent,  and  inoffensive.     Inconsi- 

benefit,  than,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  aerate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 

some  good  counsel    The  subject  shall  speak,  or  they  speak,  and  then  think 

be  concerning  your  sp»eech,  because  'Some   men  excel  in  husbandry, 

much  of  the  good  or  evil  that  befalls  some  in  gardening,  some  in  mathema- 

persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  ma-  tics.    In  conversation,  learn,  as  near 

naging  of  their  conversation.    When  as  you  can,  where  the  skill  or  excel- 

I  mive  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  lence  of  any  person  lies;  put  him  UDon 

^ve  you  my  directions  on  other  sub-  talking  on  that  subject;  observe  what 

jects.  he  sa^ s,  keep  it  in  your  memoiy,  or 

*  Never  speak  anvthing  for  a  truth  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means 
which  you  know  or  believe  to  be  false,  vou  will  glean  the  worth  and  know- 
Lying  IS  a  great  sin  against  God;  who  ledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with, 
gave  us  a  tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may 
and  not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence  be  of  use  to  you  on  many  occasions, 
against  humanitv  itself;  for  where  'When  you  are  in  company  with 
there  is  no  regard  to  truth,  there  can  light,  vain,  and  impertinent  persons, 
be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  let  the  observing  of  their  fiadlin^  make 
man.  And  it  is  an  iiyury  to  the  you  the  more  cautious,  both  m  your 
speaker;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  conversation  with  them,  and  in  your 
it  brings  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  general  behaviour,  that  you  may  avoid 
baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  their  errors. 

teU  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  '  If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know 

he  has  no  colour  of  necessity  for  it;  to  be  a  person  of  truth,  sobrietv,  and 

and  in  time  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  oe  not 

that  as  other  people  cannot  believe  he  too  readv  to  believe  or  report  them; 

speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely  and  yet  (unless  he  is  one  of  your  fami- 

Imows  when  ne  tells  a  falsehood.  liar  acquaintance)  be  not  too  forward 

*  As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  to  contradict  him.  If  the  occasion 
80  you  must  avoid  coming  near  it  requires  vou  to  declare  your  opinion. 
You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  do  it  modestly  and  gently,  not  bluntlv 
anything  positivelv  for  which  you  nor  coarsely.  By  this  means  you  will 
have  no  authority  but  report,  or  con-  avoid  givine  offence,  or  being  abused 
jecture,  or  opinion.  for  too  much  credulity. 

'  Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  '  If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do 
when  your  superiors,  or  strangers,  are  not  very  well  know,  mi^es  you  great 
present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  and  extraordinary  professions,  do  not 
weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of  the  give  much  credit  to  him.  Irobably 
opportunity  which  you  might  other-  you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  some- 
wise have  had,  to  gain  Imowledge,  thing  besides  kindness  to  you,  and 
wisdom,  and  experience,  by  heaiing  that  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  im-  been  disappointed,  his  regard  for  you 
pertinent  talking.  will  grow  cooL 

*  Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  '  Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters 
in  your  conversation.  Silence  your  op-  you,  and  commends  you  to  vour  face, 
ponent  with  reason,  not  with  noise.  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell  vou 

*  Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  an-  of  it  Most  probably  he  has  eitner 
other  when  he  is  speaking.  Hear  deceived  and  abused  you,  or  means  to 
him  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  do  sa    Remember  tne  fable  of  the 
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fox  oommending  the  amging  of  the        *  Never  utter  any  profane  speeches, 

crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  nor  make  a  jest  of  aay  Scripture  ex- 

whicn  the  fox  wanted.  pressions.     When  you  pronounce  the 

'  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  com-  name  of  God  or  of  Christ,  or  repeat 

mend  yourselves.    It  is  a  sign  that  any  passages  or  words  of  holy  Scrip- 

Tonr  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  ture,  do  it  with  reverence  and  serious- 

if  Tour  own  tongue  must  praise  you;  ness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is  "  tak- 

and  it  is  fulsome  and  unpleasing  to  in^  the  name  of  God  in  vain." 
others  to  hear  such  commendations.  If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  ex- 

'  Speak  well  of  the  absent  when-  pressions  used  in  religious  exercises, 

ever  you  have  a  suitable  opportunity,  do  not  publish  theoL    Endeavour  to 

Ne?er  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of  any-  forget  them;  or,  if  you  mention  them 

body,  unless  you  are  sure  they  deserve  at  aU,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow, 

it,  and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  not  with  derision  or  reproach, 
amendment,  or  for  the  safety  and  be-        '  Read  these  directions  often,  think 

Defit  of  others.  of  them  seriously,  and  practise  them 

'Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  commimi-  diligently.    You  will  find  them  useful 

cation8,notoiuyoath8,butallimpreca-  in  your  conversation;  which  will  be 

tiooa  and  earnest  protestations.  every  day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as 

*  Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  your  judgment,  understanding,  and 
oondition  or  natural  defects  of  any  experience  increase. 

person.     Such  offences  leave  a  deep         I  have  little  further  to  add  at  this 

impression,  and  they  often  cost  a  man  time,  but  my  wif^h  and  command  that 

dear.  you  will  remember  the  former  coun- 

'  Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  sels  that  I  have  frequently  given  you. 

Teproachfal,    menacing,    or    spiteful  Begin  and  end  the  day  with  private 

words  to  any  person.     €k)od  words  prayer;  read  the  Scriptures  often  and 

make  friends;  oad  words  make  ene-  seriously;  be  attentive  to  the  public 

mie&    It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  as  worship  of  God.    Keep  yourselves  in 

many  friencu  as  we   honestly  can,  some  useful  emplovment,  for  idleness 

especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so  is  the   nurserv  of  vain    and  sinful 

easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word;  and  it  is  thoughts,  which  corruot  the  mind  and 

great  foliar  to  make  an  enemy  by  iU  disoraer  the  life.    Be  Mnd  and  loving 

words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  to  one  another.    Honour  your  mini- 

the  party  who  uses  them.     When  ster.    Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 

fifuilts  are  committed,  they  may,  and  servants.    Be  respectful  to  alL    Bear 

by  a  superior  they  must,  be  reproved;  my  absence  patiently  and  cheerfully, 

but  let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or  Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among 

bitterness,  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  vou  and  saw  you.     Kemember  you 

due  end  and  use,  and  instead  of  re-  have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who 

forming  the  offence,  it  will  exasperate  alwavs,  and  in  all  places,  beholds  you, 

the  offender,  and  lay  the  reprover  and  knows  your  heart  and  thoughts, 

justly  open  to  reproof.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for 

*  If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  with  dutifulness,  observance,  and 
on  ill  language,  rather  pity  him  than  obedience;  and  account  it  an  honour 
e  moved  to  anger.    You  will  find  that  you  have  an  opportunity^  bv  your 

that  silence,  or  vc^  gentle  words,  are  attention,  faithfulness,  and  mdustrv, 

the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  re-  to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which, 

proaches ;  they  will  either  cure  the  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  grati- 

aistemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  tude.  you  owe  to  me.    Be  frugal  in 

him  soriy  for  his  passion,  or  they  will  my  tamil^.  but  let  there  be  no  want; 

be  a  severe  reproof  and  ptmishment  and  proviae  conveniently  for  the  poor, 
to  him.     But,  at  any  rate,  they  will        '  I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with 

preserve  your  innocence,  give  you  the  his  ^uce.  fear,  and  love,  and  to  let 

deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  you  see  tne  comfort  and  advantage  of 

moderation,  and  keep  up  the  serenity  serving  him ;  and  that  his  blessing, 

and  composure  of  yoiu- mind.  Passion  and  presence,  and  direction,  may  he 

and  aneer  make  a  man  unfit  for  every-  with  you,  and  over  you  all^^;^  am 

thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or  your  ever-loving  father.* 
^  a  Christian.  Written  in  the  year  1662  or  1663. 
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From  Miss  TaJhot  to  a  new-bom  V^^^!^  ^°'^J°?  ^*P^  *™^' 
child,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Talbot  who  wiU  contribute  aU  they  can  tj^ 
son  of  th^  Lord  Chancellor.  wards  Bpoilmg  you;  but  you  wiU  be 
"^  equally  fond  of  an  excellent  maminay 
*  You  are  heartily  welcome,  my  dear  wno  will  teach  you,  by  her  example, 
little  cousin,  into  this  unquiet  world;  all  sorts  of  good  qualities;  only  let 
long  may  you  continue  in  it,  in  all  me  warn  you  of  one  thing,  my  dear, 
the  happiness  it  can  give,  and  bestow  and  that  is,  not  to  learn  of  ner  to 
enough  on  all  your  friends  to  answer  have  such  an  immoderate  love  of 
fully  the  impatience  with  which  you  home,  as  is  quite  contrary  to  all  the 
have  been  expected.  May  you  grow  privileges  of  this  polite  age,  and  to 
up  to  have  every  accomplishment  that  give  up  so  entirely  aU  those  pretty 
your  pood  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  graces  of  whim,  flutter,  and  affec- 
can  already  imagine  in  you;  and  in  the  totion.  which  so  many  charitable 
meantime  ma^  you  have  a  nurse  with  poets  nave  declared  to  be  the  prero- 
a  tuneable  voice,  that  may  not  talk  gativeofoursex:  oh!  my  poor  cousin, 
an  immoderate  deal  of  nonsense  to  to  what  purpose  will  you  boast  this 
you.  You  are  at  Dresent  my  dear,  prerogative,  when  your  nurse  tells  von, 
in  a  ver^  philosotmical  disposition;  with  a  pious  care  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  gaieties  and  foUies  of  life  have  no  jealousy  and  emulation  as  early  as 
attraction  for  you,  its  sorrows  you  possible,  that  you  have  a  fine  fittle 
kindly  commiserate !  but,  however,  do  brother  come  to  put  your  nose  out  of 
not  suffer  them  to  disturb  your  slum-  joint?  There  wul  be  nothii^  to  be 
bers,  and  find  charms  in  nothing  but  done  then  but  to  be  mighty  gm)d,  and 
harmony  and  repose.  You  have  as  prove  what,  believe  me,  admits  of 
yet  contracted  no  partialities,  are  en-  ver^  little  dispute  (though  it  has  oc- 
tirely  ignorant  of  party  distinctions,  casioned  abundance),  that  we  girls, 
and  look  with  a  perfect  indifference  on  however  people  give  themselves  aiis 
all  human  splendour.  You  have  an  ofbeing  disappointed,  are  by  no  means 
absolute  dislike  to  the  vanities  of  to  be  despised;  but  the  men  unenvied 
dress;  and  are  likely  for  many  months  shine  in  public:  it  is  we  must  make 
to  observe  the  Bishop  of  Bristol's  first  their  homes  delightful  to  them;  and 
rule  of  conversation.  Silence;  though  if  they  provoke  us,  no  less  uncomfort- 
tempted  to  tran^ess  it  bv  the  novelty  able.  I  do  not  expect  vou  to  answ^ 
and  strangeness  of  all  objects  round  this  letter  yet  awmle;  but,  as  I  dare- 
you.  As  you  advance  further  in  life,  say  you  have  the  greatest  interest  with 
this  phOosophical  temper  will  by  de-  your  papa,  will  b^  you  to  prevail 
grees  wear  off:  the  first  object  of  your  upon  him  that  we  may  know  by  a  line 
admiration  will  probably  be  the  candle,  (before  his  time  is  engrossed  by  an- 
and  thence  (as  we  all  of  us  do)  you  other  secret  committee)  that  you  and 
will  contract  a  taste  for  the  gaudy  your  mamma  are  well.  In  the  mean- 
and  the  glaring,  without  making  one  time,  I  will  only  assure  you,  that  all 
moral  reflection  upon  the  danger  of  here  rejoice  in  your  existence  extreme- 
such  false  admiration,  as  leads  people  ly,  and  that  I  am,  my  very  young  cor- 
many  a  time  to  bum  their  nngers.  respcmdent,  most  affectionately  yours,' 
You  will  then  begin  to  show  great  &a 
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THE  COMFORTS  OF  A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

These  are  pointed  out,  in  very  expreflive  words,  by  the  apoftle  in 
the  text — *  If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence 
towards  God;  and  whatfoever  we  a(k,  we  receive  of  him.'  What 
greater  comfort  can  there  be  than  confclous  virtue,  drawing  after  it 
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the  favour,  the  countenance,  the  friendfhip  of  God,  in  whom  all 
happbefs  centres,  and  upon  whom  all  things  entirely  depend?  If 
God  be  with  us,  who  can  be  againft  us?  What  friends  can  we 
want,  while  in  him  we  have  all  that  are  truly  valuable?  Or  what 
bleffings  can  we  defire,  but  what  he  is  both  willing  and  able  to 
(hower  down  upon  us,  only  leaving  it  to  him  to  judge  what  is  fafeil 
and  moft  convenient  for  us.  Whatfoever  a  good  man  aflcs  in  faith, 
if  it  be  for  his  foul's  health,  that  he  is  fure  to  receive — as  the  apoflle 
in  the  text  informs  us.  Will  he  afk  temporal  bleffings  ?  He  may, 
but  with  referve  and  caution ;  not  forgetting  to  add  thefe  or  the  like 
words — '  Yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  Will  he  afk  rather 
(as  fure  he  will)  fpiritual  bleffings,  as  pardon  and  grace,  holinefs  here, 
happinefs  hereafter?  Thofe  he  may  afk  earneflly,  abfolutely,  freely, 
and  without  referve;  and  is  fure  to  be  heard  in  doing  it,  fo  long  as 
he  keeps  God's  commandments.  There  is  no  pleafure  in  life  compa-* 
rable  to  that  which  arifes  in  a  good  man's  breafl,  from  the  fenfe  of  his 
keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourfe,  a  kind  of  familiar  acquaintance  with 
God.  I  do  not  mean  an  irreverent,  a  kind  of  faucy  familiarity,  fuch 
as  hath  been  feen  in  fome  fawning  hypocrites  or  wild  enthufiafls, 
and  which  is  as  different  from  the  true  filial  reverence  as  the  afFe£ted 
cringings  or  naufeous  freedoms  of  a  parafite  are  from  the  open,  de- 
cent, humble  deportment  of  a  refpedtful  admirer.  The  text  exprefTes 
a  good  man's  comfort  by  his  having  confidence  towards  God  \  and  in 
the  next  chapter  the  fame  apoflle  fays — '  Herein  is  our  love  made 
perfed,  that  we  may  have  boldnefs  in  the  day  of  judgment,'  or  againfl 
the  day  of  judgment,  'becaufe  as  he  is,  fo  are  we  in  this  world;' 
that  is  to  fay,  we  are  in  the  fame  interefls  with  him,  are  his  retainers 
and  domeflics  of  his  family  and  houfehold.  The  apoftle  adds — 
'There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfeft  love  cafleth  out  fear,  becaufe 
fear  hath  torment'  (i  John  iv.  17,  18). 

I  have  cited  thefe  other  texts  for  the  clearer  apprehending  of  what 
the  confidence  towards  God  means*  To  make  it  flill  plainer,  I  may 
add  that,  like  as  a  dutiful  and  obedient  child,  confcious  of  a  parent's 
love,  and  of  the  reciprocal  afFedtion  there  is  between  them,  approacheth 
not  with  fearful  looks  or  downcaft  dread,  but  comes  with  fmiles  in 
his  countenance,  and  joy  in  every  geflure ;  fo  a  truly  good  man  ap- 
pears in  God's  prefence  under  a  joyous  fenfe  of  the  divine  love  to- 
wards him,  and  has  none  of  thofe  dreadful  apprehenfions  which  guilty 
men  have,  or  ought  to  have,  as  often  as  they  come  before  him.  An 
awful  diflance  there  ought  indeed  to  be  between  the  creature  and  his 
Creator :  but  where  an  union  of  wills  and  affedlions  has  made  us  as 
it  were  one  with  Chrifl,  who  is  efTentially  one  with  God,  then  that 
awfiil  diflance  brings  no  torments  with  it,  but  rather  fills  the  mind 
with  inexpreffible  joy  and  admiration. 

Though  St  John  has  faid,  that  perfeft  love  cafleth  out  fear,  yet  St 
Paul  has  faid,  '  Work  out  your  own  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ' 
(Philip,  ii.  12).  How  fnall  we  reconcile  the  feeming  difference? 
It  may  be  reconciled  thus:  St  John  by  fear  meant  a  tormenting  fear, 
for  he  obferved  that  fear,  fuch  as  he  fpake  of,  hath  torment  in  it ;  but 
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St  Paul  underftood  by  fear  that  kind  of  filial  fear  tempered  with  love 
which  has  no  fuch  torment  in  it.  St  Paul,  in  the  fame  place  where 
he  fpeaks  of  working  out  our  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  im- 
mediately adds — '  For  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleafure  '  (Philip,  ii.  13).  Obferve  how  com- 
fortable a  rea(bn  he  affigns  for  fear  and  trembling,  fufHcient,  one  would 
think,  to  remove  all  melancholy  fears,  doubts,  or  diffidence :  and  ib 
it  is.  But  who  can  think  of  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  tremen- 
dous Deity,  without  fbme  trembling  awe  and  concern  upon  his  mind? 
Whenever  God  has  been  pleafed  to  fignify  his  approach  by  vifible 
fymbols  and  fenfible  appearances  to  frail  mortals,  they  have  inftantlv 
been  filled  with  dread  and  horror.  The  prophet  Daniel,  upon  fiich 
occafions,  funk  down  into  a  trance  (Dan.  viii.  17,  18;  x.  9);  and 
even  the  Apoflle  John  fell  down  as  dead  for  a  fe^on  (Rev.  i.  17). 
So  dreadful  are  the  approaches  of  the  divine  majefty,  though  coming 
in  love,  when  made  in  a  fenfible  way,  in  fome  dazzling  and  glorious 
form.  But  when  God  comes  to  us  to  make  his  abode  with  us  (John 
xiv.  23),  and  to  work  within  us  (which  he  certainly  does,  becaufe  he 
has  fo  promifed),  we  feel  no  fenfible  emotions,  becaufe  neither  the 
fenfes  nor  the  imagination  is  ft  ruck  by  any  outward  appearances,  but 
all  is  invifibly  and  fpiritually  performed;  and  there  is  nothing  but  ab- 
ftra£t  thought  and  Chriftian  recoUedion  that  can  give  us  any  notion 
of  the  divine  prefence,  in  fuch  his  filent  and  unfeen  approaches. 
However,  a  lively  faith  in  it,  and  an  undoubted  experience  of  it,  may 
be  fufficient  to  ane£t  a  devout  mind  with  a  kind  of  trembling  awe  of 
the  divine  Majefty  conceived  to  be  prefent  and  working  in  us;  and 
that  confideration  may  beft  account  for  St  Paul's  meaning,  where  he 
fays,  *  Work  out  your  own  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it 
is  God  that  worketh  in  you,'  and  fb  on.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
matter  which  takes  off  from  the  tranfporting  pleafure  of  a  clear  and 
good  confcience,  grounded  upon  the  ftable  fupport  of  a  well-fpent  life, 
the  only  fure  anchor  to  reft  upon,  and  that  no  otherwife  than  as  it 
finally  refts  in  the  all-fufficient  merits  of  Chrift  Jefus,  which  alone 
can  fiipply  the  defers  of  our  own  righteoufhefs,  or  render  even  our 
beft  fervices  accepted. 

But  the  greater  the  comfort  of  a  good  confcience  is,  the  more  feli- 
citous ought  we  to  be,  that  we  proceed  upon  fure  grounds  in  the 
judgment  which  we  make  of  our  own  felves,  and  that  we  miftake  not 
prefumption,  or  felf-admiration,  for  true  peace  of  mind.  Manv  marks 
might  be  mentioned  whereby  to  diftinguiih  one  from  the  other,  but 
it  may  fuffice  to  point  out  one  which  is  the  fureft  of  any — namely, 
growth  in  goodnefs,  growth  in  grace.  The  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian 
life  is  gradual,  and  our  higheft  attainments  here  are  a  ftill  growing 
perfeftion.  Examine  your  title  to  the  comforts  of  a  good  confcience 
by  this  rule,  and  you  mall  find  it  will  not  deceive  you.  If  we  are 
daily  improving  in  wifdom  and  virtue,  gaining  ground  of  our  vices  or 
paffions  more  and  more ;  if  we  find  ourfelves  more  patient  under  ad- 
verfity,  and  lefs  pufFed  up  in  the  day  of  profperity;  if  we  perceive 
that  we  can  bear  affronts  or  injuries  with  more  calmnefs  and  uncon- 
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cernednefe,  and  are  more  diibofed  than  formerly  to  forget  and  forgive; 
if  we  have  greater  command  over  our  appetites,  and  can  take  delight 
in  temperance,  fobernefs,  and  chaftity;  if,  inftead  of  doing  wrong 
to  any  man,  we  find  ourfelves  more  and  more  inclined  to  kindnefs, 
frienalinefs,  and  charity;  if,  inftead  of  hanging  back,  with  refpe(Sl  to 
religious  duties,  we  find  our  relifh  for  them  heightened,  our  devotions 
raifed,  and  our  ardours  more  inflamed;  if  our  attachments  to  the 
world  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  our  afpirations  towards  heaven 
every  day  ftroneer  and  flronger,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  end 
of  our  race;  I  uy,  if  we  find  matters  thus  to  (land  (upon  the  {lri£teft 
inquiry  we  can  make  into  our  hearts  and  lives),  then  may  we,  upon 
fure  grounds,  judge  favourably  of  our  prefent  flate  and  circumftances, 
and  may  humbly  prefume  that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth,  and  that  we 
are,  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Chrifl  Jefus,  in  the 
high  road  to  ialvation. 
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Is  the  singularly  dull  and  dirty  town  his  birth.  ThQ  true  date,  which  the 
of  Halle  on  the  Saale,  where  sextons*  register  of  his  baptism,  preserved  in 
wives  hanc  out  their  week's  washing  the  books  of  Notre  Dame  de  St  Lau- 
on  Uiebri^^  which,  high  in  mid-air,  rent,  confirms,  is  the  23d  of  February, 
joins  the  two  towers  of  a  most  pic-  1685.  The  family  name  is  of  hum- 
turesque  Gothie  church  in  the  Grand  blest  signification,  as  indeed  the  ex- 
Platz,  instead  of  exhibiting  there  way-  traction  of  the  creat  musician  was 
ing  pennon  and  rosy  cross — in  the  unquestionably  plebeian.  Handel,  or 
town  where  quiet  burghers  look  upon  Haendel,  as  it  appears  in  its  prevail- 
life  as  it  is  reflected  in  salt-pans— was  ing  German  form,  means  nothing  more 
bom  Handel,  the  sublime  musician,  or  less  than  'shop;'  so  that  the  musi- 
and  the  hero  of  this  most  uneventful  cian's  name  is  equivalent  to  Mr  Shop- 
history.  But  while,  on  the  score  of  man.  His  father,  who  ei^oyed  the 
vivaeitjr  or  cleanliness,  we  have  not  honours  of  paternity  in  his  sixty-third 
one  good  word  to  say  for  his  birth-  year,  was  indeed  a  member  of  one  of 
place,  we  must  in  candour  allow  that  the  learned  professions — the  medical; 
it  has  in  its  universitv  and  diaritable  but  the  paternal  grandfather  had  been 
institutions — especially  in  Franke*s  a  thriving  coppersmith;  and  this  may 
world-rcnownedf  orphan-house — much  partly,  perhaps,  account  for  the  un- 
that  the  empire  of  letters  admires,  reluctance  of  Handel  the  younger  to 
that  pie^  blesses,  and  philanthropy  embrace  the  calling  of  a  musician, 
loves.  Having  thus  made  amends  which  the  medical  papa  pronounced 
to  the  ^ood  town  by  a  glance  at  its  'an  occupation*  that  'nad  little  dig- 
bright  Bide,  we  pass  on  to  the  most  nity.'  Who  can  tell,  again,  whether 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  our  the  musical  ran-tan  of  his  grandsire*s 
hero — ^namely,  that  he  should  be  bom,  workshop  did  not  ring  in  the  ears  of 
and  which  M.  Schcelcher  proves,  to  the  composer  when  he  meditated  the 
the  conAuion  of  previous  biographers,  chords  of  his  '  Harmonious  Black- 
and  the  downrisht  chiselling  of  the  smith]'  Hereditary  weaknesses  ap- 
lapidaiy  of  his  Westminster  tomb,  to  pear  after  the  interval  of  a  generation; 
have  taken  place  just  one  y^r  later  and  the  sober  son  of  a  drunken  sire  is 
than  the  date  poptilarly  assigned  for  often  the  parent  of  a  sot  So  say  the 
•  'The  life  of  HaodeL'  By  Vioiob  physiologists;  and  Handel  was  an  ex- 
ScEcauniBE.    Trabner  k  Co.    1857.  empMcation  of  their  science;  for  the 
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grandson  of  a  hammerer  and  solderer  genius,  and  secured  for  him  that  musi- 
of  pots  could  see  no  degradation  in  cal  education  without  which  the  finest 
fiddling  and  piping  for  his  bread.    But  natiural  parts  will  prove  insufficient 
these  tastes  and  leanings,  developed  for  fame.    The  organist  of  the  Cathe- 
in  earliest  childhood  in  George  Frede-  dral  of  Halle,  one  Zackau,  an  intelli- 
rickp  were  a  bitter  morsel  to  his  pro-  gent  master  of  his  art,  had  the  boy 
fessional  papa,  who  preferred  science  under  his  care  for  three  years,  and 
to  song,  and  would  have  sacrificed  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  his 
genius  on  the  altar  of  gentility  any  instruction.     German  music  and  Ita- 
day.     Hence  device  and  contnvance  lian  was  analysed  by  master  and  |mpil 
unavailing  enough — it  were  pitiful  had  with  sedulous  industry;  every  skein  of 
they  been  avaifing — to  euro  the  na-  *  the  linked  harmony  long  drawn  out ' 
tural  bent  of  the  boy's  powers,  and  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together 
*  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  snoot*  again;  so  that  the  method  of  each  of 
in  another  direction.    Like  that- pro-  the  great  masters,  the  simple  theme, 
digy  on  the  Jew's-harp,  fhilenstein,  and   the  variations  and  accompani- 
wno  delighted  all  Europe  not  many  ments  that  were  accumulated  thereon 
years  ago,  and  who  used  to  solace  his  by  the  sleight  of  science  and  the  ca- 
apprentice-hunger  for  music  with  *  the  prices  of  fancy,  were  thoroughly  under- 
bread  eaten  in  secret'  of  the  Jew's-  stood:  and,  young  as  Geoi^e  Handel 
harp   under    the    bedclothes,    when  was,  he  was  set  to  write  pieces  in  the 
less  enthusiastic  geniuses  were  asleep,  same  strain,  from  week  to  week,  as 
Handel  contrived  a  surreptitious  gar-  we  should  set  boys  their  hebdomadal 
ret-practice  upon  a  dumb  spinnet,  at  allowance  of  Latm  six-fives  or  Greek 
the  same  unseasonable  hours.    And  iambics.    Such  was  his  progress  under 
in  this  way,  at  seven  years  of  age,  the  the  tuition  of  his  worthy  and  com- 
precocious  choir-master  arrived  at  an  petent  preceptor,  that  he  was  able  to 
almost  instinctive  knowledge  of  har-  take  his  master's  place  at  the  organ 
monic  combinations.  whenever  the  old  gentleman  partook 
His  extraordinary  acquisitions  at  of  a  dejeuner  whose  choice  wine  or 
this  early  period,  both  in  the  shape  of  savoury  viands  made  a  prolongation 
finsering  and  science,  were  acciden-  of  the  sitting  an  enlai^ment  of  the 
tally  shown  on  occasion  of  a  visit  pleasure,  ana  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
made  by  his  father  to  the  coiut  of  the  a  more  agreeable  occupation  than  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weisenfels.    An  elder  service  of  St  Cecilia.    Old  Zackau^s 
brother  of  young  Handel  was  page  to  epicurean  weaknesses  probably  fur- 
his  highness;  and  when  the  father  set  nished  his  pupil  with  many  oppor- 
off  to  visit  his  courtier  son,  George  tunities  of  practice, 
be^ed  to  be  taken  with  him.    Being        But  the  boy  outgrows  his  Halle 
refused  his  probably  unreasonable  re-  swaddlinff-clothes;   and  Zackan-ana- 
quest,  the  pertinacious  urchin  followed  lyses,  and  synthetic  task-work,  and 
tne  carriage  on    foot,  and  enforced  occasional  choir-leading,  are  not  suffi- 
complianoe  with  his  will;  a  measure  cient  nutriment  for  a  musical  mind  of 
of  persistency  for  which  the  young  colossal  capacity  and  ostrich  digestion. 
gentleman  required  the  prescnption  The  wet-nurse  of  a  Titan  mut^t  be  a 
of  the  wisest  of  men.      But  parents  Titan  — fortes   generantur    fortibus. 
are  proverbially  weak;  and  amongst  The  more  competent  schooling  and 
our  kindly   German  neighbours,   as  the  fitter  audience  of  the  Prussian 
amongst  our  more  rigid  transatlan-  capital  must  complete  omr  hero's  mu- 
tic  cousins,  the  children  govern,  and  sical  training;  and  to  Berlin  is  he  sped 
the  parento  comply.     When  service  at  eleven  years  of  age.    By  this  time 
was  over  in  the  duke's  chapel,  boy-  he  was  master  in  unusual  proficiency 
Handel  seats  himself  at  the  organ,  of  the  harpsichonL  the  violin,  the  or- 
and  plays  in  a  manner  to  ravish  the  ^n,  and  the  hauti)oy;  the  last  men- 
ears  of  his  highness,  who  commended  tioned  being  an  instrument  for  which 
the  marvellous  proficiency  of  the  child  he  retained  a  partiality  throng  life— 
to  the  medico,  and  overcame  the  fa-  a  partiality  which  we  reviewers  share, 
ther's  dislike  to  music  as  a  profession  There  is  a  rusticity  about  the  tone  of 
for  his  son.    Those  kind  and  season-  this  delicious  pipe,  reminding  one  of 
able  words  fixed  the  fate  of  the  young  cycles  and  scenes  when  '  patriarchal 
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days  were  not  a  paBtoral  fable,'  and  friends  fought  with  swords  on  soma 

at  the  same  time  a  refinement  that  trivial   occasion,    but    were    shortly 

speaks  of  Arcadian  shepherding — that  afterwards  reconciled  In  Hamburgfi^ 

of  poets  and  amateurs— and  not  that  Handel  produced  on  the  stage  nis 

of  homely  real  Jif&  The  hautboy  com-  operas  of  *Almira,'  in  1705,  'Nero,* 

bines,  in  an  unequalled  degree,  some  of  in  the  same  year,  and  'Daphne,'  in 

the  best  features  of  nature  and  art,  al-  1706.    These  were  doubtless  partly 

though  its  range  of  musical  expression  the  fruits  of  his  industry  at  home,  in 

is  confessedly  narrow.  the  interval  between  1697  and  1703 — 

At  Berlin,  Handel  was  rewxied,  a  period  during  which  he  wrought  in- 

and  justly,  as  a  prodigy.    The  Elector  cessantly,  seeBng  out  the  secrets  of 

wibhed  to  aid  in  completing  his  musi-  the  art,  copying  and  composing  large 

cal  education  by  sending  him  to  Italv;  quantities  of  music,  writing  airs,  cho- 

but  his  father,  a  seotuagenarian,  oo-  ruses,  capriccioSf  fuauesj  in  the  most 

jected  to  the  son  of  nis  old  age  being  scientific  style,  and  with  the  most 

separated  from  him.    Hence  ne  went  exuberant  profuseness;  and  working 

back  to  Halle,  after  a  year's  residence  conscientiously  to  acquire  the  most 

in  the  sand-surrounded  citv,  only  to  solid  knowledge  of  his  profession.  This 

loce  his  father  directly  on  his  return,  honest  industry  of  an  earlier  era  ac- 

In  his  native  place  he  remained  with  counts  for  the  uncommon  and  easy 

his  widowed  mother  for  six  years,  in  fertility  of  his  after  years.    Handel 

naiTow  circumstances,  working  at  pro-  discoursed,  also,  some  excellent  sacred 

fessional  studies  with  Sisyphean  per-  music  during  this  residence  in  that 

severance,  and  winnins  even  then  the  glorious  mercantile  metropolis  of  Nor- 

testimony  from  the  director  of  the  tnem  Germany,  one  of  tne  most  at- 

opera  at  Leipsic,  that, '  for  the  exer-  tractive  cities  in  the  world, 

cises  of  melody,  I  was  in  constant  An  amusing  incident  occurs  in  his 

commujiication  with  Handel,  both  bv  life  at  this  period     The   place   of 

letter,  and  verbally  in  the  visits  which  organist  at  Lubeck  was  ofi'ered  for 

ve  paid  to  eadi  other.'    This  was  public  competition  on  the  withdrawal 

when  Handel  was  between  sixteen  and  from  his  post  of  the  former  incum- 

eighteen  years  of  a^,  and  indicates  a  bent,  Dietrich  Buxtchude.    But  there 

veiy  early  assumption  of  a  prominent  was  a  condition  annexed  to  success— 

position  in  his  art.  namely,  that  the  new  organist  should 

But  the  ladies  of  Parnassus  have  marry  the  retiring  organist's  daugh- 

been  ever  b^garly  patron&  and  the  ter. 

music  of  the  soul  has  frequently  Here  was  a  hitch,  and  ouite  enough 
proved  its  sol^  reward  to  the  posses-  for  Handel;  who,  with  otners,  sought 
eor.  Not  seldom  have  the  poet  and  the  the  situation.  The  golden  ball  was 
artist  chinked  &eir  loudest  ui>6n  '  the  worth  running  for,  but  the  inevitable 
high-Boimdin^  pymbals,'  witnout  the  Atalanta  wa£  a  something  to  be 
answering  chmk  of  £  s.  j>,  in  their  shunned  rather  than  sought.  The 
pocketa.  It  was  thus  with  our  jingler  domus  in  prospect  at  LubecK  was  well 
Handel  Eight  glad  was  he  to  seek  enough,  but  tne  placens  li^or  was  to 
rdnoi  from  the  short  -  commons  of  be  met  with  an  emphatic  non  placet, 
Halle  in  the  richer  pastures  of  Ham-  As  our  musical  hero  was  not  in  a 
burgh,  then  boasting  one  of  the  finest  marrying  mood,  he  would  play  on  any 
opera-houses  in  Germany.  Here,  in  instrument  sooner  than  the  virginals, 
tne  vear  1703^  we  find  him  a  member  Out  at  elbows  though  Handel  may 
of  the  orchestra,  contented  to  play  have  been,  he  would  not  oive  the 
second  fiddle  —  violon  di  ripieno —  patching  of  his  fortijnes  to  a  splice  for 
biding  his  time  for  vaulting  mto  the  life  with  an  inseparable  Mrs  Handel 
saddle  and  distancing  his  compeers.  — a  possible  discomfort,  a  certain  ex- 
He  owed  this  position  to  a  friendly  pense.  To  music  as  the  food  of  fancy 
musician,  Mattheson,  who  also  intro-  he  had  no  possible  objection,  nay,  a 
duoed  him  to  many  families,  and  en-  decided  penchant,  but  toward  music 
abled  him  to  increase  his  income  by  as  '  the  food  of  love '  he  felt  a  cucum- 
tuition.  But  musicians  are  as  irri-  ber-coolness,  so  that,  instead  of  play- 
table  a0  their  cousins -german,  the  ing  'on,'  he  marched  off.  Thus,  the 
9atum,  irritabUe  ffenus:  for  thes^  fast  organ    at    Lubeck   remained   unfin- 
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gered  for  him,  awaiting  Bome  more  in  high  request  as  a  composer.     His 

needy  or  less  fastidious  adventurer,  opera  of  the  *  Resurrezione '  hears  this 

who  had  no  nice  scruples  as  to  add-  date,  aa  also  an  unpublished  opera  of 

ing  the  duet  of  matrimony  to  the  *  SiUa,'  still  existing  among  the  MSS. 

divine  concert  of  sweet  sounds.    Whe-  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  seTeral 

ther  to  principles  of  honoiur,  or  to  sacred  compositions.    His  most  £uth- 

the  promptings  of  caprice,  he  owed  his  ful  Mend  and  princely  entertainer  was 

decision,  we  tnink  our  hero  had  a  lucky  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  dignified  his 

escape;  and  Handel  probably  thought  purple  with   large   chanties    and  a 

BO  too.    Anticipating  the  whole  future  Msecenas-like  patronage  of  art^  while 

of  his  career  m  relation  to  matters  he  had  contrived  to  feather  his  own 

philoprogenitive   and   connubial  we  nest  with  means  for  this  outlay,  by 

may  state  here,  as  well  as  elsewnere,  the  tenure  of  nine  abbeys  in  the  ecde- 

that  he  never  manifested  any  taste  siastical  states:  five  in  the  state  of 

for  matrimony.  Venice,  and  three  in  that  of  Flanoe, 

His  art  had  his  love,  and  art  will  these  last  alone  producing  5^000 
share  no  divided  throne.  The  allegi-  livres  per  annum.  Verily  our  eccle- 
ance  to  tuneful  Apollo  must  be  single,  siastical  Dives  might  well  sport  out  of 
or  it  is  naujzht.  Handel  felt  and  oe-  such  a  rent-roll  his  purple  and  fine 
lieved  this,  nence  he  became  the  celi-  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day. 
bate  priest  of  the  celibate  Nine,  and  Better^  however,  that  these  revenues 
gave  the  god  of  song  his  whole  heart  be  lavished  by  a  prince,  than  hoarded 
and  life.  But  how  to  complete  his  by  a  miser  or  a  churl, 
novitiate  in  the  art  to  which  he  dedi-  Naples  bears  the  impress  of  a  Han- 
cated  his  days  was  now  his  chief  con-  delian  residence  in  the  year  1708, 
cem.  Hamburgh  gave  him  bread —  in  the  existence  of  a  chamber  trio 
bread  of  decent  qiuJity,  and  in  un-  *Se  tu  non  iMsci  Amor^  composed 
stinted  quantity— but  it  could  not  about  this  period  in  that  paradjae  of 
satisfy  the  hunfi;er  of  his  souL  He  lazzaroni  The  'Acis  and  GJaJaAea,* 
hungered  for  Italy,  its  musical  schools,  a  prototype  of  the  English  'Ads '  of 
its  science  of  sounds,  its  rare  ear,  its  1732,  and  which,  like  its  more  matured 
wondrous  susceptibility  for  the  art  he  successor,  is  full  of  grace  and  exquisite 
professed,  its  cordial  appreciation  of  delicacy,  owns  the  same  birth-place. 
music,  its  rich  cultivation,  its  masterly  It  has  oeen  objected  that  the  death- 
method,  its  unequalled  execution,  as  song  of  Acis,  which  is  marked  by 
an  exile  might  long  for  home.  'Italia !  the  greatest  ability,  is  too  protracted 
O  Italia!'  might  he  have  exclaimed  for  a  dying  man:  but  Handel  might 
with  Filicaja.  have  repli^  with  Voltaire,  who  said 

To  gratify  this  passion  for  self-im-  to  a  physician  that  accused  him  of 
provement,  our  hero  set  out  for  Flo-  prolonging  the  death  of  Merope:  'True, 
rence  on  his  own  hook,  in  midsummer  but  you  should  recollect  that  she  was 
of  1706,  having  declined  a  proposal  to  not  attended  by  a  physician.* 
visit  Italy  in  tne  train  of  the  orother  Several  pieces  of  sacred  music  ad- 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  about  apted  for  the  worship  of  the  Romish 
the  same  period.  Arrived  at  his  des-  Church  proceeded  from  his  fertile 
tination,  he  produced  before  the  grand  brain  while  in  Italy;  amongst  others, 
duke  his  opera  of'Roderigo,*  for  which  a  grand  'Magnificat*  with  a  double 
he  received  a  present  of  a  service  of  chorus,  from  which,  thirty  years  after- 
plate  and  a  purse  of  one  hundred  se-  wards,  he  drew  five  choruses  and  two 
quins.  In  illustration  of  his  partiality  duets  for  his  '  Israel  in  Elgypt.*  Bat 
for  the  hautboy,  we  may  note  that  in  Italv,  though  a  valuable  school  for  a 
this  opera  the  trumpet-part  in  a  martial  student^  ana  a  suitable  enough  pastime 
air  is  devolved  upon  the  wooden  pipe,  for  a  dilettante,  was  not  a  home  for  a 
with  an  effect  which  we,  with  our  own  Lutheran,  nor  a  field  for  the  full  de- 
liking  for  the  toy,  cannot  consent  to  velopment  of  his  powers.  Stores  of 
regard  as  contemptible.  After  a  trip  music  he  there  laid  up  for  futiue  use, 
of  three  months  to  Venice,  we  find  and  exercises  he  threw  offin  that  sunny 
Handel  in  the  Eternal  City  in  the  spring  land  in  the  shape  of  secular  and  sacred 
of  1707,  in  familiar  association  with  composition,  which  brought  him  both 
art-loving  nobles  and  cardinals,  and  fame  and  more  substantial  rewaids^ 
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bat  it  held  out  no  lure  sufficiently  opera  of  his  own,  *  Rosamond;*  while 
strong  to  keep  him  in  the  tuneful  the  public  hailed,  for  a  time,  the 
SoatL  An  alien  by  birth  and  reli-  foreign  article  with  an  enthusiasm  as 
gion,  he  never  could  hope  to  become  marked  as  the  indifference  they  dis- 
fiart  and  parcel  of  a  system  which  re-  played  for  the  native  production.  As 
^uded  him  as  a  heretic  in  creed,  and  Addison  is  not  forthcoming  to  answer 
an  interloper  by  race.  He  therefore  for  himself,  we  ^ve  the  on  dit  for 
turned  his  thoughts  northwards  to  what  it  is  worth,  simply  hoping  his  de- 
native  Germany  aaain,  but  instead  of  nunciation  of  the  importea  goods  was 
reaching  Hamlraign,  stopped  short  at  fi;rounded  upon  something  stronger  and 
Hanover.  The  occasion  of  his  visit-  Better  than  mere  personal  dramatic 
lug  that  city  and  stopping  therein  is  jealousy.  The  evirati,  who  played  so 
not  on  reoord;  but,  as  we  find  him  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  early  Italian 
intimate  wi^  a  certain  Roman,  Abb^  opera,  might  well  justify  a  manly  dis- 
Stefuii,  hjutging  about  the  palace,  the  gust  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  to 
presumption  is,  that  his  Italian  con-  their  barbarous  mutilation,  and  the 
nection  served  him  somehow  with  an  miserable  result ;  for  to  unmake  a 
introduction  to  the  Elector.  That  man  and  achieve  a  gamut,  seems  a 
Gennan  prince  secured  HandeFs  ser-  poor  exchange. 
vices  as  chapel-master  at  a  salary  of  Arrived  in  London,  the  advent  of 
about  £300  per  annum;  but  his  ambi-  the  German  musician  was  hailed  as  a 
tion,  or  destiny,  was  not  satisfied  with  godsend  by  the  director  of  the  Hay- 
a  position  and  place  of  residence  so  market  Theatre,  who  prepared  an 
obscure.  After  a  stay  at  Hanover  of  opera  out  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem  Deli- 
a  year,  the  musician  obtained  leave  to  vered,*  called  '  Rinaldo,*  which  Han- 
visit  London,  on  the  pressing  invita-  del  composed  the  music  for,  and  which 
tion  of  certain  English  noblemen,  and  was  represented  in  the  be^nning  of 
in  that  metropolis  of  the  world  Handel  1711.  A  grand  march  in  it  became 
arrived  in  the  year  1710,  the  city  of  so  great  a  favourite,  that  it  had  the 
hjs  adoption,  the  true  nurse  of  his  honour  of  adoption  by  the  band  of 
genius,  and  of  his  fama  the  life  Guards,  and  was  played  by 
Abdat  five  years  before  this,  in  1705,  them  on  parade  for  forty  years.  It  is 
operas  besan  to  be  exhibited  in  Lon-  the  oridnal  air  of  the  Robbers'  Cho- 
doD  on  the  Italian  model — that  is,  rus  in  tne  *  Beggars'  Opera,'  which  Dr 
with  the  dialogues  in  recitative.  The  Pepusch  adapted  some  twenty  years 
music  was  by  Italian  composers,  but  later.  From  the  publication  of  the 
the  words  were  in  English,  Italian  *  Rinaldo,'  Walsh,  the  publisher,  is 
performers  in  the  same  piece  singing  said  to  have  gained  j£1600;  which  gave 
their  parts  in  their  native  tongu&  occasion  to  the  following  humorous 
Some  people  laugh  at  this  arrange-  burst  of  spleen  on  the  part  of  Handel: 
ment;  outC  for  all  that  the  generality  — *  My  dear  sir,  as  it  is  only  right  that 
of  parsons  care  for  the  libretto  of  an  we  should  be  upon  an  equal  footing, 
opera,  or  that  the  greater  part  of  an  you  shall  compose  the  next  opera,  and 
audience  can  understand  of^the  words  I  will  sell  it.'  After  a  visit  of  a  few 
of  a  sons  while  it  is  being  sung,  it  months  once  more  to  Hanover,  he  left 
matters  Tittle  whether  the  language  it  for  England  in  1712,  never  to  re- 
he  Italian  or  EngUsh,  or  a  jumble  of  turn.  In  1713,  by  command  of  the 
botL  Forourselves,  we  must  say  that  queen,  he  composed  his  two  grand 
we  think  it  a  very  natural  ana  rea-  works,  the  Utrecht  *  Te  Deum  and 
sonable  compromise— a  capital  bridge  '  Jubimte,'  in  commemoration  of  the 
over  an  obvious  linguistic  difficulty.  Peace  of  Utrecht  His  handsome  re- 
Bat  neither  the  pure  Italian  operBL  ward  was  a  pension  of  ;£200  for  life 


nor  the  Italian-English  mosaic,  esau)ed  from  Her  Majesty, 
the  sneers  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  With  a  musical  coalman,  a  pheno- 
Addison,  the  accomplished  poet,  diplo-  menon  in  his  way,  did  Handel  culti- 
matist,  and  traveller  in  Italy,  could  vate  acquaintance  now — the  tuneful 
not  abide  either:  and  Steele,  in  his  black-diamond  merchant  rejoicing  in 
*TMler,'  was  as  oad.  Addison's  dis-  the  name  of  Tom  Britton.  This  re- 
like  is  traced  to  a  fit  of  bile  arising  markable  person  had  as  decided  a 
from  the  ill  suooess  of  an  English  musical  development  as  Handel  him- 
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eelf,  proving  genius  to  be  confined  to  sandy  flats  of  Hanover,  Handel  forgot 
neither  country  nor  station,  but  alight-  his  allegiance  and  promises  of  return 
in^  now  here,  now  there,  in  its  eccen-  to  his  electoral  patron — not  the  fur^t 
trie  flights,  *  floating  wild  as  mountain  and  not  the  last  whom  pleasure  has 
breezes.'     Britton  tenanted  a  stable  seduced  from  duty.    On  the  accession 
in  Olerkenwell  Green  (then,  as  now,  of  Oeorge  L  to  the  crown  of  England 
an  unfa^ionable  locality),  the  which  in  1714,  they  were  again  brought  into 
he  had  divided  horizontsdly  by  a  floor,  contact  and  friendly  relations,  through 
the  lower  portion  being  devoted  to  the  the  good  ofiioes  of  Baron  KilmanseSc, 
storage  of  his  wares,  the  loft  above  who  negotiated  with  Handel  the  com- 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  recreation,  position  of  his  celebrated  *  Water- 
Having  learned  somehow  to  perform  music,'  for  a  procession  of  the  royal 
well  on  the  violin,  this  native  genius,  party  on  the  Inames,  in  August,  1715. 
having  employed  his  shoulders  in  the  This  reconciliation  of  the  monarch  of 
morning  to  carry  about  his  coal-sacks  the  islands  with  the  monarch  of  the 
to  his  customers,  employed  his  arms  orchestra  was  attended  with  an  inter- 
in  the  evening  ia  mmistering  to  his  change  of  diplomatic  courtesies — the 
own  delectation  and  that  of  his  friends,  aquatic  roulades  aforesaid  on  the  part 
A  circle  of  amateurs  gathered  round  of  King  Handel,  and  certain  sterling 
him,  and  thus  a  whole  regiment  of  rouleaus  of  an  agreeable  complexion, 
elbows   was   marshalled   under    his  to  the  tune  of  £^00  of  added  annual 
leadership,  and  ierked,  wangled,  and  pension,  on  the  part  of  King  George. 
shuffled,  in  obedience  to  the  cue  of  Tius  amount  was  swelled  shortly  ^ter- 
fugleman  Tom.  Yet  these  forerunners  wards  by  a  third  £2Q0,  for  his  ser- 
of  the  private  concerts  since  so  popu-  vices  as  teacher  of  music  to  the  grand- 
lar  in  England,  were  not  onl^  novel  daughters  of  His  Majesty,  making  this 
and  singular  in  their  derivation,  but  lucl^  pluralist  the  possessor  of  «£600 
the  music  was  excellent.    It  was  the  per  annum  out  of  the  privy  purse — a 
ambition  of  first-rate  performers  to  handsome  enough  acknowledgment,  as 
graduate  in  this  humble  college  of  the  it  seems  to  us,  of  those  musical  gifts, 
arts,  and  no  artist,  be  his  diploma  which  were  left  perfectly  free  to  aug- 
how  dignified  soever,  deemed  hunself  ment  the  owner's  stores,  besides,  ouc 
fully  recognised  in  those  days,  until  he  of  the  treasury  of  the  puolic  taste  and 
had  fretted  his  little  hour  upon  the  generosity.    That  the  public  were  not 
stage  over  the  coal-hola    Handel  and  niggard  in  the  remuneration  of  the 
other  men  of  mark  were  proud  to  play  gieat  composer's  services,  is  evident 
there,  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  no-  from  the  fact  that  he  was  enabled  to 
biUt^  clutched  at  invitations  to  these  lose  ^10,000  in  the  coiu^  of  his  thea- 
musical  reunions.    Amongst  others,  trical  speculations  afterwards,  and  yet 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Queensbeny  died  possessed  of  upwards  of  j£20,(XX) 
was  regular  in  attendance.     Those  worth  of  property.     But  the  ordeal 
who  would  see  a  pictured  presentment  through  which  he  passed  to  the  at- 
of  the  original — who  was  in  every  way  tainment  of  this  result  was  by  no 
so   respectable  a  person   that  it  is  means  an  easy  one.  This,  however,  will 
noted  he  was  addressed  as  '  Sir,'  not-  appear  in  the  course  of  our  narrative, 
withstanding  the  lowliness  of  his  oc-  Before  Handel's  reconciliation  to  the 
cupation,  and  who  must  have  been  a  king,  he  produced,  in  Mav,  1715,  a  new 
man  of  extraordinary  taste,  for  one  of  opera,  called  'Amadigi,   which  gave 
his  hobbies  was  the  purchase  of  old  occasion  for  unheard-of  efl'orts  in  the 
MSSl — will  consult  Hawkins's  *His-  way  of  machinery  and  costume — all 
tory  of  Music;'  wherein  he  appears  in  the  clothes  and  scenery  being  new, 
a  dustman's  hat,  a  smock-finock,  and  with  variety  of  dancing.    The  adver- 
a  neckerchief  knotted  like  a  rope,  tisement  of  this  play  held  forth  fur- 
The  soul  of  harmony  dwelt  beneath  ther  to  this  eflect: — 'And  whereas 
that  rough  exterior,  just  as  the  divinest  there  is  a  great  many  scenes  and  ma- 
Oremona  may  shelter  itself  within  ^e  chinery  to  be  moved  in  ihis  opera, 
very  dingiest  of  fiddle-cases.  which  cannot  be  done  if  persons  should 
Finding  himself  more  in  his  element  stand  on  the  stage,  where  they  could 
in  the  ^eat  metropolis  of  the  world  not  be  without  danger,  it  is  therefore 
than  amid  the  stunted  pine-woods  fuid  hoped  nobody,  even  tne  subscriberB, 
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will  take  it  ill  that  they  must  be  de-  Lord  Burlington  he  was  housed  in  the 
nyd  entrance  on  the  sta^e.'    This  is  year  1716,  tfie  house  of  that  nobleman 
worth  quoting,  because  indicative  of  being  then  in  the  country.  At  Burling- 
a  trcdt  of  the  nuumers  of  the  day,  and  ton  House  Handel  made  the  acquaint- 
because  it  inaugurates  that  style  of  ance  of  Pope,  Oay,  Arbuthnot,  and  the 
stfl^e  appointments  which  has  reached  wits  and  notables  of  the  dav.    Such 
its  acm^  of  luxury  in  the  present  day  choice  society  as  he  met  with  here,  was 
under  Mr  Charles  Kean,  out  chiefly  no  valueless  consideration  to  our  musi- 
because  of  the  waggeiy  that  parodied  eian,  in  retium  for  the  occasional  dis- 
the  novel  devices  of  the  play  and  its  play  of  his  wares,  although  more  solid 
advertisement  forthwith,  to  the  much  remuneration  could  not  be  wanting, 
greater  amusement,  doubtless,  of  its  Having  been  absent  in  Hanover,  dur- 
spectators,  than  that  which  the  original  ing  1717,  in  the  train  of  His  Majesty 
had  ever  occasioned  to  any  onlooker.  George  L,  a  period  devoted,  among 
Abm-lesque  'Amadis'  was  concocted  other  occupations,  to  the  composition 
unmediately,  for  the  little  theatre  at  of  an  oratorio  on  the  '  Passion,'  an 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  advertisement  apt  precursor  of  the  finest  parts  of 
for  which  ran  on : —  With  all  the  sink-  the  'Messiah,*  we  find  Handel  again  iu 
LDgSfflyinff,  and  usual  decorations.  And  London  in  17 18.   But,  meanwhile,  dis- 
wbereas  there  is  many  scenes,'  &c.  &c  aster  had  overtaken  the  Italian  Opera: 
This  waa   impudent^  beyond  doubt,  the  house  had  closed,  and  the  company 
but  it  wtts  droll;  and  most  of  us  laugh  dispersed  in  search  of  bread.    It  had 
at  much  which  we  could  not  seriously  not  yet  become  an  institution  of  the 
approve    The  *  Amadigi,'  apart  from  coxmtry:  and  then,  as  now,  the  pay  of 
its  mtae«n«c«n^  was  a  successful  opera,  the  leading  artists  was  imduly  high, 
and  contains  in  one  or  two  of  its  airs  The  stars  of  the  opera  may  shine  bril- 
andaocompanimentssomeof  HandeFs  liantly,  but  it  is  by  borrowed  light, 
most  ma^piificent   inspirations.      Of  and  their  scale  of  appropriation  is 
Heidegger,  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  something    excessive,    as    maniigers 
an  engraving  was  puolished  some  ten  know  to  their  cost,  whose  lesser  lu- 
or  twelve  times,  as  the  ugliest  man  of  minaiies  they  starve, 
the  day,  and  an  amusing  stor^  is  told  But  Handel  found  less  precarious 
in  illustration  of  his  unsightliness  of  patronage    than   exacting   managers 
phiz.    The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  had  and  a  tickle  public,  in  the  princely 
warred  that  no  face  could  be  found  Duke  of  Chandos,  whose  chapel-mas- 
to  dkpute  the  prize  of  ugliness  with  ter  he  became  at  his  grace's  magnifi- 
the  ingenious  Swiss,  but  a  wretched  cent  mansion  of  Canons  near  Edge- 
oM  woman  was  fished  up  in  one  of  ware.    *  The  Grand  Duke,'  as  he  was 
the  purlieus  of  town,  who  was  gene-  called  from  his  splendour  of  livini;, 
rally  counted  to  have  turned  the  scale  had  found  it  as  profitable  to  war  a 
against  the  nobleman.    But  not  to  be  mere  carnal  warfare,  as  Cardinal  Otto- 
80  easily  done  out  of  his  wager,  Lord  boni,  a  former  patron  of  our  musi- 
Chesteifield   required   Heidegger   to  clan,  had  a  spintual  ona     Both  un- 
mount the  old  lady's  bonnet,  when  derstood   the   incumbent   duty   and 
his  appearance  became  so  ludicrously  practical   philosophy   of   caring   for 
and  horribly  ugly,  that  the  nobleman  number  one;  hence  the  one  donned 
carried  off  the  palm  by  unanimous  his  scarlet  of  the  most  unexception- 
coDsent,  and  Heidegger  remained  in  able  dye,  the  other  his  purple  of  the 
undisputed  possession  of  his  honours,  finest  web;  the  purse  that  supplied 
But  while  Heidegger  boasted  this  se-  either  vesture  being,  like  a  certain 
cond  claim  to  inmiortalit^r,  Handel  had  abyss  in  the  region  of  darkness,  un- 
only  one,  his  musical  genius;  yet  finds  fathomable.    Much  wealth  cannot  be 
that  one  sufficient  for  undying  fame,  without  much  wrong.    We  must  hoj^  e 
A  magnificent  performer  on  the  harpsi-  neither  duke  nor  cardinal  sufi'er  in 
chord  and  organ,  as  well  as  a  first-rate  the  spirit  for  peculation  done  in  the 
composer  and  director,  Handel  was  flesh.    But  money  hoarded  out  of  the 
courted  by  distinguished  persons  of  payment  of  troops,  suggests  a  scanty 
musical  taste,  and  is  fpund  residing  commissariat  and  an  ovation  of  king 
for  len^hened  periods,  now  with  one.  Death;  robbery  of  the  public  chesi/, 
now  with  another  amateur.     With  irremediable  wrong  to  tne  red-ooats; 
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soldiers  ill-fed,  ill-physicked,  and  ill-  ^50,000  in  order  to  revive  the  Italian 

found  in  everyway;  starvation,  plague,  Opera,  and  required  the  musician's 

defeat     War  is  a  game   in  which  services  in  the  quality  of  a  director 

only  the  paymaster  wins.    The  cam-  and  manager.    The  society  was  called 

paign  furnishes  champagne  to  none  the  Royal  Academy  of  MusiCy   and 

out  hiuL    Bullets  and  oayonets  trans-  started  upon  a  ^rand  scale,  with  two 

mute  themselves  into  gold  for  the  composeni,  Attilio  from  JBerlin,  and 

keeper  of  the  military  chest,  in  a  Bonondni  from  Rome,  while  one  Bolli, 

crucible  which  the  art  chemical  never  an  Italian  poet  was  en^ed  to  write 

knew,  and  cartridge-paper  becomes  the  libretti.    This  was  m  1720.     The 

bank-notes  with  the  facility  of  leger-  Italian  company  played  at  the  Hay- 

demain.    But,  if  we  are  right  in  our  market  Theatre   alternately  with  a 

supposition  that  pavmaster  Chandos'  company  of  French  comedians,  whom 

millions  were  coined,  out  of  the  blood  Aaron  Hill,  in  a  letter  of  the  day,  styles 

of  murdered  men — if  the  image  and  *the  French  vermin.*     This  is  not 

superscription  of  his  guineas  was  that  complimentary  nor  excusable,  but  na- 

of  a   remorseless  Moloch  of  Mam-  tural  enough,  all  things  considered,  in 

mon— they  smell  to  us  of  the  chamel-  an  English  orother  of  the  sock  and 

house,  and  mountains  of  civet  could  buskin.      Handel   composed  several 

not  sweeten  away  their  carrion  taint  operas  under  his  present  engagement 

The  seat  of  the  duke,  called  Canons,  which  were  acted  with  unbounded 
cost  with  its  appointments  j£230,000.  applause,  but  still  continued  his  ser- 
Among  other  objects  of  luxiuy  was  its  vices  tiU  1721  at  the  chapel  at  Whit- 
chapel,  furnished  like  the  churches  of  churchy  for  his  ducal  patron  there,  who 
Itaiv.  Aping  a  regal  state,  his  grace  gave  him  £1000  for  it^  he  oomposed 
usea  to  visit  churdi  *  attended  by  his  his  first  English  oratono,  'Esther,*  as 
Swiss  guards,  ranged  as  the  yeomen  of  also  his  serenata  of  '  Acis  and  Gkda- 
the  ffiuurd.*  Every  Sunday  the  road  tea,' the  words  of  which  last  are  a  kind 
to  Eogeware  was  thronged  with  carri-  of  mosaic  from  Ckiy,  Pope,  Hughes, 
ages  of  the  nobili^  and  gentry,  who  and  Dryden.  Twentjr-three  years 
went  to  pray  to  God  along  with  his  thereafter,  the  Duke  of  Chandos  was 
grace.  But  one  thing  was  wanting  to  laid  in  the  family  tomb  in  Whitchurch, 
the  perfection  of  ducal  worship — to  where  stands  his  effigy  in  monumental 
secure  the  ministry  of  the  kings  or-  marble,  attended  by  the  marble  figures 
ganist  the  first  player  of  the  day.  of  two  of  his  wives.  But  his  grace 
And  tne  duke  succeeded,  for  Handel  had  a  third  spouse,  and  how  comes  she 
took  the  place  of  DrPepusch,hisprede-  not  there?  Her  plebeian  extraction, 
cesser,  and  for  two  whole  years  pre-  it  would  seem,  was  the  hindrance;  the 
sided  at  the  organ,  creating  immortal  genuine  aangiie  azur  did  not  percolate 
music,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  still  her  veins,  and  her  dust  in  oeath  ex- 
known  by  the  name  of  the  'Chandos  haled  not  the  aroma  of  nobility.  Her 
TeDeum/  and  the  *  Chandos  Anthems.*  story  is  a  romance.  One  day  the  duke. 
These  will  never  be  forgotten :  but  of  being  on  a  journey,  saw  at  the  door  of 
the  splendour  of  the  great  duKe,  as  of  an  inn,whereat  his  horses  were  changed, 
his  accumulations,  scarcely  a  recol-  a  groom  beating  a  young  servant-girl 
lection  remains,  while  on  the  spot  with  a  horse-whip.  The  duke  inter- 
where  rose  the  palace  of  his  pride  the  posed,  but  found  the  case  not  one  of 
trees  of  the  fiela  wave,  and  the  cattle  assault  and  battery  between  fellow-do- 
graze.  Antiquarians  hunt  after  its  mestics.butofthecastigationof  awife 
traces,  and  sentimentalists  weep  over  by  her  husband.  The  conjugal  brute 
their  obliteration,  while  nature  writes  offered  to  sell  his  rib  to  get  nd  of  her, 
her  Sic  tsaksit  in  the  green  turf  and  the  duke,  to  save  her  from  further 
which  covers  the  grave  of  the  lordly  ill  usage,  accepted  the  bargain.  This 
Canons.  The  wave  of  time  has  swept  young  person  was  sent  to  school,  and 
over  the  duod  domain,  and  ChandaSf  afterwards  shared  the  coronet  of  his 
his  -f-  mark,  is  as  clean  erased  as  if  it  grace,  with  the  propriety  and  duznitv 
had  never  existed.  of  one  '  to  the  manner  bom.*    *  Earth 

While  Handel  held  his  appointment  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,* 

at  his  grace*s,  a  society  of  nobles  and  could  be  no  incongruous  union  in  the 

gentry,  including  the  king,  subscribed  reception-room  of  the  grave,  where 
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silence  is  the  law,  and  the  nod  of  re-  Bcalping-knife  rathlessness,  as  witness 

cc^ition  is  never  exchanged,  where  all  an  epigram  directed  against  the  Coun- 

are  enrolled  in  the  same  family  scroll  teas  of  Pembroke,  who  perhaps  hated 

of  mortality,  and  call  the  worm  mother,  Faustina  because  she  was  pretty,  and 

sister,  brother.    Patricians  appear  to  who  made  it  the  duty  of  her  lieges  to 

deem,  however,  that  hiss  that  singer: — 

'Still  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires/  *  Oldpoets  sins  that  beasts  did  daDoe 

, .  ,   .,      _^             J.     ,  -L   .  Whenever  Orpheus  pla/d; 

wmch  tne  streams  of  plebeian  putre-  So  to  Faustina's  channing  voioe 

faction  would  put  out     It  is  a  oelief  Wise  Pembroke's  asses  bray'd.' 

not  complimentary  totheir  understand-  This  is  savage,  but  keen;  with  more 

"^*r  iu       -    1      .      1       XI         ,  point  than  courtesy. 

If  these  jealousies  show  themselves  But  while  these  and  other  incidents 

m  death.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  weremarking  the  experiment  of  ItaUan 

T:  °?  *  o!  ^^^*^  ^^  ^®  *^®y  **"??¥  opera,  Handel  worked  like  a  slave  in 

abound.  Stage  hatreds  are  proverbial  the   production  of  his  'Radamisto,' 

Bmoncini,  one  of  his  Italian  coUabora-  « Mutius  Scaevola,'  '  Floridante,'  '  Ot- 

«£«  for  the  opera,  could  not  endure  tone,'  *Giulio    Cesare,'  'Rodelinda,' 

the  renown,  the  talent,  the  temper,  'Admetus'  *Alcina,'  'Scipio,'  'Alex- 

iwhich  was  not  of  the  mildest),   of  ander,'    'Ricardo    Primo,'     'Cyrus,' 

HandeL    This  gave  occasion  to  Swift,  «Tolomeo,'   together  witi   countless 

the  dencal  cynic,    to  compose  his  pieces,  besides,  of  occasional  music, 

cheerful  glee  for  four  voices  :  -  tessons  for  the  Ilarjmchord,  Cor<^ 

'Some  say  that  SignorBoDondni,  nation    Anthems,    &C.;    so    studded 

Compared  to  Handd,  is  a  nini^;  with  beauties,  that  his  very  detractors 

Whilst  others  s^,  Uiat  to  him  Handel  were  forced  to  say  every  now  and  then, 

U  k*rdly  fit  to  hold  a  candle.  ^^at  one  said  of  the  air  *  Aflfanni  del 

StTsage  that  such  difference  should  be  t»      •    >    ^  ^       w**^  •»"    xx**iMx«x  w* 

'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  T weedledeel '  Fensier— that  great  bear  was  certain- 

,     _       .            -  ^.           -,          .  ly  vrmnred  when  he  vrrote  that  song. 

La  Faustma  and  Sigpora  Cuzzoni,  ^^t  Handel's  efforts  were  to  a  great 

the  pnnu  donne,  had  their  owii  pn-  degree  unavailing,  while  a  venture  on 

vate  feud,  and  their  zealous  partisans,  the  part  of  an  entirely  different  peraon 

The  feud  became  m  the  long  run^  it  is  achieved  an   immense  success— the 

aaid,  a  foray  upon  each  other's  hair.  A  'Beggars'  Opera,'  scoredby  Dr  Pepusch. 

dmd^  throne  IS  certamly  a  difficiJty.  Rearing  to  Polly,  a  bard  of  the  day 

The  Roman  Consuls  must  have  had  ^^rote ._             *" 

Bad  bickerings,  until  they  halved  the 

difference,  by  shipping  off  one  of  the  '^^t^o^'^oP  K^U?'  ^  "^"^^  "^^  '*''''° 
twam  to  the  provinces.    One  of  these  q^  whe^u  will,  the  subject  still 
operatic  queens  is  reported  to  have  is  pretty,  pretty  Polly, 
been  shelved  in  the  following  man-  There's  Madame  Jbustina,  Catso  I 
ner.    The  managere  had  heard  some-  ^^  ^ke  Madame  Caisoni; 
how  that  uglyCuzzoni  declared  she  Likewise  Signor&»mno 
would  never  accept  any  terms  lower  ^™  '•*"*  abbandom. 
than  those  conferred  on  her  pretty  The  success  of  this  piece  Ib  easily  ac- 
rival    Acting  on  this  hint,  the  crafty  counted  for:  it  was  English,  witty, 
c&shiers  of  the  company  gave  La  Fans-  amusing,  seasoned  with  political  satire 
tins  one  guinea  more  than  the  other  directea  against  the  prime  minister. 
on  the  renewal  of  her  engagements  at  and  its  music  consisted  of  old  aire  and 
which,  the  lady  who  was  the  reverse  ballad  tunes  rechauffes.    Apart  from 
of  beautiful  in  nigh  dudgeon  levanted,  its  morality,  the  'Beggars'  (jper»'  de- 
The  story  is  apocryphal;  as  also  the  served  the  popularity  it  so  speedily 
news  from  Italy  in  1741,  that  Signora  won;  but  its  morality  was  much  can- 
Cuzzoni  was  under  sentence  of  death  vassed  on  its  appearance,  not  least  ef- 
for  poisoning  her  husband,  for  ten  fectively,  although  coarsely  .enough, 
years  after  that  date  she  took  a  bene-  by  Ho^rth  in  his  well-known  picture, 
fit  in  London.     Both  tales  are  pro-  But  it  was  another  blow  at  tne  pro- 
bably inventions  of  unscrupulous  par-  sperity  of  the  Italian  G^ra.    The  fo- 
tigans,  who  carried  on  the  warfare  on  reign  article  did  not  go  down  with  the 
both  sides   with   a   tomahawk-and-  Londonera — that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
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sufficient  support    The  shareholders  of  the  patronisers  of  such  amusements 
in  the  undertaldng  were  drained  of  into  factions:  and  the  bare  circum- 
their  capital  by  incessant  calls,  in  ra-  stance  that  Handel  enjoyed  the  pa- 
ther  imperious  terms,  such  as — *  Un-  tronage  of  the  court,  and  was  himself 
less  [so-and-so]  pays  tne  call  on  or  be-  a  German,  would  alienate  firom  him  a 
fore  the  22d  of  November  next,  his  large  section  of  the  English  nobility. 
name  will  be  printed,  and  he  shall  be  Personal  failings  of  the  great  oompoeer 
proceeded   against  with  the  utmost  would  doubtless  largely  add  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law.'    The  result  of  the  sources  of  discontent,  and  all  together 
experiment  was,  that  the  £60,000  sub-  rendered  success  impossible.      From 
scribed  in  1720  was  all  gone  in  1728,  1729,  therefore,  till  1734,  the  year  of 
the  theatre  closed,  and  the  company  his  bankruptcy,  Handel  had  one  un- 
dispersed    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  ceasing  struggle  against  difficulties^  his 
at,  for  the  scale  of  expenditure  was  industry  unflagging,  and  his  resistanoe 
ridiculously  lavish.    At  £2000  each  of  the  nosts  of  his  foes— who  filched 
for  the  opera  season,  the  three  leading  lus  good  name,  nor  kept  their  fingers 
performers  obtained  £48^000  in  the  out  of  his  purse — most  heroic  and 
eight  years  during  which  the  experi-  praiseworthy.     From  the  very   first 
ment  was  carried  on,  while  the  re-  moment  in  which  he  established  a  re- 
maining expenditures  must  have  ab-  putation  as  a  composer,  all  his  music 
Borbed  a  very  mint  of  money.    We  can  was  unblushingly  pirated;  nor  \rould 
only  wonder,  looking  at  all  sides  of  he  have  made  nis  essays  in  the  ora- 
the  affiur,  how  the  cnsLs  did  not  arrive  torio  which  have  apexed  the  pyramid 
before.     The  gods  must  have  been  of  his  fame  when  he  did,  but  in  self- 
propitious,  and  money  abundant    The  defence  against  the  rascality  of  those 
sword  of  justice  is  ever  slow,  and  her  caterers  for  the  public  amusement, 
progreaB—claudo  pede — for  the  wind-  who  advertised  a  performance  of  his 
mg  up  of  accounts,  reluctant     To  Chandos  oratorio  of '  Esther '  in  Lon- 
Handel,  life  hitherto  had  been  no  los-  don  on  April  20,  1732,  *each  ticket 
ing  concern,  for  he  had  accumulated  five  shillings.'    His  only  reprisal  was 
^10,000 — ^a  portion  of  his  earnings,  to  advertise  for  May  2  a  performance 
doubtless,  from   the   all-but-defunct  of  the  same  *  sacred  stoiy  of  '  Esther/ 
Academy  of  Music — a  sum  which  he  an  oratorio  in  English,  formerly  com- 
felt  disposed  to  venture  on  his  own  posed  by  Mr  Handel,  and  now  revised 
account    With  Heidegger,  the  pro-  by  him,  with  several  additions,  and 
prietor  of  the  Haymarket,  ne  entered  to  be  performed  by  a  great  number  of 
mto  partnership  for  three  years,  to  re-  voices  and  instruments.'    This  took 
present  Italian  Opera,  and  after  sweep-  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  smug- 
mg  the  Continent  for  singers,  returned  eler&  and  put  an  end  to  their  contra- 
in  1729  in  a  state  of  hi^  exultation,  oanaistOj  giving  a  new  fillip  and  di- 
hummin^  iotto  voce  his  own  *  See  the  rection  to  the  author's  powers,  but  at 
Conquermg  Hero  comes.*  But  he  came  the  same  time  swelling  the  number  of 
not  to  conquer.    '  Hope  told  a  flatter-  his  detractors  and  enemies.    The  pinn- 
ing tale,'  but  a  notonously  false  one.  derers  ground  their  teeth  in  vexation 
None  but  first-rate  artists  would  suit  at  the  spoiling  of  their  prey,  and  little 
the  tastes  of  the  grandees,  and  such  scrupulous  as  they  were  with  r^jurd 
were  only  to  be  had  at  first-rate  prices,  to  the  rights  of  property,  would  be 
while  *rot  your  Italianos,'  was  tne  cry  still  less  so  in  the  license  of  slander 
e(  the  vulgar.    The  opera-frequenting  thev  would  allow  their  tonsues.     No 
class  can  never  be  a  large  one  in  any  sophistry  could  justify  roboeiy,  but 
English  community,  from  the  obstacle  they  mi^ht  take  their  revenge  m  ma- 
of  the  language,  and  the  high  prices  ligning  tneir  rescued  victioL    By  their 
of  admission,  as  well  as  other  con-  infamy,  these  pickers  of  pockets  have 
siderations;  while  it  must  be  remem-  rendered  the  jear  1732  notorious  as 
bered  that  the  entertainment  at  this  the  era  of  the  mtroduction  of  this  new 
period  was  comparatively  recent,  and  style  of  public  entertainment  to  an 
the  population  of  London  about  one-  Enelish  audience — the  oratorio:  an 
eighth  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  audience  beyond  any  in  the  world  ad- 
There  was  further  the  fact  that  poh-  apted  to  e^joy  and  patronise  it   Apart 
tical  parties  divided  the  highest  class  from  the  solemnities  of  worship,  there 
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is  no  people  who  so  relish  sacred  muBic  diary  he  enters  the  following  mem,: — 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  *The  first  speech  in  my  'Catalina,' 
Islanda  The  devotions  of  the  temple  spoken  by  Sylla's  ghost,  was  writ  after 
are  i2ideed  too  spiritual  a  thing  in  the  1  had  parted  with  my  friend  at  the 
apprehension  of  the  multitude  of  Eng-  Devil  Tavern ;  I  had  drunk  well  that 
Ml  Christians,  to  admit  of  their  being  night,  and  had  brave  notions.  There 
degraded  by  oonnection  with  aught  so  is  one  scene  in  that  play  which  I  think 
sensuous  as  highly  artificial  and  sci-  is  flat;  I  resolve  to  drink  no  mora 
entific  musical  compositions;  hence  the  water  with  my  wine.* 
plainest  of  plain  song,  where  music  is  Leaving  the  author  of  *  Eveiy  Man 
allowed  in  public  worship,  is  most  in  in  his  Humour,*  we  proceed  with  our 
hannony  with  the  earnest  convictions,  narrative.  Encouraged  by  the  unpre- 
lovly  homage,  and  reasonable  service  cedented  success  of  his  oratorio  of  Es- 
of  God's  house.  But  away  from  this  ther,*  Handel  followed  it  up  shortly 
region,  which  is  pre-eminently  holy  with  another,  called  'Deborah,'  but 
CTound— too  sacred,  in  fact,  for  the  gave  mortal  offence  by  raising  his 
display  of  human  ability,  intrusion  prices  for  admission.  This  was  a 
of  human  ambitions,  or  culture  of  grand  mistake,  but  a  very  natural  one 
hnman  acoomplishments — there  is  no  — to  take  advantage  of  the  flood-tide 
kmd  of  music  more  germane  to  the  in  his  favour,  and  exact  cash  for  a 
grave  tastes,  pure  appreciations,  and  popular  article,  in  order  to  stay  the 
profoundly  pious  feelings  of  the  Eng-  failing  exchequer  of  his  operatic  per- 
li^h  as  a  nation,  than  the  sacred  music  formances.  The  tickets  were  one 
of  the  oratorio.  The  name — from  the  guinea  each,  representing  a  higher 
fathers  of  the  oratory  of  St  Philip  of  sum  than  twenty-one  shillings  now, 
Neri— and  the  article  are  both  of  Eom-  and  the  gallery  half-a-guinea.  But  he 
ii^bdevioe,  with  sundry  variations;  but  offended  his  own  constituency  most 
the  adopted  home  of  the  oratorio  in  deeply,  by  requiring  the  annual  sub- 
modem  days;  its  asylum  scribers  to  the  house  to  pay  extra  for 
•wi.«-«  «o:-  «,^«»-  „,w-  these  performances.   There  were  other 

W 0 ere  vain  men  s  woes  ,  \ •                    _i.  j      'j,-l.   at_ 

And  the  world's  waste  have  driven  him  far'  regulations  connected  with  thwe  ar- 
rangements, which  could  not  fail  to 

horn  the  friyolities  of  the  footlights  prove   obnoxious.     So  quickly   was 

and  the  vanity  of  the  vaudeville — its  Handel  taught  to  see  his  faux  pas, 

refiige  from  neglect,  its  sanctuary  of  that  we  find  him  retracting  at  the 

^proval,  is  Puritanical  and  Protestant  very  second  performance,  noting  in 

£ne]and.    Too  sectdar  for  worship,  we  the  advertisement   thereof:    *&xes 

exclude  even  this  refined  form  of  sacred  and  pit  half-a-guinea,  and  gallery  five 

music  from  the  house  of  God;  but  shillings.     N.K — Subscri&rs'  silver 

ag&in,  too  grave  and  good  to  be  classed  tickets  will  be  admitted.'    But  it  was 

with  the  lighter  kinds  of  amusement,  more  easy  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious 

it  chimes  in  with  our  national  gravity  ordinance,  than  to  remove  the  impres- 

snd  religiosity,  admired,  followed,  and  sion  that  the  director  was  grasping 

cultivated  amongst  us.  and   extortionate.     The  retractation 

Under  Handel  the  oratorio  became  was  not  only  a  signal  of  defeat,  but  a 

immediately  popular,  and  has  retained  confession  of  covetousness.     Malice 

its  hold  upon  the  public  affections  would  find  a  handle  for  calumny  out 

since;  the  composer  nimself— the  Co-  of  either  stage  of  the  transaction, 

rvphaeus  of  sacred  harmonists — and  It  was  made  a  charge  against  the 

the  productions  of  bis  genius,  grow-  director,  too,  that  he  performed  none 

ing  in  estimation  the  longer  and  better  but  his  own  operas:   *no  music  but 

th^  are  known.  his  own  was  to  be  allowed,  though 

For  the  benefit  of  our  total-absti-  everybody  was  weary  of  it.'  But  this 
nence  readers,  we  cull  a  racy  note  re-  is  sufiiciently  answered  by  saying  it  is 
garding  Ben  J  onson  and  his  views  of  untrue,  for,  to  go  no  further,  he  pro- 
composition — Handel  having  revived  duced  an  opera  of  Bononcim,  at  his 
his  play  of  the  *  Alchemist,'  with  mu-  theatre,  the  work  of  the  man  who  was 
sical  accompaniments,  about  this  time,  set  up  for  his  rival— an  extreme  of 
Boaring  old  Ben  seems  to  have  been  courtesy,  or  an  extreme  of  pride.  The 
a  roystering  blade  in  his  day,  for  in  his  complete  justification,  however,  of  his 
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course,  were  the  allegation  true,  is  this,  This  love  of  noise^  Aarmomattf  noifie, 
that  his  own  music  was  the  hest,  for  was  so  characteristic  of  our  hero,  that 
posterity  has  indorsed  the  award.  George  IL  is  recorded  on  one  occasion 
The  powerful  instrumentation  of  the  to  have  said  to  Lord  Pembroke,  at  his 
German  director  was  offensire  to  many ;  side,  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  OTer- 
at  least  the  innovation  was  a  ground  of  head  having,  for  the  instant,  drowned 
complaint  for  the  grumblers  who  can-  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  which  were 
not  live  without  a  grievance.  Pope,  performing  at  the  palace:  *How  sub- 
in  the  contemporary  'Dunciad,'  re-  lime!  What  an  accomnaniment !  Ht.uf 
marks  thus  in  one  of  his  Scriblerus'  this  would  have  delig/Ued  Handel!  * 
notes:  *  Mr  Handel  had  introduced  a  A  Quondam  admirer  of  Handel  also, 
greater  number  of  hands  and  more  but  wno  deserted  his  former  favourites 
variety  of  instruments  into  the  or-  colours,  writes  thus  of  his  noisy  music: 
chestra,  and  employed  even  drums  and  '  Beyond  everything,  his  thunder  was 
cannon  to  make  a  fuller  chorus;  which  most  intolerable.  Ishall  never  get  the 
proved  so  much  too  manly  for  the  fine  horrid  rumblins  of  it  out  of  my  head. 

gentlemen  of  his  a^e,  that  he  was  ob-  This  was  literaDv,  you  wiU  say,  taking 

ged  to  remove  his  musick  into  Ire-  us  by  storm.    Ha!  ha!  but  mark  the 

kmd.'    The  cannon  is  like  the  *  Three  consequence.    By  this  attempt  to  per- 

Black  Crows,'  and  has  its  onlv  basis  sonate  Apollo^  he  shared  the  fate  of 

in  an  exclamation  of  the  great  harmo-  Fhaeton  ;    Heid^^ger   revolted,    and 

nist  deploring  the  weakness  of  his  mu-  with  him  most  ofthe  prime  nobility 

sical  effects:  *Ay!  vy  gannod  I  'ave  and  gentry.* 

von  gannon?'  But  stories  seldom  lose  Handel,  as  an  impassioned  devotee 
by  repetition,  and  prejudice  finds  nur-  of  the  finest  and  most  recondite  in> 
ture  m  airy  nothings.  It  is  auite  cer-  strumental  music,  should  never  have 
tain,  as  Pope's  note  conveys,  tnat  Han-  been  at  the  head  of  the  opera  proDer. 
del's  powerful  choral  combinations.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
which  he  invented,  were  accused  of  ex-  the  singing  at  the  opera  is  the  principal 
cess  and  violence;  he  was  reproached  charm  oftnat  kind  of  performance,  and 
with  haviDg  exaggerated  the  orchestra,  that  the  orchestra,  ii  contented  with 
whilst  he^  on  the  other  hand,  com-  the  quiet  rdle  of  approi>riate  aocompa- 
plained  of  want  of  means  to  express  niment,  fulfils  its  function  in  the  most 
nis  conceptions.  What  would  those  pleasing  maimer.  But  the  grand  Ju- 
gentlemen  of  such  delicate  acoustics  piter  of  the  realm  of  harmony  did  not 
and  feminine  sensibility  have  said,  understand,  or  would  not  minister,  to 
could  they  have  looked  forward  a  hun-  this  universal  predilection.  Hence 
dred  years,  and  seen  the  apparatus  of  with  him  drums,  trumpets,  and  bas- 
instrumentation  and  vocalisation  at  Boons  were  everything,  and  the  human 
the  Handel  Festival  in  the  Crystal  voice  nothing — we  speak  by  oompari- 
Palaoe  but  the  other  day?  And  how  son:  the  unison  of  instrumentation  he- 
would  the  heart  of  the  old  Gennan  yond  the  pipe  of  all  the  man-singers 
himself  have  leaped  in  a  very  capriole  and  women-singers  in  the  world.  ThiB 
of  gladness,  to  have  looked  upon  that  would  naturally  disgust  his  vocalists, 
colossal  orchestra  of  arms  and  voices  and  actually  did  issue  in  the  revolt  of 
ready  to  give  embodiment  to  those  mu-  his  chief  singer  Senesino,  whom  he  had 
sical  conceptions  of  his.  which  no  ac-  engaged  at  1400  guineas  for  the  sea- 
cessible  means  during  nis  day  could  son,  but  who  went  off  to  the  opposi- 
fitly  render!  To  gaze  upon  that  chasm  tion  house;  while  it  paid  little  defe- 
of  2000  tuneful  mouths,  and  the  twidd-  rence  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  who 
ling  elbows  of  that  array  of  500  fidd-  cried  out  for  voice,  not  noise.  After 
ler&  not  omitting  the  resonant  boom  spending,  therefore,  all  his  ready  mo- 
of  Distin's  drum,  would  have  been  a  ney,  and  incurring  obligations  he  could 
joy  almost  too  much  for  the  maestro  not  meet,  after  composing  opera  after 
to  endure,  from  sole  consideration  for  opera,  and  piece  after  piece,  the  most 
his  art;  but^  were  he  told  that  the  cele-  elaborate  of  which  seldom  ran  more 
bration  was  in  honour  of  his  own  name,  than  four  or  five  nights,  we  find  the 
we  may  conceive  that  even  his  stem  result  of  all  his  pains,  genius,  and  in* 
nature  would  have  sunk  under  the  dustry — ^theBanKruptpy  Court  in  1757. 
pressure  of  that  delight  But  the  opposition  house,  supported 
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thou^  it  was  by  the  lareest  part  of  following  extract  from  Fielding's 'Tom 
the  nobility,  headed  bv  the  Prince  of  Jones'  stand  in  proof: — *  It  was  Mr 
Wale^  then  excluded  from  court,  and  Western's  custom  every  afternoon,  as 
doing  all  he  could  to  annoy  the  ting,  soon  as  he  was  drunk,  to  hear  his 
hi*  father,  exhibiting,  too,  as  it  did  daughter  play  on  the  harpsichord;  for 
upon  ita  stage  the  first  vocal  talent  in  he  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and 
ifarope,  including  Farinelli,  Senesino,  perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  town,  might 
and  Onzzoni,  proved  as  disastrous  a  nave  jxissed  for  a  connoisseur,  for  he 
failure  in  the  same  year.  Their  loss  alwat/s  excepUd  aqainst  tlie  finest  comr 
on  the  season  was  /l  2,000 j  Farinelli  positions  of  Mr  UandeV  Thus,  one 
himself,,  the  rage  and  passion  of  the  of  the  wits  was  clearly  on  Handel's 
(operatic  world,  failing  to  draw  houses  side,  as  was  also  another,  Dr  Arbuth- 
of  more  than  -£35.  It  was  thus  not  not,  who,  two  months  after  the  oppo- 
altogether  Handel's  misconccDtion  of  sition  opera  was  established,  came  to 
hia  metier  which  precipitated  his  fall,  the  rescue  of  his  friend  with  a  gene- 
but  the  circumstance  tnat  the  Italian  rous  anonymous  pamphlet,  in  the  form 
Opera  was  not  yet  naturalised  as  one  of  a  mock  trial  of  the  musician.  It  is 
of  the  institutions  of  the  metropolis,  addressed  to  Handel,  and  conmiences 
With  larger  means,  greater  popularity,  hy  declaring :— '  You  must  know,  then, 
and  longer  e3q)erience,  it  is  not  always  su",  that  I  nave  been  told,  and  made 
a  thriving  concern,  even  now-a-days,  to  understand  by  vour  betters,  sir,  that 
to  conduct  the  Italian  Opera.  One  of  late  you  have  been  ....  insolent. 
does  not  need  the  memory  of  the  old-  audacious,  hnpudent,  and  saucij,  and 
es<t  person  living  to  recall  a  certain  Mr  a  thousand  thmgs  else,  sir  (that  don't 
Delafield,  who  lost  the  trifling  sum  of  become  you),  worse  than  all  that.' 
£60,000  in  two  years,  in  exhibiting  And  then  follows  the  arraignment  in 
with  due  appointments  the  most  po-  the  following  terms,  put  in  the  mouth  of 
pular  and  well-established  foreign  the  Com?-/;—* Frederick  Handel,  hold 
operas  in  London,  and  in  commending  up  your  hand.  Know,  vou  are  brought 
them  to  general  acceptance  by  the  best  to  answer  to  the  several  following  high 
voices  in  Europe.  It  is  some  satisfac-  crimes  and  misdemeanours  committed 
tion  to  know,  in  the  case  of  our  hero,  upon  the  wills  and  understandings, 
that  his  misfortune  of  bankruptcy  was  and  against  the  peace,  of  our  Sovereign 
sweetened  by  the  confidence  reposed  Lord  the  Mobility  of  Great  Britain, 
in  his  integrity,  and  that  every  artist  particularly  this  metropolis.  Impri- 
to  whom  he  owed  anything  accepted  mis,  you  are  charged  with  having  be- 
without  hesitation  his  bills,  which  were  witched  us  for  the  space  of  twenty 
Bcnipnlously  honoured  at  a  later  pe-  years  past  Secondly,  you  have  most 
riod.  insolently  dared  to  give  us  good  music 

Before  Handel's  disaster— namely,  and  harmony,  when  we  wanted  and 

in  the  year  1 733—  he  was  invited  by  the  desired  bad.    Thirdly,  you  have  most 

Vice-daancellor  of  Oxford  to  perform  feloniously  and  arrogantly  assumed  to 

at  the  commencements  of  that  univer-  yourself  an  uncontrolled  property  of 

aity,  the  which  he  did  with  his  band,  pleasing  us,  whether  we  would  or  no; 

with  immense  applause.  His^Athaliah  and  have  often  been  eo  bold  as  to 

was  given  before  an  audience  of  3700  charm  us  when  we  were  positively  re- 

pereons;  but  he  declined  the  honour  solved  to  be  out  of  humour.   How  say 

of  a  degree,  coupled  as  it  was  with  a  you,  sir;  are  you  guilty  to  the  said 

fee  of  one  hunored  guineas:  'Vat  de  charge,. or  no? 
blaeue  I  trow  my  money  away  for  dat       Prisoner, — *  Guilty  of  the  whole 

wi(3i  de  blockhead  vish?    I  no  want.'  charge:'  and  so  on.    With  a  generous 

In  the  year  1734  he  composed  a  *  Wed-  exaggeration,  which  the  merits  of  the 

ding  Anthem*  for  the  nuptials  of  the  great  composer  almost  justified,  the 

PrinoesB  Anne  with   the  Prince  of  same  true  friend  said  to  Pope,  who. 

Orange;  and  in  1736  another,  which  having  no  ear  himself  for  music,  aaked 

alone  was  published,  for  the  marriage  Arbuthnot's  real  opinion  of  Handel: 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  *  Conceive  the  highest  you  can  of  hia 

Of  the  prevalence,  nevertheless,  of  abilities,  and  they  are  much  beyond 

the  Btroncest  prejudices  and  cabals  anything  you  can  conceive.'    Pope's 

against  ELandel  at  this  period,  let  the  personal  apprehension  of  the  beautiea 

Vol.  XXV.  u 
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of  the  divine  art  was  about  on  a  level  opera-lovinc  public  was  not  Handel's 

with  that  of  the  lady  who  said,  on  friend,  and  the  general  public  had 

Baillot's  *Quatuors'  being  commended  not  yet  acquired  a  taste  for  his  music. 

to  her :  *  The  *  Quatuors '  are  very  There  was  still  sufficient  respect  for 

well;  no  one  finds  fault  with  them —  his  great  talents  and  unstained  cha- 

four  people  amusing  themselves !'  racter,  to  produce  him  a  nett  receipt  of 

These  well-intended  sallies  proved  ^800  at  a  crowded  oratorio,  presented 

that  our  musician  had  fast  friends,  for  his  benefit  in  1738.    The  proprie- 

although  they  probably  had  but  little  tor  of  Vauxhall,  also  a  place  of  amuse- 

effect  m  retarding  his  financial  ruin,  ment,  then  in  the  heignt  of  its  fame. 

Titled  ladies  were  persevering  ene-  erected  a  marble  statue  of  the  great 

mies;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  man  in  the  same  year,  from  the  chisel 

but  all  his  biographers  affirm  it,  that  of  Roubilliac,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 

it  was  usual  with  such  persons  to  give  £300.   His  portrait  was  also  engraved 

soirSes  on  the  evenings  of  his  repre-  On  the  closing  of  Heidegger  s  theatre, 

sentations,  to  keep  people  away  from  which  that  manager  could  only  keep 

the  theatre.    Tlie  vulgar  trick  of  pull-  open  one  unsuccessful  season,  Handel 

ing  down  his  bills  from  the  walls  as  undertook  the  preparation  of  chamber 

Boon  as  they  were  posted,  was  also  music,  *  Oi^an  Concertos,*  and  his  era- 

resorted  to.     Meanwhile,  during  all  torios  of  'Israel  in  Egvpt'  and  *  Saul' 

this  period  of  venture,  struggle,  and  These  were  greatly  admired  by  those 

opposition,  he  wrote  his  operas  of  who  were  competent  and  unprejudiced 

'  Aiiadne,* '  Pamasso  in  Festa  (a  wed-  judges,  but  they  were  not  sources  of 

ding  anthem),  'Terpsichore.'  'Orestes,'  immediate  profit.     The  ear  of  the 

'Anodante,'    'Artaxerxes,     'Alcina?  musical  world  needed  the  training  of 

'Atalanta,'   'Arminius,*   'Justin,'   'H  a  few  years'  longer  instruction  ere 

Trionfo,'    '  Berenice,'    besides   other  they  could  appreciate  at  its  due  worth 

pieces  innumerable  of  concerted  music,  the  magnificent  and  various  endow- 

mcluding   his    set   of    'Alexander's  ments  of  the  great  composer.    They 

Feasl^'  in  1736.    But  the  last  blow,  needed,  too,  the  generous  example  of 

combined  with  all  that  had  gone  be-  the  enthusiastic  people  of  Ireland  to 

fore  of  imceasing  labour  and  wearing  give  Handel  entertainment  worthy  of 

vexation,  was  too  mudi  for  his  health  his  genius. 

and  the  stout  worker  and  brave  com-  ^  And  where  more  appropriately  than 
batant  with  the  world  gave  way  at  in  Ireland  could  his  genius  meet  with 
last  An  attack  of  complicated  ner-  recognition — the  land  of  bard  and 
vous  and  physical  disease  laid  him  bagpipe,  of  seannachie  and  song? 
low,  and  compelled  a  sojourn  at  the  Where  ladies'  hearts  melted  a  thou- 
waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  sum-  sand  years  ago  to  the  dulcet  strains 
mer  of  1737,  from  whence,  in  the  of  love,  and  warriors  clashed  their 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  re-  swords  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm 
turned,  rapidly  convalescent.  Ro-  as  the  minstrel  sang  of  war.  Where 
manising  quidnuncs  made  the  cure  a  the  ripple  of  the  meeting  waters  of 
miracle;  but,  besides  that  the  saints  Avoca  was  not  more  musical  than 
would  not  befriend  a  heretic,  is  the  the  lay  of  the  pastoral  pipe.  Where 
consideration,  which  quite  accounts  the  echoes  of  Croagh  Patrick  and 
for  Handel's  speedy  restoration  to  vi-  Mangerton  have  been  awakened  for 
gour — the  entire  intermission  of  ex-  ages  oy  horn  of  cowherd  or  bugle  of 
nausting  toil,  and  the  fresh  air  and  sportsman,  the  lilt  of  rusticity  or  the 
novel  circumstances  of  the  place,  harmony  of  science.  Where  holy 
Once  more  in  London-he  engages  to  Clonmacnoise  and  Mellifont,  Termon- 
supply  operas  to  the  Haymarket,  at  feckan  and  Glendalough,  cultivated  in 
the  request  of  Heidegger  the  younger;  their  cloisters  the  grandeur  of  ecclesi- 
but,  though  he  presented  in  rapid  sue-  astical  chant,  the  plaintive  peniten- 
cession  his  *  Faramondo,*  *  Alexander  tial  waiL  Wnere  the  sweet  glades  of 
Severn^'  and  *  Xerxes,'  the  treasury  Corcumroe  and  Eilfenora.  the  saintly 
of  the  tneatre  was  little  the  better  for  islands  of  Inisfallen  ana  Devenish, 
them,  for  these  exhibitions  did  not  the  rocks  of  Cashel  and  the  loughs  of 
take  with  the  public,  not  jumpmg  Erne,  the  broad  flow  of  the  Shan- 
just   then  with   its  humour.      The  non  and  the  silver  mirror  of  Ban, 
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bare  nerer  known  an  hour  in  which  their   superfluouB   onuunentation  in 
the  breath  of  music  haa  not  played  obedience  to  the  caterers  for  their 
upon  their  surface,  or  dailiea  with  amusement    The  concerts,  of  which 
their  depths,  or  flirted  with  the  breeses  there  was  more  than  one  seriee  for 
in  their  woods.    Where,  beyond  any  the  benefit  of  sundry  charities,  and  for 
other  hmd  at  the  present  day,  there  is  the  indisputable  benefit  of  Mr  Handel 
in  the  melodies  ofMoore,  and  the  songs  himself,  whose  exhausted  exchequer 
of  the  nation,  together  with  the  tra-  soon  began  to  exhibit  a  healthy  pie- 
ditional   and   nnprinted   strains   for  thora,  were  followed  on  the  fifth  of 
both  harp  and  pipes,  such  a  body  of  April,  1742,  by  the  rehearsal  of  his 
national  music  ana  song  as  no  coimtry  'new  grand  oratorio,  called  the  *  Mes- 
in  the  world  can  boast    Where,  too,  siah,* '  in  the  Music  Hall,  and   on 
a&  in  Handel's  time,  there  is  such  a  Tuesday  the  13th  of  the  same  month 
wealth  of  amateur-music  in  the  shape  by  the  first  public  performance  of  that 
of  private  performers,  madrigal,  uni-  work.    In  addition  to  his  own  b^d, 
versity  choral,  ancient  concert,  and  Handel  was  assisted  by  the  cathe- 
other  sodetiea,  as  could  haye  furnished  dral  and  church  choirs  of  Dublin,  as 
hia  orchestra  thrice  oyer.    The  land  well  as  by  all  the  amateurs  of  the 
which,  in  the  present  day,  has  giyen  metropolis.    The  great  composer  was 
B&Ife  to  the  composer's  staff,  and  treated  with  the  highest  considera- 
Hayea  to  the  opera,  and  in  all  ages  tion  by  the  most  exalted  personges  in 
bas  been  noted  for  its  bardich  culture,  the  kingdom;  and  health  and  spirits. 
\i  just  the  place  where  the  great  and  purse  and  self-esteem,  were  idl 
(tinipoBer  was  sure  to  meet  the  cha-  the  better  for  his  solitary,  but  most 
racteristic  warmth   of  its  welcome  salutary,  yisit  to  the  Green  Island, 
and  hearhr  appreciation  for  his  science.  If  En^uuid,  before  this,  had  enabled 
Handel  for  Dublin,  and  Dublin  for  Handel  to  lay  up  the  j£io,000  which 
Handel,  was  the  most  natural  coigunc-  he  wasted  on  his  unlucky  operatic 
tion  in  the  world.  speculations,  Ireland  Udd  tne  founda- 
Hntil  Handel  went  to  Dublin,  and  tion  of  the  ;£20,000  he  dis^)6ed  of 
<Twied  there  his  repertoire  of  sere-  in  his  will    On  his  return  to  London, 
nata  and  oratorio,  it  may  be  fairly  the  new  oratorio  was  admired,  but  not 
said  he  had  neyer  found  fit  audience  yery  often  performed ;   there  seems 
lor  his  strains.    His  journey  to  that  also  to  haye  oeen  an  unreasonable  ob- 
cOy,  nndortaken  at  the  instance  of  jection  to  its  name;  neyertheless,  it 
the  then  yioeroy,  the  Duke  of  De-  eyentually  conquered  prejudice,  and 
^onahire,  was  made  in  1741.     Han-  became  the  source  of  Duve  contribu- 
wl  took  with  him  the  unperformed  tions  to  the  charities  of  London  and 
^^teof  his  unequalled  If  essiah,'  which  Dublin :  especially  the  Foundling  Hos- 
i*<%nu  to  embody  all  that  music  can  pital  or  the  former  city.    To  this  last 
^^rew  of  the  miyestic,  solemn,  and  institution  Handel  presented  an  or- 
Pjaintiye.  His  concerts  were  thronged  gan,  and  himself  conducted  his  '  Mes- 
hy I  highly  intellectual  and  musical  siah'  there  for  a  succession  of  years 
l^ditoiy— <60  crowded,  in  fact,  that  it  and  performances,  besides  making  the 
^ame  necessanr  to  ^ye  the  odd  no-  goyemors  a  present  of  the  score  of  his 
|i>%  in  the  Dublin  papers,  that  the  work;  so  that  one  way  and  another, 
allies  'would   be  pleased   to   come  down  to  1777,  the  funds  of  that  hos- 
^thoat  hoops* '  assigning  the  reason,  pital  were  benefited  in  a  sum  exceed- 
that  if  they  will  abandon  that  fashion  mg  £10,000  by  this  oratorio.    This 
foroneeyening,howeyer  ornamental,  was  most  generous  in  a  man  only 
uie  hall  will  contain  a  hundred  per-  emerging  himself  from  hopeless  diffi- 
^ons  more  with  fiill  ease.'    How  the  culty  and  debt. 
toadiy  daughters  of  Erin  took  this  Bat  Handel  did  not  ride  on  the  top 
^^%9tem£ni  is  not  recorded,  but  as  of  the  waye  directly  on  his  return 
^6  receipts  at  the  doors  were  satbfao-  from  Ireland;  he  still  had  to  bnuust 
^^  and  as  those  fair  damsels  are  as  the  billows  of  scanty  resources  and 
F^vked  by  ^ood  sense  and  proper  feel-  unscrupulous  enemies,  at  times  threat- 
^^g  as  hy  high  spiriL  we  haye  no  refr-  ening  submersion.  Misfortune  dogged 
^JQ  to  donDt  that  tn^  did  the  rijEdit  his  steps,  and  sometimes  bit  his  heels. 
thing  on  the   occasion,  and  doned  His  soul  still  claye  to  the  dust,  and 
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the  hour  of  quickening  was  not  yet  Shut  out  from  the  opernrhonae, 
The  Slough  of  Despond  of  a  second  Handel  had  recourse  to  miaceUaneous 
bankruptcy  in  1745  threatened  to  en-  concerts,  and  the  composition  of  fresh 
gulf  him  for  ever,  but  he  struggled  oratorios: 'Samson' in  1743:  the Dettin- 
manfuUy  through  it,  and,  like  pi^m  gen  *TeDeum  and  Anthem,  inthesame 
Christian,  emerged  on  the  right  side,  vear;  *  Joseph*  in  1744;  tojgether  with 
His  welcome  in  London  on  his  return  in  Semele,*  a  musical  piece  in  the  same 
1742  was  not  warm,  and  no  position  of  manner;  'Belshazzar'  in  1745;  with  a 
importance  or  emolument  awaited  him.  *  Hercule&'  in  the  same  style  of  compo- 
He  writes  thus  to  his  munificent  friend  Bition;ana  *D6borah'at the doseof  1744. 
Jennens,  who  had  selected  for  him  the  But  in  April,  1745,  he  was  compelled 
words  of  the  'Messiah:'— *  As  for  my  again  to  suspend  payments;  a  oourse 
success  in  general  in  that  generous  ana  to  his  upright  mind  most  humiliating, 
polite  natumy  I  reserve  the  accoimt  and  a  nuserable  reward  for  his  unheard- 
of  it  till  I  have  the  honour  to  see  of  exertions  and  fecundity  of  musical 
you  in  London.  The  report  that  the  production.  This  fresh  disaster  seems 
direction  of  the  opera  next  winter  is  to  have  thrown  his  indomitable  spirit 
committed  to  my  care  is  groundless,  upon  its  beam-ends,  as  nothing  appears 
The  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  in  the  shape  of  fresh  composition  for 
to  meddle  with  harmony  cannot  agree,  more  than  a  year  afterwards.  Bat 
and  are  quite  a  confusion.  Whether  that  new  piece  of  1746,  called  an 
I  shall  do  something  in  the  oratorio  'Occasional Oratorio,* is fullof beauties, 
way  (as  several  of  my  friends  desire),  although  too  commonly  overlooked  as 
I  cannot  determine  as  yet  Certain  it  a  mere  pasticcio  from  the  oomposer^s 
is,  that  this  time  twelvemonth  I  shall  other  works,  but  in  point  of  fact  being 
continue  my  oratorios  in  Ireland,  where  nearly  all  new;  for  out  of  thirty-seven 
they  are  going  to  make  a  large  subscrip-  airs,  duets,  and  choruses,  only  six  are 
tion  already  K)r  that  purpose.*  But  Ire*  adaptations  of  previous  works,  while 
land  he  never  revisited.  In  explanation  the  remainder  are  fresh  from  the  mint 
of  that  rich  line  about  *  the  gentlemen  of  the  author's  brain.  This  piece  is 
who  have  undertaken  to  meddle  with  worthy  of  observation,  as  furnishing, 
harmony'  being  unable  to  agree,  we  note  for  note  in  sundiy  places,  the 
may  just  say,  that  in  1741  Lord  Mid-  strophes  of  Dr  Ame's  'Rule  Britan- 
dlcsex,  with  other  titled  personages,  nia*— that  ma^ificent  naval  war-song, 
undertook  to  manage  the  opera  for  the  '  Marseilkise*  of  Great  Britain, 
themselves,  but  were  twice  obliged  to  which  no  Englishman  can  hear  with- 
give  it  up  in  the  course  of  five  yew,  out  emotion.  Ame  has  certainly  ar- 
with  finders  burned  notably,  infinite  ranged  his  mosaic  well,  but  nearly  every 
losses,  disgrace,  and  heavy  kwsuits  single  tessera  has  been  stolen  from  Han- 
brought  by  unpaid  artistes.  Thus  it  del;  so  that,  for  one  of  the  finest  na- 
was  not  Handel  that  ruined  the  opera  tional  airs  in  the  world,  we  are  mainly 
by  his  predominant  love  of  instrumen-  indebted  to  the  genius  of  our  natural- 
tal  music,  and  bearish  manners,  and  ised  German.  'Judas  Maccabeus*  is  a 
despotic  rule,  as  we  have  seen  once  production  of  1746,  to  the  success  of 
before,  but  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  said  the  wealthy  Jews 
which  can  operate  with  effect  as  deadly  contributed^  celebrating^,  as  it  does,  a 
even  now.  Even  in  modem  London  brilliant  episode  of  their  national  his- 
— -a  province  built  over,  populated  by  tory.  But  its  chorus  of '  See  the  Con- 
millions,  and  overflowing  with  wealtn  quering  Hero  comes.'  of  world-wide 
—no  problem  is  more  dimcult  of  solu-  fame,  needed  no  adventitious  intro- 
tion  every  year  than  this,  Shall  we  have  duction  to  popular  favour;  it  oonouered 
an  Italian  Opera  this  season?  TUs  its  own  position,  and  converted  pre- 
costly  entertainment  has  at  the  best  a  ludice  itself  into  applause.  Handers 
spasmodic,  unhealthy  existence^  the  life  had  now  turned  into  its  proper 
langour  or  atrophy  i)erpetually  mter-  current,  that  of  the  composition  and 
changing  with  the  fever  of  repletion,  performance  of  oratorios:  a  mode  of 
Let  Geoi^e  Handel  then  bear  his  own  exhibition  which  involved  no  expense 
burden  of  censure,  nor  sink  him  to  the  beyond  the  salaries  of  performers— no 
earth  with  the  fardel  of  the  faults  of  high  rents,  no  expensiveand constantly- 
eollective  John  Bull  renewing  properties,  no  permanent  and 
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rainoiiB  ei^agem^its  with  exacting  The  loss  of  sight  was  threatened,  and 
singen.  JSo  musical  exhibition  could  eventually  came  upon  the  Milton  of 
be  put  forward  so  cheaply,  and,  as    music,  in  the  shape  of  that  gutta 

prices  went,  none  paid  so  well   *  Alex-  serena  which  had  extinguished,  a  cen- 

ander  Belus'  ana  'Joshua*  sisnalise  tury  before,  the  yisual  ray  of  the 
the  year  1748,  as  well  as  '  Solomon'    Handel  of  song.   We  wonder  not  that, 

and  'Susannah' —  the  author  being  when  he  became  hopelessly  blind,  after 

DOW  sixt^-three  years  old.    In  1749,  a  fruitless  operation,  and  still  per* 

on  occasion  of  the  rejoicinss  for  the  formed  occasionally  his  '  Samson '  for 

Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,Handelpro-  charitable    purposes,    the    old    man 

duced,  by  royal  command,  his  *  Fire-  waxed  nale,  ana  trembled  with  emo- 

works  Music,'  to  accompany  a  grand  tion,  as  he  gave  harmonic  utterance  to 

display  of  pyrotechny  in  the  Ureen  the  wall.    Total  eclipse !  no  sim,  no 

P^k.     This  was   repeated    in    the  moon!'  and  that  the  auditory  could 

Foundling  Hospital  at  Handel's  sug-  not  witness  such  a  coiyuncture  with- 

gestion,  for  the  finishing  of  the  chapel  out  tears.    The  remaining  years  of  the 

of  that   institution,  and   produced,  old  man  were  still  diversified  with  the 

aloDg  with  a  gift  fix)m  His  Majesty,  composition  of  smaller  pieces,  and  the 

who  was  present,  nearly  ^£3000.  *  Theo-  retouching  and  adding  to  his  oratorios, 

don'  was  the  oratono  of  1750,  for  at  their  successive  performances  dur- 

which  Handel  cherished  the  regard  of  ing  the  seasons  of  Lent  down  to  his 

smother  for  a  weakly  son.    One  of  death.    On  the  6th  oi  April,  1759, 

the  choruses  in  this  composition  he  Handel  presided  at  the  performance 

preferred  to  the  HalleliOaii  chorus  of  of  his  ' Messiah'  at  Covent  Garden — 

Ilia  '  Messiah,' — a  judgment  confirma-  came  home — was  taken  with  a  mortal 

tory  of  the  falliblity  of  even  his  criti-  illness— and,  having  made  due  dis- 

cism;  for  all  the  world  is  dead  against  posal  of  his  temporal  affairs,  expired 

bun.    It  was  a  failure  in  the  author's  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  hav- 

day;  and,  while  Handel  perceived  and  ing  reached   the   venerable   age   of 

felt  this,  he  avenged  himself  on  the  seventy-four  years.    That  monumen- 

poblie  with  a  sneer: — *  The  Jews  will  tal  marble  can  lie  in  other  ways  as 

not  come  to  it^  as  to  *  Judas  Macca-  well  as  in  its  exaggerated  eulogiums, 

bens,'  because  it  is  a  Christian  story;  is  clear  from  the  date  of  his  death 

and  the  ladies  will  not  come,  because  being  inscribed  untruly  on  his  tomb, 

it  is  a  virtuous  one.'    The  sting  in  the  as  the  14th,  instead  of  the  date  given 

tail  of  thia  rebuke  has  not  lost  its  above. 

aharpness  in  the  present  day,  when  In  accordance  with  a  reouest  in  his 
*  Phcedza,'  *  Mirra.'  and  '  La  Iraviata'  will,  Handel  was  interred  in  West- 
draw  <3t>wded  and  admiring  audiences  minster  Abbey,  when  a  considerable 
of  ddicate  women  to  witness  liieir  concourse  of  persons  was  present.  Dr 
abominations;  and  when  evangelical  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Eochester 
mothers  can  encourage  their  daughters  and  Dean  of  Westminster,  preached 
at  the  piano  to  drawl  out  the  dving  the  funeral  sermon.  His  remains 
whimper  of  an  impenitent  Magdalene,  were  placed  in  what  is  called  'the 
vith  the  half-uttered  apology,  *  it  is  so  Poet's  Comer,'  in  which  are  assembled 
beautiful  V  The  ballet,  witn  its  me-  the  august  masters  of  the  lyre.  And 
Tetridons  saltations,  circumgyrations,  he  was  in  his  place  there;  for  who  was 
sod  jactitations — ^its  kangaroo-hop,  its  ever  more  of  a  poet  than  Handel? 
chamoiHskip,  and  its  jerboa-jump— is  Who  deserved  better  than  he  to  enter 
decent  itself  in  comparison  witn  the  the  Pantheon  of  the  immortals?  On 
stock  fovourites  of  oi}eratie  song.  a  memorable  occasion,  from  the  in- 
There  is  a  tradition  extant  of  a  most  recess  of  the  shrine,  came  forth 
joorneyinto  Germany  in  1750,  during  the  uttered  oracle^ '  Great  Pan  is  dead :' 
which  Handel  is  reported  to  have  been  with  equal  propnety  might  the  world 
upset,  but  with  no  permanent  ill  effects  of  art  bewau  the  loss  when  the  Pan  of 
to  his  health.  But  he  was  an  old  man  music,  *with  his  sweet  pipings,' was 
now,  and  had  more  than  b^un  to  fail,  laid  in  his  inevitable  grave. 
In  1751  he  composed  his  lait  oratorio.  His  monument  by  Roubilliac  was 
Jej^tha,'  fighting  with  disease,  and  erected  three  years  afterwards,  and 
BnlQeet  to  consequent  interruptions,  will,  doubtless,  be  recollected  by  most 
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of  the  readers  of  his  life  as  a  represen-  been  irritated  hy  some  symptoms  of 
tation  of  a  standing  figure  in  a  grace-  insubordination,  and  this  declaration 
ful  attitude,  composing  his  strains,  *  I  carried  him  quite  beyond  bounds.  He 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liyetL*  The  flew  at  the  rebel,  saying,  *I  did  always 
tout  ensemble  is  by  no  means  the  worst  know  you  for  von  tefiL  but  now  I  vii 
specimen  of  this  melodramatic  sculp-  make  you  know  that  I  am  Belzepup, 
tor's  chiseL  de  prinz  of  de  tefils;'  and  seizing  her 
The  commemorative  festival  was  with  one  hand,  he  ran  to  the  window, 
held  on  the  supposed  centenary  of  and  swore  that  if  she  did  not  sing  the 
his  birth  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  air  immediately,  he  would  throw  her 
1784,  Geoige  IIL  being  present  at  into  the  street  It  is  needless  to  add 
each  of  the  four  performances.  The  he  tamed  the  shrew;  she  succumbed, 
proceeds  of  the  festival  amounted  to  cried  *  peccavi,'  and  sung  forthwith, 
nearly  ;£l3,000,  and  were  appropriated  In  his  most  furious  passions  there 
chiefly  to  the  support  of  charities,  ffleams  out  a  spice  of  humour  amid 
That  the  great  musician's  imperish-  his  savaoery,  proving  that  there  was 
able  fame  is  his  best  commemoration,  a  capital  nature  at  the  bottom;  for 
we  may  take  in  proof  the  words  of  our  creed  thereanent  is  as  fixed  as  our 
the  in(tignant  Cowper: —  religious  fedth,  that  no  genuine  hu- 
•Eemembor  Ha&dell  Who,  diAt  wm  not  morist  is  of  a  maliffnant  disposition- 
bom  Handel  once  had  a  discussion  with  an 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  fonets,  TCngliah  singer  named  Gordon,  who 
Or  can,  the  more  than  Homer  of  hiBaget'  reproachedWm  with  accompanying 
Our  task  is  now  done;  for  to  at-  him  badly.  The  dispute  grew  warm 
tempt  a  laboured  eulogium  on  the  (which  was  never  very  long  the  case 
musical  celebrity  of  Handel,  were  to  with  ourOerman),  and  Qordon  finished 
do  a  wrong  to  his  memory,  as  thouj^h  by  saying,  that  if  he  persisted  in  ao- 
it  needed  vindication — on  the  pnn-  companying  him  in  tnat  manner,  he 
ciple,  qui  ^excuse,  i accuse — ^when  aU  would  jump  upon  his  harpsichcxrd  and 
the  world  is  elo<j[uent  in  his  praise,  smash  it  to  pieces.  '0&,  you  vill  do 
and  echo  the  opmion  of  Beetnoven,  dat,  vill  you)*  said  Handel:  'let  me 
who  called  him  *the  monarch  of  the  know  ven  you  vill  do  dat,  ant  I  vill 
musical  kingdom.  He  was  the  spneat-  avertise  it,  for  I  am  sure  more  volk 
est  composer  that  ever  lived,'  said  he  viU  come  to  shee  you  shump  dan  for 
to  the  writer  of  his  own  memoirs.  *I  *ear  you  shing.' 
would  uncover  mv  head,  and  kneel  be-  On  his  way  to  Ireland,  when  at 
fore  his  tomb.'  In  his  present  biogra-  Chester,  wishing  to  try  the  score  of 
pher  Handel  has  been  fortunate.  Schcel-  his  unperifbrmed  oratorio,  he  sought 
cher  regards  the  Grand  Maestro  with  for  some  one  who  could  read  music  at 
an  impassioned  enthusiasm,  and  his  sight,  and  a  person  named  Jaimm  was 
music,  for  its  expressiveness,  as  *sub-  pointed  out  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
limated  reason.'  M.  Schoelcher's  book  musicians  at  the  cathedral  A  meet- 
is  well  worth  reading,  because  the  pro-  ing  took  place,  when  poor  Janson  ma- 
duction  of  a  gentleman  of  great  intel-  naged  so  oadly,  that  the  irascible  com- 
hgence  and  worth,  marked  %  the  most  poser  became  purple  with  anger,  and 
profound  diligence  and  conscientious-  after  swearing,  as  was  his  wont,  in 
ness  of  research,  as  weU  as  by  a  hun-  four  or  five  languages  at  once,  cried 
dred  lively  sallies,  which  disclose  the  out,  'You  schountrei!  tit  you  not  tell 
sphghtliness  of  his  disposition  and  the  me  you  could  shing  at  sotte  ?  * — '  Yes, 
independence  of  his  tnou^t  In  the  sir,'  replied  the  good  fellow;  *but  not 
subiect  of  his  memoir  he  can  see  no  si  first  sight'  Handel  upon  this  buret 
faults.  Nevertheless,  he  has  the  can-  out  laughing,  and  the  rehearsal  pro- 
dour  to  put  upon  record  a  few  aneo-  ce<Mled  no  further.  Agiun,  one  even- 
dotes  of  the  gnifihess  and  impetuosity  ing  in  1748,  at  the  house  of  Signore 
of  his  temper  and  doings.  At  a  re-  Fmsi,  whither  he  had  lunoitg^t  a  duet 
hearsal  of  Otto,'  Signora  Ou22oni  de-  of  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  he  was  aooom- 
clared  that  she  wouM  not  sing  the  air  panying  the  sonsstress  and  Burney, 
Falsa  Imagine,  in  which  she  after-  who  nuule  out  tne  music  as  well  as 
wards  had  a  great  success.  The  ruling  they  could,  idien  suddenly,  at  a  oer- 
apirit  of  the  great  num  had  already  tain  passage,  Handel  flew  into  a  rage, 
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and  fioolded  Bumey  somidly.  The  lat-  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin.' 
ter,  who  was  then  Teiy  young,  and  an  Few  readers  will  have  accompanied 
earnest  admirer  of  the  great  nuin,  us  through  the  preceding  para^phs, 
was  terrified;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  without  acquiescing  in  the  sentiments 
midst  of  the  tempest,  suggested  that  with  which  Victor  Schoelcher  closes 
there  mi^t  be  some  error  in  the  MS.  his  volume: — 'George  Frederick  Han- 
copy,  whereupon  Handel,  still  vio-  del  has  done  honour  to  music  as  much 
lently  enraged,  snatched  it  out  of  his  by  the  nobility  of  his  diaracter  as  by 
hanci,  but  instantly  returned  it  with  the  sublimity  of  his  genius.  He  was 
the  greatest  good-humour  and  humi-  one  of  the  too  few  artists  who  uphold 
lity,  saying,  '  I  peg  your  barton,  I  the  dignity  of  art  to  the  highest  po»- 
am  a  very  ott  toge;  Maishter  Scmitt  sible  standard  He  was  the  incama- 
u  to  plaine!'  thus  making  all  the  tion  of  honesty;  the  unswerving  rigi- 
amends  in  bis  power.  We  can  easily  dity  of  his  conduct  captivates  even 
conceive,  however^  that  this  strong,  those  who  do  not  take  nim  for  a  mo- 
p&Bsionate,  and  gifted  man  was  not  del  His  character  reminds  me  of  our 
one  eminently  fitted  to  deal  with  di-  Bernard  PaUssey.  Both  were  artists 
lettanti  nobles,  who  would  meddle  in  all  the  grandeur  of  the  word;  both 
with  his  despotic  rule  of  the  opera,  worked  ceaselessly  for  improvemen 
and  saxLcy  prime  dotme.  The  same  without  ever  feeling  weary;  both  were 
iodomitable  pertinacity  of  wiU  which  virtuous,  pure,  the  slaves  of  duty, 
took  him  to  the  court  of  Weisenfels,  proud,  intrepid;  the  most  terrible  ad- 
nott  ob§ta7Ue  papa,  at  seven  years  versities  could  not  compel  them  to 
^  *^  ffovemed  his  actions  throug[h  puss  through  the  fire  to  Moloch;  their 
life,  ana  where  most  men  in  ms  love  of  eood  was  as  unconquerable  as 
position  would  be  contented  to  be  their  wfll;  they  were  no  mere  puppets 
director,  nothing  would  satisfy  Han-  of  the  world;  and  they  died  at  tneir 
del  but  to  be  dictator.  In  the  posts,  working  to  the  supreme  hour 
aeeertion  of  that  supremacy,  he  was  of  their  lives,  leaving  behind  them  a 
neither  nice  as  to  the  company  be-  luminous  track  of  splendid  things  and 
fore  whom  he  displayed  it,  nor  the  noble  examples,  lliese  are  heroes  in- 
terms  he  employee:  nevertheless^  as  deed.  These  are  the  statues  for  our 
the  world's  own  immortal  pet,  the  Pantheon;  statues  moulded  in  bronze 
genial  Goldie,  said  of  Johnson,  may  by  the  hand  of  the  areat  Artisan  him- 
we  venture  to  say  of  the  rou^  rude,  self,  for  the  etem^  delight  and  in* 
but  really  kindly  Handel—  He  had  struction  of  humanity.' 


A  DIGRESSIVE  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  *  PROFESSOR  *  AND 

AN  'AMATEUR.' 

'L'id6al,  ToilA  Tichellc  tayeterieuse  qui  fait  monter  Yt^me  da  fini,  k  rinfinL' 

Amnte7ir,   1  flatter  myself  that  we  quate — it  was  not  equal;  in  parts,  it 

aie  en  equal  termt— each  a  lather  was  ver^imjei  feet  and  faulty, 

mine  than  aveiage  repiesentative  of  A.  That  is  right!     Just  as  I  ex- 

our  cia««j.    You  are,  as  yet,  no  mere  pected !    Your  words  help  to  prove 

proftssor:  I  am  somewhat  more  than  what  I  want  you  to  confess.    I  main- 

a  mere  amateur.    That  which  I  say  of  tain  that  I  derive  more  enjoyment, 

music  will,  I  fancy,  in  as  far  as  it  may  and  higher   enioyment,  from  music 

l)e  tmlv  said,  hold  good  of  all  art.  than  you  can  do;  because  I  am  only 

Now,  this  performance  that  we  have  an  amateur. 

heard  to-mght — ^what  glorious  music  F.  You  will  not  find  it  easy  to  ex- 
it was !  tort  confession  from  me. 

Pro/esBor.  Glorious  music,  I  grant  A,  While  I,  as  it  were,  seize  the 

yon.    Bat  the  execution  was  not  ade-  soul  of  a  composition,  you  concern 
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yourself  oyermuch  with  that  Bours  You  began  b^  wanting  me  to  allow 

embodiment    While  music  is  an  in-  that  art  is  ei\)oyed  in  proportion  as  it 

spiration  to  me,  it  cannot  be  so  to  is  910^  understood — at  least  so  I  inter- 

yoTL     You  rivet  your  attention  on  pret  the  drift  of  your  talk, 

modes,  while  I  occupy  myself  with  A.  Say  in  proportion  as  one  is  able 

meanings.    I  therefore  maintain,  that  to  forget  its  forms  and  technicalities, 

to-night,  for  instance,  my  measure  of  and  to  perceive  the  outshining  spirit. 

enjoyment  was  fuller,  and  my  manner  P,  Well !  a  child,  not  knowing  any- 

of  eigoyment  nobler,  than  yours.  thing  of  motive- wires,  will  be  die- 

P,  It  seems  to  me,  that  you  are  lighted  and  filled  with  wonder  at  wit- 
going  to  try  and  prove  that  to  value  nessing  a  puppet-show.  A  man  will 
art  chiefly  as  a  means,  a  vehicle— to  not  be  able  to  derive  similar  gratifica- 
use  your  own  word-an  inspiration,  tion  from  a  sunilar  exhibition,  which 
is  to  esteem  it  more  justly  (for  I  be-  has  no  mvsteiy  for  his  enlightenment 
lieve  that  enjoyment  must  be  in  pro-  as  it  had  for  the  child*s  ignorance. 
portion  to  just  employment  of  ^fts)  Your  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
than  does  the  artist  who  values  and  duces  your  amateur  to  childish  intel- 
loves  it,  in  true  lover-like  fashion,  for  lectual  stature, 
itself  alone.  A,  Nav!   To  follow  your  lead:  the 

A.  To  make  art  serve  something  puppet-show  will  not  gratify  the  man, 
higher  than  itself,  is  to  put  it  to  wor-  certainly,  but  the  dramatic  repnesen- 
thiest  use,  and  to  do  it  highest  honour,  tation  will  interest  him.  in  proportion 
It  is  only  degraded  when  (and  this  is  as  it  is  so  good  that  ne  may  forget 
the  world's  frequent  way)  it  is  made  art  and  accept  what  he  sees  as  nature. 
to  serve  what  is  beneath  itself.  But  Here,  again,  it  is  not  the  critic  who 
to  justify  even  the  extreme  of  which  appreciates  the  art  of  the  performance, 
you  accuse  me — of  valuing  art  chiefly  but  the  enthusiast,  who  is  carried  out 
as  a  means — you  will  not  deny  that  of  himself,  and  made  one  with  what 
the  noblest  music  is  the  most  suggest-  he  sees,  who  has  the  most  and  the 
ive.  What  ideas,  bevond  those  of  highest  enjoyment  When  one  has 
mere  assodatum,  will  be  called  up  in  witnessed  a  great  drama  adequately 
your  mind  by  the  jigffing  jingle  of  a  represented,  one  does  not  go  home 
worthless  polka?  What  ideas  may  mentally  criticising  the  actors,  but 
not  be  suggested,  inspired,  by  the  pondering  and  dreaming  over  the  scenes 
glorious  strains  of  one  of  our  grand  they  brought  before  us. 
old  masters?  Our  thoughts  pass  P.  You  cannot  persuade  me  that 
through  such  music,  bevond  it,  *voy-  the  amateur's  facilely- induced  plea- 
aging  the  uphill  road,  while  we  re-  sure  is  not  very  inferior  to  the  artist's 
main  conscious  of  ito  sweetness  or  its  rare  joy. 

grandeur.    You  will  not  deny  that  the  A.  Of  those  great  artists  who  *  are  a 

most  noble  music  is  the  most  surest-  law  unto  themselves*  I  do  not  speak, 

ive:  perhaps  you  will  even  allow  the  We  talk  as  professor  and  amateur,  each 

most  suggestive  to  be  the  noblest    If  possessing  a  little  of  the  artist-nature, 

you  allow  this,  it  ia  in  my  favour— it  it  may  be.    I  think  you  will  not  hesi- 

augurs  probability  that  music  is  chiefly  tate  to  allow  that  a  poet's  love  for  the 

valuable  as  a  means,  a  vehicla  beauty  of  nature  is  a  more  soul-enlan;- 

P.  You  forget  that,  according  to  ing  feelin^g  than  the  scientific  man  s 

vour  theoiy,  I  feel  nothing  of  this,  appreciating  and  analysing  admiia- 

because  I  rivet  my  attention  on  modes,  tion  of  its  wonders.    Just  in  the  same 

and  so  miss  meanings.  way,  I  think  that  an  amateur's  lov- 

A.  Nay,  you  are  not  yet  a  mere  ing,  though  va^e,  delight  in  the  spirit 

professor,  as  I  told  you  just  now;  I  of  a  composition,  is  more  subtle  and 

mav  think  you  in  danger  of  becoming  elevating  than  the  professor's  critical 

such — of  merging  your  individuality  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  de- 

in  the  generalisations  and  mechanism  tails,  and  tricks  of  effect  and  execution, 

of  your  art,  as  Schiller  might  say.  P,  1  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  think 

P.  Do  not,  pray,  favour  me  with  you  wrong  both  in  premiss  and  induc- 

Buch  Grermanisms.  and  do  not  'o'ertop  tion.    It  has  struck  me  that  one  can 

nature '  with  highly-wrought  sophis-  more  easilv  imagine  the  possibility  of 

tries,  as  I  fancy  you  are  prone  to  do.  an  inspired  brute-*a  hrate  of  genius — 
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than  of  a  scientific  bnite.  a  bnite  of  condemnation  of  what  is  weak  and 

talent  and  acqt$ired  knowledge.  faulty,  derive  more  enjoyment  from 

A,  Yoa  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  parts  of  a  noble  composition  that  are 

imaginative!    Well,  and  therefore?  well  executed,  and  suggest  the  perfect 

F,  And  therefore,  perhaps,  talent,  b^utv  of  the  whole  to  my  cultivated 

being  more  pronouncedly  human  than  ear.  than  you  derive  from  your  vaguer 

genina^  is  the  higher  attribute.    The  ana  less  understanding/ae/tn^  of  what 

man  of  talent,  of  ability,  and  great  ao-  you  listen  to  1 

(^nirem^tSy  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  A.  You  may;  you  ought    But  the 

intelligence  than  your  genius,  who  has  danger  is  that  you  will  not,  on  account 

erer  somewhat  child-like  in  his  nature,  of  the  influence  of  professorship,  which 

A,  I  now  see  how  verv  widely  apart  tends  to  cause  you  to  attach  more  im- 

we  shall  go — we  shall  have  to  leave  portance  to  execution  than  to  expres- 

oor  present  positions,  and  strike  out  sion,  to  what  is  done  than  to  what  is 

into  generalities.    I  value  inspiration  felt.    You  will  certainly  fall  an  easy 

infinitely  beyond  acquisition.  prey  to  this  influence,  if  you  grow  so 

P,  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  material  and  dull-souled  that  you  ex- 

those  who  do  so  oueht  to  be  consistent;  alt  talent  and  actmisition  over  genius 

to  set  instinct  above  reason — ^brute  and  inspiration.    Does  it  not  stand  to 

above  man.    Genius  appears  to  me  to  reason,  that  that  which  comes  most 

be  a  mere  human  instmot    But  pro-  direct  from  on  high,  through  fewest 

ceed !  interposing  media,  will  be  most  pure, 

A.  I  say  that  I  value  inspiration  most  divine;  that  our  gifts  will  be 

above  acquisition.    I  also  value  what  most  Grod-like  in  proportion  as  they 

is  definit^  complete,  and  finished  in  a  are  immediatelv  from  God;  that  truth, 

little  finite  way,  far  less  than  what  is  which  is  directly  revealed,  is  more  un- 

ind^ite  and  imperfect,  yet  sug^t-  mixed  with  error,  and  of  more  vital 

ive  of  things  higiher  than  itself,  infinite  import,  than  other  truth  which  we 

and  divine.  glean  up  toilf uUy  grain  by  grain  ? 

P,  In  art,  then,  you  prefer  the  frag-  P.  Does  it  not  also  stand  to  reason, 

mentary  to  the  complete;  a  broken  that,  as  we  are  imperfect,  our  most  di- 

statue,  or  half-efiaced  picture,  will  vine  gifts  will  be  most  imperfectly  ma- 

8 lease  you  better  than  a  complete  pro-  nifested — their  lustre  diminished  and 

uctioQ  of  chisel  or  brush— it  will  be  broken  by  the  humanity  thi^oush  which 

more  suggestive!  they  display  themselves?    When  the 

iL  I  would  certainly  rather  possess  daylight  fails  the  provident  kindle  their 

a  £nagment  of  glorious  Greek  sculpture,  lamps.    Depend  upon  it  that  talent  is 

than  a  eomplete*  Flower-girl' or  Child  more  serviceable  and  successful  than 

tying  its  ^oe,*  purchased  from  that  genius.    The  toilfully-deaned  grains, 

image-boy;  also  a  half-efliEu^ed  work  of  appropriated  by  the  gleaner,  assimi- 

a  great  master  (whether  ancient  or  lated  to  human  nature,  doled  forth  by 

modem),  than  a  finished  production  of  the  acquirer  as  truth,  wisdom,  science, 

the  French  boudoir  school.  what  you  will,  do  the  world  more  ser- 

P.  Ha!  ha!  can  you  not  see  that  vice  than  all  the  partial  revelations 

you  have  shifted  ground?   It  was  you  and  beclouded  inspirations  of  your 

cried  for  the  whole,  and  cast  my  fra^-  poets  and  mystics, 

mentifllng,  professional  anaiysation  m  A.  You  have  taken  very  low  ground, 

my  teeth  as  a  reproach !  and  I  see  that  you  know  you  have 

A,  Excuse  me!  but  I  cannot  see  done  so.   '  Do  the  world  more  service' 

that  I  have  changed  my  ground.    It  — ouite  correct !  But  he  who  quickens 

was  the  whole  spirit^  the  unbroken  ana  elevates  one  soul,  does  more  than 

meaning,  that  I  cried  for.     I  can,  he  who  serves  (what  I  suppose  you 

through  my  imagination,  receive  this  mean  by)  the  world.    The  man  of 

from  my  fragments.    I  am  consistent  talent  may  serve  the  commercial  world 

in  valuing  such  fragments  of  the  real  the  fashionable  world,  the  literary  ana 

things  in  their  suggestive  power,  more  scientific  world ;  having  served,  he  may 

than  I  should  value  a  feeble  repro-  in  turn  be  served.    But  I  suppose  we 

daction  of  the  whole  to  which  tney  all  of  us  have  intervals  of  behef  in  a 

once  belonged.  spiritual  world,  with  which  genius 

P.  May  I  not,  then,  spite  of  critical  links  us  -^- 
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F,  You  are  making  nice  distinctions  and  modes  of  art,  well-nigh  lost  sight 

without  a  diiference;  there  is  no  se-  of  nature. 

paration  between  world  and  world;  P.  All  very  fine,  if  faithful  repre- 

one  merges  into  another,  and  no  one  sentations  of  nature  were  all  tha^  is 

shall   say,    'here   this   begins,  that  needed  in  works  of  art;  but  the  painter 

finishes.'  must  do  more  than  copy — he  must 

A,  Stay!    If  you,  as  you  seem  in-  idealise, 

clined  to  do,  ignore  inspiration  and  A,  J£  he  does  so  cotucioudy^  he  is 

contemn  genius,  you  push  away  the  lost, 

ladder  of  the  ideal,  by  which  we  may  P,  What  crotchet  now? 

mount  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  A,  A  man  has  mistaken  his  voca- 

What  do  we  know  of  the  ideal,  save  tion,  if  he  needs  to  strive  to  do  more 

by  inspiration?    What  is  the  ideal,  than  copy  nature.    If  he  is  an  artist, 

but  at  once  the  indefinite  and  the  uni-  she  will  present  herself  to  him  as  the 

versal]    We  are  materialists,  or  spi-  real  clotned  in  the  ideaL  the  infinite 

ritualists,  in  proportion  as  we  strive  disclosed  in  the  finite.    The  hi^est 

to  make  the  idefd  subject  and  subor-  art  is,  in  this  respect,  unoonsdous. 

dinate,  or  to  keep  it  universal  and  The  artist  should  oe  the  unwitting 

supreme— in  proportion  as  we  strive  medium  seen  through  which  nature  is 

to  render  it  available  for  the  daily  seen  as  ideal 

uses  of  the  world,  and  amenable  to  P.  And  so  on.    I  know  the  jaigon 

forms,  or  endeavour  to  make  of  it  our  artists— some  of  them — ^taUc,  and 

leaven  to  leaven  the  world,  and  widen  none  of  them  believa 

forms  at  the  dictate  of  spirit — in  pro-  A,  The  talk  augurs  the  oonscioua- 

portion  as  we  aim  to  degrade  it  to  our  ness  which  is  so  destructive.     But 

level,  or  to  raise  ourselves  towards  its  when  they  cease  to  vxrrk  in  belief  of 

charmed  realm.  this,  their  genius  is  choked  by  forms; 

P,  The  ideal,  then,  is  leaven ;  it  they  become  mannerists,  medianists; 

is  also  a  ladder.    Your  ideas  are  ex-  theyareclevermen,  men  of  talent;  but 

pressed  veiy  incongruously  and  con-  they  are  traders  in  art,  no  longer  ar- 

lusedlv,  and tists;  they  are  generally  sucoessfuL 

A.  Now  that  is  so  characteristic!  then,  because  they  serve  the  work! 

You  criticise  my  expression,  instead  instead  of  serving  art — they  ]^aint  to 

of  trying  to  seize  my  meaning.    Just  live,  and  the  pot  boils  memly.     It 

what  I  say  you  did  but  now,  while  we  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  strong  love 

listened  to  the  work  of  that  grand  old  and  bright  genius,  and  very  much  of 

master.     I  was  inspired  and  enrap-  that  selindenying  patience  which,  hap- 

tured  by  his  ideas;  you  alternately  en-  pily,  is  often  comoined  with  true  ^ 

joyed  his  manner  and  turn  of  expres-  nius,  to  stand  against  professorship, 

sion,  and  applauded  or  condemned  the  and  counteract  its  baleful  influence. 

rendering  of  his  rendering  of  his  mean-  Moderately-gifted  men  soon  cease  to 

ing.  You  received  him  second-hand —  be  *  true-devoted'  servants  to  the  art 

I  soul  to  soul.    I  fear  you  will  rapidly  of  which  they  make  a  profession;  its 

degenerate  into  a  mere  professor.  forms  choke  them. 

P.  You  are  arrogant.    You  receive  P,  Fine  theory,  truly ! 

soul  to  soul ! — you  who  are  ignorant  ^.  I  am  quite  aware  that,  as  thirgs 

of  the  forms  of  my  art  I  are,  they  needs  must  be  for  the  present 

A.    It   is  that  very  ignorance  of  Artists  must  be  professors,  they  must 

forms  that  helps  me.  It  is  only  mighty  live;  still  the  amateur  who  follows 

men  of  genius  who  can  conquer  forms  art  from  sheer  love,  unmixed  with 

and  not  fett«r  spirit  Neither  you  nor  hopes  of  gain,  has  most  delight  in  her, 

I  are  of  tho>e.    You,  in  your  know-  sometimes    very   clear    insight    into 

ledge,  are  fettered  by  forms;  I,  in  my  her,  though,  from  circumstances,  the 

ignorance,  am  free  of  spirit    Were  I  powers  of  expression  are  often  want- 

a  painter,  I  should  give  more  heed  to  mg  to  him. 

the  opinions  of  one  ignorant  of  art,  P.   To  hear  yon  talk,  one  might 

who  only  knew  if  my  works  were  imagine  that  it  is  the  amateurs  who 

faithful  presentments  of  nature,  than  have  done  all  the  great  things  in  art; 

to  the  criticisms  of  a  connoisseur,  who,  yet  one  may  reasonably  imagine  that 

in  his  leamedness  concerning  styles  the  act  of  devoting  ones  life  to  a  pur- 
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niit,  presupposes  great  a£fection  for  see.    My  thoughts,  too,  mounting  the 

that  pUTsmt  rounds  of  that  ladder  of  the  ideaL  are 

A.  No  doubt  it  doesi    But  it  often  almost  lost  to  my  sight.    I  have  oeen 

happens  to  the  moderately-gifted  man  vaeue :  I  should  grow  yet  more  so. 

—and  remember  I  do  not  presume  to  P.  1  must  observe,  that  I  hope  you 

Bpcak  of  the  masters— that  ne  outlives  will  not  imagine  yourself  to  have  had 

his  first  love  for  the  art  he  has  pro-  the  best  of  the  discussion  —  rather 

fe;imd;  it  also  often   happens  that  imagine  that  I  could  have  ooncjuered 

he  becomes  choked  in  forms^  bound  in  you,  had  I  chosen,  and  let  my  silence, 

a  fettered  circle  of  spirit-vision — ^the  or  my  partial  replies,  '  suggest'  to  you 

'  harmony  of  heina*  disregarded.  the  *mfinite'  wisdom  of  what  I  might 

P.  Well !    well!   you  have   it  all  have  spoken, 

your  own  way —  we  must  live   b^  A,  I  have  been  treading  on  what  is 

oar  labour,  as  you  allow,     lliere  is  all  debateable  ground  to  me;  I  do  not 

no  more  reason  in  your  raising  a  cry  know  that  I  niftve  got  the  better  of 

against  art  becoming  a  profession,  than  myself,  even  if  I  had  got  the  better 

there  would  be  in  my  raising   one  of  you.     I  have  long  wished  to  dis- 

sgainst  the  profession  of  religion.  cuss  the  ouestion  of  professorship  and 

A.  That  I  grant  you!  you  would  amateursnip,  and  those  questions  to 

have  the  greater  reason.    But  I  am  which  it  leads.    I  imagined  much  that 

raiHing  no  cry.    I  own  things  are  as  might  be  said  on  both  sides.     But 

they  must  be;  I  only  speak  in  the  ab-  now,  to  be  frank,  I  have  a  suspicion, 

stract    The  profession  of  art  and  the  that  little  of  much  worth  has  been 

profession  of  religion  would  be  alike  said  by  either  of  us.    To  be  modest, 

needless  and  impossible,  in  a  perfect  I  will  imagine  that  that  must  be  be- 

Btate  of  society.  cause  your  opposition  was  not  the  flint 

P.  Perhaps  I  may  be  sufficiently  far  to  struce  out  my  fire.    I  should  like  to 

from  understanding  your  words  now,  hare  it  elicited  by  a  more  powerful 

to  be  able,  according  to  your  theory,  hand, 

to  mixe  their  meaning.  P.  Mine  is,  and  you  say  should  be, 

A.  Well  hit !    To  pursue  the  sub-  for  my  strings  and  keys,  not  for  the 

ject  further  with  you  is  impossible,  I  striking  of  flmts. 


ChrUtianity  in  China,   Tartarj^,  and  But   as  to  whereabout  this  wonderful 

Thibet.    By  M.  L'Abb^  Hue,  formerly  priestly  Crossus,  this  kingly  pontiff,  was  to 

Missionary  Apostolic  in  China^    In  2  be  found,  there  were  very  wide  dffierences 

Tola  8vo,  422  and  406  pp.  indeed.    Some  plaoeil  him  in  Africa — in 

Bthiopia;  others  proclaimed  that  his  in- 

WHO  WAS  PBB8TBB  JOHN  ?  Comparable  kingdom  was  situated  in  Asia, 

TowABDs   the   commencement  of   the  but  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  in 

elefenth  century,  a  prodigious  sensation  India,  Tartary,  or  Thibet.    The  country, 

was  excited  in  Europe,  Asia^  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  title  and  the  religion,  of  this 

by  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a  mysterious  potentate  furnished  the  era- 

priooe  known  by  the  name  of  Prietl,  or  dite  of  the  time,  and  also  the  tellers  of 

PraUr  John,    The  renown  of  this  mo-  stories,  with  materials  f(»r  dissertations 

Dsrcli  weiit  on  increasing  through   the  without  end,  and  a  monstrous  heap  of 

twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — for  this  fables  and  contradictiona 

partly  rvai  and  partly  fanciful  personage  There  wax,  indeed,  so  much  written 

app(>an*d  nut  to  be  8ubjt*ct  to  the  law  of  in  the  middle  ag>*8  aliout  Prenter  John, 

mortality.    Toe  type  still  remained,  and  that  it  is  not  vory  easy  to  discover  what  little 

wan  omtiiiualiy  receiving  new  enibellisU-  portion  of  tnith  mayexist  amidst  the  thou- 

ments.    It  was  agreed  that  this  sacer-  sand  accounts,  which  scarcely  a^ree  in  any 

dotal  person  surpassed  in  power  and  riches  one  particular.    Otho  of  Freisingen,  AI- 

all  the  potentates  of  the  earth;  on  that  bericofTroisFontaines,  William  of  Tripoli, 

point  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  Vincent  de  Boaavais,  Jacques  de  Vitry, 
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Marco  Polo,PlaD-GarpiD,Robn2k,  Jordan  gloiy  of  ovr  majesty;  and  we  wish  to 

de  Severac,  MaDdeville— in  short,  a]l  the  combat  add  to  humble  the  enemies  of  the 

travellers  and  writers  of  the  period — basied  cross  of  Christ,  whose  name  be  blesMd 

themselves  about  Prester  John,  and  relat-  and  exalted. 

ed  the  most  marvellous  things  concerning  '  Our  magnificence  dominates  the  three 

him.    Nothing,  however,  can  equal  what  Indies;  our  domains,  setting  out  from 

this  strange  personage  says  of  himself;  Further  India,  where  reposes  the  body  of 

or,  at  least,  in  a  letter  attributed  to  him,  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  advance  acroes 

which  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  deserts  to  the  place  where  the  san  is 

Constantinople.    Mosheim,  who  copies  it  born,  and  return  by  a  circuit  to  the  mine 

from  Assemani,  regards  it  as  apocryphal;  of  Babylon,  not  far  from  the  Tower  of 

but  many  other  critics,  and  among  others  Babel. 

Marsden,  are  disposed  to  admit  its  au-  *  Sixty-two  provinces,  of  which  few  are 

thenticity.    Authentic  or  not,  however,  it  Christian,  obey  us;  each  has  its  king,  and 

is  so  curious,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  spirit  all  are  tributary  to  us.    In  our  territories 

of  the  time,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  are  found  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels, 

translate  it  almost  entire: —  and  animals  of  every  species  under  hem- 

iri      n  •  ^    X     Ai     n             J  ^i  ven.    Milk  and  honey  flow  in  our  coon- 

•^""^  w^?^'/^  ^!i  ^""""Ir  ""^^r  ^  tiy,  and  no  poison  is  ever  found  there. 

^r^^  fSi/^'i  T.^^^  '^*'  One  of  our  provinces,  which  is  inhabited 

Chria,lK^ofL<^di,  totheSov^ewn  ^   p           £  ^^^;^  ^y  a  river  called 

cfCofutantinopU,  mayhttnpMth  ^^^  j^^^'  Issuingfrom  Paradise,  it  rolls 

and  pn>Mpeniy  by  tUgraa  ofQcd.  ita  waters  through  the  entire  provSce, and 

*  It  has  been  made  known  to  our  ma-  in  them  are  found  emeralds,  sapphires,  and 
jesty,  that  you  esteem  our  excellence,  other  precious  stones.  In  another  pro- 
and  that  there  has  been  speech  am^ne  vince  pepper  grows  in  abundance,  and  the 
you  of  our  grandeur.  We  have  learned  earth  is  covered  by  an  immense  forest 
from  our  secretary  that  you  bad  the  in-  filled  with  serpents.  This  forest  is  sita- 
tention  to  send  us  some  articles  of  luxury  ated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  curiosity.  What  we  desire  and  wish  whence  springs  up  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
to  know  is,  whether  you  have,  like  us,  tain,  whose  waters  preserve  aU  kinds  of 
the  tnie  faith — whether  you  believe  in  flavours.  Then  comes  an  arid  sea  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  We  know  that  sand.  At  three  days*  journey  from  this 
you  are  a  man,  and  that  your  little  people  immense  desert  there  are  inhabited  moon- 
take  you  for  a  sovereign,  although  you  tains,  amongst  which  there  flows  a  stream 
are  but  a  mortal  destined  to  corruption,  that  cannot  be  approached.  This  stream 
If  you  have  ne<kl  of  anything  that  would  throws  itself  into  a  great  river,  into  which 
be  agreeable  to  you,  make  it  known  to  us  the  inhabitants  of  our  countries  plunge, 
by  our  secretary,  and  you  shall  obtain  it  and  bring  up  wonderful  quantities  of 
from  our  munificence.  If  you  like  to  precious  stones.  Beyond  that  river  are 
come  to  our  dominions,  you  shall  be  ap-  ten  Jewish  tribes,  who,  althongh  they 
pointed  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  choose  their  own  kings,  are  neverthelcsa 
worthy  of  our  house,  and  you  may  par-  the  slaves  and  tributaries  of  ow  exoel- 
take  of  our  abundance.    Should  it  please  lency. 

you  to  go  back  again,  you  shall  set  forth  *  In  another  prorinoe  of  our  slates, 

overwhelmed  by  benefits.  near  the  tonid  zone,  there  are  worms, 

*  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  grandeur  called  in  our  language  salamanders, 
and  excellence  of  our  dynasty,  the  extent  which  can  only  live  in  the  fire.  They 
of  our  power  and  dominion  ?  Know  and  envelop  themselves  in  a  kind  of  tissue, 
believe  that  I  am  the  Priest  John,  the  like  the  insects  that  produce  silk,  and 
servant  of  Qod,  and  that  I  surpass,  in  the  substance  is  wrought  with  caie  by  the 
riches,  in  power,  and  in  virtue,  all  the  ladies  of  our  palace,  and  thus  we  have 
kings  of  the  earth.  Sixty-two  kings  are  stufb  and  garments  of  it  for  the  use  of 
tributary  to  me.  I  am  a  zeak>us  Chris-  our  excellency.  These  garments  can 
tian,  and  I  protect  and  support  by  my  only  be  purified  by  being  placed  in  a 
alms  the  poor  Christians  who  are  subjects  fierce  fire. 

of  our  merciful  empire.  *We  believe  that  we  have  no  equal, 

*  We  have  formed  the  project  of  visit-  either  for  the  quantity  of  our  ridica,  or 
ing  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  at  the  the  number  of  our  subjecta  When  we 
hMd  of  a  great  army,  as  becomes  the  issue  forth  to  make  war  upon  oar  enemies^ 
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ire  bave  borne  before  os,  upon  thirteen  is  therefore  not  repugnant  to  oar  majestj 

cars,  thirteen  laige  and  precious  crosses,  to  adopt  the  titles  of  which  our  court  is 

ornamented  with  gold  and  jewels.    Sach  full.    If  we  have  chosen  an  inferior  title 

cross  is  followed  by  ten  thousand  horse-  and  rank,  it  has  been  out  of  humility, 

men  and  a  hundred  thousand  foot  soldiers,  Our  empire  extends  on  one  side  fur  four 

without  counting  the  men  of  war,  charged  months'  journey,  on  the  other  no  one  can 

to  conduct  the  baggsge  and  provisions  of  know  how  great  it  is.    If  you  can  count 

the  army.  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  stars  of  hea- 

*  When  we  go  out  merely  on  horseback,  yen,  you  may  number  my  domains,  and 
cor  majesty  is  preceded  by  a  cross,  with-  reckon  my  power.' 
out  either  gold,  jewels,  or  any  ornament.  Such  is  the  pompously- extravagant 
in  order  that  we  may  always  remember  epistle  addressed  by  Prester  John  to  the 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jcsns  Christ;  Emperor  Comnenus;  and  many  missives 
then  there  is  a  golden  vase  filled  with  in  the  same  style  were  sent  at  various 
esrth,  in  order  to  remind  us  that  our  epochs  to  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and 
body  must  return  whence  it  came — that  West,  to  the  Pope,  the  King  of  France, 
ii  to  say,  to  the  earth;  and  lastly,  there  and  even,  it  is  said,  to  the  King  of  Por- 
is  a  silver  vase  filled  with  gold,  that  every  tngal.  These  curious  documents  con- 
one  may  understand  that  we  are  the  lord  tained,  like  that  we  have  copied,  an 
of  k)rds.  Our  magnificence  surpasses  all  ostentatious  account  of  the  fabulous 
the  ridies  in  the  world.  power  of  this  royal  pontiflf,  but  nowhere 

'Every  year  we  visit  the  body  of  the  sufficiently  exact  indications  of  the  lo- 
pTophet  St  Daniel,  in  the  desert  of  Baby-  cality  of  his  dominions  to  enable  us  to 
W  We  go  there  armed  because  of  the  identify  them.  Everyone  was  convinced, 
serpents.  In  our  country  is  caught  the  nevertheless,  of  the  existence  of  this  ex- 
fish  whose  blood  is  used  for  the  purple  traordinary  personage,  and  the  wonders 
dje.  We  rule  over  the  Amazons,  and  of  his  empire  formed  a  common  theme 
likewise  over  the  Brahmins.  The  palace  for  discussion.  It  represented  the  Eldo- 
io  which  our  sublimity  resides,  is  like  rado  of  the  time,  in  the  excited  imagi- 
tbat  built  by  St  Thomas  for  Qondo-  nations  of  the  people, 
pborus,  King  of  India.  Its  woodwork  is  The  great  renown  of  Prester  John  in- 
of  the  most  costly  kind,  and  its  roof  is  of  dnced  the  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  write 
ebony,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  At  to  him  (in  1177).  and  he  addresses  him 
the  summit  of  this  palace  are  seen  two  by  the  title  of  *  Kine  of  the  Indies,  and 
golden  globes,  surmounted  each  by  a  car-  most  holy  of  Priests/ 
winde,  in  order  that  the  gold  may  shine  After  having  shown,  at  the  oommenoe- 
during  the  day,  and  the  carbuncle  at  ment  of  his  letter,  the  supremacy  of  the 
night  The  tables  on  which  the  repasts  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  the  authority 
are  spread  in  thispaUoe  are,  some  of  gold,  given  him  to  regulate  the  afl^irs  of  the 
and  some  of  amethyst;  the  columns  that  church,  and  determine  points  of  doctrine, 
SQpport  them  are  of  ivory.  he  speaks  of  a  certain  *  Master  Philip,' 

*The  diamber  where  our  sublimity  re-  his  physician  and  servant,  who  had  re- 
poses is  ornamented  with  various  works  ceived  from  powerful  and  distinguished 
in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels;  and  is  per-  people  in  the  East  some  communications 
petnally  perfumed  by  the  odour  of  the  relative  to  the  desire  which  Priest  John 
balsams  burned  in  it.  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 

^Our  bed  is  of  sapphire.  Why  does  our  the  Church  of  Rome.    Alexander  then 

dignity  choose  to  adopt  the  title  of  Priest  ?  endeavours  to  demonstrate  hoT?  important 

That  is  what  your  pnidence  need  not  be  it  is  for  those  who  call  themselves  Chria- 

■arprised  at.     We  have  in  our  court  tians  to  hold  the  truo  Catholic  faith.    He 

many  officers,  whose  dignity,  functions,  exhorts  Priest  John,  therefore,  to  repent 

snd  titles,  are  borrowed  from  the  eccle-  of  his  errors,  and  to  give  his  full  con- 

tiastical  hierarchy.    There  are  even  some  fidenci  to  Master  Philip,  who  will  explain 

i*ho  ar*)  superior  to  us  with  respect  to  to  him  the  true  principles  of  the  Ohris- 

th»r  divine  functions.    Thus  the  master  tian  faith,  without  which  *  one  cannot 

'  of  oar  pantry  is  a  primate  as  well  as  a  hope  for  salvation.' 

king;  our  cupbearer,  an  archbishop  and  This  brief  of  Alexander  III.  gives  us  to 

king;  our  chamberlaiu,  bishop  and  king;  understand  that  Prester  John  and  the 

oar  marshal,  archimandrate  and  king;  subjects  of  his  vast  empire  did  not  pro- 

oor  chief  co<^  is  an  abb6  and  a  king;  it  fess  a  very  orthodox  creed.    In  fsct,  the 
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chronicles  of  the  time  are  nnanimous  in  cheeses  they  pnt  into  sacks  for  the  winter 

representing  them  as  tainted  with  the  store,  and  when  the  supply  of  milk   be- 

N(^istorian  lieresy.    As  early  as  the  year  conies  scanty,  they  put  this  hard  sour 

1143,  the  Bishop  of  Gkibala,  legate  of  the  curd  into  a  leathern  vessel,  pour  hot 

Church  of  Armenia,  addressed  to  the  water  upon  it,  and  heat  it  till  it  liquefies; 

Pope  Eugene  III.  the  following  report: —  and  with  this  acid  drink  they  have  to 

*8onie  years  ago,'  said  the  prelate,  *a  content  themselves  during  the  tioie  of 

prince,  named  John,  who  dwelt  heyond  year  so  severely  felt  by  pastoral  nations. 
Persia  and  Armenia,  at  the  extremity  of 

the  East,  professing,  along  with  his  people,  'f  »■  «ma»  kxpire  of  kublai-kha  v. 
Nestorianism,  and  uniting  in  himself  the        The  war  between  Gazan  and  the  Sul- 

characters  of  sovereign  and  priest,  came  tan  of  Egypt  was  prolonged  for  several 

and  waged  war  against  Media  and  Persia,  years  with  various  success.    The  King  of 

and  having  seized  upon  Ecbatana,  cat  the  Armenia,  his  &ithfal  vassal,  or,  as  the 

armies  of  his  enemies  to  pieces.'  chroniclers  say,  seneschal  of  all  his  host, 

Jacques  de  Yitry  expresses  himself  came   with   40,000   vassals  to   ravage 

thus: — *  The  Nestorians  have  mortally  Syria,  and  took  several  towns,  and  it  was 

infected  the  greater  part  of  the  East  with  in  consequence  of  these  events  that  the 

their  doctrine,  and  especially  the  empire  idea  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders 

of  the  very  puissant   prince,  vulgarly  recurred  to  Oaxan,  and  that  he  sent  ani- 

called  Priest  or  Prester  John.'  bassadors  to  the  West  to  solicit  it.     His 

Finally,  Matthew  Paris  reports  the  messen«n  came  to  Paris,  and  renewed 
receipt,  in  1237,  of  a  letter  from  Brother  to  the  King  of  France  their  former  pro- 
Philip,  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Pales-  Ppiuds  of  aliiatice;  they  then  went  to 
tine,  which  declares  Nestorianism  to  be  England,  and  endeavoured  to  come  to  an 
predominant  in  India,  the  kingdom  of  understanding  with  Edward  I. 
trttUr  Johny  and  the  most  distant  But^  while  Qasan  was  thus  offering  hia 
states  of  the  East.  alliance  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  West, 

From  all  these  documents,  it  may  oer-  the  circumstances  that  might  have  ren- 

tainly  be  inferred  that  Prester  John  was  dered  it  valuable  to  them  were  eonsidei^ 

a  real  person,  in  whom  European  Chris-  ably  altered.    A  great  victory  gained  hy 

tendom  was  powerAiUy  interested.    He  the  Mussulmans  had  obliged  the  Mongola 

was,  it  seems,  a  potent  prince  of  Upper  and  the  King  of  Armenia  to  retire  acroea 

Asia,  professing,  with  his  subjects,  the  the  Euphrates,— a  misfortnne  which   ia 

Nestorianism  which  for  a  long  time  was  said  to  have  afflicted  Qazan  so  mudi,  as 

actively  propi^ted  in  those  countries;  to  eanse  the  malady  of  which  he  died  in 

and  all  these  facts  are  placed  beyond  the  year  1302. 

doubt  by  the  testimony  of  histoTj  and  the        At  the  same  epoch,  there  died  also  at 

most  authentic  narrative  of  traveUersL  Peking  the  great  Kublai-Khao,  Emperor 

of  the  Chinese  and  Oriental  Tartars. 

THS  DRINK  or  TBI  TABTAB8.  RuWai  was  iudispuUbly  the  sovereign  of 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Tartars  is  the  most  enormous  empire  that  the  an- 

ihimy«,  a  spirit  made  of  mare's  milk,  nals  of  the  world  have  ever  made  known: 

They  pour  the  milk  into  a  large  leathern  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  China» 

vessel,  and  when  they  have  got  a  consider-  Corea,Thibet,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-  China ; 

able  quantity,  beat  it  till  it  be^ns  to  fer-  a  great  part  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges; 

ment  like  new  wine.    When  it  becomes  many  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 

quite  sour,  they  beat  it  again  violently,  the  whole  north  of  the  continent  of  Asia^ 

and  then  draw  off  the  buttery  part   The  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Dnieper.    Persia, 

fermented  whey  makes  a  brisk  sort  of  also,  was  a  feudatory  of  his  throne;  its 

liquor,  with  an  agreeable  almond  flavour,  sovereigns,  the  successors  of  Honlagou, 

very  intoxicating  to  those  not  much  ao-  receiving  their  investiture  from  the  £m- 

customed  to  it.    The  Tartars  also  make  peror  of  China;  and  as  the  dominions  of 

from  goat's  milk  a  kind  of  butter,  which  these  great  vassals  extended  to  the  Medi- 

they  l^il  and  keep  for  winter  use  in  goat-  terranean  and  the  frontiera  of  the  Qreek 

skins,  and  though  they  put  no  salt  in  it,  Empire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of 

it  never  spoils.    After  they  have  taken  Asia  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  great 

off  the  butter,  they  boil  the  curd  again  to  Khan,  who  had  chosen  Peking  as  the  oen- 

make  cheese,  which  they  dry  in  tos  sun,  tial  seat  of  his  government.    What  was 

and  whidi  ia  as  bard  as  iron;  these  the  empire  of  Akzandsr  the  Great,  or  of 
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the  Romans,  or  even  of  Tchingniz-Ehan,  tilities  against  one  another;  thoiish  since 

compared  with  that  of  Kublai  ?     And  then,  having  all  fallen  into  the  aby&s  of 

yet  this  astonishing  potentate  is  scarcely  scepticism,  they  have  become  reconciled, 

known  among  us,  and  our  most  learned  and  given  eacii  other  the  kiss  of  peace, 

histories  hardly  say  a  word  about  him.  The  first  and  most  ancient  of  these 

This  reign  of  Kublai  offers  to  oar  faiths  is  that  called  «/oi^ ifAuio,  the  Deo- 
observation  one  remarkable  ^ihenomenon.  trine  of  tlie  Lettered,  of  which  Confucius 
We  see  this  powerful  sovereign  ruling  at  is  regarded  as  the  reformer  and  patriarch, 
once  over  the  most  civili-ied  nations  of  It  is  based  upon  a  philosophical  pan- 
the  East,  and  over  those  who  had  scarcely  theism,  which  has  been  variously  inter- 
issued  from  barbarism;  with  one  hand  preted  at  various  efx)chs.  It  is  believed 
encouraging  tlie  arts  of  peace,  and  with  that,  at  a  remote  period,  the  existence  of 
the  other  exciting  ardour  for  martial  en-  an  omnipotent  God,  a  requiter  of  human 
terprises;  softening  nations  already  van-  actions,  was  not  excluded  from  it,  and 
qoished,  and  UDcbaining  against  others  various  passages  from  Confucius  give  room 
the  furies  of  war.  to  suppose  that  the  sage  himself  held 

Kublai  had  received  a  Chinese  educa-  such  a  doctrine;  but  the  little  care  he 
tioD;  he  appreciated  the  advantages  of  took  to  inculcate  it  on  his  disciples,  the 
civilisation;  he  admired  the  institutions  of  vague  meaning  of  the  expressions  lie  em- 
China,  and  protected  the  literature  and  the  ployed,  and  the  resolution  he  had  ap- 
Kienoes.  He  had  some  of  the  best  Chinese  parently  taken  to  found  his  system  of 
books  translated  into  the  Mongol  Ian-  niorals  and  justice  merely  upon  the  prin- 
gnage,  and  founded  schools  for  the  young  ciples  of  love  of  order,  and  of  a  certain 
people  of  his  own  country,  and  gave  much  not  very  well  defined  'conformity  with 
encooragement  to  their  studies.  He  re-  the  designs  of  Heaven,'  and  the  progress 
oeived  with  favour  learned  and  literary  of  nature,  have  allowed  the  philosophers 
men  of  every  country  and  religion,  grant-  who  have  succeeded  him  to  go  entirely 
ing  them  many  privileges,  and  exempting  astray,  and  many  of  them  bad,  even  in 
them  from  taxes  and  tributes.  It  was  he  the  thirteenth  century,  fallen  into  a  true 
vho  established  the  college  of  Han  liny  Bpinoztsm  ;  and  while  still  appealing  to 
the  first  academical  institution  of  China,  the  authority  of  their  master,  taught  a 
He  spread  the  taste  for  mathematics,  and,  materialist  doctrine  that  has  since  de- 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Aiabs,  laboured  generated  into  atheism, 
in  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of  as-  Confucius  himself  is  never  religious  in 
troDomy,  greatly  superior  to  any  that  the  his  writings;  he  contents  himself  with  re- 
Chmese  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  commending  in  general  the  observance  of 
with.  Heaffordcd,  also,  great  encourage-  ancient  precepts,  of  filial  piety,  and  fra- 
nent  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  com-  ternal  affection,  and  of  maintaining  a 
luerce;  he  had  numerous  canals  dug  in  course  of  conduct  *  conformable  to  the 
tU  the  provinces  of  China,  and  threw  laws  of  Heaven,  which  must  always  be 
open  the  sea-ports  to  all  foreigners.  But  in  harmony  with  human  actions.* 
the  task  of  civilising  the  Tartars  proved  In  reality  the  religion,  or  rather  the 
beyond  the  power  even  of  Kublai.  The  doctrine,  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  is 
interoonrse  of  these  ignorant  and  warlike  Positivism.  They  care  nothing  about  the 
tribes  with  a  peaceful  and  cultivated  origin,  the  creation, or  the  end  of  the  world, 
nation,  never  effected  any  fusion  between  and  very  little  about  long  philosophical  lu- 
them;  and  whilst  the  Tartars  retained  cubrations.  They  confine  their  cares  wholly 
their  nide,  turbulent,  and  vagabond  to  this  life:  they  ask  of  science  and  let- 
habits,  the  Chinese  submitted  patiently  ters  only  what  is  needful  to  enable  them 
to  their  conquest,  and  quietly  devoted  to  go  through  their  various  occupations;  of 
themselves  to  commerce  and  industry,  great  principles,  only  their  practical  con- 
arts  and  letters.  sequences;  and  of  morality,  only  what  is 

The  religious  sentiment  was  the  only  political   and  utilitarian:    they  are,  in 

one  that  could  have  combined  elements  so  fact,  what  many  people  in  Europe  are 

discordant,  and  upon  this  point  the  Chi-  now  seeking  to  become.     They  put  all 

nese  and  Mongols  seemed  to  differ  ir-  speculative  questions  aside,   to  attach 

recondlably.     When  Kublai-Khan  had  themselves  exclusively  to  the  positive; 

achieved  the  conquest  of  China,  he  found  their  religion  is  but  a  kind  of  material 

three  religious  systems  acclimated  in  it,  civilisation,  and  their  philosophy  the  art 

and  at  that  time  engaged  in  bitter  hos-  of  living  in  peace,  of  obeying  and  com- 
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manding.  The  *  Religion  of  the  Lettered'  munication  with  Oonfuciiu,  but  it  is 

has  neither  altars,  ioiages,  nor  priests;  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  opinioD  of 

the  mandarins  are  its  sole  ministers,  and  the  head  of  the  Religion  of  the  Lettered 

when  on  some  solemn  occasions  it  is  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  patriarch 

thought  desirable  to  offer  some  homage  of  the  Doctors  of  Reason.    One  day  he 

to  Heaven,  it  is  they  who  officiate.  went  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  when  he 

Whatever  is  most  in  earnest  and  least  came  back  to  his  disciples,  remained  three 
vague  in  this  religion  of  the  lettered,  has  days  without  speaking  a  word.  Tseu- 
been  absorbed  by  the  worship  of  Confucius  Kong  was  surprised  at  this  silence,  and 
himself.  His  tablet  is  placed  in  all  the  asked  its  cause, 
schools,  and  masters  and  pupils  are  re-  *  When,'  said  Confucius,  *  I  see  a  man 
quired  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his  making  use  of  his  thoughts  to  escape  from 
venerated  name  at  the  commencement  me  like  a  bird  who  flies,  I  arrange  mine 
and  end  of  the  lessons;  and  hb  statue  is  like  a  bow  armed  with  its  arrow  to  pierce 
to  be  found  in  all  the  academies,  in  the  him,  and  I  never  &il  to  reach  him  snd 
places  where  the  learned  assemble,  and  master  him.  When  I  see  a  man  making 
where  literary  examinations  are  under-  use  of  his  thoughts  to  escape  from  me  like 
gone.  All  the  towns  in  China  have  tem-  an  agile  stag,  I  arrange  mine  like  ahunting 
pies  raised  to  his  honour,  and  more  than  dog  to  pursue  him,  and  I  never  fail  to  over- 
three  hundred  millions  of  men  proclaim  take  and  seize  him.  When  a  man  makes 
him  with  one  voice  the  saint  par  excel-  use  of  his  thoughts  to  slip  away  from  me 
Unee,  Never  has  it  been  given  to  any  like  a  fish  into  the  deep,  I  arrange  mine 
mortal  to  exercise,  for  so  many  ages,  such  as  the  fisherman  does  the  hook,  and  I 
an  empire  over  his  fellow-creatures,  or  to  never  fail  to  get  him  into  my  power, 
receive  from  them  homage  so  like  actual  But  as  to  the  dragon  that  rises  into  the 
worship;  although  every  one  knows  per-  clouds  and  soars  into  the  air,  I  cannot 
fectly  well  that  Confucius  was  simply  a  pursue  him.  This  day  I  have  seen  Iao- 
man  who  lived  in  the  principality  of  Lou,  tze,  and  he  is  like  the  dragon.  At  hii 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  voice  my  mouth  remained  wide  open,  and 
The  annals  of  the  human  race  present  no  I  was  not  able  to  shut  it;  my  tongue 
more  extraordinary  fact  than  of  this  civil  came  out  with  astonishment,  and  I  have 
homage  and  religious  adoration,  rendered  never  been  able  to  draw  it  back  again ! 
by  an  immense  nation,  for  twenty-four  My  soul  was  plunged  into  perplexity,  and 
centuries,  to  a  simple  citizen.  The  de-  has  not  been  able  to  recover  its  former 
scendants  of  Confucius  too,  who  still  ex-  tranquillity.' 

iat  in  great  numbers,  particijiate  in  the  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  philoao- 

extraonlinary  honours  rendered  by  the  phical  ideas  of  Lao-tze,  his  disciples  have 

Chinese  to  their  glorious  ancestor.    They  never  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  the 

constitute,  in  fiict,  the  only  hereditary  superstitions  to  which  they  give  way  are 

nobility  of  the  empire,  and  onjoy  certain  so  extravagant,  that  the  most  ignorant 

privileges,  reserved  for  them  alone.  make  them  the  object  of  their  sarcasms. 

The  second  religion  of  China  is  regard-  They  have  acquired  celebrity  chiefly  by 

ed  by  its  disciples  as  the  primitive  one  of  their  pretended  secret  of  an  elixir  dT  im- 

its  most  ancient  inhabitants.     It  has  mortality,  a  secret  which   has  lm>ught 

numerous  analogies  with  the  preceding;  them  into  great  favour  with  some  finmous 

but  the  individual  existence  of  genii  and  emiterors. 

demons  is  recognised  in  it,  independently  The  Chinese  annals  are  full  of  the  dis- 
of  the  parts  of  nature  over  which  they  putes  and  quarrels  of  the  Lao-tze  with 
preside.  The  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  who  have  em- 
this  worship  are  devoted  to  celibacy,  and  ployed  the  weapons  of  ridicule  against 
practise  magic,  astrology,  necromancy,  and  them  with  the  greatest  success — and 
a  thousand  absurdities.  They  are  called  have  never  failed  to  turn  the  laugh 
Tao-ss6,  or  Doctors  of  Resaon,  because  against  both  them  and  the  Bonzes,  the 
their  fundamental  dogma,  taught  by  the  priests  of  Buddhism,  which  is  the  third 
renowned  Lao-tze,  is  that  of  a  primordial  religion  of  China, 
reason,  which  has  created  the  world.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  first  centuiy 
This  doctrine  is  contained  in  a  work  of  our  era,  the  emperors  of  the  Han 
pompously  entitled,  the  *Book  of  the  dynasty  officially  admitted  into  the  em- 
Way  and  of  Virtue.'  pire  the  Buddhism  of  India;  and  this 

This  Lao-tze  was  in  frequent  com-  worship,  which  admits  of  material  repre- 
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■entatioai  of  the  Divinity,  ipread  rapidly  His  teacbiogiB  are  oontained  in  a  collection 

amoog  the  Ohinete,  who  called  it  the  of  a  hnndred  and  eight  large  vokaiea, 

reiigioo  of /b— an  imperfect  transcription  known  under  the  generic  name  of  Oandr- 

of  the  name  of  Boddha.    This  is  a  very  /tmr,  or  Verbal  Instructions;  and  turning 

sncient  generic  word,  with  a  doable  root  exdusively  on  the  metaphysics  of  creation, 

in  Ssnscrit— one  port  signifying  being,  and  the  frail  and  perivhable  nature  of 

and  the  other  wisdom  or  8U|)erior  intei-  man.    This  monumental  work  is  found 

iisence.    It  is  the  name  employed  to  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  great  Buddhist 

designate  the  supreme  Being-^the  omni-  convents. 

potent  Qod;  and  it  is  also  sometimes  ex-  Chakia-Mouni  experienced  in  his  apes- 

tended  to  those  who  worship  him,  and  tleship  a  lively  opposition  from  the  priests 

seek  to  raise  themselves  towards  him  by  attached  to  the  more  ancient  creeds  of 

cntemplation  and  sanctity.    The  Bud-  India;  but,  after  a  solemn  discussion  with 

duists  generally  nse  it  for  a  real  historical  them,  he  triumphed  overall  hisadversaries, 

personi^  who  became  celebrated  through-  and  their  chief  prostrated  himself  before 

out  Asia,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  him,  and  confessed  himst^If  conquered, 

foonder  of  the  institutions  and  doctrine  Chakia-Mouni  then  revised  the  funda- 

oonjprised  under  the  general  denomination  mental  principles  of  morality,  and  the 

cf  Buddhism.    In  the  eyes  of  the  Bud-  Decalogue.    The  moral  principles  he  re- 

dhi<$ts  this  personage  is  sometimes  a  man  duced  to  four: — 1.  the  force  of  mercy, 

and  sometimes  a  god,  or  rather  both  one  established  on  an  immovable  basis;  2. 

aiyi  the  other— a  divine  incarnation,  a  an  aversion  to  all  cruelty;  3.  a  bound- 

nian-god — who  came  into  the  world  to  less  couipassion  towards  adl  creatures;  4. 

cT.ligbten  men,  to   redeem  them,  and  a  conscience  inflexible  in  its  observance 

in<licate  to  them  the  way  of  safely.    This  of  law.     Then  follows   the  Decalogue, 

idea  of  redemption  by  a  divine  incama-  or  ten  special  prescriptions  and  prohi- 

ti'D  18  so  general  and  popular  amongst  bitions: — 1.  not  to  kill;  i.  not  to  steal; 

the  Buddhists,  that  during  our  travels  3.  to  be  chaste;  4.  not  to  bear  false 

in  Upper  Asia  we  everywhere  found  it  witness;  5.  not  to  lie;  6.  not  to  swear; 

expressed  in  a  neat  formula.    If  we  ad-  7.  to  avoid  iiiipure  words;  8.  to  be  dis- 

dressed  to  a  Mongol  or  a  Thibetan  the  interested;  9.  not  to  avenge  oneVself; 

qaesUon  *Who  is  Buddha?'  he  would  10.  not  to  be  superstitious.   This  last  pro- 

iinraediately  reply,  *The  Saviour  of  men.'  hibition  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  one 

The  miraculous  birth  of  Buddha,  his  life  which  certainly  the  modern  Buddhists 

and  bis  instructions,  contain  a  great  num-  do  not  observe  very  strictly, 

ber  of  the  nnoral  and  dogmatic  truths  Chakta-Mouni  declared  that  these  pre- 

profeased  in  Christianity,  and  which  we  oepts  and  rules  of  human  action  bad  been 
fi(^  not  be  surprised  to  find  thus  in  >  revealed  to  him  after  the  four  great  trials 

other  religions,  since  t heae  truths  are  tradi-  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself,  when 

tional,  and  have  always  been  the  property  he  first  devoted  himself  to  the  state  of 

of  the  whole  human  race.    There  must  be  sanctity,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  this 

amongst  a  Psgan  people  more  or  less  of  code  of  morals  was  beginning  to  be  gene- 

Chriatian  truth,  as  they  have  been  more  rally  diffused  in  Asia,  when  Buddha,  then 

or  le«8  fiuthfol  in  preserving  the  deposit  twenty-fotiryearsofage,  quitted  the  earth, 

of  primitive  tradition.  putting  oflf  his  material  envelope  to  be  re- 

By  the  concordance  of  the  Indian,  absorbed  into  the  universal  soul,  which  is 

Chinese,  Thibetan,  Mongol,  and  Cingalese  himself.    Before  bidding  farewell  to  his 

books,  the  birtb  of  Buddha  may  be  pUioed  disciples,  he  foretold  that  his  doctrine 

as  far  back  as  about  the  year  96U  B.(f.  would  reign  on  the  earth  for  five  thousand 

He  was  of  the  house  of  ChidLia,  which  years;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 

reigned  in  India  over  the  powerful  empire  another  Buddha  would  appear,  a  man- 

of  Mogadha,  in  the  southern  Bahar;  and  god  predestined  twelve  oentm-ies  before  to 

the  legend  concerning  him  is  fhll  of  the  be  the  teacher  of  the  human  race.    *  From 

most  extravagant  prodigies  and  wonders,  this  epoch,'  he  added,  *  my  religion  will  be 

After  many  years  paned  in  solitude  and  a  prey  to  persecution;  my  disciples  will 

coDteujpUtion,  he  went  to  Benares,  where  be  obliged  to  quit  India,  to  retire  to  the 

be  assumed  the  name  of  Chakia-Mmim^  Icrfty  summits  of  Thibet;  and  this  table- 

the  Penitent  of  Chakia;  and  having  aa-  land,  from  which  the  observer  overlooks 

Bumbled  around  him  a  multitude  of  audi-  the  world,  will  become  the  sanctuary  and 

t'  r-  (if  all  classes,  be  onfokled  hisdoctrines.  the  metropolis  of  the  true  faith.' 

^  »L.  XXV.  F 
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The  domioaat  ohancter  of  Baddhisin  of  a  systom  depending  lo  enentiaUy  m 
is  a  spirit  of  milduMB,  equaliiyr,  and  fra-  Brahninism  does  on  a  hierarchy  of  castes; 
temity,  which  oonlnsts  strongly  with  the  and  the  penecutions  of  the  Buddhista 
hardness  and  anoganoe  of  Brahminism.  were  long  and  violent  Aooording  to 
Ohakia-Moani  and  his  disciples  in  the  their  own  accounts,  the  numbo' of  nctima 
first  pUoe  endeavoured  to  communicate  who  perished  would  be  qniteincalailable; 
to  all  the  world  the  tpruths  which  were  but  at  length,  towaids  the  siith  oentaiy 
before  the  exclusive  property  of  the  privi-  of  our  era,  Brahminism  obtained  a  decwve 
leged  classes.  The  Brahmin  idea  of  per-  victory  over  the  partisans  of  the  new  re- 
fection was  of  an  egotistical  character;  reli-  ligion;  and  the  Jatto-  being  driven  firom 
gion  was  for  them  only,  and  they  devoted  Hindostan,  luid  forced  to  cross  the  Hi- 
themselves  to  painful  penances,  in  order  malaya  in  great  luimbers,  spread  over 
to  share  hereafter  in  the  abode  of  Brahma.  Thibet,  Bucbaria,  Mongolia,  and  China, 

The  devotion  of  the  Buddhist  ascetic  the  Burman  Empire  and  Ji^pan,  and  also 
was  more  disinterested;  not  aspiring  to  over  the  island  of  Ceylon.  So  actively, 
elevate  himself  only,  he  practised  virtue,  indeed,  has  propagandlsm  been  canied  on 
and  applied  himself  to  perfection,  to  make  in  those  countries,  that  Bnddbiam  at  pie- 
other  men  share  in  its  benefits;  and  by  sent  boasts  a  greaier  number  of  disciples 
the  institution  of  an  order  of  religious  than  ai;^  other  form  of  religious  faith, 
mendicants,  which  increased  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  he  attracted  toward  him,  utbrakt  xsh  15  chi»a. 
and  restored  to  society,  the  poor  and  un-  The  number  of  Bachelon,  or  those  who 
fortunate.  It  was,  indeed,  precisely  be-  have  taken  the  first  literary  degree,  is 
cause  he  received  among  his  disciples  very  considerable  in  China;  bat,  either 
iniserable  creatures  who  were  outcasts  inconsequence  of  a  deficiency  of  money  or 
from  the  respectable  classes  of  India,  that  of  brains,  those  who  reach  the  higher 
he  became  an  object  of  mockery  to  the  grades  and  obtain  public  offices  are  veiy 
Brahmins.  But  ho  merely  rej^ied  to  few.  Those  who  are  in  easy  ckcum- 
their  taunts,  *  my  law  is  a  law  of  mercy  stances,  enjoy  at  leisure  the  inestimable 
for  all.'  blessing  of  wearing  a  gold  ball  in.  their 

One  day  the  Brahmins  were  scandalised  hats,  and  of  distinguishing  themaelves 

to  see  him  receive  a  girl  of  the  inferior  from  the  crowd.    They  frequent  aocisl 

caste  of  the  Tchandala  as  a  nun;  but  meetings,  public  parades,  and  oerBmonies, 

Qhakia  said,  *  There  is  not  between  a  atwhich  they  may  alwaysbe  known  by  their 

Brahmin  and  a  person  of  any  other  caste  great  displii[y.    Sometimes  they  amuse 

the  difference  that  there  is  between  gold  themselves  by  their  litecaiy  powers,  writ- 

and  a  stone,  between  light  and  darkness,  ing  little  stories  and  piecesof  poetry,  which 

The  Brahmin  did  not  issue  from  the  ether  they  read  to  their  acquaintancea,  and  for 

or  the  wind,  nor  did  he  cleave  the  earth,  which  th<^  receive  the  utmost  praise,  the 

and  come  forth  like  the  fire  from  the  Arani  condition  being  alway  und^vtood  that 

wood.    The  Brahmin  was  bom  of  a  woman  they  in  their  turn  will  give  back  the  same, 

just  like  the  Tchandala.    Where  then  is  The  unemployed  and  poor  literary  men 

the  cause  that  siu>uld  render  one  noble  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  empire,  and 

and  another  vile  ?    The  Brahmin  himself  lead  a  very  precarious  life.    All  hsurd 

when  he  is  dead,  is  abandoned  like  a  vile  work  is,  in  the  first  place,  entirely  opposed 

and  impure  thing,  as  a  man  of  any  other  to  thenr  tastes  and  habits.    To  be  occupied 

caste  is.    Where  then  is  the  difference?'  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  indastiy, 

The  religious  systems  of  Brahminism  commerce,  or  agricultrue,  would  he  be- 
and  Buddhum  resemble  each  other,  never-  neath  their  dignity;  and  those  who  really 
^helesB,  in  many  particulars;  and  the  fierce  wish  to  earn  their  living,  become  the 
persecutions  the  Buddhists  have  experi-  masters  ofschools,  or  doctors,  or  Endeavour 
«noed  are  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  obtain  aome  subordinate  place  in  con- 
to  the  diveigence  of  their  opinions  upon  section  with  the  courts  of  law.  The 
doctrinal  poiots,  as  to  their  admission  of  othen  lead  an  irregular  life,  fe«iing  upon 
all  mevi,  without  distinction  of  caste,  to  the  public  in  a  thousand  ways.  Those 
the  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions,  and  to  in  the  great  towns  bear  a  considerable 
the  lewards  of  a  future  state.  resembl^ce  to  decayed  gentlemen;  their 

A  reformer  wha  proclaimed  the  equality  only  resource  is  to  bore  eachother  mutually 

of  men  in  this  world  and  the  next,  could  with  visits,  and  discuss  the  best  means  cl 

not  bat  excite  thehostilityof  theadherents  escaping  starvation.    They  frequently  de- 
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cide  npon  some  plan  for  eztmctiag  inon«y  field  And  taeadow,  hill  and  cave,  $ea  ^an^ 
torn  the  rich  mandariDs;  and  as  the  river,  was  tenanted  by  tribes  and  ccxn- 
Ifrtter  have  often  many  sins  upon  their  munities  of  the  great  Fairy  family,  and 
coDficienoes,  vith  reference  to  their  be-  at  least  one  of  its  members  was  a  re&ident 
bavioar  when  they  held  office,  they  do  not  in  every  hou^e  and  homestead  where  the 
like  to  have  enemies  among  these  poor  kindly  virtues  of  charity  aiid  hospit^ty 
and  onoocopied  Bachelors,  who  are  always  were  practised  and  cherished.  I'his  was 
on  the  watch  to  lay  some  trap  for  them,  or  the  faith  of  our  forefathers — a  graceful, 
set  on  foot  some  intrigue.  trustful  faith,  peopling  the  whole  earth 
Lawsuits,  too,  when  skilfully  manftged,  with  beings  who^  mission  was  to  watch 
are  made  to  furnish  a  considerable  ad-  over  and  proteet  all  helpless  And  innocent 
dition  to  the  revenues  of  these  gentle-  things,  to  encourage  the  good,  to  comfort 
men:  they  are  always  ready  to  foment  a  the  forlorn,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  to 
quvrel,  and  embitter  the  parties  against  thwart  and  subdue  the  overbearing — a 
each  other;  and  they  will  undertake,  for  faith  that  had  its  believers  in  every.Jand, 
a  modest  consideration,  to  make  peace  around  the  turf  fire  in  the  peasant^s  hut, 
again,  and  throw  a  little  dissertation  on  and  on  the  lifted  dais  of  the  noble's  jiall 
!ome  point  of  law  into  the  baigain*  —though  their  belief  was  ever  the  strong- 
Tiiose  whose  invention  is  not  active  est  whose  dwellings  were  in  the  loneliest 
enough  to  supply  all  these  means  of  earn-  places,  and  the  simpler  their  lives,  the 
kg  a  livelihood,  endeavour  to  gain  one  more  frequent  were  the  helpful  visits  of 
by  their  bruah,  which  for  the  most  part  their  super-mortal  neighbours.  Says  an 
they  handle  with  great  skilL  They  get  ancient  chit)nicler: — *  The  fairy-fuik  do 
up  a  completo  stock-in-trade  of  sentences^  dislike  the  towns  on  account  of  the  wick- 
written  in  yerj  beautiful  characters  upon  edness  thereof.'  And  another: — *  They 
rtripa  of  coloured  paper,  which  the  Chinese  call  them  the  Good  People,  and  say  they 
eofisume  in  enormous  quantities  .to  deoo-  live  in  wi(di,  and  forests,  and  mpuntains, 
rate  their  dours  and  the  interiors  of  their  and  shun  great  cities  on  account  qi  the 
■psrtownts.  It  la  onaeceaBaty  to  add,  wickedness  acted  thereip:  all  the  houses 
that  these  worthy  members  of  the  literaiy  are  blesasd  where  they  visit,  {at  they  fly 
profession,  whose  merits  the  world  refuses  vice.'  And  a  modern  reviewer:<r-*  It  is 
to  acknowledge,  are  the  most  active  agents  true^  where  the  stream  of  traditisp  runs 
of  secret  societies,  and  the  agitatocs  of  pure,  we  still  find  the^n  spoken  of  as  the 
the  people  in  time  of  revolution.  ProcUk-  beneficent  friends  and  protectors  of  man- 
xoations,  pamphlets,  and  placards  are  the  kind.' 

wea^na  th^  use,  wielding  them  almost  as  At  whfbt  time  they  first  came  to  dwell 
Weil  as  their  brethren  in  the  west.  among  men  is  not  known;  for  no  legend 
Such  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  or  tradition,  story  or  ballad^  hints  at  a 
the  missionaries*  They  launched  out  the  period  so  remote*  Whence  they  came 
most  passionate  libels  against  them,  and  we  know  full  well;  though,  strange  |is  it 
attacked  their  religion,and  often  their  cba*  msy  ^eepi^  numerous  are  the  doubts  and 
iscter  as  foreigners.  They  invented  skil-  perplexities  in  the  minds  of  men  to  which 
fully-arranged  calumnies  against  them,  this  question  has  given  ^ise;  nay,  it  has 
SQd  excited  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  even  led  many  to  disbelieve  in  the  very 
the  multitude,  thus  raising  numerous  diffi-  existence  of  the  fairies;  and  thus  do  they 
caltiesand  embarrassments,  and  impeding  account  for  what  they  call  the  credulity 
the  progress  of  conversion.  The  fearful  of  our  forefathers: — 
and  pusiUammous  catechumens  would  *In  the  rude  old  times  of  migrations 
then  withdraw,  through  fear  of  oompro-  and  conquests,  when  the  aboriginal  in- 
mising  themselves,  and  neophytes  would  habitants  of  a  country  had  h^n  van- 
often  recant  their  recent  prufession  of  faith.  quished,,they  fled  to  the  mountain  fast- 

nesses  and  forest  solitudes*    ^hus  fled 

The  Fairy  Family:  a  Series  of  B<dladi  the  juicient  Picts  into  the  remote  High- 

ond  I/etrieal  Tales  UlustraUng  ths  lands  before  their  more  poweiful  neigh- 

Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe,    Crown  hours,  the  Lowland  Scots)  thos  fled  the 

8ro,  2S4  pp.    London:  Longman  k  Co«  diminutive  natives  of  Lappish,  t^etUsb, 

TATTLE  ABotfT  FAi&isa  <*Dd  Finnish  countries,  before  the  victori- 

'inotdtiiQeofUttKingArtoiir—  ous  AsflB.    In  the  course  of  time,  they 

All  WM  uu.  land  fuifiii'd  of  ftfirie.'  ventured  from  their  hiding-places  to  visit 

In  the  old  time,  every  wood  and  grote,  .their  former  habitatioDS,  now  occupied  by 
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their  conquerors,  either  to  bartec  the  ob-  of  Greeoe  and  Borne.    Thus  the  Jfer- 

jecto  of  the  chase  and  their  solitary  ma-  fnaid§  of  the  northern  isles  are  hut  the 

nufEkcture  for  food  and  raiment,  or  for  the  NtreidM  of  antiquity;  and  the  household 

darker  purposes  of  revenge— exciting  com-  spirits,  whether  known  as  Brownie  in 

miseration,  cupidity,  or  fear.     Ultimately  Scotlsnd,  £obold  in  Germany,  or  Pixi/ 

they  came  to  be  regarded  as  supernatural  in  England,  are  hut  the  Lares  of  Latium 

beings — the  Brownies,  Dwarfs,  and  Trolls  -—the  guardians  of  the  domestic  hearth, 

of  their  respective  countries.'  and  the  averters  of  evil.     Moreover,  the 

Says  another: — '  Nay,  they  were  not  description  of  the  Fairy  Queen  by  Tho- 

living  beings  at  all,  mortal  or  super-  mas'the  Rhymer,  the  author  of  the  ear- 

mortol — they  were  but  the  imi)er8ona-  liest  poem  in  our  language,  might  pass 

tions  of  certain   virtues  loved   by   the  for  a  portrait  of  the  goddess  Diana — ^'*Her 

people  among  whom  they  were  said  to  steed  was  of  the  highest  beauty  and  spirit, 

dwell,  or  the  embodied  ideas  of  certain  and  at  his  mane  hung  thirty  silver  bells 

elemental  phenomena.    Thus  is  Brownie  and  nine,  which  made  music  to  the  winds 

but  the  impersonation  of  the  national  vir-  as  she  paced  along.     Her  saddle  was  of 

tues  of  fidelity  and  hospitality,  so  highly  ivory,  laid  over  with  goldsmith's  work; 

prized  by  lowland  laird  and  border  chief  in  her  stirrups,  her  dress,  all  oonresponded 

the  feudal  times  of  Scotland;  the  Pixies,  with  her  extreme  beauty  and  the  magni- 

that  of  the  cherished  cleanliness  and  in-  ficenoe  of  her  array.    The  fair  huntress 

dustry  of  the  English  housewife;  and  the  had  her  bow  in  hand,  and  her  arrows 

Fata  Morgana  is  but  a  name  for  the  storms,  at  her  belt.    She  led  three  greyhounds  io 

at  once  terrible  and  beautiful,  that  so  often  leash,  and  three  hounds  of  scent  followed 

overtake  the  mariner  in  the  narrow  and  her  closely.**    As  to  the  origin  of  the  term 

dangerous  seas  that  separate  Naples  from  Fairy ^  we  have  it  in  the  Latin /a<»m.* 
Sicily.'  Says  a  third: — *  Nay,  we  are  indebted 

Others  there  are  who  view  the  whole  to  the  North  for  our  fairy  lore.    It  is  ao 

fairy  faith  as  a  series  of  fanciful  inven-  integral  part  of  the  old  Norse  creed.    The 

tions;  nay,  will  not  even  admit  that  the  earliest  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  the 

inventions  are  our  own.    Says  one  of  elder  *Edda*  itself^  compiled  in  the  ele- 

these: — *Our  fairy  tales  are  ail  borrowed  venth  century,  prove  the  belief  in  Duer- 

from  the  East.    The  ancient  tales  of  far  or  Dwarfs^  9,nd  A  If ar  or  Elves,    And 

Persia  soon  spread  along  the  shores  of  if  the  generic  term  Fairy  be  not  derived 

the  Mediterranean.    The  Moors  of  Spain,  from  Alfar,  some  specific  ones,  such  ss 

who  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Drows  and  Trows,  used  in  Orkney  and 

all  the  Moslems  who  spoke  the  tongue  of  Zealand,  are  but  variations  of  the  None 

Arabia,  must  have  had  their  share  in  Dueryar  and  Trolls^  and  point  to  the 

the  possession  of  these  treasures  of  the  times  when  the  old  sea-rovers  of  the 

imagination.    The  Franks,  who  occupied  Baltic  paid  their  dreaded  visits  to  these 

Syria  with  their  colonies  during  two  cen-  islands.* 

turies,  must  have  learned  many  a  tale  Says  a  fourth: — *Nay,  the  west  of 
from  their  Moslem  subjects  and  neigh-  Europe  is  the  author  of  its  own  fairy  lore, 
hours;  aud  the  Venetians,  who  possessed  The  fairies  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations 
exclusively  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Egypt  are  as  different  from  the  ethereal  Peris 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  may  have  of  Persia,  **  who  hover  in  the  balmj 
imported  tales  as  well  as  spices  in  their  clouds,  dwell  in  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
argosies;  and  every  one  will  allow  that  bow,*'  and  exist  on  the  odours  of  flowers, 
nothing  was  so  likely  as  that  the  trou-  as  the  gnomes  who  swelter  in  the  mines 
hadours  and  trouv^res  who  accompanied  of  Scandinavia  are  from  the  classic  deities 
the  several  crusades  from  £uro()e  to  Pale-  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  '  Niebelun- 
stine,  should  on  their  return  bring  with  gen  Lied,'  written  about  the  time  of  At- 
tiiem  the  romantic  and  highly-poetical  fie-  tila,  we  read  how  the  Elf- king  is  vao- 
tionsoftheEast.  The  generic  term /Vxtry  quished  by  Theodorick  of  Bern;  and  st 
is  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  &r  as  proof  of  originality  lies  in  a  name, 
hypothesis,  being  but  the  Arabo-Persian  take  for  choice  the  old  German  Feen  or 
word  Peri,*  Feinen,  the  Italian  Fata,  the  French 

Says  another: — *  Nay,  ye  need  not  go  Fie,  or  the  Spanish  ffadaJ 
so  £sr  as  the  East  for  the  personages  of       Says  a  fifth: — *  Nay,  ye  are  all  wronip. 

the  fairy  £sith.    They  are  but  a  repro-  True  it  is  that  the  fairy  faith  of  Europe 

duction  in  a  popalar  form  of  the  deities  has  been  received  from  the  eaat  and  from 
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tlx"  west  from  tbe  north  and  from  the 
»'Utii,  Uit  trom  none  of  these  in  particular. 
It  IS  an  agglomeration  of  the  superstitions 
of  all  nations,  fables  from  tbe  Roman, 
Celtic,  Qothic,  and  oriental  mythologies.' 

Sajs  a  sixth : — *  Yea,  they  are  all  wrong, 
and  thou  art  the  farthest  wrong  of  any; 
the  converse  of  this  is  the  right.  The 
attributes  have  been  dispersed,  not  col- 
lected. Fables  have  radiated  from  a 
ODmnion  centre,  and  their  universal  con- 
sent does  not  prove  their  subsequent  re- 
tction  upon  each  other,  but  their  common 
derivation  from  a  common  origin.* 

BeboM  how  they  wander !  lost  on  the 
waste  of  conjecture  and  doubt  Whence 
they  came  we  know  full  well  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  had  sojourned  there 
[Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the  prophet- bard 
of  Scotland],  and  who  was  gifted  by  the 
Faiiy  Queen  herself  with 

'The  tocirue  whieh  oould  not  lie.* 

They  came  from  their  own  green  land, 
the  ever-bright  realm  of  Faerie. 

TBB  WES  FAIB  VOLK. 

PAKT  I. 

'We  tbe  orphan's  head  will  shield; 

Ton  an  hour  shall  later  spin, 
1  will  sooner  go  a-field, 

liUle  Lily***  bread  to  win.' 
Thtts  tbe  kindly  neighbours  said— 
'We  will  shield  the  orphsn's  head. 
We  will  win  tbe  orphui's  bread.' 

Her  fother  periah'd  in  the  wave^ 

Tears  agone,  and  fkr  away; 
They  laid  ner  mother  in  the  grave 

Only  yesterday. 
Bta  her  woury  spirit  fled. 
To  her  orp^um  cnild  she  said, 

'The  goal  is  won,  my  race  is  nm, 

And  pess'd  my  sorrowing, 
To  a  land  beyond  the  sun 

I  am  journeying; 
Tour  father  with  a  seraph  bend 
Stands  upon  the  golden  strand. 
And  beck  one  with  his  shining  hand. 
Seek  us  in  the  spirit-land.' 

Lily,  Lily,  wUthernow, 

With  your  flowing  hair 
Backward  streaming  from  your  brow. 

Neck  and  shotdders  bare  T 
Whither  with  your  earnest  eyee, 
Bluer  than  the  summer  sklea. 


Little  feet  that  scarcely  pi 

Tbe  gowan  to  the  grass, 
Tottering  with  eagemesa, 

lihr.  as  you  p«a — 
Whither  with  your  happy  smiley 
Talking,  talking  aU  the  while  T 

'CroM  the  green  and  d'er  the  stUe^ 

Down  tbe  shady  lane, 
flayizkg,  with  your  happy  smile^ 

'We  shall  meet  sgaan. 
Kother,  with  the  seraph  band 
Stand  upon  the  golden  strand. 
Guide  me  with  your  shining  hand; 
I  seek  you  in  the  spirit-land.' 


Down  tbe  shady  lane,  between 
Hedgerows  close  and  high, 

(hit  into  the  meadow  green. 
Spread  frc-m  sky  to  s^y — 

'Show  to  me  your  8hiiiiiig  hand; 

Guide  me  to  the  Bpirit-lai.d.'       # 

O'er  tlie  meadow,  on  and  on. 

With  her  weary  feet. 
O'er  the  meadow,  all  aloue. 

In  the  summer  heat; 
The  boundle^  meadow,  that  doth  Uo 
Like  a  sea  'tween  sky  and  sky. 

*I  will  rest  a  little  space.' 
She  sinks  upon  tbo  gi-ound; 

Lo,  a  fitting  rcsting-p.ace 
Her  glowing  cheek  hath  found; 

A  hillock  all  with  mosses  grown. 

Tawny,  green,  and  nis-et  orown. 

Soft  as  tufts  of  eider  down. 

Lo,  a  fitting  resting-place 
Her  weary  feet  have  found; 

An  ell  beyond  the  hillock.'B  base, 
Circling  it  around, 

A  ring  of  deejHjr,  darker  green 

Thau  aught  upon  the  meadow  seen. 

Head  on  hillock,  feet  on  ring. 

Arms  cross' d  on  breast — 
'Mother,  in  my  journeying. 

Watch  me  while  l  re>t; 
Stand  upon  the  golden  strand. 
Watch  me  from  the  spirit-land.* 


PART  II. 

Hark  I  the  little  hill  within 
Humming  stnmge  is  heard. 

Like  the  million-voicM  din 
When  the  hive  is  stirr'd; 

Left  and  right,  by  cords  unseen. 

Parts  a  tuft  of  lichen  green. 

Showing  arched  gate  between. 

A  horseman  comes,  with  horn  at  liis 

And  bell  at  bridle  rein. 
With  jewell'd  hand  and  silken  whip 

Resting  on  the  mane; 
Then  two  heralds  side  by  side 
In  their  broider'd  vestments  ride. 

Sounds  the  horn — a  pause  suoceoda— 

Come  the  king  ana  queen. 
On  their  prancing  milk-white  steedi, 

In  their  mantles  green — 
Mantles  that  to  fetlock  fall; 
Sceptre,  star,  and  coronal. 

Lord  and  lady,  squire  and  knight, 

Chamberlain  and  groom. 
Steeds  of  g^rey  and  steeds  of  white, 

Prancing,  prancing  come; 

Housings  ail  with  jewels  sheen,   

Flumes,  and  scarfs,  and  mantles  green. 

Round,  and  round,  and  roimd  the  ring. 

Three  and  three  they  ride, 
Triple  row  encompassing 

The  hill  on  eveiy  side: 
Sounds  the  bom.     Each  hoof  is  still. 
And  all  stand  fh>nthig  to  the  hill. 

Thrice  the  herald,  every  time 

With  a  louder  call, 
'  Behold,  behold,  behold  the  crime  I 
.  Behold  the  criminal ! 
A  mortal  sleeping  on  the  ground 
That  gitds  the  Fairy  Palace  roimd  i 

Court  of  Fairy,  what  shall  be  ^ 
That  mortal's  punishment  t' 

Bvery  eye  is  insUntly 
On  the  sleeper  bent; 

An  are  silent,  not  a  word 

From  the  triple  row  is  heard. 


iso 
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Cries  tho  Moond  h«rftld,  'Ho! 

For  that  sho  is  young, 
For  that  she  doth  dwell  bdlow, 

Strangei-s  all  oxnon^. 
For  thai  she  is  pure  and  good. 
And  olt  too,  for  her  orphanhood. 

Court  of  Fairy,  set  her  f^e  I 

Let  the  sleeper  go  ! ' 
Every  tongue  cries  insULntly 

From  the  triple  row, 
'  Free !  free  !    Net  the  sleeper  free ! 
Free  as  when  she  catne  go  she  f* 

Rides  the  aueen  within  the  ring, 

And  her  oeaming  eyes 
Their  light  upon  the  sleeper  fling: — 

'Never  frt>wn,'  she  cries, 
'  Shall  fan  where  (imlle  of  mine  has  IkX-h; 
Nor  cloud  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain, 
Sbidl  dim  thy  sicyey  glance  again/ 

Rides  the  king  within  thd  ring. 

Sceptre  lifted  now 
Till  it  may  its  shadow  flin^ 

On  the  sleeper's  brow:— 
'  Name  thy  dearest  wish  to  me. 
And  acoomplish'd  it  Aiall  be 
Ere  another  summer  see 
Flower  on  mead,  or  leaf  on  trae.' 

And  the  sleeper— did  she  heart— 

Maketh  this  request: — 
*  Be  onear  me.  mother  deitf. 

Watch  me  while  1  ro^t; 
Lot  me  join  the  seraph  band; 
Take  me  to  the  spirit-land.* 

Sounds  the  horn.    Left  and  right' 

Wheels  the  triple  I'ow, 
Steeds  of  groy  And  steeds  of  wbli«^ 

Prancing,  prancing  fipo; 
Housings  all  with  jewels  sheen. 
Plumes,  and  scxrfii,  and  mantles  green. 
Fairy  court  and  king  and  queen. 

Sun  is  letting.    Silver  moon 

Trembles  in  the  skies: 
Night  is  coming— coming  soi<on— r 

MiRts  and  vapours  rise: 
Lily  looks  up  fh)m  the  ground: 
There  the  neighbours  stonding  round 
Have  the  little  wanderer  found. 

Again,  ere  flower  in  mead  is  found, 

0^  leaf  on  tree  is  seen. 
The  weepinff  neighbours  stand  around 

Another  hillook  green: 
There  Lily  sleeps— but  sleepe  beneath-? 
Sleeps  tbe  dreamless  sleep  of  death. 
She  hitt  join'd  thu  rferanh  band; 
She  is  in  the  spirit-laud. 

THE  HILL-MAJI. 

*The  avalanche,  the  thunderbolt  of  Mow.' 

The  EiU-men,  or  Dwarfs  of  Switzer- 
land, lived  among  the  inaccessible  peaks 
of  the  upper  Alps,  pastaring  and  tending 
their  flocks— not  of  sheep  or  goats,  but 
of  wild  chamois,  a  cup  of  whose  milk  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  a  Hill-mnn, 
its  rightful  owner,  like  the  widow's  cruse 
ofoil,*  failed  not.' 

Althodgh  thus  living  remote  from  the 
dwellings  of  men,  they  not  unfrequently 
came  to  the  solitary  ekaiets  on  the  lower 
Alps,  bringing  to  the  disconsolate  herds- 
man stray  lambs  or  goats;  and  on  ooca- 
aons  they  alse  descended  into  the  veileyfl^ 


to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
timely  warning  of  coming  storms,  flocks, 
avalanches,  and  landslips:  for  the  Hill* 
men,  from  their  great  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  changes  of  the  elements, 
and  from  their  living  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  earth,  where  all  primary  elemental 
changes  are  wrought,  knew  the  time,  the 
force,  the  direction,  and  the  duration  of 
every  storm,  could  tell  where  the  embryo 
avalanche  was  forming,  when  it  would 
be  dislodged  from  its  giddy  ledge,  and 
tpon  what  part  of  the  tern6ed  nUley  it 
would  be  precipitated, 

*The  natives  of  the  Alps  distinguish 
between  several  kinds  of  avalanches. 
The  staub-lat^inen  (dust  avalanches)  are 
fbrmed  of  loose  fresh-fallen  snow,  heaped 
up  by  the  wind  early  in  the  winter,  before 
it  has  begun  to  melt  or  combine  tc^ther. 
Such  a  mass,  when  it  reaches  the  edge 
of  a  cliff  or  declivity,  tumbles  from  point 
to  point,  increasing  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  impetus  every  instant,  and  spread- 
ing itself  over  a  wide  eitent  of  surface 
It  descends  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  htts  been  known  to  rush  down 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  point 
whence  it  was  first  detached,  not  onl^  de- 
scending ono  side  of  a  valley,  but  also 
ascending  the  opposite  hill,  by  the  velo- 
city acquired  in  its  fall,  overwhelming 
and  laying  prostrate  a  whole  forest  of  fin 
in  its  descent,  and  breaking  down  another 
forest  up  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  lay 
the  heads  of  the  trees  up  the  hill  in  its 
ascent. 

'Another  kind  of  avalanche,  the  ^rund- 
lawinen  (ground  avalanche),  occurs  in 
spring,  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  when  the  sun  becomes  powerful, 
and  the  snow  thaws  rapidly  under  its  in- 
fluence. ,  .  .  This  species  is  more 
dangerous  in  its  effects,  from  the  snow 
being  clammy  and  adhesive,  as  well  9A 
hard  and  compact.' 

The  legend  of  the  'Dwarf  Seeking  Lodg- 
ing' is  variously  related,  and  more  than 
one  valley  in  Swilierland  can  show  the 
tomb  of  a  village,  and  claims  for  it  the 
catastrophe  of  the  ballad: — 

For  weeks  hud  the  snow,  and  the  snow  aSonsi 
The  snow,  the  snow,  met  the  aching  sight; 
On  the  slopes  And  the  peak9  arottnd  It  shone, 
And  the  boughs  of  the  trees  with  snow  hung 
dowil. 
And  the  housetops  all  with  snow  were  white; 
And  the  sun  flung  his  dazzling  glance  below 
On  the  freezing,  glittering,  sparkling  snow. 

But  a  sturdy  wind  laap'd  np  at  fait 
From  a  iftoontafai  gmge  Where  ft  long  &m1 
slept; 
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And  as  down  through  the  glens  it  shouting  pokas'd 
Catae  the  mists  aE^  the  vnpouTs  follawlng  Uat, 

JLnd  out  and  OTer  the  rale  they  swept; 
like  the  wilBng  Taasals  of  warrior  lord. 
Who  follow  his  foot,  and  who  wait  his  word. 

Tbe  tress  are  stixT^d,  and  their  branches  all 
Csst  thsir  ho&yy  bardeDS  to  the  ground, 
Acd  erect  upspring.  like  men  from  thrall. 
When  they  dash  to  the  earth  at  Freedom's  oall 

The  fntiODg  chsiittB  that  had  them  bound; 
And  the  setting  sun  disdains  to  throw 
(be  glance  on  tbe  soii'd  and  fallen  snow. 

Now  into  the  hamlet's  silent  street, 
With  its  dose-shut  doors  and  its  miry  way, 

Ad  aged  dwarf  drags  his  weary  feet 

Through  the  melting  snow  and  plashing  slset; 
Hie  elfin  lock^  are  thin  and  grey, 

And  like  wreaths  of  the  fog  and  vapour  show 

That  denser  stst  nnd  denser  grow. 

And  at  erery  door,  as  he  wends  his  way. 
He  pauses  and  utters  this  small  fequest— 

'But  a  morsel  of  bread,  but  a  cup  of  whey. 

Bet  a  acatter'd  handful  of  straw  or  hay 
In  t  ara  or  shed  where  my  limbs  may  rslrb '— -* 

Bot  the  only  answer  to  his  request 

Is  rude  denial  or  heartless  Jest. 

StiQ  from  door  to  door,  ftom  door  to  door, 
Aiid  from  side  to  side  of  the  street  he  goes, 

Till  eaeh  house  in  the  hamlet  is  counted  o'eiv- 

Bui  is  evo*  the  anawer  as  before, 
And  eTsr  the  door  in  his  face  they  oIobq; 

To  every  house  he  has  been  but  one^ 

A  littie  oottage  that  stands  alon& 

Alone  it  stands  at  the  back  of  tbe  street. 
And  seems  as  if  fbr  its  poverty  spum'd; 

It  ceems  as  if  that  its  neighbours  neat 

All  diadain'd  to  look  on  this  poor  retreat. 
And  rudely  on  it  their  backs  had  tiurn'd: 

The  humble  nome  of  an  aged  pair. 

Who  spend  the  doee  of  their  (Uiys  down  there. 

As  soon  aa  they  hear  tbe  dwarfs  Tvquest, 
The  kind  old  wif^  to  the  door  goes  out, 
And  bids  him  enter  and  share  their  l>e8t, 
Though  humble  their  food  and  their  place  of 

rest: 
Tbe  husband  pushes  the  embers  about. 
And  welcomes  the  dwarf,  and  praises  his  dams, 
Then  kneels  on  Um  hearth  to  blow  the  flame. 

Tber  set  before  him  a  loaf  of  brsad<^ 

Abarley  loaf— 'tis  their  only  one; 
Beside  it  a  small  round  cheese  is  laid. 
The  dame  firom  her  ewe-fpo*^*  iiailk  has  made, 

With  a  cup  of  tbe  whey  to  wash  it  down; 
And  nesrest  the  fire  they  place  his  seat, 
Acd  smile  with  pleasure  to  see  him  eat. 

Tet  little  he  eats  of  the  good  folks'  cheer, 

And  the  words  he  speaks  are  brief  and  ftfw, 
For  often  he  starts,  and  seems  to  hear 
An  expected  sotind,  and  doubt  his  ear, 

And  listen,  a&d  doubt,  and  listen  anew; 
Then  be  kneels  and  presses  his  eai*  to  fh4 

ground- 
To  his  feet  he  springs,  for  he  knows  the  sound  1 

Erect  and  straight  to  his  feet  he  springs, 
And  wondrous  lithe  and  strong  ne  g^ws ! 

tp  under  his  arm  the  wife  he  brings* 

And  oTsr  his  shoulder  the  husband  swings 
And  into  the  dark  at  a  strido  he  goes, 

Clearing  the  fog  and  Skimming  the  snow, 

And  leaving  the  hamlet  Car  below. 

Cp,  up  the  hill,  and  nO  halt  makes  he 

Till  the  yellow  fog  is  below  thsm  ssea^ 
When  he  looks  and  listens  attentively— 
The  acared  old  fblks  can  nothing  s^ 
And  fiiiii  sM  they  thsCr  eyci  t»  MrMti:- 


W^  a  n»hinf  sound  they  hear. 


LsstSem  mu^  with  awe  and  fekr. 


They  tit  by  the  dwarf  ob  the  moonlit  hiU, 
And  ever  the  rushing  sound  the^  heai^ 

And  louder  it  grows  and  louder  still, 

TOl  evely  sense  it  seems  to  fill, 
1V>  Jar  the  brain,  to  deafen  the  ear. 

And  the  very  blood  to  curdle  and  chUl-^ 

Louder,  and  louder,  and  louder  still: 

Till  the  sky  above,  and  the  vale  beneath. 

And  every  reeling  hill  around, 
And  every  shifting  vapour  wreath, 
^eera  but  this  one  dread  sound  to  breathe — 

To  breathe,  to  be  themselves  but  found; 
Nothing  but  deafening,  stunning  sound. 

In  the  sky,  the  vale,  and  the  hills  around. 

But  the  dwarf^  all  the  dwarf  the  soimd  knows 
weU! 

The  roar  of  the  avalanche  he  can  bear  I 
Wo  I  wo  I  it  is  ringing  the  hamlet's  knell — 
Itspath  of  destruction  he  can  tell. 

When  first  it  breaks  from  the  Peak  of  Fmt, 
And  bminds  away  in  its  dread  career, 
IHll  it  bursts  on  the  woodclad  mountains  near. 

The  forest  crops  from  the  hills  are  shorn. 

As  Severed  uy  sickle  are  ears  of  grain, 
Or  up  1)7  their  rock-fast  roots  they  are  torn— 
And  on  in  one  mighty  swathe  they  are  borne; 

Their  stems  like  a  stubble-field  remain; 
And  leagues  of  ice,  and  earth,  and  snow 
Rush  down  on  the  hamlet — Wo  1  oh  wo ! 

The  nust  is  upborne  like  a  foaming  sea, 
Then  sinks  and  settles  again  in  the  vale: 

The  sound  is  subsiding  moumflilly; 

The  echoes  reply  each  separately; 
Now  all  unite  in  a  long  low  wail — 

A  wail  for  the  hamlet  buried  and  dead, 

Where  tlM  ghostly  mist  like  a  shroud  is  pprsad. 
«  ft  «  *  ft 

'  Pear  wife,  in  vain,  in  vain  do  I  try 
To  think  how  we  came  this  house  within.* 

On  a  bed  of  frogant  moss  they  lie 

That  may  with  the  softest  swandown  vie. 
The  coverlet  is  of  white  fox-skin; 

And  the  walls  and  the  roof  are  of  pino-woodgWea; 

With  heath  and  ferns  laid  close  between. 

Qrsen  rushek,  fresh  gathered,  bestrerw  the  floor; 

On  a  plane-tree  table  is  breakfast  set. 
And  ranged  in  a  row  'tween  the  bed  and  the  door 
8tand  tlu^e  tall  chairs  mode  of  sycamore. 

For  the  ahining  bark  on  the  wood  is  vet. 
Now  round  to  the  dwarf  they  look  wondoringly : 
•Good  friend,  can  you  tell  how  this  may  bef 

*This  comes  of  sipping  my  wine  Uist  night, 
DlBtiU'd  ttom  tne  rhododendron's  bloom; 

I  gave  you  a  taste  when  you  swoon'd  with  fHi^ht, 

And  lay  on  the  hill  in  the  cold  moonlight:— 
For  you  have  I  built  this  mountain  home; 

I  built  it  over  you  where  you  lay. 

And  the  roof  was  thatch'd  by  the  dawn  of  day. 

'And  then  to  the  splinter'd  peaks  I  clomU 

And  drew  the  muk  from  a  young  chamois; 
Strange  seeds  I  gather'd  the  crevice  frx)m, 
Ibatbad  from  orient  countries  come 

In  the  beaks  of  birds  man  never  saw. 
And  that  never  have  look'd  at  him  in  awe, 
But  dwell  near  the  sky  with  the  free  ohamoihl 

<To  drink  of  this  milk  be  not  afraid, 

For  fturt  as  you  drink  the  cup  will  fiU; 
This  cheese  firom  a  part  of  it  I  made, 
I  bruised  the  seeds  and  I  baked  this  bread. 
And  ever  from  these  you  may  cut  at  will; 
For  fast  as  you  cut  they  will  grow  again. 
And  whole  and  fresh  while  you  live  remain. 

*  When  the  hunter  tired  comes  here  to  r«rt^ 

Or  a  homele<«s  wight  for  cbaritv, 
When  the  tmveller  nated  would  be  year  guest. 
Still  kindly  listen  to  his  request, 

Ai^d  Shelter  him  se  you  sheitar'd  ms. 
If  ay  your  days  like  the  fiakse  from  yon  snoW 

cloud  be. 
As  nfftny.  and  fall  as  peacefully  I' 


203  Pct'sUm  CarpeU. — Travelling  in  Persia. 

Caravan  Jowmeyt  and  Wanderinge  in  meat,  may  travel  ia  oompwrative  oonifari 

Periia,  AffghaniUan^  Turki&tan,  and  If  the  object  ia  to  proceed  lapidiy-^ihai  is 

Beloochistan;  with  Historical  Ntaioet  to  say,  thirty  or  forty  leagaes  a-<Uj-^a 

of  the  Countries  lying  between  Russia  royai  firman,  or  an  order  from  a  governor- 

arid  India,    By  J.  P.  Ferrier,  formeriy  general,  is  necessary  to  obtain  poKt-bones, 

of  the  Chassoars  D*Afrique,  and  late  These  are  kept  only  on  the  great  raads 

Adjiitant-Qeneralof  the  Persian  Army,  which  lead  to  the  capitals  of  provinces. 

London:    John  Murhiy.    Large  6vo,  If  the  traveller  rides  his  own  horses,  he 

^34  pp.  may  accomplish  about  ten  or  twelve  lesgnes 

PBBSiAN  CABPBT8.  a-day;  mules  can  be  hired  anywhere,  and 

The  carpets*  of  Kermanshtt  are  a  ^^^  muleteers  are  always  ready  to  acoom- 

manufacture  which  adds  much  to  the  V^^l  f^^  traveller  in  any  direction  or  to 

wealth  of  the  province:  none  can  be  more  ^"^1  <listanoe:  in  this  manner  ten  leagues 

rich,  soft,  and  beautiful;  the  patterns  are  ^i*l  ^  ^^  average  day's  journey. 

in  perfect  taste,  and  the  colours  most  Sometimes,  and  by  special  permission, 

brilliant;  but  these  are  not  their  only  Rifely  granted,  the  government  authorises 

merits,  for  they  are  cheap  and  very  dur-  ministers,  nobles,  and  strangers  of  im- 

able.     These  carpets  are  made  in  the  Pprtance,  to  take  the  private  horses  of  the 

villages,  and  in  the  tents  of  the  nomadic  ▼iilagers,  if  there  are  none  at  the  post; 

tribes,  generally  by  the  women  and  the  chil-  ^^\  ^^^  plan  is  very  expensive.     T-^e 

dren.     Here  there  is  no  complicated  ma-  ▼anous  towns  near  the  frontiers,  fix)m 

chinery:  four  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  ^hich  there  are  roads  to  the  capital,  and 

which  serve  to  twist  the  woollen  thread,  ^^  which  post-horses  are  stationed,  ars 

form  the  simple  mechanism  employed  in  ^^oi,  Resht,  Astrabad,  Meshed,  Kermao, 

weaving  these  beautiful  cu'pets.    Man-  Shiraz,  and  Kermansh&b.    At  the  post- 

ntk,f  guzengSbinSf  abounds  in  the  province  ^^^i^ns  the  proper  number  of  horses,  as 

of  Kermaush^b ;  the  Persians  mix  it  with  ^  matter  of  course,  is  not  kept  up,  and  a 

flour  and  sugar,  and  make  it  into  little  ^"^  ^  necessary  to  bring  out  the  £bv 

cakes;  these  they  consider  great  dainties,  wretched  Rosinantes  they  have. 

and  export  them  to  all  parts  of  Asia.  Foreign  ambassadors^  and  European 

The  revenues  of  the  province  of  Kerman-  travellers  of  distinction,  are  genefally 

sb4h,  which  now  only  consist  of  five  dis-  fi^^onred  by  the  government  with  the  at- 

tricts,  amount  to — ^from  the  taxes  60,000  tendance  of  a  tnehmendary  whose  rank 

tomauns,  from  the  customs  13,000  to-  ^<^nes  according  to  that  of  the  person  he 

mauns;  making  a  total  of  about  £:i6fiOO.  ^^  appointed  to  travel  with.    The  English 

and  Russians  have  in  their  treaties  deter- 

TRAYKLLiVQ  m  PERSIA.  mined  the  rank  of  the  mehmcndars  who 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  money,  and  ftre  to  aooomiiany  their  ambassadors.  This 

can  afifoni  to  be  robbed,  and  are  disposed  oflicer  is  responsible  for  all  losses,  ac- 

to  submit  with  patience  to  such  treat-  cidents,  and  vexations  that  may  happen 

•  Persian  carpets  are  justly  celebrated  for  ^.  ^^.  P^"?*,  ~"^*^^  ^,  i??  ^*"5  ^ 

the  beauty  of  the  patterns,  the  fineness  of  "*"^*  ^^J'*™  ^  prepare  all  thmgs  neoes- 

the  wool,  and  the  dorability  of  the  colours  ^'^  ^^^  °^  comfort  and  accommodation, 

— vegetable  dyea—^reen  not  madeelsevbere,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  firman,  every 

f^^i^^  ^^^^^  ^^^h^^^x  ?^"»®  ®^  **«™  yiUMgd  at  which  the  party  hal to  is  oblijEed 

fetch  hi^  pncea,  as  £6  or  £8  for  one  2  yds.  to  provide  sratis.    On  his  vrival  atA 

square,  m  tlie  country  itaelf.    The  finest  are  ♦     pro^"?  g™**-    "n  nu  amvai  at  a 

made  at  Senna,  and  there  is  a  fiiinoQs  w"  ^^^  ^'  ^*^^^'  ^^®  mehmendar  sends  for 

iacture  carried  on  at  Ferahof^  near  Tehe-  ^°®  mayor,  the  Ket-Kkoda^  to  whom  he 

ran,  vhich  belonsed  to  the  late  Sirdar  Baba  briefly  gives  his  orders  to  foinish  the 

Sk    i  ^*n>etsofanytiiec!anbeinadetbeip.  articles  required,  and,  by  way  of  com- 

at  H«^nj?T**  "^  **^  ""^  ^  ^^°^^    mencement^  instals  bims^  in  the  best 
at  Herat,  aad  there  are  some  splendid  onea     u ^  :    a.\J     ,  ^*^  !*  ^~r     *^  •««««»• 

in  the  6hehU  Minar,  at  IspaW  one^  5?"**  ^  ^  P*«»;  >e  then  proceeds  to 

which  is  140  feet  loog  aj^d  70  feet  widei  ^°®  mosque  or  prmapal  square,  where  be 

^rge  numbers  were  exported  to  England  takes  his  seat  with  his  kalioun,  or  waters 

through  Trebisonde  before  the  late  irar,  and  pipe,  and  is  soon  surrounded   bv  the 

S'f eT2! '^^^S^hlLu'f^'^  ^"^^'^ n    "^^^  ^  P^^  ^^<>  have  been  invited 
mPerma.  owmg  probably  to  the  courae  of    to  supply  Us  wants.    These  individuals 

t  It  is  a  deposit  by  a  sroan  fly  on  the  l^ck  ^'"''^  ^^  emphatically  that  tb^  are 
of  the  leaf  of  the  dwarfoak.  It  is  vecy  ao-  wholly  unable  to  provide  him  with  any- 
eorately  desoribed  by  DiodoraB  Sioolus.  thing;   they  have  neither  wood,  sheep^ 
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kqtter,  bread,  Aa,  tod  thai  Ihey  are  poor  with  eml^roidery  and  oihar  farieties  oC 

deriU  not  vorih  a  copper.    The  meh-  deooratioo,  in  addition  to  tbe  belli  which 

mendar  deigns  not  to  reply,  but  gravelT  giire  notice  of  the  approach  of  Ihe  cara- 

mokea  his  kalioan^  gn^velj  listens  to  ail  van.    After  these  detachments  oooies  the 

they  lay,  and  gravely  smokes  again;  for  merchandise,  also  carried  by  mules,  and 

tli  tbe  vorld,  he  would  not  let  bis  pipe  those  travellers  who  hare  only  half,  nay, 

go  oat    In  Persia  this  is  a  veiy  serious  sometimes  only  a  third,  of  an  ass  (for  there 

affair,  to  which  greal  importance  is  at-  is  often  a  triple  partnership),  ride  and  tie 

t&ched.     But  no  lopner  has  the  last  — tbe  foot-passengers  bring  up  the  rear* 

whiff  of  smoke  floated  away  from  his  lips,  All  luilts  and  hours  of  march  are  deter- 

than  he  slowly  rises  from  bis  carpet,  and  mined  by  the  djilo-dar.    If  there  is  no 

begins  to  lay  vigorously  about  him  with  caravanserai,  he  selects   the   eaniping- 

his  stick  on  the  refractory  suppliants,  Rroond,  and  the  goods  are  ranged  under 

who  make  off  with  cries  and  curses  upon  his  orders,  in  a  circle  or  a  square,  round 

those  who  thus  unjustly  despoil  them  of  which  the  travellers  sleep;    the  qiaco 

their  goo^is.     Should  unnecessary  delay  within  is  reserved  for  the  horses  and 

take  place,  tbe  stick  of  the  mehmendar  is  mules,  which  are  tethered  to  a  long  pole. 

^^in  put  into  requisition,  which  rarely  Tbe  djilo-dar  is,  as  he  well  need  be,  an 

£uls  to  produce  the  desired  effect.    The  active  fellow,  for  he  has  sometimes  to 

quantity  of  provisions  thus  forcibly  levied  look  after  five  or  six  hundred  mules,  their 

is  generally  much  greater  than  can  be  burdens  and  their  drivers,  who  are  ten 

consumed;  in  this  case  the  mehmendar  thousand  times  more  troublesome  than 

lelli  the  remainder,  and  pocketa  the  their  beasts.    When  the  halt  is  made,  be 

amount  announces  the  hour  of  departure  for  that 

No  greater  misery  can  he  conceived  day  or  the  next  morning;  he  also  regulates 

than  that  of  tnivelling  with  a  caravan,  the  pace,  or  stops  the  caravan,  by  various 

the  detoffrSmens  of  which  are  many  and  cries,  which  are  passed  from  mouth  to 

variuus.    The  ordinary  muleteers  are  the  mouth  along  the  road, 

greatest  liars  upon  earth,  and  annoy  you  When  a  caravan  is  attacked  by  robbers^ 

in  every  possible  way.     The  djilo-dar^  the  Persian  muleteers,  if  armed,  and  hav- 

he  who  has  or  holds  the  bridle,  or  chief  ing  the  advantage  of  position  and  num« 

muleteer,  is  a  vary  different  character,  hers,  generally  defend  tliemselves  with 

Ue  id  generally  an  intelligent,  honest  man,  spirit;  but,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 

is  fsmilar  with  the  roads,  the  towns,  vil-  probable  result,  they  think  only  of  their 

Isges,  and  habits  of  the  various  tribes  of  mules,  cut  tbe  harness,  throw  off  tbe  loads, 

the  countries  through  which  he  journeys,  and,  leaving  the  merchandise  to  its  fate. 

Merchants  often   place   large  sums  of  gnllop  off  as  hard  as  they  can  go.    It  is 

iDoney  in  his  hands  lor  transit,  and  I  curious,  but,  when  these  scenes  take  place, 

have  never  known  one  of  them  betray  his  the  mules  seem  instinctively  to  seent  tho 

tru.^t.    His  horses  or  mules  are  usually  danger,  and  show  it  by  their  energy  and 

sound  and  in  good  condition,  and  it  often  rapid  strides,  in  singular  contrast  to  their 

happens  that  a  djilo-dar  owns  from  thirty  usually  quiet  and  regular  pace.    A  cara- 

to  fifty  of  each.    The  lower  orders  travel  van  of  mulea  or  horses,  on  an  ordinarily 

on  ssiss,  on  which  they  place  enormous  paved  road,  will  carry  from  four  to  fiva 

loads.    It  is  true  that  when  they  arrive  hundredweight,  and  with  that  burden 

St  a  bait  they  take  the  greatest  possible  will  get  over  one  parasang  in  an  hour 

care  of  them;  not  only  do  they  feed  them  and  a-half,  but  in  the  desert,  for  instance 

well,  but  currycomb  them,  wash  them,  between  Meshed  and  Bokhara,  or  in  the 

ihampoo  their  l^s,  twist  and  pull  their  mountains,  as  in  the  Mazanderan,  the 

noses,  ears,  and  tails,  and  talk  and  pray  distance  travelled  will  not  be  so  great  in 

for  them — no  father  can  have  more  affeo-  the  same  time.   Pclays  not  unfrequently 

tton  for  his  child  than  a  Persian  has  for  occur,  for  the  Persian  muleteer  is  most 

his  auL    Once  in  motion,  the  caravan  exact  in  his  observance  of  the  exterior 

breaks  into  small  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  forms  of  his  religion,  which,  however,  is 

persons;  that  of  the  djilo-dar  is  at  the  rather  a  proof  of  his  bypocrisv  than  his 

Dead  of  the  column,  and  there,  In  front  morality,  for  I  am  convinced  that,  gene- 

of  sU,  he  puts  his  best  beast,  to  set  an  rally  speaking,  he  oftener  prays  to  God 

example  to  the  rest  by  lax  steady  and  to  help  him  to  cheat  and  pilfer  hia  cus- 

lastained  pace.     This  mule  is  idways  tomers,  than  to  entreat  hia  assistance 

Suly  caparisoned,  the  hamesa  covered  in  keeping  him  in  the  right  path.    But^ 
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be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cariooa  to  see  them,  them  in  safetj  to  all  the  shrines  held 

at  the  hoar  of  prayer,  running  in  front  of  saciied  by  pions  Massolmans:  these  are 

the  caravan  to  go  through  these  forms.  Meshed,  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  Koom,  Ker- 

Sometimes  there  is  no  water  with  which  belah,  Samraarah,  Kasemen,  and  Mecca, 

to  perform  their  ablutions.    In  that  case  He  promises  also  to  halt  at  the  best  and 

a  handful  of  earth  serTcs  the  purpose  of  cheapest  stations,  to  preserve  them  from 

purification — dirt,  not  water  I     With  this  the  c^cts  of  the  evil  eye,  the  temptations 

they  rub  their  faces  and  hands,  and,  re^  of  the  devil,  the  machinations  of  bad  genii, 

citing  their  namaz  like  so  many  ])arrot8,  to  consult  the  stars,  to  leave  on  propitious 

and  in  a  language  which  they  don't  un-  days — in  a  word,  he  promises  to  make  this 

derstand,  resume  their  journey.    With  pilgrimage  the  happiest  and  most  accept- 

them,  as  with  us,  faith  and  forms  can  able  to  Gknl  that  ever  was  mada  Eachptl- 

alone  save  them.    When  the  latter  are  grim  thinks  himself  special^  favoured  if 

strictly  performed,  and  they  rigidly  ob-  he  is  allowed  to  perform  gratis  any  service 

serve  the  fast  of  the  Rhamazan,  they  for  the  chief  syud,  and  during  the  whole 

think  they  hare  a  right  to  commit  every  journey  this  individual  is  the  object  of 

species  of  rascality  and  crime,  and  with-  the  most  delicate  attention.    A  tent  is 

out  being  in  any  way  called  upon  to  give  always  at  his  disposal  to  shade  him  from 

an  account  either  in  this  world  or  the  the  heat  or  protect  him  from  the  rain; 

next.    This  does  not  apply  to  muleteers  some  drive  the  flies  from  him,  othen 

only,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  Per-  water  the  parched  earth  around  the  spot 

iian  rule  of  faith:  everything  for  their  on  which  he  sits;  his  clothes  are  washed, 

creed  and  nothing  for  morals.  his  dinner  cooked;  each  pilgrim  is,  in 

Provisions  are  to  be  obtained  at  almost  short,  delighted  if  by  any  act,  however 
^very  village;  but  if  they  are  at  a  great  meHial,  he  can  hope  through  him  to  pro- 
distance  from  one  another,  or  it  is  at  the  pitiate  the  Prophet,  and  obtain  a  blessing 
period  of  the  year  when  the  Persians  trom  Heaven.  To  be  allowed  to  kiss  the 
keep  their  horses  on  green  food — that  is,  syud's  hand,  or  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
between  May  and  July — the  caravan  is  all  the  remuneration  they  ex|)eet,  and 
rarely  encamps  near  the  towns,  and  then  this  he  grants  with  the  coldness  of  ascetic 
the  djilo-dar  gives  notice,  and  the  travel-  pride,  appearing  to  consider  that  the 
ler  lays  in  a  stock.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  kind  offices  which  he  continuallv  receives 
milk  are  to  be  had  in  most  villages;  but  are  nothing  more  than  what  is  dne  to  his 
rice  for  the  ptllau,  the  best  and  most  meritorious  and  holy  life, 
nutritious  food  in  Persia,  is  not  always  to  As  to  our  sainted  chief,  he  was  puffed 
be  met  with.  Ab-dookhj  a  favourite  dish  up  with  the  self-importance  of  his  sect 
with  the  Persians,  and  very  refreshing,  is  In  the  evening,  after  he  had  eaten  the 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  stomach  of  an  dinner  prepared  for  him  gratis  while  be 
Kuropean,and  should  be  carefully  avoided,  was  asleep,  instead  of  allowing  those  to 
The  caravanserai -shahs  are  handsome  rest  who  had  not  obtained  one  wink  dor- 
buildings,  but  the  filthy  habits  of  the  ing  the  day's  journey,  he  preached  a  ser- 
Persians  make  them  very  disagreeable.  mon,  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from 

the  life  of  one  of  the  Imaums,  and  mar- 

PERSiAif  piioniiiB.  vellous  Were  the  details.    The  Persian 

I  have  given  in  the  preceding  pages  hmgnage  is  well  adapted  to  flights  of 

some  account  of  a  caravan  of  triors;  I  poetry,  sallies  of  bufibonery,  is  emphatic 

Will  now  briefly  describe  a  caravan  of  and  exaggerative,  all  of  which  is  highly 

t)ilgrim8.  exciting  to  Persian  ears.    A  tale  indif- 

'    A  iyud,  and  not  a  dJUo-dar,  is  in  this  ferently  well  told,  though  most  impro- 

bise  the  head-man,  and  is  blindly  obeyed  bable  in  hci,  w91  interest  a  Persian 

in  everything.     For  two  months  pre-  audience  intensely;  and  if  in  a  sermon 

viously  to  his  intended  departure,  this  the   syud   thoroughly  understands  his 

descendant  of  the  Prophet  scours  the  business,  and  arranges  his  siibject  skil- 

towns  and  villages,  inviting  the  faithful  ftilly,  developing  it  by  degrees,  a&d  in  a 

to  jom  his  green  standard,  and  undertake  way  to  rouse  little  by  httle  the  emotions 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places.    A  snfli-  of  hfs  hearers,  which  he  will  easily  do  by 

t'lent  number  being  collected,  he  passes  dexterously  throwing  in  the  marvelloofl 

them  m  review,  and,  raising  the  wind  and  the  sentimental,  he  reaches  the  cK- 

from  each  to  the  extent  of  rour  or  five  max;  hb  voice  fhHers,  he  is  overcome 

fsJiebkrans  a^head,  promises  to  conduct  with  feigned  emotimi,  and  a  dehige  of 
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tetn  is  neo  to  flow  down  the  cheeks  of    seen  in  Barppe,  where  the  oolumns  of  » 
his  tadienoe.    His  own  are  always  at  his    newspaper  silently  bat  surely  publish  an 
eomonnd;  if  he  is  telling  a  tale,  he  is    act  in  the  performance  of  which  vanity 
rare  to  shed  them  at  the  proper  moment;    should  have  no  place, 
for  example,  when  his  hero  sprains  his        A  social  feeling  pervades  all  the  mem- 
ankle,  or  wants  to  smoke,  and  there  is  no    bers  of  a  caravan:  they  have  their  food  in 
kaiiooo;  but  if  he  is  dying  of  thirst,  or    common;  the  noble,  the  tradesman,  the 
falls  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  oh !    peasant,  and  the  fakeery  sit  in  the  same 
th«n  the  groans  and  lamentations  are  past    circle,  and  eat  oat  of  the  same  dish,  and 
belief;  the  men  cry  like  calves,  the  women    this  without  the  least  possibility  of  offence 
like  does,  and  the  children  bawl  loud    being  given  or  pride  being  wounded;  it 
enough  to  make  a  deaf  man  hear;  and    Is  sufficient  that  they  are  Mussulmans 
(he  unfortunate  victim  who,  like  myself,    and  pilgrims.    On  sudi  occasions  there  is 
is  eoodemned  to  listen  to  all  this  trash,    every  liberty  of   speech;  if  a  stranger 
has  no  resource  but  to  stop  his  ears,  or    appears  in  the  circle,  and  offers  a  remark, 
resign  himself  to  be  kept  awake  by  these    he  is  instantly  requested  to  take  a  seat; 
scenes  of  desolating  grief.    The  tale  or    if  he  refuses,  he  is  requested  to  retire,  for 
sermon  finished,  the  syud  proposes  a    a  Persian  detests  to  see  a  man  standing 
cheer  for  the  Prophet,  and,  after  that,    who  is  not  his  servant  or  his  inferior,  and 
one  for  Alt,  the  same  for  Hussein,  for    always  imagines  that  an  individasl  who 
Hassan.for  Abbas,  for  the  sainted  Imaums    objects  to  converse  or  refuses  to  be  ques- 
(ftnd  there  is  a  long  list),  and,  lastly,  one    tioned  must  be  a  spy  or  a  criminal.     Pii- 
for  himself,  the  syud.    These  exhibitions    grims  who  have  luckily  a  little  spare  cash 
Booietimes  last  two  hours,  and  when  it  is    carry  with  them  a  few  goods  which  they 
over,  and  one  is  revelling  in  the  delightful    think  will  sell  well  at  the  holy  plaos, 
idea  of  getting  a  short  nap,  the  inhuman    and  with  the  gains  they  realise  return  to 
brate  the  very  next  minuto  calls  out,  with    their  own  country  with  a  similar  venture, 
the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  *  Load  the  mules, 

and  let  us  be  going.'    This  is  enough  to  ■'•^^*  cbublties  at  khiva. 

(irive  one  mad,  for  a  night  on  horseback        An  European  who  visited  Khiva  in 

h  certain  to  be  the  result,  and  when  one    1619  has  given  us  some  dreadful  details 

cannot  sleep  during  the  day,  whioh  was    regarding  the  treatment  of  the  Russian 

my  case,  it  is  downright  torture.  ind  Persian  slaves  he  saw  in  that  khanat, 

The  pilgrimages  made  by  Persians  to    to  the  amazing  number  of  30,()(X):  some 

the  holy  places  of  Islam  are  frequently  as    of  them  who  wnukl  not  embrace  Islamism 

macb  for  fashion's  sake  as  to  save  their    were  bnriod  alive,  the  Khivians  declaring 

aoais,  or  from  a  motive  of  hypocrisy,  not    that  they  put  them  to  death  in  this  hor- 

conviction;  the  title  of  Haji  is  conferred    rible  manner  because  it  was  not  fit  that 

only  by  the  pilgrimage  to  Meooa,  and  this    the  earth  should  be  sulKcd  with  their 

gives  consequence  and  consideration  to    impure  and  infidel  blood.    I  believe  there 

the  greatest  scoundrel;  in  the  eyes  of  his    never  has  been  a  greater  example  of 

eonntrymen  be  is  a  reformed  man,  he  is    aitroeity  committed  by  any  nation  than 

approached  with  respect,  the  chief  seat  is    that  which  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the 

his.    The  Haji  is  in  fact  held  m  general    Russian  Qeneral  Bekevitch,  made  prisoner 

ttteem,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  external    bj  the  Uzbeks  in  an  expedition  sent 

forms  of  their  faith,  the  Persians  sacrifice    against  Khiva  in  1717:  he  was  flayed 

the  substance  for  the  shadow:  hundreds    alive  from  the  knees  upwards.    These 

of  them  undertake  a  pilgrimage  without    wretches  thought  a  speedy  death  too  good 

a  stiver  in  their  pocket^i,  and  without    for  their  victims,  and  always  invented  the 

being  much  embarrassed  by  that  fact,  for    most  refined  and  lingering  tortures  to  ac* 

their  wants  are  on  the  sinallest  possible    complish  their  diabolical  purpose.    The 

vcale,  and  they  beg  from  house  to  house,    following  is  the  account  given  of  the  fate 

or  tent  to  tent,  and  this  with  success,  for    of  these  unfortunate  men  by  Qeneral  Mou* 

the  Mahometan  religion  is,  with  respect    raviev,  after  he  returned  from  his  danger* 

to  chanty,  truly  edifying.    It  enjoins  it    ous  embassy  to  the  court  of  Khiva: — 

u  a  great  duty,  and  a  Mussulman  not        *  The  captives,  who  are  under  the  ab- 

only  always  gives,  but,  if  rich,  with  •    solute  control  of  their  owner,  have  to 

simplieity  and  kindness  of  manner  that    Andure  every  torture  that  he  can  invent: 

enhances  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  not    they  do  not  always  kill  them  when  they 

m  that  spirit  of  ottentatton  so  frequ^ly    are  in  fiMilt,  but  gratify  tbeir  revenge  by 
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cutting  off  tbeir  ears,  putting  out  an  eye,  oonditioii  of  tbe  blood,  aa  well  as  a  pecnliar 

or  stab  them  with  tbeir  knives  in  a  part  elasticity  and  strength  of  nerve  and  muscit 

which  is  not  mortal.    This  consideration  perfectly  wonderful.    Green  food  is  pio- 

for  their  lives  is  owing  merely  to  the  fear  dnoed  on  these  steppes  only  in  tbe  spring; 

of  losing  a  slave  as  a  matter  of  property;  at  that  season  tbe  Turcomans  refrain  froa 

the  torture  inflicted,  the  master  sends  him  making  any  expeditions,  and  this  state  of 

again  to  his  work,  scarcely  giving  the  abnegation  continues  to  tbe  end  of  July, 

man  time  to  dress  his  wounds;  the  ex-  During  this  period  they  have  time  to 

cesjiive  labour  under  which  they  too  often  gather  in  their  crops,  and  tbeir  animals 

sink  is  almost  worse  than  death.  rest  those  limbs  which  bavo  so  well  done 

*Thefie  punishments  are  generally  in-  their  duly  the  previous  season.    From 

flicted  if  a  slave  attempts  to  abscond;  at  tbe  month  of  August  up  to  tbe  winter 

tbe  second  attempt  he  is  nailed  by  the  ear  tbey  are  kept  on  dry  food:  this  oonsiBts  of 

to  the  street-door  of  his  master's  house,  seven  pounds  of  barley  per  diem,  mixed 

and  remains  in  this  state  for  three  days,  with  dry  chopped  straw,  lucerne,  josji/oiii, 

exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  passers-by,  ordover-bay,  unless  a  cAo^oou^  is  coming 

and  without  food;  the  wretched  man,  off,  in  which  case  the  horse  is  put  upon 

already  emaciated  and  feeble,  frequently  half  forage,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 

dies  on  the  s(ot  of  cold  and  hunger.    To  The  Turcoman  horses  are  a  modification 

escape  is  almost  an  impossibility,  for  Khiva  of  tbe  Arab  breed,  and  as  good  in  every 

is  surrounded  by  vast  steppes,  on  which  respect  as  tbe  famous  horses  of  tbe  desert 

water  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  fugi-  They  differ,  however,  in  resfiect  to  height, 

tive  would  certainly  perish.    It  is  by  no  and  their  form  is  more  developed;  but  I 

means  a  rare  thing  for  a  slave  to  do-  must  admit  that  their  outline  is  not  so 

stroy  himself^  to  escape  from  his  dreadful  pleasing  to  tbe  eye.    Their  neck  is  long, 

Bufferings.'  straight,  and  proudly  curved,  is  aloiosl 

always  slender,  but  terminated  by  too  long 

THB  TUBCOMAK  AND  HIS  HOBSB.  ^  head.    The  chcst  is  generally  narrow, 

The  Turcomans  would  never  venture  to  and  the  legs  rather  long  and  slender  to 

advance  so  far  over  the  Persian  border  to  carrya  large  but  well-proportioned  carcase, 

make  their  forays,  if  they  did  not  possess  though  occasionally  a  little  too  long.    It 

so  fine  a  breed  of  horses,  on  which  they  be-  is  a  tradition  in  this  country  that  the  Tur- 

stow  more  care  than  upon  their  wives  and  ooman  and  Arab  horses  were  crossed  at  a 

children — it  is  more  than  tenderness,  it  is  very  remote  period:  but  breeding  on  a 

an  absorbing  passion,  which  tbey  feel  for  very  large  scale  took  place  when  the  fiist 

that  noble  animal;  it  is  a  sin  in  tb«r  eyes  sectarian  followers  of  Islam  conquered 

to  maltreat  him,  and  he  who  commits  Persia.    Tamerlane,  that  prince  of  iire- 

tbat  crime  incurs  the  reproaches  of  the  gular  cavalry  commanders,  introduced  new 

whole  tribe.    A  horse  is  to  the  Turcoman  blood  by  dispersing  amongst  the  tribes 

what  a  ship  is  to  the  pirate,  it  carries  4200  mares,  which  he  bad  selected  in 

himself  and  his  fortunes.    In  his  saddle  Aimbia  firam  tbe  very  best  breeds.    After 

he  is  in  his  fortress;  in  truth,  it  is  on  this.  Nadir  8liah  renewed  this  cnws  with 

horseback  that  he  fights:  there  is  no  in-  0OOm»res,whi€h  he  confided  exclusively  to 

stance  of  a  tribe  having  ever  voluntari^  the  T*^kiens.    The  horses  of  this  tribe  are 

retired  within  the  walls  of  a  town  to  defend  now  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  all 

themselves  from  their  enemy.    To  this  Turoomania,  especially  those  from  the  dis- 

feeling,  and  tbeir  wild  mode  of  warfare,  trict  of  AkhaL    The  next  in  reputation 

they  owe  tbeir  security  quite  as  much  aa  after  tbe  Tekien  horses  are  those  of 

to  the  clumsy  system  pursued  by  the  Mero-Shah  Jehan,  tbe  horses  ^  the  Ya- 

Persians  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  then  moods  and  the  Qoklans,  and  the  race  of 

to  obedience.  the  Moorgbab,  of  tbe  Haisaraha,  the  Uir 

The  steppes  of  Turcoroania  are  very  beks  of  Meimana,  Shibberghan,  dm. 

favourable  to  the  development  of  the  The  extraordinary  distances  wbidi  some 

equine  race;  tbe  pasturage  and  artificial  of  theae  horses  will  travel  at  a  stretch  is 

grasses  grow  in  dry  soils,  having  no  other  scarcely  to  be  credited.    I  have  beard  a 

nourishment  than  the  winter  snowsL    The  Turcoman  relate  most  marvellous  stories 

fodder  thus  produced  is  much  more  sweet  of  theur  powers  of  endurance:  for  instanos, 

and  nutritious  than  that  of  our  moist  and  that  he  iias  known  a  horse  go  200  leagaes 

temperate  climate.    It  produces  in  their  (600  miles)  in  six,  or  even  five  daya.    As 

horses  a  higher  temperature  and  better  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  affirm  that  I 
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ttv  one  of  these  animabi — the  property  of  picioQi  period,  I  aeeented,  and  only  took 
HabibUlkhKhaOfgeneral-m-chi^ofthe  care  at  the  next  fall  moon  to  be  there. 
artiUeiy-^  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez,  Alee  and  fottr  other  Malay  seamen  were 
Rtnn,  and  again  reach  Tabreez,  in  twelve  told  off  to  rob  the  be&f  nest,  and  they  as 
days;thedistanoei8ninety-foarpara8ang8,  well  as  myself  were  soon  stripped  and 
or  afeKNit  140  leagues  (or  420  miles).  But  swimming  ashore.  I  observed  that  each 
from  this  three  days  must  be  deducted;  man  carried  with  him  a  small  bundle  of 
the  horse  having  been  allowed  twenty-  the  husk  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  direct- 
four  houn^  rest  after  each  journey.  ly  they  landed  they  proceeded  to  cut 
When  a  Turcoman  horse  has  given  branches  of  a  species  of  palm,  and  in  the 
great  proofs  of  strength  and  endurance  in  leaves  enveloped  the  husks  they  had 
a  ekap-widf  he  never  leaves  the  tribe  brought  with  them,  forming  the  whole 
except  by  force  of  arroa  With  the  except  into  articles  resembling  torches.  A  fire 
tioii  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  more  par-  was  then  kindled  upon  the  beach,  frag- 
tienlarly  Assaf  Donlet,  Govenior*Genend  ments  of  the  burning  embers  introduced 
of  Khorsssan,  and  a  few  Uzbek  princes,  into  the  heart  of  each  torch,  and  then, 
there  are  few  persons  in  Asia  who  possess  by  swinging  them  round  so  as  to  cause  a 
the  real  and  best-bred  horses  of  the  Tui^  draught,  the  husk  ignited,  and,  aided  by 
eoman  breed.  They  have  not  been  sold  the  action  of  the  green  leaves,  poured  out 
to  them,  but  have  been  wrung  from  the  of  one  end  of  the  torch  a  solid  column  of 
cfaiefe  of  tribes  as  presents,  or  taken  in  smoke.  The  faithful  Jamboo  had  been 
some  sadden  onslaught  The  reader  will  left  on  board;  but  I  understood,  from  the 
underatand  the  value  a  Turcoman  sets  little  these  Malays  told  me,  that  the  torches 
upon  a  horse  that  he  has  bred,  when  I  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
state  that  the  second  best  of  the  best  the  bees  away  from  the  honey,  but  I  did 
breed,  which  they  will  occasionally  consent  not  underatand  that  they  were  essential 
to  sdl,  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  to  one's  safety,  and  therefore  declined  to 
from  jC120  to  £190,  A  useful  and  excel-  carry  one  when  it  was  offered  to  me. 
lent  horse  may,  however,  be  had,  of  inferior  Holding  the  torches  in  their  hands  atid 
breed,  for  £40  to  j£48.  Fourteen  guineas  standing  up,  the  Malays  next  enacted 
will  purchase  an  ordinary  animal,  which  some  mummery  or  incantation,  which 
would,  however,  in  Burope  be  thought  concluded  with  the  usual  repetition  of 
not  a  bad  sort  of  horse,  and  certainly  the  Mahometan  creed^ne  so  beautiful 
worth  three  or  four  times  its  value  in  and  concise,  that  it  appears  a  pity  we 
TurkistaiL  cannot  produce  anything  as  graphic  in 

,-  our  own  faith. 

^    ,  .          ^        ,          .           ,  *  God  he  is  God !  and  Mahomet  is  his 

Quedahf  or.  Stray  Leavet from  a  Jour-  Prophet!'  exclaimed   we  all;   and  the 

not  in  Malayan  Watere.    By  Captain  torch-men  leading  the  way,  we  left  the 

Sherard  Osbom,  R.N.,  C.B.    London:  pleasant  shade  of  the  Jtingle,  and  walked 

lAngman  &  do.    Crown  8vo,  360  pp.  briskly  along  the  shore  until  abreast  of 

the  bees'  nest,  which  lay  S(>me  tbree- 
AM  ASIATIC  BBB-HuirT.  quarters  of  a  mile  inland.  Turning  into 
Jadee  reported  to  me  that  a  man  called  the  jungle,  waving  their  smoke-torcht^s. 
Alee  had  discovered  a  splendid  wild  bees'  And  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  snakes, 
nest  on  PaloBedan.  I  expressed  a  strong  which  appeared  to  me  all  the  more  dan- 
desire  to  see  the  process  by  which  the  bees  gerous  from  the  novelty  of  my  attire — 
Were  robbed  of  their  store.  Wo  happened  for  like  my  men  I  had  only  one  cloth 
tn  be  standing  in  a  wood  on  a  part  of  that  round  my  hips  and  a  handkerchief  over 
island,  and  the  bees  were  flying  about  us,  my  head-^we  soon  sighted,  up  a  small 
when  I  expressed  this  wish  in  my  usual  vi.sta  in  the  forest,  the  aged  trunk  of  a 
tone  of  voice.  *  Hush !'  said  Jadee,  put-  blighted  tree,  which  was  alive  with  bees, 
ting  his  finger  to  his  lips; '  hush !  speak  Three  of  the  Malays  now  sat  down,  waved 
low,  or  the  bees  will  hear  us!'  And  then,  their  torches  gently,  throwing  a  halo  of 
in  a  whispering  voice,  he  informed  me  smoke  round  their  tawny  persons,  and 
that  the  honey  would  not  be  fit  for  cap-  commenced  to  recite,  in  a  slow,  solemn 
tare  for  some  time:  and  that,  at  any  manner,  some  verses  frorn  the  Koran, 
rate,  it  was  wrcng  to  disturb  the  bees  ex-  whether  to  keep  the  bees  away,  or  to  in- 
cept at  the  full  of  the  moon.  As  he  con-  sure  there  being  honey  in  the  nest,  I  rlon't 
sidered  it  necessary  to  wait  for  that  aua-  know;  for  just  as  I,  half-laughing,  was 
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putting  the  qnettion  to  thom,  the  ionrth  varied  tint,  as  the  morniBg  beams  piayed 

Malay,  Mr  AJee,  walked  delibemtely  u^  ttpon  it,  or  streamed  down  through  the 

to  the  nest  and  applied  his  torch.  mountain  gorges  beyond.     The  Indian 

Thunder  uid  lightning!  a  thousand  sea  langhed  wtih  a  thousand  rippluig 

lancets  were  suddenly  plunged  into  my  smiles,  and  the  distant  isles  seemed  tloat- 

body,  4ind  a  black  cloud  ci  bees  were  faig  on  clouds  of  purple  snd  gold  as  the 

around  me.   I  shouted  for  Alee.    *Ood  he  night  mists  rose  from  their  levd  sea- 

is  God!  and  Mahomet  ia  his  Prophet!'  boards,  and  encinled  the  base  of  their 

groaned  out  the  Malays,  as  they  waved  picturesque  peaks, 

their  torches,  the  bees  threatening  them  One  could  have  cheered  with  joy  and 

as  well  as  myself.    It  was  more  than  I  heartfelt  healthful  appreciation  of  the 

could  bear;  with  a  yell  of  agony,  I  started  glorious  Eas*;  but  no !  not  far  beyond  me, 

off  like  a  deer  for  the  sea:  it  seemed  but  on  a  projecting  shoal,  stands  the  tall  ad* 

a  stride  to  the  rocks,  and  at  onoe  I  plunged  jutant,  who  had  as  yet  baffied  all  our  at- 

into  the  water,  taking  .down  many  a  bee  tempts  to  shoot  him— ta  very  king  of  fish- 

which  adhered  tenaciously  to  my  body  and  ing-birds.    He  formerly  used  to  fish  in 

face.    Keeping  down  as  long  as  possible,  the  Parlis  river,  but  our  seamen  in  the 

I  rose  in  the  hope  of  being  clear  from  the  cotter,  who  would  brook  no  competitors  in 

little  brutes;  but,  alas!  they  were  not  so  their  poaching  pursuits,  fired  and  fired 

easily  baffled,  and  a  cloud  of  them  was  at  the  poor  adjutant  without  hitting  it, 

ready  to  descend  upon  my  devoted  head:  nnttJ,  by  way  of  revenge,  they  nicknamed 

it  might  have  ended  seriously,  had  not  it  the  *old  soldier' — ^a  term  which  in  their 

Alee  found  that  there  was  no  honey  in  estimation  comprised  all  that  was  waiy, 

the  nest,  and  he  and  his  comrades  then  and  difiicolt  to  cat^ch  at  a  disadvantage, 

ran  down  to  assist  roe,  frightening  off  the  The  *  old  soldier'  loomed  like  a  giant  in 

bees  with  their  torches,. aud  accompany-  the  grey  mist  flowing  from  the  forest,  and 

ing  me  to  the  gun-boat,  which  I  reached  he  evidently  saw  me  as  soon  as  I  did  him; 

nearly  blind,  and  rather  diigusted  with  but,  knowing  from  experience  the  dktanoe 

the  result  of  my  first  Asiatic  bee-hunt;  to  which  his  enemies  might  be  allowed  to 

the  more  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  les-  approach  with  safety,  he  strutted  out  a 

son  I  had  learned  upon  the  advisability  pace  or  two  into  deeper  mud  or  water, 

of  using  smoke«preserven,  we  had  dis-  and  pursued  his  fishing.    I,  however,  did 

proved  the  truth  of  the  old  axiom,  that  not  intend  to  fire  until  I  reached  the 

*  where  there  are  bees,  there  must  be  cranes,  which  I  could  see  dustering  in 

honey.'  some  trees  ahead;  and  the  adjutant^  as  if 

.                     I      .                       ,  fathoming  my  intentions,  or,  what  is  more 

Day  had  as  yet  hardly  dawned,  but  I  disturbed  him),  let  me  pass  within  mo- 
was  anxious  to  try  and  get  a  shot  at  some  derate  shot  distance, 
flocks  of  elegant  white  cranes  of  a  small  I  was  interested  in  seeing  how  he  cap- 
size which  nightly  roosted  on  a  clump  of  tared  his  prey,  and  watched  him  narrow- 
trees  about  a  mile  distant  from  my  anchor-  ly.  The  bird  stood  like  a  statue,  in  a  foot 
age;  and  my  only  chance  of  being  able  to  of  water  and  mud,  the  long  legs  admi- 
get  sufficiently  near,  was  to  be  there  be-  rably  supporting  the  comparatively  snuill 
fore  they  flew  off  to  their  feeding-grounds  body,  a  long  neck,  and  such  a  bill !  It 
Half  lamenting  I  had  troubled  myself  looked  as  if  it  could  cut  a  man  in  two 
with  any  such  sporting  mania,  yet  unwil-  and  swallow  him«  Presently,  from  a  per- 
ling  to  let  the  Malay  see  what  a  lazy  in-  feet  state  of  quietude,  the  adjutant  was 
dividual  his  captain  was,  I  threw  myself  all  animation,  the  head  moving  rapidly 
into  the  canoe,  grasped  the  paddle,  and  abont  as  if  watching  its  unconscious  prey; 
by  a  stroke  or  two  awoke  to  the  interest  a  rapid  stride  or  two  into  a  deep  giilly  of 
of  the  spot  before  me,  and  the  beauties  water,  a  dive  with  the  prodigious  beak, 
of  a  morning  in  Malaya.  and  then  the  adjutant  held  in  the  air 

The  daydawn  had  already  chased  the  what  looked  like  a  moderate-sized  conger- 
ptars  away  from  one-half  tlie  bright  hea-  eel.  Poor  fish !  it  made  a  noble  f^ht; 
ven  overhead;  the  insect  world,  so  noisy  but  what  diance  had  it  against  an  *oki 
from  set  of  sun  on  the  previous  day,  had  soldier'  who  stood  ten  feet  without  stock- 
ceased  their  shrill  note,  whilst  the  ^oomy  ings,  and  rejoiced  in  a  bill  as  big  as  one's 
forest  shook  off  its  sombre  hue,  and,  thi^,  and  some  four  feet  long  1  The  last 
dripping  with  dew,  glistened  in  many  a  I  saw  of  the  poor  oonger-eel  waa  a  Uvely 
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tick  in  the  air,  M  the  ^soldier'  MfUd  his  be  everywhera    *  Oh  !  Gampar  thou  bod^ 

beak  and  ihook  his  hreak£ut  dowo,  of  a  burnt  mother,  hand  here  the  rice- 

My  molutioo  to  shoot  cranes  alone  apoon  T  shoated  Jadee,  looking  as  solemn 

WS8  not  proof  agaiDst  the  temptation.    I  as  a  Quaker  or  a  haggL    This  rice-spoon, 

aw  before  me,  not  only  a  thup^mg  bird,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  one  in  the 

but— alas!  for  the  fruity  of  a  midship-  vessel;  it  was  made  of  wood,  and  used  for 

man's  appetite — a  joUy  good  breakfast  stirring  the  rice  whilst  cooking  over  the 

is  the  contents  of  his  maw.    A  more  con-  fire;  its  value  to  us  may-be  invested  it 

vinciogiffoofof  my  not  being  a  thorough-  with  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity.    The 

bred  ^rtsman  could  not  be  addu^,  spoon  was  brought,  and  I  tried  to  look  as 

tiian  my  allowing  such  base  feelings  to  solemn  as  Jadee,  who,  calling  to  his  aid 

sctoate  me.    I  siealthUy  laid  my  paddle  the  sanctimonious  Alee,  placed  the  spoon 

into  the  boat,  capped  my  fowling-piece  upon  the  deck  between  him  and  the  wind, 

before  liftine  it  from  between  my  feet;  and  the  pair  of  true  believers  repeated 

bat  the  'old  soldier'  had  his  eye  upon  some  verses  over  it— 'bound  themselves, 

me,  and  directly  I  stopped  paddlmg,  by  a  vow,  to  sacrifice  several  game-cocks 

commensed  to  walk  away  from  his  old  upon  a  favourable  occasion,  and  then  the 

position.   By  the  time  I  took  aim,  a  long  precious  spoon  was  stuck  through  the 

range  intervened  between  ns,  and,  (2  lanyards  of  the  main  rigging,  with  the 

course,  all  I  did  was  to  ruffle  his  featbersi  handle  to  leeward.    I  think  I  should 

and  send  the  *  old  soldier'  off,  as  usual,  at  have  died  from  the  effects  of  suppressed 

*the  double' — ^thus  losing  adjutant  and  mirth,  had  not  the  fury  of  the  squall  and 

fish,  as  well  as  the  cranes,  which  took  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  on  board  of 

%ht  when  the  echoes  of  the  focest  car-  ns  given  me  enough  to  do  to  look  after  the 

lied  the  report  to  them.  safety  of  the  craft.    Jadee,  however,  sat 

quiet^  watching  and  waiting  for  the  eficct 

JADEB  KiLM  THE  wiiTD.  ^  ^^  incantation:  at  last,  down  came  the 

As  we  approached  a  long  low  point  zain,  not  in  drops,  but  in  bucketsful,  and, 

named  Tangong  Bouloo,  or  the  Cape  of  as  usual,  the  wind  fell  entirely.    Hasten- 

Bamboos,  from  the  numbers  of  those  canes  ing  to  get  under  the  rain-awnings  and 

which  were  waving  gracefully  over  it,  my  mats  until  the  weather  cleared  up,  I 

attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  remarked  to  Jadee  that  *the  wind  was 

preparing  for  a  heavy  squall  which  was  fairly  killed/—'  Yes!'  he  replied,  with  a 

rapidly  sweepipg  down  towards  us  from  sly  expression  of  countenance;  *  I  never 

the  distant  hills.    As  the  wind  freshened,  saw  that  charm  fail;  I  never  saw  the  wind 

we  reduced  canvas,  until  the  Emerald  that  could  long  stand  its  effect.    The 

was  flying  along  under  a  close-reefed  fore-  Bajah  of  Jehore  was  the  first  man  who 

tail,  everything  cracking  withaL     The  taught  it  to  me,  and  I  have  found  it 

squall  swept  on;  a  dense  black  mass  of  infidlible. 

cbnds,  cbuged  with  electricity,  a  burst  ^^k. 

'l^?Hr4^\'^"'^  ^  "'i**'''  ^}''  ^?;  Oxford  EamyB,  Co^tinbuted  by  JdemberM 

boat  tremble  to  her  veTTk^^^^^  if  the   Uni^^ty,     1857.     London: 

flash  of  lightning  which  bhnded  one  for  a  Jf^^,^  ^    Parker  &  Son.    8vo,  314 

nunote,  showed  how  close  it  was.    The  ' 


tall  trees  bent  to  the  gale,  the  bamboos 


pp. 


veie  swept  down  like  a  long  row  of  fea-  a  pictueb  op  montaignb. 

then,  and  a  white  streak  of  foam  rushed  Unhappily,  it  was  not  only  the  quaint 

towards  us  as  we  took  in  our  sail,  and  humour,  the  tranquil  cheerfulness,  the 

prepared  to  receive  it  under  bare  poles,  unrestrained,  open-hearted  gossip  of  Mon- 

With  a  shriek  it  struck  us;  the  little  taigne's    writings,  which  recommended 

Emerald  lay  down  to  it  for  a  moment,  them  to  that  age*    They  had  other  sea- 

the  helm  was  put  up,  and  away  she  flew  soning  still  more  to  its  taste.    They  are 

before  the  storm  like  a  snow-flake.    Jadee  stained  and  deformed  throughout  by  nn- 

stood  by  my  side.    *  A  bad  wind,  Touhan;  abashed  and  deliberate  filthine&s  of  Ian- 

wemust  kill  it  !'->-*  Kill  awi^  I  Jadee,'  I  guago,  which  was  but  too  congenial  to 

Rplied,  huigfaing  at  the  idea  of  so  fickle  a  the  deep  corruption  and  profli^y  of  the 

persona^  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  French  society  of  the  time.    Montaigne 

getting  mto  a  uxKpt  with  a  Malay  pirate  is  ever  ready  with  a  foul  illustration,  or 

-^*  kin  away,  by  aU  means ! ' — '  Campar  1 '  shameful  fragment  of  ancient  indecency, 

ibouted  Jadee.   Poor  Campari  he  had  to  Some  of  his  most  striking  and  truthful 
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■tnina  of  reflection  are  broken  in  npon  gives  to  hit  work — ^he  soooeeds  in  throw* 
and  fpoiled  by  a  gratuitoos  wandering  ing  a  real  intensit,  and  often  a  mngular 
after  eome  impure  allasion.  We  read  on  charm,  about  the  oonnnonphee  inddenti 
with  admiration  and  delight,  till  some  and  details  of  an  ordinary  life,  and  a  cha- 
sentence  stops  us — utterly  out  of  place,  racter  of  rciy  moderate  proportions.  His 
and  inserted  as  if  for  mockery — which  inferiority  of  character  even  contributed 
turns  every  other  feeling  into  indignation  to  the  nerfection  of  the  impression  which 
and  disgust.  There  is  no  excuse  to  be  he  has  left  of  it  A  man  of  higher  aims, 
made  for  Montaigne's  grossness.  He  is  of  more  concentrated  purpose— nay,  of  a 
not  hurried  into  it  by  anything  in  his  deeper  and  more  serious  love  of  truth — 
subject;  there  is  not  even  the  pretence  oould  not  have  written  of  himself  with 
of  joke  in  it.  It  was  not  the  fiiult  of  a  the  grotesque  and  contemptuous  inipar- 
young  man;  nor  is  it  the  mere  broad  tialily  with  which  Montaigne  has  care- 
speaking  of  an  unrefined  age.  It  is  the  fully  preserved  the  minutest  flaws  and 
habit  and  predilection  of  his  mind,  when  failures  of  his  mental  organisation,  hunted 
he  was  long  past  forty.  He  admits  that  after  every  trace  of  odd  inconsistency,  and 
it  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  license  of  the  detected  with  such  malicious  and  inexo- 
time;  he  considers  about  it,  and  on  oon-  rable  shrewdness  the  various  shiftings  and 
sideration  maintains  and  defends  it  And,  shadings  of  his  chameleon- like  humour. 
as  Mr  Hal  lam  has  observed,  it  is  worse  Montaigne  was  neither  proud,  nor  modest, 
in  the  essays  of  his  last  years  than  in  his  nor  veiy  much  in  earnest;  and  so  he  was 
earlier  ones.  It  was  indulged  in  because  better  qualified  than  most  men,  both  to 
such  thoughts  and  language  were  to  his  watch  and  to  record  with  oold  fidelity  the 
liking;  and  doubtless  they  were  also  to  curious  and  perplexing  phenomena  of  th« 
the  liking  of  his  readers.  Among  the  inward  and  secret  motions  of  thought  and 
many  bitter  and  sarcastic  things  which  wilL 

he  says  of  his  own  generation,  there  is  *           *           *           *           * 

none  worse  than  the  cynical  sneer  with  There  is  no  order  in  his  description  of 

which  he  appeals  to  their  conscience,  himself.     His  disclosures  drop  out  at 

whether  they  will  not  read  with  as  much  random,  as  they  might  in  conversation; 

pleasure  as  he  has  written.  with  more  reserve  in  his  earlier  essays, 

If  this  had  been  all  that  could  be  said  which  are  comparatively  stiff*,  and  show 

for  Montaigne,  or  against  him,  he  Would  less  of  his  own  material;  but  becoming 

probably  by  this  time  have  been  almost  fuller  as  he  goes  on,  till  in  the  later  ones 

forgotten,  like  so  many  of  his  day,  whose  of  the  third  book  he  is  aliuost  his  only 

influence,  considerable  at  the  moment,  subject:'*-a  thick-set,  square-built,  clumsy 

was  so  mixed  a  one  on  literature;  who  little  man — so  under-sized,  that  he  did 

contributed  to  refine,  but  also  to  corrupt  not  like  walking  on  foot,  because  the 

it;  who  helped  to  transfuse  into  it  the  mud  of  the  sixteenth -century  streets 

force,  the  grace,  the  simplicity,  the  free  bespattered  him  to  his  middle,  and  their 

march  of  the  classic  authors,  but  their  rude  crowds  jostled  and  elbowed  him — 

licentiousness  as  well.    But  Montaigne  so  hisignificant  in  presence,  that,  in  his 

was  something  beyond  thisi    He  was  one  own  house,  he  was  always  getting  from 

of  the  few  who  carve  out  for  themselves  strangers  but  the  fag-end  of  a  bow  which 

a  path  for  their  thoughts  throtigh  the  had  been  b<>g\m  to  his  more  important- 

couinion  and  well-wom^-often  Worn-out  looking  barber;  with  eager  step,  with  a 

and  confused — tracks  of  speech  and  opi-  loud  and  noisy  voice,  restless  and  fidgetty, 

nion.    What  has  given  a  permanent  in-  with  quicksilver,  as  he  says,  in  his  heels, 

terest  to  Montaignes  writings  is  the  phi-  and  eyes  that  could  not  be  kept  from 

losophy  interwoven  with  them;  his  views  wandering  by  the  most  ceremonious  pre- 

of  man  and  of  life,  and  his  way  of  expres-  sence;  awkward  to  the  last  degree  with 

sing  them;  and  with  them  the  description  bis  hands,  writing  a  blotted  scrawl,  which 

which  he  has  left  us  of  himself— -so  boldly  afterwards  he  could  not  read,  and  hope- 

and  resolutely  planned — so  curiously,  and  less  about  the  folding  of  a  letter  or  the 

with  such  humorous  and  unflattering  mi-  cutting  of  a  pen;  a  poor  performer  in 

nutenessy  carried  out  dancing  and  wrestling,  and  never  able  to 

*****  learn  anything  of  swimming,  fencing,  and 

In  spite  of  much  that  offends  and  mudi  vaulting;  a  country  gentleman,  born  and 

that  wearies  us— of  much  that  amply  bred  among  labouring  people,  yet  igno- 

justifies  the  disparaging  namea  which  he  rant  as  a  child  of  the  moat  ordinaiy  ooun- 
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try  ksovledge;  unable  to  saddle  a  horse,  nesB^  brisk  and  active  in  his  bale  old  age, 

or  bold  a  hawk,  or  call  to  a  dog;  uiiable  and,  to  the  last,  always  tiding  three  steps 

to  tell  the  value  of  a  coin  when  he  saw  at  a  time,  as  he  ran  up-stairs;  full  of 

it,  or  to  cast  up  accounts  with  counters  quunt  experiments  for  his  sou's  educa- 

or  on  paper;  not  knowing  the  difference  tion:  sending  him,  as  a  child,  to  be  brought 

between  his  oats  and  his  barley,  his  cab-  up  with  poor  people,  that  he  might  learn 

bages  and  lettuces,  or  the  names  of  the  to  sympathise  with    them    afterwards; 

commonest   implements  of   husbandry;  teaching  him  Latin,  as  his  mother  tongue, 

and— as  he  may  as  well  confess  the  whole  before  S'rench;  and  making  him  learn 

truth— once  surprised  in  utter  ignorance  the  Greek  declensions,  as  arithmetic  and 

why  leaven  was  put  into  bread,  and  wine  geometiy  were  sometimes  taught,  by  way 

was  left  to  ferment;  bored,  almost  b^  of  a  game.    But,  with  all  his  fancies,  he 

joud  the  power  of  expression,  by  the  secured  the  ripest  scholars  within  reach 

ptty  interruptions  and  worries  of  keep-  (among  them  were  Buchanan  and  Mure- 

mg  op  his  property,  of  which  he  had  tus)  for  the  boy's  domestic  tutors.   There 

ii«ver  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  is  something  touching  in  the  veneration 

title-deeds — by  his  steward,  who  is  never  that  Montaigne,  a  man  of  so  different  a 

atisfied  with  the  season — by  his  neigh-  stamp,  feels  for  his  father,  and  the  eager- 

bours,  who  quarrel  among  themselves,  or  ness  with  which  he  seizes  an  opportunity 

encroach  on  him — by  his  farm-buildings,  to  show  it.    Equally  strong  is  the  im- 

vbich  are  always  wanting  to  be  looked  pression  which  he  leaves,  though  the 

after,  and  are  always  going  wrong;  not  image  of  the  man  is  not  so  distinct,  of 

qoite  happy, it  seems,  in  Madame  De  Mon-  his  friendship  with  Etienne  de  la  BoStie: 

taigne's  temper  and  tastes;  continually  a  friendship  soon  closed  by  death,  but 

distressed  at  the  oppression  and  misery  which  remained  to  Montaigne  as  one  of 

of  his  tenants,  in  those  days  of  pUgue  his  most  cherished  and  one  of  his  noblest 

and  war;  harassed  by  the  insecurity  of  possessions  —  a  friendship  the  remem- 

bis  own  house  from  insult  and  plunder,  brance  of  which  seems  to  shoot  like  a 

and  indignant  at  the  weakness  of  the  thrill  into  his  mind,  when  we  least  expect 

laws,  yet  making  it  his  beast  that  it  it,  and  which  he  never  touches  upon, 

never  had  more  than  an  old  porter  for  its  without  making  us  feel  how  perfect  and 

guard,  and  that  it  bad  passed  through  how  beautiful  it  must  have  been: — 
the  troubles  of  the  League  unviolat^        *In  truth,  if  I  compare  all  the  rest  of 

Such  are  some  of  the  traits  which  Mon-  my  life— although,  with  the  grace  of  Qod, 

taigne  has  preserved  of  his  outward  life;  I  have  passed  it  sweetly,  easily,  and,  sav- 

and  he  has  besides  carefully  told  us,  with  ing  the  loss  of  such  a  friend,  exempt  from 

the  loquacity  of  an  old  man  more  precise  heavy  affliction,  full  of  tranquillity  of 

than  delicate,  of  his  habits  of  sleeping  spirit,  having  taken  as  my  full  payment 

and  eating,  his  taste  in  fish,  and  game,  my  natural  and  original  advantages,  with- 

aod  wine,  his  pains  and  ailment^  bis  out  seeking  out  for  others — ^if  I  compare 

austere  customs,  his  hard  and  unwarmed  it  all  with  the  four  years  in  which  it  was 

bed,  his  single  silk  stockings  in  winter,  given  me  to  enjoy,  the  sweet  companion- 

and  bis  resistance  to  spectacles.    Among  ship  and  society  of  this  person,  it  is  but 

the  iooonveniences  of  war,  he  singles  out  amoke — it  is  but  a  dark  and  cheerless 

the  dost  in  which  you  have  to  ride  all  night    Since  the  day  that  I  lost  him — 
day;  and  he  does  not  even  forget  to  re-  „^  , 

ard  that  scratching--scratching  his  ear.  Semper honoSiri^Blv^tis'ohabebo" 
w  to  him  one  of  nature  s  sweetest  gra- 
tifications. He  lets  us  some  way  into  his  — I  do  but  drag  myself  along  without 
family  history.  He  has  preserved,  with  strength;  the  very  pleasures  which  pre- 
great  distinctness,  the  image  of  his  father,  sent  themselves  to  me,  in  lieu  of  consol- 
a  relic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  lived  ing  me,  but  double  my  regret  for  his  loss, 
to  find  himself  a  primitive  and  old-  Each  of  us  was  half  in  everything;  I  feel 
fashioned  man,  one  of  the  old  school,  in  to  myself  as  if  I  were  robbing  him  of  his 
tbe  sixteenth;  light-hearted  and  simple,  share.' 

fiill  of  pious  ways  and  practices,  and  a        And  yet  that  death  was  itself  a  preci- 

niiracle  of  purity  in  word  and  life  to  the  ous  memory.   How  noble  are  these  words 

yoenger  generation;  illiterate,  bat  an  ad-  on  the  early  death  of  the  hopeful  and 

mirer  of  letters;  a  great  builder,  a  popu-  aspiring;  words  in  which,  though  he  does 

Iv  magistrate,  devoted  to  coantiy  buai-  not  mention  La  Beetle's  name,  it  is  plain 
Vol.  XXV.  Q 
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that  he  was  thinking  of  him: — *  There  its  btunness — shrinking  *not  from  the 

are  brave  and  fortunate  deaths.    I  have  crowd  of  men,  but  of  affiurs;'  in  all  that 

seen  the  thread  and  progress  of  a  mar-  he  did,  in  his  reading,  in  his  talk,  in  his 

vellous  rise,  in  the  flower  of  its  growth,  way  of  writing,  jealous  of  his  absolute 

cut  short  by  death;  but  with  so  proud  an  liberty,  jealous  of  his  exemption  from 

end,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  man's  as-  trouble;  indolent,  yet  capable  of  a  quick 

piring  and  high-hearted  purposes  bad  no-  and  sudden  spring,  ^ttn  e»prii  prin-msulr 

thing  in  them  so  exalted  as  was  their  tier;^  making  a  plunge  at  the  knot  of 

interruption;   he  attained,  without  the  the  question,  and  into  the  thickest  of  the 

journey,  to  the  mark  he  had  set  to  him-  difficulty,  but  without  spirit  and  interest 

self,  more  grandly  and  gloriously  than  to  persevere,  if  the  first  spring  Called; 

was  contained  in  his  desire  and  his  hopes;  keenly  alive  to  the  mysteries  and  onoer- 

and  in  his  fall  he  shot  beyond  the  power  tainties  of  life,  but  witii  little  care  for 

and  the  renown  which  he  aimed  at  in  his  their  solution,  and  little  belief  in  its  pos- 

running.'  siUlity;   a  wanderer  over  all  fields  of 

thought,  rather  than  a  labourer,  just  as 
HiB  CHABAOTKR.  fce  loved  to  waudor  in  his  travels,  without 
And  for  the  man  himself,  in  his  inward  fixed  time  or  goal,  and  turning  aside  from 
bent  and  features,  his  singularities  of  his  road,  or  retracing  his  day's  jonniey, 
manner,  his  fancies  and  humours,  we  for  the  sake  of  any  unexplored  obje<^ 
have  him  before  us  in  every  variety  of  Not  for  the  renown  of  Sallust  would  be 
light:  a  brisk,  elastic,  cheerful,  communi-  bind  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  the 
cative  personage,  not  ill-satisfied  with  history  of  his  times,  though  his  finends 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  flow  of  grave  self-  told  him  that,  from  his  wide  observation 
depreciating  comment  and  amusiug  con-  and  independent  mind,  he  was  so  capable 
fidences  about  his  own  incapacity  with  of  it.  For  no  consideration  would  be 
which  he  overwhelms  us;  full  of  gay  ban-  *  break  his  head '  for  sdenoe,  of  however 
ter,  and  sly  irony,  and  sharp  sarcasm;  great  value  it  might  be.  We  see  him, 
fiill  of  doubts  and  contradictions  where  in  conversation,  sociable,  yet  nice  in  his 
other  people  see  things  plain,  or  take  choice— Mte  de  cotupoffwie,  nan  de  troupe 
them  for  granted;  careless  and  scornful  —cold,  and  round,  and  dry,  when  not  at 
of  the  show  of  wisdom,  and  affecting  for  home  with  his  company — *car  mon  aller 
himself  the  plain,  native,  unqualified  n'est  pas  naturdy  n  ce  n'etf  d  pUin£ 
reality,  in  thoughts  and  words;  a  man  voile;  absent  and  silent,  where  the  talk 
abounding  in  distrust  and  misgivings  was  small  and  commonplace;  giving  the 
about  pretences  and  outsides,  but  also  in  most  stupid  and  silly  answers,  and  show- 
hearty  sympathy  and  admiration  for  what  ing  the  most  childish  ignorance  of  (mli- 
is  great  and  noble;  thoroughly  appreci-  nary  things,  *ottt  of  which  two  qualities,' 
ating  the  delicacy,  or  strength,  or  refined  he  says,  *I  have  gained  that  five  or  six 
harmony,  t>f  a  high  character,  thoroughly  stories  might  have  been  made  of  me,  true 
honouring  the  genuine  learning  of  a  Justus  ones,  too,  as  ridiculous  as  are  told  of  any 
Lipsius,  or  an  Adrian  Tumebus,  tho-  one,  be  be  who  he  may:'  in  his  oonver- 
roughly  entering  into  the  exoellendes  of  sation  with  the  great^  breaking  through 
those  *  rich  and  great  natures,'  whom  com-  all  etiquette  with  the  eager  frankness  of 
mon  report  had  made  famous.  Shrewd,  his  address,  going  straight  to  the  iioint, 
independent,  obstinate,  wayward,  he  trusts  and  presenting  himself  ^fieremenl  ei  mm- 
no  one  but  himself,  and  himself  not  much,  ffrement*  to  those  whom  he  moat  honour- 
The  right  to  be  inconsistent  he  will  de>  ed;  losing  love,  though  *never  did  any 
fend  to  the  death:  *  Je  me  desavoue  sans  man  do  less  to  be  hated,'  by  the  reserve 
cesse.'  He  turns  away  with  loathing  from  of  his  ordinary  oouversation ;  spoiling  the 
the  absorbing  care  and  Ubour,  the  so-  best  story  in  telling  it;  unable  to  prepare 
lemnity,  the  dull  weary  weight,  the  stiff-  a  speech  in  his  head,  or  to  keep  in  his 
ness,  which  hangs  on  the  world;  a  hater  mind  the  successive  points  of  what  had 
of  ceremony,  of  sadness,  of  constraint,  of  been  said  to  him;  put  out,  and  brought 
effort,  of  idl  obligation,  assiduity,  and  to  a  stand-still,  if  interrupted;  but  bunt- 
constancy;  of  all  that  he  was  tied,  and  ing  forth  into  the  most  animated,  and 
forced,  and  expected  to  do;  a  man  who  continuous,  and  vehement  speech,  beoom- 
'  loved  and  cultivated'  himself^  and  made  ing  a  loud,  and  rapid,  and  gesticolatijig 
it  his  pride  that  he  belonged  only  to  G«acon,  when  some  sudden  reason  forced 
himself;  not  afraid  of  society,  but  only  of  him,  or  some  congenial  society  and  £avoar- 
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ite  aigament  drew  him  out,  when  aome  forced:  the  more  he  disiniste  it^  the  more 
worthy  antagonist  pat  him  on  his  mettle,  it  becomes  confused;  he  must  solicit  it  as 
or  some  stafnd  and  unfiur  adversary  pro-  if  it  were  *  by  chanoei  and  as  if  not  caring; 
Yoked  him.  We  see  him  watching  curi-  if  he  presses  it,  it  bewilders  itself,  and, 
ously  the  prooesses  of  his  mind,  noticing  when  once  it  has  begun  to  lose  its  foot- 
the  rtiange  and  sadden  way  in  which  ing,  the  more  he  sounds  it,  the  more  it 
thoughts  fliioot  into  the  mind,  open  out,  becomes  entangled;  it  will  serve  him  at 
and  vanish;  the  effect  on  them,  and  on  its  own  time— not  at  his;'  and  he  con- 
their  force  and  meaning,  of  chance  cir-  soles  himself,  optimist  that  he  is,  on  the 
cufflstanoes,  movement^  soonds,  tones,  badness  of  his  memory — so  bad,  that  it 
accents;  the  perversity  with  which  some,  fails  to  recognise  bis  own  compositions— 
which  seem  oar  freshest,  and  deepest,  by  reflecting  that  it  has  cut  him  off  from 
and  dearest,  present  themselves  on  the  the  ways  of  ambition,  and  prevented  him 
most  inooDvenient  and  inoongraooS'Occfr-  from  boring  and  deafening  his  friends  by 
Hoos,  when  we  cannot  arrest,  or  pursue,  the  stream  of  his  talk,  and,  like  some  of 
or  leoord  them.  He  laments  how  a  his  acquaintances — sensible  men,  too-^ 
thought,  which  seemed  distinctly  shaped  by  the  length  of  his  stories. 
and  strongly  impressed  on  us,  slips  into 

cbudinesa,  as  soon  as  we  take  np  the  pen  bib  tike. 

to  write,  and  baffles  oar  attempts  to  re«-        And  again,  with  many  curious  inciden- 
eover  it;  and  bow  there  always  *  remains    tal  notices  of  the  feelings  and  political 
in  the  seal  a  certain  troubled  image  of    condition  of  his  age,  we  have  most  strongly 
our  thoagbt,  which  presents,  as  in  a    marked,  how  dissonant  to  his  nature  were 
<iream,  a  better  form  than  that  which  we    the  times  in  which  he  lived — dissonant 
hare  used,  bat  which  we  cannot  get  hold    in  their  cruelty  and  falsehood  to  his  kindly 
of  and  work  out;'  *a  view  of  the  land    nature  and  straightforward  honesty— dis- 
beyond,  but  a  confused  and  misty  one,    sonant  in  their  stirring  greatness  and 
which  we  cannot  disentangle.'    He  ob-    eventful  energy  to  his  aversion  to  deci- 
terTes  the  strange  way  in  which  he  invo-    sion,  earnestness,  and  trouble.    Not  but 
lontarily  imitated  the  language  of  the    that  there  was  much  to  interest  him. 
book  last  read,  the  dialect  of  those  he    He  watched  with  the  liveliest  wonder, 
^ed  with,  the  catch-words,  and  oaths,    and  almost  with  awe,  the  New  World  of 
and  exclamations  round  him,  even  the    the  West,  with  its  strange  nations,  and, 
tricks,  and  grimaces,  and  ways  of  speak-    in  those  days,  its  sad  fortunes.    He  ob- 
in^  which  cUspleaaed  or  amused  him.  He    served  with  anxiety,  and  yet  with  admi- 
reoords  minutely  the  various  phases  of    ration,  the  growth  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
sensation,  thought,  and  memory,  which    the  singular  organisation  and  discipline 
be  went  through,  after  an  accident  which,    of  their  armies.     But  at  home  and  in 
for  the  time,  took  away  his  senses.    He    Europe,  he  found  little  but  what  raised 
dwells  feelingly  on  the  strange  caprices    in  him  aversion  and  contempt.   He  hated 
uid  fiulores  of  memory:   if  something    the  Reformation  with  the  most  entire 
OMoes  into  hia  head,  and  be  must  cross    hatred;  his  conservative  instincts,  and 
his  courtyard  to  write  it  down  in  his    his  readiness  to  doubt,  combined  to  make 
libraiy,  he  most  give  it  to  some  one  to    him  look  with  fear  on  the  opening  to  the 
^eep  for  him,  lest  it  should  evaporate  on    world  at  Uirge  of  questions  to  which  he 
the  way;  if  a  thought  occurs  to  him  on    shut  his  eyes;  he  charged  it  with  being 
boiseback,  when  he  is  not  expecting  it —    but  an  external  arbitrary  reformation, 
ttid  it  is  then,  he  says,  when  the  neoes-    which  left  the  vices  of  its  votaries,  their 
Bty  of  the  road  stops  talk,  that  his  deep-    ambition,  their  pride,  their  avarice,  un- 
eat  and  most  playful  ones,  and  those  that    amended;  and  cast  a  bitter  sneer  at  the 
please  him  most,  are  produced -— the    reformer,  apparently  Beza,  who  *  with  one 
^»Ds»  is,  that  his  memory  vrill  only  give    hand  presented  to  the  people  verses  pre- 
bim  \Mk  the  aolow  of  the  thought^  gay,    eminent  both  in  beanty  and  licentious- 
<w  sad,  or  strange,  like  that  of  dreams,    ness,  and  with  the  other  the  sourest  theo- 
hot  the  substance  is  gone  irretrievably;    logioil  reformation  that  the  world  had 
<rf  his  servants'  names,  he  can  remember,    broken  its  £ast  upon  for  many  a  day.'  In 
P^aps,  that  they  have  three  syllables,    France,  he  saw  nothing  but  Hhe  speo- 
tbat  tits  sound  is  rough,  that  they  begin    tacle  of  a  public  death.'    He  found  him- 
or  end  with  a  particular  letter,  and  no-    self  in  times  *  when  every  French  gentle- 
^iog  more.    And  memory  is  not  to  be    man  saw  himself  from  hour  to  hour  on 
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the  point  of  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortune;'  were  not  in  the  way  of  that  fierce  wild 

nay,  when,  as  a  natural  reason  for  edu-  world  around  him.    *  Je  m*aime  trop,'  he 

eating  a  boy  to  bear  pain  with  fortitude,  says.    He  professes,  with  the  most  un- 

the  prospect  presented  itself  of  his  some  qualified  frankness,  to  prize  &r  too  highly 

dayor  other,  in  the  mere  course  of  things,  his  leisure  and  his  liberty,  to  sacrifiee 

incurring  legal  punishment,  and  having  them  for  those  *high  and  commanding 

to  bear  the  prison  and  the  rack.    And,  fortunes*  which  were  being  fought  for 

terrible  as  were  the  ferocity  and  the  vio-  and  won  on  all  sides.     He  is  not  ill 

lence,  the  undissembled  contempt   for  pleased  to  remember  that  one  side  called 

good  faith  and  truth  was  more  dreadful  him  Guelf,  and   the  other  GhibelUne. 

still.    It  raised  Montaigne's  cynical  hu-  Doggedly  realising  his  condition  and  its 

mour  to  the  highest  pitch.     He  pro-  perils,  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  ordi- 

fesses  to  admit,  with  a  coolness  worthy  nary  precautions  and  restraints  which  it 

of  Machiavelli.  that  wickedness  plays  a  prescribed.    In  Guyenne,  the  very  focus 

necessary  and  indispensable  part  in  ce-  of  the  civil  war,  in  spite  of  his  known 

menting  the  public  weal:  *  the  public  good  professions  and  equally  known  lukewarm- 

requires  that  there  should  be  people  to  ness,  he  refuses  to  fortify  his  house — he 

betray,  to  lie,  to  massacre;'  he  only  bar-  has  Mefb  it  to  the  stars  to  guard;'  he 

gains  that  he  may  be  excused  in  favour  boasts  with  immense  glee  that  it  has 

of  others  more  obedient  and  more  supple;  never  been  violated,  and  that  in  moments 

but  ho  is  not  so  unfashionable  as  to  set  of  treachery  and  danger  his  undoubting 

up  the  exclusive  claims  of  openness  and  trustfulness  and  bold  frankness  have  oon- 

foir  dealing,  except  on  his  own  private  lured  away  the  mischief.    *  Je  doute,'  is 

account — *  je  ne  veux  pas  priver  la  trom-  ms  confession,  *  si  je  peux  assez  honn^te- 

perie  de  son  rang:  ce  seroit  mat   en-  ment  avoner  k  oombien  vil  prix  da  repos 

tendre  le  monde;  je  sais  qu'elle  a  servi  et  tranquillity  de  ma  vie,  je  I'ai  plus  de 

Bouvent  profitablement,  et  qu'elle  main-  moiti6  pass^e  en  la  ruyne  de  mon  pays.' 

tient  et  nourrit  la  plus  part  des  vaca-  He  liked  to  sharpen  the  contrast  between 

tions  des  hommes.'    His  cool  and  shrewd  his  absence  of  excitement,  his  cool  way 

sagacity  shows  him  how  tenacious  of  life  of  going  through  public  duties,  with  the 

are  old  states  and  constitutions,  even  in  restlessness,  and  effort,  and  display,  all 

their  most  hopeless  disorder — *  tout  ce  round  him.    He  is  only  too  happy  that 

qui  bransle  ne  torobe  pas:'  but  amid  the  his  mayoralty  at  Bordeaux  should  have 

helplessness  of  the  laws,  the  downfal  of  passed    without    anything   remarkable, 

the  royal  authority,  the  anarchy  of  the  *  lis  disent  cette  mienne  vacation  a'^tre 

feudal  nobles  and  gentry — *  nos  tiercelets  pass^  sans  marque  et  sans  trace.     H  est 

et  quartelets  des  rois' — ^the  savage  exas-  bon !  on  accuse  ma  cessation  en  an  temps 

peration  and  relentless  craft  of  every  oh  quasi  UnU  le  monde  etoit  efmwdneu 

party,  the  misery  and  hopelessness  of  the  de  trop  faired 
poor,  the  apparent  vanity  of  the  hope 

that  some  one  would  try  being  just  and  his  yibws  of  lifb. 
true,  merely  as  a  means  to  power— Mon-  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  picture  which 
taigne  seems  to  give  up  his  country  as  he  shows  us  by  glimpses,  of  so  much  love 
lost.  *  Let  us  thank  fortune  that  it  has  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  spite  of  snrround- 
made  us  live  in  a  time  not  soft,  not  feeble,  ing  danger  and  trouble— of  a  coarse  so 
not  idle — one  that,  if  it  would  not  be  generally  fortunate,  and  so  happy  to  look 
famous  for  any  other  reason,  will  at  least  back  to — of  advantages  for  the  most  part 
be  famous  for  its  misfortunes.'  allowed  their  full  play — of  so  much  free 
He  did  not  shrink  from  taking  a  side:  and  hearty  swing  of  a  rich  and  vigorous 
the  laws,  he  says,  had  chosen  it  for  him,  nature;  to  read  his  cheerful  recognitions 
and  he  served  the  king.  He  seems  to  that  bis  lot  was  such  a  congenial  and  suit- 
have  been  familiar  with  the  court;  and  a  able  one— his  manly  and  honest  avowals 
thorough  Frenchman,  he  was  enthusiastic  that  he  was  a  man  made  for  prosperous 
in  his  love  of  Paris — *  which  he  never  days,  only  good  in  them;  and  bis  equally 
ceased  to  love,  however  oflfended  with  honest  avowals  that  when  pain  and 
France— that  great  city,  by  which  alone  trouble  came  he  did  not  find  them  so 
he  was  a  Frenchman.'  But  the  zeal,  the  bad  as  he  had  imagined  them.  In  mea- 
earnestness,  the  thoroughness  of  a  par-  suring  his  self-indulgent  love  of  ease,  his 
tisan  he  utterly  disclaims  for  the  cause  *  fainlftntise,'  we  must  take  account  of 
that  h^  thought  the  best.    His  tastes  the  strong  irony  which  runs  through  his 
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confessions  against  himself — his  keen  ceive  that  there  can  be  anything  so  ex- 
sense  and  admiration  of  all  that  is  noble  cellent  and  refined  as  friendship  in  niar- 
and  generous — ^his  shrewd  and  thorough  riage. 
insight  into  the  aelf-deceits  and  disguises 

which  lurk  about  the  talk  and  professions  his  resemblance  ix  some  *  mer  or 
of  busy  men.  And  it  is  impossible  not  the  time.' 
to  be  strock  with  the  calm  and  real  way  And  if  Montaigne  wanted  the  moral 
in  which,  dieerfal  and  pleasure-loving  tone,  he  also  wanted  many  of  the  powers 
man  as  he  is,  he  contemplates  the  look  which  are  requisite  to  make  a  great 
and  tlie  approaches  of  death,  eyes  it  with  thinker;  and  he  was  far  from  using  those 
a  strange  and  fearless  interest,  traces  rare  endowments  which  he  had  to  their 
with  thankfulness  the  gentle  ways  in  full  advantage.  His  philosophy  is  a 
which  natnre  prepares  us  for  it,  *  lends  poor  and  unworthy  one,  though  his  mind 
us  her  hand,  and  gives  us  courage,'  and  was  so  large  and  his  insight  so  keen.  He 
makes  the  passagefrom  youth  and  strength  noted  what  came  before  him  as  chance 
to  eld  age — which  would  be  so  intolerable  rather  than  design  brought  it  under  his 
if  abrupt — so  gradual  and  so  insensible,  inquisitive  and  penetrating  eye;  but  he 
*  that  we  are  tamed  to  it,  and  feel  no  had  not  the  patience,  the  wish,  perhaps 
ihock  when  youth  dies  in  us,  which  is  in  not  the  capacity,  to  grasp  together  firmly, 
reality  a  harder  death  than  the  total  and  in  their  relative  bearings,  a  series  of 
death  of  a  feeble  life' — ^with  the  strong  observations.  He  unfolds,  but  does  not 
hold  he  has  of  the  truth,  that  life  and  gather  up.  He  studies  truth  in  succes- 
death  are  of  a  piece—*  nou$  ne  devenons  aive  portions,  but  never  detains  and  em- 
poi  aulru  pour  mourir* — and  the  wish  braces  them  in  one.  Its  rays  fall  on  his 
that  it  might  find  him  doing  his  ordinary  mind  clear  and  strong,  but  they  pass 
work,  *phuiting  his  cabbages,  with  most  through  it  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
of  his  garden  unfinished.*  But,  on  the  never  converge:  he  has  no  power  of  bring- 
other  bandy  a  far  less  pleasant  view  is  ing  them  to  a  focus.  In  the  forcible  re- 
£oroed  on  oa.  His  deep  and  overwhelm-  presentation  which  his  book  gives  of  the 
iflg  sense  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  of  variety,  the  mixture,  the  contlicting  ap- 
the  smailness  of  his  greatest  plans,  and  pearances  of  the  world,  there  is  no  care 
the  emptiness  of  his  greatest  achieve-  shown  to  find  the  key,  or  to  trace  a  pre- 
i&eots,  seems  to  be  for  ever  crushing  down  dominant  purpose  or  tendency.  But  this 
in  him  the  idea  of  duty,  the  wish  for  very  absence  of  concentration,  of  balano- 
g"od,  the  thought  of  immortality.  That  ing,  of  construction,  contributes,  perhaps, 
cherished  liberty — ^that  playful  sturdiness  to  the  liveliness  of  his  separate  concep- 
in  asserting  his  exemption  from  care  and  tions.  He  has  no  temptation  to  qualify, 
effort — ^tbat  open  frankness,  which  warns  to  eliminate,  to  soften  down,  and  pare 
joa  against  taking  it  all  for  earnest,  away.  When  the  opposite  aspect,  the 
when  he  confesses  his  low  standard  and  limiting  or  complimentary  truth,  comes 
low  aims,  is>  at  bottom,  the  inspiration  round  in  its  turn,  he  will  deal  with  it 
and  the  preaching  of  a  deep-rooted  self-  equally  boldly  and  without  reserve:  mean- 
ishoess.  There  is  no  hiding  that  domi-  while,  he  is  engrossed  with  the  one  im- 
nant  feature  of  the  ^Eaaais^  under  an  af-  mediately  present.  At  any  rate,  so  it  is, 
fectation  of  honestly  avowing  it  for  the  that  though  the  e£fect  of  his  meditations, 
purpose  of  disparaging  it.  With  his  keen  as  a  whole,  is  confused  and  uncertain,  his 
and  thoroughgoing  sagacity  he  saw  into  sayings  and  trains  of  thought,  one  by  one, 
&Dd  hated  much  in  the  current  morality  strike  the  mind  and  fasten  on  the  me- 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  not  mory  with  a  force  which  witnesses  to  the 
offended  at — their  falsehood,  their  cruelty,  sagadtyand  genius  which  has  produced 
their  injustice,  their  intrigues  and  reatleaa-  them. 

ness.  But  he  showed  to  the  full,  though  Books  were  comparatively  few  in  Mon- 

in  a  subtler  and  more  refined  form,  their  taigne's  day,  and  the  avenues  to  real 

epicurean  worldliness;  and  he  did  not  knowledge  were  choked  up  and  nncer- 

even  disguise  that  he  had  imbibed  without  tain.     He  himself  was  peculiarly  alive 

Kniple  their  gross  sensuality.  Montaigne  to   their  difficulties  and  imperfections. 

says  many  b^utiful  and  noble  things  of  Yet  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  of 

friendship— '  there  is  nothing  that  he  human  interest  to  which  his  attention 

knows  80  well  to  do  as  to  be  a  friend;'  had  not  been  directed,  and  on  which  he 

bat  be  does  not  seem  able  even  to  con-  had  not  some  shrewd  opinion  to  express. 
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The  man  of  anivenal  knowledge  was  not  And  then  she  moves  her  head  slowlj 

an  unheard-of  character  in  those  days;  on  the  pillow,  and  leans  her  fiioe  towards 

hut  the  man  of  universal  inquisitive-  Anna,  and  takes  a  long,  dreamy  look  into 

ness,  the  man  without  knowledge,  whose  the  sister-&ce  that  can  hardly  see  her 

thoughts  were  awakened  and  set  astir  by  through  the  tears, 

every  fresh  object,  however  familiar  or  Then  she  closes  her  soft,  sad  blue  eyes, 

however  strange,  had  not  yet  become  so  and  soon  wanders  away  into  dream-land, 

common.    Montaigne  represents,  imper-  They  all  thought  she  would  soon  be  leav- 

fectly  enough  in  some  ways,  but  very  per-  ing  them,  and  they  stood  weeping  on  the 

fectly  in  others,  the  educated  man  of  shore  of  this  life,  while  she  was  going  to 

modem  times — a  man  whose  powers  have  the  brighter  life  beyond.  There  was  given 

probably  been  developed  and  strength-  to  her  in  that  last  hour,  after  all  her 

ened  by  some  special  study  or  pursuit,  weary  wanderings,  to  see  a  bright  gjleam 

but  who  has  been  trained  to  perceive  and  of  golden  gloiy,  that  came  down  from  the 

feel  a  much  wider  field  of  action,  of  cha-  Eternal  in  rosy  richness,  and  was  sent,  it 

racter,  of  knowledge  all  around  him;  and  may  be,  to  cheer,  in  that  dark  hoar,  by 

whose  interest  and  thoughtfulness  find  its  measureless  brightness  and  beauty. 

subjects  to  fasten  on,  whenever  the  course  But  first  there  was  a  thick  darkness, 

of  his  reading  or  the  chances  of  his  life  she  thought,  and  she  was  there;  it  was 

cany  him  into  it    Such  men  may,  in-  the  darkest  darkness  she  ever  was  in, 

deed,  be  but  superficial  and  meddling  it  was  so  very  dark  and  dreary, 

triflers,   without    patience    or   purpose.  And  there  were  voices  calling  through 

But,  if  they  are  men  of  practised  mind,  the  darkness;  some  weak,  wailing  voices, 

possessed  of  real  force  and  spring,  they  as  of  girls  and  little  children,  very  weak, 

will  show,  even  under  the  disadvantage  and  wailing  mournfully,  the  darkness  was 

of  approaching  an  unaccustomed  subject,  so  dark  and  dreary.    And  the  weak  and 

the  play  and  discipline  of  their  intelli-  wailing  voices  were  answered  by  Ioul 

gence;  and  the  fresh  and  bold  handling  laughter,  mocking  laughter;  and  away 

of  even  an  unskilled  master-hand  may  somewhere  in  thedaikness  chains  clanked, 

leave  something  behind  for  remembrance  and  hideous  noises  were  made.  And  some 

and  admiration.    Montaigne's  conception  called  out  in  the  darkness,  *  Kill,  kill;' 

of  nature  and  the  world  was  a  wide  and  loud  was  the  joy  and  fierce  the  modcoy 

lofty  one;  and  whatever  was  found  within  at  the  sound. 

that  vast  circle,  was  to  him  a  matter  to  She  was  in  the  darkness,  she  thongfat, 

take  note  of,  to  inquire  into,  to  look  at  deep  down  in  some  dungeon;  and  among 

in  its  genuine  and  natural  aspect  the  voices  seemed  one  that  she  knew,  and 

she  shuddered  as  she  heard  it      Then 

Nightshade:  a  Novel.    By  Wm.  John-  there  came,  stealing  over  her,  a  joy- 

ston,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  394  pp.   Lon-  breath,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  not 

don:  B..  Bentley.  lost  Some  one  touched  her  hand  gentJy, 

BEHIND  THB  YBiL.  and  she  rose  and  passed  through  the 

The  shadows  are  falling,  one  evening  darkness,  out  of  the  dungeon,  up  into 

in  the  early  spring  —  a  cold  and  windy  the  upper  air. 

evening,  eerie  without  and  chill  within.  A  voice  beside  her  said,  *  Behold ! ' 

It  is  early,  yet  the  curtains  are  drawn  in  She  did  not  know  the  voice,  but  she  felt, 

the  room  that  Mrs  Walpole  died  in;  for  in  its  gentleness  and  beauty,  that  it  was 

in  that  room,  behind  the  white  curtains,  the  voice  of  that  one  who  had  oome  to 

lies  her  dying  daughter,  Emily.  her  in  the  dreary  darkness,  and  would 

And  round  the  bed  stand  sympathising  not  leave  her  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
mourners:  Anna  and  Charles,  Mrs  Mln-  And  she  looked,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
tosh  and  May  Wilmington.  Emily's  f&ce  voice,  down  through  the  darkness;  and 
was  thin  and  pale — very ;  but,  as  the  dark  as  it  was  to  others,  nothing  was  hid 
lamplight  falls  gently  upon  it  through  atthevoioeof  the  one  who  said*  Behold." 
the  white  curtains,  it  seems  to  shine  in  A  city,  with  towers  and  colunma,  lay 
its  whiteness.  below — a  grand  and  beautiful  dty,  sleep- 
Emily  turns  her  head  round  to  the  side  ing  on  the  mountain  bosoms  of  the  earth, 
where  Mrs  Mlntosh  is  leaning  on  May  Over  the  city  was  a  long  historic  roll. 
Wilmington,  and  Emily  looks  a  love-look  Two  wondrous  beings  held  it  All  things 
at  them  both — a  look  that  they  remem-  were  written  therein  that  had  been  done 
bered  for  ever.  by  the  rulers  and  people  of  tiiat  city. 
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By  the  roll  stood  a  6gare  clad  in  light,  And  behind  the  shining  figures  troop- 

readily  silently  now,  and  soon  to  read  ing  out  of  the  gate,  was  One  who  had 

the  annals  of  the  city  in  a  Toice  that  robed  them  all  in  white  when  they  came, 

aboold  sound  through  the  world.  some  from  the  fire,  and  some  from  the 

And  by  the  roll  stood  another  figure,  flood,  up  to  that  place  of  holy  joy.    He 

Darkness  incarnate,  that  seemed  as  if  he  looked  on  them  benignly  as  they  looked 

would  have  snatched  the  written  stoiy  on  the  roll,  for  He  had  suflfered  and  would 

from  the  band  of  the  two  that  held  it,  triumph  in  them.    And  now,  gathering 

bat  for  the  glittering  sword  that  rested  round  the  Dark  One,  came  crowding  a 

under  the  right  hand  of  him  that  was  strange  band.    Some  of  the  figures  wore 

reading  the  scrolL  tiaras,  some  mitres,  and  some  wore  gar- 

The  Yoice  that  had  bidden  her  look  ments  of  blue  and  scarlet,  that  they  were 

DOW  snd  *  Read;'  and  she  drew  near,  trying  in  Tain  to  tear  off  and  cast  away, 

snd  saw  in  the  scroll  a  strange  and  fearful  as  they  were  impelled  forwards,  by  a 

tale.    As  she  read,  the  writing  seemed  power  they  could  not  resist,  to  join  the 

to  lire,  and  the  words  that  were  written  throng  that  was  crowding  round  the  red- 

nsde  her  feel  as  if  she  was  liying  and  eyed  Darkness.    But  strangest  of  all  was 

acting  in  the  time  of  which  they  told,  it,  that  certain  figures  among  these,  who 

And  80  she  saw  where  was  written —  had  borne  great  names,  and  been  called 

'The  blood  of  the  martyrs.'  *  saints'  by  their  worshippers,  were  com- 

And  there  appeared  an  old  man,  lean-  pelled  to  appear,  with  the  bloody  deeds, 

isg  on  a  chUd,  fleeing  firom  a  mountain  and  blasphemous  words,  and   treasons 

cottage.     The  old  man  bent  down  to  against  Heaven  which  they  had  incited, 

vhisper  something  to  the  child,  and  the  fastened  round  them  as  asbestos  garments, 

child  went  back  and  came  out  with  a  that  would  bum  in  and  in,  into  their 

book.  Jnst  then  three  soldiers  appeared,  souls  for  ever,  but  be  impervious  to  the 

marked  each  with  a  white  cross.    They  fiercest  heat  that  would  be  the  torment 

took  the  book,  killed  the  old  man  with  of  undying  demona 

the  sword,  fired  the  little  mountain  home,  Just  then,  pealing  down  from  the  gol- 

vA  bade  the  little  child  curse  the  book,  den  gate,  a  voice  reached  the  dty  that 

sod  the  story  it  had  learned  from  a  dead  lay  below  in  the  darkness.  It  came  down 

mother.  And  then,  because  it  said  *  No,  for  like  a  sound  of  music  to  some  poor  sleepers 

I  love  Jesus!'  they  killed  it  too,  poor  diild,  in  that  city,  and  wakened  them  up  ftom 

and  tossed  it  into  the  burning  flames.  their  slumbers,  as  it  cried — 

She  turned  away,  weeping  at  the  sight,  *  Come  out  of  her,  my  people;  come 

just  dimly  seeing  figures  of  pale  mothers  away  1' 

clasping  their  hSbes,  of  young  girls  pasa-  From  dungeons,  and  prisons,  and  homes 

ing  away  in  a  fire  from  earth,  of  sacred  of  fear,  came  timidly  forth  poor  trembling 

men  looking  upwa^  and  dying  as  they  figures;  out  into  the  darkness  they  came, 

looked— a  long  procession,  all  marked  by  hastening  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  of 

svord  and  fire,  charred  by  flame  or  bathed  music  that  had  cried  to  them,  in  a  voice 

in  blood;  and  when  she  would  have  asked  that  the  city  heard  not — 

who  they  all  were  who  suffered  sadly,  she  *  Come  out  of  her,  my  people;  come 

»w  written  over  them —  away  I' 

'The  martyrs  of  Jesus.'  A  strange  sight  then  was  seen.  Round 

Just  then  there  opened,  &r  away  up  the  city  was  a  ring  of  fire;  in  mid  air 

in  heaven,  a  gate  of  gold,  and  out  of  it  it  hung,  lighting  the  spires,  and  domes, 

psssed  a  white  and  glittering  throng.    A  and  columns,  but  awakening  not  the 

flood  of  soft  light  made  the  bright  figures  sleepers. 

shine;  their  faces  were  radiant  with  un-  The  angel  that  had  read  the  roll  silently 

measured  and  endless  joy.  looked  up  to  the  FaithfiU  One  at  the 

They  came  in  glory  out  of  the  golden  golden  gate;  and  the  One  at  the  golden 

gate,  and  looked,  all  of  them,  at  the  un-  gate  looked  once  at  the  glittering  throng, 

folding  roll  in  the  angels'  hands.    As  and  then  said — 

they  looked  at  it,  it  seemed  that  red  eyes  '  Pronounce  the  doom !' 

burned  in  the  Incarnate  Darkness,  and  Slowly  round  the  city  fell  the  fiery 

that  baffled  hate  and  nge  came  in  white  ring.    Down  it  came,  till  it  made  the 

smoke  from  his  mouth,  as  he  looked  on  mountain-tops  bum  brightly;  and  just 

that  once  martyred  but  now  triumphant  when  it  touched  the  ground,  and  none 

throng  might  pass  out  of  the  city  for  ever,  the 
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sleepen  in  the  city  wakened  op,  to  be  Morning  Star.  That  Bright  Star  waa  the 
wedded  by  that  ring  to  death.  Faithful  and  True;  and  the  trembling 
And  then,  with  loud  voice,  the  mighty  ones  of  earth,  who  had  ever  looked  for 
angel  that  stood  by  the  roll  read  out  the  the  rising  of  that  Star,  now  shone  with  a 
dreadful  deeds  of  that  city  of  doom;  the  light  that  was  brighter  than  the  bright- 
world  wakened  up  from  its  long  slumber  uess  of  the  sun. 
to  hear  the  reading;  and  a  bright  tran-  Suflfering  souls  needed  no  longer  to 
scendent  light,  that  shone  over  the  earth  cry,  in  tears  and  sorrow,  *  Gome,  Lord 
like  ten  thousand  suns,  showed  the  glory  Jesus ! ' 

of  the  righteous  doom  that  had  Dedlen  on  For  the  Jesus  they  loved  had  come. 

that  city  of  the  fire.  ♦            ♦           ♦           ♦            ♦ 

For  from  the  fiery  ring  had  darted  in-  Just  then,  from  the  sufilerer  a  gentle 
wards  tongues  of  flame.  The  palace  of  a  sigh  escaped.  It  was  a  gentle  one,  and 
tiara'd  pontiff  was  in  a  red  whirling  blaze  soon  over.  None  heard  it  but  Anna,  and 
of  fire,  and  the  pontiff  himself  stood  vainly  she  stooped  down  over  her  sister,  know- 
invoking  the  aid  of  powers  that  could  not  ing  not  that  Emily  was  then  with  Jesus, 
help  him  now.  And  there  were  cardinals  As  Anna  and  Charles  entered  Mr  An- 
and  abbots,  and  men  that  now  easily  and  derson*s  church  the  Sunday  after  the 
naturally  laid  aside  the  semblance  of  hu-  funeral  was  over,  a  swallow  flew  over 
manity,  and  stood  out  before  the  light  of  their  heads,  and  twittered  softly  as  it  en- 
heaven,  the  demons  that  they  always  were,  tered  the  porch.    And  on  Annans  pvayer- 

The  flames  flew  onwards  through  the  book  fell  tears  of  sorrow,  and  yet  of  joy, 

city,  and  legions  of  dark  spirits  were  fly-  as  with  tremulous  voice  the  pastor  read 

ing  through  the  flames;  for  the  hour  of  the  words — 

their  triumph,  and  yet  of  their  downfid,  ^Thb  hoblb  Abmt  of  Makttbs 

had  come — the  sin-gate  of  the  infernal  praise  Thee!' 

place  being  about  to  be  closed  for  ever.  

And  yet  the  smoke  that  is  rising  from  What  is  a  Bird?    The  Famuiif  Birds, 

those  flames,  up,  and  up,  and  up,  as  it  their  Instincts,  and  Use  in  Creation, 

was  about  to  be  quenched  by  the  angel,  Considered.    By  Mrs  Wright  18mo, 

when  nothing  but  ashes  remained  where  322  pp.    London:  Jarrold  &  Sons, 
that  city  was,  was  ordered  to  rise  on  for 

ever,  that  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed  ""^  ''"  ^^'^'«  ^'  '™«' 

might  enjoy  perpetual  triumph  over  the  The  windpipes  of  birds  difier  in  some 

bsffled  potentate,  who  for  dreary  centu-  respects  from  those  of  men  and  quadru- 

ries  had  made  his  earth-paUce  on  that  peds.    They  are  often  longer,  and  always 

spot,  which  was  now  to  burn  on  earth,  an  more  firmly  made;  the  grbtle  of  the  rings 

everlasting  beacon  to  warn  the  star- worlds  being  carried  all  the  way  round.    And, 

against  death  and  helL  again,  the  stretched  cords  which   give 

It  was  done.  forth  the  sound  of  the  voice  in  birds,  are 

And  now  the  nnnnmbered  bliss-spirits  not  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  as 
of  heaven  crowded  forward  to  the  golden  with  man,  but  at  the  lower  part,  not  far 
gate,  and  they  joined  their  loud  appUuses  from  where  the  windpipe  enters  the  lungs, 
with  the  praises  of  the  white-robed  throng  This  causes  the  hollow  of  the  windpipe 
that  went  before;  and  the  baffled  powers  (that  part  which  surmounts  tne  sounding 
of  darkness  shuddered,  as  down  to  the  membrane)  to  strengthen  the  sound,  by 
very  infernals  floated  the  echo  of  that  serving  as  a  speaking-trumpet  The 
mighty  voice,  singing,  with  a  full-toned  voice,  in  its  ascent  up  this  tube,  strikes 
melody  that  even  heaven  itself  before  had  against  the  hard  rings,  and  in  rebound- 
never  heard,  *  Alleluia;  Amen!'  ing  from  one  to  another,  resounds  with 

Wave  after  wave  of  the  song  rolled  on  force.     The  wider  also  the  spaces  be- 

and  on,  and  the  face  of  the  Bright  One  tween  the  hard  rings,  the  greater  is  the 

beamed  with  glory,  as  the  voice  of  the  variety  of  tone  produced.     Thus   the 

mighty  heavens  proclaimed  that  Time's  quality  of  a  bird's  notes  depends  almost 

grandest  day  was  coming.  entirely  upon  the  internal  formation  of 

From  the  golden  gate,  when  the  *  Al-  the  windpipe,  and  upon  the  fineness  of 

leluias'  were  over,  a  light  fell  down  upon  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed, 

the  earth.    Down  it  came,  nearer  and  The  windpipe  of  a  bird  may  truly  be 

nearer,  and  men  saw  then,  that  in  the  said  to  act  as  a  double  instrument;  since 

centre  of  the  light  shone  the  Bright  and  the  lower  entrance  gives  out  tones  like 
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the  reeds  of  a  dArionet,  while  the  apper  The  croak  of  the  raren,  the  cry  of  the 
oaUet  acta  as  a  trampet  tube.  The  duck,  of  the  peacock,  and  of  the  goose, 
cheeks,  the  tODgae,  and  the  bill  of  a  can  be  heard  further  off  than  the  bellow- 
bird,  excepting  in  parrots  and  a  few  other  ings  of  a  bull;  and  the  song  of  the  black- 
kinds,  have  scarcely  any  power  to  stop  bird  reaches  to  as  great  a  distance  as  the 
the  sounds  that  come  from  the  throat,  so  Toice  of  a  man.  The  attention  of  a  gen- 
as  to  mould  and  join  them  into  distinct  tleman,  walking  inoneof  the  most  densely- 
wonls.  crowded  and  noisy  parts  of  London,  was 

The  great  volume  and  strength  of  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  the 

soand  thrown  out  by  birds,  arise  not  only  rattle  of  carriages,  and  the  hum  of  hu- 

from  the  make  of  the  windpipe,  but  man  voices,  by  the  notes  of  a  bird  in  full 

also  from  the  general  construction  of  the  song:  he  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  small 

bird's  body.  skylark   pouring  out  its  tuneful  voice 

Birds,  like  other  chest-breathing  ani-  with  such  fulness  of  strength,  that  it  rose 

Dials,  diaw  in  air,  and  then  send  it  out  above  the  din  of  confused  sounds  that 

again,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  streamed  up  from  several  streets, 

pair  <tf  bellows.   The  lungs  which  receive  Perhaps  you  may  wonder  why  birds 

the  air  do  not,  however,  fill  the  chest  of  have  had  such  strong  voices  given  to 

the  bird,  but  are  fastened  to  the  ribs;  and  them.    As  no  decided  reason  is  known, 

out  of  the  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  birds  we  are  left  to  infer  that  their  Maker  has 

proceed  a  vast  number  of  fine  tubes,  that  conferred  this  gift  upon  them,  to  increase 

cany  the  air  forward  into  minute  cells,  their  enjoyment,  and  to  make  them  aware 

or  delicate  bags  of  membrane,  which  are  of  each  other's  presence.     Four-footed 

thickly  disperaed  about  the  frame.    It  is  beasts,  that  live  upon  the  ground,  when 

probable  that  a  bird's  wonderful  power  of  in  quest  of  their  companions,  can  discover 
long-continued  song  arises  from  its  abi-^  them  by  sight  and  by  smell;  and  from 

lity  to  send  air-blasts  forward  out  of  these  being  restricted  in  their  ability  to  wander 

eells  into  the  windpipe,  where  they  rouse  far  away  from  each  other,  a  slight  exer- 

Qp  the  vocal  tones.     Little  feathered  tion  of  voice  is  enough  to  serve  their  pur- 

fiongitera,  when  under  the  excitement  of  pose.    But  the  birds  of  the  air  are  con- 

nmsicai  rivalship,  have  been  known  to  tinually  far  apart  from  each  other,  and 

&11  down  dead,  suffocated  in  consequence  even  when  near  to  one  another,. many  of 

of  having  exhausted  their  over-abundant  them  aro  so  small,  that  they  are  hidden 

supply  of  vital  air.  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees  amongst  which 

In  some  kinds  of  geese,  ducks,  and  they  rest.  Consequently  those  which 
inuliog-birds,  the  windpipe  of  the  male  live  habitually  together,  whenever  they 
birds  is  so  long,  that  before  it  enters  the  quit  one  tree  for  another,  keep  up  a  pe- 
lungs  it  takes  a  folding  turn  under  the  culiar  sort  of  twitter,  as  if  to  inform  their 
breast-bone.  Some  of  the  males  of  these  mates  of  every  fresh  movement.  *  A  pair 
birds  have  also  a  sort  of  gristly  cavity,  of  bullfinches,'  Mr  Swainson  says,  *  which 
near  the  end  of  the  windpipe,  which  gives  crossed  our  path  in  a  shady  lane  this 
to  their  tones  a  loud  whistling  sound,  not  morning,  were  sometimes  on  the  same 
nnlike  the  notes  of  a  harsh  bugle.  The  hedge,  and  sometimes  opposite  to  each 
trumpeter-swan  is  one  of  these  whistlers,  other,  never  separating  to  a  greater  dis- 
These  swans  live  during  the  summer  in  tance  than  fifteen  or  twenty  yards;  when 
the  cold  regions  of  North  America:  to-  nearer,  no  calling  note  was  to  be  heard, 
wards  winter,  they  fly  in  large  flocks  more  but  as  soon  as  one  flew  to  a  further  bush 
to  the  south,  and  as  they  shape  their  in  search  of  fresh  food,  it  apprised  its 
coarse  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  companion  by  a  chirp,  and  it  immediately 
river,  they  may  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  followed.'  When  birds  are  exploring 
utt«ring  their  loud  music,  which  many  with  their  mates  the  best  spot  for  build- 
people  have  described  as  like  a  wild  ing  their  nests,  or  are  gathering  mate- 
chorus  of  horns  clanging  in  the  air.  rials  to  make  them,  the  same  signal-notes 

For  their  size,  birds  are  able  to  produce  are  continually  to  be  heard.    In  the  au- 

a  larger  amount  of  sound  than  any  other  tumn  there  is  much  less  chirping,  be- 

animal     The  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  cause  these  labours  of  affection  are  then 

will  reach  to  a  far  greater  distance  than  over. 

the  shout  of  a  man.    Storks  and  wild  The  different  characters  of  the  various 

geese  may  be  heard  sounding  away  high  families  of  birds  may  be  traced  in  their 

up  in  the  air,  at  a  distance  of  three  mile&  voices.   The  male  binls  are  distinguished 
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from  the  hens  by  the  strength  of  their  The  sone  of  the  thrash  is  said  to  be 

notes.    The  piercing  cries  of  the  birds  of  the  finest  of  any  of  our  staying  woodUmd 

prey  show  their  savage  tendency;  the  re-  birds,  and  indeed  is  superior  in  power 

echoing  screaming  of  the  swimmers,  the  and  deamess,  though  not  in  Tariety,  to 

harmonious  warbling  of  the  small  in-  that  of  the  warblers.    The  song  of  the 

sect  and  grain-feeding  races,  the  impor-  little  wren  is  much  admired;  and  for  the 

tunate  clamour  of  the  waders,  and  the  size  of  the  bird  is  very  lon<L    The  wren 

shrill  sonorous  call  of  the  poultry,  all  continues  with  us  throughout  the  year, 

mark  the  peculiar  disposition,  oonstitu-  and  warbles  its  sweet  song  very  late  in 

tion,  and  habits  of  these  di£Perent  tribes,  the  season.    In  the  cold  of  winter  it  has 

Many  peculiar  species  of  birds  probably  been  heard  to  sing  in  the  midst  of  a  fidl 

learn  their  song  when  in  the  nest,  by  at-  of  snow. 

tending  to  the  notes  of  the  parent  bird,  Large  birds  are  generally  grave  in  th«r 
just  as  children  learn  from  their  nurses  demeanour,  and  live  much  alone,  while  no- 
and  parents  the  language  of  the  country  thing  can  stop  the  constant  prattle  of  Uie 
in  which  they  live.  Bird-fanders  find  Kttle  company -loving  songsters  of  the 
that  the  first  attempts  of  a  nestling  to  wood.  The  voice  of  the  eagle  is  pierc- 
utter  sounds  is  not  at  all  like  its  after  ing,  somewhat  resembling  the  sharp  bark- 
song,  but  that,  as  the  bird  grows  older  ing  of  a  dog,  and  is  occasionally  heard 
and  stronger,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  perceive  when  the  binl  is  flying  so  high  that  its 
what  kind  of  sound  it  is  attempting  to  form  is  completely  lost  sight  of  to  the 
copy.    Whilst  the  winged  scholar  is  thus  eye. 

endeavouring  to  form  his  song,  he  com-  Most  of  the  waders  and  swimmers,  as 
monly  raises  his  tone  when  he  has  caught  before  remarked,  have  loud  screaming 
apassage,  but  lets  it  drop  when  he  &ils.  voices.  The  bittern  has  a  very  hoarse 
What  he  is  not  thoroughly  master  of  he  *voice.  When  it  comes  out  of  its  hid- 
hurries  over,  lowering  his  voice  as  if  he  ing-phice  in  the  evening,  and  takes  to 
did  not  wish  to  be  heard,  and  as  if  he  its  wings,  its  music  quite  startles  the 
could  not  yet  satisfy  himself.  A  common  listener;  it  sounds  as  if  the  voices  of  a 
sparrow,  that  was  taken  from  the  nest  bull  and  a  horse  were  mingled  together, 
and  placed  near  to  a  linnet  and  gold-  and  mocking  you  from  the  skies;  yet  lis- 
finch,  adopted  a  song  that  was  a  mixture  ten  patiently,  and  you  will  at  last  find 
of  the  notes  of  these  two.  Three  nestling  some  melody  in  its  tones, 
linnets  were  educated,  one  under  a  sky-  Several  birds  which  have  a  wide  beak, 
lark,  another  under  a  woodlark,  and  the  and  a  thicker  and  more  fleshy  tongue 
third  under  a  titlark,  and  instead  of  the  than  the  warblers,  can  be  taught,  as  al- 
song  peculiar  to  their  own  spedes,  they  ready  remarked,  to  sound  words,  though 
adhered  entirely  to  that  of  their  in-  they  do  not  understand  them.  Parrots, 
structors.  pies,  jackdaws,  crows,  blacklnrds,  star- 
Melody  of  voice  belongs  almost  entirely  lings,  and  some  others,  which  have  this 
to  the  perchiriff'biards.  The  nightingale  kind  of  bill  and  tongue,  can  be  made  to 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  our  sweetest  chatter  continually;  but,  as  their  words 
songster.  There  is  a  fulness,  flexibility,  express  no  thoughts,  they  do  not  at  last 
variety,  and  harmony  in  its  notes,  which  speak.  Some  birds,  from  the  form  of  their 
are  quite  astonishing.  Dwelling  for  a  sounding  organs  of  voice,  and  from  the 
minute  in  an  under  tone  on  two  or  three  shape  of  their  tongues,  produce  strange 
melancholy  notes,  the  nightingale  gra-  tones.  The  homed  owl  is  one  of  these, 
dually  swells  into  a  lofty  key,  till,  rising  In  South  America  there  is  a  bird  called 
to  its  utmost  pitch  of  strength,  it  sinlu  the  campanero  or  bell-bird,  which  gives 
down  to  a  dying  cadence,  and  again  out  a  note  exactly  resembling  that  of  a 
strikes  off  into  a  rapid  succession  of  more  tolling  bell.  A  bird  with  a  similar  note 
brilliant  sounds,  ending  in  various  de-  has  been  heard  in  South  Africa.  Two 
tached  ascending  notes.  Twenty -four  missionaries  journeying  in  the  wild  aoli- 
difierent  strains,  with  many  delicate  va-  tudcs  of  that  bind,  listened  to  one  of  these 
nations,  have  been  reckoned  in  the  song  birds  with  astonishment,  and  exdaimed 
of  a  fine  nightingale.  On  examining  the  to  each  other,  *  Did  you  not  hear  a  churdi 
sounding  organs  of  these  birdif  windpipes,  bell  ?  *  The  sound  came  to  their  ears, 
it  is  found  that,  for  their  size,  they  pos-  heavy  and  slow,  like  a  distant  toD.  It 
sees  stronger  muscles  than  thoee  of  any  never  seemed  to  be  nearer,  but  came  as 
other  of  the  feathered  tribes.  a  deep,  solemn,  dream-like  soond,  some- 
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times  eessing,  and  tiien  again  the  solemn  share,  as  long  as  any  remained.    Tet  was 

peal  iras  borae  npon  the  wind.  it  well  worth  the  loss  of  a  few  cherries, 

In  North  America  and  the  West  In-  to  witness  the  impudent  nonchalance  of 
diui  Islands  there  is  a  thrash  called  the  these  miners;  how  they  would  hop  and 
mocking  •  bird,  which  can  imitate  the  creep  about  the  branches,  and  instead  of 
sounds  of  many  birds  and  animals.  One  flying  off  when  pelted  with  graTel  or 
of  these  birds,  confined  in  a  cage,  has  been  shouted  at,  would  pop  out  their  bright- 
heaid  to  mimic  the  mew  of  a  cat,  the  eyed  saucy  heads  from  amidst  the  cluster- 
chattering  <3i  a  magpie,  and  the  creaking  ing  leaves,  and  cry,  **  thief!  thief !  thief ! " 
of  a  sign-post  in  the  wind.  This  kind  of  as  loudly  as  ever,  straightway  making  a 
thrash  often  frequents  the  dwellings  of  fresh  onslaught  on  the  fniit  with  such 
the  American  fianners,  and  sitting  on  the  honest-looking,  confident  assurance,  that 
roof  or  chimney,  will  sometimes  pour  I  almost  began  to  doubt  whether  they  or 
forth  its  own  sweetest  and  most  varied  we  were  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the 
notes:  at  other  times,  it  will  borrow  its  tree.* 

long  from  every  bird  around;  and  on  this  With  the  song  of  the  lark,  we  shall 

account  has  been  termed  by  the  Mexi-  dose  our  histoiy  of  voices.    The  chang- 

cans  *the  bird  of  four  hundred  tongues.'  ing,  sweet,  and  thrilling  music  of  this 

It  sings  from  March  to  August    Mrs  bini  charms  every  ear  that  listens  to  its 

Meredith,  who  resided  some  time  in  Tas-  notes;   and  those  who  understand  the 

mania,  amusingly  describes  some  birds,  form  of  its  windpipe,  see  impressed  npon 

whidi  the  people  around  her  called  *  the  it  the  stamp  of  the  divine  Hand.    The 

miners.'    These  birds  had  a  note  like  a  causes  that  produce  the  lark's  changing 

tbarp,  short  word.    They  were  about  the  tones  have  been  interestingly  described 

size  of  a  blackbird,  were  clothed  in  fea-  by  Mr  Robert  Mudie;  the  following  are 

thers  of  a  delicate  French  grey,  with  his  words:— 

darker  shades  on  the  wings,  and  had  a  *  Every  one  in  the  least  conversant 
little  Uack  cap  with  touches  of  yellow  on  with  the  structure  of  birds  must  be 
the  bead.  The  general  air  and  expres-  aware  that  with  them  the  organs  of  in- 
sion  of  these  miners  *  was  extremely  tonation  and  modulation  are  inwardy  do- 
piquant  and  saucy.'  *  They  are,'  thifl  riving  little  assistance  from  the  tongue, 
lady  aays^  *  evidently  great  gossips,  per-  and  none,  or  next  to  none,  from  the 
petoally  hunting  out  and  interfering  with  mandibles  of  the  bill.  The  windpipe  is 
every  bird  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  the  musical  organ,  and  it  is  often  very 
whole  troop  may  frequently  be  seen  cha»-  curiously  formed.  Birds  require  that 
ing  a  maranding  hawk  or  egg- stealing  oipm  less  for  breathing  than  other  ani- 
crow,  flying  all  round  in  the  busiest  man-  mals,  having  a  windpipe  and  lungs,  be- 
ner,  and  uttering  their  quick  sharp  cry  cause  of  the  air-cells  and  breathing  tubes 
of  *' thief !  thief!  thief!"  Their  own  with  which  all  parts  of  their  bodies  are 
monds  being  none  of  the  purest,  we  furnished.  But  those  difiiised  breathing 
might  expect  them  to  be  chary  of  abuse;  organs  must  act  with  least  freedom  when 
but  apparently  their  individual  expe-  the  bird  is  making  the  greatest  efforts  in 
rieoces  in  theft  only  render  them  more  motion;  that  is,  when  it  is  ascending  or 
slert  in  detecting  the  peccadilloes  of  their  descending;  and  in  proportion  as  these 
brethren,  and  we  have  often  traced  out  cease  to  act,  the  windpipe  is  the  more  re- 
oor  poultry  ibes  through  their  agency !  quired  for  the  purposes  of  breathing. 

'Their  depredations  in  orchards  are  *The  skylark  thus  converts  the  atmo- 
really  serious,  and  their  impudence  so  sphere  into  a  musical  instrument  of  many 
great,  that  nothing  short  of  mortally  stops,  and  so  produces  an  exceedingly 
Wounding  will  scare  them  from  their  wild  and  varied  song;  a  song  which  is, 
bsnqoet.  A  fine  bearing  cheny-tree,  perhaps,  noi  equal  cither  in  power  or 
one  of  our  richest  prizes  from  the  Cam-  compass,  in  the  single  stave,  to  that  of 
brian  orchard,  was  planted  close  to  the  many  of  the  warblers,  but  one  which  is 
end  of  the  verandah,  in  the  belief  that  more  varied  in  the  whole  succession.  All 
there  the  fruit  would  be  safe,  as  persons  birds  that  sing,  ascending  or  descending, 
were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro;  but  have  similar  power;  but  the  skylark  has 
oor  bosjr  friends  took  up  tiieur  daily  abode  it  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other.' 
in  it,  as  soon  as  the  cherries  began  to  A  bird  is  the  child  of  nature;  it  loves 
ripen,  and  continued  to  partake  of  our  its  liber^.  The  most  admired  and  sweet- 
store,  in  the  proportion  of  the  lions  est  song  warbled  from  a  prison-house  of 
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wire,  often  oonyeys  to  the  iostracted  ear  ing  that  of  the  injured  eye  had  preTiouslj 
a  cry  of  irritation  and  distress.  Both  a  remained  immovable  under  the  influence 
lark  and  a  robin,  imprisoned  far  away  of  strong  light  impinging  directly  upon 
from  their  loved  tuft  of  grass  and  green  itself.  Doubtless,  then,  the  movement  of 
mossy  tree,  have  a  plaintive  accent  in  the  iris  is  regulated  by,  and  takes  place 
their  notes,  that  may  well  convey  to  our  in  obedience  to,  eflfects  exerted  by  lumi- 
minds  a  faint  representation  of  the  nous  rays  upon  the  retina  expansion  of 
mournful  cry  of  the  captive  Israelites,    the  optic  nerve;  its  message  of  sensation 

who,  on  being  asked  to  sing  the  songs  of  conveyed  to  the  brain  being  there  instan- 

Zion,  replied,  How  can  we  sing  the  songs  taneously  converted  into  one  of  motion, 

of  our  Chxl  in  the  place  of  our  captivity  9  and  telegraphed  back  through  its  own 

^_  peculiar  nerve,  testifies  the  fact  of  its 
The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  t}^"^^^  ^y.  ^^?  alteration  of  the  pupU. 
Eye,  iUustrative  of  the  Power,'  Wis-  TJius.  the  ins  of  the  injured  eye  partaking 
dom^andGoodnessofOod.  BySpencer  ^f  the  mfluenoe  exerted  upon  the  retina 
Thomson,  M.D.,  L.R.C.a,  Edin.  Lon-  ©^  ^^^  sound  one,  sufficiently  endeiices  the 
don:  Groombridge  and  Sons.    Crown  community  and  mterchange  of  influences 
8vo  272  pp.  which  must  take  place  at  the  central 
'  station,  as  it  may  be  called,    in  the 
THE  IRIS.  brain. 
In  ordinary  daylight,  whilst  objects  at        Looking  at  the  objecte  fulfilled  by  the 
a  moderate  distonce  are  viewed,  the  iris  iris— its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  ends 
maintains  the  pupil  in  a  state  of  moderate  for  which  it  has  been  created,  as  it  float^i 
contraction,sufficientlightbeingadmitted  free  in  the  aqueous  humour,  ever  ready, 
to  render  the  images  of  objects,  formed  by  like  a  watchful  sentinel,  to  guard,  or  as 
the  central  rays,  perfectly  distinct.    In  a  &ithful  attendant  to  serve,  its  charge 
obscure  light,  on  the  other  hand«  retrao-  within— it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
tion  or  drawing  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  iris,  structure  more  fitted  for  the  purposes  in 
and  consequent  enlargement  of  the  pupil-  "view.    None,  perhaps,  in  the  vast  range 
lary  aperture,  is  requisite,  that  such  ad-  of  the  world's  creation,  exhibits   more 
ditional  light  may  be  introduced  into  the  Btrongly,  in  its  simple  perfection,   the 
Ulterior  of  the  eye  as  will  compensate  for  "^i^e  gulf  which  intervenes  between  the 
its  diminished  intensity,  even  at  the  ex-  living  creations  of  the  Almighty  and  the 
pense  of  some  distinctness  of  definition  clead  imitations  of  man.    Combining  both 
by  the  admission  of  marginal  rays.    The  use  and  beauty,  the  rainbow  curtain  of 
effect  of  this  regulating  power  of  the  iris  t^e  'sun-bright  eye'  confers   much  of 
is  often  practically  exemplified  in  the  their  expression  upon  those  organs  whose 
case  of  those  who  are  becoming  the  sub-  '  heavenly  rhetoric*  will  sometimes  per- 
jects  of  cataract,  and  in  whom  the  opaque  suade   where  the  tongue  would  fail- 
spot,  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  ^Wch,  by  their   *bend*  speaking   the 
often  completely  obscures  vision,  as  long  silent  superiority  of  mind  over   mind, 
as  the  pupil  is  contracted  under  the  in-  compel  the  obedience  of  the  irresolute  to 
fluence  of  bright  daylight,  but  are  en-  the  stronger  will,  or  *awe'  the  fiercest 
abled  to  see  with  tolerable  distinctness  animal,  till  it  shrinks  away  from  the  look 
wlien,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  it  ex-  of  man,  and  tacitly  yields  him  the  domi- 
pands  sufficiently  to  admit  rays  through  nion  assigned  him  by  his  Maker, 
the  clear  marginal  portions  of  the  lens. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  rapidly  o'^  »hb  wisdom  of  god  displayed  iir 
sensitive  movement  of  the  iris  must  re-  «°*'  stkuctubb  of  the  eye. 

suit  from  the  action  of  light  directly  upon        *A  single  example  seems  alti^ther 

its  own  surface,  and  not,  as  it  assuredly  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand;  and  he  that 

does,  from  sympathy  with  the  retina,  cannot  discover  any  trace  of  contrivance 

The  error  of  this  opinion  has  not  only  in  the  formation  of  an  eye,  will  probably 

been  shown  by  experiment,  but  is  evident  retain  his  atheism  at  the  end  of  a  whoto 

from  the  fact,  that  when,  either  in  conse-  system  of  physiology.' 
quenoe  of  disease  or  accident,  the  retina        To  the  man  who,  in  contemplating  the 

of  one  eye  has  become  insensible  to  lumi-  works  of  creation  around  him,  wiMther 

nous  impressions,  light  directed  upon  that  the  *  curiously  wrought'  structures  that 

of  the  other  wiU  excite  action  in  both  tax  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 

irides  at  the  same  moment,  notwithstand-  to  unfold  their  bcAUty,  or  the  wide  expanse 
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of  the  *aiiiTeml  frame/  so  *  wondrous  elation  of  truth,  compared  himself  to  a 

fi&ir,'  which  the  most  far-searching  glass  child  who  had  been  playing  on  the  shores 

of  the  astronomer  cannot  fathom — ^to  him,  of  a  mighty  sea,  picking  up  here  and  there 

knowing,  feeling  the  irrepressible  con-  a  beautiful  shell  or  shining  pebble,  but 

Tiction  that  all  is  the  work  of  an  Almighty  with  the  great  ocean  of  truth  still  unex- 

band,  nothing  is  more  puzzling  than  the  plored  before  him,  so  well  did  he  feel  the 

state  of  mind  which  requires  to  argue  madequate  power  of  the  human  mind— 

itself  into  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  and  that  mind  a  Newton's — to  search  the 

one  omnipotent  and  all-wise  Author  of  infinite  things  of  the  truth  of  Qod. 
all,  nothing  more  fearful  than  that  wilful        What  says  a  philosopher,  who  has  been 

blindness  which  closes  the  eye  of  a  fool  among  the  foremost  to  travel  and  push 

who  says  *  there  is  no  God,'  and  who,  forwanl  the  path  cleared  by  the  great 

wrapping  himself  up  in  the  pride  of  his  author  of  the*  Principia?'    *The  further 

own  fancied  intelligence,  seeks  only  for  man  inquires,  and  the  wider  his  sphere 

what  he  imagines  flaws  and  errors  in  the  of  observation  extends,'  instances  of  un- 

graud  oosmorama,  gives  ear  only  that  he  limited  powerand  intelligence  ^continually 

may  catch  some  jarring  note  in  the  *music  open  upon  him  in  increasing  abundance;' 

of  the  harp  of  universal  nature,'  and,  led  *  the  study  of  one  prepares  him  to  under- 

bj  his  own  imperfect  or  disordered  im-  stand  and  appreciate  another,  refinement 

pressions,  mistakes  for  discord  the  variation  follows  on  refinement,  wonder  on  wonder, 

which  he  cannot  understand.    For  such  till  his  faculties  become  bewildered  in 

a  state  of  mind  it  is  useless  to  multiply  admiration,  and  his  intellect  falls  back 

instances;  structure,  arrangement,  adapta-  on  itself  in  utter  hopelessness  of  arriving 

tion,  may  be  presented  to  the  eye  of  that  at  an  end.' 

rational  mind  which  in  this  world  man        *Try,'  said  Qalen,  the  anatomist,  *if 

k>lds  by  the  free  gift  of  the  God  who  you  can  imagine  a  shoe  made  with  half 

made  him,  but  into  that  higher  region  of  the  skill  which  appears  in  the  skin  of  the 

his  spiritual  being — ^that  lofty,  real  intelli-  foot.'    How  forcibly  does  this  tell  of  the 

g^noe  which  raises  him  above  the  brutes,  opinion  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with 

and  fits  him  for  immortality — that  inward  the  fearful  and  wonderful  structure  of  the 

temple  where  the  things  of  God  and  human  frame,  who  had  all  the  still  more 

heaven  meet  those  of  earth,  the  *  wonder-  striking   manifestations  of  design   and 

fal  works'  of  creation  carry  no  conviction;  wisdom  to  refer  to;  and  if  in  the  skin  of 

the  door  is  shut  by  the  free  agency  of  the  foot,  how  much  more  in  that  high 

that  will  which  oveixules  the  understand-  organ  of  special  sense  treated  of  in  these 

ing:  the  whole  being  is  compassed  about  pages,  of  which  an  already-quoted  philo- 

with  the  fitful  sparks  and  fancied  shining  sopher  has  said — *  It  is  the  boast  of  science 

of  the  fire  itself  hath  kindled,  and  knows  to  have  been  able  to  trace  so  far  the  refined 

not  that  it  Valketh  in  darkness  and  hath  contrivances  of  this  admirable  organ,  not 

no  light'    Gladly  we  turn  to  the  mind  its  shame  to  find  something  still  concealed 

that  thinks  it  no  degradation  to  acknow-  from  its  scrutiny:  for,  however  aAatomists 

ledge  that  all  is  from  God — that  the  ever-  may  differ  on  points  of  structure,  or 

flowing  life  from  Him  sustains  all  in  physiologists  dispute  on  modes  of  action, 

perfection  and  harmonious  working,  even  there  is  that  of  what  we  do  understand 

the  power  of  man's  physical  and  mental  in  the  formation  of  the  eye  so  similar, 

being;  to  the  mind  which,  exploring  the  and  yet  so  infinitely  superior,  to  a  product 

deep  arcana  of  nature,  accepts  her  great  of  ingenuity — such  thought,  such  care, 

book  as  a  second  revelation — the  scripture  such  refinement,  such  advantage  taken  of 

of  material  creation — the  mighty  tablet  the  properties  of  natural  agents,  used  as 

on  which  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  has  mere  instruments  for  accomplishing  a 

written  in  the  effects  of  wisdom  the  ends  given  end — ^as  force  upon  us  a  conviction 

of  love.  of  deliberate  choice  and  premeditated 

The  greatest  intellects  have  ever  been  design  more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  any 

the  most  humble,  and  *  those  who  have  single  contrivance  to  be  found,  whether 

been  discoverers  in  science  have  generally  in  art  or  nature,  and  render  its  study  an 

bad  minds  the  disposition  of  which  was  object  of  the  deepest  interest.' 
to  believe  in  an  intelligent  Maker  of  the        If  the  examination  of  any  portion  of 

nnivene.'    It  is  matter  of  familiar  history  the  corporeal  frame  of  man  or  animal,  either 

that  Newton,  at  the  cloeeof  a  life  devoted,  in  connection  with  its  general  anatomy, 

«I1  know  how  BaooenfUlly,  to  the  eluci-  its  microscopic  structure,  or  its  animated 
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physiology,  affords  such  proof  of  all  that  little  deficiency  in  the  extent  of  his  own 

is  wise  and  good,  as  fails  not  to  excite  knowledge,  some  little  fact  undisooTered 

wonder  in  the  dullest  mind,  or  to  command  or  anthought  of,  and  induce  him  to  ex- 

the  admiration  of  all  intellects  not  wilfully  change  hu  captious  sneer  and  dreary 

blinded  against  the  truth,  it  needs  not  contemplations,  for  the  happier  £uth  6i 

again  to  recapitulate  detail,  or  again  to  those  who  look  with  *  reverent  thought 

direct  attention  to  the  exemplification  of  and  eye  to  Heaven,'  who  lay  their  own 

great  wisdom  in  the  individualities  of  attainments  at  the  foot  of  his  throne 

the  varied  structures  of  the  eye;  man's  whom  they  acknowledge  as  the  *  one  only 

words  can  add  nothing  to  the  stereotype  Guide  of  all  agents  natural,  and  both  the 

of  their  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  OreEitor  and  Wori^er  of  all  in  all,  alone 

of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being —  to  be  blessed,  adored,  and  honoured  by 

of  a  God;  and  we  know  but  one.  all  for  ever  1' 

The  greatest  natural  historian  of  the  

present  age,  the  venerable  Humboldt,  ^^arralive  of  an  Explorvng  Vt^wut  up 

describes  nature  as   a  harmony  blenthng  ^  j^^^  Kw6ra  and  Binue  nsomr 

together  all  created  things,  however  dis-  ^^^  i^^^^^^  ^  ^j^  ^^ger  and  Tsad- 

simi  ar  in  form  or  attnbut^  o?e  g««t  da)  %n  1864.    With  a  Map  and  Ap- 

whole  animated  by  the  breath  of  life:'  a  pendices.     Published  with  the  Sane- 

living  world,  which,  like  its  great  Author,  ^jo^  ^f  ^er  Majesty's  Government 

neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  every  particle  gy  William  Balfour  Baikie,  M.D.RK., 

tendingtosomeend-nothingwasted  no-  F.R.G.a,  F.&A  Soot,  &a,  in  Oom- 

thmg  lost,  all  m  movement,  yet  m  order.  „,and  of  the  Expedition.   8vo,  456  pp. 

How  certam,  then,  that  what  appearsto  us  London:  John  Murray, 
one  of  the  highest  elaborations  of  divine 

workmanship  in  material  things,  the  organ  aw  bkthubiastio  bbcbptiow. 
of  vision,  must  be  in  harmony  with  itself  in  We  had  all  day  been  anxiously  locking 
all  its  parts,  in  harmony  with  the  laws  out  for  signs  of  man,  and  in  the  alter- 
which  regulate  all  material  things,  in  noon  were  highly  pleased  by  disoo^ering 
harmony  either  with  the  physical  wants  a  laige  walled  town  on  the  south  aide, 
of  the  lowest  creature,  or  with  the  require-  off  which  we  accordingly  anchored,  and 
ments  of  the  God-like  mental  attributes  though  it  was  rather  late,  I  immediately 
of  man.  The  one  instrument  ruled  by  landed.  Previous  to  our  arrival  numbers 
the  same  laws,  constructed  upon  the  of  people  had  been  observed  along  tbe 
same  general  principles,  modified  to  suit  banks,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  gig 
the  n^,  not  of  clssses  and  orders  merely,  they  all  disappeared,  and  when  we  reached 
but  of  the  unnumbered  individual  species  the  shore  the  only  person  left  to  receive 
which  constitute  the  greatsum  of  animated  us  was  a  solitary  individual,  who  betweoi 
nature.  And  yet  men — ^nay,  philosophers  fear  and  excitement  could  hardly  utter  a 
— have  the  hardihood  to  impugn  the  single  word.  I  walked  up  to  him,  ex- 
harmony  of  this  mighty  whole.  And  why  ?  tending  my  hand,  which  he  surveyed  most 
Because,  forsooth,  they  have  here  and  suspiciously,  and  at  length  touched  with 
there  met  with  something  which  appeared  as  much  reluctance  as  be  would  a  {Hece 
out  of  place,  useless,  which  did  not  accord  of  red-hot  iron,  but  finding  that  it  did 
with  their  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be.  not  burn  him,  and  that  we  were  quite 
Witness  the  case  of  the  aspalax,  a  bur-  friendly,  he  threw  down  his  spear,  and 
rowing  animal,  which,  *fn>m  its  living  danced  and  shouted  for  joy,  exdaiming 
underground,  is  said  gradually  to  acquire  that  he  would  lead  us  to  the  town,  which 
blindness  in  its  subterranean  abode,'  and  was  at  some  little  distance.  Having  to 
which  has  eagerly  been  quoted  by  Lamarck  pass  some  marshy  ground,  he  insisted  on 
as  a  proof  of  the  want  of  unity  of  design  carrying  me  across  some  streamleta,  shoot- 
and  of  development  guided  by  circum-  ine  all  the  time  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in 
stances.  Alas !  for  the  human  mind  when  Hausa,  *  White  men,  white  m^ !  the  Na- 
blinded  by  its  own  prejudices.  Might  zarenes  have  come;  white  men  good,  white 
not  the  view  of  that  vast  edifice  of  sym-  men  rich,  white  men  kings;  white  men, 
metry,  before  which  the  greatest  minds  white  men!'  Presently  his  shouts  were 
of  Christian  or  even  of  heathen  philosophy,  responded  to,  and  we  saw  a  large  band, 
though  but  *darkly  wise,'  have  fallen  back  fully  armed,  rush  along  a  narrow  path, 
in  awe,  suggest  to  the  sceptic  that  the  vodfenting  wildly.  Their  appoach  had 
apparent  moonsistency  arose  from  scnne  certainly  something  threat^mg  in  its 
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look,  80  much  so,  that  our  boaf  8  crew,  next  day.     Numbers  now  pressed  for* 
getting  alarmed,  scampered  back  to  the  wards  to  shake  hands  with  us,  and  about 
boat,  leaving  Mr  May,  Mr  Crowther,  Dr  us  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than 
HutGbinaon,and  myself,  with  Mr  Richards,  from  400  to  500  people,  mostly  armed. 
sod  my  assistant,  to  face  the  strangers.  On  our  return  to  our  boat,  we  were  nume- 
Eren  oar  valiant  little  interpreter,  Aliheli,  rously  escorted,  and  previously  to  our  em- 
felt  insecure,  as  seizing  my  arm  he  whis^  barking  I  gave  our  stentorian  friend  a 
pered  hurriedly,  *  We  must  go  back  to  ship.'  handkerchi^  and  a  small  snu£f-boXy  which 
We,  however,  continued  to  advance,  and  seemed  nearly  to  overpower  him.    Dur- 
presently  encountered  the  rude-looking  ing  the  evening  a  present  of  some  jan  of 
throng.   On  hearing  that  we  were  friends,  beer  from  the  king  arrived,  and  from  the 
the  loiding  man  first  threw  himself  wildly  messengers  we  were  able  to  obtain  some 
into  the  arms  of  our  conductor,  and  then  particukrs  about  the  place.    Its  name  is 
flying  headlong  against  me,  grasped  my  G4ndiko,  and,  though  in  Kor6rofa,  is  a 
hand  snd  shook  it  vehemently.  Each  one  of  P61o*  settlement.    It  originated  in  the 
our  party  had  his  own  body  of  admirers,  mission  of  a  P41o  force,  chiefly  composed 
and  in  particular  Mr  May  was  quickly  cut  of  slaves,  to  attack  Wuk^ri,  in  which  they 
off  and  surrounded,  and  became  a  distinct  £ulod;  but  afterwards,  instesd  of  return- 
centre  of  attraction.    Of  the  remainder  ing,  they  preferred  founding  towns  for 
of  the  crowd,  some  ran  rapidly  towards  themselves.    They  intermarried  with  the 
i2s>  presenting  the  butt -ends  of  their  Djuku,  and  have  since  become  very  nume- 
spears;   others  drew  their  bow-strings  rous.    The  district  is  named  Zhibd,  and 
vithont  arrows  in  them;   many  threw  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  river  is  a  town 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  went  of  the  same  name,  the  prindpal  one  of 
through  an  extemporaneous  course  of  these  settlements.    Close  to  G4jidiko  are 
gymnastics,  and  all  touted  aloud.  Every  two  other  towns,  Qank^ra  and  I'bL    The 
one  appeared  in  an  ecstasy  of  deligh^  languages  spoken  are  principally  Piilo 
vhile  our  guide  continued  to  exert  his  and  Djuku,  but  H&usa  is  also  understood 
longs  in  such  an  extraordinary  man-  by  many.    About  one-half  of  the  people 
ner,  that  we  were  afraid  that  he  would  are  nominal  Mahometans,  Uie  remainder 
rapture  a  blood-vessel,  and  I  am  quite  being  Pagans, 
certain  he  got  off  cheaply  if  he  had  no- 
thing beyond  a  simple  sore  throat.    After  ^  ^^^  bbobption . 
this  wild  welcome  had  subsided  into  some  I  found  that  Wuk4ri  was  not  above  a 
semblance  of  a  merely  enthusiastic  greet-  long  day's  journey  frY)m  Zhibii,  and  that 
mg,  I  told  the  most  consequential-look-  the  route  was  much  frequented.     Mr 
ing  man  that  we  wished  to  visit  his  king;  Crowther,  on  his  return,  told  me  he  had 
to  whom  he  at  once  conducted  us.    We  visited  the  king,  whom  he  found  surly 
went  along  a  narrow  pathway,  only  suffi-  and  uncivil,  hardly  thanking  him  for  his 
cient  for  single  file,  enclosed  between  tall  present    The  galadima,  again,  or  prime 
d&va  com,  the  stalks  of  which  waved  minister,  had  behaved  to  him  with  much 
high  over  our  heads.    Presently  we  ar-  kindness  and  cordiality.    The  king  said 
rived  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  strongly  that  the  sword  he  had  received  formerly 
palisaded,  and  crossed  the  ditch  which  was  broken,  and  that  he  therefore  wanted 
torrounded  the  walls.    Numbers  of  as-  another  one;  but,  on  being  asked  to  ex- 
tonished  natives,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  hibit  the  broken  bhide,  he  made  various 
lined  the  way,  all   the  men  carrying  frivolous  excuses.    Mr  Crowther  ascer- 
spears,  swords,  knives,  and  bows  and  tained  that  a  messenger  from  the  King 
arrows.    We  soon  reached  the  king,  who,  of  Wuk4ri  was  now  in  the  town,  waiting 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  crowd,  attended  for  us,  and,  if  possible,  ready  to  be  our 
by  the  head  men  in  the  place,  stood  to  guide  to  that  place. 
reoeiTe  us  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-  Being  very  desirous  of  visiting  this  Im- 
spreading  tree.    I  approached  and  saluted  portant  to  wn,  we  went  on  shore  next  mom- 
him,  and  introduced  my  party,  with  all  mg,  and  calling  on  the  galadima,  asked 
vhom  he  shook  hands,  and  then  look-  him  to  accompany  us  to  the  king,  which 
ing  upwards  said,  he  thanked  Qod  that  he  readily  did.    On  seeing  his  majesty,  I 
white  men  had  come  to  his  country.    I  -  t>Ai   •  *v           x          *    xt 
upidlyexpUined  to  him  our  wishes  «.d  o.;j^,r^SSrtS.r*I"ot'„^^ 
our  objects,  adding,  that,  as  it  was  nearly  j^ifm.    Is  flinsa  they  m  oaUed  F^o  and 
dark,  we  should  pay  him  a  longer  visit  FhI&qL    FoUtta  istheu  Bomnese  title. 
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told  him  the  pniport  of  our  enand,  and  been  purchased,  besides  a  good  snpply  of 
asked  him  for  a  guide  and  horses,  saying,  pumpkins — a  most  valuable  acquisition 
I  was  ready  to  pay  him  any  reasonable  iu  the  state  we  were  in. 
price.  His  manner  from  the  veiy  com-  Shortly  after  daylight  Mr  Crowthcr, 
menoement  plainly  indicated  that  he  was  Dr  Hutchinson,  Mr  Richards,  and  I,  went 
not  over-anzious  that  we  should  perform  ashore,  and  proceeding  to  the  king,  found, 
this  journey,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  as  we  had  fully  expected,  no  horses.  On 
jealousy,  and  being  unwilling  that  his  demanding  the  reason  of  this,  we  were 
rival  should  derive  any  knowledge  of  us,  told  that  we  had  not  paid  for  them,  a 
except  through  him.  I  asked  to  see  the  statement  which  confirmed  our  ideas  of 
Wuk&ri  messenger,  but  on  his  being  pro-  the  kin^s  secret  intentions,  as  the  day 
duced  he  could  give  us  no  information,  before,  when  I  offered  to  pay  one-half  be- 
being  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  fore  starting,  and  the  remainder  on  our 
Bohari  then  said,  there  were  only  two  return,  I  was  told  not  to  mind.  Rather 
horses  in  Zhib^ — a  statement  which  we  indignantly,  I  asked  Boh6ri  if  be  thought 
knew  to  be  positively  false;  and  he  added,  we  were  going  to  cheat  him,  or  whether 
that  these  horses  could  only  take  us  as  he  thought  the  bargain  was  not  fully  as 
far  as  Zu,  an  open  place  about  half-way  advantageous  for  him  as  for  ounelves. 
to  Wuk&ri,  where  traders  from  the  two  Dr  Hutchinson  offered  to  goon  board  and 
towns  meet;  that  at  this  place  we  should  fetch  the  sabre  and  cowries,  which  he 
have  to  sleep  all  night,  and  send  to  did,  and  they  were  displayed  to  the  king, 
Wukiri  for  fresh  horses,  and  for  his  as-  who  then  said,  that  he  did  not  want 
sistance  in  the  matter  he  demanded  three  cowries,  and  that  they  did  not  suit  him. 
long  sabres  and  30,000  cowries;  a  most  We  then  asked  for  the  messengers,  and 
exorbitant  charge.  Mr  Crowther  men-  said  we  should  perform  the  jouro^  on 
tioned  to  him  the  inhospitality  of  wish-  foot  under  their  guidance;  but  the  king 
ing  to  make  strangers  sleep  in  the  bush,  said,  that  could  not  be,  as  they  were  not 
when,  if  he  liked,  he  could  easily  other-  ready,  having  yet  to  prepare  food  for 
wise  arrange  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  themselves.  I  said,  that  was  no  matter, 
would  consent  to  give  him  one  sabre  and  as  wc  should  supply  them  with  abim- 
16,000  cowries,  which  was  ample  allow-  dance;  on  which,  at  a  sign  from  the  kii^ 
ance.  Seeing  he  could  not  deter  us  from  they  disappeared,  and  could  not  again 
trying,  he  drew  back  from  the  bargain,  be  found.  Finding  all  our  endeavourB 
on  which  I  got  up,  telling  him  that  he  to  be  thus  frustrated,  and  having  no 
was  breaking  faith  with  us,  and  that  I  means  of  finding  the  way  ourselves,  I 
would  no  longer  treat  with  him.  He  now  rose  and  told  the  king  that  he  bad  grossly 
asked  me  again  to  be  seated,  and  after  deceived  us,  and  that  I  should  not  again 
some  further  conversation,  it  was  agreed  believe  him,  and  that,  should  I  again  re* 
that  horses  should  be  ready  for  us  next  turn  to  the  Binue,  as  I  hoped  I  should, 
morning  at  sunrise,  on  which  we  took  I  would  take  care  to  inform  the  Sultan 
our  leave.  He  spoke,  however,  with  such  of  Han  arliwa,  his  master  and  our  friend, 
reluctance,  that  I  fully  anticipated  find-  of  his  bad  behaviour.  He  winced  under 
ing  fresh  obstacles  put  in  our  way.  this,  and  I  could  see,  from  the  ominoos 
We  found  extensive  preparations  being  silence  around,  that  he  met  with  no  sup- 
made  for  enlarging  the  town.  Numbers  port  from  his  followers.  I  then  refused 
of  long  stakes  had  been  cut,  and  laid  at  to  shake  hands  with  him,  but  went  di- 
regular  intervals,  so  as  to  make  the  walls  rectly  on  board  with  my  party.  We  bad 
include  a  space  of  about  100  yards  be-  hardly  got  outside  the  gates  when  a  mes- 
yond  their  present  site.  Outside  the  senger  came  running  after  us,  asking  us 
gates  were  fields  planted  with  ground  to  return;  but  I  replied  that,  if  the  king 
nuts  ("ilrocAM^,  of  which  there  were  two  had  any  communication  to  make,  be 
kinds:  one,  the  commoner  one,  with  obo-  should  send  it  properly  on  board,  more 
vate  leaves  and  a  yellow  flower,  yielding  particularly  as  now  the  sun  was  high  up, 
the  ordinary  nut;  the  other,  not  yet  in  and  it  was  much  too  late  to  starts  .... 
flower,  but  with  elongate,  acuminate  I  afterwards  declined  any  further  com* 
leaves,  and  said  to  produce  a  round  nut  munication  with  the  king,  and  sent  to 
The  steward  had  been  tolerably  success-  intimate  this  resolution,  thanking  at 
ful  in  his  pursuit  of  fresh  meat  and  vege-  the  same  time  all  these  who  had  aasist- 
tables,  as  several  sheep  and  goats  had  ed  u& 
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EDITED  BY  FBANCIS  METRICK,  ESQITIEB. 

[Tbi  B»ixok'0  Pbitaoi.] — The  droumstanoes  under  which  the  foUowiog  papers  were 
iotnuted  to  mj  oaie  ae  Editor  of  them  will  be  detailed  in  their  proper  place.  I  hare  only 
to  mj,  hj  way  of  jirefiuse,  that  while  I  alone  am  respanaible  for  the  sapplement^  I  am  not 
reqxaiihld  far  what  precedes  it,  except  so  &r  as  regards  the  notes  to  which  my  initials 
an  upended.  The  maonacript  of  Mr  Poyntz  I  giro  exactly  as  it  was  placed  in  my 
kaDda;  and  being  sonipQloas  in  snch  matters,  I  hare  not  suppressed,  as  otherwise  I 
certainly  should  have  done,  eren  certain  passages  much  too  flattering  to  myself,  and 
vhidi,  to  some,  it  may  look  like  vanity  in  me  thus  to  edit  I^bavcis  Mbtbiok. 

Lonoii,  1st  January,  1857. 

INTEODUCTION. 

The  Jolly  DpgB  vere  the  members  from  our  then  narrow  world  into  the 

of  a  club  thev  called  *llie  KenneL'  wide  one;  twentyyears,  in  short,  since 

I  was  one  of  tnem.  we  were  JoUy  Dom.    Nevertheless, 

But  let  me  b^in  by  telling  how  I  those  of  us  wno  still  live  have  seen 
first  came  to  thinkof  putting  together  but  three  or  four  winters  at  most  be- 
some  memonaJs  of  my  old  associatea  yond  their  two-score. 
And  an  introduction  of  this  sort  I  The  truth  is,  that  either  very  short 
enter  upon  the  more  readily,  that  it  lives,  or  else  not  very  merry  ones,  have 
affords  me  an  opportunity  of  imme-  been  allotted  to  most  of  us.  Frank 
^tely  presenting,  besides  myself,  Meyrick,  indeed,  and  myself,  seem  the 
three  oUiens  of  tlie  onoe  merr^  men.  only  two  whose  fate  has  been  ezcep- 

The  onoe  merry!  you  exclaim.   Are  tionaL    Him  a  buoyant  temperament 

thqr  then  no  longer  merry)  has  carried  happily  and  swimminffly 

To  this  it  will  DO  enough  for  me,  I  along;  while,  as  to  myself,  good  lor- 
should  think,  first  to  reply,  that  most  tune— or  at  least  what  I  consider 
of  them  are  ahready  dead;  and  then  good  fortune — has  attended  me  eJl 
to  ask  in  return,  and  as  to  the  sur-  my  life:  not  altogether  tmdeservedly, 
viYOTB,  Are  they  not  older  than  they  either;  for  so  much  I  think  I  am  en- 
were)  titled  to  say  for  myself.    Did  I  not 

Yet  none  of  us.  these  survivors,  are  many  young)  and  for  love?    And  if 

very  old  after  all    It  is  indeed  now  it  was  somewhat  in  haste,  was  that 

twenty  years  since  the  Kennel  Club  not  better  than  waiting  till  we  should 

inet  for  the  last  time;  twenty  years  have  been  older  and  colder,  if  richer) 

nnoe  we  parted  and  went  our  several  A  fig  for  your  musty  old  proverb, 

ways;  twenty  years  since  we  emerged  After  our  marriage,  I  had  to  work  too 

^ox,  ZXV.-SBPnxBiB,  1857.  b 
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diligently  to  have  any  leiBure  for  re-  to  wear  a  mask  of  frankness  over — to 

pentance;  and  then  how  sweet  the  la-  call  it  by  no  worse  name — their  na- 

Dour  was,  seeing  for  whom  it  was  I  tural  reserve;  while,  inthe  one  case  and 

laboured !    Take  example  from  me.  in  the  other,  to  the  keen  obsenrer,  the 

all  ye  young  men,  and  especially  all  real  face  will  constantly  shine  through, 

ye  young  barristers,  such  as  I  wa&  My  visiter's  phvsiogniMny  I  took  in 

But  the  subject  will  run  away  with  at  a  glance;  a  character  I  fixed  on 

me  if  I  give  it  the  slightest  rein:  to  for  him  in  a  moment;  it  is  part  of  a 

my  purpDsed  introduction,  therefore,  barrister's  vocation  so  to  do.   And  he, 

and  at  once.  too,  whatever  his  vocation  might  have 

been,  seemed  in  return  to  be  reading 

One  April  morning  of  the  year  1839,  me.    He  looked  fixedly  into  my  eyes 

I  was  seated  in  my  chambers,  prepar-  for  some  seconds,  passed  his  hand  over 

ing,  as  a  modem  Templar  may,  for  his  brow,  then  extended  it  to  me,  and 

one  of  those  modem  toumey&  in  which  *  Poyntz  !*  said  he. 

vour  head-pieee  is  of  horse-nair,  vour  '  Yes,  sir,*  I  returned,  taking  his 

body-armour  of  stuff  or  silk,  and  the  fingers  in  a  cold  and  dubious  way. 

tilt-vard  a  court  of  law.  '  mt * 

My  derk  ushered  in  a  stranger,  and  *  Don't  you  know  me,  Poyntz?*  in- 
announced  him — my  half  of  the  clerk  terrapted  he,  smilii^;  '  or  won't  you 
would  perhaps  be  the  more  correct  ex-  know  me?'  he  added,  with  something 
pression,  for  there  was  only  one  be-  of  a  scornful  air. 
tween  two  of  us  then^  or  otherwise,  it  *  Sir,'  said  I,  with  di^ty, '  I  would 
would  be  the  more  mcorrect  expres-  if  I  could,  but  I  can't     Yet  your  voice 
sion.    Not  to  argue  the  point,  I  shall  at  least  seems  familiar  to  me :  and  if 
say  that  a  stranger  was  ushered  in  and  I  but  knew  your  name,  proEMtbly  I 
announced  by  we  clerk — our  clerk —  should  guess  the  rest' 
that  is.  Hall's  clerk  and  mina    My  *  Yemon  is  my  name,'  said  he. 
friend  and  chum.  Hall,  by  the  way,  I  *  Yemon!'  cried  L  mshing  at  him; 
probably  shall  not  agam  have  to  men-  *  Philip  Yemon !    To  be  sure  it  is! 
tion:  and  here  I  shaU  only  add  regard-  What  an  ass  I  was!    How  are  you, 
ing  him,  that,  in  1846,  he  was  made  a  old  boy  9  Overjoyed  to  see  you  asain ! 

i'udge  in  one  of  the  colonies,  and  that  Where  have  you  been  these  nalf-cu>zen 

le  still  occupies  his  seat  on  what  must  years?    Sit  down,  old  friend.'    And 

be  rather  a  torrid  bench,  to  the  great  after  seizing  him  by  both  wrists,  and 

satisfaction,  however,  of  all  concerned,  doublv  pump-handlmg  him— with  ef- 

including  himself.  fect^  for  I  saw  the  water  rise  to  his 

The  stranger  was  announced.    But  eyes — I  forced  him  into  a  chaiTy  and 

I  was  at  that  moment  totally  absorbed  then  throwing  myself  back  into  my 

in  an  attempt  to  master  the  exact  own,  laughed,  crew,  and  threw  up  my 

degree  of  relationship  subsisting  be-  arms. 

tween  my  client  and  a  cousin  of  his.  As  for  Yemon,  he  again  passed  his 

they  being  Scots,  and  Highland  Scots,  hand  over  his  brow,  after  which  he 

too.    The  name  of  my  visiter  thus  passed  it  over  his  eyes,  and  then— 

fell  vainly  on  my  ear.    Nor  did  my  You  were  always  a  good   fellow, 

eye  recognise  him,  when,  recalling  my  Poyntz,'  said  he.    '  What  could  have 

mind  from  Argyleshire  genealogies,  I  made  me  doubt  you  for  a  moment? 

saw  before  me  a  tall  and  handsome  But  the  fact  is,  toat  not  ten  minutes 

man,  grave-looking,  though  still  young,    ago ^ 

rather  rusty  as  to  dress,  but  a  gentle-  '  Now,  then,  tell  me,'  inteirupted  I, 

man  in  bearing,  with  a  countenance  for  I  could  not  refrain  from  taUdng; 

much  bearded  and  veiy  brown,  and  'Where  have  you  been?   Where  do 

an  eamression  at  once  frank  and  re-  you  come  from?    As  to  where  you  are 

served.    Frank,  and  yet  reserved,  I  goinff,  that  much  I  know.' 

say,  nor  am  I  thereby  guilty  of  pa-  *Tnen  it  is  more  than  I  do  myself^' 

ladox;  for  there  are  men  whom  expe-  said  he,  with  rather  a  sad  smile, 

rienoe  of  the  world  has  taught  to  draw  *  I  sludl  tell  you,  my  boy,'  returned 

a  veU  of  reserve  over  their  natural  L    *  You  are  going  to  dine  with  me  to- 

frankness,  and  there  are  men,  too,  day,  at  six  o'doc^  in  Hertford  Street 

whom  the  like  experience  has  taught  I  have  a  wife  there,  and  also  a  cook 
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I  belieTe,  moreoTer,  there  ig  a  cellar  Dick  Jones—I  am  afraid  you  are  a 

aboat  the  premises    We  shall  see  at  lost  sheep  now.    Never  mina;  111  ask 

six  o'clock.  him.    Yet,  no  again — ^it  would  not  do. 

*  I  shall  be  Teiy  happy,'  said  my  old  He  can  never  be  depended  upon  now. 

friend.  The  last  time— no,  no,  it  would  not 

Here  the  door   opened,  and   the  do;  so  no  more  about  it.    I  shall  have 

clerk  who  served  two  masters  put  in  him  some  day  when  I  am  alone,  and 

his  head,  with — *Mr  Travers,  sir.'  will  talk  to  mm  seriously  once  more; 

This  was  the  attorney  for  my  client  though  it  is  of  little  use,  1  fear.   Your 

in  the  case  before  me.    I  hesitated  fellows  whose  penitence  is  so  easily 

Vernon  rose,  and  took  my  hand  again,  excited,  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult 

*Isee,'  said  he.    'No  apology.    Not  to  reform;  it  is  all  sheer  weakness 

one  word.    Give  me  your  card,  lest  I  with  them,  the  one  way  and  the  other; 

mske  a  mistake.    I  shall  be  with  you  andj  though  I  daresay  poor  Richard's 

at  six.    I  long  to  talk  of  old  times  penitence  is   sincere  enough  at  the 

with  you.   So  you  are  married.   Well,  time,  it  never  lasts  to  a  second  day,  I 

well    But  let  me  go  at  once.    Gk)od-  believe.  Poor  fellow.   Til  write  notes 

by  just  now.'  to  the  other  two;  I  hope  Meyrick  at 

So  he  went,  and  Mr  Travers  entered,  least  will  be  disengaged' 

and  an  hour  was  passed  in  painful  Wheeling  back  to  my  table,  I  at 

scrainbling  throng  the  branches  of  once  wrote  my  two  notes,  pleading 

the  Highland  tree.    Who  was  it  said  Vernon  as  the  cause  of  the  sudden 

there  were  no  trees  in  Scotland  ?  and  otherwise  tmcalled-for  provoca- 

tion  I  gave  my  friends  and  his;  also, 

But  at  last  Mr  Travers,  in  his  turn,  lest  the  one  and  the  other  should  ac- 

took  his  departure,  and  my  thoughts  cept  the  challenge,  I  wrote  a  prophecy 

naturally^  and  at  once,  reverted  to  my  to  Mrs  Poyntz,  foretelling  the  arrival 

other  visiter.  of  three  guests  to  dine  with  us.    And, 

'  Poor  Vernon,'  said  I  to  myself,  and  my  notes  sealed  and  despatched,  I  got 

wheeling  round  my  chair  to  the  fire,  into  my  tree  once  more. 

as  men  will  do  when  they  set  about  

musing,  '  I  wonder  what  ne  has  been  The  afternoon  came,  the  Temple 
doing  all  this  time.  He  looks  poor,  and  that  rather  tiresome  tree — lor, 
Letmethmk— wheredid we  last  meet?  fruitful  of  fees  as  it  was,  tiresome  it 
No;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  left  had  become — were  exchanged  for  May- 
Cambridge.  Nor  did  I  see  him  dur-  fair  and  Mrs  Poyntz.  i  had  made 
U)g  my  Cambridge  years.  Positively  I  my  toilette,  and  seen  to  the  wine: 
bave  not  seen  him  since  we  were  at  *  Mevrick  and  Trench,  my  love,'  said 
that  venerable  and  grim  seat  of  Cale-  I,  after  smothering  with  a  kiss  the 
donian  learning,  Glasgow  College  to  (question  I  saw  nascent  on  my  wife's 
wit    How  time  passes!'  lips,  *and  Vernon — Philip  Vernon — 

Here,  as  usually  happens  when  that  another  old  Glasgow  College  friend; 
not  uncommon   remark  is  made,  I  you  have  never  seen  himj  but  I  must 
heaved  a  sigh.    This  done — '  Fll  get  have  spoken  to  you  of  Philip  Vernon !' 
Frank  M^^ck  to   meet  him;   and  'I  don't  remember,*  said  Mrs  Po3mtz. 
Trench.  That  will  be  the  thing,  won't  '  But  Meyrick  I  am  always  glad  to  see, 
itf '  ccntinued  I,  cpgitatingaloud,  and  the  agreeable  rattle  that  he  is,  with 
addressingthefire^faoe.  'iBoth  are  old  the  honest,  sterling  heart.' 
acqnaintances  of  v  emon's.    It  seems  '  Right  there,'  exclaimed  1. 
but  a  day  since  we  were  all  wearing  'And  so  Mr  Trench  is  coming  too? 
red  gowns  in  yon  dear  old  quadrangles.  I  don't  much  care  for  Mr  Trench,'  con- 
Meyrickl    To  be  sure— the  best  fel-  tinned  she;  '  he  is  a  volume  of  parch- 
low  alive.    And  Trench—  why  his  pe-  ment,  without  a  single  illumination  to 
dantiy  is  amusing,  though,  certainly,  relieve  his  mustiness.' 
he  is  a  machine  lor  preciseness,  ana  '  Mustiness  is  not  a  pretty  word, 
a  stockfish  for  exsiccatedness,  as  he  my  dear,'  returned  I,  *  more  especifdly 
would  probably  phrase  it.   Then  there  when  applied  to  a  gentleman.    And 
is  Dick  Jones — shall  I  ask  him  too?  then,  don  t  mix  your  metaphors;  that's 
1  should  like  it,  poor  fellow.    But  no  a  good  girL' 
~it  would  not  da    Poor  Jones— poor  ^  TU  never  do  it  again,'  said  she,  pre- 
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tending  at  once  to  pout  and  to  look  who  I  thoij^ht  looked  a  little  annoyed, 

contrite.    *  As  to  Mr  Vernon,  I  cer-  calm  and  impassible  in  general  as  I 

tainly  never  heard  of  him.'  knew  him  of  old  to  be,  '  of  courseyou 

'Oh,  I  must  have  spoken  of  him  remember  Meyrick  and  Trench  t    lliey 

often,  80  mnst  Meyrick.   At  least  it  is  are  coming  to  meet  you.* 

likely.  And  yet.  as  you  never  saw  him  'I  remember  Mevrick  well,' returned 

and  then,  besides,  I  myself  have  Vernon;  *  who  could  ever  foiget  Frank 

neither  seen  him  nor  heard  of  him  these  Meyrick  9    I  hope  he  has  not  changed, 

several  years  till  this  morning.    But  for  he  was  a  delightful  fellow,  in  his 

he  was  a  noble  fellow  formerly,  and  of  own  strange  wav,  and  any  change  must 

a  nature,  too,  that  was  not  likely  to  have  been  for  tne  worse.' 

change.    I  am  sure  you  will  like  him.  *  He  has  not  changed  a  bit,'  said  I; 

Only,  he  has  a  great  beard.'  *he  plays  the  fool  as  pleasantly  as  ever.' 

*  Sister  Anne !  Sister  Anne !  do  you  *  As  to  Trench^'  my  friend  went  on, 
see  anybody  coming?'  said,  or  rather  *  oddly  enough  I  met  him  this  mom- 
sung,  my  wife,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  ing  on  my  way  to  you;  I  recognised 
our  second  drawing-room.  '  The  old  him  at  once,  but  he  did  not  know  me 
story  is  changed,  and  the  old  song,  too.  any  more  than  you  did  at  first;  so  I 
Oh  dear!  what  can  the  matter  be?  told  him  who  I  was;  upon  which  he 
Bluebeard  is  coming  to  marry  you ! '  said  it  was  beautiful  weather,  and  that 

'Let  him  comer  returned  Sister  he  was  pressed  for  time;  and  bo  we 

Anne  (whose  name  was  Fanny),  as  she  parted.' 

made  her  appearance  between  tne  fold-  'That's  rather  awkward,'  said  I; 

ing-doors;  *  yes— come,  ducky,  ducky  *  very  awkward.  I  am  sorry  now  that 

— come  and  DO  killed.'  I  asked  him  to  meet  you;  it  is  a  pity 

Here,  and  as  the  last  words  were  I  did.' 

being  uttered,  Vernon  was  ushered  in  '  Oh  no,'  said  Vernon.    '  What  pro- 

by  the  other  door,  so  that  veiy  pro-  fession  has  he  adopted?  Is  he  a  lawyer, 

bably  he  overheard  them— indeed,  he  like  you?' 

afterwards,  though  not  that  day,  told  'No,'  returned  I;  'he  is  a  lawyer 

me  that  he  had.    I  snulc^  or  rather  unlike  me.    He  has  chambers  in  liin- 

laughed,  and  I  felt  sure,  though  I  did  coin's  Lm,  but  he  does  not  lay  himself 

not  see,  that  my  wife  was  lauding,  or  out  for  business.    He  has  a  small  for- 

at  least  smiling^  while,  as  to  Fanny,  tune  of  his  own,  you  see,  and  no  &- 

who,  all  unconscious  tiU  then,  emerged  mibr ;  whereas  I  have  a  snuJl  familj, 

at  that  moment  from  the  otner  room,  and  no  fortune.    That  makes  a  du- 

the  blush  that  came  upon  her  cheebi  ferenoe  to  a  man.    He  has  no  one  to 

was  visible  enough,  and  veiy  £Eiscinat-  care  for  but  himself;  and,  in  truth,  I 

ing  it  wa&  do  not  think  he  ever  could  care  for 

Vernon,  my  dear  fellow,  glad  to  see  anvbody  but  himself.' 

you,'  cried  I,  shaking  hanas  with  him  Is  he  still  the  great  classic  that  he 

strenuously,  though   certainly   with  used  to  be?' asked  Vernon, 

more  moderation  ^an  in  the  morning.  '  He  is  the  same  minute  classicL'  re- 

'  But  where  is  your  beard?  However,  turned  I, '  the  same  small  critic  or  the 

let  me  present  you  to  Mrs  Poyntz,  and  text  and   commentator   on  various 

never  mind.'  readings  that  he  used  to  be,  and  for 

So  I  presented  him  to  my  wife,  and  beins  which  Meyrick  nickmuned  bim 

then  to  her  sister,  and  he  said  some-    the  Scholiast ^ 

thing  pleasant  to  them,  with  an  easy  'Abuse  him  quickly  1'  inteirupted 

grace  that  was  natural  to  him,  and  in  Fanny,  *  for  he  will  be  here  directly.* 

the  musical  voice  which  had  been  the  'Thank  you,  Fanny,'  returned  I; 

only  thing  about  him  recognised  by  *  right  for  once  at  least    You  take  a 

me  at  once.  correct  view  of  the  proprietiea — acme- 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  but  I  can  assure  you,  times.' 
girls,  that  he  bearded  me  in  my  den  '  Do  ^ou  wish  to  fight>  mrV  said 
this  morning.  I  suppose  that  smce  she,  closing  her  little  hand^  and  re- 
then  he  has  thoi^ht  it  proper  to  con-  volving  them  rapidly,  acooiding  to  her 
form  to  the  pr^dioes  of  society —  idea  of  pugilistic  science.  'Come  on, 
English  society,  I  mean.  I  say,  Ver-  sir  1  Fiity' pounds  a  side,  and  forty 
son,'  I  continued,  addressing  my  guest,  rounds !    First  knock-down  blow  and 
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the  cha]npion*8  belt !    See '  Bell's  life  '  AfterwanLs,  perhaps,*  said  Vernon, 

in  London.' '  amillng. 

'My  sister-in-law's  education  has  'Mr  Trench!' at  this  moment  cried 
not  been  entirely  neglected,  you  will  my  servant,  opening  the  door;  and  Mr 
obeenre^'  said  I  to  Vernon,  whose  Trench  entered,  hat  in  hand,  and  spec- 
expression  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  tacles  on  nosa  He  bowed  accuratelv 
find  was  one  rather  of  admiration  than  to  my  wife,  and  then  to  Fanny,  shook 
of  anythingelse.  'Miss  Herbert  was  hands  forooAlhr  with  me,  and  finally, 
oQoe  at  a  Hammersmith  school — for  though  only  after  an  unneoessaiy  stare 
a  whole  quarter  indeed.  Her  know-  at  him,  extended  his  left  palm  side- 
ledge  of  sporting  matters,  however,  ways  towards  Vernon,  yet  not  so  far, 
she  owes,  t  believe,  to  Me^ck.  He  however,  as  that  his  elbow  was  ad- 
is  a  professor  of  slanff  in  all  its  vanoed  beyond  his  own  waist.  '  How 
branches,  and  is  veiy  lond  of  such  do  you  do,  Vernon]'  said  he.  '  I  saw 
pnpilB.'  you  before  to-day,  I  think;  but  I  ^d 

No  wonder!'  said  Vernon,  quickly,  not  expect  then  to  meet  you  here.' 

uid  amilinff  for  a  moment,  but  imme-  Vernon  slightly  touched  the  ungra- 

diately  looSing  veiT  serious  again.  ciously-offered  fingers,  and   made  a 

'  I  suppose  you  have  been  abroad,  stately  bow,  but  no  reply.    The  other 

^  Vernon?'  said  my  wife;  'since  evidently  had  not  expected,  however 

Poyntz  has  not  seen  you  for  so  long  a  much  he  deserved,  to  be  so  treated  by 

time,'  she  added,  by  way  of  exphma-  one  to  whom  he  had  thought  to  show 

tion.  some  patronising  condescension,  and 

'Yes,  madam,'  said  Vernon;  '  I  left  he  evidently  winced  under  the  rather 

this  oountiY  not  long  after  he  and  I  ,  haugh^  look  he  met.    Though  of  a 

parted  in  Glasgow,  and  I  returned  to  '  slight  figure,  he  was  not  a  little  man, 

England  only  last  week— to  London  but  at  that  moment  he  looked  very 

yesterday  evening.    I  saw  you  in  Paris  small  indeed,  and  probablv  felt  so. 

two  Bommers  ago.'  For.  as  if  to  reassure  himself,  he  im- 

'  Indeed!'  exclaimed  Mrs  Poyntz,  mediately  began  talking: 'The  weather 

with  an  expression  of  some  surprise  has  been  beautiful;  ouite  serene.  I 

in  her  Eem^.    'Certainly  we  were  in  majsay.    Have  you  been  perambu- 

IWis  then.'  latmg  to-day,  Mrs  Poyntz?'    Thus  he 

'  But  if  you  saw  us,  why  did  you  not  spoke, 

speak  to  us)'  cried  L    '  Explain  your  '  We  were  in  the  Park  for  an  hour,' 

very  unfriendly  conduct,  sir!'  replied  my  wife. 

'It  was  not  advisable  at  the  time.  And  after  describing  a  circumben- 
nor  indeed  possible,'  returned  my  dibus  there,  we  returned  to  our  domi- 
friend,  with  a  lauffL  'When  I  met  cile  here,'  said  Fanny,  with  a  wicked 
you,  that  is,  when  I  saw  you,  though  twinkle  in  her  eves,  so  that  we  can- 
yon did  not  see  me,  I  was  being  taken  not  exclaim  with  the  Chinese  man- 
to  prison  by  four  red-leffied  soldiera  darin.  perdidi  diem.' 
It  wss  on  the  Quai  de  THorloge;  you  '  On  r  exdaimed  Trench,  as  if  some 
probably  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  one  had  pinched  him  suddenly,  '  the 
church  of  Ndtre  Dame,  or  some  other  Chinese  mandarin  1  It  was  the  Em- 
of  the  sights  in  that  quarter;  I,  for  peror  Titus !  And  you  should  have 
my  part,  was  on  my  way  to  the  Con-  said  perdidimus,  after  saying  we.  But 
cieiverie.'  did  you  really  imagine  that  perdidi 

'Oh  how  romantic!'  said  Fanny,  diem  was  Chinese,  or  were  you  merely 

'  But  what  a  pity  the  Bastille  was  de-  jocose?' 

Btroyed.     It  would  have  been  more  'Well,  if  it  is  Greek,  I  am  very 

romantic  stilL    Should  you  not  like,  sorry,'  said  Fanny,  demurely;  '  I  am 

for  instance,  to  have  had  to  wear  an    sure  if  I  had  known  it  was  Greek ^ 

iron  mask?    And  then  your  escape —  '  Come,'  interrupted  I,  wishing  to 

boring  through  walk  twenty  feet  tnick  put  a  stop  to  her  impertinence,  wmch, 

-dan^^ins  py  &  I'cjpo  ^ni  tiie  top  of  though  luckily  Trench  had  as  yet  ini»- 

a  tower  a  hundred  leet  high — and  fall-  taken  it  for  mere  ignorance^  not  a 

ing  into  a  ditch  where  the  mud  was  little  scandalised  me,  considenng  that 

fi%  feet  deep!    That,  indeed,  would  it  was  exhibited  in  our  own  house — 

lukve  heen  channing.'  '  come,'  said  I,  '  I  see  it  is  already^ 
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six;  we  shall  not  wait  for  Meyrick;  'Cowper,  decidedly,' replied  Fanny; 

nobody  ever  does;  and  what  is  more,  *  for  John  Gilpin's  suce.' 

he  never  expects  it*    And  I  rang  for  'Oh!*  cried  Trench,  with  a  shudder; 

dinner.  *  I  meant  as  translators  of  Homer.' 

'On  the  contnuT,  he  counts  upon  'Ah!*  said  Vernon,  with  a  lan^ 

not  being  waited  for,  I  believe,*  said  '  that  reminds  me  a^ain  of  Meynck 

my  wife;  '  and  if  we  were  to  wait  he  and  his  version  of  'John  Gilpin'  in 

would  be  annoyed;  that  is,  if  so  good  Greek  el^;iacs  at  Glasgow  Collc^ 

a  creature  could  possibly  be  annoyed.'  Yer^  clever  it  was;  at  least  so  said  Sir 

'  If  he   is  a  good  creature,*  said  Daniel  Sandfordf  I  never  was  a  great 

Trench,  shiurply,  '  he  should  abstain  judge  of  these  things  myself.' 

from  annoying  others.    He  is  som&-  'No,*  said  Trencn,  'you  were  not 

times  quite  intolerable;  and  were  it  As  for  Meyrick's  version,  it  was  most 

not  that  we  are  old  friends,  I  should  horrible.    All  such  thinjD;s  are  really 

have  had  to  drop  his  acquaintance  long  shameful;  and  it  was  m  the  worst 

ere  now.    As  it  is,  he  presumes  too  possible  taste  for  Sandford  to  enooa- 

much  upon  it;  and  lately,  in  an  espe-  rage  them.   To  disgrace  the  Greek  laa- 

cial  degree,  he  has  been  insufferaol^    guage  by * 

rude  to  me.    I  must  check  his  famih-  But  here  dinner  was  annoimoed 

arity;  and  I  would  advise  you,  Poyntz,  Trench,  unbidden,  offered  his  arm  to 

to  ao  the  same.'  my  wife,  and  Fanny  thus  fell  to  the 

'  Oh,  nonsense,'  returned  I; '  coming  lot  of  Vernon.    It  struck  me  at  once 

from  Meyrick,  you  must  not  take  it  that  the  latter  couple  seemed — ^both 

amiss;  as  for  me,  I  like  it*  of  them — ^mightily  well  pleased  with 

'  Do  you,  indeed?*  said  Trench.  '  De ,  the  arrangement    '  Are  tnese  two  go- 

ffustibus;   but   I  beg  your  pardon, '  ing  to  falTin  love  with  each  other,  and 

kdies.    To  change  the  subject— have  at  first  sight,  too?*  was  the  thought 

you  heard  of  the  elopement?*  that  suddenly  flashed  across  me  as  I 

Trench,  I  may  here  remark,  was  one  followed  them  down -stairs.     *It  is 

of  those  gentlemen  who  fancy  that  quite  as  likely  as  not;  and  jiut  be- 

scandal  and  dress  are  almost  the  only  cause  they  are  so  dissimilar  in  eveiy- 

subjects  on  which  women  care  to  con-  thing,  except,   indeed,    fortune;  for 

verse  or  think.    It  is  not  an  unoom-  Vernon,  I  suppose,  has  next  to  nothing 

mon  mistake  both  with  confirmed  and    now;  and  as  tor  pioor  Fanny * 

predestinated  bachelors;  hermits  also  

fall  into  it;  and  so  do  men  who  know  Soup  and  fish  had  disappeared;  and 

the  world  and  his  wife  from  books  then  at  last  came  Mevrick.  Heqmetiy 

fdone.  saluted  us,  and,  witn  a  careleas  apo- 

'  Have  you  heard  of  the  elopement?'  logy  for  being  late,  took  the  place  kft 

asked  Trench.     '  It  is  creating  con-  vacant  for  him,  unfolded  his  napkin, 

siderable  sensation  in  the  circles  of  and  said,  'You  will  not  ffueaa  what 

fashion.*  kept  me?    No  soup,  thank  yoa;  nor 

'  Doubtless  the  penny-a-liners  have  fish  either.    What  fish  was  it?' 

got  hold  of  it  ali^y,*  said  Fanny,  '  Cod*s-head  and  ovster  saiioe,'  an- 

maliciously.  swered  Trench,  shatply. 

'We  have  heard  of  none,'  replied  'Ah!*  murmured  Meyrick,  with  a 

my  wife  to  TiencL  sigh;  '  and  it  was  the  last  oyster,  per- 

'  Unless *  said  Fanny.  '  Prav,  do  haps,  before  summer.    I  never  loved 

you  refer  to  the  affair  of  Frince  Alex-  a  young  Pandore— it*s  y&y  hard.  And 

ander  and  Madame  Menelaus?*  it  was  cruel,  if  not  malicioua,  of  you 

'You  are  jocose   again,*  returned  to  tell  me  of  it.  Trench.' 
Trench,  gravely.  '  I  am  agreeably  sur-  '  Why.  you  asked,  didn't  youf  re- 
prised, however,  to  find  you  saying  torted  tne  other,  in   an  ill-natured 
Alexander,  and  not  Paris.    Neverthe-  tona 

less,  I  must  say  I  do  not  like  to  hear  '  Yes;  but  knowing  my  tastes  as 

such  things  spoken  of  so  lightly.    To  you  do— my  weaknesses,  I  may  say— 

E've  Helen  the  title  of  Madame  Mene-  you  might  have  spared  me  sadi  un- 

us,  is  a  sort  of  profanity  in  mv  esti-  availing  regrets.' 

mation.     Which  do  you  like  best—  'Perhaps,  Mr  Meyrick,  you  would 

Pope,  Sotheby,  or  Cowper?'  not  like  to  be  told  either  what  kept 
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vour  said  Fanny;  'I  hare  a  guess;  just  said  serves  to  recall,  "Where 

out  I  say  nothing.'  shall  we  all  be  a  few  years  hence? 

'Oh,  pr^  let  us  hear  your  guess,'  ShaU  we  ever  all  meet  again?"  you 

letumed  Meyrick; '  after  the  afifiction  asked.  In  answer  to  which,  something 

of  missing  the  oysters,  I  can  b^u  any-  seemed  to  say  to  me,  as  very  probably 

thing.'  it  did  to  all  the  rest,  Never— never— 

'Well,' said  Fanny  'it  was  Punch  I'  never!' 

'So  it  was!'  exclaimed  Meyrick,  'Don't besentimentaljPoyntz!* cried 

with  a  look  of  admiration,  and  laying  Meyrick.    '  It's  not  your  hne;  leave 

down  his  roll,  and  the  knife  with  that  sort  of  thing  to  me.    I  have  read 

which  he  was  about  to  cut  it   'Punch  novels.' 

it  was,  and  none  but  he  I    What  a  'Well,  it  was  a  merrv  little  dub!' 

wonderful  person  you  are !    He  held  said  Vernon.     '  How  pleasant  those 

me  with  his  glittering  nose;  but  the  suppers  were !    The  world  was  before 

dimier-gnest  he  didn't  beat  his  breast,  us  then — ^no  sad  retrospects  behind  us 

for  he  didn't  hear  the  dinner-bell!  — and  the  present  was  iJl  sunshine.' 

Bat  what  led  you  to  guess  Punch  V  '  Gkts-shine,  you  mean,'  said  Mey- 

'  He  passed  this  way— ffoing  to  meet    rick:  'but ^ 

TDQ,  I  suppose,'  replied  fanny.  '  If  you  found  those  symposia  plea- 

'Then,  why  didn't  you  stop  him?'  sant,  it  was  more  than  I  did,'  inter- 
cried  Meyrick;  'we  might  have  had  rupt(9d  Trench;  'I  found  them  foolish, 
him  before  the  windows  now!'  from  the  little  I  saw  of  them,  for  I 

'That  would  have  been  truly  do-  seldom  went,  you  know.    Perhaps' — 

Hghtful,'  said  Trench,  with  a  sneer.  this  was  added  sneeringly — '  perhaps 

'  Vernon,  take  a  glass  of  wine,'  said  theywere  better  when  I  was  absent ! ' 
Meyrick,  without  noticing  the  other:'  'They  were,'  said  Meyrick,  looking 
'and  leain,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  first  at  the  ceiling,  and  then,  from  the 
have  not  been  so  happy  for  a  long  comers  of  his  eyes,  alternately  at  Ver- 
time  as  since  I  got  tne  note  from  non  and  me. 
Poyntz  this  morning,  telling  me  I  was  '  The  whole  thing  was  puerile,'  con- 
to  meet  you  once  more.  I  shall  hug  tinned  Trench,  pompously,  and  evi- 
you  afterwards,  privately.'  dently  unconscious  of  Meyrick's  covert 

sarcasm;  *  quite  unworthy  of  any  but 

Our  dinner  had  passed  over  as  din-  schoolboys;  yet  worthy,  perhaps,  of 

ners  usually  do.  The  cloth  was  drawn,  such  a  universi^  as  that  of  Glasgow, 

and  the  two  ladies  and  my  two  chil-  which  is  nothing  but  a  great  school, 

dren  had  retired.    I  may  remark,  that  and  a  bad  one,  too.' 

I  have  never  been  wont  to  trouble  'Don't  say  anything  against  the 

my  guests  with  my  little  dears  after  old  college,'  interposed  Meyrick,  '  I 

dinner,  but  Meyrick  invariably  asked  won't  hear  it  abused' 

for  them~-BO  invariably,  indeed,  that,  '  That's  natural  enough,'  retorted 

whenever  they  were  given  to  under-  Trench;  '  it  is  the  only  university  you 

stand  that  we  were  to  have  strangers  ever  were  at    If  you  had  ever  lieen 

with  ns,  their  immediate  question  was,  at  axi  English  umversity— but  you 

'Is  Mr  Mejrrick  coming,  mamma?'  know  you  have  not.' 

According  to  the  answer  to  which,  they  '  I  kiiow  I  have  not  I '  repeated  Mey- 

would  assume  a  look  of  res^nation,  or  rick.    '  How  do  you  know  I  have  not  ? 

dance  and  dap  their  hanos;  so  sure  Have  you  ever  searched  the  records  of 

were  they  of  their  man.  St  Bees  ?' 

'Now/  said  Meyrick,  'let  us  be  'Saint  what?*  asked  Trench.  'What 


jolly.    We  were  all  jolly  dogs  once,    and  where  is  St  Bees?' 

you  know.    Even  Trench  there  was.        *  Never  mind,'  returned  Meyrick, 

Bo  yon  remember  the  Kennel,  Ver-    'it's  not  in  your  way;  and  I  never 


non?'  was  there  any  more  than  you.    So 

'Well  do  I  remember  the  Kennel  make  yourself  easy.' 

of  the  Jolly  Bogs,'  replied  Vernon.  'Since  we  are  talking  of  the  so- 

' Where  are  they  all  now?    Do  you  called  universities  of  Scotland,  or  at 

remember  our  laJst  meeting?'  least  of  the  Glasgow  one '  began 

'Perfectly,'  said  I;  'and  I  remem-  Trench, 

ber  your  asking  then,  what  you  have  Now  here  there  followed  a  short  but 
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rather  keen  debate  on  the  oompaiatiye  Ab  if  it  was  not  proper  that  the  dons 
merits  of  the  English,  the  Scottish,  should  be  respected,  he  ridiculed  the 
and  different  foreim  universities,  awe  in  which  he  said  the  undeigra- 
Trench.  who  was  an  Oxford  man,  con-  duates  stood  of  them;  and  when  I 
demneo,  in  the  dogmatical  stvle  not  told  him  that  they  did  not  stand  in  awe 
unusual  amongOxford  men,  and  whidi  of  them  at  all,  he  said  that  I  might  tell 
they  indeed  seem  to  acquire  «t  Oxford,  that  to  the  marines,  forthat,  althooffh 
eveiything  that  was  not  Oxford.  Even  they  might  be  bold  enou{;h  to  quis  tne 
Cambridge  did  not  escape  his  censure,  dons  beBnd  their  backs,  just  as  school- 
As  for  lae  University  of  Paris,  and  boys  quizzed  their  masters  out  of 
the  German  universities,  about  which  school,  there  always  must  be  awe  and 
he  knew  nothing,  though  he  spoke  fear  where  the  dons  made  the  laws, 
authoritatively,  they  were  beneath  and  the  laws  constituted  so  many 
contempt  ioid  the  Scottish  colleges,  minor  offences;  where  the  dona  inflict- 
as  he  nad  already  said,  were  not  ed  the  punishment,  and  the  poniah- 
universities  at  all,  but  mere  sdiools,  ment  was  often  severe  and  nug^t  be 
and  bad  ones  too.  To  all  this  Meyrick  arbitrary.  He  was,  in  shorty  yery 
strongly  demurred,  partly^  I  beueve,  great  upon  the  dons,  and  then  he  came 
for  the  sake  of  contradictrng  l^nch.  to  the  proctors.  He  asked  what  g;en- 
For,  not  content  with  laucBng,  very  tleman  would  undertake  their  datiea, 
absurdly,  the  Scottish  system  exactiy  involving  as  these  did  servioes  aucfa 
as  it  stands,  he  made  a  vehement  as  those  of  a  policeman,  a  spy,  and  an 
attack  on  the  English,  and  of  course  informer,  all  at  once  ana  put  together  I 
talked  much  nonsense.  His  idea  of  And  if  gentlemen  would  not  mider- 
a  university  or  a  college,  he  said,  weu,  take  the  office,  what^  he  asked,  was 
that  it  was  a  place  where  certain  the  condition  of  those  who  were  anb- 
things  were  tauffnt  by  learned  men  in  jected  to  such  a  thing  as  the  procfeo- 
their  capacity  of  university  or  college  rate  of  men  who  were  not  (^tiemeo  f 
lectiuers  or  professors;  but  did  anv  'Schoolboys!'  cried  Mevnck  at  this 
man  learn  anything  at  an  English  point  of  his  speech— not  the  best  I  ever 
university  except  through  the  cram-  neard  him  aeliver  in  his  life — *  don't 
mine  of  private  tutors,  imo  moreover,  talk  to  me  of  schoolboys !  To«ir 
in  tne  generaJ  case,  tutored  their  EngUsh  university  system  may  be  as 
pupils  only  with  a  view  to  their  necessary  as  it  is  severe,  it  maj  be 
passing  their  examinations  ?  As  to  wholesome  if  it  is  not  palatable^  Init  it 
ckssical  learning,  on  which  of  course  is  essentially  a  discipline  for  school- 
Trench  had  {p^atly  insisted,  he  ad-  boys,  and  schoolboys  they  are  who  are 
mitted  that  it  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  under  it,  as  schoolmasters  those  aie  by 
Scotland,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  whom  it  is  exercised.  And  now  just 
quality,  accuracy  and  elegance;  but,  tell  me,  Trench,*  continued  thespeaker, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Scotmnd  people  with  a  shr  look  at  Vernon  and  me, 
did  not  so  into  the  opposite  extreme.  *  tell  me  nrankly,  is  it  not  the  case 
as  Tren^  and  so  many  other  Oxford  that  undergraduates  are  freqoentlj 
men  did,  of  thinking  that  classics  were  floffied  at  (mord  1 ' 
idl  in  ail,  instead  of  regarding  them  Trench  only  replied  by  a  look  of 
as  merely  a  means;  and  of  regarding  great  irritation;  he  seemed  indeed  not 
them  as  an  ultimate  object,  cood  ana  to  know  what  to  say. 
sufficient  in  themselves,  and  not  as  'Ah!*  pursued  Meyrick,  *yoa  will 
only  a  kind  of  training,  the  best  it  not  divulge  ?  But  perhaps  you  know 
might  be  and  probably  was,  but  still  nothii^  of  it.  You  were  always  a 
only  useful  as  preparing  the  mind  for  good  ooy  yourself ;  so  jou  cannot 
grappling  and  wrestling  with  the  se-  speak  from  personal  expenence.  And 
rious  business  of  life  afterwards.  In  those  who  can,  won't.  The  execatian 
this  part  of  Meyrick's  argument  there  is  private,  of  course,  and  neither 
was  perhaps  less  nonsense  than  in  the  flogger  nor  floggee  ever  speak  of  it 
rest,  and  I  observed  that  Vemon  once  But  you  can't  prove  that  the  aalu- 
or  twice  nodded  approvingly;  but  our  tary  practice  does  not  exist  Can  you 
facetious  friend,  catching  at  what  now — can  you  f* 
Trench  had  said  about  schoolboys,  Vemon  and  I  laughed,  bat  the 
ran  on  further  in  a  veiy  foolish  stram.  attempt  which  Trench  made  to  anuie 
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contemptaoii8ly.wiuiafailureL  Meyrick  the  station  in  life,  and  the  age,  and 
went  on :  '  Well  at  all  events  you  will  the  character,  and  the  aims,  and,  con- 
admit  that  a  fellow  may  be  flog^  at  seqiienthr,  the  future  prospects,  of  the 
Eton  or  Harrow  on  the  very  eve  of  men — of  the  students  I  should  rather 
his  reoeiYing  a  commission  in  the  say,  for  men  indeed  a  large  proportion 
srmy,  or  even  just  before  he  is  elected  of  them  are  not  as  yet  With  us, 
a  member  of  Parliament?  So  tiiat  he  only  certain  classes,  and  these  of 
may  be  really  unable  to  take  lus  seat  in  limited  numbers,  send  their  sons  to 
the  one  or  his  saddle  in  the  other  simply  the  university.  With  us,  men  usually 
from  the  late  birching  of  the  «^aruo»/'  enter  about  the  same  age.    With  us, 

'The  de  qwoi  V  repeated  Trench,  they  look  forward  to  becoming  priests 
who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  or  lawyers,  country  gentlemen  or  mem- 
modem  languages.  *What  do  you  bers  of  Parliament,  hereditary  states- 
meant'  He  seemed  anxious  now  to  men,  or,  as  the  younger  sons  of  noble 
change  the  subject  of  conversation,  houses,  privileged  placemen  of  some 
For  whether  by  fair  fighting  or  not,  kind  at  home  or  abroad.  And  this 
Meyrick  had  evidently  Sie  b^  of  the  being  the  case,  it  all  but  necessarily 
encounter.  follows  that  the  character   of  your 

'Don't  voa  know  Voltaire's  story  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  is  some- 
about  St  Cecilia  V  returned  MeyricK.  what  stereotyped  Ko  doubt  this  is 
'  Yet  how  should  you  %  He  was  a  quite  in  accordance  with  that  con- 
Frenchman,  and  did  not  live  before  the  ventionalism  which  is  characteristic 
Christian  era.  The  stoty  is  this— St  of  English  society  in  almost  all  ^its 
Cecilia,  yon  \aiow^  she  drew  an  angel  grades^  but,  whether  that  convention- 
down,  so  well  did  she  play  on  tne  alism  is  in  itself  an  admirable  things 
hordy-gnrdy.  Says  she  politely  to  her  or  quite  the  contrary,  is  another  ques- 
mter--**  Ass^es-vous,  monsieur,  s'il  tion,  and  one  which  mi^ht  be  argued, 
▼OQs  plait**  Quoth  the  cherub— yon  but  which  I  shall  certamly  not  argue 
have  seen  cherubs  in  pictures  I  sup-  her&  I  allude  to  the  fact  merely  for 
pose  I  Quoth  the  dierub^-'*  Je  vous  the  purpose  of  stating  the  contrast 
Temerde  beauooup,  madame,  mais  je  which  a  Scottish  coUege  like  that  of 
n'ai  pas  de  ouoL  You  don't  under-  Glasgow  presents.  There,  attending 
stand  ?  WeU,  I  won't  translate.  You  the  same  lectures  at  the  same  hours. 
asked  what  I  meant,  and  there  is  my  you  will  see  the  boy  of  thirteen  ana 
explanation.  Itisnotnijfaultthat^rou  the  man  of  thirty — asreat  absurdity 
never  learned  French.  Ifyour  education  truly.  There,  you  will  meet  with  the 
has  been  neglected,  I  can't  help  it'  rich  man's  son  now,  and  then  with 

So  Trench  was  left  mystified:  but  the  nobleman's  son,  and  at  the  same 

here  also,  to  his  evident  relief,  the  time  with  the  small  shopkeeper's  or 

discussion  of  the  university  question  tradesman's  son,  and  with  the  country 

dropped.  Except  todefend  Cambridge  lad  who  $pes  home  to  field  labour  in 

from  some  of  his  attacks  on  it,  I  had  the  vacation — a  thing  curious  perhaps 

taken  no  part  in  the  controversy;  nor  for  a  Cambridge  or  Oxford  man  to 

had  Vernon  done  so,  beyond  gently  think  of  but  not  so  absurd,  for  all 

(XHTectinff  the  Oxonian  bigot  on  some  that     lliere,  if  you  were  to  inquire, 

points  reu^ve  to  continental  univer-  you  would  find  that  the  youths  were 

Kities, r^arding which,  aslhave hinted,  destined  for  every  possible  variety  of 

the  other  had  spoken  with  a  degree  of  future  occupation;  some  for  the  differ- 

confidence  whicnhisacquaintance  with  ent  learned  professions,  some  for  com- 

the  subject  by  no  means  warranted.  mercial  pursuits,  some  for  mere  mecha- 

Here,  however,  I  may  notice  one  nical  callings,  some  for  the  army  or 

point  connected   with   the   Scottish  navy,  some,  though  comparatively  few, 

oolle^  to  which  I  did  not  advert  at  for  nothing  at  alL  as  being  inoepen- 

the  tune,  but  which  has  some  bearing  dent  Hence,  in  aiter  life  you  find  the 

on  these  Memorials  of  mine.    In  these  quondam  coUesian  in  every  walk,  in 

colleges,  or  at  least  in  Glai^ow  Col-  every  rank,  anoL  I  may  ad((  in  eveiy 

1^  (woich  indeed  is  the  omy  one  of  country  under  tne  sun. 

them  I  Imow  much  about),  there  is  Now,  that  which  has  led  me  to 

immensely  more  variety  than  in  our  notice  this  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that 

En^h  universitiee,  as  regards  at  once  on  considering  the  careers  of  my  old 
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Cambridge  friendB  subeequent  to  their  You  were  OerberoB,  Trench;  becime 
leaving  the  univeraity,  I  really  find  with  your  Latin  and  Greek  quotataoaa 
nothing,  bo  far  as  the  merely  private  you  seemed  to  speak  a  leaah  of  Ian* 
fortunes  and  fate  of  any  among  them  guages  at  onoe.' 
are  concerned,  which  would  be  worth  *  And  you  they  called  Teirier,'  re- 
relating,  as  being  at  all  interesting  to  torted  Trench ;    '  because   you  were 

any  but  themselves  and  their  own  alwm  wonying * 

immediate  drcle.    And  it  is  of  course        *  Vermin,'  interrupted  Meyrick,  rsr 

only  with  private  fate  and  fortunes  thertoo  significantly  to  be  in  «K)d  taste; 

that  I  could  have  to  do  in  such  Me-  and,  this  timcL  Trendilookea  offended, 

morials  as  these;  for  the  public  life  as  indeed  well  he  might 
of  those  amons  mv  early  associates       'I   have  preserved  a  list  of  Uie 

who  have  won  for  themselves  a  public  members,  and  a  copy  of  the  laws,  and 

name — and  the  names  of  more  than  other  papers  too,'  said  I,  interposmg. 

one  of  them  are  indeed  now  sufficiently  *  It  is  in  my  own  room.     Suppose 

distinguished — belongs  not  to  me,  but  we  go  there  and  smok^  and  then  we 

to   the   future  historian  or  to   the  can  run  over  them.    What  say  you, 

special  biq^pher.    No  doubt  it  is  Vernon?' 

true  that  there  has  been  a  romance  in        '  Bow-wow-wow !'  cried  Meyrick. 
every  man's  life,  as  there  is  a  skeleton       '  Our  old  dog-Latin  for  hear,  hear !' 

in  every  man's  house;  no  doubt  ev^i  said  Vernon,  laughing.   '  By  all  means, 

the  least  romantic  lifewould  be  found  Poyntz.    I  should  much  like  to  see 

both  interesting  and  instructive,  if  we  these  papers  again.' 
could  study  it  in  all  its  secrets  and       'Isupposel^  Poyntzdoesnot  allow 

details;  but  no  doubt  also,  if  these  you  to  smoke  here  V  said  Trench,  not 

details  and  romances  remain,  like  the  a  little  impertinently,  I  thou^t. 
skeletons,  secret,  no  one  can  say  any-       *  I  believe  she  would  not  like  it,' 

thing  about  theuL     Veiy  different,  returned  I :  *  and  it  is  as  well  to  keep 

however,  has  it  been  with  my  old  as-  one  room  tor  smokinff  in.' 
sociates  of  Glasgow.    Their  fortunes       'No,'  said  MevricL  replying  more 

have  not  been  oroinaiy,  and  with  their  distinctly  than  I  had  done  to  the  spirit 

fortunes  I  have  become  acquainted,  of  Trench's  last  remarL      '  Poynti 

This  these  Memorials  will  sufficiently  there  does  just  as  he  likes,  I  know— 

show.    But  in  the  meantime,  After  more's  the  pity.    For  a  man  that  is 

this  rather  long  digression,  I  return  to  not   henpecked,   he  is  wonderAilly 

my  dining[-room  and  my  three  friends  happy;  but  he  wotdd,  I  am  sure,  be 

seated  in  it*  h^pier  still  if  he  were  properlypeN^ed. 

'Enough  of  this  nonsense.'   cried  When  I  choose  a  wife,  she  shidi  be  one 

Meyrick,  who  by  the  way  had  talked  to  peck  me  systematically^  and  keep 

more  than  the  rest  of  us  put  together;  me  in  order  on  her  responsibility  as  a 

'  let  dogs  delkht— but  that  bnngs  us  married  woman.' 
back  to  the  l^nneL'  'You  have  much  need  of  it,'  said 

'And  consequently,'  said  Trench,  Trench;  'and  I  hope,  therefor^  that 

'  to  the  greatest  nonsense   possible,  you  have  some  prospect  of  immedkte 

To  call  a  club  a  kennel,  and  the  mem-  matrimony.' 

bers  of  it  dogs,  and  the  president  Mr       '  I  have,'  cried  Meyrick.     '  Be  it 

Barker— is  nonsense  indeed,  childish  known  to  all  men  whom  it  does  not 

nonsense.'  concern,  that  I  am  in  love !    Bought 

'And  the  punch-bowl  was  the  mo-  a  hat-brush  on  purpose.' 
tion  on  the  table,'  exclaimed  Meyrick,        '  What  has  a  hat-brush  to  do  with 

whose  reminiscences,  thus  aroused,  it?*  asked  TrencL 
seemed   to   inspire   nim  with  veiy       '  Beatrice  was  not  Kate,  certainly/ 

different  feelings  from  those  evinced  returned  Meyrick:  'but  she  web  a  bit 

by  Trench :  '  and  the  ladle  was  the  of  a  shrew,  for  au  that,  and  a  ehrew 

bauble,  ana  the  sherbet  was  the  pre-  it  is  I  want    So  FU  be  a  Benedict, 

amble  of  the  bill,  and  the  rum  the  passing  by  a  bower!' 
body  of  it;  and  then  we  had  all  names.        '  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  yoo,' 

♦  AU  thia '  long  digression '  I  BhoiUd  have  8aidTrend^  stiffly.        ^.  .^  ,    ^  , 
adrised  Mr  Poynt«  to  omit.    Bnt  there  it  is;  How  should  you  ?    If  it  had  been 

I  must  suppress  nothing.— F.  M.  an  allusion  to  something  in  Aristo- 
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phanea,  or  in  that  old  nigcer  Terence,  hound— who  knows  anything  of  Char- 

Tou  would  have  twigged  last  enough;  ley  Greyhound?'  read  and  said  L 

but  Shakspere,  conunonly  called  the  All  were  silent. 

Swan  of  ATon,  was  only  an  English-  'What!*  continued  I,  'has  the  very 

man.     Perhaps,  however,  you  nave  first  been  completely  lost  sight  of  by  the 

heard  of  him  ?    He  was  a  contempo-  whole  of  us  ?  I  for  my  part  have  never 

raiy  of  the  venerable  Bede  and  of  heard  of  him  since  our  valedictoi^.' 

BeauBnimmeE  But  now  then.  Smith*  'He  was  going  to  India,  I  beheve,* 

—this  was  to  my  servant,  who  here  said  Vernon;  '  but  whether  or  not  he 

entered,  summoned  by  my  havins  rung  went.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never 

—'or  nunc  tunc  Muiciber,  as  ^nch  heard  of  him  since  we  separated  that 

tere  would  say *  night' 

'I  would  say  nothing  of  the  sort,'  Nor  I,'  said  Meyrick.     'Perhaps 

eidaimed  Trench,  indi^iantlv.  Barry  would  know.  They  were  bosom 

'Omne  rectum— all  right!    ran  on  friends.' 

Meyrick.     'And  nunquam  mens,  or  'But  what  of  Barry  himself)' asked 

never  mind;  but  ignis  via,  fire  away—  Vernon.   '  Laurence  Barry — ^the  fanny 

ibimus  ibimus,  here  we  go — comites  Irishman — Paddy  Barry!* 

parati,  ru  ^cairy  the  decanters— por-  '  He  is  the  second  on  the  list,'  said 

turn  teneatis  amici,  stick  to  the  port.  L    '  Laurence  Barnr,  sumamed  Toby, 

my  pal&    Ain't  I  classical  now,  and  after  Uncle  Toby,  because  he  was  to 

no  mistake  1    But  what's  the  odds,  so  be  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.    He  is 

loDg  as  you're  happy — as  Job  said  in  the  army  now.* 

when  he  was  tooken  wuss)    Them's  'Where  is  that?'  cried  Meyrick. 

my  sentiments!*  'Does  no  one  know  any  more  of 

Rattling  on  in  this  style,  Meyrick  him?'  asked  Vernon, 

led  the  way  to  mj  room,  wmther  None  of  us  replied,  and  I  passed  on 

Smith  brought  the  lights  and  the  gar-  to  the  third  name,  which  was  that  of 

nitore  of  the  table.  Vernon  and  Trench  '  Francis  Meyrick,  sumamed  Terrier.' 

I  placed  in  the  two  easy-chairs  by  the  '  Adsum ! '  exclaimed  he. 

fiie-plaoe;  Meyrick  stretched  himself  'Well,'  said  Vernon,  'what  have 

on  a  sofa  beside  the  table;  and  taking  you  been  about  since  then?    Sketch 

down  an  old  p|ortfolia  I  turned  over  your  history  for  my  benefit    Poyntz 

the  napers  in  it  till  I  found  those  I  and  Trench  probably  know  it,  but  I 

fiOQgfit  do  not.' 

Then  I  read  aloud  the  'Constitu-  'My  history?'   returned  Meyrick. 

tion'  and  rules  of  the  old  Kennel,  the  '  Bah !  knife-grinder's  case  mine — can 

three  other  ancient  JoUv  Dogs  smok-  you  lend  me  sixpence?    You  lend  me 

ing  and  commenting  onthem&e  while,  sixpence!    Neither  lend  nor  borrow. 

as  their  different  doaracters  led  them  So  spake  Polonius  to  his  son  Laertes 

respectively  to  do.    But  neither  the  — on  his  departure!     That's  an  im- 

Constitution   nor  the   '  Statutes  at  promptu,  made  in  Sapphic  metre — 

Small,'  as  they  were  entitled,  need  be  very  well  done  too,  nothing  oould  be 

given  here  and  now;  the  conmients  neater.    Who  thinks  nay  muse  dumb? 

on  them,  therefore,  fall  likewise  to  be  Only  try  and  beat  her!  Foyntz,  Trench, 

suppressed    Suffice  it  to  say,  by  way  or  Vernon !    Splendid  that,  ain't  it?' 

ofgivingthespiritof  these,  that  Ver-  'You  always  were  very  clever  at 

non  mamfestea  a  subdued  pleasure  at  that  sort  of  thine,'  said  Vernon,  smil- 

the  redtal,  that  Meyrick  tnought  the  ing  pleasantly;  while  Trench,  who  said 

thing  glorious,  and  that  Trench  pro-  nothing,  smiled  in  the  contemptuous 

noonced  it  superlatively  absurd.  Some  way  that  unhappily  was  habitual  to 

of  the  minutes  of  our  meetings — for  him. 

we  had   kept  regular   minutes  —  I  'Mejrnek  is  a  literary  man,'  said  I, 

also  read,  and  with  similar  effect,  as  for  the  information  of  Vernon.  '  I  be- 

regarded  the  eliciting  of  opinion  from  lieve  he  furnishes  poetry  for  Mr  Cat- 

my  companions ;  and  then,  turning  nach,  by  contract,  and  at  so  much  the 

back  to  the  list  of  the  members,  we  Flemish  ell;  also  for  Warren;  also  for 

went  over  them  one  by  one  as  fol-  Rowland  And  he  is  supposed  to  have 

lows: —         .  invented  that  well-known  work  of  art 

'  Charles  Hamilton,  sumamed  Grey-  in  two  compartments, '  Oh,  this  dread- 
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ful  toothache!— Hal  ha!  cured  in  an  rhetoric  with  which  Meyrick  was  about 

instant ! '  to  ornament  Trench. 

*  Atrocious  calumny,  evexr  syllable  *  I  myself*  said  I;  'Edward  Pojiitz, 

of  it!*  cried  Meyrick.    *  And  besides,  sumamed  rointer.  an  exquisite  joke 

what  right  have  you  to  cut  jokes?  of  yours,  Meyrick. 

Let  not  the  barrister  go  beyond  his  As  for  him/  said  Meyrick  waring 

brief.    It  is  my  vocation,  as  I  have  his  hand  towards  me,  and  addressing 

had  to  tell  you  ahready  to-night.    The  Vernon,  'si  monumentum  quseris,  dr- 

hobbywon*t  carry  double;  and  by  the  cumspice.     Aptly  quoted,   I   think. 

Sowers  I  as  the  Irish  rider  said  to  his  Don't  be  jealous,  Trench.' 
orse^  when  it  had  kicked  up  its  hind  '  Next   comes   Richard   Sackrille 
hoof  mto  the  stirrun,  if  you  are  going  Jones,*  continued  I,  'sumamed  Spa- 
to  get  up,  my  friend,  ni  get  down.*  nieL' 

^ay,  dont,'  said  I;  'you  are  yerv  'Ah  I'  exclaimed  Vernon,  'the  witty 

well  as  you  are.    Well,*  I  continued,  fellow!  Where  does  he  now  keep  the 

looking  again  at  my  list, '  the  next  is  table  in  a  roar  V 

Adam  Thomson,  sumamed  Tray.*  '  He  has  taken  to  drinkins,'  said 

'  The  poor  do£[  Tray  went  to  fiotany  Trench,  rather  eagerly;  'he  has  be- 

Bay,'  said  MeyndL  come  quito  low — quito  disgusting  in- 

'  What  1  *  exclaimed  Vemon.  deed.* 

'Ko,  no/  returned  Meyrick;   'he  'Trench!  Trendi!*  cried  Meyrick. 

went  at  his  own  expense — quite  re-  'Ah,  poor  fellow  1' said  Vemon,  with 

spectably.    Sheep-farmer  in  Australia,  a  sigh,  is  it  so?* 

Good  creature.    Wrote  to  me  once,  '  He  will  drink  himself  to  death,* 

uiging  me  to  come  out    Only  think !  continued  Trenck  heedless  of  Mev- 

Me!  who  till  the  other  day  belieyed  rick's  expression  or  remonstrance.  'He 

that  a  sheep  had  only  two  legs  !*  cannot  last  much  longer.    I  saw  him 

'Thomson  was  a  great  fool,'  said  coining  out  of  a  gin-shop  this  yery 

Trench.    '  I  neyer  knew  such  a  dunce,  moming  before  nine  o'clock,  as  I  was 

Do   you  remember   his   translating  going  to  my  chambers.* 

"Pyrrha  multft  in  rosa** — "Pyrrha  '  It  was  oetter,  at  all  eyente.  than 

in  a  large  rose?*"  to  be  seen  going  into  one,*  said  Mey- 

'  Wellwhat  if  he  did?*  said  Mey-  rick, 

rick.    '  Me  was  a  good  fellow.    You  '  You  will  tell  me  more  of  Jones  an- 

needn*t  speak   of  translations,   my  other  time,  Poyntz,*  said  Vemon,  in  a 

master,  splendid  double  tip-top  first-  tone  of  seyerity,  and  casting  a  look  of 

class  sawyer  as  you  are.  that  nobody  marked  displeasure  towaroiB  TrencL 

could  eyer  hope  eyen  to  do  bracketted  '  Fra^  nass  on  to  the  next' 

with.    I  know  your  outlandish  lingo,  '  William  Trench,   sumamed  Ger- 

fou  see.    Don*t  speak  of  transktions,  berus,  is  the  next,*  said  L  reading, 

say,  after  translating,  as  you  once  'Ha!*  cried  Meyrick,    now  for  it! 

did— a— a— how  does  it  go?    Some-  Tip  us  a  bit  of  your  autobiognwhy, 

thing,  something,  hecatompodon  Ne-  Cerberus,  just  by  way  of  fiimisniog 

reidon,  it  is.    In  Sophocles.    I  forget  us  sinners  with  an  example.' 

what  words  precede.    But  you  ren-  'Meyrick!*  cried  Trench-  nowing 

dered  it,  so-and-so — ^no  matter  what —  yeiy  red, '  I  wish  you  would  oe  less 

of  the  centipede  Nereids !  You  did  in-  impertinent!* 

deed!    He  did  indeed.  Poyntz !    How  Cur— me  exanimas  querelis  tuis!* 

Sandford   eigoyed  that!     How   he  retorted  Meyrick.    I  wnte  the  line  as 

lauf^ed  !*  he  quoted  it,  not  as  an  interrpgatioii, 

'Then  he  did  yery  wrong,'  returned  namely,  and  with  a  cause  after  the 

Trench.  '  My  translation  was  perfectly  first  word.    I  may  ado,  that  the  fcHroe 

correct:  nothing  could  be  more  exact,  with  which  he  accentuated  and  burred 

I  take  it;  and  if  the  word  centipede  that  word  made  his  meaning  yeiy  un- 

is  misapplied  in  yulgar  English,  you  equiyocaL 

can't  blame  me.  Sir  Daniel  Sanoford,  'Hold  your  tongue,  sir!'  screamed 

if  he  laughed,  did  what  was  quite  un-  Trench, 

justifiable.'  'Stay— stey!'  interposed  Vemon, 

'  Who  comes  next  ?'  asked  Vemon,  rising  and  extending  his  arms  between 

nipping  in  the  bud  some  flowers  of  the  two;  '  this  will  neyer  do  1    Mey- 
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riek^yoa  are  quite  in  the  wrong.  I  whentheybecomeAnglici8ed;fornow- 
flay  80  to  yea — ^to  you,  Me^c^  be-  a-days  nothing  is  more  freq[uent,  not- 
cauae  I  know  you  will  take  it  in  good  withistanding  their  proyerbukl  nation- 
part  You  are  fond  of  loking,  as  we  aHty,  to  see  your  luchard  Moniplies, 
all  know  of  old;  but^  in  tne  firat  place,  when  speaking  of  his  country,  take 
your  jokes  should  be  innocently  meant;  the  tone  which  distinguished  on  all  oc- 
and,  m  the  second  place,  you  should  be  casions  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther.  But 
sure  that,  however  innocently  meant,  the  bad  features  to  whidi  I  more  par- 
they  will  not  be  taken  UL  Youlmow  ticularly  refer,  in  speaking  of  Trench, 
best  whether  or  not  you  meant  to  be  were  the  opinionativeness,  the  censori- 
Hide  to  our  old  friend  IVendi;  we  ousness.  and  the  something  like  hypo- 
shall  roppoee  von  did  not:  but  you  crisy,  wnich  but  too  often  characterise 
most  see  now  that  it  would  nayelieen  our  northern  neighbours.  That  he  was 
better  to  have  avoided  all  chance  of  opinionatiyeanoi  censorious,  may  have 
being  misunderstood.  You  should  been  gathered  from  what  has  already 
apologise.'  been  said  of  him  in  these  pages;  as  to 

'  So  I  will  at  once,  since  you,  V er-  his  hypocrisy — ^the  word  is  a  harsh  one, 

non,  think  I  should,'  said  Meyrick.  but,  u  I  am  to  speak  the  truth.  I  must 

'Trench,  I  am  sorry  I  offended  you.  employ  no   other— it  will  nere  be 

Is  that  enough?    Only *  enough  to  state,  as  a  specimen  of  it, 

'Quite   enough.'  interrupted  Yer-  that  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  poor 

non:  *  quite  enou^  I  think,  Trench?'  Jones,  he  was  by  no  means  a  model 

'  Oh   yeL*    said   Trench,    sulkily,  of  total  abstinence,  or  even  of  tem- 

'Onty perance,  himself.     His  little  nose — 

'  llien,  no  more  about  it,'  said  Yer-  and  it  was  a  very  little  one — had  in 

non.  interrupting  the  other  in  his  turn,  fact  for  some  years  exhibited  an  arti- 

'  Whose  name  comes  nezt^oyntzl'  fidal  hue:  and  that  evening,  at  my 

*  Marmadnke  Talbot   Wara,    sur-  house,  *he  nad  already  inflamed  his  na- 

named  Bull-dog,'  read  I.  turallv  bad  temper,  by  taking,  to  his 

But  let  me  here  again  digress  for  a  own  snare,  fully  as  much  wine  as  any 
momen^  to  sav  a  few  woros  relative  other  two  of  us  together.  Hence,  not 
to  Meyrick  and  Trench.  Their  man-  oidy  was  his  langui^e  with  regard  to 
ner  to  each  other  throughout  the  Jones  uncharitable  in  itself,  but  from 
evening  had  made  me  reaUy  uncom-  him  it  was  especially  imbecomine,  and 
fortable,  for  I  had  been  constantly  in  it  was  not  wonderful  therefore  that  it 
expectation  of  an  explosion  such  as  roused  honest  Meyrick's  indication, 
that  which,  came  at  last,  so  that  when  For,  of  all  things,  Mevrick  disliked 
it  did  come,  I  was  much  relievea  b;y  its  hypocrisy.  *  I  hate  all  numbug,'  said 
turning  out — ^thanks  to  the  verv  judi-  he  to  me  afterwards,  '  and  really 
cious  interposition  of  Yemon— less  se-  Trench's  humbuff  is  sometimes  more 
rious  than  1  had  feared  it  would  Both  than  I  can  stand.  He  preaches  Pin- 
of  oonrse  were  to  blame.  But  the  dif-  dar  to  others,  and  sinos  Anacreon  to 
ferent  characters  of  the  two  must  be  himself.  Jones,  poor  fdlow,  is  a  thou- 
taken  into  consideration,  before  the  sand  times  less  disgusting;  for  he  can- 
amount  of  blame  is  apportioned  be-  didly  confesses  his  own  faults,  and  he 
tweentheuL  Trench,  wno  was  half  a  never  exposes  those  of  others;  and 
Soot  by  birth,  his  mother  having  been  still  less  does  he  condemn  in  others 
a  Lanarkshire  lady,  possessed  several  what  he  does  himself.  I  hate  all 
of  the  worst  features  which  render  humbug!'  And,  indeed,  that  Mey- 
many  Scots  unamiable.  But»  oddly  rick  should  hate  all  humbug  was  na- 
enough,  he  was  whoUy  unconscious  of  tund  enough.  Never  was  man  more 
this;  and  when,  as  many  Scots  trans-  sincere  ana  open  than  he.  And,  since 
planted  to  England  are  wont  to  do,  he  I  am  speakine  of  him,  I  may  ada  here, 
would  rail  a^^amst  Scotland,  and  every-  that,  under  afl  the  nonsense  which  ap- 
thing  Scottish  (including,  as  has  been  peared  on  the  outside  of  his  character, 
seen,  the  Scottish  universities),  he  was  there  lay  hid  a  laive  amount  of  oom- 
amusingly  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  mon  sense  and  real  wisdom,  and  that 
was,  80  to  speak,  criticising  himself,  notwithstanding  his  odd  ways  ana 
This,  as  I  have  just  hinted,  is  not  an  seeming  thoughtlessnesfiL  there  were 
onconutton  thing  with  modem  Scots  few  on  whose  opinion  I  was  at  any 
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time  more  disDoeed  tb  rely.    His  ao-  chivalroiiB;  you  aeain  would  do  what 

quired  knowledge,  I  may  say,  was  far  is  chivalrous,  without  thinking  about 

above  the  average,  little  show  as  he  it  at  all  In  one  word,  your  diivalroas 

made  of  it;  with  regard  to  his  staunch-  feeling  is  natural  to  you^  his  was  an 

ness  as  a  friend,  he  was  devotedness  artificial  thing,  and  acquired.* 

and  generosity  itself.    True-hearted.  'If  so,   it  had  become  a  second 

in  short,  and  whole-hearted,  was,  ana  nature  latterly,'  returned  Yemon. 

is,  mv  dear  friend  Meyrick.    As  for  'I  do  not  aeree  with  your  distinc- 

Trencn,  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  I  tioiL  Meyrick,  said  Trench :  *bat  it 

have  been  abusing  the  license  we  have  is  of  little  matter.    The  age  of  chivahy 

to  speak  ill  of  our  friends,  let  me  say  at  is  past.     And  it  is  well  it  should  be 

onoe  that  his  subsequent  conduct,  not  so.     I  have  no  patience  with  your 

so  much  to  myself  as  to  Vernon.  Mey-  chivalrous  fools.    Vernon  there,  I  am 

rick,  and  others,  has  completely  put  sure,'  this  was  said  sneeringly,  *hu 

him  bevond  the  pale  of  mercy,  and  got  rid  of  all  that  nonsense.    A  veiy 

disentitles  him  to  expect  an^^  forbear-  Bttle  mixing  with  the  world  rubs  it 

ance  from  the  delicacy  of  ms  former  ofL    At   least   I   should  think  ea 

friends.    But  once  more  to  resume.  Thank  heaven,  I  never  had  the  mift- 

*  Marmaduke  Talbot  Ward,  sur-  fortune  to  be  chivalrous,  as  you  call 
named  Bull-dog,'  read  I.  it,  myself.* 

*  Ha !  Ward  ! '  exch&imed  Vernon.  '  i  ou  are  right  there,  I  believe,* 

*  And  then  oomes  your  name,  Ver-  said  Meyrick;  though  it  seems  to  me 
non,'saidI.  'Philip Vernon,  sumamed  you  are  thankful  for  small  merdes. 
Newfoundland.*  But  never  mind.  Vernon,  tell  us  about 

'Ha!*  cried  Vernon  again.  'It  is  odd  Ward.* 

our  names  should  come  together.'  '  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,'  said  Vernon. 

'Why  1 '  asked  Meyrick.  '  But  let  Poynts  finish  the  list  first 

'  Have  you  then  not  heard  of  Ward's  There  can  be  but  few  names  more.* 

history?'  asked  Vernon,  scarcely  re-  'Only  three,*  said  L     'We  were 

plying  to  the  question.    'It  was  mall  just  a  dozen,  you  know.    The  next 

the  much  papers,  part  of  it  at  least;  is  Mungo  Michael  Malcolm,  sumamed 

the  trial  I  mean.'  Lurcher. 

'I  seldom  see  the  French  papers,'  'Ha!'  cried  Meyrick,  'Em-em-em, 

said  Mevrick,  '  but  the  trial— what  the  man  of  three  letters,  as  I  used  to 

trial  ?  what  trial  1 '  call  him.    I  never  could  bear  that 

'  I  never  read  any  newspapers  at  all,'  fellow.    I  wonder  how  he  and  one  or 

said  Trench.  two  others  ever  got  into  the  dab. 

This,  by  the* way,  was  false.  Trench  But  men  are  not  so  exclusive  at  that 

read  tne   'Accidents  and   Offences*  ingenuous  age.* 

regularly,  and  with  an  appetite  for  It  was  not  my  fault  that  he  got 

such  thmgs.  in,*  said  Trench.    '  He  was  a  Scotcb- 

'  Tell  us  what  you  know,  Vernon,  man,  and  I  blackballed  all  the  SootcL 

about  Ward,*  said  I;  'you  look  grava  There  were  very  few  Scotch,  by  the 

'  It  is  rather  a  long  story,*  returned  way;  what  was  the  proportion  of  them, 

Vernon.    '  It  is  strange  how  one  some-  Povntz.' 

times  meets  with  former  friends  when  I  will  count,'  said  I,  hastily,  and 

one  least  eiroects  it    That  was  my  with  a  deprecatory  look  at  Meyrick, 

case  with  Ward.    I  know  all  about  who  I  saw  was  about  to  retort  on 

him.'  TrencL    'Four  Scots,'  I  continued, 

'  Then  why  don't  you  tell  us  all  running  my  eye  over  the  list,  'seven 

about  him  ?'  cried  Meyrick.  EngUshmen,  and  one  Irishman.' 

'  By  all  means  let  us  hear  of  Ward,'  'The  disproportionate  number  of  us 

said  1.    '  He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  Englishmen,'  said  Vernon,  '  was  to  be 

own  way;  rather  Quixotic  perhaps.*  attributed  probably  to  the  club  having 

'Yes.  rather;  in  one  sense,'  said  been  founded  by  us,  and  idso  to  the 

Meyrick.    '  His  chivalrous  str^le  came  fact  that,  as  strangers  in  the  place,  we 

rather  from  the  head  than  from  the  had  more  need  of  something  in  the 

heart    Therein  he  differed  from  you,  club  way.     The  Glasgow  men  were 

Vernon.     He  would  do  what  was  at  home, 

chividrous,   because   he   thought    it  '  Now  get  on  with  the  list,  and  be 
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done  with  it,'  said  Meyrick.    '  I  am  d^;re&  the  very  tone  of  his  recital 

dying  to  hear  about  Wurd.'  I  anould  perhaps  add,  that  I  committed 

'  tk^hn  Smith,    somamed   Poodle,  the  mirrative  to  paper  only  a  day  or 

aiKi  Benjamin  Tod  Peterkin^siirnamea  two  after  I  had  heard  it.     To  the 

Lipdog,  are  the  only  remaimng  names,'  same  fortmiate  gift  of  memory,  I  am 

said  L    *Who  knows  about  th^al  so  far  indebted  for  baring  it  in  my 

I  don't'  pNower  to  record  what  of  our  oonversa- 

'Erii^  little  Peterkin!'  said  Mey-  tion  I  have  just  given.    But  the  fact 

rifiL  'But  I  Imow  nothing  of  him.  Nor  is,  tiiat  I  was  so  struck  with  the  strange 

of  Poodle  either.  Vernon  and  Trench  story  told  us  by  Vernon,  that,  even 

&re  equally  ignorant?  Then  drive  on,  then  and  immediately,  I  formed  the 

Vernon,  and  tell  us  about  Ward.*  plan  now  in  process  of  execution,  and 

'  Vexy  well,'  said  Vernon,  *  though  bethought  me  so  long  ago  as  on  that 

it  is  a  melaiicholy  story  certainlv.'  very  mgh^  of  tracing  the  histories  of 

And  forthwi^  he  began.    What  he  my  old  cluo  associates.  For  it  occurred 

told  HB I  shall  go  on  to  relate.  to  me  that  it  might  be  neither  imin- 

teresting  nor  umnstructive  to  mark 

I  have,  however,  first  to  remark,  and  follow  out  the  divei^gencies  of  a 

thst  while  I  shaU  give  the  narrative  dozen  men,  who,  brought  Dy  what  we 

18  much  as  possible  in  Vernon's  own  call  chance  to  the  same  starting-pointy 

words,   and  shall  even  oocasionallv  doalmo6tofneces8ityi)urBuetheirafter- 

inteiject  the  remarks  it  called  forth  courses  in  paths  strikinglv  different 

from  his  auditors,  I  am  about  also  to  from  each  other,  and  strikingly  dif- 

arail  myself  of  other  sources  of  in-  ferent  it  may  also  be  from  those  which 

formation  as  to  Ward's  history,  and  it  was  expected,  and  which  they  them- 

in  particular  of  the  reports  in  the  selves  expected,  they  would  follow. 

French  I»peiB  alluded  to  by  Vernon,  Nor  in  tnis  anticipation  of  finding 

copies  01  which  I  obtained  afterwards,  sufficiently  striking  divergencies  of  the 

The  trial  as  given  in  them  seems  to  land  have  I  been  disappointed, 
me  curioosly  illustrative  of  French       The  reduction  of  these  narratives 

criminal  jurisprudence;  and  indeed,  if  to  shape  has  occupied  my  occasional 

I  hsd  consulted  only  my  own  pro-  holidays  for  a  considerable  time;  and 

feanonal  tastes,    I  should  probably  as  I  have  gone  on  with  them,  though 

have  given  it  at  full  lengtn.     But  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  shoiud 

believing  it  m<»re   than  likely  that  ever  be  finished  or  wrou|;ht  into  a 

much  of  what   thus   interested  me  shape  fit  for  publication.  £e  occupa- 

would  be  far  from  being  equally  inter-  tion  has  been  to  me,  ii  frequentlv  a 

eating  to  others,  I  greatly  abridge  the  sad  one,  yet  on  the  whole  a  useral, 

reports  before  me.     I  trust,  however,  not  merely  as  a  relaxation  from  more 

tbkt  I  shall  be  found  to  give  as  much  severe  employment,  but  as  pointing 

aa  is  necessary.  to  myself  a  lesson  and  a  moru.     But 

As  to  the  oral  narrative  of  Vernon,  without  farther  preface  I  proceed  to 

Imaysaythataveryretentivememory  the  history  of   Marmaduke   Talbot 

baa  enabled  me  to  preserve  not  merely  Ward.    I  shall  entitle  it,  'A  Jew  with 

the  Dacta  he  recited,  but,  in  some  a  Vengeance.' 


SWISS  PEASANTS   AT   HOME* 

The  rain  beat  in  angiy  torrents  against  had  put  our  heads  out  at  all  accessible 

our  hotel  window  in  Berne,  on  the  last  doors  and  windows,  in  the  vain  hope 

melancholy  morning  of  our  visit  We  of  detecting  some  relenting  break  m 

*  *  Kltthi  die  Qroanniitter,  oder  der  Wahre  the  grey  gloom  above  us.    Our  case, 

Weg  dureh  jede  N<^.'  ^    „  ^     .  .  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  our  having 

•tS^S^d^B™'!^  "^  "^^  ^^^  «^ly'  ^  ^^^^  ^  8<»rt  i^ 

'  DerSnOTrotewL*^  Kood  time,  was  rendered  yet  more  dia- 

and  FWdeneiBeaSebiiliBeisten.'  tressing  by  the  bland  obstinacy  with 
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which  the  landlord  maintained  that  ward  circumstances  of  Swiss  life, 

the  weather  could  not,  in  the  natural  a  very  interesting  study  to  us,  fresh 

course  of  things,  change  for  some  from  looking  upon  its  suifiBce.    ^oe 

hours.    In  a  state  of  truly  British  that  wet  mommg  we  have  read  many 

sulkiness  we  returned  to  tne  coffee-  moreofMrOotthelTsgraphicsketdies, 

room,  trusting  to  find  there  some  sym-  and,  with  one  exception,  always  with 

pathetic  fellow-sufferer.    Its  only  oc-  great  profit  and  amusement, 
cupant  was  a  little  smoke-dried  old       His  first  book,  *  Der  Bauemspimr 

gsntleman,  seated  at  a  table,  where  [*  The  Peasant-Mirror*!  vas  publiBhed 
e  corrected,  with  great  rapidity,  a  m  1836,  and  did  mucn  to  secoie  for 
bundle  of  proof-sheets.  So  absorbed  the  literature  of  peasant  life  the  in- 
was  he,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  terest  it  now  oommands.  Its  homely 
aware  of  our  entry  into  the  room;  fidelity  has  giyen  it  the  yictonr  over 
but,  after  a  despairing  search  for  the  the  false  sentimentalism  which  cha- 
ghost  of  a  book  (the  tables  haying  racterises  the  idyllic  pictures  till  then 
nothing  upon  them  but  little  white  suppUed  to  an  unhappy  reading  public, 
napkiiu,  quill  toothpicks,  and  lilac  It  was  the  poetry  of  real  life;  no  longer 
yinecar),  we  were  startled  by  a  sharp  one  of  a  purely  ideal  and  extremely 
but  friendly  inquiry,  *  Read  you  Qer-  insipid  social  oondition.  Eyeiywhere 
man.  sir)'  As  ne  drew  two  or  three  these  inimitable  sketches  of  low  life 
small  yolumes  hastily  from  his  oapa-  afford  delight  Such  simple  pOTtrait- 
ciotis  pockets,  we  cnaculated,  with  spas-  painting  our  own  modem  hteraton 
modic  eagerness.  Anything,  sir,  out  presents  in  abundance;  we  find  it  in 
Chinese.'  ThegoodSamaritanreceiyed  that  of  France  and  Germany,  in  the 
our  figure  of  speech  with  silent  reye-  well-known  writings  of  Berthold  Anex- 
rence,  and  resumed  his  papers.  Full  bach,  Emile  Souyestre,  and  others,  not 
of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  thus  for^tting  Mr  Gotthelf,  its  prophet  is 
seryed  us  without  an  'introduction,'  Switzerl^d.  His  characters  are  eyes 
we  eagerly  opened  the  books.  A  stray  more  real  than  those  of  Auerbach.  are 
yolume  of  'Fichtel'  Our  heart  sank  sketched  more  freely,  as  thou^  nmn 
within  us;  we  were  not  by  any  means  his  own  ezperienc&  At  the  same  time, 
in  a  philosophic  mood,  and  felt  de-  we  must  admit  there  is  something 
cidedly  unequal  to  the  subject !  Next  wonderful  in  Auerbach's  perfect  com- 
a  yolume  of  *  Dahlman's  Historical  prehension  of  the  life  of  the  Qennsn 
Essays,'  a  work  whose  fascination  we  peasant,  being,  as  he  is.  a  Jew  by 
had  already  tested.  The  third  was  a  birth  and  connection,  ana.  th^efore, 
new  little  book,  its  leayes  half  cut  in  thought  and  character  aiffering  es- 
open;  eyidently  it  contained  stories;  sentlally  from  that  class.  Mr  Uott- 
so  we  threw  ourselyes  on  the  great  helf  has  spent  his  life  amons  pes- 
horse-hair  sofa,  and  soon  forgot  our  sants.  As  a  Christian  pastor,  his  re- 
miseries.  It  was  part  of  a  collection  lation  to  them  is  most  mtimate.  He 
of  tales  relating  to  tne  Swiss  peasantry,  knows  all  their  varieties  of  character, 
"by  an  author  until  then  unknown  to  us  their  moods  in  storm  and  sunshine,  in 
---Jeremias  (Gotthelf.  The  sketches  the  failure  of  a  turnip  crop  or  the 
were  so  life-like,  that  we  soon  felt  sure  triumph  of  a  political  project  To 
we  had  met  with  each  indiyidual  cha-  their  political  agitations  ne  attributes 
racter  in  the  course  of  our  rambles,  many  of  their  social  eyils;  and  from 
The  large  houses  of  the  wealthier  his  consenratiye  intrenchments  at- 
peasants,  their  well-stocked  yards,  tacks  all  liberal  movement  with  per- 
enliyened  by  the  bright  spring  m  the  haps  more  of  yehemenoe  than  of  dii- 
middle,  ever  and  anon  the  renaezyous  crimination.  How  far  sudi  a  contrt^t 
of  the  blue-petticoated  girl,  the  man  between  pastor  and  people  may  affect 
who  ought  to  haye  been  at  his  work,  their  deeper  relations  in  Switxerlaod 
and  of  eyery  other  living  creature  we  do  not  know;  in  Germany  its  mift- 
belonging  to  the  domestic  ark— each  chiefis  are  incalculable,  driving  the  de 
seemed  to  be  the  very  one  which  mocratic  peasant  away  from  all  reli- 
our  own  curiosity  had  led  us  upon  gious  influences, 
some  slight  pretext  to  invade.  The  Hie  chaiacteiistic  excellencies  of  Mr 
virtues  and  failings  of  humanity,  as  Gotthelf,  those  to  which  his  great  po- 
called  forth  or  modified  by  the  out-  pulaiity  must  be  attributed,  are  nni- 
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versaHy  held  to  be  necessary  in  the  man  critics,  moreover,  raise  their  voices 
vriter  of  fiction,  and  yet  are  possessed  against  Mr  Gotthelfs  high-Gterman 
in  bnt  small  measure  by  most  Gennan  style,  as  stilted  and  unnatural,  but  a 
audior&    The  power  of  representing  large  portion  of  his  writings  is  fairly 
a  real  livrog  human  being  instead  of  a  open  to  neither  of  these  charges.    The 
mere  puppet,  jerked  by  some  clumsy  one  book  of  his  which  caused  us  an 
machiiiery  into  spasmodic  action;  ana  amount  of  mental  distress  and  humi- 
forther,    a    discursive   imagination,  liation  painful  to  look  back  upon,  is 
wkich neveitheless  does  not  lead  the  called' Zeitgeist undBernergeistX'i^he 
writer  beyond  truth  and  reality,  or  Bernese  and  their  Times').    It  con- 
plaoe  his  characters  in  false  or  incon-  tains  a  mere  thread  of  story,  and  that 
&\^\jdni  positions.    Each  one  seems  to  not  of  the  most  inviting  character;  is 
Bpring  perfect  from  the  brain  of  the  filled  up  with  Swiss  politics  (which, 
aatbor,  and  to  act  thus  and  thus  sim-  for  ingenious  confusion  of  ideas  gene- 
ply  because,  with  its  peculiar  bent,  it  rally,  must  bear  off  the  palm  from  all 
c&nnot  do  otherwise.    His  men  and  Europe),  and  disputes  matrimonial  and 
▼omen  are,  for  the  most  part,  excel-  social;  all  carried  on  in  a  language 
lent  and  energetic  natures,  with  a  de-  which,  from  its  incompleteness,  must 
«ided  dash  of  what  in  our  politer  surely  be  the  one  first  spoken  among 
phraseology^  we  call   strength  of  cha-  the  ruins  of  BabeL    Pernaps  we  may 
racter,'  but  what  is,  in  stncter  truth,  as  well  confess  it  at  once,  we  never 
perverseness  or  obstinacy.    Doubtless  could  get  bevond  the  first  volimie, 
this  representation  of  tbe  general  ch»-  and  generously  offer  to  forward  our 
racter  of  the  Swiss  is  a  truthful  one,  copy  to  anv  adventurous  spirit  who 
and  in  great  measure  owes  its  success  wm  appl^  fox  it. 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  that  of  the  *  Katni,  the  Grandmother,'  is  a  dif- 
aathor  himself.    A  strong  sympathy  £erent  book  altogether.    It  was  writ- 
eyidently  exists  between  nim  and  all  ten,  as  the  title-page  tells  us,  '  for  the 
his  creations.    He  treats  their  faults  people.*  and,  as  its  contents  tell  us,  by 
with  a  tender  but  unsparii\g  hand,  one  wno  knows  intimately  not  their 
and  for  their  sorrows  counsel  and  sym-  customs  merely,  but  their  habits  of 
pathy  are  ever  ready.    There  is  only  thought  and  feeling,  and  who  writes  in 
one  class  of  men  to  whom  his  heart  a  spirit  of  kmdly  sympathy.    The  de- 
seems  scarcely  to  open — the  nuin  who  tails  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  dar- 
will  not  work  is  to  him  a  sort  of  ken  or  brighten  the  daily  life  of  a  poor 
Pariah,  to  be  rebuild,  or  even  cuffed,  old  woman,  is  not  in  itself  a  fascinating 
gather  than  pitied.  subject,  but  Mr  Gotthelf  has  made  it 
Mr  Gotthelf  has  a  fund  of  quaint  so.  We  fear  in  these  days  a  large  num- 
homoor,  which  eleams  out  here  and  berofreaders  might  be  too  far  removed 
there  most  refresnii^ly.    So  quiet  and  from  such  petty  cares,  and  also  unfor- 
unobtFusive  is  it,  that  the  reader  comes  tunately  from  such  apparently  trivial 
upon  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  pleasures,  to  feel  a  healthy  sympathy 
sudden  delignt  akin  to  that  of  the  with  theuL    In  this  age  of  culture  it 
wet-footed  naturalist,  who,  before  his  takes  a  great  deal  to  please  even  a  child, 
back  is  quite  brokrai,  turns  up  among  Elaborately-arranged  amusements  are 
the  rocks  and  weeds  some  long-lookef  required,  and  fresh  marvels  of  in- 
for  specimen,  completing  a  series  he  genuity  in  the  shape  of  toys  take  the 
has  been  forming  for  years.    With  re-  place  of  those  rougn  inventions  manu- 
gard  to  plots,  thev  simply  do  not  exist  factured  by  their  parents  for  their  own 
in  any  of  his  works.    His  productions  amusement  in  their  long-past  pina- 
are  mostly  good  pre-Baphaelite  pic-  fore  days;  grown-up  people,  too,  can 
tares,  perfect  in  detail,  out  destitute  scarcely  be  entertained  by  anything 
of  per^)ective.  In  one  or  two  instences  short  of  a  Handel  Festival  or  an  Art 
we,  as  foreigners,  were  fairly  lost  for  Exhibition.      About  old  Kathi,  we 
want  of  something  like  a  definite  story  have  only  this  one  grand  point  of  in- 
to guide  us  through  the  mazes  of  the  terest,  a  noble,  child-like,  loving  heart, 
Swiss  dialect    The  dialogues  and  de-  tried  to  the  very  utmost:  ite  little 
fcriptions  of  character  doubtless  sain  flame  of  faith  only  burning  up  the 
in  ease  and  vigour,  but  after  ainaiile  more  brishtly,  and  unconsciously  shed- 
it  becomes  very  wearisome.    The  Ger-  ding  ite  Tight  and  warmth  on  all  who 
Vol.  XXV.  a 
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came  within  its  influence.    Her  life,  ailments.    It  is  true,  the  mother  was 

like  all  others,  is  made  up,  not  of  its  often  awake  whole  nights  with  them: 

great  troubles,  out  the  duties,  thoughts,  if  one  was  quiet,  another  cried.    But 

and  occurrences  of  every  day,  the  con-  she  span  between  whiles,  and  if  sleep 

tinual  dropping'  of  wnat  are  called  quite  overcame  her,  she  put  her  anus 

[little*  things.    Short-sighted  judges,  upon  the  table,  rested  ner  head  on 

indeed,  are  we  of  the  great  and  the  them,  and  slept  a  few  minutes;  yet 

little !    It  may  be  that  we  shall  one  she  was  up  early  in  the  morning  to 

day  find  those  veiy  cares  and  duties  work  again.    Eathi  never  thought  it 

which  we  slight  as  too  trivial,  have  ought  not  to  be  so,  but  made  the  best 

become  a  crown  of  gladness  to  some  of  things,  and  never  blamed  her  hus- 

patient  soul;  whilst  we  who  followed  band  because  he  did  not  come  to  help 

eagerly  the  great,  as  we  thought  it,  her^  but  probably  lay  quietly  in  beo. 

shall  stand  aside,  shrouded  in  sorrow  Neither  did  she  envy  the  rich  peasants 

and  in  shame !    Who  can  tell  1  who  could  keep  a  nursemaid,  and  had 

Our  Kathi  had  once  been  a  hand-  milk  in  their  dairy,  and  money  in  their 

Bome  fi;irl,  and  in  those  young  and  bag;  it  was  Grods  will  for  her  to  be 

hopeful  days  she  committed  that  cli-  poor,  and  the  marriage  was  her  own 

max  of  indiscretions  over  which  old  fault,  and  people  must  not  abuse  their 

people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  rarely  fail  fellow-creatures  for  things  which  ther 

to  shaKO  their  heads  and  groan — she  have  brought  upon  themselves,  or  which 

married  a  poor  man.    Poor  indeed!  befall  them  by  God's  appointment 

Not  what   is   commonly  understood  Eathi's  grand  anxiety  was  to  plant  a 

among  ourselves  as  *  poor.'  where  one  sufficient  number  of  potatoes,  and  if 

has  to  strive  to  make  both  ends  meet  the  old  ones  lasted  until  the  new  ones 

on  some  three  hundred  a-year.    Not  came  in,  she  was  quite  happy.    If 

even  the  condition  (complacently  looked  the  flax,  too,  ripened  well,  so  tiiat  she 

upon  by  some  as  faoulous)  of  the  curate  coidd  spin  a  few  pounds  and  sell  it, 

with  wife  and  five  children  and  one  she  thanked  God  with  a  full  heart  on 

hundred  a-year!  can  in  any  wise  be  New  Year's -day  for   the    abundant 

compared  with  that   of  our  wilful  year,  and  prayed,  if  it  was  his  will, 

heroine.    Eathi  had  only  a  store  of  thatthecomingone  might  be  no  worse, 

stout  homespun  garments.     Sami  ab-  Sami  did  not  work  in  the  neighbonr- 

solutely  nothing,  except  the  clothes  hood,  but  sometimes  came  over  on  a 

he  stood  in,  and  perhaps  a  private  Sunday,  and  then  they  made  a  grand 

Eipe  of  his  own,  on  which  to  begin  family  testivaL  The  children  clmibeHl 
ousekeeping.,  Sami  was  a  farm-ser-  up  round  him  like  caterpillars  on  a 
vant,  and  A^athi  put  her  first  child  tree,  and  Eathi  ran  about,  beaming 
out  to  nurse,  and  went  into  service  with  delight,  doing  for  him  all  the 
herself,  in  order  to  earn  something  little  kindnesses  that  lay  in  her  power, 
towardjs  a  livelihood  Both  worked  They  never  complained  that  they  were 
bravely,  and  to  Sami's  credit  be  it  so  badly  off,  or  enviously  compareti 
said,  he  made  one  grand  exception  to  their  tnals  with  those  of  others,  but 
the  common  practice  of  spending  all  praised  the  children,  rejoiced  over  their 
earnings  at  the  public  house.  lew  hard -earned  pence,  or  the  flax- 
Eathi  had  to  buy  nothing  for  her-  money  which,  added  to  Sami's  wages, 
self  but  an  occasional  pair  of  shoes,  paid  the  rent  Such  days  gave  Sami 
In  her  leisure  days  she  had  provided  fresh  energy;  he  trumpeted  the  praises 
herself  with  good,  lasting  clothes,  not  of  his  wile  far  and  wide,  savea  more 
mere  finery,  and  so  she  could  mind  the  eagerly  than  ever,  and  spent  any  chance 
children,  and  yet  always  appear  tidy,  'beer-money'  on  some  treat  for  his 
To  attend  to  four  of  them,  see  that  wife  and  chddren,  a  white  loaf,  a  bottle 
they  throve  and  learned  to  help  them-  of  wine,  or  some  gingerbread 
selves,  and  earn  money  besides,  was  Eathi's  children  grew  up  and  mar- 
not  an  easy  task.  Yet  to  Eathi  it  ried  away  from  her.  Still  she  span, 
was  no  burden:  they  were  her  joy.  her  sewed,  washed  for  them,  helped  tliem 
flowers,  and  to  tend  them  and  Keep  in  their  troubles,  and  took  them  back 
them  clean  was  her  great  delight  and  to  her  little  home,  so  poor  in  everr- 
amusemeiit.  So  they  were  never  ill,  thing  but  love,  there  to  tend  them  in 
and  soon  got  through  all  children's  sickness  as  she  had  done  in  infancy 
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and  to  close  their  dying  eyes,  as  one  taken  from  her,  the  grandson  was  in 
after  another  was  caU^  away  to  a  some  sort  a  compensation.  When  he 
vet  holier  home  on  high.  Out  of  six,  was  about  five  years  old,  Kathi  took 
onJv  one  son  remained.  him  out  with  her  one  sultry  summer's 
Poor  Johannes,  what  a  fate  was  his !  evening  to  look  round  the  little  field 
The  reader  ought  to  be  made  aware,  on  whose  products  deiiended  their 
that  the  time  and  locality  to  which  next  winter's  subsistence.  The  potatoes 
this  yeracious  history  belongs  present-  were  in  admirable  order,  the  tall  re- 
ed a  marked  contrast  to  our  own  in  gular  full-eared  flax  was  a  perfect 
one  particular — to  wit,  the  extreme  picture.  With  a  heart  full  of  ioy  and 
scarcity  of  milliners  and  dressmakers,  gratitude,  busily  calculating  what  she 
A  being  of  so  exalted  an  order,  of  such  could  earn  by  spinning  her  flax,  she 
rare  genius,  was  looked  upon  as  little  turned  towards  her  home, 
short  of  a  phenomenon.  What,  then,  'The  cottage  lay  nestled  in  the 
must  hare  oeen  the  feelings  of  Johan-  little  green  valley;  many  who  looked 
nes,  when  at  an  early  age  he  became  at  it,  and  to  whom  the  turmoil  of  the 
aware  of  the  indisputable  fact,  that  world  had  become  a  weariness,  w^ished^ 
three  individual  specimens  of  this  su-  with  vain  sighs,  to  leave  it  all  behina 
perior  race  were  setting  at  his  distin-  them,  and  take  refuge  in  the  quiet 
jgnkhed  self  the  veiy  cape  by  which  peace  of  this  cheerful-looking  retreat, 
they  manifested  their  astonishing  ge-  And  if  this  desire  impelled  any  to 
nius!  Undoubtedly  this  was  too  much  take  a  nearer  look  at  tne  cottage,  it 
for  any  unsophisticated  young  man.  certainly  was  not  all  lessened  thereby. 
He  fell  into  the  snare  of  matnmony.  Without  a  doubt,  it  is  old,  most  of  the 
£f>th  he  and  Kathi,  however,  looked  little  panes  in  the  little  windows  are 
upon  this  event  as  a  grand  achieve-  blind,  but  everything  round  about  is 
ment  Lisfs  talent,  they  thought,  clean,  in  every  comer  and  on  each  side 
would  be  as  good  as  a  fortune.  But  is  a  little  bench,  and  in  front  is  a 
LiM  was  not  disposed  to  work,  and  little  garden.  The  paling  of  this  is 
could  not  keep  nouse.  Their  first  certainly  broken  down,  but  within  it 
child  died,  and  everything  was  going,  looks  very  pretty.  It  is  not  a  mixture 
M'  the  nearest  road,  to  rack  ana  ruin,  of  flower  and  weed;  there  are  no  weed^ 
So  Johannes  brought  his  ailing  wife  but  instead  of  them  roses,  pinks,  ana 
home  to  his  mother,  who  nursed  her  other  beautiful  flowers.  And  away 
as  though  she  were  her  own  daughter,  beyond  the  garden  you  see  the  huge 
and  worked  and  prayed  for  both  of  Bernese  Mountains  l)old  and  steadfast, 
thenL  But  Lis!  only  scolded  and  their  proud  feet  in  the  earth,  and  half 
grumbled,  and  insisted  on  believing  in  the  heavens  their  white  reverend 
that  Kathi  wished  her  out  of  the  heads.  If  you  sit  upon  the  bench 
way.  When  another  child  came,  and  before  the  house,  there  is  a  fair  field 
the  old  woman  made  a  little  idol  of  it,  in  front,  and  gently  and  decorously 
poor  Lisi  became  still  more  jealous  flows  the  little  stream  out  of  whose 
and  fretful,  and  finally  fretted  herself  clear  water  the  trout  dart  at  the  gnats, 
into  her  grave.  Johannes  went  back  And  to  many  the  view  from  the  back 
to  service,  a  confirmed  enemy  to  all  would  seem  fairer  still.  Along  the 
woman-kiiid  save  his  mother.  He,  valley  is  a  broad  strip  of  land,  a  store- 
moreover,  became  a  corporal  in  the  house  of  flax,  beans,  potatoes,  carrot, 
militia,  and  took  strongly  to  politics,  beet-root,  and  cabl^e.  The  land 
which  involved  an  uncertain  amount  joins  a  wood,  from  wnich  rises  the 
of  patriotic  excitement  at  various  ta-  glorious  harmony  of  the  birds,  for  it  is 
vem  frequented  by  select  circles  of  their  chosen  aboda  Even  the  night- 
enlightened  patriots.  His  extreme  so-  ingale,  so  rare  a  visiter  in  Switzerland, 
licitude  for  nis  counti;  appeared  also  may  be  heard  here.  And  behind  the 
to  affect  his  memory,  since  he  alwa^rs  wood  rolls  a  deep  and  monotonous 
remained  conveniently  oblivious  of  his  bass  to  the  treble  twitterings  of  the 
mother^s  scanty  and  uncertain  earnings,  bird&  the  voice  of  the  wild  Emme, 
and  of  the  burden  which  he  had  laid  upon  whicn  has  made  the  valle  v,  and  which 
them  She,  poor  soul,  was  absorbea  in  from  time  to  time  reminds  its  inhabi- 
her  new  object  of  love;  one  after  tants  that  she  is  its  mother,  and  more- 
another,  her  own  children  bad  been  over  a  powerful  and  an  angry  one.* 
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The  clouds  were  gathering  darkly,  ful  philosophy,  probably  both,  did  in 

and  before  Kathi  entered  her  hut  the  the  course  of  time  restore  the  old 

storm  broke  loose.    The  water  over-  lady's  spirits  to  their  wonted  elasticity, 

flowed  her  garden,  the  hail  beat  down  She  haa  a  child-like  disposition,  which 

her  precious  flax.  served  to  make  her  excellent  company 

'All  her   plants   lay   before   her.  for  her  little  grandson,  and  they  were 

crushed  and  prostrate,  the  fruit  of  all  inseparable.     She  also  believed  de- 

her  industry  gone,  that  for  which  she  voutly  in  the  little  '  Earthmen,*  and 

hadlaboured    in  tne  sweat  of  her  brow"  when  they  strolled  out  into  the  wood 

should  never  nourish  or  delight  them,  together,  she  would  tell  the  boy  Ions 

Over  her  spirit  brooded  a  dark  black  stories  aoout  them.    How  they  coola 

cloud.     It  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  not  stay  among  people  who  quarrelled 

sailor  whose  ship  blazes  in  the  ocean  or  were  angiy,  envious  or  covetoua, 

amid  the  roaring  waves,  no  saving  and  so  had  been  driven  away  from  the 

sail  within  sight:  he  covers  his  head,  villages  into  the  woods,  where  they 

and  in  silent  prayer  awaits  his  fate,  planted  all  the  wild  berries  for  the 

Kathi  felt  rather  as  the  exhausted  poor  people  to  gather  and  emov  in  the 

traveller,  who,  after  a  day  of  struggle  summer.    And  manv  a  day  dia  Eathi 

with  the  weariness  and  difficulty  of  and  the  child  thank  the  fairies  for 

the  road,  looks  forward  to  the  cheerful  their  welcome  dinner  of  berries, 

evening  in  comfortable   shelter;  he  But  there  was  yet  another  misfor- 

reaches  a  high  point,  but  sees  far  tune  in  store  for  them.     One  day 

around  no  shelter,   only  an  endless  Johannes  found  his  way  home  with  a 

plain  covered  with  snow  traversed  by  wound  in  his  arm  and  various  other 

the  icy  winds,  and  into  this  he  must  bruises,  of  which  he  gave  his  own 

go  without  end  or  object;  an  unutter-  account,  adding,  that  the  rich  peasant 

able  weariness  seizes  him,  only  one  woman  whom  he  served  had  turned 

thought  remains  :  sleep  !  oh  sleep  !  him  out,  because  now  he  could  not  work 

rest !  oh  rest !   only  to  be  still  and  The  true  state  of  the  case,  however, 

never  wrestle  again  with  the  snow  and  had  been,  that  on  some  gav  evening 

with  the  rough  road.*  he  danced  several  times  with  a  young 

In  the  morning  Kathi  told  the  boy,  peasant  girl,  a  stranger  to  him.     She, 

who  had  slept  soundly  through  the  nowever,  suddenly  deserted  him,  and 

greater  part  of  the  night,  how  de-  'took  up*  with  a  cousin  instead.    The 

structive  the  storm  had  been,  and  drew  gentleman's  amour  propre  being  thos 

a  lively  picture  of  the  coming  winter^s  offended,  a  quarrel  ensued,  whidi  soon 

privations.     To  which  the  philoso-  became  general,  as  also  did  the  bruises, 

phical  urchin  replies,  bv  telling  her  she  The  Bauerin  (i.  e.,  peasant  woman,  so 

will  be  much  better  when  she  has  had  excellent  a  creature,  that  we  cannot 

her  breakfast.  imagine  why  Mr  Gotthelf  has  denied 

'  And  if  I  am  better  now,  you  poor  her  a  proper  name  all  through  the 

boy,  of  what  use  is  it,  when  we  have  no-  book),  who  nad  always  been  virtuously 

thin^moretoeat  ?  It*s  a  frightful  thing  indignant  at  the  corporal*8  indiffer- 

to  die  of  hunger:  think,  boy,  think.*  ence  to  his  mother's  poverty  and  self- 

'Oh,  granny,  it  can't  be  so  very  bad;  sacrifice,  took  advantage  of  this  oc- 

there  is  no  battle  so  bad  but  a  few  are  casion  to  give  him  a  verv  decided 

saved;  you  have  often  told  me  so.  intimation  of  her  views  on  tne  subject 

There  are  sure  to  be  potatoes,  the  cher-  of  his  conduct  generally,  and  of  the 

riesaregettingred,  thetreesare  covered  strong  probability  of  his  being  finally 

with  apples,  then  you  say  there  are  delivered  over  to  the  canine  species 

always  kind  people,  and  you  know  or  something   worse !    The  corporal 

€rod  is  alive  still;  and  besides,  think  became  furious,  and  said  he  would 

of  my  fowls,  they  lay  nearly  every  leave  her  service.    The  good  woman, 

day,  and  if  they  were  better  fed  would  out  of  pity  for  Kathi,  endeavoured  to 

pernaps  lay  twice;  and  he  stroked  the  bring  him  to  something  like  reason, 

two  birds  as  they  stood  one  on  each  but  m  vain.    So  at  seventy  years  old 

side  of  him,  like  the  black  and  white  Kathi  supported  herself,  her  son,  and 

augels,  but  with  this  difference,  that  grandson    through   a   nard    winter, 

they  both  had  equally  good  intentions.'  Johannes  did  not  recover,  and  the 

Either  the  conee  or  the  boy*B  cheer-  doctora  not  knowing  what  to  prescribe 
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far  him,  took  the  tiBual  course  in  such  Babeli  took  her  way  homeward,  re- 

a  case,  and  drafted  him  off  with  other  volving  in  her  little  mind  and  large 

poor  and  puzzling  patients  to  some  heart  all  the  suggestions  of  our  match- 

re^on  of  mineral  waters.  making  mamma.    She  was  an  orphan 

The   Bauerin   heard  one  day   by  living  with  a  brother,  who  cared  but 

chance  of  his  exile,  and  of  his  inaoility  little  for  her,  and  whose  wife  played 

to  work.    She  strongly  expressed  her  the  part  of  general  petty  aggravator. 

sympathy  with    Eat£i  to   a  pretty  Many   swains   had   sighed  for    her 

peasant  girl  who  was  enjoying  a  con-  thalers,  whereof  she  had  more  than 

ndential  ride  home  with  her  from  mar-  she  chose  to  tell  KathL      But  she 

ket   The  prudent  matron  said  she  did  knew  the  value  of  most  of  the  sighs, 

not  tike  togoherself  to  inc^uire  about  the  and  was  nothing  moved  by  them.  !N  ow, 

man  and  comfort  Eathi,  *  idle  people  however,  she  be^an  to  feel  alone  in 

would  be  sure  to  talk.'    So  BabeU,  the  world,  no  one  loved  her.  Johannes, 

with  considerable  hesitation,    volun-  according  to  his  mother's  account,  was 

teered  to  go  upon  the  embassy.     She  a  model  son,  what  would  he  not  oe  as 

would  not  tell  who  she  was,  but  would  a  husband  ?     So  Babeli  dreamed  and 

pass  for  the  *  Jungfrau,'  or  *  Mamsel,'  built  castles,  and  wondered  if  anything 

belonging  to  the  fiiuerin;  a  species  of  would  come  of  it. 

the  genus   young  woman  altogether  Eathi  was  resolved  it  should  not  be 

pecufiar  to  German  and  Swiss  house-  her  fault  if  the  scheme  failed-    On 

bolds,  being  a  cross  between  a  house-  her  son's  return,  she  told  him  of  the 

keeper  and  a  servantK)f-all-work.    She  angel-like  visit,  and  of  the  help  she 

also,  with  increased  hesitation,  added  had  given  her  in  her  distress,  and 

the  information,  that   she  was  the  what  a  wife  she  would  be  for  him. 

identical  girl  who  had  caused  the  dis-  To  which  Johannes  replied,  with  great 

pnte  and  all  the  subsequent  misfor-  promptitude,  that  of  course  such  a 

tunes  of  Johanne&    She  nad  then  met  girl  would  not  have  him.    But  his 

him  for  the  first  time,  and  finding  out  mother  would  not  rest  until  she  had 

that  he  was  only  a  servant,  left  him,  done  her  utmost  in  the  matter.     She 

that  her  friends  might  not  ridicule  set  off  one  hot  day  on  what  was  to 

her  for  dancing  with  one  below  her  in  her  a  perfect  pilgrimage,  aU  the  way 

rank.   As  a  matter  of  conscience,  there-  to  the  house  of  the  Bauerin,  where  of 

fore,  she  would  go  and  see  how  old  course  she  expected  to  find  BabelL 

Kathi  was  going  on.  The  Bauerin  said  she  had  sent  her 

Babeli's  story  of  herself  is  of  course  out.  So  Kathi,  after  nervously  hinting 
received  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  at  the  subject,  at  len^h  divulges  the 
Kdthi  is  wondrously  smitten  with  business  of  her  visit,  impressing  upon 
her  hon^t  genial  manner.  She  was  her  amazed  listener  the  fact  of  her 
so  unlike  most  ^rls;  oh,  if  Johannes  son's  ^eat  excellence;  that  he  had  so 
had  but  such  a  wife  as  that !  Inspired  much  improved  since  his  return,  took 
by  this  l^ou^ht,  the  old  lady  asked  the  ^eatest  care  of  her,  ana  was 
^int  blank  if  she  had  any  money  1  leammg  basket-making,  that  he  might 
Babeli  confessed  to  fifty  thalers.  This  not  be  a  burden  to  her  any  longer, 
was  inexhaustible  wealth  to  Kathi,  The  Bauerin,  infinitely  amused  at  the 
and  she  further  inquired,  half  falter-  old  lady's  earnestness  and  simplicity, 
ingly,  whether  pernaps  she  and  Jo-  and  ofher  plans  for  Babeli,  an  heiress,  to 
hannes  were  sweethearts,  as  they  were  go  about  selling  the  baskets  made  bv 
both  in  the  same  place  ?  To  which  ner  lame  husband,  promises  to  break 
Babeli  answered  tnat  he  had  left  the  matter  to  the  girl  and  to  do  what 
when  she  came,  and  such  was  by  no  she  can  on  behalf  of  Johannes, 
means  the  state  of  affisLirs;  she  Imew  Undoubtedly  the  corporal  had  bene- 
nothing  about  him.  Whereat  Kathi  fited  greatly  under  the  combined  in- 
expressed  her  regret  and  disappoint-  fluenoes  of  his  mistress's  lecture,  his 
ment,  said  they  were  made  for  each  own  bad  health,  and  the  spread  of  the 
other,  and  began  extolling  the  virtues  potato  disease,  which  took  away  their 
of  Johannes  with  that  peculiar  elo-  main  support  He  became  less  vaguely 
quenoe  which  the  mothers  of  only  solicitous  about  his  coimtry,  and  more 
sons  dislpay  when  they  are  talking  to  definitely  so  about  his  mother.  One 
a  rich  and  eligible  girl  Sunday  morning,  whilst  they  were  all 
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in  church,  the  Eznme,  always  a  fierce,  the  grand  lady  of  the  castle;  also,  the 
uncertain  stream,  suddenly  overflowea  humorous  history  of  the  young  notary, 
its  banks.  They  reached  the  little  who  was  caught  by  a  stupid  young 
tottering  bridge  just  in  time  to  make  lady  in  the  following  clever  tnp:— 
their  way  across  to  the  hut.  Before  Residing  demurely  with  an  old  aunt^ 
long  it  stood  alone  on  an  island,  and  the  heroine,  in  despair  of  ever  meet- 
all  through  that  dark  ni^ht  they  feared  ing  again  the  yellow  -  haired  swain 
to  be  swept  quite  away  by  the  torrent  upon  whom  she  has  very  unnece*- 
When  the  morning  came,  and  the  sanly  set  her  aflTection^  feigns  Ulness, 
water  lessened,  ana  Eathi  saw  the  and  while  her  aunt  aaoms  a  distant 
ruin  all  around,  she  felt  heart-sick,  card-party,  receives,  with  a  languish- 
and  weaiy  of  the  life  for  which  she  ing  air,  an  appointed  visit  from  the 
had  prayed  all  night  Their  ^den,  notary.  She  gives  him  to  understand 
their  little  all,  was  gone :  dunng  ill-  that  she  is  dying,  and  has  sent  for  him 
ness,  during  the  potato  aisease,  they  to  arrange  some  property,  unknown  to 
could  at  least  hope,  but  here  was  ir-  her  aunt  The  notaiy,  recovering  from 
revocable  loss.  The  entire  small  world  his  surprise  at  finding  her  so  ridi, 
of  Emmenthal  came  up  to  see  the  de-  begins  to  feel  that  she  is  a  charming 
solated  fields,  and  with  them  came  young  woman,  and  ought  not  by  any 
Babeli,  wondering  in  her  own  little  means  to  die.  After  one  or  two  stolen 
mind  whether  Johannes  was  returned :  visits,  he  expresses  his  admiration,  is 
if  so,  what  would  he  say  to  her,  ana  surprised  in  the  midst  by  the  return- 
what  would  she  say  to  him.  Kathi  ing  aimt,  but  perseveres,  and,  spite  of 
took  her  into  the  cottage,  and  when  she  warnings  from  her  and  from  his  own 
had  ground  and  prepared  some  poor  but  friends,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  making 
indispensable  coffee,  she  sat  down,  and  a  fool  of  himself  (for  they  do  not  know 
began  further  to  reveal  her  mind  on  the  spell  which  lures  him),  the  notary 
the  subject  of  the  disarmed  corporal  becomes  irrevocably  married.  The 
Was  Babeli  decidedly  averse  to  the  eager  husband  soon  inquires  for  more 
proposaLas  she  had  never  been  heard  pa^rticulars  respecting  the  bride's  for- 
of  smce  Kathi  made  it  in  form  to  the  tune,  and  a  ^rand  domestic  scene  en- 
Bauerin  ?  Babeli  said  she  had  never  sues  on  the  discovery  of  its  mythical 
heard  of  the  visit,  and  took  refuge  nature.  The  old  lady  smooths  over 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  joined  in  by  the  angry  utterances  about  a  separation, 
bewildered  Eathi,  and  opportunely  reconciles  the  indignant  husnuid  and 
broken  in  upon  b^  the  entrance  of  the  disappointed  wife  (who  had  with 
Johannes  and  his  mistress.  Then  fol-  unheard-of  simplicity  credited  high- 
lows  a  general  explanation  of  every-  flown  speeches  about  the  charms  of 
thing  to  evervbody — an  explanation  her  mind  and  person  alone  having  id- 
resulting  in  the  most  serious  conse-  fluencedhim),andsothevmadetheb^t 

Suences  to  two  at  least  of  the  indivi-  of  each  other,  and  settled  down  with 
uals  therein  concerned.  In  spite  of  about  as  fair  a  prospect  of  happiness 
all  adverse  relatives,  the  wedding  takes  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  couples  who 
place.  On  the  eventful  day,  old  lt)egin  life  with  mutual  deception. 
Eathi  is  quite  uncertain  as  to  whether  Then  there  is  the  long,  wild  history 
she  stands  on  her  head  or  in  her  own  of  *  Eurt  von  Eoppingen;*  the  gloomy 
wooden  shoes,  so  amazed  is  she  at  the  tale  of  the  two  covetous  brothers,  upon 
happiness  which  has  suddeidy  befallen  whom  the  curse  falls  at  last  and  de- 
them: — not  only  the  inconceivably  scends  to  children's  children;  the  legend 
ereat  fortime  of  two  thousand  thalers,  of  *  Servatius  and  Pancratius,*  who  ap- 
Dut  a  wife  who  was  a  treasure  in  her-  peared  like  angels  of  light  to  two 
self.  beautiful  sisters,  married  them,  and 
Mr  GotthelTs  legends,  tales,  and  then  so  changed  their  tender  looks 
sketches,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  to  hard  blows,  that  one  wonders  where, 
feel  some  difficulty  in  making  a  selec-  out  of  England,  they  learned  the  brare 
tion;  each  one  of  them  is  good  in  its  art;  and  the  very  clever  sketdi  of 
own  way,  and  worthy  of  introduction  '  Joggeli's  Search  for  a  Wife.'  This 
to  our  readers.  There  is  the  pathetic,  hero  owns  a  large  farm,  and  on  the 
poetical  story  of  little  Mareili,  the  death  of  his  mother  discovers  some- 
strawberry  gatherer,  and  her  friend,  what  to  his  consternation,  tnat  he 
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must  find  a  wife,  not  onlv  to  take  again,  and  before  long  all  matters  are 

charge  of  him,  but  of  the  nouse  and  satisfactorily  arrangei    This  story  is 

^servants.  His  distrust  of  woman-kind  charmingly  told,  and  winds  up  with 

in  general  is  so  extremely  ungallant,  the  following  wise  remark,  which  in 

to  say  the  least,  that  a  good  wife  is  its  spirit  will  apply  all  the  worid  over: 

almost  more  than  he  deserves.  Joggeli  *  Oh,  if  young  giris  only  knew  that 

is  determined  not  to  be  taken  in,  and  every  day  such  a  tinker  was  looking 

in  order  to  see  and  jud^e  for  hiniself,  in  at  the  kitchen-door,  we  should  have 

he  adopts  the  trade  of  itmerant  tinker,  better  weather  on  work-days,  better 

teUs  his  servants  to  expect  him  back  behaviour  all  the   year  round,  and 

in  a  day  or  two,  and  goes  from  house  might  see  them  washed  morning  as 

to  house  mending  kettles,  and  study-  well  as  afternoon !' 

ing  the  faults  and  foibles  of  all  the  Another  well-told  tale  is  that  of 

jjeasant  girls.     These  peeps  behind  *Bartheli,  the   Lame  Basketmaker.' 

the  scenes  disgust  Joggeli  extremely:  He  lived  in  a  little  house,  which  was 

the  girls  are  so  different  at  home  to  perched  upon  the  bank  of  a  stream, 

what  they  are  at  the  market  or  on  It  always  looked  a&  though  it  could 

Sundays.    At  last  he  reaches  a  clean,  not  possibly  remain  upright  a  moment 

cheerful-looking  farm,  where  a  fine  longer,  and  had  just  the  air  of  a  per- 

active  girl  gives  him  some  pans  to  son  who.  in  running  down -hill,  has 

mend.     He  stations  himself  at  the  twisted  Ids  ankle,  and  tries  to  stop 

kitchen-door,  and  watches  her  all  day,  himself.     The  only  cheerful  thin^ 

KA  she  prepares  the  dinner  for  the  ser-  about  the  little  tumble-down  place 

vants,  and  takes  her  place  at  the  head  were  two  blooming  rose-bushes,  two 

of  the  table,  in  her  mother's  absence,  goats,  and  the  old  man's  daughter, 

then  clears  all  tidily  away,  waits  on  a  Ziiseli.     Bartheli  was  what  is  com- 

croas  old  grandmother,  ana  brings  her  monly  calleda character;  he  waa ugly, 

out  to  sit  in  the  sunshine.     Joggeli  stingy,  and  crabbed  in  the  extreme, 

finds  fault  with  her,  with  the  dinner,  He  never  had  a  kind  word  for  any 

with  everything,  to  which  she  replies  one,  if  they  would  have  paid  for  it^ 

with  smart  but  dignified  answers,  with-  and  certainly  he  would  not  so  far  com- 

out  losing  her  temper.    As  a  crowning  mit  himself  without  some  equivalent, 

test,  he  tries  to  st^  a  kiss,  but  is  In  his  trade  he  was  very  clever;  and 

Bununarily  expeUed  the  kitchen;  and  his  one  virtue  was  that  of  being  an 

Anna  loosens  the  great  dog,  who  lies,  honourable  man.     It  is  neverthelesa 

glaring  at  the  tinker,  beside  the  girl,  true,  that  not  having  heard  the  fa- 

who  goes  qiuetly  on  cutting  beans,  miliar  story  of  the  rival  broomsellers, 

At  parting,  a  few  sharp  words  are  ex-  or  being,  perhaps,  otherwise  unable  to 

changed,  and  Joggeli  declares  he  will  follow  tne  example  of  the  one  who 

he  back  again  in  a  fortnight,  and  have  stole  his  brooms  ready  made,  he  con- 

a  different  welcoma    Anna's  dreams  tented  himself  with  stealing  each  in* 

are  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  threat;  dividual  rush  necessary  for  lus  piu:- 

Bhe  has  heard  of  robbers  who,  in  the  pose,  and  thus  making  a  clear  profit 

disguise  of  tinkers,  came  and  carried  ziizeli,  now  growing  a  handsome  girl, 

people  away,  so  she  pays  special  at-  passed  her  quiet  days  in  ordering  their 

tention  to  ner  canine  fnend,  keeping  little  straitened  household,   milking 

him  constantly  beside  her.   One  mom-  the  goats,  and  sometimes  ^oing  with 

ing  a  carriage,  drawn  by  a  fine  grey  her  father  to  Berne  to  sell  his  baskets, 

horse,  stops  at  the  door.    The  driver,  They  were  not  popular  anaong  the 

a  handsome   peasant,  comes  up  to  neighbours,  and  these  excursions  were 

Anna,  with  a  smiling  face  and  ex-  the  events  in  ZUseli's  life, 

tended  hand — *  Well,  nere  I  am,  you  *  To  think  of  all  the  grand  ladies 

Bee.  though  you  tola  me  you  would  and  gentlemen,  the  shops  full  of  gold, 

ratner  see  my  back  than  my  face,  and  silver,  and  eatable  treasures — ^porlL 

forbade  me  to  come  again.'     Anna,  that  was  a  perfect  picture,  loaves  and 

ashamed  and  amazed,  recognises  the  rolls  of  all  sorts — ribands,  and  things 

tinker.    Joggeli  seeing  no  one  near,  under  glasses,  and  behind  glasses,  for 

and  having  ^o  nonsense  about  him,  which  there  is  no  name,  so  that  they 

comes  straight  to  the  point    Anna  seem  to  have  come  straight  down  from 

confesses  she  is  not  sorry  to  see  him  heaven.   You  may  see  people  walking 
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through  towns  who  eridently  do  not  pomibly  follow  the  Berlin  cuBtom  of 

know  whether  they  are  above,  on,  or  hiring  one  for  the  day,  paying  extra 

under  the  earth.     Eyes,  nose,  and  for  a  uniform  or  an  umoreUa.    On  a 

mouth,  are  all  wide  open;  the  whole  fatal  market-day,  just  as  Ziiseli  and 

face  is  one  receptacle  into  which  they  her  father,  on  their  way  home,  passed 

would  fain  gather  all  the  glorious  and  one  of  these  rooms,  full  of  bad  danoers, 

amazing  noyelties.    Push,  kick,  tread  bad  wine,  and  bad  music,  Beuz  rushed 

upon  them  as  you  will,  they  scarcely  out,  evidentljr  in  a  veiy  lively  oondi- 

heed  it;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether,  tion,  and  insisted  on  taking  Zuseli  in 

if  they  actually  were  trampled  upon,  to  have  a  dance.    There  was  a  grand 

they  would  Imow  much  about  it'  scuffle,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 

In  a  similar  state  of  bewildered  en-  all  beholders,  in  which  Beu2  came  off 
joyment  did  ZiiseU  walk  beside  her  with  the  victory  and  the  prize,  to  the 
father,  to  whom  such  days  were  a  con-  speechless  consternation  of  Bartheli 
centrated  aggravation.  There  were  The  landlady  advised  him  to  follow 
the  townswomen,  who  always  haggled  her,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine,  whidi 
rather  than  bought,  stray  acquamt-  he  did  at  anothers  expense;  and  after 
ances.  who  would  persist  in  paying  a  time,  by  the  help  of  the  same  good 
compliments  to  Ziiseli,  and,  above  all,  genius,  he  happily  cleared  the  hatefnl 
the  omnipresent  gend'armes!  Bar-  town.  All  that  night  poor  Bartheli 
theli  said  he  ooidd  not  believe  in  a  was  in  mortal  fear  lest  Beuz  should 
wise  and  loving  Creator  so  long  as  make  his  appearance,  through  door 
there  remained  on  the  face  of  the  or  chimney,  and  carry  Ziiseli  forcibly 
earth  toads  and  gend'armes.  Militia  away.  In  the  morning  he  really  did 
were  bad  enough;  but  what  on  earth  come  on  a  manifestly  fictitious  ^- 
was  a  gend'arme  for?  *ril  tell  you,  rand,  and  wound  Bartheli  up  to  the 
BartheU,*  said  a  neighbour  one  dajr;  final  pitch  of  paternal  exasperation, 
*  look  either  a  toad  or  a  eend'arme  m  hy  making  a  downright  proposal  for 
the  face,  and  you'll  thank  God  you're  ZuselL  He  also  added  an  ingenious 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  that's  plan  for  the  further  promotion  of  their 
what  they're  for.'  But  Bartheli  was  domestic  happiness.  Bartheh,  he  re- 
inaccessible  to  philosophy.  The  crown-  presents,  is  a  widower,  his  mother  a 
ing  horror  of  his  life,  and  of  market-  widow;  they  are  both  old,  and  had 
day  in  particular,  was  the  attention  better  marry  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
paid  to  Zuseli.  If  the  landlady  of  the  live  together.  To  which  pleasant  httle 
little  inn  where  they  took  their  verv  suggestion  Bartheli  gallantly  replies 
limited  diimer  commended  the  girl,  that  'he  won't  have  any  snuffv  old 
he  had  a  rough,  scowling  answer  ready;  hag  quartered  upon  hiuL  No  cioulit 
but  if  any  man  younger  than  himself  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  find 
dared  even  to  speak  to  her,  he  became  a  home  for  both  of  them  at  once; 
furious,  and,  with  more  warmth  than  but  when  he  has  prepared  his  own 
ceremony,  nipped  the  impropriety  in  food,  he  prefers  eating  it  himself;'  and 
the  bud.  But  honest  Beuz  was  not  more  in  the  same  caustic  style,  until 
to  be  scared  in  this  way;  he  was  dis-  the  discomfited  suitor  beat  a  hasty  re- 
covered one  fine  summer's  evening  treat.  Bartheli  had  no  objection  to 
speaking  to  Ziiseli  outside  the  cottage.  Beuz  individually;  but  a  most  invin- 
Not  by  any  means  making  love  to  her,  cible  objection,  on  economical  grounds, 
but  conversing  in  a  harimess  manner  to  the  genus  son-in-law.  As  they  were, 
on  a  harmless  topic,  the  goats  or  the  they  could  not  be  more  comfortable 
weather.  A  domestic  hurricane  en-  Beuz  would  be  a  hungry  mnovator, 
sued,  and  Beuz  departed  in  high  hy  no  means  to  be  coveted.  Poor 
wrath.  Ziiseli,  who  had  ever  been  a  dutiful 

It  is  usually  the  custom  in  Switzer-  and  busy  little  daughter,  now  did  no- 
land,  on  market^iays,  for  the  peasants  thing  right,  and  was  abused  all  day 
to  meet  in  the  public-houses,  or  in  long  as  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  likely 
some  large  room,  for  drinking  and  to  capitulate  to  the  enemy  at  any  mo- 
dancing.  The  girls  who  have  sweet-  ment,  if  not  strictly  watched, 
hearts  go  with  them,  as  a  matter  of  This  was  the  position  of  affiurs, 
course,  and  those  who  have  not  one  when  one  evening  a  heavy  storm 
ready  at  hand  soon  pick  one  up,  or  broke  suddenly  over  them.    The  rain 
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fell  in  sheets,  or  rather  torrents,  the  first  timeinherlifea  new  and  complete 
stream  rose  higher,  and  rushed  wilder  dress — ^thanks  to  Hans  Uli'spersuasiTe 
down  under  the  shaking  house.  Ziiseli  powers.  G^e  neighbours  reasonably 
and  her  father,  in  i^nies  of  terror  at  noped  Bartheli's  great  misfortune 
the  crashing  thunaer  and  the  blind-  miffht  have  softened  his  temper  a 
ing  li^tnlng,  thou^t  the  end  of  the  little,  but  he  remained  the  same;  as 
world  was  come.  Just  then  a  voice  Hans  Uli  forcibly  expressed  it,  '  if  he 
reached  them:  'Bartheli,  art  alive?'  were  pounded  in  a  mortar,  he  would 
It  was  Beuz,  who  came  to  tell  them  still  be  just  the  same,  not  a  hair 
the  house  must  soon  go.  Bartheli  re-  changed.'  One  evening,  in  a  mood  of 
tamed  gladly  from  the  thought  of  the  superlative  crabbedness,  he  wound  up 
iudgmentKiay,  a  meditation  to  which  an  oration  by  sajdng,  no  doubt  they 
he  was  not  much  accustomed,  and  would  be  glad  enough  when  he  was 
helped  Beuz  and  others  to  divert  a  out  of  the  way  altogether,  but  he  was 
little  the  course  of  the  stream.  But .  not  going  to  hurry  himself  to  please 
the  old  man,  like  many  other  people,  them.  He  went  sullenly  to  bed,  and 
was  more  chary  of  his  thanks  for  their  the  next  morning  the  sunshine  stream- 
teseued  lives  and  house,  than  of  his  ed  in  upon  his  Bfeless  face.  Simple, 
repinings  after  their  lost  goat  A  affectionate  Ziiseli  was  in  great  dis- 
wondemd  ^t — wise,  he  said,  as  a  tress.  Beuz  felt  as  most  sons  would 
town-coimcillor — and  yet  had  run  out  feel  at  the  loss  of  a  father-in-law  who 
of  its  shed  when  the  house  was  being  had  done  his  very  best  to  embitter 
washed  away.  Poor  Beuz  had  no  each  day  of  his  Ufa  His  great  con- 
thanks  for  all  his  help.  The  house  cem  was  the  debt  on  the  building  of 
was  so  far  ii^ured  as  to  be  uninha-  the  house,  which  must  now  rest  on  mm. 
bitable;  and  neighbours  wisely  surest  In  the  midst  of  their  trouble,  Hans 
that  Ziiseli  shoiud  take  the  home  J^uz  Uli  came  and  gave  advice  about  the 
offers.  Bartheli  remains  impracti-  quiet  funeral,  and  then  bade  the  ^oung 
cable;  surely  one  trouble  is  enough,  couple  come  to  his  house  when  it  was 
without  having  a  son-in-law  into  tiie  over.  In  painful  anxiety  they  kept  the 
baigain.  There  is  no  alternative;  a  appointment  On  the  table  oefore 
new  cottage  must  be  built.  Kindly  Hans  Uli  stood  a  dirty  iron  box;  he 
neighbours  bring  wood  and  stones  opened  it  and  showed  them  bills  and 
from  a  distance,  and  Barthdi,  with  receipts  from  builders  and  carpenters. 
vei^  ill  grace,  yields  to  the  necessity.  *  One,  two,  three  hundred  thalers,' 
!niere  is  ooJy  one  man  who  has  any  ejaculated  Ziiseli,  *how  shall  we  ever 
influence  over  Bartheli  Hans  Uli,  an  pay  you  even  the  interest  of  it  1  What 
old  schoolfellow,  and  now  a  rich  can  we  do  ?  Hans  Uli  then  explained 
peasant,  reasons  with  him  in  a  very  how  they  were  ahready  paid  out  of 
peremptory  manner,  and  after  most  Bartheli's  own  money,  which  he  had 
praiseworthy  perseverance,  induces  treasured  in  that  identical  box  in  a 
aim  not  only  to  sanction  the  beginning  hole  under  his  bed  Having  long 
ofthe  cottage,  but  also  the  betrothal  of  suspected  the  old  man  of  some  such 
Zii^li  and  Beuz,  the  conclusive  argu-  reserve,  he  one  day  forced  from  him  a 
ment  in  the  latter  case  being,  that  a  confession  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to 
son-in-law  is  a  necessary  evil :  Ziiseli  surrender  the  box  into  his  Bands,  with 
will  many  some  one  else  anotner  day.  power  to  arrange  all  debts.  Bsirtheli 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  inevitable  acceded,  on  condition  that  the  chil- 
destiny,  and  BartheU's  only  comfort  dren  should  know  nothing  of  it;  they 
lies  in'  annoying  the  young  people  to  would  ^ow  wasteful,  and  it  would  be 
the  best  of  his  ability  on  every  possible  the  rum  of  them.  Plenty  of  silver 
occasion.  At  length  the  sprmg  and  coin  still  remained  in  the  box,  which 
the  wedding-day  arrived.  Poor  little  Hans  Uli  recommended  them  to  put 
Ziiseli  was  ia  a  state  of  the  wildest  out  to  interest,  keepinff  it  a  secret 
excitement  and  mystification,  occa-  from  the  neighbours,  ana  to  work  on 
sioned  partly  by  the  fact  of  her  now  as  thoii^  they  had  nothing.  Excel- 
actually  being  the  bride,  instead  of  as  lent  advice;  and  we  trust  the  deserv- 
in  other  days  only  that  veiy  seoondaiy  in^  yoimg  couple  lived  as  folks  do  in 
character,  a  bridesmaid,  partly  also  fairy  tales,  *very  happily  until  they 
from  the  fact  of  her  wearmg  for  the  dieoL' 
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By  those  who  read  with  open  hearts  and  many  a  time  in  Bcventy  yesray 

as  well  as  with  open  eyes,  there  is  the  same  lovely  day  will  return,  with 

some  lesson  of  patience,  or  gratitude,  its  old  joy  shining  upon  a  new  generar 

or  warning,  to  be  gathered  from  almost  tion.* 

every  story  in  these  volumes.  There  is  About  fifty  years  ago,  such  a  sabbath 

one  other  story  we  should  like  to  notice  gladdened  the  country.    In  a  soUtary 

as  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the  quiet  parsonaee  a  young  pastor  had  led  a 

humorous  style  of  Mr  Gotthelf,  *Segen  soUtary  life  for  some  month&    House 

und  Unsegen'  ('  Blessing  and  Banning*),  and  heart  were  both  equally  empty,  in 

the  hero  of  which  singularly  resembles  no  bad  sense  of  the  word,  and  so  much 

an  finish  curate,  wno  figures  in  the  the  worse  perhaps.    His  furniture  con- 

chamung  tale  of    Lady  Lee's  Widow-  sisted  mostly  ot  some  relics  of  the  old 

hood.'     Mr  Gotthelf  shall  introduce  pastor:   unsteady  chairs  and  three- 

us  to  his  parsonage  in  his  own  agree-  legged  tables,  better  would  have  been 

able  manner.  beyond  his  means;  it  is  a  doubtful 

*  Lovely  is  the  sun  at  all  times,  but  question  whether  even  the  three-l^ged 

never  lovelier  than  in  the  late  autumn;  tables  were  ever  paid  for.    No  unit 

when   the  mists  having   fallen,    he  was  it  of  his  that  nis  heart  was  empty, 

wanders  so  brightly  in  his  golden  splen-  he  lacked  neither  love  nor  lon^g. 

dour   through    the   clear  blue   sky,  Whole  ship-loads  of  young  girls  might 

evidently  rejoicing  in  the  little  star  have  emigrated  into  it,  if  any  one  had 

that  owes  its  life  and  its  merry  gam-  but  chartered  them  for  it;  but  he  said 

bols  to  his  smile.    Loving  are  the  he  could  find  none;  people  told  him 

looks  he  sends  down  to  earth;  he  gives  the  world  was  full  of  girls  all  ready  to 

the  gay  bright  colouring  to  the  forests,  be  married,  but  he  did  not  beheve  it 

makes   the  cheek   of  the  apple   to  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  people  who 

redden  under  its  dusky  foliage,  makes  have  grown  up  destitute  of  relations, 

the  meadows  green  for  the  generous  making  all  tneir  acquaintance  with 

cow,   listens  to  her  pleasant   bells,  books  rather  than  men;  shy  and  timid, 

looks  down  on  the  busy  play  of  the  they  walk  as  though  perpetually  on 

young  urchins  who  watch  ner,  as  they  ogcs,  or  as  though  made  of  glass,  and 

wait  on  their  potatoes  and  apples,  and  liable  to  be  shivered  to  atoms  on  the 

when  he  sets,  leaves  the  watchfires  slightest  collision.    This  sort  of  people 

of  the  boys  burning  brighter,  sowins  never  show  how  glad  they  woula  be  to 

little  stars  upon  the  earth  as  the  real  have  a  wife,  and  what  a  weight  of  love 

stars   are   sown   upon  the  heavens,  there  is  upon  their  hearts.    It  is  still 

Those   are   very  different   stars   up  waters  which  are  so  deep,  so  full  of  lo?e 

above;  they  do  not  die  out  so  soon  as  and  tenderness,  that  when  a  yoimg  girl 

those  which  men  make,  or  boys  blow  does  open  the  floodgate  she  is  in  &h- 

into  life.     And  when,  moreover,  it  gerof  oeingdrown^  On  this  morning 

is  a  Sabbath-day^,  a  quiet  sunshiny  the  young  pastor  had  preached,  and 

Sabbath,  with  bright  cows  out  on  the  preached  welL    The  oonn-^ation  said, 

pastures,  girls  dressed  in  their  best  to  look  at  him,  you  would  never  think 

upon  the  high  roads,  all  beside  still  he  could  speak  so  beautifully.    After 

and  solemn,  it  is  as  though  one  were  the  service  he  had  had  a  meeting  of 

in  paradise,  as  though  one  approached  the  choir,  and  as  they  went  out  of  the 

those  gates  which  open  to  us   the  church  one  of  the  choristers  said  to  him, 

eternal  Sabbath;  for  tnere  is  scarcely  *Herr  Pastor,  come  out  and  see  us,  it  is 

anything  on  earth  more  lovely  than  very  pleasant  thereabouts,  you  can  see  a 

such  an  autunm  Simday  in  its  quiet  long  wav  across  the  country.'   Thepas- 

splendoiu:.    On  this  earth,  men  and  tor  made  a  promise;  the  kind  word 

manners,  governments  and  kings,  all  had  done  him  good,  more  good  than 

change,  there  is  an  incessant  coming  thetoughbitof  beef  placed  before  him 

and  going,  and  will  continue  to  be,  so  b v  his  servant  with  an  immense  dish 

long  as  the  sun  is  in  the  firmament,  ot  kabis.    (Qtt^ry— Cabbage  or  l»r6ttf 

and  the  hand  of  Grod  upholds  the  — ^pumpkin  stewed  with  milk?) 

world.    So  the  night  comes  up  over  Towards  evening  the  young  pastor 

the  fair  Sabbath,  and  night   is  its  is  seized  with  a  strong  yearning  after 

^ve,  and  out  of  this  grave  Monday  some  kindly  being  to  speak  to,  some 

IS  bom,  but  in  seven  days,  perhaps,  sunshine  social  as  weU.  aa  natural 
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He  would  go  up  towards  the  chorister's  crouching  figure  and  grizzly  unshorn 

housejust  toBeewhere  itwas.    So  he  face  of  Klaus  api)eared.     'Ho,  ho/ 

l(»oked  meditatively  at  the  clock,  at  said  he,  *80  you  are  feasting  here;  Til 

his  boots,  at  the  sky,  at  the  comer  come  and  join  you;  and  here's  the  new 

where  stood  his  umbrella,  and  finally  pastor:  is  he  come  to  see  what  he  can 

revived  to  start.    On  arriving  near  getl    Fve  seen  enough  of  that  sort  of 

the  house,  a  huge  black  dog  scanned  thing *     And  he  was  about  to 

h&  black  dress  uom  the  distance  with  begin  one  of  his  malicious  stories  about 
evident  discust,  and  proceeded  to  ex-  the  iniquities  of  pastors,  when  his  host 
pre^^  himself  so  strongly  on  the  sub-  endeavoured  to  stop  him.  Then  he 
ject,  that  Bethi,  the  chorister's  daugh-  began  angrily  swearing,  but  the  young 
ter,  rushed  out  and  dragged  the  ani-  pastor  stood  up  quickly^  and  said, 
mal  back  into  the  house.  Then  came  Listen  to  me,  old  man,  for  I  do  pity 
the  chorister,  delighted  at  the  sight  of  you;  so  old  in  years,  so  near  the  grave, 
the  young  pastor,  who  is  a  long  time  you  ought  only  to  pray,  and  yet  you 
mx^verin^  from  the  agitation  caused  curse  so  frightfully:  what  is  to  become 
by  the  imiospitable  quadruped,  for  lq  of  your  poor  soul,  is  it  only  to  pass 
S4)me  respects  he  is  not  what  is  usually  from  temporal  into  eternal  misery  ? 
called  a  Drave  man.  In  the  house  he  Listen,  old  man,  curse  no  more,  but 
is  introduced  to  the  mother  of  his  host,  pray;  we  will  pray  together.*  And 
and  whilst  talking  to  them^  waiting  the  pastor  began  to  pray  that  God 
for  the  bountiful  meal  which  Bethi  would  open  the  heart  of  the  old  man, 
prepares,  the  door  is  suddenly  burst  who  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
open,  and  the  girl  rushes  in,  with  a  that  he  might  be  reconciled  to  him. 
I'xjk  of  alarm,  exclaiming,  'Father,  .  .  .  Thus  fervently  prayed  the 
Kkus  is  here  a^ain.'  The  chorister  pastor.  The  story  had  touched  him, 
hurried  away  with  an  anery  ejacula-  and  still  more  the  behaviour  of  the 
tion,  and  the  old  lady  looked  so  dis-  old  man;  the  noble  spirit  which  lay 
turbed,  that  the  pastor  asked  for  an  hidden  beneath  the  irresoluteness  and 
explanation.  Klaus  was  one  of  those  shyness  of  his  ordinary  life  was  now 
regular  beggars  who,  it  appears,  are  awakened.  The  old  man  felt  the 
tacitly  acknowledged  in  those  parts,  power  of  his  prayer;  obstinate  at  first, 
and  who  quarter  themselves  for  days  he  soon  yielded  his  proud  spirit,  re- 
at  the  different  peasants*  houses,  re-  mained  Ustening  motionless,  and  as 
Giulating  the  length  of  their  visitations  the  pastor  finished,  went  silently  away. 
by  the  comparative  wealth  of  their  All  thanked  the  pastor  for  what  he 
hosts.  In  brighter  days  he  had  been  had  done,  and  were  amazed  at  his 
the  rich  owner  of  the  very  farm  now  power  over  the  evil  spirit  Bethi, 
occupied  by  the  chorister.  All  the  from  henceforth,  looked  upon  him  as 
little  world  around  him  was  at  his  a  miracle  worker,  and  waited  on  him 
feet,  worshipping  his  wealth  as  it  never  with  rising  admiration:  *  Never  had 
worships  anythmg  higher.  Always  she  heard  anv  one  preach  like  him. 
proud,  he  grew  more  and  more  over-  and  no  preacning  was  equal  to  this. 
Dearing,  and  brou^t  home  a  wife  After  a  day  or  two  of  his  usual  soli- 
proud  and  rich  as  himself.  Thinking  tary  Ufe,  the  pastor  began  to  be  aware 
their  money  inexhaustible,  they  spent  of  some  inexplicable  necessity  urging 
it  in  show  and  amusement,  leaving  him  toward  tne  chorister's  house— he 
house  and  farm  to  take  care  of  them-  should  like  to  know  something  more 
selves;  the  result  being,  as  we  usually  of  that  excellent  grandmother !  As- 
find  in  such  cases,  that  the  whole  con-  tomshiug  how  interesting  they  always 
cem  went  to  utter  ruin.  Their  capital  become  where  there  is  a  cnarming 
went  next,  and,  after  years  of  poverty,  grand -daughter!  While  still  in  an 
endured  with  stubborn  rebelhous  im-  imdecided  state  of  mind,  he  receives 
patience,  the  wife  died;  Klaus  then  a  visit  from  the  chorister  himself, 
became  a  systematic  beggar.  Klauj^  he  reported,  was  quite  changed, 
The  chorister  presently  returned,  sat  all  day  perfectly  quiet,  neither 
saying  he  had  found  some  one  to  keep  meddling  nor  abusing  anybody;  would 
watch  over  Klaus,  as  he  did  not  dare  the  pastor  spare  time  to  come  and 
to  leave  him  alone.  They  then  sat  talk  to  him  again  ?  Undoubtedly  he 
down  to  their  meal,  and  in  a  few  would,  so  they  walked  up  to  the  house 
nunutes  the  door   opened,  and  the  together.    Again  Klaus  heard  in  si- 
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lence  the  kindly  words  of  sympathy,  words  he  had  ever  heard.    Onoe  or 

and  of  promised  blessins,  and  the  twice,  therefore,  he  aaked  a  umikr 

prayer  of  repentance  ana  faith;  he  question,  and  as  one  word  leads  on  to 

stealthily  folded  his  hands  under  his  another,  he  also  asked,  "  Bethi,  yon 

cloak,  as  though  he  were  praying  alsa  are  not  sorry  when  yon  see  me  coming  ? 

Before  he  left,  the  pastor  toM  the  Bethi,  you  like  better  to  see  me  going 

chorister  he  ou^ht  to  keep  Klaus  with  than  coming?** 

him,  instead  of  letting  him  wander  far-  'And  Bethi  answered,  always  more 

ther,  for  his  d&ys  now  would  be  very  softly  and  sweetly,  "  Oh,  Heir  Pastor, 

few.    And  so  it  was  arranged.  how  can  you  think  so  of  me,  if  you 

Not  many  days  after,  tne  medita-    knew how  grandnuunma  is  de- 

tions  of  the  young  recluse  were  di»-  lighted  when  you  come,  you  would  not 

turbed  by  a  lively  voice,  which  made  say  so." 

him  start  and  tremble  inexplicably,  *So  the  questions  went  on  until  one 

and  Bethi  stood  before  him.    She  said  day  he  asked,  "  Oh,  Bethi,  if  you  knew 

Klaus  could  not  leave  his  bed,  that  he  how  dear  you  are  to  me,  if  I  only  knew 

had  asked  for  the  pastor,  and  would  how  dear  I  am  to  youf " 

speak  to  no  one  else.    Making  a  ran-  * "  Oh,  Herr  Ptotor,'*  replies  Bethi, 

oom  effort  at  politeness,  he  besought  '*how  can  you  ask?" 

Bethi  to  come  m  and  rest,  but  she  lu»-  *  Matters  proceeded  at  this  rate  until 

tily  declined,  and  flew  off  home  again.  Bethi  at  last  came  to  the  answer,  "Ah, 

'  How  inconvenient  it  is,'  mused  the  Herr  Pastor,  never  mind." 

discomfited  youth,  *  when  one  has  not  '  Then  the  pastor  awhile  after:  '*Bnt 

been  accustomed  to  society,  and  does  think,  I  am  poor,  have  debts  left  over 

not  know  whether  one  is  doing  a  rude  from  my  student  days,  and  you  are  s 

thing  or  a  civil  one;  why  is  Bethi  richgirl:  what  will  your  father  say?** 

always  so  short  to  mel  she  is  such  *  The  lather's  answer  was:  ''Allde- 

a  charming,  excellent  little  thing,  but  pends  on  God's  goodness  and  blessing 

never  has  a  word  for  me.'  root  become  rich,  and  rich  poor;  I 

When  they  reached  the  farm,  Klaus  was  poorer  than  you,  and  have  not 

was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  quiet  folded  forgotten  it    I  might  have  fomtteD 

hands.    I^ie  pastor  asked  him  how  he  it,  but  the  last  few  weeks  ana  your 

was,  and  what  he  needed. '  words  have  reminded  me.    The  pro- 

*  Fray,  pastor,'  said  Klaus,  in  a  hoi-  vidence  of  Qod  has  brought  us  toge- 
low  voice.  ther,  and  I  heartUy  rejoice  in  it" ' 

Then  the  pastor  prayed  about  the  So  this  queer  courtship  by  interro- 
shortness  of  life,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  gations  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and 
and  the  unbounded  grace  of  €U)d  to  iBethi  no  doubt  made  an  excellent 
every  soul  that  repents  and  longs  for  pastor^s  wife, 
forgiveness  and  love;  that  is  sepa-  *  *  *  *  * 
rated  from  the  world,  and  reconciled  We  have  thus  furnished  our  readers 
to  God's  righteous  judgment.  He  with  some  sketches  of  these  teles  of 
prayed  especially  for  poor  Klaus.  .  Gotthelf.  The  peculiar  'patois*  in 
.  .  That  God  would  give  him  grace,  which  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
here  on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom  to  written,  ^oll  prevent  their  bdng  so 
ky  his  head  to  rest,  as  a  weaiy  pil-  ceneraliy  read  in  this  oountiT  as  they 
gnm,  returning  from  a  far-off  country,  aeserve  to  be;  but  we  lay  down  the 
reaches  his  journey's  end.  All  this  volumes  with  a  strong  feeling  of  obli- 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  said  to  the  gation  to  the  author  for  the  ei^oyment 
thief  upon  the  cross,  *This  day  shalt  we  have  derived  from  them,  and  an 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.'  Then  equally  strong  conviction  that  his  pro- 
Klaus,  lifting  up  his  hands,  gazed  ductions  are  among  the  healthiest  of 
st^idiiy  at  the  pastor,  drew  a  deep  modem  pictures — ^uiat  none  can  read 
breath,  let  his  nead  sink  upon  his  them  without  finding  whatever  they 
bosom,  and  was  dead.    .    .    .  have  in  them  of  cowardice  and  cod- 

*  From  this  time  the  pastor  became  ning  rebuked,  while  all  that  is  hnva 
a  constant  visiter.  He  had  not  for-  tratnfiil,  and  earnest  is  fostered  and 
ffotten  words  once  uttered  by  Bethi:  confirmed.     So  we  delight  in  har- 

Oh,  Herr  Ptotor,  if  you  knew  how  ing  spread  the  Swiss  payor's  quaint 

gladly  I  do  it  for  you;"  they  had  simple,  lessons  of  *£uth,  hopcj  and 

sounded  sweeter  and  softer  than  any  charity.* 
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BT  Air  OCTOOEHABIAN. 

TBIP  THIRD  AND    LAST. 

The  art  of  uogling  is  unquestionably  from  Adam  were  all  able  workmen  in  the 
of  great  antiquity.    Many  queer  and  arts  of  life,  and  were  conversant  with 
quaint  fancies  were  nrevalent  on  the  the  abstract  principles  of  scientific  in- 
subject  during  the  middle  ages.   I  have  vestigation.    Now  this  hardly  squares 
a  passionate  fondness  for  all  ancient  in  with  our  common  notions  of  pro- 
things;  and  have  always  entertained  gress.    Looking  at  anding,  for  exam- 
tfae  opinion  that  the  art  of  fishing,  in  pie,  it  is  a  great  stretch  of  thought  to 
its  widest  sense,  like  manv  other  arts,  conceive  how  the  idea  of  a  hook  or  a 
was  revealed  to  man  at  his  creation,  net  should  ever  have  come  into  the 
Why  should  not  this  be?    Is  it  pro-  heads  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  hu- 
bable  that  man  would  be  put  down  man  family,  from  any  reasonings  or 
upon  the  etath—h  type,  we  are  assured,  suggestions  h  priori.    If  we  consider 
oftheDivinityhimself— withnotapar-  how  perfect  these  articles  were,  from 
tide  of  knowledge  how  to  satisfy  his  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
urgent  wants  for  a  single  hour?  Is  this  record  of  them,  we  can  hardly  ima- 
in  good  keeping  with  the  other  provi-  gine  they  were  the  result  of  various 
sions  of  nat^ire  ?    Man  would  in  this  progressive  steps  of  ingenuity  and  skilL 
case,  spite  of  his  boasted  reason,  be  Ixx)k  at  the  figure  of  an  angler  on  one 
more  cruelly  treated  than  the  meanest  of  the  Assyrian  slabs  in  tne  British 
form  of  animal  life  on  the  face  of  the  Museum,  and  there  ^ou  see  as  neat  a 
earth.    It  would  be  a  pretty  consider-  fishing-rod  and  fishmg-creel  as  any 
able  time  before  a  being  placed  in  the  that  Alfred  of  Moorgate  Street,  Lon- 
garden  of  Eden,  but  soon  driven  from  don.  can  make  at  the  present  hour, 
it,  would  leani  to  capture  wild  ani-  Ana  if  we  consider  further,  that  there 
mals  by  the  chase,  or  to  hook  fishes  in  has  been  over  the  entire  face  of  the 
the  lakes  and  riversw    We  hear  much  earth,  in  all  ages,  the  same  radical 
in  modem  times  of  the  doctrine  of  hu-  types  of  fishing-gear,  we  cannot  but  see 
man  progression,  and  I  am  willing  to  that  the  probabilitv  is,  that  a  know- 
subscribe  to  all  the  leading  principles  ledge  of  tnese  articles  sprung  from  one 
of  the  theory:  but  I  maintain  that  the  source — the  first  familv  of  the  human 
hypothesis  oi  progress  would  receive  race.    Add  to  this,  that  there  have 
no  logical  damage  dv  considering  man  always  been   dim  traditions  of  the 
as  having  had  revealed  to  him  some  of  modes  of  fishing  and  hunting  found 
the  elements  of  the  sciences  and  arts  to  sculptured  upon  ancient  pillars  and 
guide  him — as  having  been  furnished,  rocks;  and  a  very  leanaed  paper  was 
so  to  speak,  with  a  little  stock  of  recently  read  at  tne  Eoyal  Academy  of 
knowleoce  with  which  to  make  a  fair  Turin,  wherein  it  was  maintained,  that 
start  in  nis  career  of  Ufe.    It  is  not  nearly  all  the  arts  for  the  immolate 
askiug  too  much  to  concede  the  revela-  conservation  of  human  life  were  the 
tion  m  the  rudiments  of  secular  know-  ofishoots  of  tradition  from  the  primi- 
ledge.    Every  theory  must  have  some  tive  races  of  mankind.    I  heartily  sub- 
gratuitous  basis  to  stand  on,  and  there  scribe  to  this  doctrine.    But,  at  the 
are  some  drcumstances  that  give  a  same  time,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  lament- 
colouring  to  our  notions  on  this  point,  ed  that  we  have  no  clear  history  of  the 
'Which  are  worth  stating.    Limiting  early  movements  of  our  race.    All  ia 
onr  remarks  to  a  small  number  of  sul^  dark  conjecture  and  speculation, 
jects,  we  know  that  fishing  and  hunt-  These    reflections    were    running 
ing,  and  even  mining,  with  several  through  my  mind  one  fine  summer's 
other  things,  are  spoken  of  in  the  Book  evening,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  (^enesiB — ^not  as  new  inventions  or  of  May,  when  I  espied  at  a  distance 
discoveries,  but  as  mere  matters  of  the  figure  of  an  old  friend  pacing  up 
course— matters  well  known  and  prac-  the  hul  to  my  house,  with  fishing-rod, 
tised.  The  fourth  and  fifth  generation  basket,  and  a  small  portmanteau.  Thia 
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I  will  call  the  Reverend  Mr  Goodman,  new  movements  to  be  initiated,  and 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  old  ones  to  be  kept  up.  Everybody 
of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  most  has  everything  to  do,  and  cleiigymen 
skilful  and  enthusiastic  anglers  of  his  are  the  ones  expected  to  advise  every- 
day. He  and  I  were  to  set  off  the  body  about  everything  that  does  not 
next  morning  to  the  village  of  Brou^h-  come  within  limitation  of  busine^it*- 
ton,  in  Peebles-shire,  to  meet  a  number  partnerships.  The  sick  have  a  right 
of  piscatorians  from  various  parts  of  to  the  minister.  If  they  be  strangers 
England.  The  reverend  gentleman  and  poor,  a  yet  better  right  The 
came  breathless  into  the  parlour,  pant-  poor  have  a  nght  to  expect  that  he, 
ing  under  his  load  and  the  oppressive  at  least,  will  have  concern  for  them, 
heat  of  the  day  together,  and  throw-  The  afflicted  look  to  him.  Those  who 
ing  down  his  fishing  traps,  exclaimed,  are  in  comfort,  whose  friends  are  good 
*^is  is  a  wearisome  and  toilsome  counsellors,  do  not  know  how  many 
world.  I  cannot  have  a  little  recrea^  thousands  there  are  in  the  city  who 
tion  unless  at  the  expense  of  consider-  have  no  one  to  go  to.  A  widow  wishes 
able  inconvenience.  I  bolted  to-day  to  put  her  boy  to  a  good  trade;  who 
from  my  home,  determined  to  have,  shall  advise  her? — who  shall  ascertam 
at  any  cost,  a  breath  of  pure  air,  ana  for  her  if  the  place  thought  of  be  safe, 
to  bathe  my  spirit  once  more  in  the  and  the  man  honourable?  A  young 
ethereal  blue  of  heaven  by  the  river-  man  is  run  down  and  discouraged- 
side.  Ah !  you  little  know,  my  good  lacks  a  place  and  means  of  livelmood. 
friend,  what  it  is  to  be  a  minister  in  Where,  among  strangers,  can  he  find 
such  a  city  as  Edinburgh.'  help,  if  ministers  do  not  give  it  to 

*Mycood  sir,' replied  I,  'I  am  as-  him?     Parents   are  troubled  about 

tonishea  at  your  remarks.    Why,  I  their  children,  just  passing  through 

always  lookea  upon  you  as  having  one  the  crisis  of  ure;  they  are  not  boys 

of  the  most  enviable  and  cosy  nooks  any  longer,  nor  are  they  men.    It  L$  a 

in  social  life;  little  to  do,  and  well  paid  help  and  a  comfort,  if  they  have  nut 

for  what  you  do  perform.'  better  advisers,  to  go  to  their  minis- 

'You  think  and  talk  just  as  the    ter * 

world  thinks  and  talks.'  (Here  he  *  Now,  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  'do 
took  a  glass  of  ale,  and  wiped  the  per-  not  excite  yourself,  from  the  casual 
spiration  from  his  brow,  and  con-  remark  I  made.  I  know  that  niini- 
tinued.)  *Let  me  speak  a  word  or  sters  have  many  and  highly  onerous 
two  on  this  topic  Men  in  the  coun-  duties,  which  the  world  generally 
try  may,  and  often  do,  work  inces-  knows  nothing  of.  Come  now,  let  me 
santly,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  their  see  your  fly-book.  You'll  have  some- 
strength;  and  a  city  clergjrman  can,  I  thing  rare  and  spicy  for  the  Tweed 
allow,  do  no  more  than  that.  Yet  the  to-morrow.  We  shall  have  lots  of 
labour  of  a  city  pastor  is  more  exact-  fun.  Gkt  some  tea,  and  a  few  slices 
ing,  and  more  exhaustive  of  nervous  of  tongue,  and  we'U  close  all  the  even- 
vitality.  Unless  he  shut  himself  up,  .  ing's  proceedings  with  a  genial  glass 
and  bar  and  bolt  his  seclusion,  he  of  toddy.' 

knows  nothing  either  of  leLsm-e  or  *Weil,  but  I  must  stand  by  "my 

rest,  in  the  sense  of  quietness,  and  order."    I  will,  however,  reserve  the 

being  let  alone.    The  very  hum  and  other  remarks  I  was  about  to  make 

roar  of  the  streets  is  a  never-ceasing  till  another  opportunity,  since  you  are 

excitement.     To  walk  through  the  so  bent  on  social  enjojrmenl  and  on 

thoroughfares,  to  see  the  ruaa,  and  hearing  the  Edinbiu:^  news, 

whirl,  and  anxious  haste  of  such  a  Mr  Goodman  and  I  set  off  in  tlie 

moving  mass  of  humanity,  imparts  morning  by  early  dawn,  and  on  arrir- 

sometmng  feverish  to  one's  mind.  Then  in^  at  Broughton,  situated  about  a 

there  is  aij  endless  succession  of  things  mue  and  a-half  from  the  Tweed,  ve 

to  be  done,  that  require  time  for  the  found  our  friends.  Sir  Francis  Blake, 

doing,  but  leave  you  nothing  to  show  Bart,  of  Twizel  Uastle,  Northumher- 

at  the  end  of  the  week.    There  are  land,  Mr  Thomas  Bewick,  the  famous 

committees,  meetings  of  session,  and  wooa- engraver   of  Newcastle -upon- 

consultations;  there  are  private  meet-  Ty^^e,  Mr  Thomas  Hoi  croft,  the  novel- 

ings  and  public  meetings;  there  are  ist  and  dramatic  writer,  and  three  or 
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four  more  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  soon  saw  that  Thomas  Bewick  was 
ve  did  not  immediately  leam.  After  quite  a  character  —  that  is,  a  man 
the  mntoal  greetings  passed  over,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  profession.  It 
preparations  were  maide  for  our  rest-  was  amusing  to  see  him  stand  gazing 
ing-places  in  the  evening,  we  set  out  with  the  most  fixed  intenseness  on 
for  the  river.  The  Tweed,  for  a  few  some  old  withered  root  of  a  tree,  an 
miles  above  and  below  this  locality,  odd-looking  stone,  a  dog  or  a  cow  in 
abounds  with  the  finest  streams  for  any  grotesque  position,  an  overhang- 
fly-fishing.  Fishers  caU  streams  good  ing  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  deep  nishing 
and  fine,  when  they  have  a  peculiar  eddy  in  the  streauL  Though  passion- 
conformation.  All  kinds  of  rapidly-  ately  fond  of  fishing,  the  moment  he 
flowing  water  does  not  constitute  a  got  his  eye  fixed  on  any  oddity  in  na- 
stream,  according  to  his  ideas.  The  ture  or  art,  he  inmiediately  suspended 
fly-fisher,  if  worth  his  salt,  is  an  artist  his  angling  operations  till  he  had  the 
He  has  abstract  principles  of  the  su-  object  photographed,  so  to  speak,  on 
blime  and  beautiiul  in  running  water,  his  mind.  He  lived  quite  in  a  world 
which  he  ever  carries  with  him.  These  of  his  own.  Though  not  an  absent, 
common  fishers  know  no  more  of,  than  he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
a  sign-nainter  knows  of  the  rules  and  as  a  dull  man  —  that  is,  he  never 
principles  of  historical  painting.  Our  warmed  into  a  social  enthusiasm, 
angling  artist  has  an  eye  which  can  unless  something  connected  with  his 
scan  me  capabilities  of  a  piece  of  profession  and  genius  was  concerned, 
water  in  a  moment,  and  can  point  out  I  happened  to  let  a  remark  drop 
to  you  every  inch  of  it  where  a  trout  about  Albert  Dtirer  and  Hans  Hol- 
or  salmon  hes.  This  is  the  grand  secret  bein,  when  he  suddenly  laid  down  his 
of  his  success,  and  the  ^ory  of  his  rod.  seated  himself  on  a  grassy  knoll, 
craft  ana  said,  with  creat  fervour  and  heat, 
The  party  distributed  itself  after  *  I  consider  both  these  artists  as  great 
reaching  the  river,  some  going  up,  and  men.  As  to  the  controversy  which 
some  down  the  stream.  I  and  Mr  some  modem  critics  have  raised,  as  to 
Goodman  followed  Thomas  Bewick,  whether  Diirerand  Holbein  were  really 
Holcroft,  and  Sir  Francis  Blake  down  the  engravers  of  the  works  commonly 
the  river.  The  day  was  favourable,  attributed  to  them,  I  consider  as  sheer 
and  before  parting,  it  was  agreed  by  nonsense.  That  some  shallow  cox- 
all,  that  if  any  one  should  w  so  for-  comb,  who  does  not  know  the  mere 
tunate  as  to  obtain  a  salmon  of  ten  elements  of  art,  should  put  forth, 
pounds  or  upwards,  we  should  have  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  centu- 
what  is  termed  *  a  kettle  of  fish* — ^that  ries,  what  he  calls  his  doubts  as  to 
is,  boil  it  on  the  spot  This  was  a  this  or  that  man  being  the  real  author 
favourite  epicurean  dish  in  my  day.  of  the  works  which  have  hitherto  been 
I  found  the  Newcastle  artist,  as  well  tmanimously  ascribed  to  him,  appears 
as  Mr  Holcroft,  excellent  fly-fishers —  to  me  the  most  outrageous  thing  ima- 
the  latter  I  thought  the  better  of  the  ginabla  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
two.  He  threw  a  longer  and  lighter  scribblers.  I  think  there  is  something 
line.  Indeed,  I  have  invariably  ob-  unjust,  nay,  positively  cruel,  in  at- 
perved  that  anglers  fix)m  the  south  of  tempting  to  deprive  genius  of  the  ho- 
England,  that  have  really  made  fly-  nours  which  have  for  so  long  been 
fishing  a  regular  amusement,  throw  a  awarded  to  it  I  never  read  the  dis- 
better  line  than  the  same  grade  of  pute  about  Holbein's  engravings  but 
Scottish  fishers  do.  The  reason  of  this  with  feelings  of  disgust.  The  argu- 
is,  I  apprehend,  that  in  England  the  ments  and  statements  of  many  of  the 
most  of  the  angling  rivers  are  very  writers  are  so  childish,  that  one  can- 
clear  and  still,  not  of  that  tumbling  not  seriouslv  entertain  them.  Thev 
and  rapid  cast  which  mostly  prevaU  allow  that  the  works  attributed  both 
in  the  mountainous  districts  in  Scot-  to  Diirer  and  Holbein  exist,  that  they 
land.  The  former  waters  require  the  possess  singular  merit,  that  both  were 
lightest  and  finest  tackle;  and  this,  distinguished  men  of  genius,  every 
in  its  turn,  begets  that  mechanical  way  equal  to  their  execution;  and  yet 
adroitness  requisite  for  its  effective  the  general  credibility  of  history  is  to 
use.  be  overturned  upon  some  fanciful  data, 
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altogether  gratuitous  and  irrationaL  tain  inn  on  its  bankL  twice  a-week,  at 

If  such  principles  were  adopted  re-  precisely  eight  o'clock  in  the  momii]^ 

specting  the  history  of  all  other  kinds  He  allowed  himself  about  two  hours  to 

of  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  be  totdly  walk  the  entire  distance.    He  visited 

impossible  to  say  who  was  or  was  the  river  on  the  2Wc2av«  and /Vu/a^i 

not  the  author  of  what  the  general  of  each  week  during  the  fishing  sea- 

testimonv  of  history  has  attributed  to  son;  and  so  pimctual  were  his  mov^ 

him.    Who  knows  but  that  some  cri-  ments,  that  he  set  off  home  just  as  the 

tic  of  a  paradoxical  genius  may  arise  clock  struck  four  in  the  afternoon. 

a  couple  of  centuries  after  this,  should  He  dined  always  at  twelve  at  the  inn, 

my  hmnble  name  be  so  long  remem-  on  a  mutton  chop;  and  he  left  the 

bered,  and  throw  out  doubts  as  to  my  river  and  came  to  the  house  for  this 

own  labours?    It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  express  purpose.    After  his  repast  he 

smart  writer,  by  making  out  a  special  smoked  a  pipe,  and  took  a  small  glass 

case,  and  demanding  proof  of  what  of  brandy  and  cold  water.    To  each  of 

cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  these  respective  acts  he  fixed  a  pre- 

given,  mifht  so  far  succeed  as  to  throw  cise  moment  of  time  for  their  com- 
oubts  aoout  matters  of  fact  which  menoement  and  completion.  It  was 
rest  upon  the  most  incontrovertible  related  of  him,  that  one  da^r,  when  the 
evidence.  In  one  word,  I  have  no  moment  arrived  for  his  goine  to  din- 
patience  with  such  disputes.'  So  say-  ner^  he  had  a  large  trout  on  nis  line, 
mg,hehastilygraspednisrod,andinhe  which  seemed  to  ^e  him  a  deal  of 
dashed  to  the  stream,  and  commenced  trouble  to  kill  But  his  punctoal 
fishing  with  intense  ardour.  habits  were  not  to  be  broken  in  upon; 
On  oeating  up  at  Broughton  in  the  and  seeing  another  angler  hard  by,  be 
evening,  Mr  Holcroft  carried  off  the  beckoned  to  him,  plac^  the  rod  in  his 
palm  of  piscatory  honour,  both  in  hand,  with  the  fisn  floimdering  in  the 
point  of  number  of  fish,  and  in  the  water,  and  said,  *  Hold  this  till  I  go 
largeness  of  their  size.  In  addition  to  dine.'  Marsden  took  his  usual  time 
his  well-filled  basket  of  handsome  over  his  meaL  his  glass,  and  his  pipe, 
trout,  he  had  a  fine  newly-run  salmon,  and  came  to  his  r^  again^  where  he 
of  about  five  pounds,  which  had  yieldea  found  the  fish  still  full  of  life.  About 
him  nearlv  two  hours'  good  sport  Sir  an  hour  after  it  was  captured,  and 
Francis  Blake  and  Mr  Qoodman  stood  found  to  weigh  about  six  pounds  and 
next  in  point  of  honour.  Dinner  was  a-half.  Marsden  had  kept  up  these 
in  due  course  provided;  and  after  the  visits  to  the  Lea,  and  to  the  same  inn, 
doth  was  drawn,  and  our  hearts  be-  for  the  space  of forty-tufo  years,  never 
came  a  little  mellow,  we  spent  a  most  missing  a  single  day  in  the  season, 
delightful  evening.  Mr  Holcroft-  en-  He  di^  suddenly  one  evening  after 
livened  the  company  with  many  pis-  returning  from  his  regular  amusement 
catoiy  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  on  the  Lea.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
he  had  a  peculiar  knack  of  setting  off  well-known  andera,  in  and  about 
in  true  dramatic  style.  One  of  these  London,  followed  his  body  to  its  rest- 
I  well  remember.     It  related  to  a  ing-place. 

well-known  London  angler,  who  sained  (m  our  next  morning's  turn-out,  we 

great  notorietv  in  his  dav  for  the  sin-  directed  our  steps  to  tne  same  locali- 

gular  punctuality  with  wnich  he  r^u-  ties  on  the  river,  with  the  exception 

Sited  all  his  si)orting  movement&  ^1-  of  two  or  three  or  the  party,  who  took 

croft  mentioned  that  the  stonr  was  a  run  up  the  Biggar  Water,  and  one 

told  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr  DanieUs.  the  or  two  of  the  smaller  feeders  to  the 

well-known  author  of  '  British  Field  Tweed.    We  had  not  been  above  a 

Sports,'  who  was  at  the  time  confined  couple  of  hours  on  the  river  till  Sir 

in  prison  for  debt  and  where^  the  re-  Francis  was  fortunate  to  kiU  a  clean- 

verenddivine  ended  his  days.  Thestoiy  run  salmon,  of  about  twelve  pounds 

ran  thus: — ^About  the  year  1750,  there  weight    Immediate  proceedings  took 

lived  in  Blackman  Street, South wark, a  place  for  a  'kettle  of  fisL'    The  ha- 

Mr  John  Marsden,  a  most  enthusiastic  ronet  sent  his  footman  to  collect  aU 

angler,  who  had  frequented  the  river  the  members  of  the  party  to  a  given 

Lea  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  n>ot  to  partake  of  the  repast    In  the 

prided  himself  on  his  arriviu  at  a  cer-  first  place,  the  salmon  was  crimped  as 
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soon  as  ]ttided,and  afterwards  washed,  a  little  below,  where  he  espied  a 

Three  or  four  straes  were  laid  in  a  dr-  country  lad  in  his  working  dress  cross- 

ealtf  form,  and  a  fire  of  sticks  kindled  ing  a  ford  of  the  river  on  a  horse, 

within  the  circle;  a  kettle  was  pro-  with  a  pitchfork  and  a  hay-rake  in  his 

Tided,  and  the  fish,  as  soon  as  ^e  hand.    The  horse  was  an  old  one,  and 

vater  was  upon  the  boil,  was  placed  the  whole  scene  had  something  graphic 

into  it,  with  a  certain  portion  of  salt  in  it    This  was  one  of  the  artistes 

Twen^  minntes  is  a  sufildent  time  to  great  sources  of  delisht;  he  never  let 

do  the  fish  properly.    Bread,  beer,  and  anything  of  this  kind  escape  him.    In 

^irits,  were  all  provided  in  abun-  the  evening,  when  the  circumstance 

danoa    We  had  no  plates,  but  each  became  a  topic  of  conversation,  he 

took  his  shce  of  fish  upon  a  piece  of  said,  *  All  nature  is  fiill  of  character 

bread;  and  I  need  not  say  that  we  all  and  life,  if  men  would  only  give  them- 

relifhed  this  pio-nic  feast  most  ama&-  selves  the  trouble  to  examine  what 

ingly.    I  thought  salmon  never  tasted  lay  before  them.    But  the  mass  of 

to  me  so  sweet  before.    Bewick  and  mankind  were  so  overwhelmed  by 

Holcroftwere  deeply  interested  in  this  pressing  matters  of  personal  interest, 

'  kettle' affiur:  the  former  took  a  sketch  that  they  never  acquired  the  habit, 

of  the  party  sitting  feeding  rotmd  the  even  in  an  imperfect  degree,  of  paying 

blazing  fire;  and  the  latter  turned  the  attention  to  the  instincts  and  nabits 

mode  of  cooking  into  rhyme,  and  the  of  animal  existence.    What  pleasure 

eifudon  was  read  in  the  evening.    I  would  they  not  derive  from  this  source, 

took  a  copy  of  the  piece  at  the  time;  if  the  gross  blindness  which  envelopes 

bat  I  ie|pret  it  is  now  nearly  all  ille-  their  minds  were  but  even  partially 

01)16,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  removed.  Man  is  evidently  constituted 

Irnea,  which,  considenng  the  literary  to  receive  fifty  times  the  amount  of 

reputation  of  the  writer,  and  the  oc-  pleasure  which  commonly  falls  to  his 

casion  on  which  they  were  dashed  o£^  lot;  but  then  his  mind  must  be  awa- 

I  shall  here  insert,  mutilated  and  un-  kened,  his  taste  for  refined  enjoyments 

eonnected  as  they  are: —  must  be  cultivated,  and  his  powers 

A  aoble  fiah,  BDm«  hovB  bofow,  of  observation  quickened  by  general 

WiftiObenwheiiheBtnickihoihore;  intellectual  culture.    For  my  part,  I 

The  hook  unfix'd,  stniui'd  on  the  head^  never  go  out  of  my  own  door,  without 

^  «S5  the  giUgprofiiady  bled;  geeing  something  to  interest  me,  and 

Scraped  with  a  knife  on  either  iid&  ^J^  _^  thiTilT     What  is  mv  case 

And  ranged  in  eata  three  inches  wide;  ™*^®^  °^®  ^T^     fT  ?i,    Z-f^ 

The  bMsk-bone  left  to  form  a  string.  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  the  <»se  of 

•  •          •          •          •  evcoy  one  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
A  pan  of  metal,  li^ht  and  thin,  faculties  of  our  nature.' 
SlfilSiT' ^^♦r*^^'   ^  .  'There  I  beg  leave  to  diflfer  from 
L';»iSi^nttl^^^  you^MrBewi^'remark^ 

Bai>ed  on  the  stoneB,  abv^e  ike  flame,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  something  which  we. 

Kept  bubbling  till  the  party  came.  and  all  mankind,  call  genttu,  which  is 

•  ,♦  . .  ♦  ♦  ♦  quite  apart  from,  or  rather,  I  would 
Sm?^*!;'*^^*  w*^^,  .^  say*  Buperadded  to,  the  ordinary  fa- 
Ite^tetii^fSlS^'^  r^i^D^^^             What  say  you, 

Whjre6ya8ide^t,tailorh4d,  Mr  Hohsroftl                       «.    n«.     .    , 

Ai  hard  aa  coral  from  the  south.  It  is  a  vexed  question.  Sir  Francis, 

let  aoflaaenstard  in  the  month;  replied  the  novelist;  *and  I  confess 

Sh  ^'^  ^^^^!J°.T^  ¥l,H.  myself  unable  to  solve  it' 

iSJ'nSSS^e^Sfcrir^oltJS^  .  }  fluently  obseijed,  in  mv  social 

A  cnsMny  robatance,  pnre  reveal'd;  mtercourse  With   Bewick,  when  we 

The  alt  diffnaed  through  ererv  pore,  were  rambling  alone  in  some  sections 

^pdled  the  pith  ne'er  seen  before;  of  the  river,  Qiat  his  appreciations  of 

wtato  broken  fragmento  ahow'd  below,  the  great  and  sublime  m  nature  were 

nifiUyeniaahaiiaafro«en8now.»  not  equal  to  his  rapturous  delight  at 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  some  of  her  crotchety  and  grotesque 

<™m  over  the  'kettle  of  fish,'  Tho-  productions.     I  often  spoke  of  the 

DIM  Bewick  made  a  rush  to  the  river  beauty  of  the  hills  around  us,  which 

*  Theoriginalof thiapoem  b% Holeroft  ia  still  <ure  really  magnificent  in  their  general 

»B<ngthe&milypaperaoftheBlakefiunily.  outline;  but  he  displayed  no  warmth 

>0L  XXV  T 
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of  expresBion,  or  elevated  feelings  of  of  such  a  thing  as  a  rule  to  mattere  of 
pleasure,  at  their  contemplation.  His  such  a  dreamy  and  nebulous  character.* 
eye  was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  *  So  have  I,*  said  the  baronet  'And, 
odd  and  singular;  and  long  habit,  and  if  I  rememher  right,  there  is  a  veiy 
the  particular  turn  of  his  artistic  ge-  strikin^interpretationof  a  dream  given 
nius,  had  evidently  deadened,  to  a  in  the  life  of  Ardibishop  Abbott  His 
certain  extent  those  intense  and  lofty  mother  was  near  her  confinement,  and 
emotions  which  spring  from  beholding  she  dreamed  that,  though  a  poor  wo- 
the  bold  and  general  features  of  ex-  man.  if  she  could  eat  a  pike,  h^  son 
temal  nature.  I  often  fancied,  had  would  be  a  fpneat  man.  She  sought 
he  been  suddenly  transferred  to  the  accordingly  with  great  zeal,  till  at  lust 
Andes  or  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  he  she  saw  one  in  some  water  that  lan 
would  not  have  been  seen  transfixed  near  her  house  at  Guildford:  she  seized 
with  astonishment  and  wonder,  but  upon  it,  and  immediately  devour^  it 
would  have  sought  for  pleasure  in  Tnis  circumstance  being  much  talked 
scanning  some  whimsical  block  of  about,  several  persons  of  wealth  and 
stone,  or  curiously-formed  grotto  or  influence  offered  to  be  aponsors  to  the 
cavern.  But  we  ought  not  to  com-  child  when  bom^  and  those  who  reo- 
plain,  nor  consider  this  one-eyed  habit  dered  their  services  in  this  capacity 
as  a  serious  defect  It  is  the  price  kept  him  at  school  and  at  the  uni- 
that  must  be  paid  for  all  superlative  versity  till  he  arrived  at  distinction.' 
excellence,  whether  in  art.  literature,  *  Dreaming  about  fish,*  said  Hol- 
or  science.  This  intense  aevotion  to  croft,  *  is  mentioned  in  some  of  our 
one  side  of  nature  forms  the  const!-  early  dramas;  but  in  a  veiy  mysterious 
tuent  beauties  of  all  Bewick's  incom-  and  ambiguous  way.' 
parable  productions.  Without  it,  we  *  Do  vou  know,  Mr  Holcroft,'  re- 
never  should  have  had  those  admirable  joined  tne  baronet,  '  I  have  sometimes 
sketches  which  have  immortalised  his  wondered  that  dramatists  have  not 
name  in  his  '  Histories  of  Animals  and  more  frequentlv  written  plays  or  farces 
Birds.'  on  angling,  and  other  out-door  amuse- 
On  our  third  and  fourth  days'  ex-  ments^  and  sporting  generally.  I  think 
cursion,  we  all  went  up  the  river  from  there  is  an  opening  in  this  direction 
the  neighbourhood  of  Broughton,  to-  for  these  light  productions.' 
wards  the  Crook  Inn.  In  tms  section  *  Not  to  any  great  extent,*  remarked 
of  the  Tweed,  extending  over  several  the  novelist  Such  matters  will  not 
miles,  there  is  a  succession  of  beauti-  bear  any  great  portion  of  dramatic 
ful  streams,  most  admirably  fitted  for  handling.  But  when  angling  was 
trouting  with  fly.  Salmon  are  not  so  much  practised  in  Italy,  during  the 
commonly  met  with  here,  as  below  middle  ages,  there  were  manv  thea- 
^"oughton.  Most  of  us  angled  for  trical  pieces  written  and  acted,  gene- 
trout,  and  were  veiy  successud,  with  rally  called  'Piscatory  Dramas,' found- 
the  exception  of  Sir  Francis  Blake,  ed  on  fishing  incidents  and  adventures, 
who  only  caught  three  trout  on  the  These  proouctions  always  hinge  on 
third,  and  six  on  the  fourth,  day;  but  love  affairs.  One  of  them,  called  the 
they  were  all  much  above  the  common  '  Pike  Hunt*  was  performed  at  Venice, 
size.  While  we  were  einoying  our  and  other  Italian  cities,  with  great 
lunch  on  the  fourth  day.  the  bux)net  eclat,  and  was  for  many  years  a  stan- 
said,  rather  quizzically,  My  want  of  dard  theatrical  piece.  A  French  ad- 
success  springs  firom  a  dream  I  had  aptation  of  it  was  performed  at  the 
the  night  before  last  I  dreamed  that  city  of  Toulouse  in  1556.  The  burden 
I  had  captured,  after  much  trouble,  of  the  plot  is  chiefly  this:— A  young 
several  larfle  fish,  both  of  the  salmon  and  highly-spirited  knight  sets  out  to 
and  trout  Kind;  and  you  know  that  capture  pike,  which  are  in  the  private 
the  genenJ  rule  laid  down  by  the  in-  waters  of  some  noble  duke,  but  with 
terpreters  of  dreuoos  is,  that  they  al-  the  real  object  of  paying  his  addresses 
ways  go  by  contraries.'  to  his  daughter,  an  only  child,  and  an 
'That  is  the  case,'  added  Holcroft;  heiress  of  great  fortune,  whose  person 
'and  I  have  known  some  remarkable  ve-  and  affections  were  vi^plantly  guarded 
rifications  of  the  soundness  of  the  rule,  by  her  father.  The  piece  opens  with 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  the  use  a  descriptive  sketch  of  aome  of  the 
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ini«t  picturesque  landscapes  on  the  years  i^o,  a  visitation  sermon,  called 
river  Amo;  the  site  of  the  ducal  pa-  The  Fishers,'  preached  at  Horn- 
lace;  the  heroic  character  which  tnis  castle,  Lincolnshire,  by  William  Wor- 
ducal  fandly  had  for  many  centuries  ship,  D.D..  and  printed  in  London  in 
maintained;  and  of  the  lovely  graces  1615,  in  wnich  there  was  the  following 
of  the  heroine  of  the  pky.  Thensher-  passage: — '*  Some  fish  with  Nerods 
man  mabss  his  approaches  to  the  castle  neU^  of  the  richest  threds,  and  these  > 
by  stealthy  and  well-eonsidered  move-  Bie  Golden-fishers;  some  angle  for  the 
ment&  In  a  low  tone,  near  a  grotto,  Tributary  Fish^  with  Ttoenty-pence 
he  hams  a  love  ditty.  He  obtoins  a  in  her  mouth,  and  these  are  SUver- 
knowledge  of  idl  the  chief  localities  of  fishers;  some  cast  their  nets  over  a 
the  outer  gjounds  of  the  place;  and  Scale  of  Churches^  and  these  are 
by  sheer  dmt  ci  patienoe  and  resolu-  SUseplefishers;  some  fish  with  a  Shirir 
tion,  obtained  a  oriof  interview  with  ning-shell  in  their  n^,  and  these  are 
the  olgect  of  kis  adoration.  These  FlaUeringfishers;  some  fish  for  an 
constitute  the  chief  incidents  in  the  Ev^e  tuum  et  Belle,  and  these  are 
first  act  In  the  second,  the  knight  Vatne-glorious  fishers;  some  fish  with 
attempts  another  visit^  stall  under  the  a  Foke-net  for  a  dinTier.  and  these  are 
cloak  of  pike-fishii^;  out  he  scarcely  Hungry  fishers;  some  nsh  with  a  net 
gets  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  ducal  made  of  Strawes  and  Knots,  and  these 
guilds,  ere  he  is  seised  by  three  men  are  Fassjoort -fishers;  some  fish  for 
m  ambush.  He  is  taken  before  the  Frogs,  that  may  croke  against  the 
dake,  with  all  his  angling  trappings,  Church,  and  these  are  SysmaticalU' 
and  sul»ected  to  a  severe  examination,  fishers;  some  fish  above,  beneath,  side- 
He  dispIayB  great  unwillingness  to  oon>  slip,  and  these  are  Ubiauitavefishers: 
fess  wfiat  were  suspected  to  be  the  real  some  fish  for  a  paire  of  unhackt  Oat- 
objeetB  c^  his  visit  to  the  neighbour-  lows,  and  these  are  Seminarie-fishers; 
hood.  He  is  put  under  torture;  and  some  fish  for  Frince's  Croums  and 
after  much  suffering  ccmfesses  his  pas-  Sceptres,  and  these  are  Fehebubfishers; 
aion  for  the  young  lady.  He  is  tnen  some  fish  for  Sotiles,  and  these  are 
placed  in  eonfinement  This  termi-  Christianrfishers.^' * 
nates  the  second  act  In  the  third  '  Excellent,  excellent,  Mr  Groodnuin,' 
and  last  part^  tiie  father  of  the  kniffht  exclaimed  ^  Francis.  '  That  must 
^ts  to  hear  of  the  situation  of  nis  have  been  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
son,  employs  various  devices  to  gain  a  ing  clerical  address  which  this  worthv 
personal  interview  with  him  and  the  bishop  gave  to  his  brethren.  Very  dii- 
duke,  and  finally  succeeds  in  both  ob-  ferent  uom  the  run  of  such  orations  in 
jecta.  A  fuU  explanation  is  then  given  our  day.' 

pj  the  young  Imight;  the  fair  liMy  is  *  I  remember  another  discourse  on 

introduced,  and  openly  and  warmly  fishing,'  said  Mr  Goodman,  *  which 

avows  her  passion;  and  the  happy  was   published  in  Holland  about  a 

pair  are  then  joined  in  wedlock,    xne  oenturyiu^.    The  text  was  taken  from 

entire  plot  of  the  piece  is  most  iiigeiu-  Hosea,     Yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea 

ously  worked  out,  and  if  accompanied  shall  also  be  taken  away."    The  chief 

with  saitable  scenic  representations,  it  olgect  of  the  sermon  was  to  show  that, 

must  have  been  very  inteiestinfftoapo-  on  accoimt  of  the  wickedness  of  the 

pQkraudience,eveninthemidaleafi»8.'  Dutch  nation.  Providence  would  ulti- 

'That  is  very  interesting^  Mr  Hoi-  mately  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of 

croft,'  said  Sir  f^ds;  *T  never  re-  the  fishing-trade,  and  efiectually  cut 

member  of  hearing  a[  these  *  Piscatory  off  this  lucrative  source  of  the  national 

Dramas' before.   I  wonder,' continued  resources.    The  author  says— "Your 

he,  and  directing  himself  to  the  Be-  countrv  has  been  peculiarly  construct- 

verend  Mr  €kx)dmaiL  *  if  sermons  have  ed.    You  have  mighty  streams  and 

ererbeoiillustratedcromfishing scenes  branches  of  the  sea  full  of  fish,  and 

and  incidents  f '  you  have  long  carried  on  a  most  suo- 

*  Most  assured^,' answered  the  Edin-  cessful  traffic  in  them  to  all  parts  of 

barjdh  divin&      I  have  read  several  the  world.    Your  lordly  salmon  have 

old  discoorses  which  mdce  many  direct  been,  and  still  are,  the  admiration  of 

and  ingenious  allusions  to  our  angling  all  countries;  and  your  trout,  and  other 

crafL  I  well  rememberof  reading,  some  finny  inhabitants  of  the  rivers  and  e^- 
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tuarieSy  which  encircle  your  numerouB  excellent   memdries  you  clei^gy  have 

cities,  afford  you  the  elements  of  a  (directing  his  attention  to  Mr  Good- 

cheap  article  of  subsistence.    Yet  you  man).    We  see,  m  your  persons  and 

have  not,  as  a  nation,  been  thankful  stated  ministrations,  how  this  remark- 

for  all  these  mercies.    Your  sins  are  able  faculty  becomes  strengthened  by 

numerous,  and  of  a  deep  turpitude,  use,  and  completely  pliant  and  ob^ 

Divine  Providence  will  put  a  hook  dient  tothe  wilL    1  would  give  a  good 

into  your  jaws,  which  will  send  you  portion  of  my  earthly  treamire  for  so 

stranded  on  the  shores  of  national  valuable  an  acquisition.* 

bankruptcy.    The  inhabitants  of  the  *  There  is,  Sir  Francis,'  answered  the 

deep  will  raise  up  their  voices  a^inst  divine,  *  a  great  discrepancy  among 

you,  and  prove  a  lasting  memorial  of  clergymen  as  to  the  powers  of  the  me- 

your  de^neracy  as  a  people,  and  they  mory.    Some  have  a  ready  but  treache- 

will  dende  and  mock  you  till  the  ereat  rous,  others  a  slow  but  retentive,  me- 

trumpet  shall  sotmd  at  the  last  aay.*'  mory.     I  have  known  the  greatest 

The  preacher  then  goes  on  to  say, —  possible  difference  among  preacheis. 

**  You  know,  my  friends,  what  anglmg  Some  of  my  friends  can  commit  a 

is,  you  see  it  often  practised  before  written  discourse,  verhaiim  et  liUra- 

you.    In  the  river  which  flows  by  our  ^m^    in   two   consecutive   readings; 

own  town,  many  fish  are  taken  by  ar-  others,  acain,  of  as  good  general  ta- 

tificial  means,  such  as  baits  of  worms,  lents,  wiU  have  to  lam)ur  four  days  in 

and  flies,  and  the  like.    Wary  as  the  the  week,  before  the  same  task  is  ac- 

fish  are,  if  the  time  be  favourable,  ooniplished.' 

and  the  proper  season  selected,  the  *  That  is  dreadful  slaveinr,  indeed,' 
fish  take  these  illusive  baits  with  rejoined  the  baronet  'We  lavmen 
great  greediness.  When  hooked,  they  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  la- 
tum round,  and  feeling  the  destructive  hour  of  the  clerical  life,  if  what  you 
weapon  in  their  jaws,  try  to  make  state  be  a  fact  We  have  formed  a 
their  escape.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  notion  that  your  duties  become  so 
from  this.  How  many  that  pass  their  much  of  mere  habit^  that  we  are  far 
life  in  the  gay  and  sparkling  scenes  of  from  realising  much  if  anything  ap- 
pleasure,  tempted  by  false  appearances,  proaching  to  mental  eidiaustion  as 
eagerly  seize  some  fancied  good,  and  falling  to  your  ministerial  lot' 
find  too  late  that  it  was  a  deceptive  '  That  is  just  the  case.  Sir  Frauds,' 
image,  which  had  a  keen  and  hidden  said  Mr  Goodman.  '  My  friend  here 
barb  to  torture  their  souls^  and  make  (pointing  to  me),  *  before  I  had  the 
them  acutely  feel  the  miseries  of  a  pleasure  of  joining  your  partv  on  this 
wounded  spirit  They  are  led  captive  filling  excursion,  was  remarking  ^ 
unto  death,  and  are  landed  on  the  same  thing,  and  I  did,  in  some  partial 
dark  shores  of  etemitv." '  degree,  enaeavour  to  point  out  to  him 

*  Besides  sermons,  said  Mr  Hoi-  the  many  labours  we  had,  especially 
croft,  '  there  were  in  Italy,  soon  after  in  a  large  city,  which  nev^  meet  the 
the  revival  of  letters  many  ingenious  public  eye,  so  as  to  stand  fuUy  out  for 
and  imaginative  productions,  institut-  its  appreciation.  Most  men  think  of 
ing  comparisons  between  angling  with  clergymen  simp^  as  t>mic^  of  ttr^ 
ti^e  rod  and  various  ordinary  transac-  mong.  They  tnink  their  life  and  la- 
tions  of  human  life.  Syrens  and  Tri-  hour  is  deep  and  subtle — study  throng 
tons  were  invested  with  fishing  habits  the  weel^  and  utterance  on  Sundajrs. 
— ^were  made  to  expatiate  on  the  beau-  Others  think  of  clergymen  simply  in 
ties  of  natural  scenery,  and  to  incul-  their  relations  to  public  enterprises 
cate  some  moral  aphorism  or  com-  and  undertakings  of  various  kinds, 
mon-sense  duty.  We  see  this  parti-  They  ought  to  lead  here  and  lead 
ally  exemplified  in  the  *  Bizzan  Fa-  there.  Tnev  ought  to  appear  at  this 
conde  et  Ingenoise  Piscatorie'  of  An-  meeting  and  at  that  It  a  man  does 
drea  Oalmo,  published  in  the  latter  not  preach  abl^,  he  is  good  for  no- 
section  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.'  thing,  some  think.    If  he  is  not  an 

'  Thank  you,  gentlemen^'  observed  active,  bustling,  ubi<]^uitou8  creatine, 

Sir  Francis;  'you  have  enlightened  us  then  again  others  think  he  is  worse 

on  manv  topics,  of  which  I  was  my-  than  useless.    Now,  for  my  own  pait 

self,  at  least,  entirely  ignorant    What  I  wish  every  minister  were  a  good  ana 
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able  preacher:  and  I  likewise  wiflh  has  called  thus  early,  for  fear  you 

that  eyeiy  minister  oould  lead  his  might  be  out  You  despatch  his  busi- 

people,  and,  as  far  as  his  influence  ness.    Sitting  down  to  breakfast,  the 

allowed,  the  community  at  large,  in  bell  rings,  and  the  servant  says  the 

all  well-considered  progressive  move-  applicant  will  wait    But  what  plea- 

mentSL  But  these  are  not  all  his  funo-  sure  can  one  have  at  a  meal,  with  a 

tiona  These  are  the  public  aspects  of  man  up-stairs  waiting  for  one,  and  the 

duty.  His  private  worl^  his  ten  thou-  consciousness  of  its  hastening  the  cof- 

Band  services  to  individuaJs,  to  the  fee  and  the  toast  on  their  way?    You 

tmfiiended,  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  run  up.    Can  you  manr  a  couple  at 

perplexed;  the  giving  of  counsel  to  so-ana-so?    That  is  settled.    Prayera 

the  weak,  encouragement  to  the  de-  are  had  with  the  family.    The  oell 

spending;  the  taking  care  of  men  one  rings  oucbl  twice,  three  time&    When 

hy  one,  and  in  detad;  as  well  as  ge-  you  rise,  tnere  are  five  persons  waiting 

neric  and  wholesome  movements  for  for  you  in  the  front  parlour.  A  young 

communitieB  and  mankind,  constitute  man  from  the  country  wishes  your 

an  immense  proportion  of  his  labour,  name  on  his  circular  for  a  school 

It  is  that  pfurt  that  takes  the  most  Another  wants  a  line  of  testimonial 

ont  of  him  in  time,  strength,  and  for  a  banker's  office.  A  young  woman 

nerves.     It  is  that  which  ne  feels  is  failing  in  health  by  confinement  to 

more  than  study  or  spei^dng.    It  is  sewing;  does  not  know  what  to  do; 

that  of  whidh  nis  people  have  the  behind  in  rent;  cannot  get  away  to 

least  conception,  lliey  naturally  judge  the  cotmtry;  does  not  wish  charity; 

by  what  they  see,  and  they  see  that  only  wishes  some  one  to  enable  her 

which  is  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  to  break  awav  from  a  state  of  things 

platform.'  that  will  kill  her  in  six  months.    An- 

*I  beg  pardon,  Mr  (Goodman,'  in-  other  calls  to  inquire  after  a  friend 

terruptea  oir  F^cis:  'but  it  does  of  whom  he  has  lost  sight    While 

Btrike  me  that  you  Edinburgh  clergy  you  are  attending  to  these,  the  bell  is 

have  many  advantages  over  your  coun-  active,  and  other  persons  take  the 

try  cousins,  in  possessing  such  a  wide  places  of  those  that  go.  A  poor  woman 

circle  of  intelligent  acquaintances,  and  wants  to  know  what  she  is  to  do  with 

80  many  sources  of  mtellectual  im-  a  son  incurably  lame.  A  kind  woman 

provement  and  ^tification.  These  are  calls  in  behalf  of  a  boarder  who  is  out 

fair  oompensatinff  advanta^    And  of  place,  desponding,  and  will  throw 

allow  m^  with  ul  due  deference,  to  himself  away  if  he  cannot  get  some 

remark,  that  the  picture  which  you  livelihood.    Another  calls  to  know  if 

have  BO  forcibly  drawn  may  only  be    I  will  not  visit  a  poor  family  in 

an  extreme  case,  and  such  cases  Street  A  good  and  honest-looking 
occur  in  all  professions  and  modes  man  comes  next;  is  out  of  work;  has 
of  lifa  It  certainly  has  often  ap-  heard  "  your  riverinoe"  is  a  kind  man, 
peared  to  me  that  clerical  life  pre-  &c  A  stranger  has  died,  and  a  sex- 
sented,  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  ton  desires  a  cler^man's  servicea 
much  that  anv  man  mixtht  rationally  Several  persons  desire  religious  con- 
envy— so  much  of  freeaom,  ease,  re-  versation.  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock, 
spect,  and  wholesome  influence,  that  A  moment's  lulL  You  catch  your  hat, 
clergymen  seemed  to  glide  through  and  run.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten 
the  world  without  scarcely  ever  coining  some  appointment  You  betake  y our- 
into  actual  contact  with  what  may  be  self  to  your  study,  not  a  little  flurried 
considered  as  the  positively  laborious  and  jaded  by  the  contrariety  of  things 
andpainfuL'  which   you   have  been  considering. 

'That  is  the  common  theory,  I  con-  You  return  to  dine.    There  are  five 

fe8B,Snr  Francis^  but  theory  and  prao-  or  six  persons  waiting  for  ]^ou.    At 

tice  are  often  wide  apart    Allow  me  tea  you  find  others,  uso,  with  their 

to  give  YOU  a  daily  illustration  of  divers  necessities.    This  is  not  over- 

what  &Us  to  my  own  lot    I  rise  at  drawn;  and  for  months  of  the  year  it 

six  o'clock.    The  family  are  emerging,  is  far  underdrawn.    There  is  no  taxa- 

K^akfast  is  ready  at  half-past  seven,  tion  comparable  to  an  incessant  vari- 

I  look  for  some  religious  or  useful  ous  conversation  with  people  for  whom 

publicatknt    The  bell  rings.    A  man  you  must  think,  devise,  and  for  whoto 
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help  you  feel  yourself  offcen  utterly  Mr  Goodman  was  toleave  me  to  retoni 

incompetent'  to  my  own  home  alone,  he  hayins  some 

We  all  allowed,  sitting  on  a  dry,  few  weeks  still  at  his  disposal  for  pe- 

men  Imoll  1^  the  river-side,  that  our  rambulating  the  rivers  and  kkes  of 

friend  has  made  out  his  case,  and  he  his  native  country.    On  leaving  me, 

was  permitted  to  set  dear  off  with  fly-  he  said :  *  Six  weeks  more  of  country 

ing  colours.    He  nad  scarcely  finished  scenes,  and  all  this  will  be  dianged. 

his  address,  till  our  attention  was  di-  My  love  of  work  will  come  bade  again, 

rected  to  a  country  lad  crossing  the  I  shall  return  to  my  post  with  secret 

river  on  a  pair  of  gtiUi,    This  roused  joy.  and  eager  for  labour.    The  oM 

Bewick,  wno  had  been  lying  in  a  list-  oell  will  become  musical    I  shall  feel 

less  position  smoHng  ms  pipa    He  disposed  to  listen— to  urge  or  dissuade, 

ran  down  to  the  scene,  and  it  was  cu-  to  counsel  or  to  direct,  to  those  who 

rious  to  watch  the  various  expressions  coma    I  shall  find  the  fountains  of 

of  excitement  the  artist  evinced  as  the  speech  once  more  open.    The  face  of 

ladwasstammering  through  the  stream  my  congregation  will  again  be  inspir- 

on  his  pair  of  insecure  and  tottering  ing,  and  I  feel  satisfied  I  shall  be 

wooden  legs.    Ev^  now  and  then,  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  them,  than 

Bewick  appeared  in  raptures,  when-  if  I  had  plodded  on  without  oessatioii 

ever  the  tad  was  like  to  lose  his  ba-  or  relaxation.* 

lance,  and  made  grotesque  movements  And  now,  turning  towards  my  own 

to  preserve  his  equilibnum  against  the  home,  I  stand  and  gaze  for  a  short 

ooigoint  force  of  the  water  and  the  time  upon  those  interesting  mountain 

stony  unevenness  of  the  bed  of  the  shadows  that  are  creeping  down  upon 

river.    Bewick  brought  us  a  capital  the  plain.   I  go  without  a  single  trout 

sketch  of  the  scene,  executed  in  a  few  in  mv  basket    Never  mind;  I  have 

minutes;  and  it  is  one  of  the  tat/^t>t«oes  fished  in  these  mountain  solitudes, 

in  one  of  his  volumes  at  tlus  hour.  and  taken  great  store  of  prev.    At 

The  last  of  our  eight  days*  fishing  any  rate  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
was  very  successfid.  All  the  party  oftentimes  the  best  part  of  trout-fish- 
felt  themselves  gratified  with  success,  ing  is  not  the  fishing.  How  full  has 
both  in  trout  and  salmon  fishing.  The  my  ramble  been  of  feelings  struggling 
villagers  of  Broughton  would  miss  us,  to  be  thoughts,  and  of  thou^ts  deli- 
for  every  evening  we  distributed  our  (|uescing  into  feelingSL  But  twili^t 
surplus  of  fish,  lx)th  of  trout  and  sal-  is  coming,  and  I  have  maxiymiles  to 
mon,  among  the  working  families  of  tlie  ride  home.  Adieu  to  t&e  Tweed  and 
place.  On  the  day  our  party  broke  up,  its  banks! 


PSYCHE. 

A  PABSAOB  FBOM  MT  OWN  LIFE. 
CHAPTEB  I. 


And  he  loves  me!  He  really  loves 
me!  I  should  hardly  believe  it,  only 
it  would  be  so  unnatural  7Mt  to  believe 
it,  for  it  seems  like  part  of  my  life 
now.  Yesterday  it  would  have  been 
a  wonderful  thmg.  Yesterday,  how 
indignantly  I  should  have  started  up, 
and  been  angry  after  my  hot  fashion, 
if  any  one  had  hinted  to  me  that  I 
*  cared  for*  Mr  Roscoe;  and  yet  to- 
day idl  the  world  looks  new,  and  my 
life  is  transfigured,  and  I  confess  to 


myself  what  a  foolieh,  self-deceiving 

frl  Tve  been  all  this  time— because 
love  him,  and  he  loves  mei  All  the 
tangles  are  straight  now;  all  the  dim- 
ness, and  uncertainty,  and  vague  shsr 
dowB,  have  gone,  that  I  believed  were 
inevitable  to  me  by  temperament  and 
circumstances.  Self-deceived  indeed 
was  I;  and  yet  not  wholly  so,  for  in 
my  very  inmost  heart  I  think  I  leoQg- 
nised  tiie  cause  of  my  own  restless 
trouble  long  ago.    But  nevBr  did  the 
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recognition  venture  berjrond  that  very  made^  my  dark  skin  look  darker,  I 

(kepest  and  moat  hidden  conscious-  thought---«o  different  to  Constantia's 

De6&  delicate  white  neck  and  round  arms, 

To  you,  beloved  and  trustworthy  on  which  the  gold  glowed  and  the 

Joumaletti^  I  may  own  how  impar  brilliants  sparkled  like  sunshine  on 

tient  azul  irritable  I  grew  over  my  snow.    Then  some  of  the  fastening 

life.    Perhaps  ^ou  shrewdly  noticed  of  my  drees  had  come  off,  and  I  could 

the  diflsatisniction  that  so  notably  in-  not  find  my  silk  shoes,  and  the  sash 

cretused  soon  after  Mr  Boscoe  came  as  I  had  been  out  to  buy  was  a  different 

a  pupil  to  my  father.     You  know  colour  to  the  bows  on  my  sleeves,  and 

alnad^  (you  were   close   hv,  open-  everything  seemed  wrong,  and  I  felt 

leaved,  sometimes)  how  I  hated  to  so  awkwaxd  and  ungainly— so  unlike 

look  into  the  glass^  to  see  reflected  my  cousin. 

my  plain  face,  which  no  riband  or  She  looked  charming,  in  her  cloudy 
flower  ever  seemed  to  suit  Before,  I  dress,  with  her  slender  throat  and  beau- 
uaed  to  lau^  at  my  father^s  misfor-  tifiil  head  rising  from  the  white  mist 
tone  in  being  a  scufpto^  and  having  of  crape  like  a  flower,  and  a  delicious 
nicfa  a  hard-featured  daughter.  B  perfume  floating  round  her,  as  if  she 
never  seemed  to  me  a  trouble  at  aU  really  were  the  flower  she  looked  like, 
personal  to  myself;  but  now— all  to-  I  admired  her  with  all  my  heart — ^yes, 
day,  everything  has  troubled  me  with  though  I  felt  miserably  conscious  how 
&  sense  of  unworthiness.  Many  a  doubly  pale,  and  plain,  and  awkward 
time  I  cried  over  mv  colourless  hair.  I  looked  beside  her.  But  I  did  ad- 
whidi  never  would  keep  smooUi,  ana  mire  her.  £ven  when  Gerard  (ah,  I 
▼hich,  with  all  my  pains,  I  never  may  call  him  Gerard  now)  observed 
could  arran^  in  the  pret^,  graceful  to  me  how  lovelv  Constantia  was,  I 
fiuhionswhidi  other  girls  aaopt.  Then  looked  at  her  with  him,  and  admired 
my  dressesL  Other  girls  have  taste-  with  him  the  airy  grace  of  her  move- 
rat,  becoming  well-fitting  dresses.  I  ments,  the  delicacy  and  harmony  of 
never  had.  Perhi^  other  girls'  mo-  her  features.  So  purely  classical,  as 
theiB  make  their  pietip 
ox  as  I  have  been  motl 
life,  it  is  but  natural  that 
ugly  and  ill-chosen  clothes  to  wear,  most  unclassical  features,  although  Td 
Onoe,  not  long  ago,  I  made  an  effort  been  foolish  enough  to  feel  quite  mise- 
to  get  a  reaUy  nice  dress;  but  in  the  rable  about  them  ma^y  times  within 
very  shop,  when  I  ask^  for  ruby-  the  last  few  weeks.  Foolish,  indeed ! 
coloured  merino,  I  remembered,  with  and  this,  too,  in  me  who  so  nated  all 
a  dreadful  burning  blush,  that  seemed  shades  and  degrees  of  self-conscious- 
to  eat  rieht  through  my  cheeks,  who  ness,  and  had  been  so  happy  in  its  ab- 
it  was  I  had  heard  admire  that  colour  sence  all  mj  life  before.  1  don't  mind 
a  few  days  before,  and  I  rescinded  confessing  it  now— it  was  not  vanity 
my  order,  and  straightway  had  simdry  nor  envy— no,  nor  any  mean  feeling, 
yards  cut  off  of  dull  sage-green.  that  caused  me  suddenly  to  become 

Then,  the  other  evening,  the  night  that  which  I  deprecated— nervously 

of  our  party,  O  Joumaletta!  don't  sensitive  about  my8elf--«e(/'-<xwMc«>M«, 

yoa  rememl>er  how  miserable  I  was  in  short.    But  I  felt  unworthy,  some- 

io  this  room  when  I  came  up  to  dress?  how.  and  I  longed  to  be  both  very 

My  cousin  Constantia  had  just  been  gooa  and  very  beautiful;  and  however 

showing  me  her  *  things,'  ana  the  sight  hopefully  I  might  strive  after  the  first, 

of  her  delicate  crape,  her  brilliant  or-  the  last  was  so  utterly  beyond  my 

naments,  and  fan,  and  exqmsitely-  reach,  it  was  only  natural,  I  suppose, 

taetefdl  nick-nacks,  made  me  at  once  that  I  should  desire  it  the  more, 

ftdmiie  and— not  envy — ^but  wish  that  And  that  evening,  when  Gerard  had 

my  one  evening-dress  were  prettier  left  me,  I  could  not  help  remembering 

and  fresher  than  it  was.    My  single  and  feeling  very  desolate  and  dreary, 

water-lily,  which  I  thought  so  pretty  But  I  roused  up  the  more  energeti- 

when  I  bought  it,  looked  poor  and  cally  for  feeling  so,  and  exerted  my- 

foohsh  after  her   beautiful  wreath;  self  to  the  utmost    I  did  the  honours, 

and  as  for  jewels — mamma's  pearls  talked  to  strangers,  danced  with  the 
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stupid  young  men  that  seem  an  inevi-  impropriety  in  the  proceeding.  I  don't 
table  accompaniment  to  every  evening    care  for  beinff  called  prudish  or  narrov- 

party  (are  they  let  out  with  the  rout-  minded;  I  wfll  say  wnat  I  think  to  yott^ 
seats,  I  wonder?),  and  made  mvself  Joumaletta.  And  I  think,  if  I  were 
generally  agreeable,  to  mv  father^s    a  man,  and  saw  the  girl  I  loved  hdd 

complete  satisfaction.    Ana  I  was  re-  in  the  embrace  of  another  man,  under 

warded — f or  Mr  Roscoe  waited  to  take  whatever  conventional    sanction,  I 

me  down  to  supper,  and  seemed  as  if  he  shoidd  be  inclined  to  seize  him  by  his 

reallvlikedtotalktoma  Afterwards,  fair  white  neck-tie,  and  shake  him 

too,  ne  sat  down  beside  me,  and  we  till  he  might  reooniise  himself  as  the 

conversed  until  my  father  came  up  and  senseless  dummy  I  deemed  him.    On 

drew  him  away  to  another  part  of  the  the  other  hand — ^as  a  woman  I  feel  :— 

room.    My  duties  of  hostess  were  un-  well,  when  I  think  how  I  should  like 

needed  at  this  juncture;  I  mkht  sit  to  see  Gkrard  whirling  in  a  waits,  or 

Quiet  and  watch  the  dancers,  which  I  prancing  in  a  polka,  I  can  only  laudL 

aid.  Gonstantia  was  among  them;  she  Here  comes  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 

ei^oyBdancing,and  dances  Beautifully;  question — ^^for  certainly  one  of  the 

her  little  feet  fairly  twinkled  upon  droUest  objects  in  creation  is  a  man 

the  ground;  it  was  pretty  to  see  her.  under  these  circumstanoe&    To  think 

But  Iconfess  my  old  prejudice  against  of  Gerard  practising  these  manly  ex- 

the  modem  fashion  of  dancing  was  ercises,  is  simply  nmny.    No— it  is 

even  strengthened  on  the  occasion,  only  the  smaller  specimens  both  of 

The  room  vras  crowded  with  dancers,  dog^  and  men  that  amuse  the  world  hy 

and  violent  concussions  were  frequent  their  performances  in  this  way.  I  iras 

How  is  it  that  these  delicate  girls,  thinkmg  all  this— thinking,  too,  how 

who  would  shrink  at  a  touch,  ana  pretty  and  graceful  two  gu*ls  looked 

recoil  from  the  least  rough  usage,  can  who  were  waltzing  togeuier  in  the 

endure  so  much  under  the  influence  old-fashioned  slow  step — ^when  again 

of  a  lively  tune,  and  that  persistent  Mr  Roscoe  sought  me  out,  and  came 

twirling  roimd?    Again,  every  now  to  sit  beside  me;  and  again  he  talked, 

and  then  a  pair  of  t^a/lseurx  were  thrown  and  seemed  as  if  he  really  liked  to 

from  out  the  circl^  and  stood  for  a  talk  to  me.    And  the  best  of  it  is, 

minute  in  a  graceful  posf,  the  cavalier  that  now  I  know  he  really  liked  it, 

closely  clasping  the  lady  to  his  heart,  and  always  did,  and  always  wilL    He 

she  hanging  there  quietly,  without  the  began  to  love  me,  he  said,  &om  the 

twisting  round;   this  would  appear    first  time but  no!  not  even  to  yom 

stranee,  I  suppose,  even  to  conven-  Joumaletta,  shall  I  repeat  what  be 

tional  eyes;  out  anon,  the  twirling  said  this  very  morning.    But  my  heart 

and  the  twinkle  of  feet  begin  again,  leaps  to  remember  it    I  am  so  glad 

and  it  is  only  such  queer  people  as  — so  grateful — I  wish  I  could  be  very 

myself  who  see  either  awkwardness  or  good— as  good  as  I  am  happy. 

CHAFTEB  IL 

Yesterday  came  a  sudden  summons  often  says  he  never  had  so  persen^- 

to  Gerard  from  his  father  in  Edin-  ing,  so  industrious,  so  consdenlious  a 

burgh.    The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  with  pupiL   He  is  proud  of  him.   He  came 

which  I  last  wrote  to  thee.  Journal-  out  of  his  studio  to  bid  him  good-by, 

etta,  when  he  told  me  he  must  at  once  and  was  sorry;  I  could  see.    And  now 

depart  to   the  NortL     He  seemed  he  is  gone.    The  time  of  his  absence 

rather  puzzled  as  to  the  reason  of  this  is  uncertain;  but  he  is  gone.    He  may 

summons.    Old  Mr  Boscoe  is  a  mer-  return  in  a  week  or  two,  or  it  mav  oe 

chant  in  Leith — a  rich  man,  I  believe,  months— months — ^before  I  see  mm, 

though  Gerard  has  chosen  to  be  a  or  hear  his  voice,  or  can  be  near  him. 

sculptor,  a  calling;  far  above  the  aspi-  What  nonsense  I  am  writing!    How 

rations  of  most  nch  men's  sons.    But  I  used  to  laugh  at  all  such  sentimen- 

Gerard  is  unlike  most    That  whidi  tal  mbbish  a  little  while  ago;  and  I 

he  love&  he  loves  with  his  whole  heart  laugh  at  it  now.    My  love  for  Gerard 

That  which  he  wills  to  do,  he  does  is  a  wholesome,  real,  earnest,  strudit- 

with  his  whole  might     My  father  forward  love,  with  nothing  morbid  or 
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*  desperate'  aboat  it    Fm  not  a  he-  till  eyenisg,  when  she  generally  goes 

roine  of  romance;  I  don*t  nnk  in  a  to  MFsGiDBon's,  either  to  join  her  gay 

tniDce  of  white  and  stony  despair;  circle,  or  to  accompany  her  to  plays 

neither  do  I  compress  my  lips,  or  and  parties.    Of  course,  I  mignt  go 

sQule  strangely,  or  pallidly,  or  forcedly,  also,  if  I  chose^  but  I  never  cared  for 

or  with  a  gaiety  more  terrible  thiui  that  sort  of  gaiety,  and  I  still  less  like 

tears.    When  he  left,  I  jost  came  in  it  now;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  my 

here  and  had  a  hearty  cry,  and  then  I  cousin's  taste  can  be  gratified  at  no 

hathed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to   look  expense  to  my  own.     It  is  natural 

cheerful  before  meeting  mv  father  at  enough  she  should  be  fond  of  such 

dinner.    And  I  succeeded  I  think,  things.  She  is  young,  and  has  hitherto 

I  read  the  newspaper  to  nim  after-  led  uie  quiet  hfe  ofa  country  village; 

wards  for  an  hour,  and  played  chess  and  she  is  verv  pretty,  and  much 

all  the  rest  of  the  evening.   I  won  one  admired,  and  likes  admiration.     No 

game.    I  think  that  was  creditable  to  doubt,  I  should  also  if  I  resembled 

me.  Yes;  I  behaved  sensibly;  I  didn't  her.    No  doubt,  it  is  my  fault  that  I 

give  way  to  my  fine  feelings.  I  wasn't  can't  help  thinking  her  frivolous,  and 

sentimental,  nor  dramatic,  nor  novel-  she  thinks  me  dull,  and  we  don't  *  get 

isL    I  like  myself  for  it  on*  well  together.    But  the  subjects 

And  now  I  sit  down  to  tell  Journal-  that  interest  her  are  quite  dry  rubbish 

etta  about  it    Of  course,  I  am  sony :  to  me;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I 

of  course,  I  feel  his  absence^  and  shaU  were  to  talk  to  her  of  what  I  think, 

feel  it;  of  course,  I  love  him,  and  it  how  she  would  open  her  beautiful 

seems  simply  ri^t  and  natural  to  be  blue  eyes ! 

vith  him  always.    I  feel  a  sort  of  in-       It  is  curious  that  my  father  evi- 

Btinctive  rebellion  against  separation,  dently  likes  her  better  than  I  do.   He 

as  if  it  were  vrrong  as  well  as  painful  has  such  pleasure  in  her  beauty,  that 

But  Fm  not  going  to  sentimentalise  he  even  condescends  to  talk  with  her 

about  it    He  will  be  back  soon,  per-  as  I  never  know  him  talk  to  other 

haps;  and  meanwhlLe  I  shall  have  his  women.    He  appears  unconscious  of 

letters;  and  then  I  know  he  will  be  her  silliness,  and  is  not  annoyed  bv 

thinking  of  me  as  I  think  of  him.   He  the  perpetual  miss-ish  chatter  which 

was  less  content  to  part  than  I— Mem«(i.  so  irritates  me.    Yet  he  is  a  man  of 

He  will  not  be  happy  till  he  is  back  sound  judgment,  of  refined  intellect 

a^ain^  I  know.    I  don't  feel  ashamed  What  a  wonder-working  thing  is  this 

ot  being  glad  to  know  it    Neither  do  beauty !   Verily,  it  is  omy  we  who  are 

I  think  my  gladness  selfish.    People  happy  and  assured  in  the  love  of  those 

can  be  better  than  happy.    I  wouldn't  we  love,  who  can  afford  to  scorn  its 

part  with  my  own  restless,  unsatisfied  power.    Scorn  t    Am  I  sure  I  scorn 

state  of  mind,  for  all  the  quiet,  hum-  it  even  nowl    I  think  I  do,  Jounial- 

drum  happiness  in  the  world  etta.     I  feel  quite  ai^pry  sometimes. 

But  this  is  dangerous  ground.    Let  when  reiterated  inanities  are  flowing 

me  remember  that  there  are  other  per-  from  her  beautiful  mouth,  to  see  m^ 

sons  in  the  world  than  we  two — ^my  father,  with  his  eyes  of  siniling  adnu- 

oouain  Constantia,  for  instance.    Her  ration,  watching  every  inflection  of  her 

fortnight's  stay  is  nearly  at  an  end,  face:  out  stop!  I'm  not  sure  that  this 

hat  she  says  nothing  about  her  depar-  is  not  ill-nature.    And,  after  all,  Con- 

ture.    She  makes  herself  quite  com-  stantia,  I  own  that  want  of  chanty  is 

fortable  in  her  own  room,  prindpaUy,  worse  than  want  of  sense.    So,  taou 

CHAFTEBni. 

This  morning  I  went  up  as  usual  very  busy.  *  And  I  had  reaehed  thns 

with  my  prize,  uerard's  letter,  to  read  far,  when  my  father's  voice  caJled  me 

it  in  quiet    it  is  the  fourth  I  have  down-stairs— called  me  in  a  tone  that 

had:  and  they  are  like  himself.   I  feel  made  me  at  once  put  up  my  letter  and 

^ood  and  serene,  somehow,  after  read-  go  to  hun.    I  followea  hun  into  his 

mg  them.    He  teUs  me  that  the  time  studio,  and  he  put  a  letter  into  my 

of  his  return  is  yet  uncertain— that  hand.    It  was  a  lawyer's  letter,  brief 

his  father  is  not  well,  and  that  he  is  and  to  the  point,  saying  that  my  great- 
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aunt  Mrs  RhodaDaLzell,  was  dead,  and  kissed  my  father,  and  owned  I  was 

had  left  me,  her  namesake,  j£10,000  !  slad.    Then  I  thought  I  misht  go  and 

My  father  stood  looking  at  me  witii  nnish  reading  my  letter.    But  no.    I 

a  half  smile.    I  suppose  I  appeared  must  stay  and  answer  the  lawyers 

rather  bewildered  at  first.  letter  with  due  formality,  and  appoint 

*  So  you  will  be  an  heiress,  after  alL  a  time  for  an  interriew,  &<x  Very  dull, 
Rhoda !'  said  he.  *  You  ou^ht  to  feel  prosaic  details  all  these,  in  the  which 
a  sudden  accession  of  dignity  under  my  rose-coloured  gladness  threatened 
the  circumstances.'  to  grow  grey.  But  from  them  at  length 

*  Ought  IV  said  I,  gravely.  I  emerg^.  and  ran  to  my  own  room. 
But  the  next  minute  ail  the  feeling  Then  the  lett^.   The  end  was  written 

of  gravity  had  gona     I  was  light-  at  a  different  time  from  Uie  beginning 

heafted  and  cheerful  that  morning.   I  — hurriedly  written— and  he  is  coining 

had  never  known  my  aunt,  and  the  back  sooner  than  he  thou^t    In  a 

news  of  this   riches  was   pleasant  few  days — a  week— he  may  be  here. 

Oerard   might  vet  need  monev,   I  I  cannot  write  any  more.    I  don't  care 

thought  and  I  should  be  able  to  nelp  if  it's  sentimental;  Pm  fairly  dazed 

hiuL     I  was  glad.    I  laughed,  and  with  gladness. 

CHAFCBR  IT. 

A  week  has  passed.  Fm  glad  to  the  childishness  of  mv  tears.  It  was 
come  to  my  own  room  for  a  little  best  to  shed  them  alone;  and  then, 
while.  Constantia  has  been  talking  when  he  came,  to  be  simply  dbeerftil, 
so  fast  about  some  dress  she  has  or-  and  self-possessed,  and  quiet  ^ewas 
dered  for  a  ball— and  my  head  aches,  sa  He  sat  and  talked  for  awhile  on 
Let  me  think  what  has  happened  in  indiffer^it  things;  but  that  might  have 
this  week.  In  the  first  place,  Gerard  been  because  my  father  came  in  to  ns 
has  come  back.  He  returned  four  once  or  twice,  to  speak  to  him  fnrtlMr 
days  ago,  and  is  hard  at  work  again,  as  on  what  they  had  been  discussing  in 
usual  He  told  me  very  little  about  the  studio.  How  pleased  my  fmier 
what  he  had  been  doing,  and  I  longed  is  to  have  him  back !  That  is  a  dear, 
to  hear  every  smallest  detail  of  nis  oonsoling  thou^t— though  I  cfut  feu 
absence;  but  I  suppose  a  man  cannot  it  a  UtUe  ham  when  he  was  taloen 
understand  that  hunger  for  little  things  off  again  from  me,  and  kept  in  the 
— for  tiniest  scraps  oonnected  with  one  studio  tXH  tJie  afternoon.  In  ikt  even- 
welove — ^that  is  such  a  part  and  parcel  ing,  Constantia  happened  to  be  at 
of  a  woman's  nature.  And  then,  I  am  home,  and  chose  to  sit  with  her  em- 
Bo  foolish.  I  fdt  shy,  after  the  first  broidery  in  the  window-seat,  talldng 
minute,  and  could  not  for  the  whole  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  to  at- 
world  have  asked  him  one  of  the  oues-  tend  to  anything  else.  She  does  not 
tions  which  had  been  trembling  m>m  know  of  our  engagement  (How 
my  heart  to  my  Hps  for  many  hours  funny  tliose  words  look,  written  f 
before  he  came.  Tne  first  free,  sweet  Pen  and  ink  is  an  inexorable  thing 
ecstasv  of  his  comine  passed  while  I  — ^it  fixes  a  thought  so  daringlv.)  Of 
was  alone.  I  heard  his  knock  at  the  course  it  has  roen  rooken  of  to  no 
door — his  step  on  the  stair— his  voice,  one  but  my  father,  and  he  is  not  very 
asldng  into  which  room  he  should  go —  likely  to  talk  about  it  to  oliier  people, 
and  I  could  have  cried  aloud  with  the  I  suppose  it  wiU  have  to  be  'men- 
very  anguish  of  completed  joy.  Had  he  tioned'  someday  in  the  outer  drde 
come  to  me  that  minute,  I  think  I  of  indifferent  people;  but  meanwhile 
should—  I  must  have  run.  to  him  and  things  are  much  happier  as  they  are, 
dung  to  his  breast,  like  thedtild  I  Ithmk.  I  was  rather  amused,  though, 
felt  myself,  and  wept  my  full  heart  to  see  Constantia  treating  Qerard  as 
into  quietness,  there  and  then.  It  she  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  all  *eligi- 
was  no  doubt  very  fortunate  that  ble'  gentlemen — ^trying  to  flirt  with 
he  went  into  the  study  first,  and  my  him,  namely.  Vainly  trying^  I  need 
father  detained  him  there  for  some  not  say:  indeed  I  could  see  it  need- 
little  time.  Nodoubt  he  would  nothave  ed  all  tne  exertion  of  that  deferential 
understood  the  feeling  that  redeemed  courtesy  which  oomee  naturally  firam 
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Gerard  to  all  womeiiy  to  enable  him  right  that  Gonstantia  should  be  so 
to  submit  to  Miss  Oonstantia*s  exacting  lovely,  when  I  know  her  to  be  shal- 
and  penistent  claims  on  his  attention,  low,  frivolous,  heartless,  even.  Surely 
I  sat  quietly  by,  half  inclined  to  laugh,  somethinff  of  her  nature  ought  to  Inb 
though  I  felt  cruelly  deprived  of  my  detected  by  those  who  see  her  and  are 
right,  somehow.  I  did  so  long  for  an  with  her,  for  all  the  fairness  of  her 
hour's  peaceful  talk  with  Qenurd — my  looks.  Surely— but  oh,  what  am  I 
Gerard.  Why  could  I  not  have  my  writing!  I  am  forever  chiding  my- 
ownl  I  knew  he  was  weaiy  of  Con-  self— accusing  myself  of  ill  nature  to- 
Btantia's  chatter^  and  he  looked  worn  wards  this  girL  Let  me  go  on  to 
and  paler  than  his  wont  I  might  have  something  else, 
fouiui  some  method  of  relieving  us  It  is  four  days  since  that  first  even- 
both  from  the  constraint  of  her  pre-  ing  of  Gerard's  return;  and  thev  have 
eenoe.  but  that  a  visiter  was  ushered  passed  quietly  enou^  Everything  is 
into  toe  room — Sir  Charles  Ingli&who  much  as  usual  I  thmk.  I  suppose  it 
had  ^ust  returned  from  Italy.  Until  is  my  fault,  it  it  seems  not  quite  so 
the  host  came  in,  of  course  I  had  to  bright  a  tin^e  as  those  two  days  before 
entertain  this  gentleman — ^anditseem-  he  went  to  Edinburgh;  and  after  he 
ed  a  long  time— and  I  talked  and  list-  had  told  me.  I  am  afraid  a  woman's 
ened  to  him  a  great  deal  Yet  he  is  nature  in  some  respects  is  essentiallv 
an  intelligent,  agreeable  man;  and  I  exigeanie,  and  perhaps  lam  *  too  much 
know  my  lather  has  a  respect  for  his  of  a  womaUf'^as  people  say.  But  I  own, 
judgment  in  art  matters  more  than  for  once  or  twice  I  have  felt  something 
that  of  any  one  else  of  his  large  dilet-  lacking  to  my  happiness.  Is  it  that 
tanti  acquaintance.  Still  I  was  very  the  certainty  of  happiness  is  less  sa- 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  my  position,  tisfying  than  its  trembling  expect- 
asd  then  I  turned  to  the  other  two  ancy?  But  I  never  expected,  never 
occupants  of  the  roouL  Gerard  was  looked  for  it  The  sun  shone  on  me 
sittii^  near  the  window,  and  had  suddenly  and  at  once;  and  how  warm, 
founa  a  way  of  stUling  mv  cousin's  and  tender,  and  sweet  it  was!  Some- 
tongue,  it  seemed,  by  employing  his  how  it  is  more  shady  now,  though  I 
own.  He  was  telling  her  something  hate  myself  for  thinking  so. 
about  the  Highlands,  and  she  only  in-  There  is  another  thmg  I  hate  mv- 
termpted  him  now  and  then  by  utter-  self  for  thinking,  too;  but  the  thought 
ing  <Hie  of  her  usual  ^aculations  of  will  come.  You  shall  hear  it.  Jour- 
wonder  or  admiration.  *  Dear  me  I'  naletta,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  lie  so 
'Goodness  gracious !'  and  the  like,  I  heavy  a  weight  upon  my  spirit,  after 
heard  pretty  frequently.  I  sat  down,  it  is  let  loose  to  you.  Sometimes — 
unnoticed^  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa.  It  the  old  distrust  of  myself— the  old 
▼as  growmg  dusk :  and  every  minute  pain  at  my  want  of  beauty  returning 
Gervd's  h^  looked  more  shadowy,  to  me,  witn  doubled,  trebled  force  and 
leaning  forward  firom  the  back-ground  poi|;na]icy.  I  thought  I  should  never 
of  the  dark  curtain.  As  for  Constan-  leel  it  again  when  once  I  Imew  Ge- 
tia»  the  li^t  of  the  newly-kindled  gas-  rard  lov^  me;  but  I  am  weak,  it 
lamp  outside  fell  full  upon  her  fioe.  seems ;  and  I  do  feel  it  even  now. 
How  strange  it  is  she  should  be  so  Audit  is  a  crueller  pain  tnan  ever.be- 
beautifttl!  Her  soul  is  not  fair  nor  cause  it  seems  to  include  hiuL  Beiore, 
noble;  I  know  it  is  not  Even  then  that  I  was  plain  and  ungraceful  was 
I  cooki  detect  the  innate  vanity  and  no  misfortune  to  any  one  but  myself; 
ooouetiy  which  prompted  every  glance  now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  Au  mis- 
of  her  laree  eyes — every  gesture  of  her  fortune ;  and  sometimes — sometimes  I 
exquisite  nands — every  movement  of  could  almost  fancy  that  he  felt  it  sa 
her  supple  fij^ire.  Yes;  I  could  not  There,  it  is  written,  and  it  is  very  ter- 
help  marveUinff;  and  at  last,  a  little  rible  to  my  eyes.  But  worse  than 
sadneaB  minffledf  with  mv  wonderment  being  written,  it  has  been  thought  and 
I  wished — ^X  could  not  help  wishing —  felt  0  Joumaletta,  am  I  practising 
but  it  matters  not  what  Even  to  you.  the  ways  I  used  so  to  contemn?  Am 
Jouraaletta^  it  seems  scarcely  needful  I  makinff  myself  unhappy  about  sha- 
or  dutiful  to  tell  everything.  But  dows  ana  fanciesi  If  so,  how  foolish 
sometimes  I  feel  as  if  it  were  hardly  —how  worse  than  foolish,  is  all  this! 
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Patience— I  will  write  no  more  to-  think  of  the  softening  oathnes  of  the 
night  These  early  spring  days  in  trees — tiie  tender  warning  of  IM»^ 
London  are  mmtterably  dr^ry.  There  thegladneesof earthandskythatKshis- 
has  been  a  choking  mist  all  day,  that  ine  forth  in  a  perpetual  praise— other- 
grew  red  towards  sunset,  and  I  saw  whera  Itseemstomeasiflcouldwe^ 
the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  long  vista  of  away  all  mv  trouble  and  perplezi^,  if 
^—  Street,  a  great  red  gloM  of  fire^  onlylcould^tfireefromtnesearaahinff 
ominous  and  fierce  looking.  There  walls,  these  mtolerable  streets^  and  find 
was  no  comfort  in  the  sky  or  in  the  thefresh,  fair,  solitary  Spring  where  she 
wind;  the  one  was  blotted  out  by  the  sits  by  nTer-side,  on  hill-slope,  in  mea- 
smoky  haze — the  other,  that  had  been  dow  andin  oopee~-and  hide  myself  and 
cheermgly  boisterous  the  day  before,  my  pain  in  her  happy  sympathisiiig 
had  sunk  flatly  and  dully.  Oh  me!  bosom.  Nature,  to  the  motherless,  is 
to  think  of  the  hed^  and  wayside  sometimesmorethansheistotherestof 
banks  now  Inightemnff  into  such  an  theworld,Ithink.  Andldoveanitosee 
anguish  of  radiance — oUierwherel  To  her  face — Idopinetohearner  Yoioe. 

CHAPTK&  Y. 

It  was  doubtless  foolish  and  weak       Admirable  insist!  IVof oond  jndg- 

of  me  to  write  as  I  last  wrote  in  these  ment !    What,  said  the  same  subde 

pages.    I  b^ein  to  despise  myself,  I  critic,  when  it  sudd^ily  asserted  itself 

oegin  to  see  that  I  know  very  uttle  of  and  sprang  up  individualised  from  the 

the  real  self  that  lies  deep-down  with-  midst  of  the  humbled,  crushed,  bn^en- 

in  the  outer  personality,  that  I  always  down  thing,  which  had  been  called  a 

used  to  look  at,  and  consider  as  me.  woman — ^oda  Stone — ahelplessnon- 

Possibly  that  inn^  self  might  have  entity  that  suffered  the  convulsions  as 

lain  unsuspected  by  me,  or  by  any  one  of  the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  here,  in 

else,  all  my  life,  if  something  had  not  this  rooni,  two  nights  aco ! 
occurred  to  rouse  it    Possibly  every       Yes,  it  was  so.    And  after  a  little 

one  possesses  such  a  dual  identity.    I  while  I  recognised  myself,  by  that 

am  learning  not  to  think  it  strange  or  strange,  separate  sense,  that  sometimes 

unnatural,  that  I  have  found  myself  seems  to  wake  up  like  a  child  in  the 

to  be  so  different  to  all  I  ever  thought  midst  of  a  battle,  and  looks  on  at  strife 

it  possible  I  could  be.    That  I  have  and  camagCL  with  wondering,  pitving, 

found  things  in  my  nature,  that  had  yet  reproacnful  eyes.     And  1  think 

any  one  accused  me  of  a  year  ago,  with  that  minute  was  the  cruellest  of  alL 

what  indignation  and  hot  reproach  I  So  abased  I  felt— and  without  the 

would  have  repudiated  them  f  I  have  power  of  rising  again:  so  crushed  unto 

often  said  to  myself,  tiding  to  look  the  earth — never  to  see  t^e  pure  kea- 

cooUy  at  my  own  possessions,  physical  ven  more ! 

and  mental,  like  any  unprejudiced  be-       It  is  fit  that  I  should  recount  it  all, 

holder.  *  You,  Rhoda  Stone,  thou^  even  to  the  last  atom  of  pain  and  de- 

your  leatures  be  inharmonious,  and  gradation.    But  no — I  cannot    I  sit 

your  appearance  homely,  have  at  least  staring  stupidly  at  the  paper,  and  com- 

some  mental  advantaf^;  your  moral  not  write  down  thereeord  of  thoee  two 

aspect  is  neither  devoid  of  attraction,  dajrs,  and  their  crowning  climax  of  an- 

nor  deficient  in  grace  and  nobility.    I  euish  and  shame.    Th^  must  rest  a 

feel  sure  vour  heart  is  deep  and  true^  Blank  here;  and  I  will  go  on  with  the 

your  soul  lofty  and  pure.    There  is  ordinary  details  of  ordinary  days,  as  if 

nothing  mean  or  small  about  your  real  all  was  the  sam&    .    .    .    I  do  not 

inner  self,  though  the  outward  show  know  what  causes  my  moods  to  Ghan|j|e 

be  so  poor.    Your  faults  are  large  and  so  instantaneously.   I  am  like  one  poi- 

salient;  but  I  do  not  think  you  own  soned,IthiDk.  Everything  looks, feels, 

any  of  those  slinking  vices  that  often-  tastes  strange ^  and  life  wears  various 

times  deface  characters  more  apparent-  aspects  at  vanous  minutea  Just  now, 

ly  smooth  and  white  than  yours.  Envy,  I  could  cry  with  meek  sorrowj  ami- 

malioe,  illiberality,  jealousy,  and  then:  nute  since,  aU  my  soul  was  astur  with 

tribe  of  near  relations,  know  no  fellow-  a  fierceness  bom  of  conscious  wrooff* 

ship  with  you,  I  honestly  believ&*  feeling.  Sometimes  I  am  frenzied  with 
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impotoit  fury  aflainst  her;  and  again,  my  oousin,  and  watched  her  face.  But 
I  soottige  myBelf  with  bitter  thoughts  wno  it  is  oifferent 
of  my  own  weakness,  my  own  wic&ed-  My  father  insisted  on  placing  her  in 
m^  my  own  un worthiness  of  anv-  different  lightsand  positions,  and  stood 
thing  happy  and  good.  If  I  could  only  criticisingly  regarduig  her  under  each 
keep  quiet  and  alone,  I  think  it  woula  new  circumstance.  How  could  she 
be  better  for  me,  but  I  cannot  Even  bear  it  so  contentedly,  I  wondered ! 
now  I  most  ^  down-stairs.  I  shall  How  could  she  look  up  with  such  a 
hear  their  yoioes  in  the  studio,  and  serene  face,  when  Gerard  said, 
presently  she  will  come  forth  radiant  '  Psyche !  The  very  attitude !'  And 
and  loYely,  this  exauisite  Psyche — ^thia  he  whispered  to  mv  father,  who  nod- 
damsel  with  the  oeautiful  fkce  that  ded  his  nead  gravely. 
scolptoiB  l(H)g  to  model  frouL  So  my  *  Miss  Milner  will  not  be  leaving  you 
father  said,  when  he  proposed  she  justyet,  I  hope,' I  heard  him  say  again, 
should  sit  to  him  and  Gerard.  She  *  Leave !  No,  she  mustn't  leave  till 
laughed  and  coloured,  with  pleased  our  work  is  finished.  You  are  a  cap- 
vamty,  not  modest  shame.  How  the  tive  in  the  interests  of  art,  remember,' 
long  neck  twisted  about  that  evening  I  said  my  father,  tapping  her  shoulder; 
how  the  eyea  languished,  and  the  *  be  proud,  Constantia,  of  your  posi- 
moath  broke  into  dimples  fifty  times  in  tion. 

a  minute !  Oh,  she  Imows  her  power,  She  tittered,  and  came  to  me  with 
and  wields  it  unsparingly.  I  could  see  some  small  chatter,  which  I  had  no 
the  flash  of  delight  in  her  face,  when  patience  to  hear,  it  was  an  actual 
she  detected  Mr  fioacoe's  eyes  watch-  relief  that  Sir  Charles  Inglis  came  in. 
ing  her  intensely,  as  he  did,  more  than  With  him  I  talked,  and  foimd  refuge  in 
once  I  saw  it  all,  and  very  dreadful,  argument  and  discussion,  both  laugh- 
new  feelings  began  to  stir  within  me.  ing  and  serious.  It  wa»  a  relief,  so  to 
It  is  so  basely,  cruellv  wrong  that  this  vent  the  passion  of  something,  I  hardlv 
should  be !  I  coula  bear  it,  I  think, '  knew  what,  that  seemed  to  rend  all 
were  it  simply  sad  and  painfoL  But  my  mind  just  then.  But  at  last,  the 
it  ii  forong.  A  month  ago,  Gerard  visiter  gone,  I  bade  a  hasty  good-night 
Bosooe  might  harmlessly  have  left  to  the  rest,  and  sought  my  own  room, 
me  sittmg  ailent>  while  he  talked  to    And  then 

CHAFTSR  TI. 

A  strange  thing  has  happened.  Con-  by  accident  seen  it  when  its  ordinary 

Btontialud  gone  m  to  Mrs  Gibson,  and  restraints  were  removed,   for  even 

my  father  had  taken  Gerard  out  in  the  while  I  looked  and  yearned  towards 

morning  on  business,  and  had  not  yet  that  sorrowful  aspect  it  changed.    It 

returned.     I  went  into  the  studio,  was  straightened,  smoothed,  ordered 

Yes,  I  confess  I  went  to  see  this  model  by  his  inexorable  will;  and  he  was,  as 

that  is  in  progress  of  the  *  Psyche '  he  has  ever  been  since  he  returned 

host  firom  Edinbui^gh,  cool,  calm,  and  quiet. 

I  advanced  two  or  three  paces  into  Against  that  calm  I  can  make  no 
the  room,  then  I  sawthat  it  was  already  resistance.  It  freezes  me— it  hardens 
tenanted;  then  I  saw  Gerard  sittin£[  at  me.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that 
the  writing-table  in  one  comer,  leanm^;  it  would  be  better  and  wiser  to  sp^ 
his  head  on  his  two  hand^  seemingly  to  him,  to  ask  him  why  he  is  changed 
intent  on  a  book.  He  neitner  saw  nor  to  me?  But  that  is  only  when  Con- 
heard  my  approach,  and  I  'stood  still,  stantia  Lb  away.  When  she  enters  on 
inesohite  and  trembling,  looking  at  the  scene,  all  collected  thought  leaves 
the  howcd  figure,  the  bent  head  I  loved  me,  all  possibility  of  reasoning  with 
BO  much,  and  tnought  so  grand  and  myiself  is  gone.  For  when  I  see  them 
noble.  The  next  mmute  the  face  was  together,  I  am  frantically,  wickedly, 
turned  to  me,  the  eves  had  met  mine,  weakly  ^'eo/cnw. 
I  was  shocked  with  a  great  panff  of  Now,  my  heart  was  struck  dumb 
wondering  trouble,  when  I  saw  now  by  his  cold  look.  I  stammered  some 
hassaid  was  his  look,  how  pale  and  excuse  for  coming  there.  He  replied 
saahis  face  was.    But  it  seemed  I  had  gravely.    Then,  seeing  I  was  about  to 
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go,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  detained  seemed  to  ma    Perhaps,  in  time,  she 

me  by  a  gesture.    He  wished  to  speak  might  be  worthy  of  him.    It  was  not 

to  me,  he  said,  and  I  saw  a  flush  of  alwavs  necessary,  I  knew,  that  people 

colour  mount  to  his  cheek,  as  if  an  im-  should  be  eqtial  before  they  loved  and 

pulse  stirred  him.    He  paused  an  in-  were  married.    I  was  ready  to  admit, 

stant,  looking  at  me  with  such  a  strange  that,  being  Qerard's  wife,  Constantia 

expression.   It  was  as  though  tender-  might  rise  to  a  higher  type  of  woman- 

ness  and  sorrow,  and  doubt  and  re-  hood  than  I  now  deemed  it  possible 

§  roach,  were  all  busy  at  his  heart  Ten-  for  her  to  attain.    And  at  this  point 

emess!    Yes,  I  know  it  shone  from  of  mv  meditations— for  I  was  com- 

his  eves  into  mine  at  that  moment^  pleteiy,  utterly  softened  and  subdued; 

but  alas,  alas !  it  was  not  the  old  look  quite  a  different  being  from  her  who 

of  dear,  close,  trusting  love  that  made  wrote  in  this  book  some  days  ago— I 

me  happy  even  at  the  time  he  was  go-  fairlv  bent  mv  head  into  my  hands,  and 

ing  away,  only  a  few  weeks  a^go.  What  cried  like  a  cnild. 

was  he  ffoing  to  say  ?    ShaU  I  never  It  was  a  trial  that  I  could  not  stand; 

know?   Will  he  speak  to  me  at  another  though,  when  I  heard  Gonstantia's 

opportunity)    For,  as  I  stood  expeo-  voice  close  to  me,  and  felt  her  touch 

tant,  my  father  came  in,  flushed  witii  on  my  shoulder,  all  the  new-bom  gen- 

the  pleasure  of  having  just  received  a  tleness  fled,  all  the  fierceness  returned 

conmiission  from  Lord ,  to  execute  anew. 

in  marble  his  statue  of  Boadicea,  ex-  I  hid  my  face,  and  as  quietly  as  I 
hibited  last  year.  could  entreated  her  to  leave  ma  But 
*  He  is  Sir  Charles  Inglis's  brother-  she  would  not  She  caressed  me,  she 
in-law.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow.  Sir  wound  her  arm  about  me,  she  kissed 
Charles.  I  would  his  weedth  were  my  forehead.  In  desperation,  I  crush- 
equal  to  his  tasta'  ed  away  the  tears  m>m  mv  eyes,  put 
I  saw  Gerard's  cheek  flush  again,  her  arms  aside,  and  looked  at  her.  I 
and  he  turned  away  half  impatiently  I  don't  know  how  I  looked,  but  it  seemed 
thought  I  hoped  ne  would  follow  me  to  impress  her.  She  drew  back, 
when  I  left  the  studio,  and  tell  me  what  '  I  am  not  very  well  to-day,'  I  said, 
he  had  to  say.  But  no;  he  turned  to  his  *  If  you  will  leave  me  alone,  I  shall 
work,  to  the  Psyche  head,  which  is  just  soon  be  better.  Mv  head  aches.  I 
beginiiing  to  smile  from  the  marbla  will  lie  down,  I  think*  She  looked  at 
And  close  behind  it  was  the  plaster  me  hesitatingly.  I  averted  my  &oe, 
model,  Gonstantia's  very  faca  Sick  and  tightened  mv  mouth  into  a  re- 
andrestlessly  miserable,!  went  away,  solved  silenca  Still,  she  would  not 
unheeded  by  either  occupant  of  the  fQ.  She  fetched  a  shawl,  and  arranged 
studio.  I  mechanically  entered  the  it  about  my  feet  settled  the  pillows, 
drawing-room — ^mechanically  I  placed  drew  down  the  blind,  all  with  a  read- 
myself  Defore  the  tall  mirror.  Some  iness  and  gentleness  of  which  I  had 
curious  instinct  led  me  to  study  the  hardly  suspected  her  cajMabla  Then 
hapless  face  that  therein  met  my  gaza  she  took  a  seat  in  liie  window  recess, 
Oh,  hapless  face,  indeed!  I  md  not  Und  began  to  work.  Icloeedmyeyes, 
wonder  that  Oerard  Boscoe,  with  his  and  thought  the  old  thou^ta  over 
passionate  love  of  beauty,  found  it  im-  and  over  and  over  a^ain.  Tnen  I 
possible  to  love  me.  I  ma  not  wonder  furtively  looked  at  her,  so  douUy 
that  his  eyes  had  ceased  to  seek  my  beautiful  as  she  looked  now,  with  a 
face,  and  dwell  there  content  I  did  soft  lustre  in  her  eyes,  a  womaiily  corn- 
not  wonder  that  Gonstantia's  fair,  har-  posure  in  her  bearing,  such  as  sne  did 
monious  looks  attracted  him :  nay,  I  not  often  wear.  Who  was  I,  what  was 
could  hardly  wonder  if  he,  witn  his  ar-  I,  that  I  should  judffe  her  9  Heaven 
tist  temperament,  found  his  natural  Imows  that  she  might  well  be  a  better 
admiration  for  such  perfect  external  woman  than  I  have  discovered  myself 
beauty  ripen  into  love  for  its  happy  to  be  within  these  few  day  a  The  tears 
possessor.  And,  perhaps,  after  aD,  I  welled  to  my  eyes  again,  as  I  thought 
nad  misjudged  my  cousm;  perhaps  to  that  I  could  Iteai  to  see  him  love  her, 
one  who  cared  for  and  was  patient  with  if  I  knew  her  to  be  worthy  of  his 
her,  she  would  not  be  the  soulless,  lova  But  oh,  Gerard,  Genira,  that  I 
superficial,  mere  *  young  lady*  ahe  used  to  call  mtn^  / 
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I  ronaed  myaelf  precipitately,  mut-  —and  it  rebels— it  rebels,  and  will 

tered  that  it  was  near  tea-time,  and  I  not  bold  its   peace.    I  cannot  take 

must  go  down-stairs  to  see  about  it;  in  the  thought  of  that  marriage— it 

and  mt  my  cousin  in  the  drawing-  is  monstrous   and   unnatural     And 

room  alone.     I  cannot  be  0)od — I  yet,  if  he  loves  her,  and  if  he  loves 

eaRn&t  be  devoted  and  unselfish.  The  not  me  1     Better  know  it  before  too 

leaven  of  humanity  is  strong  in  me  late. 

■ 

OHAPTBSYIL 

Let  me  sit  down  and  tiy  to  think  the  business  he  went  away  upon  ^* 

aboat  these  last  two  days.    Hitherto.  You  lovers  of  this  aee  proceed  on 

I  have  only  felt  them.    Beason  and  marvellous  principles,  Imust  say.    Of 

reflection  slept  Feeling  had  sole  sway,  course,  I  thought  you  knew  all  his 

and  revelled  and  riotea  as  it  would.  affjairs.     I  shomd  have  considered  it 

Yesterday  morning  Gerard  did  not  impertinent  to  propose  to  enlighten 

come  as  usual  te  the  studio.     At  you.* 

length  my  father  sent  te  his  lodgings,       *  Tell  me  now,  father,  as  quickly 

to  know  if  he  were  ilL    The  answer  as  you  can.' 

came— Mr  Bosooe  had  gone  away  late         Some  great  house  in  Holland,  in 

last  night,  on  the  receipt  of  letters  from  which  Mr  Roscoe  was  largely  inter- 

ScotUnd.     He  had  left  a  letter  for  ested,  failed  two  months  ago.    Gerard, 

my  &ther  which  should  have  been  when  he  went  te  his  father  in  Edin- 

deli?ered  hours  befora    It  conteined  burgh,  found  him  half  distracted  with 

only  two  lines.     These  are  they: —  the  anticipated  despair  of  bankrupt^. 

'Mt  deab  Fbiend,— The  crash  I  You  know  what  that  means.     He 

expected,  and  teld  you  of,  has  come,  owed  more  than  he  could  pay.    Gerard 

My  father  is  ruined.     I  go  at  once  brought  his  clear  sense   and  strong 

to  hino,  and  will  write  again  from  head  to  bear  on  the  business  affairs, 

thenoe. — G.  R*  and  b^  various  arrangemente  and  ne- 

In  the  comer  of  the  paper  I  de-  gotiations  bridged  over  the  gulf  for 

tected  the  words,  hastily  and  imper-  the   time.     If  certain  merchandise 

fectly  erased — *Tell  Rhoda  I* — and  came  in  time,  and  certain  speculations 

that  was  all !     I  sat  still,  with  the  turned  out  well  Mr  Boscoe  was  safe 

letter  in  my  hand,  while  my  father  and  solvent    K  not— not    Well,  it 

jerked  out  occasional  sentences,  in  his  seems  the  not  has  come  to  pass;  and 

grimmest,  miffest  tones,  which  I  knew  nowyou  know  the  state  of  the  case.' 
meant  mucn  sympathy  and  trouble.  *  What  shall  I  do — what  can  I  do, 

Toor  fellow !— His  suspense  is  over  to  help  him  ?    Oh,  I  am  miserable ! — 

then.     The  worst  has  come  at  last  most  miserable,'  cried  I,  incoherently. 

Well— he's  courage  enough  to  meet  almost  unconsciously.    I  felt  forlorn, 

ten  such  blows  of  fate.    He's  young —  helpless,  and  dazed  with  new  trouble 

strong— and  a  Christian.    Til  take  my  and  perplexity.    Had  it  not  been  so, 

pity  elsewhere.'  I  should  have  known  better  than  to 

Then  he  turned  sharply  round  to  ^ve  utterance  to  the  cry  of  my  heart 

me.  m  presence  of  that  hard,  impassive 

'%  your  looks,  you  should  need  it  as  listener,  who  now  regarded  me  with 

much  as  most  people.' he  remarked.  lifted  orows  and  scrutinising  eyes. 

But  something  he  nad  said  aroused  His  look  smote  me  into  dumbness.' 
me.    The  strained  emphasis  of  my       *  Why,  what  is  this;  are  you  coming 

own  voice  half  startled  me,  as  I  asked  out  in  uie  sentimental  line? '  said  he, 

him  what  he  meant  by  talking  of  at  length.  *I  thought  you  were  vastly 

'suspense'    and   the   *  worst'     And  superior  to  all  that  sort  of  thiof,  Rhoda, 

what  did  Mr  Roscoe  mean  by  saying  and  left  it  to  little  senseless  chite,  like 

he  had  told  him  ?  your  pretty  cousin^  for  example.' 

'Told  me — of  course  he  told  me,       I  sat  sOent    Hie  looked  at  me  pi- 
like  the  honourable  fellow  he  is.    But  tUessly. 

that  you  should  not  know,  suntrises       'A  veritable  heroine's  expression 

me.    Did  he  not  tell  you — did  not  you  wear,  on  my  word !    1  hardly 

yon  ask  him  a  single  question  about  recognise  you.    Gome,  come,  Rhoda, 
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don*t  be  fooliah.    There's  nothine  to  turbanoe  of  my  heart:  tike  would  hare 

be  miserable  about     Men's  famers  led  me  into  calm  waters:  ske  would 

have  failed  in  business  before  now,  have  taught  me  where  to  look  for 

and  the  world  went  on.    What  sort  of  solace.  But  I  was  alone;  and  emotions 

a  wife  do  you  esmect  to  make,  if  you're  bad  and  good  chased  and  struggled 

cast  down  thus  by  every  adverse  wind  with  one  another,  till  my  spirit  faDew 

of  fate  1    Eh ! '  only  havoc  and  tumult,  and  my  brain 

*  You  don't  know,'  said  I,  despe-  grew  hot  and  cloudy, 

rately.    *  You  speak  out  of  iterance.  So,  with  alternations  of  dull  stimor 

I  have  reason  to  be  miserable.'  passed  some  days.     On  the  third,  I 

'Oh,  well'— and  he  shrugged  his  think,  a  letter  came— still  to  my  father, 

shoulders,  as  he  turned  to  leave  me —  not  to  me.     Its  news  was  hopeful 

'  I  perceive  you  are  in  the  case  of  our  and  encouraging,  but  couched  in  few 

French  friend.    You  mW  be  wretched,  words.     New  me  leaped  up  within 

and  nobody  shall  help  yott    £h  bien.  me,  strong  and  vigorous,  at  the  sisht 

II  n'y  a  plus  rien  k  dire.'  of  his  handwritins,  and  the  cheertul. 
And  he  left  me.    I  hardly  know  how  brave  words  he  nad  written.     But 

the  succeeding  hours  passed.  I  only  afterwards^  and  when  the  letter  was 
know  that  never  before  had  I  re-  no  longer  m  my  sight,  I  had  time  to 
cognised  the  strength,  the  overwhelm-  think  now  hard  it  was  no  word  had 
ing  powen  of  my  love  for  QeranL  come  for  me;  then  I  had  capadty  to 
Now  that  he  was  m  trouble,  my  heart  feel  something  beside  yearning  tender- 
seemed  to  spring  to  him  as  to  its  proper  nessoverOerutL  Thefeeling  strength- 
resting  place:  now  that  he  was  in  ened  from  regret  to  reproach,  from  re- 
troubfe,  trulv  my  soul  clave  unto  him.  proach  to  jealous  indignation.  I  am 
I  felt  the  force  of  those  words.  I  not  half  a  woman:  I  nave  little  for- 
repeated  them  to  myself  many  times,  bearance,  and  no  patience.  I  am  not 
I  thought  of  them.  I  wept  over  long-suffering  nor  meek.  Heaven  he^ 
them.  Oh  that  I  had  had  a  mother  me!  Oh,  u  I  could  but  know  a 
to  fly  to— who  would  have  cherished  little  patience— a  little  peace!  Why 
me  in  her  bosom,  and  comforted  me  have  I  not  the  woman's  heritage  of 
with  her  love,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  power  to  endure  1  Why  is  my  na- 
tendemess.  it  always  seems  to  me  ture  so  stinted  in  its  most  vital 
that  perfect  love  must  at  onoe  com-  necessities  f     Whv  was   I  bom  to 

Srise  and  transcend  all  ordinary  wis-  live  a  woman's  life;  to  be  subject  to 

om.    Is  it  true,  I  wonder — or  do  I  a  woman's   trials  and  temptations, 

overrate  the  value  of  a  blessing  I  without   the   GM-given   armour  of 

never  had — ^never  can  have  ?  defence  bv  which  she  is  enabled  to 

I  longed  for  it  now.    I  longed  for  suffer,  ana  stru^le.  and  preserve  her 

my  mother — my  mother !    She  would  soul's  health  wiUial)    It  is  hard— it 

have  soothed  the  passion  and  dis-  is  hard. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

He  is  here— I  have  seen  him  again.  '  It's  refreshing  to  have  sadi  a  pure 

0  my  mother,  if  you  look  on  me;  type  oontinuidly  Wore  one's  eyes,  isn*t 

if  your  pure  spirit  is  conscious — ^ifyour  it,  Rhoda?'  for  he  appeals  to  me  for 

eyes  are  permitted  to  behold  the  course  sympathy  in  his  delight,  as  if  I  were  a 

of  your  child's  life,  as  sometimes  I  man  and  a  sculptor  like  himseUl    'I 

fancy  mtut  be — 0  mother,  even  your  shaU  be  sony  when  she's  gone.' 

angel  heart  surely  felt  it  hard  that  the  '  She  says  she  must  go  the  week  after 

joyof  his  return  was  so  poisoned.  the  next,'  I  observed.    I  had  repeated 

The  evening  before  my  father  was  the  thing  to  myself  numberless  times^ 

unwontedly  loquacious.     I  had  been  with  a  nidf-exulting.  lu^-ahrinking 

assisting  Constantia  to  dress  for  a  feelinff  I  could  haroly  interpret  to 

party,  and  after  she  had  gone,  he  b^;an  myself. 

commenting  on  her  beautv  in  the  cool,  *  I  know,'  said  my  father,  musindr. 

critical  terms  with  which  he  has  grown  *  I  told  Qerard  so  when  I  wrote,    ne 

to  speak  of  her,  just  as  if  she  were  a  wanted  to  set  on  further  in  the  marble 

picture  or  a  statna  with  his  Fsyche  before  he  lost  his 
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model    I  hope  he'll  return  in  time,  could  only  see  a  dark  shadow  where 

We  shall  see.  he  sat    The  quiet,  matured,  contained 

And  thenextmoming  came  his  letter  voice  went  on — 

annooncin^  that  he  should  be  in  Lon-  *  Mv  art  must  be  not  only  m^  life 

doQ  that  night    It  was  at  least  three  now,  but  my  means  of  living,*  said  he, 

daj?  earlier  than  he  had  expected;  but,  in  conclusion.    '  I  have  nothing  in  the 

98  my  father  said, '  He  was  not  one  to  world  but  what  my  hands  can  earn.' 

oegleet  the  interests  of  art.'    Even  my  *So  much  the  better;  so  much  the 

own  &ther  recognises  with  compla-  better,'  commented  my  father,  miffly, 

cency that  he  returns  so  soon— not  for  ^     'Perhaps  so,  but  '  he  oegan, 

me-^not  to  see  me,  who  am  his  be-  'when  an  interruption  occurred.  My 
trothed  wife  still,  and  whom  he  said  father  was  summoned  down-stairs, 
awhile  ago  that  he  loved !  Yet  I  am  Mr  Roscoe  and  I  were  left  alone, 
not  altered  since  then.  I  am  the  same  Then  the  tumult  in  my  heart  height- 
brown  -  oomplexioned,  plain  -  featured  ened  to  tempest.  I  haitily  knew  what 
Rhoda.    I  am  the  same I  tiiou^h^  or  said,  or  did,  till  I  foimd 

No;  but  I  am  not  the  same.    Two  myseli  with  my  nand  on  the  door; 
months  a^o,  my  heart  had  never  known  and  conscious,  keen  life  came  into  me, 
each  warfare  as  has  laid  it  waste  of  summoned  back  by  the  sound  of  his 
late.  Two  months  ago,  I  was  a  simple,  voice,  saying  softly  but  clearly- 
earnest,  trusting  girl    I  look  back  on  *  Rhoda ! ' 

myself  with  sometning  like  tenderness.  It  was  as  if  the  storm  dropped  to  a 

It  was  a  true,  fresh  nature,  I  know —  dead  calm  in  that  one  minute.    All 

ondifldplined,  and  wilfuL  and  mis-  the  hot,  fierce  strength  I  had  been 

guided,  perhaps;  but  whitely  free  from  trying  to  battle  against  within  myself 

all  these  disfiguring  scars  which  make  seemed  to  be  plucked  from  me.     I 

it  look  80  hideous  to  me  now.    No,  I  went  back  to  my  chair,   I  leaned  back, 

am  not  the  same.    I  have  no  right  to  cold  as  ice,  motionless,  and  waited  what 

marvel  or  to  complain  if  Gemxd  no  might  coma 

longer  loves  me.  I  have  been  wishing  for  an  oppor- 

Such  thoughts  as  these  steeled  me  tunity  of  sayingto  you  what  I  have  to 

into  a  hardness  which  I  mistook  for  say.'  ne  said.    He  stood  near  me,  and 

cahn.    When  he  came,  I  managed  to  spoke  in  his  usual  steady  tone,  quiet 

endure  quietly  the  desperate  heart-leap  and  calm  as  fate.    *You  have  heard 

at  the  sisht  of  him  that  I  could  not  all  I  have  told  your  father.   You  know 

help.    I  bore  down  and  mastered  the  how  very  differently  placed  I  now  am 

stranse  inexpugnable  instinct  which  from  the  man  who,  three  months  since, 

would  have  sent  me  to  him,  to  catch  asked  you  to  be  his  wife.   Under  these 

hold  of  his  hand,  at  least,  and  look  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  simple 

dumbly  in  his  face.  matter  of  honour,  conventionally  to  be 

Ibenaved  welLI  believe — ^very  well  expected,  for  me  to  release  vou  frx)m 
But  then  the  chill,  blank  feeling,  that  vour  engagement  But  I  think  vou 
▼as  too  dull  and  stupifying  to  be  called  know  me  well  enou£[h  to  be  aware  that 
pain,  that  overwhelmed  me  when  I  was  I  should  be  little  influenced  by  con- 
alone  again,  and  could  remember,  more  ventional  traditions  in  such  a  matter, 
keenly  than  I  had  seen  and  heard,  the  that  no  mere  worldly  code  of  morals 
quiet  courtesy  of  his  manner,  the  mea-  should  ever  come  between  me  and  the 
snred  tone  of  his  voice,  the  strange  woman  I  loved — the  woman  who  loved 
steady  look  of  his  eyes,  when  they  me.  Once  mine,  she  should  be  mine 
looked  at  me!    But  that  was  little!  always,  though  she  were  rich  and  I 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  on.  poor— as  I  am;  I  would  be  content 

It  is  hxppy  for  us  that  actual,  present  through  all,  proud  to  hold  her  next 

Buffering  is  never  so  poignantj  never  so  my  heart — ay,  in  the  teeth  of  the 

dreadfulas  the  indescribable,  mdefinite  whole  world  of  kindly  interpretation; 

horror  tiiat  we  imagine  to  ourselves  in  spite  of  the  chances  and  cnanges  of 

beforehimd.     To  sit  there  still  and  ali&time!'    He  paused  there,    lean 

Toioeless,  to  listen  to  him  as  he  talked  hear  now  the  trembling  vibration  with 

to  my  £E^her  of  his  affaira— of  his  in-  which  his  voice  fell  again  to  its  usual 

tentions  for   the  future — that  was  subdued  cadence  after  those  few  last 

cruel!    The  twilight  deepened  till  I  passionate  words.    As  one  who  looks 
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on  and  listens  to  something  in  which  seemed  to  be  myself  who  paced  the 
she  has  no  part,  so  I  sat  and  heard.  room  with  reckless  steps,  ever  and 
He  went  on:  anon  stopping  to  contemplate  some 
'Love  that  is  true,  sound,  perfect,  little  thing  at  which  the  errant  per- 
can  know  no  flaw — can  fear  no  evil  ception  haa  caught,  as  drowning  men 
from  the  action  of  external  circum-  snatch  straws.    I  found  myself  thus 
stance.    It  creates  its  own  world,  and  looking  at  a  rude  little  pencil  8ket<*h 
lives  regnant  over  the  whole  domain  of  *  Rhoda,  setat  7,'  which  mv  father 
of  earthly  things.    But,  less  than  per-  had  kept  on  the  wall  near  the  place 
feet,  it  is  less  than  potent  to  encoun-^  where  ne  usually  worked,  ever  since 
ter  and  to  brave  these  ills  of  fortune.'*  the  day  (nearly  sixteen  years  ago)  wh«i 
He  paused  again.    *You  do  not  love  he  had  taken  it    There  it  wa&  the 
me  with  that  one,  true,  perfect  love,  slight,  childish  figure,  the  erect  head, 
Rhoda.  Therefore,  and  only  therefore,  and  grave,  little  face,  looking  at  me 
I  tell  you  now  you  are  frea    I  do  not  so  straightly,  with  an  earnestness  that 
claim  you  as  mv  wife.    You  are  free.'  struck   strangely  on  me  iust  then. 
He  stood  looking  down  towards  me,  Poor  little,  grave,  motherless  child ! 
though  it  was  too  dark  for  us  to  dis-  I  gazed  at  it  first  pityingly,  then  de- 
tinguish  each  other's  face&   But  I  did  fiimtljr.    Why  had  1  been  suffered  to 
not  need  to  see  his.   There  was  a  long  grow  into  a  woman,  with  that  face 
silence:  I  forgot  that  I  had  need  to  which  no  one  could  love?    Did  not 
speak.  But  he  came  nearer  and  touched  my  own  father,  even,  turn  from  it,  to 
my  hand,  and  that  I  could  not  bear.   I  look  with  an  admiration  that  was  al- 
started  up  with  a  sort  of  cry  that  rings  most  fond  on  the  straight,  delicat« 
in  my  own  ears  now,  as  though  it  must  features  of  Constantia?    E^ad  I  ever 
have  come  from  some  other  creature  seen  his  eyes  resting  with  the  same 
than  myself    It  sounded  shrill  and  lingering  tenderness  on  mv  poor  face  ? 
loud  to  me;  but  it  could  not  have  been  No*  no  one  in  this  world  had  ever 
either,  for  he  hardly  noted  it   He  only  looked  on  me,  but  once,  with  ikat 
drew  back  when  I  threw  aside  his  look— or  ever  would  again.    Bat  that 
hand.  once! — oh,  I  remembered  it     I  re- 
*Nay,'  said  he,  *if  we  cannot  be  membered  the  very  moment;   I  re- 
more,  at  least  let  us  not  be  less  than  membered  the  turn  of  his  h«uL  the 
— ^friends.'  half  smile  on  his  lip,  and  the  li^t  in 
*  No,  let  me  go  away.    Let  us  never  his  eves,  when  they  met  mine.     I  re- 
see  each  other  again,'  I  found  myself  callea,  too,  the  same  feeling  which 
saying,  in  a  senseless,  mechanical  way.  overcame  me  then>-  the  passion  of  de- 
Do  you  mean  it  ?'  ne  asked,  quickly,  light  too  intense  not  to  nave  a  point 
'Doyou  truly  so  much  hate  the  sight  of  anguish  in  it    7^^^,  it  melted  me 
of  me?'  to  tears.    Now,  it  hardened— it  fired 
'  I  cannot  bear  it;  I  cannot  bear  it  me.   I  looked  no  longer  on  the  diildish 
Let  me  go !'  I  cried,  desperately,  and  I  portrait.    My  hands  clenched  them- 
fled  from  the  room.     I  fled  in  at  the  selves  involuntiuily,  as  I  trod  across 
first  door  that  stood  open:  it  was  the  the  room  to  Gerard's  usual  place  of 
studio.    I  turned  the  key  behind  me,  work,  where,  on  its  pedestaJ,  stood 
and  felt  safa    My  father  was  away*  the  plaster  model  of  the  P^che  bust 
no  one  would  disturb  me.    I  slipped  There  smiled  the  sweet  face  that  had, 
to  the  ground,  and  pillowed  my  head  whether  treacherously  or  unoonscious- 
there,  in  utter  exhaustion  and  empti-  ly,  beguiled  from  me  my  aU  of  love 
ness  of  life.    For  a  long  time  I  was  and  happiness !   Whether  it  had  made 
conscious  of  nothing  but  of  lying  there  her  richer  or  not,  I  could  not  tell:  I 
like  something  dead — soulless,  pain-  only  knew  that  me  it  had  utterly  beg- 
less.   But  at  last  vitality  re-awakened,  gared.    Oh,  the  cruel,  cruel  smile  it 
Then  were  fierce  thrills  of  the  flesh :  wore !     Oh.  the  downcast,  innocent 
passionate,  loud-beating  pulses;  and  beauty  of  tne  eyes ! — I  ^most  expect- 
not,  feverish,  delirious  power  sprane  ed  them  to  be  ndsed  as  I  had  so  oft^ 
within  ine,  as  if  a  new  spirit  had  leaped  seen  them,  with  that  witching,  exqui- 

into  the  poor  collapsed  frame  that  had    site  glance !    And  I— and  I The 

been  lying  there  so  still  and  Ufeless.  fierce  life  struggled  into  frenzy  within 

It  might  have  been  so.    It  hardly  me:  it  would^ve  way.    I  believe  I 
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cried  aloud  the  bitter  denunciation  You  made  yourself  a  place;  and  there 

with  which  mj  heart  was  fiilL    I  be-  — there  you  staid,  and  would  not  go, 

lieTe  I  shrieked  out  my  protestation  even  when  I  believed  myself  most  mad, 

against  the  inequality  of  fate— the  in-  most  miserable,  in  loving  you.' 
justiee  of  PA>Yidenoe.    But  all  things        'Why?' 

presentlyoeased  tobe— adizzTbUnk-       'Why  was  I  miserable!    Because  I 

nesB  came  about  me,  and  shut  out  belieyed  I  had  lost  you — ^my  true, 

sotuid,  and  sight,  and  sensa  pure  pearl)    Because  I  thought  that 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  what  Oonstantia  hinted  at  was  true — 

I  knew  I  must  be  dreaming,  or  de-  that  you  disdained  poverty  and  toil; 
lirioos — when  again  I  became  con-  that  you  were  ambitious  of  wealth, 
sciousL  It  was  not  another  world  into  nmk,  position.' 
which  I  awoke.  No;  there  was  the  '  Uonstantia  said  so — Psyche!' 
grey  dusk  of  the  half-shattered  win-  'Don't  hastily  blame  my  belief, 
aow;  there  loomed,  large  and  white.  Ton  were  changed:  from  the  time  I 
even  in  the  obscurity,  my  fathers  left  you  first  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  )rou 
statue  of  Boadioea.  But  for  tiiese  never  were  the  sweet,  frank,  trusting 
familiar  tokens  of  a  familiar  place,  Rhoda  that  had  been  mine.  There 
where  could  I  have  believed  myself  to  was  much  to  countenance  what  she 
be?  I  was  lying  on  the  floor;  but  implied  You  were  comparatively 
round  me  I  felt  a  protecting  arm;  and  rich;  and  I  had  become  poor.  You 
when  I  turned  my  head,  I  was  aware  were  cold;  you  seldom  came  near  ma 
—who  was  near  ma  Yes,  even  before  I  was  wrong— I  admit  it  I  was  em- 
he  spoke,  I  knew.  I  felt  sure  it  was  bittered  by  the  first  chill  of  disap- 
a  dream:  for,  when  I  tried  to  move,  I  pointment,  when  I  found  that  the  rest 
had  the  same  sensation  of  struggling  and  comfort  I  had  dreamed  to  have  in 
impotence  that  we  have  in  dreams;  your  love  failed  me  at  the  very  outset 
the  same  mistiness  of  ^roeption  en-  1  said  to  myself,  that  our  union  was 
shrouded  me: — ^I  was  fain  to  close  my  too  ^oung  for  me  to  have  the  risht  of 
eyes,  in  sheer  helplessness.  So  the  seelang  an  explanation.  I  waited,  and 
dream  went  on.    Gerard  spoke —  thought  I  discovered  the  cause  of  alL 

'Rhoda—Rhoda!  may  God  look  on  Till  m^- an -hour  ago,  I  thought  I 

and  help  us  now?     Can  you  hear  had.' 

met    Do   you   understand  what  I       No  words  would  come  now;  my  lipa 

b(^  to  understand — ^that  we  have  were  locked.    But  with  all  the  power 

been  sorely,  cruelly  mistaken  in  each  I  had  I  listened,  and  tried,  in  the 

otherf  dimness,  to  distinguish  the  lace  that 

I  thought,  and  tried  to  say,  that  he  bent  over  ma 
had  before  told  me  this:  but  no  words       When,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath, 

came:  my  tongue  clave  to  my  mouth;  his  voice  ceased,  for  the  first  time  a 

and  I  was  dumb,  as  we  are  in  dreams,  rift  of  r^dity  broke  through  the  clouds, 

when  we  most  yearn  to  speaL  Oh,  the  anguish  of  stnmge  wonder- 

'Have  you  no  word?    Cannot  you  ment(«~oh,  the  sudden  thrill  of  life! 

even  say,  ^  Gerard,  I  love  you;  I  al-  that  I  put  back  from  me— pushing 

ways  loved  you.    That  is  true,  let  it,  as  with  actual  hands,  from  near 

what  will  else  be  false!"    Is  it  true,  me! 
Khodat    Tell  me,  is  it  true?'  '  No— no— no !'  I  said,  in  the  same 

I  strove  to  unclasp  mj  lips.    It  striving  whisper  as  befora    'This  is  a 

wemed  to  me  that  a  shriek  would  dream:  this  is  no  truth!' 
issue  from  them:  but  it  was  only  a       And  the  dread  clouds  closed  round 

whisper — so  low,  I  marvelled  his  ear  me  again.     Hie  old  heartache,  the 

coula  detect  it    But  he  heard.    His  old  paiiL  the  old  hopelesft,  helpless 

desperate,  trembling  yoioe  smote  me  wretchedness  weighed  me  down.    I 

agam.  thought  I  was  waking  to  cruel,  actual 

'Itomockyou!  You!  you,Bhoda!  life:  and  I  cried  aloud  in  agonised 

I>o  you  know  so  little?    is  it  possible  deprecation,  '  Let  me  sleep  again ! — 

that  you  have  been  so  deoeived?    Oh,  oh,  let  me  sleep !' 
poor  diild--^)oor  child  I    I  loved  jou       And  the  prayer  was  granted;  for  it 

with  my  whole  heart  all  the  while,  seemed  to  me  I  slept 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

What  a  wonderful  new  world !   Oh,  ing  my  brain  during  the  three  fererish 

little  book!  before  I  close  thee,  and  days.    I  moaned  in  very  exluuistion. 

set  apart,  as  in  a  shrine,  not  a  sepul-  The  sad,  low  ciy  smote  on  my  heart 

chre.  this  record  of  mad  mistakes,  of  like  a  tangible  thin^    The  curtain 

reckless  feeling,  of  unneeded  misery—  was  drawn  aside,  andl  saw  my  fatho* 

let  me  set  the  seal  and  sequel  to  this  sitting  close.    He  took  my  hadidf  and 

chapter  of  my  youth.  leaned  over  ma 

I  said.  *  unneeded  misery.'    Yet  not  *  What  pains  my  little  girl  ?    Is  she 

so.    A  livelier  faith,  bom  of  happi-  suffering? 

ness  and  thankfulness,  has  dawned  in  Yes,  father— oh  ^es,  father !'  I  cried, 

my  soul;  and  I  am  content  to  believe  hurriedly  and  passionately.    *  I  find  it 

that  no  pang  that  I  have  suffered —  misery  to  wake  up  to  life;  and  I  have 

not  one  minute  of  wretchedness  that  no  power  to  endure.    iWn  racks  me: 

I  have  endured — ^has  been  in  vain,  or  suffering  exhausts  me.    I  am  of  no 

cmUd  have  been  spared  me.    Sorely  use;  and  life  is  no  good  to  m&    I 

diseased  was  the  spuit  that  could  have  should  like  to  die ! ' 

been  so  tortured  as  mine  has  been.  Thus  wail^  I,  in  brok^  tremblmg 

For  the  torture  was  real,  howsoever  sentences.    He  pressed  my  hand— he 

empty  and  hollow  its  cause.    But  the  kissed  my  forehead 

fresh  air  and  the  light  of  day  hath  en-  *  No — no— no !    Life  will  be  good  to 

tered  now  into  that  morbid  spirit,  as  you,  Rhoda    Take  courage,  and  have 

into  a  lon^  closed-up  house,  where  patience.    We  have  been  very  patient 

darkness  reigned  and  miasma  was  la-  all  these  days,  Qerard  and  I.    Now 

tent    The  orightness  of  heaven,  the  we  are  all  to  be  dad  and  grateful* 

wholesome  winds  of  earth,  shall  keep        '  G^urd ^'l  began,  perplexedly. 

it  clear  and  healthful,  if  it  please  God  But  he  stopped  me. 

to  help  me  in  the  work.  '  Hush !  you  must  not  speak,  or 

Now,  I  will  tell  all  think,  of  these  things  now.'    And  he 

It  seemed  to  me  that  my  sleep  lasted  looked  at  me  in  silence,  while  a  Instre, 

a  very  long  time.    When  I  awoke,  all  very  strange  to  his  eyes,  grew  therein, 

my  senses  were  as  if  numbed  from  *  I  am  glad  to  have  my  daughter  safe 

long  disuse.    My  eyes  refused  to  see;  again,*  said  he,  softly, 

my  ears  distinguished   sounds  only  I  crept  closer  to  him:  I  nestled  my 

dimly  and  imcertainly.    I  could  re-  head   against   his  arm.     My   heart 

member  nothing;  and  I  had  to  grope  swelled:  the  tears  choked  my  voice  as 

about  slowly  and  mistily,  till  I  arrived  I  tried  to  whisper  to  him. 

at  the  fact  that  I  was  lying  on  my  'Father,  do  vou  love  your  wUful 

own  bed,  in  my  own  room,  and  that  daughter  so  well  9* 

my  father  was  leaning  over  me,  watch-  *  She  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  other 

ing  my  face  intently.    After  a  little  things  I  hold  dear  in  life.    Nay,  poor 

while,  I  b^;an  to  comprehend  that  I  chilo^  don*t  cry  so !     Did  you  doubt 

had  been  ill  it,   then?     I   suppose   I  must  not 

So  it  was.    I  had  been  delirious  for  wonder  if  you  dio.    I  am  a  haish, 

three  days.    A  sort  of  weak,  nervous  hard  fellow  in  externals.    I  know,  it 

fever  had  prostrated  me  in  that  blank  was  my  fault  doubtless.* 

oblivion.    At  first,  my  very  feebleness  'No,  no,*  1  said    And  then  I  was 

almost  felt  like  rest;  it  was  such  com-  content  to  lie  there  quietly;  knowing 

fort  to  lie  still,  exempt  from  thought,  and  understanding  no  more  than  that 

and  even   from   pain;   because   the  I  was  well  loved  there  at  least    Oh, 

power  of  suffering  itself  seemed  to  the  sweetness,  the  restfulness  of  that 

have  gone  from  me.  knowledge  I    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

But  the  first  few  hours  having  passed  Nothing  so  much  as  his  love,  and 

by,  returning  strength  brought  recol-  my  happy  consciousness  of  it,  aided 

lection-  and  consciousness,  rife  with  md  in  recovering  my  strength.    Th« 

pains  and  sorrows.    The  memory  of  next  morning  I  was  permitted  to  rise: 

that  evening  in  the  studio  leaped  up  I  was  wrappsd  in  a  loose  dress,  and 

before  me;  and  I  thought  it  was  part  led  into  the  studio,  to  lie  on  the  80& 

of  the  delirium  that  hid  been  stupify-  and  watch  my  father  at  his  work 
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Th^e  I  lay,  almost  happily,  almost  me  so  miserable  in  the  past— which 

contentedly^  even  in  Viot  room.    To-  will  make  me  so  happy  in  the  future 

wards  evenmg  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  — ^if  it  please  Heaven  to  grant  us  a 

I  awoke,  Gerard  Rosooe  was  sitting  at  future.    Be  content,  my  dearest/ 

the  foot  of  my  couch,  looking  at  me.  'With  all  my  faults  so  patent  to 

For  a  long  time  I  struggled  to  under-  you — with  all  my  weaknesses  so  thick 

stand — ^in  vain.  and  unchecked  upon  me—  are  you  con- 

'Oh ! '  I  complained  at  last^  *  why  do  tent,  Grerard  ? '  I  asked  him. 

you  come  again  ?  Let  me  be  at  peace,  *  Hush !  hush ! '  He  would  not  let  me 

and  foiget    Let  the  fever  go.*  go  on.    His  generous  love  would  fain 

For,  truly,  I  thought  it  was  the  de-  have  refused  to  listen  even  to  my 

lirium  of  that  past  night  repeated.  voice  when  it  tried  to  catalogue  these 

A  hand  took  mine,  and  held  it  in  a  thincs.     Nevertheless,    I  strove   to 

close,  warm  grasp.    Li  fever-dreams  speak:  again. 

there  are  no  such  quiet,  tender,  com-  *  I  sink  with  shame  when  I   re- 

forting  things,  as  was  the  clasp  of  his  member  all ' — ^I  went  on,  impetuously 

hand  to  ma    I  b^n  to  tremble,  in  — *my  ignoble  doubts— my  mean  je&- 

the  flush  and  excitement  of  a  great  lousy.     0  Gerard,  if  you  would  chide 

suspense.     I  hovered  on  the  verge  of  me,  olame  me,  it  would  be  easier  for 

a  joy  too  exquisite  it  seemed  for  me  me  than  to  see  you  so  good,  so  grand 

to  iJear.  — so  far  above  me — and  out  of  reach, 

*  You  think  it  was  a  dream,  then  ?'  because  I  am  so  small  and  unworthy, 

he  whispered      *  You  think  that  all  *Do  you  know,*  said  he,  in  a  changed 

I  told  you  in  this  room,  many  ni|;hts  tone,  *that  I  do  not  think  you  are  a 

sinccL    was    unreal,    and    delusive  ?  reliable  authority  as  to  what  is  great 

Rhooa — ^Rhoda— wake !     Is  my  love  and  grand,  or  small  and  unworthy, 

only  an  illusion  %    Will  you  not  at  Know,  thou  little  self-accuser,  thou 

ka^  learn  to  trust  me — to  come  to  singer  of  paeans  to  an  ideal  hero  that 

me— to  give  yourself  to  me,  thus  1 '  thou  callest  by  my  name — know,  that 

He  let  go  my  hand,  and  folded  his  I  have  been  treading  the  same  path 

arms  round  ma    There.  I  spent  out  with  thyself— be  it  noble  or  ignoble — 

the  glad  tears  that  washed  away  the  that  I  am  not  one  whit  letter  or 

last  relics  of  past  pain  and  bitterness,  grander  than  thou  art,  in  this  same 

There— I  looked  snyly  in  the  face  of  mean  respect  of  jealousV.* 

my  new  happiness.     There,  I  gave  I  could  not  see  his  race,  but  I  felt 

thanks,  and  lifted  my  heart  in  suppli-  the  smile  with  which  he  bent  over  me, 

cation,  that  I  might  one  day  be  more  whispering  these  words, 

worthy  of  that  for  which  now  I  could  '  I  was  as  meanly,  madly  jealous 

only  try  to  be  grateful.  anent  Sir  Charles  Liglis  as  you  could 

And  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  have  been,  my  Rho<m — though  Con- 
though  it  seemed  to  pass  in  one  sweet,  stantia  had  such  a  fair  face — and 
lingering  minute,  we  talked.  I  could  made  such  a  charming  Psycha  Poor 
not  close  my  heart  to  him  fAen,  and  I  Psyche  ! ' 

think  he  knew  it  all — all  its  wilful  Me  stopped  abruptly.  The  smile  was 

ingratitude,  its  mad  suspicions,   its  still  distinct  in  his  very  voica 

weakness  and  its  wickedness.     JN  ever  '  We  have  been  two  as  foolish  people 

before  had  I  felt  it  possible  so  to  as  ever  lived,  Rhoda.    Why  haven't 

unveil  my  own  nature— to  my  very  you  asked  after  your  cousin  all  this 

self  even,  it  had  been  more  a  inystery  while  V 

than  I  suffered  it  to  remain  to  Gerard  *  I  was  so  fflad  not  to  think  of  her,' 

that  night.    And  he  did  not  love  me  I  said,  humbly.    *  I  have  been  not 

lees,  because  of  the  revelation.    His  only  foolish,  but  wicked,  Gerard.    I 

dear,  comforting  tenderness  shrouded  quite  hated  her,  sometimes.* 

me  even  from  my  own  shame— my  '  Poor  little  child ! '   He  paused — 

own  bitterness  of  regret  and  reproach,  then  added,  in  the  same  low,  laushing 

*I  loved  you — ^I  love  you-— yourself,  tone  as  before — *  But  you  will  ask 

Mid  what  you  will  live  to  be,  my  now.     She  is  not   here  now.     She 

Rhodar— no  imaginary  ideal  of  perfeo-  went  home  a  week  a^o.    Can  you 

tion  could  have  roused  within  me  such  guess  why  ?     Sir  Charles  Inglis  has 

a  living  love,  as  that  which  has  made  left  England— there  was  nothing  lett 
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for  her  bat  to  obev  the  repeated  sum-  evening.    Poor  frightened  bird!  yoa 

mens  of  her  fatner.    Poor  Pl^che!  had  forgotten  that  there  were  two 

She  aimed  at  beinff  Lady  Inslia.    It  doors  to  your  nest    By  the  other  I 

was  to  that  end  all  ner  little  jottings  entered,  for  I  heard  a  stnnge  aoundy 

and  planning  were  directed  aa  if  some  one  were  speaking  in  there, 

'  Is  it  possible  1 '  and  I  heard  what  you  said,  my  Bhoda. 

'  Most  possible — ^most  true.  Won't  Nay,  you  told  me  with  your  own  free 
you  lau£ii  now  with  me,  Rhodal  will  the  same  things  afterwards;  and 
Poor,  sillV,  pretty  Psyche !  I  foigiye  it  has  made  my  life  happy.  Don't  let 
her  all  the  wrong  she  did  us  botlL  r^sret  or  shame  cloud  tne  happiness, 
with  her  oyerweening  coquetry  ana  Well^  then,  you  fell  forward  on  the 
loye  of  admiration,  and  her  nuss-ish  pedestal  whore  the  clay  bust  stood,  so 
schemes  which,  but  that  I  was  blinded  fair  and  smiling.  And,  aa  I  sprang 
past  beuef,  were  too  transparent  to  forward  to  catch  you,  fell  down,  heavily 
nave  deceived  even  a  jealous  lover,  and  irretrievably,  the  Psyche  head.* 
Perhaps  her  cruel  disappointment  may  *  Broken — ruined  i  Tour  labour  de- 
be  a  lesson  to  her.  She  may  yet  grow  strovedl* 

worthier  the  name  of  woman — ^wor-  *  It  was  but  the  plaster  model  The 

thier  the  possession  of  l^ose  delicate,  marble  I  shall  finish  one  dav — not  from 

beautiful  features,  whidi,  except  any  Constantia*s  pretty  face,  though.  No; 

unlucky  expression  comes  into  them,  she  lies  there,  poor,  frail,  perishable 

are  so  perfect  in  their  symmetry —  beauty,  a  heap  of  shapeless  day  frag- 

which  would  be  lovely,  if  only  a  true  ments !    But  my  Psyche— the  sweet, 

woman's  soul  animated  theuL    I  used  true,  pure  soul  I  love — ^nothing  can  de- 

to  marvel  at  the  mjrstery  of  her  soul-  stroy— nothing,  I  pray  Heaven,  shall 

less  beauty,  many  a  time,  as  I  chiselled  take  from  me.    Its  beauty  shall  grow, 

the  Psyche  bust— which  reminds  me'  and  become  dearer,  and  sweety  and 

(he  suddenly  broke  into  the  laugh-  holier,  as  the  yearspassonward.  Weare 

inff  tone  wan)  *  that  you  have  not  verv  nappy,  my  Bhoda:  we  have  need 

asked  how  the  Psyche  bust  progresses  to  be  very  grateful  life  is  before  us, 

either  —  unnatuial,    heartlesa   little  and  the  way  may  be  hard,  and  the 

Bhoda!'  hiUs  steep  we  have  to  climb.  So  best, 

*  What  do  you  meant'  so  happiest^  for  love  is  most  radiant 
'  Wait  till  the  lamp  comes,  and  you  when  it  shmes  on  a  shadowed  path, 

shall  see  a  dismal  sight    unhappy  and  to  help  one  another  through  difl- 

sculptor  that  I  am!'  culty  is  better,  or  I  feel  it  so,  than 

'  Dear  Gerard,  what  has  happenedf  to  saunter  through  sheltered  ways, 

*  Nothing  Ul,  anxious  one;  nothins  screened  both  from  the  winds  and  the 
but  good,  and  happiness,  and  blessine:  sunshine  that  alike  come  from  heaven. 
He  grew  solenm  over  these  wor&  So  we  will  not  be  afraid,  whatever 
*  You  do  not  know  what  sudden  im-  comes  to  us.    We  are  together  1* 
pulse  made  me  enter  the  studio  that  *  Ay— we  are  together!' 


LOVE  AND  PARTIES  IN  A  CATHEDRAL  CLOSE.* 

Those  who  are   familiar  with  the  Somnus,  the  churchyard  dose  by  ap- 

aspect  of  our  cathedral  towns,  know  propriately  under  the  guardianship  of 

tiiat  nothing  can  be  more  quiet  and  ms  sister  DeatL    The  population  of 

slumbrous  tEan  they.  !Ilie  minster  it-  such  Elysian  regions  have  caiudit  the 

self  resembles  a  huge  monster,  hushed  trick  of  the  place,  and  have  a  Quaker- 

into  the  dead  swound  of  a  stony  sleep,  like  look  of  repose  unknown  elsewhere. 

The  cloisters  are  the  head-quarters  of  Go  ahead  was  never  heard  there-^ 

Una  lente  the  universal  motta    The 

•  'Barobertw  Towen.'    By  Ahthoft  busy 'Change  of  London  may  find  its 

TmoLLOFs,  Aathor  of  *  The  Wirdtti.'     In  apt  emblwn  m  the  spri^tly  fipsshpp- 

8  toJb.    Londoa:  LoogmaB  k  Go.    1857.  per  that  gleams  m  gold  from  itsspire: 
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the  slow,  hi,  comfortable  tortoise  is  things  and  bodies  there  are  on  the 

the  minster-town  embodied.    Every-  best  of  terms  with 

thing  is  fat  there--the  fat  Bible  on  'Kind Nature's Bweetwrtaiw,l)iamy deep.' 

the  lectern,  the  fat  basso  m  the  choir,  ^^       .            «          i         3 

the  fat  verger  in  the  aisle,  the  fat  ,  Now  just  such  a  place,  dreamy, 

meadows  that  gird  the  city,  the  fat  aosy,  and  delightful,  was  the  loctu 

river  which  sleeps  amid  the  fat  reeds,  standi  of  the  Cathedral  of  Barchester, 

Collision  in  the  streets  was  never  heard  quiet^  quaint,  and  respectable  in  its 

of  in  a  cathedral  town,  for  no  one  was  appomtments  to  the  highest  degree, 

ever  in  a  hurry  there.     Business  is  All  that  wealth,  devotion,  and  anti- 

conducted,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  V^^^  co^d  do  to  recommend  it  had 

business,  at   an   undertaker's   pace.  l»en  done  to  good  purpose,  and  so- 

Cathedral  towna  always  lie  low,  not  ciety  moved  round  m  its  accustomed 

only  for  the  reason  that  track  with  the  regularity  of  the  daily 

.«.,         ,        ,    .,    ».«^^,  ii  drone  of  the  officiating  clergy.    like 

T    V  u^i."''"]"  S?^  •^k'"  ^'^^'  the  stone  temple  which  slumbered  in 

To  Adt«  their  deroiion  from  the  wmd,  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^    ^^ 

but  also  that  all  abiding  there  disliked  with  a  steeple  that  resembled  a  per- 
the  effort  of  climbing  the  hilL  Mea-  petual  nightcap,  the  temples  of  no  in- 
dows  suiTOund  them,  whereon  fat,  veir  nabitant  of  Barchester  needed  the  em- 
iut,  cattle  ruminate.  These  surroima-  plastrum  '  known  to  every  good  wife, 
ing  pastures  were  a  patch  of  the  Pon-  of  rose-water  and  vinegar,  with  a  little 
tine  Marshes,  but  that  there  is  no  ma-  woman's  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated 
Una.  Everything  thrives  except  acti-  upon  a  rosecake,'  to  induce  a  visit 
vity  within  the  precincts  of  a  prelate,  from  the  sleepy  god.  Sleep  was  their 
Pale  fitces  aa  well  as  spare  forms  are  most  natural  timction;  the  home-castle 
u  uncommon  as  swallows  in  winter,  of  every  Briton  in  that  den  of  drowsi- 
Plumpness  is  the  order  of  the  day,  ness,  a  Castle  of  Indolence;  conversa- 
and  marks  ^ped  as  decidedly  as  tion  for  the  most  part  a  yawn;  the 
qnadruped.  Every  one  seems  well  land  that  of  Nod.  Their  life  was  a 
to  do,  with  obviously  nothing  to  do  hybernation;  their  nearest  approach 
except  v^etate  quietly,  and  thrive  to  vivid  impression  a  dream.  Now 
in  the  ol^rvance  of  tne  decencies,  that  dreamy,  dawdling,  do-nothing 
Peoole  never  laugh  there — they  only  circle  of  automatons  is  about  to  be 
smile.  The  veiy  rooks  that  fly  about  wakened  up  from  its  repose,  with  a 
pinnacle  and  buttress,  crocket  and  clangour  like  that  of  a  nre-bell;  that 
gargoyle,  do  their  winding,  cawing,  green-mantled  pool  of  easy  gentility 
courting,  lazily.  The  rivers  do  not  and  ecclesiastical  routine  to  be  dis- 
flow— 4ey  ooze.  They  trace  their  turbed  to  its  profoimdest  depths  with 
source,  by  some  undeiground  filtra-  rancour  and  scandal  Away  with 
tion,  to  the  Mare  Mortuum,  They  poppy  and  mandragora!  The  anntu 
are  first  cousins  of  Lethe.  The  heavy  mtrdbilis  of  18&-  '  hath  murdered 
grass  in  the  meadows  can  scarcely  be  sleep;'  and  the  inroads  of  evangelism, 
Niid  to  grow,  for  that  would  imply  Saboath-schoolism,  and  many  another 
effort  The  monster  gooseberry  of  im-  pestilentism,  forbid  hoary  Barchester 
memorial  fame  distended  its  pellicle  to  slumber  more.  And  thus  it  befeL 
in  a  prebendal  garden,  the  conditions  The  bishop  died— the  beloved  and  re- 
of  abnormal  magnitude,  ample  sue-  vered  easy-going  Tory,  Dr  Grantly — 
tion,  no  disturbance^  ^^E,  i^o^^^i^®  ^'^^  ft  Whig  successor  is  appointed, 
else  so  richly  supplied.  The  Seven  whose  living  train^  like  the  scorpion's 
Sleepers  of  the  legendary  church  must  tail,  involves  a  tram  of  mischiefs,  end- 
hare  been  minor  canons,  Sleepy  Hoi-  ins  in  a  sting.  War  is  declared — a 
low  a  cathedral  close.  Rip  Van  Winkle  holy  war— on  this  spot  hitherto  oon- 
a  Dutch  bishop.  All  tne  mice  there  secrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
are  dormice,  all  the  year  a  time  of  of  repose. 

torpor.  *  Waking'— which,  *  by  reason  In  such  a  field  of  battle  as  this  there 

of  their  continuall  cares,  fears,  sor-  entered  the  arena  against  each  other 

rows,  dry  brains,  is  a  symntome  that  sundry  gLadiators  of  various  skill  in 

much   cmcifieB   melancholy  men' —  fence,  and  scruple  of  honour,  and  soul 

afflicts  no  denizen  of  a  see-town.    All  of  daring,  and  mettle  of  prowess.  Our 
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hero  number  one  is  dight  in  episoo-  Proudie  was  a  scion  of  the  arislo- 
pal  lawn,  puts  up  at  the  sign  of  the  cracy;  in  somewhat  near^  kinship  to 
Mitre,  and  dates  mm  a  palace:  Bishop  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  than  that  of 
Proudie  of  Barchester  Diocese,  a  Whig  third  cousin  to  a  gentleman's  gentle 
prelate,  of  doubtful  churchmanship,  man.  He  was  nephew  of  an  Irish 
m  succession  to  a  fine  old  Toiy.  The  baron  b^  the  motber^s  side,  a  meKdli- 
portrait  of  Dr  Proudie,  if  not  flatter-  anoe  bemg  never  so  much  as  hinted; 
mg,  is  not  discreditable;  he  had  his  whence  it  is  dear  that  Proudie  pert 
virtues,  although  not  quite  of  an  apos-  was  respectable  though  not  noble,  and 
tolical  pattern.  Whether  by  nature,  the  bishop's  wife,  of  the  same  grade 
or  steady  practice,  he  had  learned  how  as  himseli,  was  niece  to  a  Scottish  earL 
to  stoop  so  as  to  rise.  He  had  studied  Their  aristocratic  lien  naturally  in- 
the  art  of  spiritual  navigation,  in  a  clined  them  to  a  London  life;  and  in- 
style  entirelv  different  from  the  Pun-  stead  of  vegetating  in  a  rural  parson- 
tan  Flavel's  Navigation  Spiritualised,'  age,  the  Proudies  toadied  theu:  ooro- 
for  the  main  rule  which  governed  his  netted  cousins  to  the  most  remote 
progress  was  this —  degree  of  cousinship,  and  remitted  the 

'Anda.theTeerii«wmdsbifts,riiiftyo,ir  care  of  the  countiyjock  to  the  tender 

gaiia.'                          -^         *  mercies  of  a  shepherd-substitute — poor 

rki.  J-        i.   XI-  X      1    i_  J       J   T--  but  proud  the  courtly  rector,  poor  and 

Obedience  to  that  rule  had  made  his  ^ot  proud  the  miserable  curatTPttra- 

voyage  thus  fw  a  successful  one,  for  die  satisfied  his  conscience  by  perfonn- 

mto  the  comfortable  haven  of  a  cathe-  i^g  -^  London  the  onerous  dutieB  of 

^  te?  diocesan  dwellmg-hoiMe,  poacher  to  the  Royal  Beef^tcrs, 

«md  £6000  a-year,  had  he  warped  his  Curator  of  TheologiwJ  Manuscripts  in 

bark,  to  the  credit  of  his  seaman-  the  Ecclesiastical  Courte,  Chaplain  to 

^p,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  souL  the  Queen's  TeomanrT  Guards  and 

The  Carthaginian  anchor^  of  ^^  Ahnoner  to  his  Royal  BKghness  Prince 

after  the  storm  was  nothing  to  the  Rappe-Blankenbeig.  ^residence in 

Yr^^  "Si  wherem  la^  the  vessel  the  metropolis,  rendered  necessary  by 

that  bore  Proudie  and  his  fortunes,  the  high  cfcties  thus  intrusted  to  him, 

what  tUM  our  adven  Ws  history  ^  distmguished  connections,  and^ 

begms.    The  focw  m  the  doimmons  peculiar  talents  and  nature  of  the 

^1   ?*u  ^^R^^^'^"*^*i?*^ym-  man,  recommended  him  to  persons  in 

bolofthedehghtsomenessofhissnug.  power,andDr  Proudie  became  known 

^:    The  Inah  bard  had  a  truer  idea  as  a  useful  and  rising  deigyman. 

of  It  when  he  sang  of  gome  few  years  smce,  even  within 

*  Glens,  where  the  ooeao  oomea  the  memory  of  many  who  are  not  yet 

To  scsape  the  wild  winds'  nnoonr,  willing  to  call  themselves  old,  a  liberal 

Life  was  scarcely  to  be  counted  life  be-  aoubtable,  the  ever-memorable  Sydney, 
fore,  in  hischrysalisstate  of  immaturity  the  Smith  of  Smiths,  was  almost  the 
and  growth;  but  now  he  had  burst  into  first  specimen  of  that  phenomenon,  and 
his  final  shape  of  a  full-blown  bishop,  was  looked  on  as  little  better  than  an 
and  he  might  say  to  his  soul, '  Take  infidel:  a  few  others  might  be  named, 
thine  ease?  wherein,  if  he  be  found  but  they  were  raras  aw*,  and  were 
reckoning  without  his  host,  it  is  ground  regarded  with  doubt  and  distrust  by 
for  correcting  expectation  by  exp&-  their  brethren.  No  man  was  so  surely 
rience,  but  not  for  forbidding  expeo-  a  Tonr  as  a  oountay  rector^— nowhere 
tation  at  alL  The  apod  bishop  did  were  the  powers  that  be' so  cheriahed 
certamly  find  himself  sitting  upon  a  as  at  Oxford.  When,  however,  Dr 
nest  of  hornet^  when  he  looked  for  a  Whately  was  made  an  arehbiahi^ 
couch  of  eider-down;  but  this  counter-  and  Dr  Hampden  some  years  after- 
agent  to  all  his  hopes  and  wishes  wards  Regius  Professor,  many  wise 
rather  developed  itself  out  of  certain  divines  saw  that  a  change  was  fa^Vmg 
accidents  of  his  position,  thui  out  of  place  in  men's  minds,  and  that  more 
the  position  itself.  But  we  must  not  fiberal  ideas  would  henceforward  be 
anticipate,  but  take  events  and  per-  suitable  to  the  priests  as  well  as  to  the 
sons  m  due  order.  laity.     Clergymen  b^gan  then  to  be 
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beard  of  who  had  oeaaed  to  anathema-  forward  to  the  days  when  he  himself 

tise  Papists  on  the  one  hand,  or  rilify  wonld  sit  aathoritative  at  some  board, 

DisenteiB  on  the  other.    It  appeared  and  talk,  and  direct,  and  rule  the  roast, 

clear  ^t  High  Church  prinoijAes,  as  while  lesser  stars  sate  round  and  obeyed, 

they  are  caUra,  were  no  lon^r  to  be  as  he  had  so  well  accustomed  himself 

the  surest  claims  to  promotion  with,  to  do. 

atany  rate,  one  section  of  statesmen;  In  i)er8on  he  was  good-looking, 
and  Dr  Proudie  was  one  of  those  who  spruce  and  dapper,  and  very  tidy.  He 
early  in  life  adapted  himself  to  the  was  somewhat  below  middle  height, 
views  held  by  the  Whi^s  on  most  theo-  being  about  five  feet  four:  but  he  made 
logical  and  religious  subjects.  He  bore  up  for  the  inches  which  ne  wanted  by 
with  the  idolatry  of  Rome,  tolerated  the  superlative  dignity  with  which  he 
eren  the  infidelity  of  Socinianism,  and  carried  those  which  he  had.  It  was 
was  hand-and-glove  with  the  Presby-  no  fault  of  his  own  if  he  had  not  a 
terian  Synods  of  Scotland  and  Ulster,  commanding  eye,  for  he  studied  hard 
Such  a  man  at  such  a  time  was  found  to  assume  it  His  features  were  well- 
to  be  useful,  and  Dr  Proudie*s  name  formed,  though  perhaps  the  sharpness 
began  to  appear  in  the  newspapers,  of  his  nose  might  give  to  his  face  in 
He  was  maae  one  of  a  commission  who  the  eyes  of  some  people  an  air  of  in- 
went  over  to  Ireland  to  arrange  matters  significanoa  If  so,  it  was  greatly  re- 
preparative  to  the  working  of  ^e  Na-  deemed  by  his  mouth  ana  chin,  of 
tional  Board;  he  became  honorary  se-  which  he  was  justly  proud.  Dr  Proudie 
cretary  to  another  oomnussion  nomi-  might  well  be  said  to  have  been  a  for- 
nated  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  of  tunate  man,  for  he  was  not  bom  to 
cathedral  chapters;  and  had  something  wealth,  and  he  was  now  Bishop  of 
to  do  both  with  the  Regium  Donum  Barchester;  but  nevertheless,  he  had 
and  the  Maynooth  Grant  his  cares.  He  nad  a  large  family,  of 
It  must  not  on  this  account  be  taken  whom  the  three  eldest  were  daughters, 
as  proved  that  Dr  Proudie  was  a  man  now  all  grown  up,  and  fit  for  fashion- 
of  great  mental  powers,  or  even  of  able  life;  and  he  had — 0  Juno  and 
mucn  capacity  for  busineas,  for  such  Xantippe !— a  wife.    Without  breath- 

Jualities  had  not  been  required  of  him.  iaa  one  word  a^nst  his  excellent 
D  the  arrangement  of  those  church  lady's  diaracter,  it  was  apparent  that 
reforms  with  which  he  was  connected,  with  all  her  virtues,  she  aid  not  add 
the  ideas  and  original  conception  of  to  her  husband's  happiness.  The  truth 
the  work  to  be  done  were  ^nerally  is,  that  in  matters  domestic  she  ruled 
funushed  by  the  liberal  stat^men  of  supreme  over  her  titular  lord,  who,  a 
the  day,  and  the  labour  of  details  prelate  to  others,  was  to  her  but  a  man, 
was  bofne  by  officials  of  lower  rank,  and  a  man  of  the  less  imposing  sort 
It  was,  however,  thought  expedient  She  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Nor 
t^t  the  name  of  some  clergyman  was  this  alL  Thinss  domestic  Dr 
should  appear  in  such  matters;  and  as  Proudie  might  have  abandoned  to  her, 
Dr  Proudie  had  become  known  as  a  if  not  with  a  good  will,  yet  with  the 
tolerating  divine,  great  use  of  this  sort  semblance  of  it  But  Mrs  Proudie  was 
was  made  of  his  name.  If  he  did  not  not  satisfied  with  such  home  domi- 
do  much  active  good,  he  never  did  any  nion,  and  stretched  her  power  over  all 
harm;  he  was  amenable  to  those  who  his  movements,  and  would  not  even 
▼ere  r^y  in  authority;  and  at  the  abstain  from  things  spiritual  The 
sittings  of  the  various  boards  to  which  Bishop  of  Barchester  reigned  over  his 
he  beum j;ed,  maintained  a  kind  of  dig-  diocese,  but  the  bishopess  governed, 
nity  which  had  its  value.  He  was  In  a  word — oh  that  we  should  have  to 
certainly  possessed  of  sufficient  taot  to  SAjit ! — ^his  lordship  was  henpecked, 
answer  the  purposefor  which  he  was  re-  But  as  a  man  who  displays  a  faculty 
quired,  without  miJdnghimself  trouble-  for  being  governed  rarely  confines  him- 
8ome :  but  it  must  not  therefore  be  sur-  self  to  a  single  master,  the  shovel- 
mised  that  he  doubted  his  own  power,  hatted  Lordship  of  Barcnester  owned 
or  failed  to  believe  that  he  oould  him-  Taasalajie  to  his  chaplain.  This  gentle- 
self  take  a  high  part  in  high  affairs  man  retjoioed  in  the  name  and  designi^ 
when  his  own  turn  came.  He  was  tion  of  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Slope,  pre- 
biding  his  time,  and  patiently  looking  sumed  to  be  descended  from  the  man- 
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midwife  of  Shandean  fame  by  the  was  no  reoommendatioii,  still  kn  his 
addition  of  e  to  his  sumamey  and  now  religious  school,  which  was  of  the  ex- 
a  red-hot  anti- Romanist  and  hif^-  aggerated  evangelical  sort  He  had 
flying  evangelical,  though  no  tradition  come  out  in  his  vocation  at  a  district 
recoras  how  and  when  the  family  for-  church  m  Baker  Street,  which  Mrs 
Book  their  olden  faitL  The  physique  Proudie  had  been  wont  to  attend  be- 
of  this  remarkable  personage,  who  fore  the  promotion  of  her  liege  laid 
plays  no  insignificant  part  in  the  to  the  bench,  and  the  oonffeniaUtv  of 
drama  of 'Barchester  Towers,' was  taU,  their  ideas  on  religious  subjects  had 
and  not  ill-made.  His  feet  and  hands  rendered  their  intercourse  close  and 
were  large,  but  he  had  a  broad  chest  confidential  In  fact,  their  connection 
and  wide  shoulders  to  carry  off  these  might  have  become,that  of  kin.  had  not 
excrescences;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  MrSlope  ascertained  that  the  aanditer 
figure  was  good  But  his  countenance  of  his  patroness,  if  she  reachea  his 
was  not  prepoBsessing.  His  hair  was  arms,  would  come  unendowed  with 
lank,  ana  of  a  dull,  j^e,  reddish  hue,  any  portion  of  worldly  goods  to  in- 
such  as  are  vulgarly  known  bv  the  crease  the  substantial  comforts  of  his 
name  of  carroty  locus.  It  was  always  parsonage.  Any  weakness  the  reve- 
formed  into  three  straight  lumpy  rend  divine  may*  have  shown  in  that 
masses,  each  brushed  with  admirable  direction  was  immediately  cheeked, 
precision,  and  cemented  with  much  upon  hia  ascertaining  this  most  im- 
grease;  two  of  these  adhered  closely  portant  economical  fact  Previous  to 
to  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  other  his  selection  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop, 
lay  at  right  angles  above  them.  He  Mr  Slope  fi^nu^d  as  chief  orator  at  the 
wore  no  wMskers,  and  was  always  church  of  which  we  have  spoken.  His 
punctiliously  shaven.  His  face  was  acauirements  were  not  of  the  highest 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  his  hair,  oraer,  but  such  as  they  were,  they 
though  perhaps  a  little  redder;  it  was  were  completely  under  control,  and  1^ 
not  unlike  beef— beef,  however,  one  knew  the  use  of  them.  He  was  gifted 
would  say,  of  a  bad  quality.  His  fore-  with  a  certain  kind  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
head  was  capacious  and  high,  but  un-  not  likely,  indeed,  to  be  persuasive 
pleasantly  shining.  His  mouth  laiige,  with  men.  out  powerful  with  the  sofUr 
though  his  lips  were  thin  and  blood-  sex.  In  nis  sermons  he  dealt  |;reatly 
less;  and  his  big,  prominent,  pale  in  denunciations,  excited  the  minds  m 
brown  eyes  inspir^  anything  but  con-  his  weaker  hearers  with  a  not  implea- 
fidence.  His  nose  was  lus  redeeming  sant  terror,  and  left  an  impression  on 
feature:  it  was  straight  and  well-  them  that  all  mankind  were  in  a  Re- 
formed, but  had  for  drawback  a  some-  rilous  state,  except  those  who  attended 
what  spongy,  porous  appearance,  as  regularly  to  the  evening  lectures  in 
though  it  had  been  cleverly  formed  out  Baker  Street  His  looks  and  tones 
of  a  red-coloured  corL  His  hands  were  extremely  severe,  so  much  eo, 
were  intolerable  to  shake,  from  the  that  one  could  not  but  fan<7  that  he 
unpleasant  peculiarity  of  a  cold,  regarded  the  {greater  part  of  the  wwld 
clsmimy  perspiration  always  exuding  as  being  infimtely  too  badfor  his  care, 
from  them,  while  dewy  drops  of  the  As  he  walked  throueh  the  streets,  his 
same  character  stood  always  on  his  very  face  denoted  his  horror  of  the 
brow.  Such  was  the  man,  and  such  world's  wickedness:  and  there  was  al- 
his  presence,  who  had  suddenly  fallen  ways  an  anathema  lurking  in  the  cor- 
into  the  midst  of  Barchester  Close,  ner  of  his  eye.  In  ecclesiastical  mat- 
destined  there  to  assume  the  station  ters,  he,  like  his  patron,  the  bishop^ 
which  had  heretofore  been  filled  by  was  disposed  to  be  tolerant  of  dissent, 
the  son  of  the  late  bishop.  Archdeacon  if  so  rigid  aperson  could  be  tolerant  of 
Grantly,  of  whom  more  anon.  What  anything.  With  Wesleyan  Methodists 
an  associate  was  here  for  those  com-  he  had  somethin|^  in  common;  hot 
fortable  prebendaries,  gentleman-like  his  soul  trembled  m  agony  at  the  ini- 
clerical  doctors,  and  happy,  well-used,  quitiee  of  the  Puseyitea.  His  avemon 
well-fed,  minor  canons,  who  had  grown  was  carried  to  things  outward  as  well 
into  existence  under  tne  Idndly  wings  as  to  thincs  inwaid.  His  gaU  rose 
of  the  late  incumbent  of  the  see.  But,  at  a  new  cnurch  with  a  hi^^itcbed 
if  the  outer  man  of  the  Bev.  Obadiah  roof;  a  fiill-breasted  black  sUk  waist- 
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coat  was  with  him  a  svmbol  of  Satan;  would  neceaaarily  remain  ignoxant  of 
and  a  profime  jeBt-book  would  not,  in  much,  while  he  would  know  eveir- 
his  view,  more  foully  deeecrate  the  thing  belonging  to  the  diocese.    At 
churdhseatofaChriBtian.thanabook  first  doubtless,  he  must  flatter  and 
of  prayer  printed  with  red  letters  and  cajole,  perhaps  yield  in  some  things, 
om&niented  with  a  cross  on  the  back  but  he  did  not  doubt  of  ultimate  tri- 
Most  active   deigsrmen   have  their  umph.    If  aU  other  means  failed,  he 
hobby,  and  Sunday  observances  were  could  join  the  bishop  against  his  wife, 
hi&    Sunday,  however,  was  a  word  inspire  courage  into  the  unhappy  man, 
which  never  polluted  his  mouth— it  lay  an  axe  to  the  root  of  the  woman's 
wa£  always  the  Sabbath.    The  dese-  power,  and  emancipate  the  husband, 
cration  of  the  Sabbath^  as  he  delighted  In  r^urd  to  the  cleigy  of  the  diocese, 
to  call  it,  was  to  him  meat  and  anxk:  he  meant  to  be  their  master.    He  in- 
he  throve  upon  it  as  policemen  do  tended  to  lead,  and  to  have  followers; 
upon  the  general  evil  habits  of  the  to  hold  the  purse-strings  of  promotion, 
ojmmimity.    It  was  the  loved  subject  and  draw  around  him  an  obedient  herd 
of  his  evening  discourses,  the  source  of  his  poor  and  hungiy  brethren. 
of  his  eloquence,  the  secret  of  much  His  general  behavour  and  policy  as 
of  his  power  over  the  female  heart  a  pastor  was  that  ascribed  to  clergy- 
To  him  the  revelation  of  God  appeared  men  of  the  low-church  school,  with  a 
only  in  that  one  law  given  for  Jewish  strong  flavour  of  his  personal  idiosyn- 
obtjerrance.    To  him  the  mercies  of  crasy.    He  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
our  Saviour  spoke  in  vain;  to  him  in  to  know  all  the  private  doings  and 
vain  had  been  preached  that  sermon  desires  of  the  flock  intrusted  to  his 
wiiich  fell  from  divine  lips  on  the  cara    From  the  poorer  classes  he  ex- 
mountain—'  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  tracted  an  imconditional  obedience  to 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.*    '  Blessed  set  rules  of  conduct,  and  if  disobeyed, 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shaU  obtain  had  recourse,  like  nis  great  ancestor, 
mercy.'    To  him  the  New  Testament  to  the  fulminations  of  an  Emulfiis: 
was  comparatively  of  little  moment;  '  Thou  shalt  be  damned  in  thy  going 
for  from  it  he  could  draw  no  fresh  in,  and  in  thy  coming  out— in  thv 
authority  for  that  dominion  which  he  eating  and  thy  drinkine,'  &c    With 
loved  to  exercise  over  at  least  a  se-  the  rich,  expenence  taught  him  that  a 
venth  part  of  man's  allotted  time  here  dififerent  line  of  action  was  necessary. 
below.  Men  in  the  upper  walks  of  life  do  not 
With  such  views,  talent&  and  feel-  mind  being  cursed,  and  the  women, 
ings,  when  nominated  to  the  private  presuming   it   be   done   in   delicate 
chaplainiy  to  the  bishop,  throu^  the  phrase,  rather  like  it    But  Mr  Slope 
^sm  offices  of  the  bishop's  lady,  who  did  not,  therefore,  spive  up  so  impor- 
thus  early  signified  her  intention  of  tant  a  portion  of  beueving  Christians, 
ruling  her  husband's  clerical  appoint-  With  tne  men,  indeed,  he  was  generally 
ments,  Mr  Slope  proceeded  to  Bar-  at  variance;  they  were  hardened  sin- 
chester  with  his  dignified  Mends.   The  ners,  on  whom  the  voice  of  the  priestly 
lady  calculated  upon  securing  a  coad-  charmer  too  often  fell  in  vam;  but 
jutor  in  the  chaplain,  through  whose  with  the  ladies,  old  and  yoimg,  firm 
adroitness  she  might  the  more  easily  and  frail,  devout  and  dieisipated,  he 
compass  her  own  ends  in  the  regula-  was,  as  he  conceived,  all-powerful,  and 
tion  of  the  diocese;  that  is,  she  was  he  was  not  far  astray.    He  could  re- 
to  be  bishop,  and  he  was  in  efiect  to  prove  faults  with  so  much  flattery, 
be  her  chaplain.    But,  on  the  other  and  utter  censure  in  so  careesins  a 
hand,  Mr  Slope  had  ambitious  views  manner,  that  the  female  Heart  u  it 
of  his  own,  and  was  determined  that  glowed  with  a  spark  of  low-cnurch 
he  himself  should  be  Bishop  of  Bar-  sensibility,  could  not  withstand  him. 
Chester.    Such  was  his  resolve,  and  to  In  noany  houses  he  was  thus  an  ad- 
gi^e  Obadiah  his  due,  he  had  both  mired  guest:  t^e  husbands,  for  their 
courage  and  spirit  to  bear  him  out  in  wives'  sakes,  were  fain  to  admit  him; 
his  resolution.    He  flattered  himself   and  when  once  admitted,  it  was  not 
he  could  out-manoeuvre  the  ladv.   She  easy  to  shake  him  aS.    He  ha(L  how- 
must  live  much  in  London,  while  he  ever,  a  pawing,  greasy  way  with  him, 
would  always  be  on  the  spot    She  which  did  not  endear  him  to  those 
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who  did  not  value  him  for  their  bouI'b  We  have  thus,  in  the  revdationB  and 
Bake,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  make  feelings  of  these  parties  towards  eadi 
himself  popular  in  the  cirde  of  a  quiet  other,  the  ingredients  for  as  pretty  a 
traditional  cathedral  town  like  that  of  *  kettle  of  fish'  as  the  witches  of  *  envy, 
Barchester.  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitahle- 
These  three — ^the  bishop,  his  spouse,  ness,*  ever  blew  the  bellows  ta  And 
and  the  chaplain — constitute  the  in-  the  strifes  thus  engendered,  and  the 
vading  army  whose  aim  was  to  take  intrigues  that  follow,  form  the  interest 
possession  of  diocesan  Sebastopol,  not  of  the  capital,  clever,  very  bitter  (but 
well  disposed  to  surrender  to  their  like  many  bitters,  most  racy)  novel  of 
terms.  For  be  it  understood  that  the  '  Barchester  Towers.' 
former  regime  was  the  exact  reverse  We  might  find  a  place  upon  oiir 
of  what  the  present  one  portended,  board  before  proeeedmg  further  for 
and  the  resistence  to  new  men  ana  the  ItAj- dramatis -peraonce  of  this 
new  measures  was  about  to  be  con-  smart  and  amusing  fiction;  but^  as  the 
ducted  bv  a  consummate  tactician  and  tsde  is  in  fact  a  tSlopiadf  taking  the 
awkward  customer,  whose  grittiness  BeverendObadiah,  his  doings  and  mis- 
of  temper  was  a^ravated  by  dis-  doings,  for  the  ruling  theme,  we  mifflt 
appointment  of  obtaining  the  mitre  allow  these  to  exhibit  themsdves  in 
himself,  Archdeacon  Grantly,  son  of  those  parts  of  the  hero's  career  where 
the  deceased  prelate.  Quite  certain  their  presence  is  essential  to  the  evo- 
of  promotion  to  his  father's  see,  by  a  lution  of  the  plot  Meanwhile  pro- 
mere  turn  of  the  die  he  was  robbea  of  oeed  we  to  note  first  of  all  those  tae- 
his  expected  promotion,  for  the  tidings  tics,  by  means  of  which  a  Iwahop's 
of  the  vacancy  at  Barchester,  in  con-  chaplam  endeavoured  to  estaUish 
sequence  of  his  father's  decease,  and  himself  in  the  virtual  supremacy  of 
those  of  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  the  Diocese  of  Barchester,  thereby  pro- 
favourable  to  his  claims,  crossed  each  voking  the  wrath  of  gods  and  idcsl 
other  on  the  road,  and  an  arch-  The  first  scene  is  in  the  bishop's  study, 
deaconry  for  life  must  bound  the  when  the  archdeacon  and  bis  fitther* 
ambition  of  the  bustling,  arrogant,  in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr  Harding,  preeent 
rather  worldly  dignitary,  whom  no-  themselves,  to  pay  their  resp^^ts  to  the 
thing  short  of  an  archbishopric  would  new  prelate,  Dr  iVoudie.  The  nana- 
have  satisfied.    But  Dr  Grantly,  with  tive  proceeds  thus:— 

his  confessed  faults,  was  an  upright  ,^     ^    ,  _     j  t%  -n-^  j-^  ^♦^^.n* 

-,1^  i,««r.«roWo  in^mA  r««np^ii  avati  Our  friends  found  Dr  Proadie  nttiiigoa 

and  honourable,  m  some  respects  even  ^^  ^j  ^  ^j^    .^  ^^^  .    j^^    ^^  ^^  -^ 

an  estimable  person,  although  greatly  j^j^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^  fo^n^^  ^^^  mt  Slot* 

given  to  domineer,  and  to  insisting  standing  on  tbe  hearth-nig,  pennasiYe  in 

upon  being  allowed  his  own  way.    It  eager,  jw*  as  the  wrcbdeaoon  used  to  rtswi; 

was  for  no  love  of  lucre  that  he  wished  but  on  the  sola  thej  also  found  Mn  Froudie, 

♦^  y^  niaVinn  nf  narphAfitpr      Hp  wiw  «"»  innovation  for  which  a  precedent  mitf>» 

to  be  Bishop  Ot  ^^^^f  J^^;, /J?^^^  in  vain  be  sooffht  in  all  the  annals  oT  tk 

his  father  s  only  child,  and  the  bishop  Barchester  bishopric.    There  she  was,  how 

had  left  him  great  wealth.    His  pre-  eyer,  aud  they  oould  only  make  the  best  of 

ferment  brought  him  in  nearly  three  her.    The  introductions  were  gone  through 

thousand  a-year,  while  the  bishopric,  inmuchfonn.   The  arehdeawn  shook  h^dta 

as  cut  down  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com-  '^^^^  ^^^^'S^^^^i^'^f  ^^„!i^'.,^S^ 

.    .         ^««\.«i„ fi^«      Tj^  ^r.n\A  Ko  ^^^  received  such  an  amount  of  greetencM 

missions,  was  only  five.    He  would  be  ^.a  due  from  a  bishop  to  a  precentor.    Hn 

a  richer  man  as  archdeacon  than  he  lordship  then  presented  them  to  his  bdj- 

oould  be  as  bishop.    But  he  certainly  wife;  the  archdeacon  firrt,  with  ardudiir 

did  desire  to  play  first  fiddle;  he  did  conal  honours,  and  then  the  precentor,  witk 

desire   to  sit  in   fuU    lawn   sleeves  diminiAed  parade.    After  this,  Mr  a^ 

amongthepeei.ofthereahn;andhe  gH^^o^ll^-^ml^  ^d^i^^ 

did  desire,  if  the  truth  must  out,  to  Proudie,  too,  in  a  louder  tone;  but  Mr  81o|)e 

be  called  *  my  lord '  by  his  reverend  took  upon  himself  the  chief  burden  of  kii 

brethren.     Accustomeo,  too,  for  years  .own  introduction.    He  had  great  pleanut 

to  govern  the  diocese  for  his  father,  j;  mjking  himself  jwqnainted  with  Bjr 

u   5rl-   o  «»ii;««  .^wiVa  *^  4)tii1  *hk  (3^^mtly;  he  had  heard  much  of  the  sith- 

it  was  a  gallmg  steoke  to  md  the  deaconVgood  works  in  that  part  of  the  4^ 

reins  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  ^^^^  ^  ^^iq^  y^\^  duties  as  arehdeaoon  had 

himself,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive  been  ezeicised  (thus  purposely  isnocin^  tb« 

court  and  reverence,  to  sink  into  a  uchdeaoon's  hitherto  unlimited  domuioB 
subordinate. 
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oTor  the  dioeeae  ti  laTge).  He  was  Aware  too.  There  is  do  hot  water  laid  on  anywhere 
tnat  bia  lordahip  depended  greatlT  on  the  above  the  gronod-floor.  Sarely  there  should 
a»aistsDoe  which  Dr  Qrantly  woold  be  able  be  the  means  of  getting  hot  water  in  the  bed- 
to  giTe  him  is  that  portion  of  his  diooeee.  rooms,  without  having  it  brought  in  jugs 
He  then  thmst  out  his  hand,  and  gnsping  from  the  kitchen.** 

th^  of  kit  new  foe^  bedewed  it  anmercifully.         *The  bishop  had  a  decided  opinion  that 

Dr  Qrantly.  in  return,  bowed,  looked  stiff,  there  should  oe  pipes  for  hot  water.    Hot 

wotraeted  ois  brows,  and  wiped  his  hand  water  was  Tefr  essential  for  the  comfort  of 

▼ith  hia   pocket* handkerohiet      Nothing  the  palace.     It  was,  indeed,  a  requisite  in 

abashed,  lix  Slope  then  noticed  the  preoen-  anv  decent  gentleman's  house, 
tor,  and  descended  to  the  grade  of  the  lower         Mr  Slope  had  remarked  that  the  coping 

clergy.    He  Rave  him  a  squeeseof  the  hand,  on  the  garden-wall  was  in  many  places  im- 

damp.  indeed,  bat  affeetionate,  and  was  Ter?  perfect. 

idad  to  make  the  aoqnaintanoe  ^  Mr  -^i  oh        *  Mrs  Proudie  had  discovered  a  large  hole, 

yes,  Mr  Harding;  he  had  not  exactly  caught  evidently  the  work  of  rats,  in  the  servants* 

theaameL     *'moentor  in  the  cathedral,**  hall. 

ranaised  Mr  Slope.    Mr  Harding  confessed        *  The  bishop  expressed  an  utter  detesta- 

tlist  sack  was  the  humble  sphere  of  his  tion  of  rats.   There  was  nothing,  he  believed, 

verk.    "Some  pariah  duty  as  weU,"  sug-  in  this  world,  that  he  so  mudh  hated  as  a 

9Bited  Mr  Slope.   Mr  Harding  acknowledged  rat. 

the  diminntiTe  incumbency  of  St  Cuthbert's,        'Mr  Slope  had,  moreover,  observed  that 

Ht  Slope  then  left  him  alone,  having  oonde-  the  locks  of  the  outhouses  were  very  imper- 

acended  nfficiently,  and  joined  the  conver-  feet;  he  might  specify  the  coal-cellar  and  the 

Ation  among  the  higher  powers.'  wood-house. 

,  *Mrs  Proudie  had  also  seen  that  those  on 

Bot  the  bishop's  chaplain  was  de-  the  doors  of  the  servants'  bedrooras  were  in 

tennined  to  show  the  archdeacon  that  ^°  eqiudlv  bad  condition;  indeed  the  locks 

be  himself  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  ^^  through  the  house  were  old-fashioned  and 

t^he  Alpha  and  Omega  there;^  ""^'rSTishop  thought  that  a  great  deal 

be  neither  courted  the  inenosmp  nor  depended  on  a  good  lock,  and  quite  as  much 

caredafigfor  the  enmity  of  that  dig-  on  the  key.  He  had  observed  that  the  fault 

sitary.    H«  therefore  treads  gratm-  ^ery  often  lay  with  the  key,  especially  if  the 

tously  and  insultmgly  upon  the  arch-  ^i»  ^«'«  '^  *°y  T^^y  twisted. 

WscomB,intKtm^^  ofgJlJ^rThW^L^^^^^^ 

tender  of  all  a  clergyman  sexpenences  interrupted  by  the  archdeacon,  who  sue* 

—dilapidations;    and   catechises  and  oeeded  in  expkining  that  the  diocesan  archi- 

finds  tault  after  the  following  fashion,  tect,  or  rather  his  foreman,  was  the  person 

the  lady  adding  to  the  tale  of  griev-  *<>  ^"^^^^  ?*  i'?^^  '^ji^'  *5?^  ^^""^ 

«n/wM     .«^     i,r»   «..^»;^^<k«4>    a^i^aa  "®*  ^  wrantW,  had  inquired  as  to  the  com* 

tooes,    and    her   acquiescent   spouse  fonof  thepalkie  merefyasapoint  of  com- 

rabmiasively  echomg  her  complamte.  piiment    He  was  sorry,  howVrcr,  that  so 

Slope  speaks: —  many  things  had  been  fuund  amiss;  and  then 

ittfRi       X  .^^  XT      ..u  I'l,   i.^  1»«  roM  from  his  chair  to  escape.'    • 

There  is  one  point  I  wonld  like  to  men-  ^ 

tion,  Mr  Archdeacon.  Hia  lordship  asked  So  much  for  a  first  interview  he- 
me to  step  through  the  premises,  and  I  see  tween  the  belligerent  pwties.  We 
^^e^  Italia  in  the  second  stable  are  not  scarcely  wonder  at  the  archdeacon's 

•  *  Why,  there's  standing  tiieie  for  a  doaen  exclamation  of '  Good  heavens !  *  when 

hones,"  said  the  archdeacon.  he  escaped  from  the  presence,  and  at 

"*  Perhaps  m>/'  said  the  other;  **indeed>  his  less  courtly  than  expressive  desie- 

I've  no  doubt  of  it;  but  visiters,  you  know,  nation  for  the  bishop  of  *  Idiot !'    Of 

oftenwquiresomuch  accomm(>dation.  There  Mr  Slope  he  said  to  his  companion,  in 

"^^^^^^l^^^^J^^"^     ''^'  the  fulfoutburst  of  his  wrat\,  '  He  is 

vsjB  bring  tneir  own  norses.  ,«  ^  ai.  i.i     \.    x-  i        "^  « 

'Dr  Grantly  promised  that  due  provision  tp  ^^^  thoroughly  bestial  creature 

for  the  reUtives'  horses  should  be  made,  as  that  ever  I  set  my  eyes  upon;*  while 

&r  St  least  as  the  extent  of  the  original  her  ladyship  obtained  a  title,  prudently 

rtabic  building  would  aUow.   He  would  him-  suppressed  by  the  historian,  but  which 

•^-A^d^r^h^hSn^T^^^^^^^  we  shrewd^  suspect,  notwithste^^^^ 

tinued  Mr  Slope;  "there  is  really  hardly  *lA  his  venerableness  s  sense  of  deco- 

rooo  for  a  second  carriage  m  the  large  coach*  rum,  was  a  monosyllable  beginning 

honse,  and  the  smaller  one,  of  course,  holds  with  a  letter  very  near  the  nead  of 


"^v^TI  *u         m    v.  ^  .    *i.    1  j      the  alphabet  The  scabbard,  however, 
whaterer,  bat  m  the  kitehen  and  passages,    tween  both  parties;  and  sooner  might 


Sorely  the  palace  should  have  been  fitted    fire  and  water  coalesce,  than  the  new 
thnngh  witL  pipes  lor  gas,  and  hot  water    tenants  of  the  palace  and  the  arch- 
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deacon,  who  had  spent  all  hiB  days  in  of  the  afed  woald  be  oninfed.  mdtiie  miiKb 

undisputed  pre-eminence  and  hkhest  ofreBP^BUbtemcnwonldbesiiocked.  Tha>s 

ATT¥>Mafinn  ihtxn^  ^^'^  many,  be  WM  aware,  of  no*  nffiaeot 

^fS^J^-    M?^'    •     ••.      r                .  calibre  ofAongbt  to  peroeiTe,  of  not  TOffident 

This  was  the  bepningof  sorrows:'  education  to  iTnow,  tbat  a  mode  of  lerTice, 

worse  was  to  follow.     The  bishop,  wbich  waa  effectiTe  wben  ootwaid  cere- 

doubtless  at  Obadiah's  suggestion,  had  moniea  were  of  more  moment  tban  inwai^ 

intimated  to  the  dean,  that,  with  the  fcelingf »  had  become  all  bat  barbaroiu  at  a 

^^l^^  i'^l'  ^'^  1^"  ^  ^^  S?4li:rw"^of1Set?n]^^ 

dence,  his  chaplam  would  preach  in  fijl  intoUigibly  into  the  listenePi  heart 

the  catneoial  next  Sunday.  Formerly  the  religion  of  the  mnltitude  had 

been  an  affidr  of  the  imMyi»^tjmi'  now,  ia 

'  All  Bareberter  went  to  hear  ICr  Slope--  SSl  r^^^'*  m*?^^"'  "T^ 

eitiier  for  that,  or  to  gate  at  the  new  biJiop.  S^ iS^^/^^Y^iif'''  *  ^JTJ^*'" 

AU  the  beat  binnetaV  the  dty  were  there,  Si^:;?;^^  w°'^^;i^'^^  ^''Si?'*^ 

and,  moreoTer,  aU  the  best  ^oear  clerical  if  "^^^  ^•^^  ^^  underrtani     The  worb 

hatiH    NotastaUbnthaditofitSngocctt-  ^l^J^ll^.TTS^i'Sy'^Ki^^^'"*^  l'^ 

pant;  for  though  aome  of  the  prebendaries  25^  ""^  J'^^L"?  w  ^*I  ''^  7^2 

inight  be  away  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  their  I^Z?5.!yfi!  !!l«-"*^J?A~^']S'  ^ 

pllS^es  were  fified  by  bfethren,  who  f(ocked  ^!^^^^J^^;^^i;S!^,'Z 

intoBarGhesterontheoocasion.  Thedeanwaa  l^^li?  thev  were  wodnoed  wi^  aU  the 

there,  a  heavy  old  man-now  too  old,  indeed,  »>««t™o«»  «J>*nna  of  mdody ! "  *c. 

toattindfrequentlyinhisplaoe-andsowS  v^A^^il^JS!^??  V^T^*^^ 

the  archdeaoSn;  soalso  were  the  chancellor,  f^l^^!!!^'^^^i:I^^!T''^^^' 

the  treasurer,  the  precentor,  sundry  canoni  "L  "J  StJSf-^Sii  ^^  *  "^"^ 

and  minor  cakons,  knd  ever^  lay  member  of  ♦S?^»5*P^'"^t"l?  i"  ^^  """^a"^' 

the  choir,  prepar^  to  sing  the  new  bishop  Jtr^^^'^^^r''  ''**''r^***  ^^'^  ^1" 

in  with  dw  m2ody  and  h^onioua  ezpref  Jf,  •^"S!?  ^^  ^««; I«^»^,f«^«f»  ''{^  » 

don  of  sacred  wel(ime.  Ibll  ^n^iction  of  ihmr  ezceUence  for  all  in- 

'The  service  was   extremely  weU  oer-  l^S^lS'"'^*^^  Thistoo^msuchaniaD, 

formed.    Such  was  always  the  ^  at  B^-  tf^^Jl?'^'^^ ''^'^\^* 

Chester,  as  the  musical  education  of  the  choir  Sirj^ferj^^fl^'^^  J***?!^ 

had  been  good,  and  the  voices  had  been  care.  ^^^Zr^^  ^^\!^J!itFj  ^%.^ 

fuUy  select.    The  psalms  were  beautifuUy  iJl£i^**J3^LJS"5L*^*.;  *  J^^^v  ^^ 

chanted;  the  '  Te  Delam^was  magoificently  ww««>d  seigmore)  had  to  sit  through  it ! 

Bong;    .    .    .    So  the  service  went  on,  and  xi.  a^^.^  xv  •        j*                j     v^  4. 

at  Uwt  Mr  Slope  got  into  the  pulpit    ...  ,.  "  *»*«*  ^^^  patience,  no  doubt,  to 

Mr  Slope,  in  commencing  his  sermon,  showed  listen  to  a  yarn  of  such  indisputable 

BO  slight  tact  in  his  ambiguous  manner  of  wild  hemp  as  this;  and  'abominable' 

hintui  that,  humble  as  he  was  himself,  he  was  the  best  word  it  got  from  a  whole 

stood  there  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  iUna>  Aha.nfjkr  iti   ^nnlAirA   d^ai^bowI.    ^^ 

trious  divine  who  sat  opposite  to  him;  and  !?tP*®!.i?  ^^^7     "*?"™^  «f 

havingpremi8ed8omuoh,hegaveforthavery  compamed  With  ttie  resolve  never  to 

accurate  definition  of  the  oonanct  which  that  Admit  Mr  Chaplain  mto  the  cathedrsl 

prelate  would  r^oice  to  see  in  the  clergymen  pulpit  again.    The  very  bishop,  good 

now  brought  under  his  jttriadietiOT.    It  is  easy  man,  who  had  never  expected 

K^llJ!ST^^J^:J^\^u  P««5W«"»^  this  tirade,  and  whose  very  hair  rtood 

Insisted  upon  were  exactly  those  which  were     ^^  ^«  j  «*  *V.^ ^^ jt^  'i.^    -Iv     iL- v 

most  distasteful  to  the  dergy  of  the  diocese,  ??  ^^  *J  ^^  ^^  audacity  with  which 

and  meet  averse  totheirpr»?ioeand opinions;  p^  chaplam  threw  immeasurable  diit 

and  that  all  those  Mculiar  habito  and  privi>  in  the  faces  of  the  assembled  cieTgy, 

1ms  which  have  alwaya  been  dear  to  high-  was  SO  confounded,  that  he  pronounced 

!iS!3i  rf^'iiSi  *^u^^  7^^  ?  "*l''  tbe  benediction  at  the  cloro  in  a  man- 

acandalously  called  the  high  and  dry  church,  „_«  x- ,  ;^fe„-«,  4.^  ai^^I  l!i^v        ^^ 

wereridicJed,abused.anlthematii4d.  Now  ner  far  infenor  to  that  which  previous 

theclergymenoftheDiooraeofBarchesterare  Pnctioe  m  his  studv  had  led  him  to 

allofthehighanddryehureh.    ...    He  hope.    He  was  half  inclined  to  dis- 

epnld  not  eactly  say,  preaehing  finom  a  oa-  avow  his  chaplain's  eflftision ;  but  M18 

^ednlj>ulpit.^at  chanting  should  be  ab^.  Proudie  at  once,  governed  by  the  sdn- 

doned  m  cathedral  services.    ...    He  ^^^4^  «*  r_..      _  __   \L     '2lI   ""^.^  . 

could,  however,  and  did,  aUude  with  heavy  ^^%  f  f  her  own  convictions  that 

denundations  to  the  practice  of  intoning  in  ^oaauUi  8  sentiments  were  correct— 

parish  churches,  although  the  practice  was  for  she  too  was  Low  Church — and  by 

all  but  unknown  ia  the  diocese:  and  from  a  detennination  to  uphold  the  chap- 

?^^^t?Tl**ir''*"ii!^**  undue  pwpon.  lain  of  her  own  selection,  settled  the 

derance  which  he  asserted  music  had  over  ^m^^,^;^^  ;•,  nu-^:*.!**-  ^.t?  ^^^r^  "^ 

meaning  m  the  beautiful  service  which  thCT  g^ertion  m  Obadiah  8  fe vour  at  ono, 

had  just  heaid.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  **th4  by  challenging  his  lordship  after  eer- 

the  practioea  of  our  anceston  could  not  be  B^on  with — 

abandoned  at  a  momenl'anotioe;  tbeMiagii  *  Bishop,  did  you  ever  bear  a  more 
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sablime,  more  spirit-moving,  more  ap-  schools  (his  piece  de  resistance)  had 

propriate  disoourse  than  that]'  been  neglectecL    Wherefore,  with  the 

'Well,  my  love ! — ha — hum — he !'  easily  convinced,  especially  with  some 

The  bishop  did  not  know  what  to  ladies  of  the  upper  classes.  JVIr  Slope 

say.    The  lady,  not  to  be  diverted  soon  became  a  kind  of  oracle, 

from  her  object,  returned  to  the  chai^ge.  But  the  ladies,  after  all,  were  to 

'I  hope,  my  lord,  you  do  not  mean  prove  his  bane,  as  to  what  mortal 

to  say  you  dimpprove  ?'  nave  they  not  proved  such,  from  Adam 

There  was  a  look  about  the  lady's  in  paradise,  down  to  the  last  victim 
eye  which  did  not  admit  of  my  lord's  of  Jack  Ketch,  who  warns  the  wit- 
disapproving  at  that  moment  He  nesses  of  his  exit  to  beware  of  the 
felt  that,  if  he  intended  to  disapprove,  girls?  The  Reverend  Obadiah,  being 
it  must  be  now  or  never;  but  ne  also  a  man,  had  no  olyection  to  loveliness 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  now.  It  was  in  woman;  and  being  a  waiter  upon 
not  in  him  to  say  to  the  wife  of  his  fortune,  would  naturally i)refer  towed 
bosom  that  Mr  Slope's  sermon  was  beauty  allied  with  certain  indispen- 
ill-timed,  impertinent  and  vexatious,  sables  for  comfortable  housekeeping, 

*  No — no !  replied  tne  bishop.  '  No;  in  the  shape  of  money  in  the  funos,  or 
I  can't  say  I  disapprove.  A  verv  acres  equivalent  thereta  And  in  this 
dever  sermon;  and  very  well  intended:  there  was  nothing  wrong,  provided 
and,  I  daresay,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  the  indispensable  condition  of  t^ec- 
good.'  tion  for  tne  lady  selected  accompanied 

This  last  praise  was  added,  seeing  the  personal  and  pecuniary  charms  of 

that  what  he  had  already  said  by  no  the  individual,  so  as  to  relieve  the 

means  satisfied  Mrs  Proudia  connection  of  an  entirely  mercenary 

*  I  hope  it  will,'  said  sha  *  And  I  character.  An  unexceptionable  party 
am  sure  it  was  well  deserved.  Did  presented  itself  in  Barchester,  in  the 
you  ever,  in  your  life,  bishop,  hear  shape  of  a  young  widowed  daughter 
anything  so  like  play-acting  as  the  of  precentor  Hiutling,  possessing,  in 
way  in  which  Mr  Hardine  sings  the  admtion  to  remarkable  personal  at- 
litanyf  I  shall  beg  Mr  Slope  to  con-  tractions,  a  jointure  of  a  thousand 
tinne  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  sub-  a-^ear;  tne  lady  being,  moreover,  one 
ject  till  all  that  is  altered.  We  will  of  those  sweet  natural  characters 
have,  at  any  rate,  in  our  cathedral  a  which,  being  guileless  themselves, 
decent,  godly,  moaest  morning-service,  think  all  others  free  from  guile,  ana 
There  must  be  no  more  play-acting  have  a  special  aptitude  for  oelieving 
here  now.'  And  so  the  lady  rang  for  in  der^^en.  This  not  particularly 
lonch.  interestmg,  but  very  agreeable,  person, 

The  bishop  knew  more  about  cathe-  whose  history  is  told  in  the  novel  of 
drals,  and  deans,  and  precentors,  and  *  The  Warden,'  a  clever  tale  by  ^  Trol- 
chorch-flervices  than  his  wife  did,  and  lope,  which  is  a  proper  prelude  to  *  Bar- 
also  more  of  a  bishop's  powers;  but  he  Chester  Towers/was  one  of  Mr  Slope's 
thought  it  better  at  present  to  let  the  partisans,  in  tne  sense  of  giving  nim 
matter  dn^.  credit  for  pure  motives  and  honest  zeal, 

Bat  Slope  had  gained  two  or  three  but  without  a  particle  of  affection  for 

pointa.    He  had  snubbed  the  clergy  the  man.    But  upon  her  the  Reverend 

in  their  own  quarters;  even  amongst  Obadiah  fixed  his  eyes  as  an  eligible 

l^em  he  had  secured  a  small  follow-  parti  with  whom  to  strike  up  a  some- 

in£,  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  what  closer  alliance.  The  means  upon 

fishes  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  which  he  nuunly  relied  to  recommend 

to  dispense;  and  especially  Had  ne  se-  himself  to  her  regard  was,  to  obtain 

cored  a  party  in  the  city,  amongst  for  her  father,  the  Eev.  Mr  Harding, 

those  good,  conscientious  people  who  the  wardenship  of  an  hospital  then 

are  ready  to  follow  any  new  leader  vacant,  and  which  he  had  resigned  on 

with  pretensions  to  more  than  com-  account  of  conscientious  scruples  once 

mon  jseaL     What  the  modem  Gki-  before.    The  objections  havmg  been 

nialiel  had  said  in  his  sermon  was  overmled,  Mr  H.  was  now  prepared 

perfectly  true,  that  in  Bardiester  they  to  resume  his  wardenship;  and  his 

had  gone  asleep  in  their  old  hum-  son-in-law,  the  archdeacon,  was  most 

dram  way  of  proceeding;  and  Sabbath  anxious  he  should  be  iq>poinied;  but,  as 
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it  rested  in  the  bishop's  gift,  and  must  in  Bertie  Stanhope  to  blame;  his  free- 
come  more  or  less  directly  through  dom  of  manner  and  pleasantness  of 
Mr  Slope's  hands,  both  were  reluctant  aspect  securing  him,  besides,  a  lai^ 
to  make  application  at  the  i^dace.  measure  of  popularity  in  general  so- 
But  Mr  Slope,  anxious  to  obtain  the  ciety. 

fair  daughter's  good-will,  was  deter-  But  the  younger  sister  Madeline  is 
mined  to  signalise  his  zeal  in  her  ser-  the  one  who  plaved  the  most  impor- 
vice  by  obtaming  the  appointment  for  tant  part  in  relation  to  Mr  Slope's 
her  father;  and  but  for  certain  mis-  fortunes.  Madeline  Stanhope,  who 
chances  that  were  written  in  the  book  went  abroad  with  her  family  when 
of  fate,  and  a  fair  mischief  that  some  she  was  seventeen,  and  now  returned 
unfriendly  demon  flung  in  his  way,  he  at  twenty-nine,  had  *  the  fatal  gift  of 
might  have  succeeded.  beauty,*  and,  by  her  uncontrolled  in- 
Sailing  with  favoiuuble  breeze  into  dulgence  of  the  love  of  adndration  in 
port,  powerful  from  position,  popular  the  circles  of  her  Italian  sojourn,  had 
talent,  Mrs  Proudie*s  graoes,  his  Imow-  rather  soiled  the  precious  casket  of 
ledge  of  mankind,  ana  unbending  self*  her  maiden  reputation.  At  last  she 
wil^  how  failed  the  good  ship  Oradiah  married  an  adventurer,  a  captain  in 
Slope  of  reaching  its  destination?  the  Pope's  guard,  who  deserted  her, 
What  Syrtis  of  sand,  what  Acrocerau-  or  whom  she  deserted,  on  the  birth  of 
nian  rock,  what  hidden  reef  or  shoal,  a  girL  The  signora  sought  refuge 
bewrayed  the  hopes  of  the  sanguine  with  her  babe  under  the  parental  roof, 
chaplain,  and  mocked  his  cares?  That  and  made  that  her  future  home,  hav- 
be  it  ours  now  to  tell,  a  warning  against  ing  been,  however,  in  some  mysterious 
levity  in  men,  and  coquetry  in  women,  way  or  other,  deprived  of  the  use 
ijoiong  the  dignified  der^  of  Bar-  of  net  lower  limbs  during  her  l»icf 
Chester  was  a  Prebendary  Stanhope,  sojourn  with  her  husband.  To  the 
just  returned  from  Italy,  after  a  resi-  histoiy  of  that  period  she  never  re- 
dence*  of  twelve  years,  ei^oying  the  ferred^  but  contented  herself  with 
rfoZc«/arnujn<^  of  that  delicious  dime,  retaimng  the  name  upon  her  csrd, 
This  respectable-looking  old  gentleman  which  was  surrounded  with  a  deep 
had  an  equally  respectable  lady  for  border  of  gilding,  and  crowned  with  a 
wife,  and  three  children,  two  daugnters  coronet, 
and  a  son,  who  figure  somewhat  pro-  *  La  Sigpon  Madeline, 
minently  in  our  history.  The  eldest  „  /^S!^^^^' 
dau^ter,  now  of  thirtv-five  yeare  of  ^***  Stanhope, 
ase,  was  the  real  head  and  manager  But,  though  she  could  forget  her 
01  the  house,  in  the  utter  indolence  harsh -tempered  and  oily -mannered 
and  incapacity  of  her  lady  mamma,  husband,  sne  coidd  not  forget  her  per- 
Her  brother  Ethelbert,  or  Bertie,  as  sonal  aavanta^,  nor  those  arts  of 
he  was  called,  was  an  idle,  worthless  allurement  which  she  had  practised 
being,  with  little  positive  vice,  but  so  with  such  dangerous  facility  abroad, 
fiivdous  and  unthinking,  that  nothing  She  had  the  beauty  of  the  serpent  and 
wxmld  induce  him  to  seek  to  earn  his  his  cunning.  Copious  rich  brown  hair, 
own  bread.  He  was  destined  origin-  in  Grecian  bandeaux,  lay  on  a  fore- 
ally  for  the  church,  which  he  forsook  head  beautiful  from  its  contour  and 
for  the  bar,  which  he  forsook  for  Qer^  its  pearly  whiteness.  Her  eyes  werp 
man  philosophy,  which  he  forsook  for  long,  and  hurge,  and  marvellously 
paintmg,  at  Rome,  which  he  forsook  bright— bright  as  Lucifer*B.  in  the 
to  turn  Jesuits  which  he  forsook  to  depth  of  their  lustre  and  flash  of  their 
turn  Jew  in  Rdestine  while  on  a  fire.  l>iilent,  wit,  and  passion  were 
mission  to  convert  the  Jews,  which  depicted  there,  together  with  oounijge, 
he  forsook  to  turn  Christian  again,  cunning,  and  tlie  lov«  of  mischief, 
which  he  forsook  to  turn  sculptor,  They  were  dreadful  eves  to  look  at, 
which  he  forsook  to  live  under  his  irresistible  in  their  rascination,  yet 
father's  roof,  at  his  father^s  expense;  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  eyelashes 
his  father,  from  the  expensive  habits  were  long  and  perfect,  and  the  Ions, 
of  them  ail,  hem^  in  habitual  difiicul-  steady,  unabashed  gaze  with  which 
ties.  Beyond  this  want  of  self-respect  she  would  look  into  tiie  face  of  her 
and  independence,  there  was  not  much  admirer,  attracted  while  it  frightened 
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liim.    She  wfts  a  baailisk,  from  whom  torn  lace  from  the  castor,  but  be  looked  as 

no  ad^t  lover  of  beauty  could  make  ^^^^^  ''^^  imploring  pardon  from  a 

escape:    Nose  and  mouth,  teeth  and  *  »« unhand  it,  air  I"  said  Mrs  Pioudie. 

chin,  neck  and  bust,  were  perfect,  From  what  scrap  of  dramatic  poetry  she  had 

more  bo  now  at  ei^t-and-twenty  than  extracted  the  word  cannot  he  said,  but  it 

when  die  was  eignteen.    What  won-  m^t  have  rested  on  her  memonr,  and  now 

der  that,  with  such  charms  dowing  in  aeemed  opportunely dignifi^  to 

,      y^      J      rV"  *'"«j**^  6*"",*^***  • "  I U  fly  to  the  looms  of  the  funes  to  re- 

her  face,  and  with  such  defonmty  de-  j,  ^^  dinage,  if  you'U  only  forgive  me," 

stroymg  her  figure,  she  should  resolve  „id  Bthelbert,  still  on  his  knees. 

to  be  seen,  but  only  to  be  seen  reclin-  *"  Unhand  it,  sir!"  said  Mrs  Froudie, 

ing  on  a  sofa.  ^th  redoubled  emphasis,  and  all  but  furiuus 

Tom  we  now  to  an  adventure  in  ?«$•    This  aUusion  t<>,5«/?inee  was  a 

wi.;oi.  -1.*  «»,,w>«  K«  «/%  n^AATia  4-r.  fii^  dircct  mockery,  aud  utended  to  turn  her  into 

whidi  she  %ur^  by  no  means  to  the  ridicule.  So  at  least  it  seemed  to  her.  "Un- 

oltuDate  advantage   of  Mr   Fnvate  bandit,  sir!"  she  almost  screamed. 

Chaplain  Slope.  * "  Irs  not  me;  it's  the  cursed  sofi^"  said 

The  bosliop's  lady  deems  it  expe-  Bertie,  looking  imploringly  in  her  fiskoe,  and 

dient  to  give  an  evening  party  at  the  ^oL^S  JP  hoth  Ms  hwds,  to  show  that  he 

amongst  the  invited  are  Dr  Stanhope  « Heroupon  the  signora  laughed;  not  loud 

and  bis  family.    The  signora  resolved  indeed,  but  yet  audibly.    And  as  tiie  tigress 

on  being  present,  after  some  compU-  b«refb  of  her  youns  will  turn  with  eaual 

mcntaiT  negotiation  with  the  chap-  g^e'.o'i  *°y  "^^  /««*'  ^  .^^«J?' 

bun;d^rt^^^  dW^sSS'^rA^^/ofdtep^^ 

her  recumbent  n^e,  and  is   bomeof  ©fprose  to  tell  of  the  fire  which  flashed  from 


four'  into  the  orawing-room.     The  her  eves, 

singularity  of  the  introduction  awakens  *Tiie  signora  stared  her  full  in  the  face 

a  univerBal  interest^  which  the  elegant  [or  *  moment,  and  then  turning  to  her 

attire  and  faultless  loveliness  of  the  brolJ^ei;.  ^aid,  playfuUy,    Bertie,  you  idiot, 

invalid  made  universal  and  profound  *  « By  this  time  the  bishop,  and  Mr  Slope, 

admnation.  But  the  room  was  crowded  and  her  three  daughters,  were  around  her, 

and  warm,  and  the  sofa  inconveniently  and  had  oc^ected  togeUier  the  wide  ruins  of 

placed,  wherefore  her  brother  Bertie  her  magnifioence.    The  girls  feU  into  cir- 

volunteers  to  improve  its  position:-  ?^u^^er^i^;  rtt^^^^ 

'-Tske  care,  Madeline,"  said  he;   and  they  left  the  recgption-room  in  a  manner  not 

tarW  to  Srhi  rector,  liided,  "just  help  f^^S^^^SJlJ^^ViSv  h^^^^     ^''''*^ 

ttewiSi  a  slight  push."  had  to  retire  and  re-array  herself . 

'The  rector's  wmght  was  resting  on  the 

*>&,  and  unwittingly  lent  all  its  impetus  to  Such  an  incident  might  have  dis- 

•pceicrate  and  increase  the  motion  which  turbed  the  equanimity  of  a  temper 

^>  mtentiOTially  originated.     The  8o&  ^^j^h  more  serene  than  that  of  the 

^t^m.  T^^^^m!"  ^^:5J  t^op's  hidy     The  contrast  between 

WM  itaoding  with  Mr  Slope  in  front  of  the  Madelme   and  herself  was  sadly  m 

B^nora,  and  had  been  trying  to  be  conde*  disfavour  of  the  latter;  and  she  felt  it. 

Mending  and  sociable;  but  she  was  not  in  The  questionable  reputation  of  the 

the  best  (rf  tempts,  for  she  found  that,  g^eat,  and  her  saucy  laugh,  might 

&-iiSrio'°Mr'8!&*'M^  KveWorgiven  Jut  ttfe  ^aSss 

WIS  a  &Toiirite,  no  doubt,  but  Mrs  ProucCe  elegance  of  her  appomtments,  and  the 

W  no  idea  of  being  less  thought  of  than  the  dazzling  beauty  of  her  face,  were  not 

chaphun.    She  was  boning  to  be  stiff,  to  be   forgiven.     We   must  do   the 

^tdy  and  offended,  when  mfortunately  gignora  the  justice  of   copying  her 

Jbe  castor  of  the  sofa  caught  itself  in  her  ^          . -i     -^  .   +.      same  ti ml  w« 

laoe  tnin,  and  carried  away  there  is  no  say-  ^^^^  ^.'^^  *^   }^%  ^*°^5         ^ 

m  hov  muck  of  her  nrniture.    Gathers  &^^  &  l^t  to  OUT  lady-readers  on  cos- 

v«re  heard  to  go,  stitches  to  ccaoh,  plaits  tume: — 
to  fly  open,  flounces  were  seen  to  tall,  and 

mdths  to  expose  themselTes;  a  lone  ruin  *  It  was  white  Tolret,  without  any  other 

of  rest  hoe  disfigured  the  caipet,  and  still  gsrniture  than  rich  white  lace,  worked  with 

dug  to  the  vile  wheel  on  wnidh  the  sofis  pearls  across  her  bosom,  and  the  same  round 

BUTTed.    .    .     .   Bertie,  when  he  saw  what  the  armlets  of  her  dress.    Across  her  brow 

he  had  dme,  rushed  over  the  so^  and  threw  she  wore  a  band  of  red  veWet,  on  the  centre 

himself  on  one  knee  before  the  offended  lady,  of  which  shone  a  magnificent  Cupid  ui  mosaic, 

Hia  object,  donbtiess,  was  to  Ubtfate  the  the  tints  of  whose  wbgs  were  of  the  moat 
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lovely  anre,  and  the  oolour  of  his  chabby  bishop's  ^e,  aod  tondung  the  bishop's  sra 

cheeks  the  dearest  pink.    On  the  one  ann,  with  her  hand. 

which  her  position  required  her  to  ezposei  *  The  bishop  was  bat  a  man,  and  said  she 

she  wore  three  magnificent  bracelets,  each  of  might.    After  all,  what  was  it  but  a  request 

different  stones,   ^neath  her,  on  the  so&y  that  he  would  confirm  her  danghterV-a  re- 

and  oyer  the  cushion  and  head  of  it,  was  quest,  indeed,  Teiy  nnneoessarj  to  niske,  m 

spread  a  crimson  silk  mantle  or  shawl,  which  £e  should  do  so,  as  a  matter  ofooaiBe,  if  Uk 

went  under  her  whole  body,  and  oonoealed  young  lady  came  forward  in  the  usoalf  war. 

her  feet    Dressed  as  she  was,  and  looking  *  "The  blood  of  Tiberius."  aaid  the  ai^ 

as  she  did,  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  motionless,  nora,  in  all  but  a  whisper,  **the  blood  of  Tibe- 

with  the  pure  brilliancy  of  her  white  dress  rius  flows  in  her  Tdns.    She  is  the  Isit  of 

brought  out  and  strengthened  hv  the  colour  the  Neros ! " 

beneath  it  with  that  tovely  head^  and  those  *  The  bishop  had  heard  of  the  last  of  tbt 

large,  bold,  bright,  staring  eyes,  it  was  im-  Yisigotha,  and  had  floaftLog  in  his  beam  some 

possible  that  either  man  or  woman  ahould  do  indistinct  idea  of  the  last  of  the  Mohicasij 

other  than  look  at  her.'  but  to  have  the  last  of  the  Neroe  thus  broogbt 

Thus  the  Circe  of  that  circle  ahed  hefcTOhim^P»ableMingwasTerystsggcru^ 

her  spells  on  every  one  around  her,  "'Sm       -n        ^*  v    •»     ^  *v    • 

and  pVepared  her  g^  n««.^£'a'2!l^"*  ^""^    — ithe««. 

nooent  bishop  himself:—  <*<  See  wbomt"  asid  the  Inahop. 

*"0h!  mv  lord,  I  amsosorr^fiarthisae-  *"M7  child/ aaid  the  mother, 

ddent,"  said  the  signora.  putting  out  her  ***  What  is  the  young  lady's  aget"  saked 

hand  so  as  to  force  the  bishop  to  take  it;  thebiahop. 

"my  brother  is  so  thoughtless.    Pray,  sit  "*8he  is  just  seren."  nid  tibe  sigMit. 

down  and  let  me  haye  the  pleasure  o^  mak*  ***  Oh,"  said  the  bisluq;),  ****^^Bg  his  besd, 

ing  your  acquaintance.     Though  I  am  so  ""she  ia  much  too  young— Yeiy  much  too 

poor  a  creature  as  to  want  a  son»  I  am  not  younAL** 

BO  selfish  as  to  require  it  all."    Madeline  *  **But  in  sunny  Italy,  you  know,  we  do 

could  always  dispose  herself  so  as  to  make  not  count  by  yean;"  and  the  aignora  gtre 

room  for  a  gentleman,  though,  as  she  de-  the  bishop  one  of  her  fery  sweetest  smila. 

dared,  the  crinoline  ot  her  lady  friends  was  *"Bat  indeed  she  is  a  deal  too  younf;/' 

mudi  too  bulky  to  be  so  accommodated.  pernsted  the  biahop.    **  We  nerer  ooafiim 

' "  It  was  soldy  for  the  pleasure  of  meet-     before ** 

ing  you  that  I  haye  had  mysdf  drag^  ***But  you  might  speak  to  her;  yonmidit 

here,"  she  continued.     *'0f  course,  with  lether  hear  from  your  CDnsecrated  lips,  uai 

your  occupation,  one  cannot  even  hope  that  she  is  not  a  castaway  beeanae  she  is  a  fio- 

jou  should  haye  time  to  come  to  us— that  man;  that  she  may  be  a  Nero,  and  yet  a 

18,  in  the  way  of  calliog.    And  at  your  Bug-  Ghriistiaa;  that  she  may  owe  her  Uack  kdi 

liahdinner-partieB  all  is  80  dull  and  80  stately,  and  dark  cheeks  to  the  blood  of  the  Pa^ 

Bo  vou  know,  my  lord,  that,  in  coming  to  Cttsaia,  and  yet  herself  be  a  child  of  grsce. 

Bngland,  my  only  consolation  has  been  the  You  will   tell  her   this,  woa^   you,  oj 

thought  that  I  should  know  yon;"  and  she  friend!" 

looked  at  him  with  the  look  <n  a  shendeyiL  *  The  friend  said  he  wovldy  and  aiked  if 

*The  biahop,  howeyer,  thought  that  she  the  child  could  say  her  mtediiam. 

looked  yeiy  like  an  angel,  and  accepting  the  * "  No,"  ssid  the  signora;  **  I  would  b(4 

proffered  seat,  sate  down  beude  her.    He  allow  hw  to  learn  lessons  audi  as  those,  iai 

uttered  some  platitude  as  to  his  deep  obli-  land  ridden  oyer  by  piriesis»  and  polluted  If 

gation  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  and  the  iddatry  of  BfOiiie.    It  is  hexe^  here  iQ 

wondered  more  and  more  who  she  waa.  Bardiester.  that  ahe  must  first  be  taugfat  to 

* "  Of  course  you  know  ray  sad  stoiyl"  she  lisp  those  ooly  words.    Oh,  that  you  coald 

continued.  be  ner  instructor ! " 

*The  bishop  didn't  know  a  word  of  it.  *Now,  Dr  Proudie   oertainly  liked  the 

He  knew,  howeyer,  or  thought  he  knew,  lady;  but,  seeing  that  he  waa  a  bishop,  it 

that  she  couldn't  walk  intoa  room  like  other  was  not  probable  that  he  waa  going  to  »- 

people,  and  so  made  the  most  of  that.    He  struct  a  httle  girl  in  the  first  radimeatt  of 

put  on  a  look  of  ine&ble  distress,  and  said  her  oatedusm:  so  he  said  he'd  send  a  tesdier. 

that  he  was  aware  how  Qod  had  afflicted  **'Bnt^u'llBeeheryoniad£,  my  lord!" 

her.  *The  biahoD  said  he  would,  but  when 

*The  signora  iust  touched  the  comer  of  diouM  he  call! 

her  eyes  with  the  most  loydy  of  pocket-  ***  At  papa'a  house,"  said  the  ngaoca,wi(b 

haadkerehiefr.    Tes,  she  said,  she  had  heen  anairof  some  little  suzpriae at  tMqaesti«. 


aordy  tried— tried,  she  thought,  beyond  the        *  The  biahop  actoaUy  wanted  the  coun«d 
eommon  endurance  of  humanity;  but  while    to  ask  her  who  was  ner  papa;  ao  be  ns 


her  child  waa  left  to  her,  eyetythiag  was  Ibceedat  last  toleate  her  without  iathnmiag 

left.    "Oh,  my  lord,"  she  ezdaimed,  ^yoa  the  aysteiy.    Mis  Proudie^  in  h«  seooad 

mustseethatin&nt— thelastbodofawott-  best,  had  now  retonied  to  the  iqobis,  asd 

diottstree;  youmustletamother  hope  that  her  husband  thou^  it  as  wdl  that  1m 

you  will  lay  your  hdyhaada  on  her  innoosBt  ahould  not  remain  u  too  dose  CDnyenAaB 

need,  and  oonaeeiate  her  fior  female  yirtnea.  infth  the  laily  whom  his  wifii  anMared  w 

l^y  I  hope  itr*  ml  abe»  looking  into  the  hoU  in  mch  dight 
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Hub  is  capital,  amnBUig,  and  fard-    fifty  miniitei  before  she  escaped^  and  efven 
cal:  but  pernaps  better  remama.    No    tbennnfed.  ^  «■«,«,, 

net,  and  sbe  tried  ner  fascinations  her  alave  esoaping  towarda  the  door,  with 

npoii  the  ehaplaiiL  atores  of  pnmaiona  held  high  abo^e  the 

heads  of  the  guests. 

*Mr  Siom,  in  the  meaatime,  bad  taken  *Mr  Slope  explained  that  the  Signora  Ne- 

the  seat  meh  the  bishop  had  Taotted  oa  roni  waa  in  want  of  her  supper, 

t^  ognoim's  8oft»  and  remained  with  that  *  **  Pray,  Mr  Slope,  let  her  brother  take  it 

bdytOi  it  waa  time  to  marshal  the  folk  to  to  her/  said  Mrs  Froudie,  quite  out  load. 


rapper.    Hei  with  contented  eyes  had  ICra  **  It  is  oat  of  the  question  that  yoa  should 

mndie  seen  this.     Had  not  this  woman  be  so  employed.    Pray.  Mr  Slope,  oblige 

laughed  at  her  distress,  and  had  not  Mr  me:  I  am  sure  Mr  Stanhope  will  wait  upon 

SI0M  heaid  itt    Waa  she  not  an  intrignioe  his  sister." 

Italian  woouhb,  half  irife  and  half  not,  ML  ,  *Bthelbert  was  most  agreeably  occupied 

of  siFeetatko,  ain,  and  impodenoel    Waa  in  the  farthest  oorner  of  the  room,  making 

eke  not  hamUy  bedisened  with  TeWet  and  himself  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  Mrs 

pearb— with  T^Tet  and  pearls,  too,  which  Proudie's  Toungest  daughter, 

ud  not  been  tomoiF  her  Dsekl    AboreaU.  **' I  ooold  not  get  out^  madam,  if  Madeline 

did  the  Bot  nretend  to  be  more  beautiful  were  starving  finr  her  supper/*  said  he:  **I 

tluji  her  neij^bonrsl     To  sa/  that  Mis  am  physieally  fixed,  unless  I  could  fly. 

Pnmdie  was  lealooa,  woold  give  a  wrong  *The  lady's  anger  was  increased  by  seemg 

idea  of  her  feeuna.    She  had  not  the  slifht-  that  her  daughter  also  had  gone  orer  to  the 

est  desire  thftt  mx  Slope  should  be  in  ToYe  enemy;  and  when  she  saw  tnat^  in  spite  of 

vith  hexielf.    Bat  she  deBdred  the  incense  her  remonstrances,  in  the  teeth  of  her  posi- 

of  Mr  Slopc/'s  Sforitnal  and  temporal  services,  tive  orders,  Mr  Slope  went  off  to  the  draw- 

kod  did  not  choose  that  they  should  be  tumea  ing-room,  the  cup  of  her  indignation  ran 


ii  Hmesxed  from  his  manner  that  he  was    it."    And  then,  after  nissing  andfummg  for 
rerr  tu  from  halting  her.  a  lew  minutes,  she  pushed  her  way  through 


'Ooiae,  Mr  Slope^"  she  said,  sweeping  the  crowd,  and  followed  Mr  Slope, 

bf ,  and  k^dnff  all  that  she  h\%,  ^  can't  yoa  *  When  she  reached  the  room  above,  she 

D»ke  Tooxseirasefbll    Do^  pray,  take  Mrs  fbund  it  absolutely  deserted,  except  by  the 

Gnn^  down  to  rapper.  **  guiltjr  pair.    The  signora  was  sitting  very 

*Mis  Gnmtly  hem,  and  escm>ed.    The  com^rtably  up  to  her  supper,  and  Mr  Slope 

VQidB  were  hardly  out  of  Mrs  Proudie's  was  leaning  over  her,  and  administering  to 

Booth,  before  the  intended  victim  had  stock  her  wanta.    Thqr  hsd  been  disoossing  the 

her  lund  throogh  the  arm  of  one  of  her  haa>  merits  of  Sabbath-day  schools,  and  the  lady 

btod't  cnnUes,  and  saved  herseUl     What  had  susgested  that^  as  she  could  not  possibly 

voold  the  archdeacon  have  said,  had  he  seen  go  to  the  children,  she  might  be  indul^  in 

her  vsiking  down-stairs  with  Mr  Slope  ?  the  wish  of  her  heart,  by  lukving  the  children 

'Mr  Slope  heard  also,  but  was  by  no  means  brought  to  her. 

10  obedient  as  was  expected.    Indeed,  the  *  "And  when  shall  it  be,  Mr  Slope)  "  said 

period  of  Mr  Slope's  obedience  to  Mrs  Proodie  she.     Mr  Slope  waa  saved  the  necessity 

vas  drawing  to  a  dose.    He  did  not  wish  of  committing|liimself  to  a  promise  by  the 

?et  to  break  with  her,  nor  to  break  with  her  entry  of  Mrs  Froudie.    She  swept  dose  up 

at  all,  if  it  coold  be  avoided;  but  he  intended  to  the  sofa  so  as  to  confront  the  guilty  pair, 

to  be  master  in  that  pahMe;  and  as  she  had  stared  full  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then 

Bade  the  same  reaohition,  it  was  not  impro-  said,  as  she  passed  on  to  the  next  room, 

hable  that  tfa^  midlit  come  to  blows.  **  Mr  Slope,  his  lordship  is  especially  desirous 

,  'Before  leaTing  toe  signora,  he  arranged  a  of  ^our  attendance  bmow:  ^ou  wul  greatly 

litUe  table  before  her,  and  bejRged  to  know  oblige  me  if  yoa  will  join  mm: "  and  so  she 

vhat  he  should  bring  her.    She  was  quite  stalked  on. 

BdifennL  she  said — ^nothinff— anything.    It  *Mr  Slope  mattered  something  in  reply, 

vag  now  she  felt  the  misery  of  her  position,  and  prepared  to  go  down-stairs.    As  for  the 

now  that  she  must  be  left  alone.    **Well,  bishop's  wanting  him,  he  knew  his  lady- 

»  little  diieken,  some  ham,  and  a  glass  or  patroness  well  enough  to  take  that  assertion 

chuapsene.'*  at  what  it  was  wortn:  but  he  did  not  wish 

*lur  Slope  had  to  explain,  not  withoat  to  make  himself  the  nero  of  a  scene,  or  to 

bloahug  for  his  pirtvon,  that  there  was  no  become  conspicoous  for  more  gallantry  tham 

chsDpsgae.  the  occasion  required. 

'Bhexry  would  do  just  as  well.    And  then  *  **  Is  she  always  like  thisi "  said  the  aig- 

Mr  Slope  descended  with  the  learned  Miss  nora. 

Trefoil  on  his  arm.    Gould  she  tell  him,  he  ***Te8,  always,  madam  I  **  said  Mrs  Ptou- 

aaked,  whether  the  ferns  of  Barsetahire  were  di^  retaming~**alway8  the  same— always 

equal  to  those  of  Camberiandl  His  strongest  equally  advexse  to  impropriety  of  condact  of 

worldly  pasnan  was  fbr  ferns:  and  baore  every  description;"  and  die  stalked  back 

*ne  ODula  soawer  Mm.  he  left  her  wedged  thxvu^h  the  room  again,  following  Mr  Sope 

Utweeathedeorandtheddeboaid.    It  was  ant  of  the  door. 
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*  The  dgnora  could  not  follow  he^  or  she  down  to  bzeak&st  a  free  man  in  tite  man- 

certainly  would  have  done  so.     £ut  ehe  ing? 

laughed  loud,  and  sent  the  sound  of  it  ring-  He  was  nearW  an  hour  later  tban  vnal, 

ing  through  the  lobby  and  down  the  stairs  when  he  betook  himself  to  rest.   Eeet!  wbat 

alter  Mrs  Proudie's  feet.    Had  she  been  aa  reetl    HowcTer,  be  took  a  couple  of  ^'^ 

active  as  Grimaldi^  she  could  probably  have  of  sheiry,  and  mounted  the  stain.    Far  be 

taken  no  better  revenge.  it  firum  us  to  follow  him  thither.     There  are 

* "  Mr  Slope/'  said  Mrs  Froudie,  catching  some  things  which  no  novelist,  no  hi|itomi|, 

the  delinquent  at  the  door,  "  I  am  surprised  should  attempt;  some  few  aoenes  in  Hfe'i 

you  should  leave  my  company  to  attend  on  drama  which  even  no  poet  should  flare  to 

such  a  painted  Jezebel  as  that"  paint    Let  that  which  passed  between  Dr 

' "  fiat  she's  lame,  Mrs  Proudie,  and  can-  rroudie  and  his  wife  on  this  night  be  under- 

not  move.    Somebody  must  have  waited  on  stood  to  be  among  them, 
her." 

'"Lame!"  said  Mr  Proudie;  "I'd  lame  Of  that  night  Ptoudie,  the  bishop, 

her,  if  she  belonged  to  me.    What  business  might  feel  disposed  to  Bl^  what  Job  m 

had  she  here  at  all  1— such  impertinence—  Arab  said  of  tne  night  of  his  birth,  *Let 

such  aflfectation  1 " '  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain 

The  chaplain,  it  will  appear  in  the  it;  let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it;  let  the 

issue,  did  himself  no  service  with  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it:  as  for 

bishop's  lady  by  this  open  defection  that  night  let  darkness  seize  upon  it; 

from  her  cause,  and  ere  long  hsid  rea-  let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of 

son  to  repent  his  infatuation.    Mean-  the  year;  let  it  not  come  into  the 

while,  they  came  to  open  hostility  number  of  the  months.*    But  the  m- 

about  the  appointment  to   Hiram  s  spiring  motive  in  the  two  worthies  vm 

Hospital  Mr  Harding  being  the  chap-  unlike;  the  patient  of  Barchester  wu 

Iain's  favourite,  actuated  by  his  de-  cowed  by  the  recollection  ~^e  p^ 

signs  on  the  widow's  jointure  and  per-  tient  of  Uz  rendered  only  indignant 

son;  and  Mr  Quiverful,  Vicar  of  Pud-  and  sad. 

dingdale,  being  the  nominee  of  the  *He  came  down  the  foUowing  monisgA 

bishop's  lady,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  ""l  and  thoughtful  man.  He  was  attenuit«d 

And   feiirtPPn   rhildrPTi       In   a  ffrand  ^  appearance,  one  might  almost  say  ea^ 

ana  lourteen  cmioren.     ^n  a  grana  ^^^   j  ^^^^^  whether  his  now  griokd 

t»urney  between  these  belhgerents  in  j^^  ^^  ^^  palpably  become  more  pty 

the  bishops  presence  and  study,  the  than  on  the  preoedmg  evening.    At  any  rate 

chaplain  remains  for  the  nonce  vie-  he  had  aeed  materiaUy.   Tears  do  not  make 

torious,  through  his  lordship's  shame  »  ™an  old  gradually  and  at  an  eves  pwt 

at  appearing  governed  by  his  wife,  ^^  ^^""^^  ^«  ^^^ff"^  "*  "^  *^S 

\i  i:trr,,  !iri.f^  r^J!Jt«>xi^  *««♦  «t3  not  so  always,  except  m  thoae  rare  esses  m 

and  through  the  admirable  tact  and  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ji^,  ^ji- 

self-possession  of  Mr  Slope.     But  wo  out  joys  and  without  sorrowa,  like  a^ege- 

betide  the  bishop,  for  the  triumphing  table.    A  man  shaU  be  posBeased  of  tsM, 

of  the  henpeckea  is  short.    A  momen-  youthful,  blooming  health  till,  it  matten  not 

tary  insurrection  is  usuaUy  visited  with  ^*^*  a|fe-7Uiirty--forty-fifty;-jhffl  cow. 

fearful  reprisals.  What  tLy  happened  rtUS^the^fi^of^SelS^lf^r^' 

to  be  in  the  present  (»^  we  may  gu^.  oulenoe,  and  the  hale  and  hearty  mas  is 

but  never  can  ascertain ;  they  are  Duried  counted  among  the  old. 

in  the  grave  of  matrimonial  privacy,  'He  came  down  and  break&ated  alone;  Mn 

and  Harpocrates  has  sealed  the  tomb,  f  ^^'^^J!,*^"*  ''""^f^' Jt^^iT  *^ 

M  thaThas  reached  the  world  is  J^nfe^ 'iti^'his't^Si^S^ 
this: — 

•After  dinner  he  returned  to  his  study,  ^Suffice  h  to  say^  that  it  ended  in 

where  Mr  Slope  soon  found  him,  and  there  Mr  Quiverful  obtaimng  the  warden- 

they  had  tea  together,  and  planned  many  ship,  and  in  Mr  Harding  being  ousted 

things.    For  some  few  minutes  the  bishop  But  how  prospered  OUT  Jockey  Sl<^'^ 

was  really  happy;  but  as  the  dock  on^e  g^^  with  the  widow f     Sooth  to  sav. 

?or:fS|Swrdlw^^n,^t^^^^  notweU;buthadheBlaj«ihis«^ 

at  his  chamber  candlestiS,  and  knew  that  like  a  true  nian,  it  IS  hard  to  sav  w 

he  must  use  it,  his  heart  sank  within  him  ther  he  might  not  have  gained  toe 

again.    He  was  as  a  ghost,  iJl  whose  power  respect  and  affection  of  the  natuial, 

of  wandering  free  through  these  upper  re-  fnmk,  and  upright  Eleanor  Bold  But 

giona  ceases  at  cock-crow;  or  rather  he  was  xi^           ii      *  71^  RitmnriL  vaa  uttffl 

the  opposite  of  the  ghost,  for  tiU  cock-crow  J?®   ^P^J^i,    i  ^^  Sf5  J?         v^ 

he  mu^again  be  a  serf .    And  would  tiiat  ^^^^  a?d  ^e  loved  JJ^elme,  while  he 

be  all?    Could  he  trust  himself  to  come  courted  Meanor.    The  signoia  pisf «<1 
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irith  him,  and  despised  him  all  the  cognised  principle  of  his  life,  against  those 

while,  as  some  'quaint  old  cruel  cox-  hiws  of  conduct  by  which  he  hoped  to  achieve 

^™V  rJ  »  Mi^™^^*^  itoolr  W«U«T»  ™«oh  higher  success.   But,  as  we  have  said, 

comb  of  a  Mower  of  Izaak  Walton  ^^  eould  not  help  himself.    Passion,  for  the 

ma^  play  with  a  ailly  gudgeon,  ere  first  time  in  his  life— passion  was  too  strong 

layiflff  him  high  and  dry,  and  gasping  for  him. 

and  aying,  on  the  turf.      We  Imow  *Ab  for  the  signora,  no  such  plea  can  be 

few  scenes  depicted  with  more  power  P^*  ^°^"1;,^^a,  ^^M^^  liT!?fnr  ?^?^ 

^^k.T.  ♦!,«♦  ^J:^*\^   «  A    T^««  q1»,ia  »  no  more  for  Mr  Slope  than  she  did  for  twenty 

than  that  entitled    A  Love  Scene,  ^j^^^  ^^^  1,^  ^  ^^  her  feet  before  him. 

Its  ablhtv  will  plead  its  apology  for  ghe  wUlingly,  nay,  greedily,  accepted  his 
length  of  extract  with  most  oi  our  homage.  He  was  the  finest  fly  that  Bar- 
readers: —  cheater  had  hitherto  afforded  to  her  web; 

,-«      .         ,,            t.  V    .  and  the  signora  was  a  powerful  spider,  that 

There  is  an  old  song  which  gives  us  some  ,^^^^0  wondrous  webs,  and  could  in  no  way 

very  good  advice  about  courting—  jj^^  without  catching  flies.     Her  taste  in 

••  If »  giule  to  be  off  with  the  old  luve  ^his  respect  was  abominable,  for  she  had  no 

BttBoreyebeonwi'thenaw."  use  for  the  victims  when  caught.    She  could 

Of  the  wisdom  of  this  maxim  Mr  Slope  was  not  eat  them  matrimonially,  as  young  lady 

i^onnt;  and  aooordincly,  bavins  written  flies  do  whose  webs  are  most  frequently  of 

lus  letter  to  Mrs  Bold,  he  piooeeded  to  call  their  mothers*  weaving.    Nor  could  she  de^ 

upoQ  the  Signora  Neroni.     Indeed  it  was  vour  them  by  any  escapade  of  a  less  legiti- 

uard  to  say  which  waa  the  old  love  and  which  mate  description.   Her  unfortunate  affliction 

the  new,  Mr  Slope  having  been  smitten  with  precluded  her  from  all  hope  of  levanting 

both  10  nearly  at  the  same  time.    Perhaps  with  a  lover.   It  would  be  impossible  to  run 

be  thought  it  not  amiss  to  have  two  strings  away  with  a  lady  who  required  three  ser- 

to  big  bow.    But  two  strings  to  Cupid's  bow  vants  to  move  her  from  a  so&. 

are  ilways  dangerous  to  him  on  whose  be-  *  The  signora  was  moved  by  no  passion, 

half  they  are  to  be  used.    A  man  should  Her  time  for  love  was  gone.    She  had  lived 

remembo'  that  between  two  stools  he  may  out  her  heart,  such  heart  as  she  had  ever 

£iU  to  the  ground.  had,  in  her  earljr  years,  at  an  age  when  Mr 

'But  in  sooth  Mr  Slope  waa  punning  Mrs  Slope  was  thinking  of  the  second  booii  of 

BddmobedieDee  to  his  better  instincts,  and  Euclid  and  his  unpaid  bill  at  the  buttery 

the  sigDota  in  obedience  to  his  worser.   Had  hatch.     In  age  the  lady  was  younger  than 

he  won  the  widow  and  worn  het,  no  one  the  gentleman;  but  in  feelings,  in  knowledge 

eould  have  blamed  him.    You,  on  reader,  of  the  afiairs  of  love^  in  intrigue,  he  was 

and  I,  and  Eleanor's  other  friends,  would  immeasurably  her  junior.    It  was  necessary 

hA?e  reedved  the  story  of  such  a  winning  to  her  to  have  some  man  at  her  feet.     It 

vith  fflueh  disgust  and  disappointment;  but  was  the  one  customary  excitement  of  her 

ve  should  have  been  angry  with  Eleanor,  life.    She  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  power 

sot  with  Mr  Slope.    Bishop,  male  and  fe-  which  this  gave  her;  it  was  now  nearlv  the 

cale:  dean  and  enapter  and  diocesan  clergy  onlv  food  for  her  ambition.   She  would  boast 

in  fill]  congress,  could  have  found  nothing  to  to  ner  sister  that  she  could  make  a  fool  of 

^pproyeofin  such  an  alliance.    Convoca-  any  manj  and  the  sister,  as  little  imbued 

ttoo  Itself,  that  mTiterions  and  mighty  qynod,  with  feminine  delicacy  as  herself,  good-na- 

eonld  in  no  wise  nave  &llen  foul  of  it.    The  turedly  thought  it  but  &ir  that  such  aiuuso- 

poeaeasion  of  £1000  a-year  and  a  beautiful  ment  should  be  afforded  to  a  poor  invalid 

vife  would  not  at  i^l  have  hurt  the  voice  of  who  was  debanred  from  the  ordinary  plea- 

the  pulpit  charmer,  or  lessened  the  grace  sures  of  life, 

iodjiety  of  the  exemplary  clergyman.  *  Mr  Slope  was  madly  in  love,  but  hardly 

'  Bat  not  of  such  a  nature  were  likely  to  knew  it    The  signora  spitted  him,  as  a  boy 

be  his  dealings  with  the  Simora  Neroni.  In  does  a  cockchafer  on  a  cork,  that  she  might 

the  first  place,  he  knew  that  her  husband  enjoy  the  energetic  agony  of  his  gyrations. 

vis  IiTing.  and  therefore  he  could  not  woo  And  she  knew  very  well  what  she  was 

ber  honemy.    Then,  a^ain,  she  had  nothing  doing. 

to  recommend  her  to  his  honest  wooing,  had  *  Mr  Slope  having  added  to  his  person  all 

nch  been  possible.    She  was  not  only  per-  such  adornments  as  are  possible  to  a  clergy- 

tionleiB,  but  alio  from  misfortune  unfitted  man  making  a  morning  visit,  such  as  a  clean 

to  be  choaen  as  the  wife  of  any  man  who  neck-tie,  clean  handkerchief,  new  gloves,  and 

Elated  a  useful  mate.   Mr  Slope  was  aware  a  tov^^gwk  of  not  unnecessary  scent,  called 

that  she  was  a  helpless,  hopeless  cripple.  about  three  o'clock  at  the  doctor's  duor.    At 

'But  Mr  Slope  could  not  help  himself,  about  this  hourthe  signora  was  almostal  ways 
He  knew  that  he  was  wrong  in  devoting  his  alone  in  the  back  drawing-room.  The  mo- 
time  to  the  back  drawing-room  in  Dr  Stan-  ther  had  not  come  down.  The  doctor  was 
hope's  hoiiae.  He  knew  that  what  took  out  or  in  his  own  room.  Bertie  was  out, 
p|Me  there  would,  if  divulged,  utterly  ruin  ana  Charlotte  at  any  rate  left  the  room  if  any 
ubo  with  Mrs  Bold.  He  knew  that  scandal  one  called  whose  object  was  specially  with 
vottld  soon  come  upon  his  heels,  and  spread  her  sister.  Such  was  her  idea  of  being  cha- 
ftbrosd  among  the  Dlack-ooats  of  Barchester  ritable  and  sisterly. 
^e  tidings,  exaggerated  tidingiL  of  the  *  Mr  Slope,  as  was  his  custom,  asked  for 
"jghs  vhioh  he  poured  into  the  lady's  ears.  Mr  Stanhope,  and  was  told,  as  was  the  ser- 
He  knew  that  he  was  acting  against  the  re-  vant's  custom,  that  the  signora  waa  in  the 
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drawing-room.     Up-ilaini  he  acoordiiiriy  pUeity,  and  zi^wtsd  by  the  beamtifid  orea- 

went.     He  found  ner,  aa  he  always  did,  tore  Defora  him.    Poor  man!     He  IHUc 

l^iiiff  on  her  so&»  with  a  French  Tolume  be-  dreamed  that  had  all  his  intentioBB  with  xe- 

rore  ner,  and  a  beaatifal  little  inlaid  wiittng-  ferenoe  to  Mrs  Bold  been  known  to  the  sg* 

ease  open  on  her  table.    At  the  moment  of  nora.  it  would  only  have  added  seat  to  thai 

his  entrance  she  was  in  the  aot  of  writing.  lady^  amnsemenl    It  was  all  very  wcU  to 

*  **  Ah,  my  friend/'  said  she,  putting  oat  haTO  Mr  Slope  at  her  feet^  to  show  hsr  povcr 
her  left  hand  to  him  aeross  her  desk,  *'  I  by  making  an  vtfcer  fool  of  a  dergymaa,  to 
did  not  expect  yon  to-day,  and  was  this  Tery  grati^  her  own  infidelity,  bjr  thna  junmag 
instant  wntmg  to  you  — «-"  the  litUe  strength  which  religion  badin  ooo* 

*  Mr  Slope,  tddng  the  soft.  &ir,  delieate  tr(^ling  the  pawions  even  of  arelipoas  «dsb; 
handinhis — and  very  soft,  and  fiur,  and  deli-  but  it  would  be  an  increased  giatifieatiaa,  if 
eate  it  was— bowed  over  it  his  huge  red  head  she  oonld  be  made  to  onderrtand  that  she 
and  kissed  it.  It  was  a  sight  to  see,  a  deed  was  at  the  same  time  alluring  her  Tictim 
to  record,  if  the  author  oould  fitly  do  it,  a  away  from  another,  whose  lore,  if  secured, 
picture  to  put  on  canvaa.  Mr  Slope  was  big,  wonld  be  in  every  way  beneficent  and  siJo- 
awkward,  cumbrous;  and  having  his  heart  tary. 

in  his  pursuit,  was  ill  at  ease.    The  lady  *  The  sij^nora  had  indeed  diseorered,  with 

was  fiur,  as  we  have  said,  and  delieate;  the  keen  instinet  of  such  a  woman .  that  Mr 

everything  about  her  was  fine  and  refined;  Slope  was  bent  on  raatiimoDT  with  Mrs  Bdd; 

her  nand  in  his  looked  like  a  rose  lying  but  in  alluding  to  Dido  she  had  not  thoogki 

among  carrots,  and  when  he  kissed  it,  he  of  it.     She  mstsatly  perceived,  iMwefff, 

looked  as  a  cow  might  do  on  finding  sidb  a  from  her  lover's  blushes,  what  was  on  hii 

flower  among  her  food.     She  was  graoefdl  mind,  and  was  not  slow  in  taking  advssrtsge 

as  a  couchant  goddess,  and,  moreover,  as  of  it. 

self-possessed  as  Venus  must  have  been  when  *  She  looked  him  ftdl  in  the  fiws^  not  ss- 

courting  Adonis.  gnly*  bot  yet  with  a  smiley  but  with  sa  i&- 

*  Oh,  that  sudi  grace  and  such  beauty  tense  and  overpowering  gass;  and  then  hoM- 
should  have  condescended  to  waste  itsdf  on  ing  up  her  forefinger,  and  dightly  shakisg 
such  a  pursuit  I  her  head,  she  said--- 

*  **  I  was  in  the  act  of  writing  to  you,"  * "  Whatever  you  do,  my  friesid,  do  aol 
said  she,  "but  now  my  scrawl  may  go  into  mingle  love  and  business.  Bitiier  stick  to 
the  basket;"  and  she  raised  the  sheet  of  your  treasure  and  your  dty  of  wealth,  or 
gilded  note-paper  from  off  her  deakf  asthou^^  else  follow  your  love  like  a  tnie  nan;  hot 
to  tear  it.  never  attempt  both.    If  you  da  joull  hsfi 

* "  Indeed  it  shall  not,"  said  he.  laying  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  as  dia  poor  Dido^ 

the  embargo  of  half-a-stone  weight  or  human  Which  is  it  to  be  with  you,  Mr  Blope-Jovs 

flesh  and  Uood  upon  the devotedpaper.  "No-  or  money  t" 

thing  that  vou  write  for  my  eyes,  signora,  '  Mr  Slope  was  not  so  ready  witii  a  palhe- 

shall  be  so  desecrated;"  and  he  took  up  the  tie  answer  as  he  usnslly  was  with  tonekiBf 

letter,  put  that  also  amonc  the  carrots,  and  episodes  in  his  extempore  sermooa.    He  feh 

fed  on  it,  and  then  proceeaed  to  read  it  that  he  ought  to  say  something  prefety, 


* "  Gracious  me  t  Mr  Slope,"  said  she,  **  I  thing  also  that  should  remove  the  imuieeBos 

hope  you  don't  mean  to  sav  you  keep  all  the  on  ue  mind  of  his  lady-love;  bvt  he  m 

trash  I  write  to  ^ou.    Half  my  time  I  don't  *  rather  put  about  how  to  do  it. 

know  what  I  wnte,  and  when  I  do,  I  know  *  **Ijove,"  sud  he,  "true,  overpowsriai 

it  is  only  fit  for  the  back  of  the  fire.    I  hope  love,  must  be  the  stronieet  passion  a  nan 

you  have  not  that  ugly  tridk  of  keeping  let-  can  feel;  it  must  control  every  other  wish, 

ters."  and  put  aside  every  other  pumik     Bat 

* "  At  any  rate,  I  don't  throw  them  into  a  with  me  love  will  never  act  in  that  way  sa- 

waste-paper  basket.    If  destruction  is  their  less  it  be  returned; "  and  he  threw  upon  the 

ioomed  lot,  they  perish  worthily,  and  are  signoim  a  look  of  tenderness  which  was  is- 

bumed  on  a  pyre,  as  Dido  was  of  old."  tended  to  make  up  for  all  the  defiaeaeies  of 

* "  With  a  steel-pen  stuck  through  them,  his  speech, 

of  course,"  said  she,  "to  make  the  simile  *"Take  my  advice."  said  she.    "New 

more  complete.    Of  all  the  ladies  of  my  ao-  mind  love.    After  all,  what  is  itt    Ae 

quaintance,  I  think  Lady  Dido  was  the  most  dream  of  a  few  we^s.    That  is  all  its  jqf. 

absurd.    Whv  did  she  not  do  as  Cleopatra  The  disappointment  of  a  liie  ia  its  Keaeai^ 

did?    Why  did  she  not  take  out  her  snips.  Who  was  ever  suceessftil  in  true  level   8«e> 

and  insist  on  going  with  him?    She  ooula  ceai  in  love  arguea  that  the  love  ia  fidse. 

not  bear  to  lose  the  land  she  had  got  by  a  True  bve  is  always  despondent  or  tngiod. 

swindle;  and  then  she  could  not  bear  the  Juliet  loved,  Haidee  loved.  Dido  loved,  acd 

loss  of  her  lover.    So  she  fell  between  two  what  came  <n  iti    Troilus  loved,  and  eeased 

stools.    Mr  Slope,  whatever  you  do,  nerer  to  be  a  man." 

mingle  love  and  business."  * "  Troilus  loved,  and  was  fooled,"  saH  the 

*Mr  Slope  blushed  up  to  his  eyes,  and  more  manly  chaplain.    "A  man  msy  love, 

over  his  mottled  forehoM,  to  the  verjr  roots  and  vet  not  be  a  TroUua.    Ail  wcbmb  an 

of  his  hair.     He  felt  sure  that  the  signora  not  Uressids." 

knew  all  about  his  intentions  with  referenoe  ' "  No,  all  women  are  not  Cvessids.    Tbe 

to  Mrs  Bold.    His  oonsdenoe  told  him  that  folsebood  is  not  always  on  the  womaa's  side, 

he  was  detected.     His  doom  waa  to  be  Imoffen  waa  true,  but  how  was  Aerevaidedt 

spoken;  he  was  to  be  punished  for  his  du-  Her  lord  bcilaved  her  to  be  the  pamsour  of 
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the  fint  he  who  cum  nmr  her  in  bis  ab-  bad  broogbt  a  chair  doee  to  the  Bofa,  so  that 

8eD0&    DcBdemooa  vat  true,  and  was  amo-  there  was  only  the  corner  of  the  table  be- 

thered.    Ophelia  was  tnie^  utd  went  mad.  tween  him  and  her.    It  so  happened,  that 

There  is  no  hwDuoew  in  lore,  except  at  the  as  she  spoke  her  hand  Uy  upon  the  table; 

eod  of  aa  Engfiah  norel.    But  in  wealth,  and  as  Mr  Slope  answered  her,  he  put  his 

money,  houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  hand  upon  hers. 

in  the  good  things  of  this  world,  yes,  in  them        *"  No  heart!"  said  be.   *' That  is  a  heavy 

there  is  something  tMifibkL  something  that  charge  which  you  bring  anunst  yourself,  and 

can  be  retained  and  eojoyeo.'*  one  of  which  I  cannot  find  you  guilty " 

* "  Oh  no,"  said  Mr  Slope,  feeling  himself        *  She  withdrew  her  hand,  not  quickly  and 

bound  to  enter  some  protest  against  so  Terr  angrily,  as  thoush  insulted  by  bis  touch,  but 

unorthodoK  a  doctrine;  "this  world's  wealtn  genilyand  slowly. 
Till  make  no  one  happy."  *  "Tou  are  in  no  condition  to  give  a  rer- 

' "  And  whai  will  mike  vou  happy— you  diet  on  the  matter,"  said  she,  **  as  you  haye 

— joa?"  said  abe^  raising  nenself  up,  and  not  tried  me.  No;  don't  say  uiat  you  intend 

speaking  to  him  with  energy  acroM  the  table,  doing  so,  for  you  know  yon  have  no  inten- 

'  From  whai  aoiiroe  do  you  look  for  Ittppi-  tion  of  the  kind;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  either, 

nesal    Do  not  say  that  you  look  for  none.  As  for  vou,  you  will  take  your  vows  where 

I  shall  not  believe  you.    It  is  a  search  in  they  will  result  in  something  more  substan- 

vhioh  eveiy  hamaa  being  spends  an  exist*  tial  than  the  pursuit  of  such  a  ghostlike, 

enee. "  ghastly  love  aa  mine " 

'  '*  And  the  search  is  always  in  vain, "  said        *  **  x  our  love  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 

Mr  Slope.  *' We  look  for  happiness  on  earth,  the  dream  of  a  monarch,"  said  Mr  Slope, 

while  we  ought  to  be  content  to  hope  for  it  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  his 

m  heaven."  words. 

"* Pshaw  I  yoiu  preach  a  doctrine  which        *"^^  '^  archbishop,  Mr  Slope,"  said 

▼<m  know  you  dont  b^eve.    It  is  the  way  she.    Foor  fellow!  she  was  very  cruel  to 

with  you  ad.     If  you  know  that  there  is  no  him.    He  went  round  again  upon  his  cork, 

earthly  bappinesB,  why  do  you  long  to  be  a  on  this  allusion  to  his  profession.    He  tried, 

biihop  or  a  deanl    Why  do  you  want  lands  however,  to  smile,  and  |;ently  accused  her  of 

iod  iooomel "  joking  on  a  matter  which  was,  he  said,  to 

'  **  I  have  the  natural  ambition  of  a  man,"  him  of  such  vital  moment, 
laid  he.  *  "Why,  what  gulls  do  you  men  make  of 

'"Of  course  you  have,  and  the  natural  usl "  she  replied.    "  How  you  fool  us  to  the 

panions,  and  therefore  I  say  that  you  don't  top  of  our  Mnt;  and  of  all  men  you  clergy- 

betieve  the  doctrine  you  preach.    St  Paul  men  are  the  most  fluent  of  your  honeved, 

vasan  enthusiast    He  believed  so  that  his  caressing  words.    Now  look  me  in  the  fiice^ 

ambition  and  passions  did  not  war  against  Mr  Slope,  boldlv  and  openly." 
his  creed.    So  does  the  eastern  fanatic  who        *  Mr  Slope  did  look  at  her  with  a  languish- 

paisw  half  his  life  erect  upon  a  pillar.    As  ing,  lovins  eye,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  again 

'or  me,  I  will  believe  in  no  belief  that  does  put  forthhis  hand  to  get  hold  of  hers. 

"I  told  you  to  look  at  me  boldly,  Mr 


t  n 


Bot  make  itself  manifest  by  outward  signs. 

I  will  think  no  preaching  sincere  that  is  Slope;  but  confine  your  boldness  to  your 

aot  reoominended  by  the  pracUoe  of  the  eyes. 

preacher."  ' "  0  Madeline  1 "  he  sighed. 

'  Mr  Slope  was  startled  and  honifiedi  but  *  **  Well,  my  name  is  Madeline,"  said  she; 

he  felt  that  he  could  not  answer.  How  could  "but  none  except  mv  own  £uxuly  usually 

he  atand  up  and  preach  the  lessons  of  his  call  me  so.    Now  look  me  in  the  fiuse,  Mr 

AMter,  bemg  there  as  he  was  on  the  devU's  Slope.    Am  I  to  understand  that  you  say 

boaLneasI     He  was  a  true  believer,  other-  you  love  me  1" 

^  this  would  have  been  nothing  to  him.  *  Mr  Slope  never  had  said  so.    If  he  had 

He  had  audacity  for  most  things,  but  he  had  come  there  with  anv  formed  plan  at  all,  bis 

not  aodacitv  to  make  a  plajrthing  of  the  intention  was  to  make  love  to  the  ladv  with- 

Lord's  Word.    All  this  the  signora  under-  out  uttering  any  such  declaration.    It  was, 

vtood,  and  felt  much  interest  as  she  saw  her  however,  quite  impossible  that  he  should 

cockchafer  whirl  round  upon  her  pin.  now  deny  his  love.    He  had,  therefore,  no- 

*  **  Tour  wit  delights  in  such  arguments,"  thing  for  it  but  to  go  down  on  his  knees  dis- 

nid  he,  "but  your  heart  and  your  reason  traetedly  against  the  sofa,  and  swear  that  he 

t^i^  along  with  them."  did  love  her  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of 

/*Ky  heart!"  said  she.     **Tou  qmte  man. 

oustake  tiie  principles  of  my  composition,  if  *  The  signora  received  the  assurance  with 

yoa  imadne  that  there  is  such  a  thing  about  very  little  palpitation  or  appearance  of  sur- 


Ui^  his  own  fault.    Nothing  could  have        *  Poor  Mr  Slope  went  round  and  round  in 

been  more  open  than  her  declarations  about  mortal  agony.    In  such  a  condition  as  his, 

"*f*^    ...  i*  ^w  really  very  hard  for  him  to  know 

The  little  writing-table  with  her  desk  what  answer  to  give;  and  yet  no  answer 

vaa  itill  standing  bdTore  her,  a  barrier,  as  would  be  his  surest  condemnation.     He 

It  were,  against  the  enemy,   she  was  sittiiig  might  as  well  at  once  plead  goilty  to  the 

tt  nearly  upright  as  she  ever  did,  and  he  charge  brought  against  him. 
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*  **  And  why  do  yon  aecoBe  me  of  Budli  dis-  *  "  0  Madeline,  I  will  only  ]o*re  yon!" 
simnlation ]    said  he.  And  again  he  caught  her  hand,  and  deronred 

*  '*  Dissimulation  I  I  said  nothing  of  die-  it  with  kisses.  Now  she  did  not  dimw  it 
rimnlation.  I  made  no  charge  against  yon,  from  him,  bat  sat  there  as  he  kissed  it,  look- 
and  make  none.  Pray  don't  defend  yourself  ing  at  him  with  her  neat  eyes,  jnat  ss  a 
to  me.  Yoa  swear  that  you  are  devoted  to  great  spider  would  loc^  at  a  great  fly  that 
my  beauty,  and  yet  you  are  on  the  eye  of  was  quite  securely  caught. 

matrimony  with  another.    I  feel  this  to  be  *  **  Suppose  Si^x>r  Keroni  wore  to  oome  to 

rather  a  compliment.    It  is  to  Mrs  Bold  Barchester,"  said  she,  **  would  yon  make  his 

that  jou  must  defend  yourself.    That  you  aoquaintaneel " 

may  find  difficult—unlen^  indeed,  you  can  *  Signer  Neroni!"  eaid  he. 

keep  her  in  the  dark,     z  ou  fAst^jmen  are  * "  Would  you  introduce  him  to  the  hiahcf, 

cleverer  than  other  men.  and  Mrs  Proudie,  and  the  young  ladicBf  * 

*  **  Signora,  I  have  told  you  that  I  loved  said  she,  again  having  reccurBe  to  thai  hor- 
you,  and  now  you  rail  at  me  I "  rid  quixsing  voice  which  Mr  Slope  to  parti- 

' "  Rail  at  yuu  I    God  bless  the  man,  what  oulany  hated, 

would  he  have?    Come,  answer  me  uiia  at  * "  Why  do  you  ask  such  a queetioal "  said 

voor  leisure — ^not  without  thinking  now,  but  he. 

leiBurely  and  with  consideration — ^Are  you  *  ^  Because  it  is  necessary  that  jrou  should 

not  going  to  be  married  to  Mrs  Bold? "  know  that  there  is  a  Signer  NeronL  I  think 

*  I  am  not,"  said  he;  and  as  he  said  it  you  had  forgotten  it." 

he  almost  hated,  with  an  exquisite  hatred,  * "  If  I  thought  that  you  retained  tat  that 

the  woman  whom  he  could  not  help  loving  wretch  one  particle  of  the  love  of  idiidi  be 

with  an  exquisite  love.  was  never  worthy,  I  would  die  before  I 

* "  But  surely  you  are  a  worshipper  of  would  distract  you  by  telling  you  what  I 

hers?"  feel.    Nol  were  ^our  husband  the  master 

*  **  I  am  not,"  said  Mr  Slope,  to  whom  the  of  your  heart,  I  might  perhaps  love  yon,  bat 
word  worshipper  was  peculiarly  distasteful,  you  should  never  know  if* 

The  signora  had  conceived  that  it  would  be  so.  *  *'  My  heart  again  1  how  you  talk.    And 

* "  I  wonder  at  that,"  said  she.    "  Do  you  you  consider,  then,  that  if  a  hnsband  be  not 

not  admire  herl  To  my  eye  she  is  the  pence-  master  of  his  wife  s  heart,  he  has  no  right 

tion  of  Bngliidi  beauty.  And  then  she  is  rich,  to  her  fealty;  if  a  wife  ceases  to  love,  she 

too.    I  should  have  thought  she  was  just  may  cease  to  be  true.    Is  that  your  doctrine 

the  person  to  attract  vou.    Come,  Mr  Slope,  on  this  matter,  as  a  minister  of  the  Cfaurek 

let  me  give  you  advice  on  tms  matter,  of  England  1" 

Marry  the  charming  widow;  she  will  be  a  *  Mr  Slope  tried  hard  within  himself  to 
good  mother  to  your  children,  and  an  excel-  cast  off  the  pollutbn  with  which  he  felt  tiist 
lent  mistress  of  a  clergyman's  household."  he  was  defiling  his  soul.    He  strove  to  tear 
* "  Oh,  signora,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel?"  himself  away  from  the  noxious  eyren  thst 
* "  Cruel  1 "  said  she,  changing^  the  voice  of  had  bewitched  him;  but  he  could  not  do  it 
banter  which  she  had  been  using,  for  one  He  could  not  be  again  heart  free.    He  bad 
which  was  expref«ively  earnest  in  its  tone;  looked  for  rapturous  joy  in  loving  this  lovely 
**i8  that  cruel^?"  creature,  ana  he  already  found  that  he  net 
*"HowcanI  love  another,  while  my  heart,  with  little  but  disappointment  and  self- 
is  entirely  your  own?"  rebuke.    He  had  come  across  the  fruit  d 
' "  If  that  were  cruelty,  Mr  Slope,  what  the  Dead  Sea,  so  sweet  and  delicious  to  tbe 
might  you  say  of  me,  if  I  were  to  declare  that  eye.  so  bitter  and  nauseous  to  the  taste.  He 
I  returned  your  passion?    What  would  you  haa  put  the  apple  to  his  mouth,  and  it  had 
think  if  I  liound  you  even  by  a  lover's  oath  turned  to  ashes  between  his  teeth.    Tet  be 
to  do  daily  penance  at  this  couch  of  mine?  could  not  tear  himself  away.    He  knew,  be 
What  can  I  give  in  return  for  a  man's  love?  could  not  but  know,  that  she  jeered  at  lust, 
Ah,  dear  friend,  vou  have  not  realised  the  ridiculed  his  love,  and  insulted  the  weakDCfl 
conditions  of  my  late."  of  his  religion.     But  she  half  permitted  bis 

*  Mr  Slope  was  not  on  his  knees  all  this  adoration,  and  that  half  permission  added 
time.  K&a  his  declaration  of  love  he  had  such  frid  to  his  fire,  that  aU  the  fountain  of 
risen  from  them  as  quickly  as  he  thought  his  piety  could  not  quench  it.  He  began  to 
consistent  with  the  new  position  which  he  feel  savase,  irritated,  and  revioigefnL  He 
now  filled,  and  as  he  stooa,  was  leaning  on  meditatea  some  severity  of  spMch,  some 
the  back  of  his  diair.  This  outburst  of  ten-  taunt  that  should  cut  her,  as  her  taunts  cat 
demess  on  the  si^ora's  part  quite  overcame  him.  He  reflected,  as  he  stood  there  for  s 
him,  and  made  him  feel  for  the  moment  that  moment  silent  before  her,  that  if  he  desirsd 

j                       he  could  sacrifice  every^ing  to  bo  assured  to  quell  her  proud  spirit,  he  should  do  so  by 

of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  creature  before  being  prouder  even  than  herself;  that  if  be 

him,  maimed,  lune,  and  already  married  as  wished  to  have  her  at  his  feet,  a  supplii&t 

she  was.  for  his  love,  it  behoved  him  to  conquer  ber 

' "  And  can  I  not  sympathise  with  your  bjr  indifference.  All  this  passed  thioogh  bis 

lot?"  said  he,  now  seating  himself  on  her  mind.    As  far  as  dead  knowledge  went,  be 

sofa,  and  pushing  away  the  table  with  his  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  how  a  wDmsB 

foot  should  be  tamed;  but  when  he  oaajed  to 

*  **  Sympathy  is  so  near  to  pity,"  said  she.  brinff  his  tactics  to  bear,  he  feiled  uke  a 
**  If  you  pity  me,  cripple  as  I  am,  X  shaU  child.  What  chance  has  dead  knowledge 
spurn  yon  from  me ! '  with  ezperienoe  in  any  of  ths  tnasastioDi 
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belvMii  BMB  and  mwiT     What  poesible  yoa  ir<m1d  not  noriiioe  aaeh  things  for  the 

chaaoe  between  man  and  woman)  Mr  Slope  amiles  of  a  lame  lady?" 

lored  foriooalj,  ineanely,  and  tmly;  but  he        *  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  answer  this. 

had  never  played  the  game  of  love.    The  In  order  to  be  in  any  way  dignified,  he  felt 

BigDora  did  not  ioTe  at  all,  but  she  was  up  that  he  must  be  silent. 

to  every  move  of  the  board.  It  was  Philidor        *"Gome,"  said  she,  **  don't  boody  with 

pitted  sfsinst  a  seboolboy.  me:  don't  be  angrr  because  I  speak  out  some 

*  And  BO  she  continued  to  isBolt  him,  and  home  truths.    Alas!  the  world,  as  I  have 

ht  oontinued  to  bear  it.  found  it,  has  taught  me  bitter  truths.  Gome, 

'  '*  Sacrifice  the  world  for  lore  I"  said  she,  tell  me  that  I  am  forgiven.    Are  we  nut  to 

m  answer  to  eome  renewed  vapid  declaration  be  friends!"  and  she  again  put  out  her  hand 

of  his  nasBsoD :  "  how  often  has  the  same  to  him. 


thing  been  said,  and  how  invariably  with  the        *  He  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair  beside 

■une  Cdaehood  1 "  her,  and  took  her  proffered  hand,  and  leaned 

'"  Falsehood  J  **  said  he.     "JDo  yon  say  over  her. 
that  I  am  false  to  youl  Do  you  say  that  my        *  **  There."  said  she,  with  her  sweetest, 

love  is  not  reall"  softest  smile — a  smile  to  withstand  which  a 

'  **  False t  of  course  it  is  false,  false  as  the  man  should  be  cased  in  triple  steel — "  there. 
£Uber  of  falsehood — if  indeed  fiilsehoods  seal  your  forgiveness  on  it,"  and  she  raisea 
need  a  sir^  and  an  not  self-begotten  sinee  it  towards  his  face.  He  kissed  it  again  and 
the  world  began.  Tou  are  ready  to  sacrifice  a^jain,  and  stretched  over  her,  as  though  de- 
the  world  for  love?  Come,  let  us  see  what  sirous  of  extending  the  charity  of  his  ^rdon 
you  will  sacrifice.  I  care  nothing  for  nup-  beyond  the  hand  that  was  offered  to  him. 
tial  vows.  The  wretch — I  think  you  were  She  managed,  however,  to  check  his  ardour, 
kind  enoQsh  to  call  him  so — ^whom  I  swore  For  one  so  easily  allured  as  tiiis  poor  ohap- 
to  love  and  obey,  is  so  base  that  he  can  only  lain,  her  hand  was  surely  enough, 
be  thou^t  of  with  repulsive  di^ust  In  ***0  Madeline!"  said  he,  "tell  me  that 
the  council-chamber  of  my  heart  I  have  di-  you  love  me— do  vou — do  vou  love  mel" 
voived  him.  To  me  that  is  as  good  as  though  * "  Hnsh !"  said  she.  There  is  m^  mo- 
aged  loida  had  gloated  for  months  over  the  ther's  step.  Our  tiU-A-tSte  has  been  of  mon- 
details  of  his  lioentious  life.  I  care  nothing  strous  length.  Now  you  had  better  go;  but 
for  what  the  world  can  say.  Will  you  be  a«  we  shall  see  you  soon  agun,  shall  we  noti " 
frank?  Willyon  take  me  to  your  home  as  *Mr  Slope  promised  that  he  would  call 
mr  wife?  Will  you  call  me  Mrs  Slope  be-  again  on  the  following  day. 
fore  bishop,  dean,  and  prebendaries?"  The  * "  And,  Mr  Slope,  she  continued,  **  prav 
poor  tortnied  wretch  stood  silent,  not  know-  answer  mv  note.  You  have  it  in  your  hana, 
mg  what  to  say.  *'What!  you  won't  do  though  I  declwre  during  these  two  hours  you 
that?  Tell  me,  then,  what  part  of  the  world  have  not  been  sracious  enough  to  read  it. 
is  it  that  yoa  will  sacrifice  ror  my  charms? "  It  is  about  the  nabbath-schoorand  the  chil- 

*  "Were  yon  free  to  marry,  I  would  take  dren.    You  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  have 

yon  to  my  house  to-morrow,  and  wish  no  them  here.     I  have  been  learning  the  cate- 

aidier  privilege."  chism  mvself,  on  purpose.     Tou  must  ma- 

'*I  am  free!"  said  she,  almost  starting  nage  it  tor  me  next  week.     I  will  teach 

op  in  her  eneigy;  for  though  there  was  no  thena,  at  any  rate,  to  submit  themselves  to 

tnith  in  her  pretended  regard  for  her  clerical  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters." 
admirer,  there  was  a  mixture  of  real  feeling        *  Mr  Slope  said  but  little  on  the  subject  of 

in  the  scorn  and  satire  with  which  she  spoke  Sabbath-schools,  but  he  made  his  adieu, 

of  love  and  marriage jRenerally.  "  I  am  n^  and  betook  himself  home  with  a  sad  heui, 

free  as  the  winds  I    Come,  will  you  take  me  troubled  mind,  and  uneasy  conscience. ' 
as  I  am?     Have  your  wish;  sacrifice  the 

^"^it^^TAoSrh^e^^iJh^fiAher       After  80  long  an  extract,  we  feel 

word.    She  would  have  drawn  back,  and  he  oonvinced  that  no  oourse  u  BO  proper 

would  have  had  the  full  advantage  of  the  as  to  furl  our  sails  and  close  our  voy- 

ofer.    But  he  did  not.    Instead  of  doing  so,  age  without  delay.    We  can  give  no 

be  stood  rapt  in  astoni^ent,  passing  his  favourable  tidings  of  Mr  Slope.    His 

fingers  through  his  lank  red  hair,  and  thmk-  „,:i.  ,„*4.k  "W—  Ti^}A  /irw»«  ..r>4>  *vw^,w^. 

in?,  as  heVt^  upon  her  animated  oounte-  ™*  with  Mrs  Bold  does  not  prosper, 

aanoe,  that  her  wondrous  beauty  grew  more  tnrougn  the  mtervention  ol  a  more  ae- 

wonderfrilashegasedonit.  "Harhalhal"  sirable  suitor,  and  the  Dean  of  Bar- 

■he  laodied  ont  loud.    "Come,  Mr  Slope,  chester  dies,  without  Mr  Slope  being 

dont  t^  of  saerifi<uig  the  world  agam.  promoted.     There   is  much  by-play 

SSlfJ^n':"th'Sj:*"?^^:iT^^^  Ld  mnng-up  m  the  stor,  wWch  we 

have  the  dre^i  of  anv  bve  lea  in  us,  if  we  '^^^  never  so  much  as  hmted  at — 

have  the  remnants  oi  a  passion  remaining  in  much  mixed  up  with  the  antecedent 

onr  hearta,  should  hustiand  our  resources  novel,  *The  Warden' — ^which  wins  our 

Jettcr.  WearenotinourmmareinmeM.  hearty  commendation,  and  much  in 

^Jr^"!::^!:^^!^^:^'^^  the  «jbo.^atei«rjon««  who  draw 

fit  leetaries  to  get.  and  possible  bishoprics  out  the  action  of  the  leading  ones, 

tofli^.  Gome,  confess;  on  seoGod  thoughts,  The  file  champHre   at   Ullathome, 
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with  its  attempted  rerival  of  old  Eng-  think  the  woiae  of  either  chureh  or 
lish  sports,  its  pretensioiiB  and  its  churchmen  for  the  keenness  of  its 
coTitretemm,  is  amusing,  together  with  satire  or  the  frankness  of  its  hand- 
sundry  otner/am97i«7ito  of  these  thre«  ling.    The  lights  are  strong  and  the 
volumes.    But,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  colours  glaring,    because  dBTect  was 
the  work  would  have  gained  by  resem-  aimed  at ;  but  every  one  must  fed  that 
bling  its  predecessor  m  size,  the  best  the  artist  has  power,  and  that  his  re- 
and  only  essential  parts  of  the  story  presentation  is  trutn  under  a  mask. 
being  easily  oomprisable  in  a  single  We  think  his  portraits  eminently  sue- 
volume.    Were  we  disposed  to  be  hy-  cessful,  especially  Stanhope>&^  etfUe^ 
percritical,  we  might  add,  that  the  pur-  llie  elder  Miss  Stanhm^e  ib  diawn 
pose  aimed  at  in  the  introduction  of  with  startUm^  truth.    The  care  of  a 
the  Rev.  Mr  Arabin^  from  Oxford  into  family  in  difficulties  being  thrown  <mi 
Barchester  Diocese,  with  the  view  of  her  throiu^h  the  incapaci^  of  the  na- 
becoming  the  theolosical  assaUant  of  rents,  and  the  maternal  instinct  tnus 
Mr  Slope,  is  altogemer  lost  sight  of  perverted  into  a  shield  for  her  cone- 
in  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  and  kte&  instead  of  flowing  in  a  down- 
the  High  Church  polemic  subsides  into  wara  and  natural  tide  overofi^risg 
the  convenient  husband  of  the  charm-  of  her  own,  having  rendered  her  tho- 
ing  widow.    This  would  appear  to  in-  roughly  worldlv,  calculating,  and  im- 
dicate  a  change  of  plan  in  the  mind  of  scrupulous.    We  consider  her  ti^  most 
the  author,  for  Mr  Slope's  discomfiture  finished  likeness  of  the  volume,  and 
is  entirelv  owing  to  tne  exswperation  pity  the   unfortunate  spinster  who 
of  tiie  bisnop's  Isuay,  whose  yoke  he  had  samfices  all  considerations  to  the  in- 
dared  to  rebel  against  at  an  unpropi-  stinct  of  self  or  family  preservation, 
tious  period.    But  the  tale  has  a  thou-  even  while  we  condemn  her.    She  vu 
sand  merits  and  is  altogether,  although  not  idle,  like  Botie;  not  coquettish, 
a  highly-coloured  caricature,  the  b^t  like  Madeline;  not  worthless,  like  her 
ecclesiastical  novel  of  the  day.    We  gentlemanpapaandlady  mammiL  but 
are  happy  to  add,  that  it  is  entirehr  energetic,  provident,  amiable,  and  sdf- 
free  from  the  coarseness  which  disn-  denymg;tnoroughly  worldly  withal,  as 
gured  the  pages  of  *  Perversion,*  and  a  necessity  of  her  position,  and  scep- 
which  rendered  that  novel  as  danger-  tical  of  the  value  of  anything  b^ond 
ous  to  purity  as  it  was  marked  by  ta-  money  and  consideration.    A  l)etter 
lent  No  reader  will  be  the  worse  for  the  fate  had  given  her  a  better  mind  Hie 
perusal  of  *  Barchester  Towers,'  while  aptitudes  which  Mr  iSrollope  diiq>layB 
he  will  see  the  mirror  held  up  to  de-  for  ecclesiastical  anatomy,  lead  us  to 
rical  nature  with  a  freedom  and  viva-  hope  that  we  shall  meetium  ere  long 
city  which  cannot  fail  to  amuse  him.  a^ain  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
We  presume,  in  fine,  to  observe,  that  cnurch.    But  we  are  confident  he  will 
some,  if  not  most,  of  the  characters  ever  sacredly  spare  the  robe  of  *piirs 
find  their  counterpart  in  real  life,  and  and  unddSI^  religion,*  while  he  tean 
that  it  can  be  neither  heresy  nor  trea-  to  rags  and  tatters  the  whited  gu^ 
son  to  believe  that  there  are  hen-  ments   of  fanaticism  and  hypocnsy* 
pecked  bishops,  domineering  archdea-  Hie  fate  of  UzzaJi  warns  profane  hands 
cons,   self-satisfied  high  churchmen,  off  the  ark.  £verv  correct  and  hcmoor- 
and  crafty  private  chaplains,  in  a  dio-  able  feelinff  forbids  trifling  with  the 
cese  here  and  there.    Yet  the  novel  intereste  of  revelation  and  the  hjgher 
has  a  teaching  influence.    No  one  will  morala 
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LMer  of  Prodamation  tif  Henrv  V.  the  firmest  aasaianoe  of  victoiy.  And, 

to  hi*  Soldien,  b^ore  the  Battle  qf  that   the  game  rdigious  confidence 

AgvncmiH.*  may  be  excited  in  your  souls,  know 

'Ootobar  IIU  ^'''^   ^  ^  remarloible  working   of 

'So  it  is,  nw  TaUant  fiiglkhm^  I  ^T«,     ^^'"^  our  enemies  ofier 

We  most  either  conquer  or  die,  for  ™  ^^JK"?  ^  day  which  has  been 

victory  or  death  is  aU  the  pneent  «PP?">ted  m  England  for  the  people 

proep^  1    But  death  is  the  lei«t  you  %  ""P^""  »  "o^^g  on  oiu  arms, 

are  to  suffer,  if  you  be  not  Tictorious.  ^°\  *fe**»  ^^^  ^"^  *"  ¥'*^ 

No-  you  are  to  expect  linserins  tat-  y*""  "^^  your  wives,  and  your 

tuiM,  and  the  m5rt  vil^  inbaman  **51j!°J,3'S:  "^*^  <^**  V'^J^^ 

usage,  horn  a  bvbaioas  e^emy,  who  f^  bended  knees,  are  suppUcatmg  the 

arrS>  cruel,  that  your  livei  can-  &vour  of  H«»t«i  for  your  safety  and 

not  satiate  their  ragi;  but  they  have  ■"?"**    If  I  thought  it  necessary  to 

threatened  to  cut  df  the  thumbs  of  ™«» /«".  «>"™«« -^J  M>mpl?8.  I 

evBiy  one  of  you,  archers,  that  you  5^*  "»°™d  you  of  the  victones  of 

may  for  ever  be  disabled  to  draw  a  !'»«'*«>"  and.Cres^.    They  are  not 

bow  against  them.    We  must  there-  only  your  anaent  enemies  with  whom 

fore,  fi^t with  aresolntion  undaunted  y°°  *"  >  "«?*'  '"^*  *^®J  "*  \^^ 

ttd  invincible    And  why  should  we  Bamenation  whom  yom  facers  l»ye 

fear  death,  or  be  doubtfOf  of  victwy,  f  T*?^'?''*!'*®^--  ^^ot  be  ye  dis- 

since  Goi  who  enards  our  lives,  has  heartened  to  see  theff  battahons  over- 

fiven UBooorase  to  defend  th^  and  "P'**"^  *^  *bis  field.     A  multitude 

win  stiOTgthOT  us  to  conquer  1  there  is  indeed,  but  few  soldiers:  they 

"iy>  Hii  I  appeal-the  Avenger  of  "«  »  ?«"??«  gathered  up  m  haste; 

iiuostioe!    He  Sows  what  fsif  con-  M»d  exoeptm|  the  men-at-anns,  the 

(Ktionsof  peace  I  have  so  often  pro-  "»*  are  a  cpnfcscd  crowd  rather  than 

posed,  topfwentthateflfusionof bliod,  "» '^^-  ,^^  *>°°«^  ^^^^  '"^^ 

whS  in  a  few  hours  will  moisteil  KP'S'""  *"  '»,«»  numbers,  we  shafl 

this  field  ofbattle;  and  he  knows  with  1?*  "'?"'  f  **^?  ^®  T"  ^'^ 

what  hau^ty  pride  they  have  been  ^^  ™  ^«""'  S!,,™?!*  m>orUaA 

rqecteA*fae'd£dains  the  intolerable  ±??^„  ?  *  ^t*  fl   35*^"" 

arrcgaaoe  of  our  enemies,  their  pre-  '^'W  ™  5°^^!  wwl"!^"  *" 

solution  in  the  strengthlnd  numW  ^I^Xl'J^ii^i  *''^  ^^"^ 

of  their  army,  their  forrid  desires  of  ""rvT^^fw  ^^?*^  i.  v 

revenge,  which  nothing  will  satisfy,        You  see  that  I  have  chosen  such 

bat  tos;»  aU  this  p£^  coveredvriffi  e?^<^*^*  y<m  camiot  be  surrounded 

our  dead  bodies:  imd  He  has  deter-  ^  ♦w"  '">^~"'  '»°'  overpowered 

nuned  to  make  use  of  our  arms  to  ]l,^  "^^^lJ^^*"^  Z^  ^^ 

confound  them.    He  knows  how  the  5^  J'^'SJ?    ^^  n^*   '^w 

French  viohited  the  treaty  made  in  ^"".™  <^  and  with  aU  hopes  that 

Britanny,  and  luniped  the  dominions  T?^*  T^  ^^^  ^  ixmqaer  or 

which  £longed  to  the  English  kings  «l^e,  m»y  haw  ">  their  arms.   Xet  us 

iBPianoe;iuflthatwehaZ«adew5v  ^^Jl*^!?  *,  ^  Pen^jnon 

not  for  the  proud  ^ory  of  conquest,  m  ofvictwy-virtoiy !  nmce  aU  things 

to  gratify  aibitio^bdt  to  reoJver  the  S^fT /T^5^^^^^  T*~    ^ 

poSessions  of  our  ancestors,  and  our  ^P^'"  defeated,  havmg  no  towmi  nor 

own  just  riiAts.  ?^^  ""•  «>  "™<*  "  ?  fortified  camp 

•TLerefo^though  Ihave  great  con-  *°.!«^  *  "'*«**'  ""^  '^"K  «P««^ 

jr  few,  we  buid  of  brothers ; 
■beds  hie  hlood  with  me^ 
be  be  ne'er  eo  vile^ 
hie  condition — 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  erbed, 
*UhcnrwT,  Hietoire  de  Charles  VL  160S.     BhaD  think  themselTes aocoxsed  they  were  not 
This  curious  and  Interesting  dooament  was        here; 

originally  taken  ttam  a  Latin  oontemponuy     And  hold  their  manhoods  ohsais  while  any 
tu^oy  of  the  period,  and  of  which  there  is  an        speska, 

«vl]ri|&praMrvedlntheUbraryof  AUSeuls*     That  fi>ught  with  ua  upon  Saint  Crtopin's  day.' 
^u«gc^  Oxford.  BHAKfiTEBB,  Htitnf  ^-t  act  iy ,  scene  9. 
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to  all  the  rage  of  a  provoked  enemy,  same  season;  which  chaplains  shall  eay 
not  one  of  you  must  think  to  return  matins  in  his  presence^  and,  when  he 
alive  into  England.  But,  if  we  are  is  ready,  and  the  matms  said,  forth- 
victorious,  as  by  a  noble  fury  spark-  with  to  go  to  his  chapel  or  closet,  to 
ling  in  your  eves  (as  I  am  informedX  ^^^  his  mass  there,  and  in  nowise  in 
I  Know  we  shall,  you  will  not  only  his  chamber  without  a  cause  reason- 
enrich  yourselves  with  the  spoils  of  able;  and  no  man  to  interrupt  him 
their  camp,  where  the  w^tn  of  so  during  his  mass-tima 
man  V  nations  is  gathered,  to  be  a  re-  *  Item.  We  will  that  our  said  son 
ward  of  the  victor;  but  a  kin^om,  to  have,  every  holy  day,  all  the  divine 
which  I  have  an  undoubted  right,  will  service  in  his  chapel  or  cloeet,  and 
be  conquered,  and  England,  for  mture  that  he  offer  afore  tne  altar,  aooording 
ages,  shall  give  laws  to  IVance.*  to  the  custom. 

'Item.  We  will  that,  upon  principal 

Letters  of  Instructions  from  King  feasts  and  usual  days  of  predications^* 

Edfjoard  IV.  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers^  sermons  be  said  before  our  said  son, 

and  John  Biusell,  Bishop  of  Ho-  and  that  all  his  servants  be  tiiereat, 

Chester f  for  the  education  of  his  aon^  that  majr  be  conveniently  spared  from 

Edward^  Prince  of  Wales,*  their  offices. 

*  September  2S,  1473.  '  Item.  We  will  that  our  said  son 
*  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  king  ^^^  ^  breakfast  immediately  siber 
of  Eiu^d  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  ^  mass:  and  between  that  and  his 
the  ri^t  reverend  Father-in-God,  the  °^®**»  ^  "^  occupied  in  such  virtuous 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  to  our  right  learning  as  his  age  shall  suffer  to 
trusty  and  well-beloved,  the  Earl  of  receive.  And  that  he  be  at  his  dinner 
Rivers,  and  to  every  of  you,  greeting.  **  *  convenient  hour,  and  thereat  to 
Wit  ye,  that  we,  as  well  for  the  ^  honourably  served,  and  his  dishes 
virtuous  guicUng  of  the  person  of  our  *<>  ^  borne  by  worshipful  folks  and 
dearest  fcstrb^gotten  son,  Edward,  Bquires-  haying  on  our  livery;  and 
IVince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  *1"^*  all  other  officers  and  servants 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  as  for  the  politic,  give  their  due  attendance,  according 
sad  [serious],  and  good  rule  of  his  to  their  offices, 
household,  to  be  set  up  and  begun  Item.  That  no  man  sit  at  his  board, 
at  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  hut  such  as  shall  be  thought  fit  bv  the 
Archangel  next  following,  have  esta-  discretion  of  the  Earl  Rivers;  ana  that 
blished  these  statutes  sm  ordinances  ^^^^  be  read  before  him  such  noble 
hereafter  ensuing,  by  us  made  at  stones  as  behoveth  to  a  prince  to 
Westminister,  the  S8tn  of  September,  understand  and  know;  and  that  the 
in  the  13th  year  of  our  reign:  which  communication  at  all  times  in  his 
statutes  and  ordinances  we  command  preaence  be  of  virtue,  honour^  cnn- 
and  will,  that  you  see  them,  and  every  ^^.  Tlmowledfie;  sciencel  wisdom, 
of  them,  to  be  firmly  observed  and  *f  ?  o*  deeds  of  worship,  and  of  no- 
kept,  as  far  as  in  you  is.  thing  that  should  move  or  stir  him  to 

Ordinances  touching  the  guiding  of  ^*5^.         xkt      Mixt-  x   a.    i_. 

our  said  sen's  person/ whi^  we  .     Item.  We^  that  afto  his  meat 

commit  to  the  said  Earl  Rivers,  mes<JewiMof  idleness,  he  be  occupied 

'First    We  will  that  our  said  first-  *?^*  ^  |^T*'J?^^if*^v"^  ^ 

begotten  son  shaU  arise  every  morning  P«flenoe,  be  showed  aU  such  cqih 

ata  convenient  hour,  according  to  hS  ^®"®?*^  disports  [games;  sportsl  ^d 

age:  and,  tiUhe  be  i^eady,  no  man  be  J^ercises,  as  behoveth  "^  estate  to 

suffered  to  come  into  his  chamber,  l^ave  expenenoe  ul 

except  the  right  tnwty  the  Earl  Rivers,  .iwhtog,;„ugte„.di««,m..  Apr«cb«r 

niS   cnaplains,    and   ChamDerlains,  or  InChauoai's  'CantorbarylklM' thuidaieribM 

such  others  as  shall  be  thought  by  the  **^.^?f=~             .  ,     .    , 

add  Earl  Eiveni  convenient  for  the  STSSC^KSI^X'h^jMSw.. 

. »      1-  xw  «  1       MOO    ^.»   «  «     ..«.  ^^  ***  IjAixk  I  wgm\»  %  wordec  few«^ 

•  Lambeth  Falaoe  US8.,  647,  t  1.    These  m-  To  wObou  with  mrpr^Mcmtkm: 

•tructioM  are  most  curioua  illustratioiifl  of  the  And  for  to  ttere  men  to  derotioD. 

ancient  domestic  economy  of  ajprinoe's  house-  Than  shew  I  forth  my  loojra  cristal  stones 

hold  in  the  filteenth  cenfairy.— igafWwrir*  letters  T-crammed  ftil  of  eloutesMid  of  bones* 

^tK$  Kimgt  qf  BnglmA.  Belikes  they  ben,  as  wenen  th^  eehoua.* 
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'Item.    We  will  that  oor  son  go  births,  and  after  their  a^  and  in 

to  hiB  even-flong  at  a  convenient  hour;  nowise  to  be  suffered  in  idleness,  or 

and  that  soon  after  done,  to  be  at  his  in  imyirtuous  occupation, 

supper,  and  thereat  to  be  served  ao-  *  Item.    We  will  that  daily,  except 

cording  as  before.  fasting-days,  the   household  of  our 

*Item.    We  will  that  after  his  sup-  said  son  be  at  the  first  dinner  by  ten 

per  he  have  all  such  honest  disports  of  the  clock,  and  at  supper  by  four; 

as  may  be  conveniently  devised  for  and  every  fasting-day  to  go  to  dinner 

his  recreation.  by  twelve.* 

'Item.  We  will  that  our  said  son  be  'ItenL    We  will  that  the  haU  be 

in  his  chamber,  and  for  all  night  livery  orderlv  served;  and  strangers  served 

to  be  sety  tiie  travers  [the  curtain]  and  cherished  according  to  their  be- 

drawn  anon  upon  eight  of  the  clock,  haviours. 

and  all  persons  from  thence  tilien  to  be  *  Item.    We  will  that  no  person,  of 

avoided,  except  such  as  shall  be  de-  what  condition  soever  he  be,  nave  any 

puted   aud  appointed  to  g^ve  their  service  of  the  court  at  meal-times  to 

attendance  upon  him  all  night;  and  their  chambers,  or  out  of  the  gates; 

that  they  enforce  themsdves  to  make  but  that  they  keep  our  son's  chamber, 

him  merry  and  joyous  towards  his  or  his  hall, 

bed.  '  Item.    We  will  that  none  of  our 

'  Item.    We  will  that  it  be  seen  by  said  son's  council,  treasurer  or  comp- 

his  councU  and  officers,  that  sure  and  troller,  or  other  officer  accountant, 

good  watch  be  nightly  had  about  his  nor  none  of  our  said  son's  household, 

person,  and  duly  kept  for  safeguard  of  lodge  without  his  court,  without  a  re- 

the  same.  sonable  cause  showed,  and  that  the 

Ordinanea  concepiing  his  householdy  ushers  make  their  lod^gs  as  near  to- 

whtchvfecommUurUothesaid Bishop  getiier  as  thev  convemently  may. 

of  Rochester  and  Earl  Rivers,  *  Item.     We  will  that  our  said  son's 

'  Item.    We  will,  that  every  day  be  porters  give  good  and  dilieent  attend- 

laid  mass  in  the  hall  for  the  officers  ance  to  the  keeping  of  the  gates,  so 

(^  the  household,  to  begin  at  six  of  that  [it]  be  not  at  any  time  destitute 

the  clock  in  the   momins;  and  at  of  one  of  them;  and  they,  from  the 

seven  matins  to  begin  in  the  chap|el;  let  of  Michaelmas  until  the  Ist  of 

and  at  nine  a  mass,  by  note  [with  May,  be  shut  at  nine  of  the  clock  in 

musical  notes],  with  children.  the  evening,  and  opened  in  the  mom- 

'Item.    We  will  that  our  said  son  ning  between  six  and  seven;  and  from 

have  three  chaphuns,  the  one  of  them  the  1st  day  of  May  until  Michaelmas, 

to  be  his  almoner;  and  that  he  will  the  said  gates  be  shut  at  ten  of  the 

truly,  discreetly,  and  diligently  give  clock  at  night,  and  to  be  opened  be- 

and  distribute  our  said  son's  alms  to  tween  five  and  six  of  the  morning; 

poor  people;  and  that  the  said  almoner  and  that  the  said  porters  shall  not 

oe  confessor  to  the  household,  and  open  tibe  said  gates  after  nor  afore  any 

the  other  two  chaplains  to  say  divine  of  the  said  hours  limited,  without  a 

service  before  our  said  son.  cause  reasonable,  and  license  of  some 

'  Item.    We  will  that  no  person, 

«M<i«k    «»ri*   w#%mon     Kain<T   wifhin    niir  •  If  any  of  our  worthy  anoeetoPB  ooold  be  per- 

man    nor   woman,    being   Wltnm   our  ^^^  ^  we  the  way  We  p^a  our  uvea  in  the 

said  son  S  household,    be    customable  nineteenth  oenttuy,  perhapa  even  the  wondera 

swearer,  brawler,  backbiter,  common  of  ateun  would  hat^y  create  more  aurpriae 

~T*'    r , I          j:^1  '  ^„u«,«-  than  the  change  of  the  dinner-hour  from  mom 

hasarder  [a  player  at  dice],  adulterer,  ^lu  'dewy  evJ.»  in  the  thirteenth  and  foui^ 

and  use  words  of  ribawdery  [ribaldry],  teenth  centurlea.  aa  may  be  gathered  from  the 

Antfl  Amcwnallv  in  iViA  nrMATirv)  nf  nuT  'Northumberland  Houaehold  Book, 'they appear 

ana  especiauy  m  me  presence  oi  our  ^  ^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^,^^. 

said  son.  Ihated  at  aeven,  dined  at  ten,  aupped  at  four, 
'Item.  We  will  that  the  sons  of  hadUvery  at  eight  or  nine,  and  then  retired. 
-.  VI  1^.^-  «« J  .^»4.1a»«a»  K^;*./*  in  Some  luxurious  peraona  added  what  they  term- 
noble  lords  and  eentlemen  being  m  ^  ^  pear-«upperr«  meal  Uken  in  the  aleepi^S 
the  household  with  our  said  son,  arise  apartment,  but  it  waa  more  cuatomaiy  to  be 
Kf  ft  nnffivAniAnf  Knnr  a.nH  ViAflT  thpir  then  contented  with  a  flagon  of  ale.  Btubbea 
at  a  convenient  nour,  ana  near  tneu-  ^^rms  ua,  that  in  the  reSn  of  Elizabeth  rear- 
mass,  and  be  virtuously  brougnt  up  nippem  had  got  to  be  yery  common,  *to  the 

and   taUiEht    in   erammar.    music    or  dlaadvantage  and  deatroctlon  of  the  common- 

auu    Mu^^v    *i*  |^»uuu«u,    AUU.WV,  wealth.*    But  dlnnera  now  take  the  place  of 

other  tnuning  exercises  of  humanity  ^'i^ppJSJ'i^et  the  p^pheaied  Seatruc- 

[polite  leanungl  according  to  their  tion  baa  not  been  ftOflUed. 
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of  his  council;  and  that  th^  soffer  office  be  veil  exenaaed,  and  k^t  to 

no  man. to  enter  the  said  gates  with  our  said  son's  honour,  and  no  bribery 

weapons  but  they  be  left  at  the  same;  nor  unfitting  rule  be  used  In  the  aama 
and  no  dushonest  or  unknown  person       *  Item.    We  will  that  eveiy  man. 

to  come  in,  without  his  cause  be  well  being  of  the  household  of  our  saia 

understood  and  known;  and  that  they  son.  giye  his  time  and  due  attendanoe, 

suffer  no  stuff  to  be  embezsled  out  of  and  obediently  exercise  their  office, 

the  gates.  and  at  all  times  be  furnished  with 

*  iteuL  We  will  that  no  person  of  horse  and  harness  [armonr]^  aooording 
our  said  son's  household,  of  what  state  to  their  deoees^  and  not  to  be  abeent 
or  condition  soever  he  be,  maintain  without  sufficient  license;  and  such  as 
any  false  quarrel,  or  do  any  extortion  shall  have  servanta,  tiiat  these  be  per- 
to  any  of  our  liege  people,  nor  that  sonaUe  and  able  to  stand  in  a  man's 
any  of  liis  purveyors  take  of  others  stead,  and  no  children. 

stim,  without  true  oontentation  [pay-       *  Item.    We  will  that  the  general 

ment]  for  the  sam&  receiver  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Ae 

*  Item.  We  will  that^  if  any  person  chamberlain  of  Chester  and  Flint,  the 
strikeanother  within  the  house,  tnat  he  chamberlain  of  North  Wales^  and  the 
be  punished  according  to  the  statutes  chamberlain  of  South  Wales,  at  days 
of  our  household;  and  if  he  draw  any  and  times  due  and  accustomed,  bring 
weapon  in  our  said  son's  household  in  in  all  such  sums  of  monejr  as  Hien 
violence,  the  first  time  to  sit  in  the  shall  be  due  unto  our  said  son,  and 
stocks,  and  there  tositas  long  asshall  to  driver  unto  lus  council  attending 
be  thought  behoveful  by  our  said  son's  upon  him,  and  the  said  money  to  be 
council:  and  at  the  second  time  to  kept  in  a  chest  under  three  keys:  cfox 
lose  his  service.  dearest  wife,  tne  queen,  to  have  one ; 

'Item.    We  will  that  the  treasurer  the   Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Earl 

or  comptroUers  take,  eveiy  Saturday,  Rivers  to  nave  the  other  two;   and 

particularly  the    account  of  eveiy  always  the  receipt  of  the  said  money 

office,  of  tneir  expenses  and  charges  to  be  entered  in  a  book;  and  in  Kke- 

of  the  household  for  the  week;  and  wise  tiie  payment  of  all  such  charges 

that  at  thp  accounts'  end  thejr  do  make  as^  of  necessity,  must  needs  be  borne 

a  whole  account  and  deckrauon  there-  for  our  said  son;  and  that  our  said 

of  to  our  said  son's  councU.  son's   signet  be  put  into  the    said 

*  Item.  We  will  that  the  clerk  of  coffer,  and  not  to  be  occupied  [used, 
the  dieque  truly  execute  his  office;  employed]  but  by  tiie  advice  of  bis 
and  he  rightly  unto  the  comptcoller  council. 

and  treasurer  deliver  the  names  of  idl       *  Item.    For  the  weal,  surety,  and 

them  that  be  absent  profit  of  our  said  son,  we  will^  and  by 

'Item.    We  will  that  our  said  son's  these  presents  give  authontr   and 

eoundl  shall  deliver  written  to  the  power  to  the  ri^t  reverend  Fatner-in- 

chief  and  principal  in  eveiy  office,  as  Qod,  John.  BLuiop  of  Rochester,  and 

well  such  ordinances  and  statutes  as  to  our  ri^t  trusty  and  well-beloved 

we  have  established  concerning  their  Anthonv,  Earl  Rivers,  to  remove  at  all 

offices,  as  others  such  as  we  shall  times  tne  same  our  son,  as  the  case 

hereaner  devise  for  the  worship  and  shall  require,  unto  such  places  as  shall 

grofit  of  our  said  son,  and  his  house-  be  thought  by  their  discretion  neoes- 

old;  to  that  intent  that  thev  shall  sary  for  the  same  season:  and  evo*, 

not  now  excuse  themselves  witli  igno-  that  for  the  sure  accomplishment  of 

ranoe;  and  that  they  indent  [make  a  these  statutes  and  ordinances^  they 

mark,  or  sign  a  book]  with  the  said  have  the  like  authority  to  put  thon, 

council  for  all  such  stuff  as  shall  be  and  every  of  them,  in  execution  ac- 

delivered  unto  them  for  their  offices.  cordingly.  to  the  effect  and  intent  of 

*Item.    We  will  that  our  said  son's  the  articles  and  the  nremises  above 

eoundl  ordain  and  see,  tiiat  there  be  expressed  and  rehearsed,  and  to  punish 

continuiJly  incur  said  son's  household  the  breakers  of  the  sama 
a  physician  and  surgeon  sufficient  and       *  In  witness  of  our  whole  pleasoxe 

cunning  [having  knowledge].  in  tiiis  bebil^  we  have  sipped  these 

*  Item.    We  will  that  the  principal  premiMB  with  our  own  hand, 
officers  in  eveiy  office  see  that  their  'Edwabd  R' 
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^Xtie  jFaflliion0  of  t^e  aaiorlDi* 

But  t^e  Cyclopean  furnace  of  all  tofciieti  fafllifond,  tfie 
lieart,  caUj$  m;  fpeet^  to  ft:  to^fcfi  3  coulb  not  fiate  for* 
borne  ttiu0  long,  toere  it  not,  tf^at,  beaten  ti^e  fmportumtp 
of  tfiefe  otfier  part0, 3|  |atie  fieretofore,  at  large,  out  of  t^fis 
place,  hffplaife)!  to  ;ou  and  t^t  toorld  t|e  tofclieti  Uffylmn 
thereof.  &flortl^  ;et,  for  toe  map  not  utterly  bald  t^em, 
all  ttie  corrupt  tieared  anb  affection^  of  t|ie  foul  are  fo  man? 
ill  iBH^ionfi  of  t^e  lieart  to  be  abofbeb^  Oefe  affection^  are 
bell  knotom  fnorbfnate  lobe,  unc'^arftable  ^ate,  fmmoberate 
grfef,  intemperate  |o?,  un(u(t  fearjs,  unCounb  bop^iEt,  ann 
tD^atfoefeer  eitfier  blSemper  or  mifplacing  of  tfie^e  pafllonjaf. 
3f  toe  lotie  tfie  toorio  more  ttian  dCfoH,  ff  me  fiate  anp  tntmTf 
more  t^an  On,  ff  toe  grfebe  at  anp  lof0  more  t^an  of  tfie 
fobour  of  (Efob,  ff  toe  |o;  fn  anptfifng  more  t|ian  t^e  torftfng 
of  our  name0  fn  ^eaben,  ff  toe  fear  an^tl^fng  more  t^an 
offence,  ff  toe  dope  for  anpttifng  more  ttian  faltatfon^  antr, 
muc^  more,  ff  toe  change  ob)e(t0,  lotfng  to^at  toe  fl^oulU 
^ate,  fopfng  fn  tofiat  toe  flioulb  grfebe  at,  fiopfng  for  tol^at 
tot  t^mlb  fear,  anb  tl^e  contrary  ^  fn  one  toorb,  ff  our  beared 
anb  affectfond  be  eartfilp,  grobellfng,  fenfual,  not  fpfrftual, 
Cublfmeb,  fieabenlp,  toe  fall  fnto  tfie  bamnable  faflifon  of  t^e 
toorlb^  £ltoap,  tberefore,  toftl^  all  ebfl  concupffcence,  all 
ambftfou0  affe(tatfon0,  all  fpfteful  emulatfon0,  all  toorlbl? 
Corroto0,  all  cotoarbl;  fear0,  all  carnal  |)eat0  of  falfe  fop^ 
lettfietoorlb  bote  upon  banftp,  anb  folloto  after  lfe0:  let 
our  affe(Cfon0  anb  conberfatfon  be  abobe,  to^ere  CbrfS  3|efu0 
fittetl)  at  t^e  rfgfit  fianb  of  (Eob^  Het  tie  bafe  eart^-toormd 
oet)f0  toorlb  be  taken  up  toftti  tl^e  beS  of  tW  tafn  trafl^: 
tilt  beSre0  of  u0  Ctirfftfan0  mu0t  foar  aloft,  anb  fijr  t^em« 
Celbe0  upon  tfiode  obfe(t0,  tofifcti  map  make  u0  perfettlp  anb 
uncfiangeablp  bleSeb^  C!iu0,  fafl[)fon  not  pour  |ieart0  to 
tjie  carnal  beOre0  anb  affe(tfon0  of  tfie  toorlb^ 

l&fll)op  i^alU 
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DOWN  THE  THAMES— THANET  AND  THE  HOVELLERS. 

Gaily  in  the  month  of  August  do  the  the  reTulsion  of  nature  may  be  a  good 
gteamera  paddle  down  tl^  Thames,  commencement  for  a  course  of  sea- 
emptying  London  of  its  toilwom  citi-  baths  and  country  air;  and  as  all  agree 
zens — bent  on  pleasure— seeking  relief  that  it  'does  them  eood,'  we  hsTe  no 
from  the  dose  atmosphere  of  the  giant  reason  to  object  to  tne  process, 
city — from  the  broiling  and  stewing  They  land  at  Mar^te  eiUier  at  the 
and  heat  and  smoke,  and  oyerworkea  pier  or  jetty.  The  histonr  of  that  pier 
human  nature  of  the  oreat  metroi>o]iB.  and  its  proprietary  would  be  conous 
Down  they  rush  to  London  Bridge,  and  instructive,  and  wotdd  Ulustiate 
one  of  the  most  notable  spots  on  tnis  the  debated  question  of  vested  rights, 
round  world  of  ours,  over  which  11,000  The  pier  company  was  inoorporsted 
horse^irawn  vehicles  pass  in  the  twelve  before  steam-boats  came  into  play,  and 
hours  of  a  working-day,  and  on  which  consequently  there  were  comparatively 
Mr  Macaulay*s  prospective  New  Zea-  few  passengers  proceeding  to  Margate 
lander  is  to  speculate  on  the  depart-  by  sea.  A  high  due  was  therefore 
ed  glories  of  extinct  Englishmen,  exacted — ^no  less  than  two  shillings  for 
Down  they  rush,  however,  in  furi-  every  passenger  who  landed  or  em- 
ously-driven  cabs,  to  *  catch  the  boat'  barked.  The  grievance  was  not  great 
They  are  all  fervour  and  excitement:  till  Maigate  bmame  a  popular  water- 
a  new  life  and  a  new  light  have  opened  ing  place;  and  then,  b^r  aid  of  steam, 
to  theuL  They  have  worked  and  the  Cockneys  arrived  in  shoals— five 
toiled,  bought  and  sold,  made  gain  in  or  six  hundred  in  a  boat — two  boats 
the  world  of  men,  and  now  they  go  off  per  diem,  and  on  Saturday  three.  In 
to  the  country— the  eauntry,  as  they  one  day  thirteen  hundred  passengen 
term  it;  the  seortide^  a  watmiw-place,  have  landed,  involving  the  payment 
liiey  are  at  least  gomg  out  of  London;  of  ;£l30  to  the  pier  company  for  pier 
have  severed  themselves  from  the  shop,  dues  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  merchan- 
the  warehouse,  the  dreary  desk,  tne  disc  or  charges  on  shipa.  Unfortu- 
weights  and  measures,  the  ounces  and  nately,  however,  the  charter  which 
pounds,  feet  and  vards,  debits  and  eranted  the  right  to  charge  2s.  per 
credits,  and  down  tney  go  to  London  head,  limited  tne  profits  Uiat  might 
Bridga  be  divided  to  10  per  cent  per  annum. 

Let  us  follow  the  crowded  steamer  Money  came  in  so  fast  that  the  10  per 
down  the  Thames  somewhat  farther  cent  was  far  exceeded,  and  there  was 
than  a  Greenwich  trip.  Say  as  men  a  constantly-increasing  surplus  that 
will,  old  Father  Thames  is  worth  look-  could  neither  be  divided  nor  hoarded 
ing  at  What  other  river  in  Europe  The  evident  plan  was  to  have  low- 
contains  as  much  dirt  and  as  much  ered  the  rates;  but  no — the  dues  were 
material  for  thought)  We  know  of  vested  rights,  and  it  was  profanation 
none,  and  therefore  we  stand  by  old  to  think  of  interfering  with  vested 
Father  Thames.  rights.    What,  then,  could  be  done 

Down  we  go,  however,  pass  Graves-  with  the  surplus)  It  could  not  he 
end,  and  come  to  the  Nore.  We  leave  divided,  but  it  could  be  squandered 
the  river,  and  take  to  the  salt  water—  '  Pull  down  the  lighthouse  and  build 
the  considerate  steward  being  careful  a  new  one,'  savs  an  architect;  *cut  t 
to  provide  luncheon  or  dinner  before  hole  through  the  pier  to  let  the  water 
the  tossing  and  pitcMng  b^gin.  In  out,'  says  a  contractor;  'buy  a  few 
calm  weather,  our  London  friends  land  cargoes  of  stones,'  say  the  owners  of 
in  a  satisfactory  condition;  but  when  coasting  vessels.  So  a  new  stone  light- 
a  breeze  occurs,  alas !  alas  I  a  more  house  is  built^  and  a  new  pier-house, 
dilapidated  set  of  mortals  it  would  be  and  the  pier  is  cut  right  tnroo^  the 
difficult  to  encounter.  Sea-sickness  middle  to  make  the  hole,  and  cargoes 
fortunately  agrees  with  a  Londoner,  of  stones  are  piled  up  never  to  be 
otherwise  a  voyage  to  Thanet  must  be  wanted  nor  to  be  of  use.  And  so  the 
an  arduous  undertaking  for  the  ma-  money  goes  rapidly,  but  not  even  jet 
jority  of  dtlEens.    Attne  same  time,    fast  enough,  tnou^  for  that  purpose 
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the  inyentor  of  the  hole  was  the  man  grows  the  finest  wheat  that  <K)mes  to 

of  most  ability;  for  no  sooner  was  the  the  London  market    Whether  from 

hole  made  to  let  the  water  out,  than  it  a  peculiarity  of  the  soil^  or  from  some 

was  found,  as  any  man  in  his  senses  otner  cause,  the  wheat  is  scarcely  ever 

might  eaaUy  have  foreseen,  that  in-  known  to  lodge — a  circumstance  much 

Btc»d  of  letting  the  water  out,  it  let  more  worthy  of  the  investigation  of 

the  waves  in,  and  with  a  heavy  sea  our  agricultural  societies  than  many 

there  came  rolling  and  tumbling  into  of  the  questions  that  engage  their  at- 

the  centre  of  the  harbour  a  Ixxly  of  tention:  seeing  that  the  heaviest  losses 

suigiiig  water  that  no  vessel  could  to  which  the  fanner  is  subject  occur 

BtaDd.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  from  the  lodging  of  ^rain,  and  not  from 

pier  must  be  cut  through  the  middle  his  cattle  or  pigs  bemg  a  little  less  fat 

again  to  fill  the  hole  up,  and  thereby  than  porpoises  or  whfdes.    Figs  grow 

the  hole  got  rid  of  twice  the  amount  admirably  in  the  island:  grapes  also 

of  monQT.     Still  the  vested  rijghts  ripen  in  the  open  air:  and  some  plants 

would  not  give  way.    ^Sacred  rights  are  cultivatea  whidi  grow  nowhere 

of  property,  secured  by  Act  of  Parlior  else  in  Britain — carroway-seed,  for  in- 

wetU,'  are  not  to  be  trmed  with;  and.  stance.    Canary-seed  is  also  grown  as 

therefore,  every  passenger  must  still  an  ordinary  crop,  and  beet-root  erows 

continue  to  pay  his  2a.,  and  every  as  large  as  a  man's  leg.    The  sofl  and 

chaldron  of  coal  4s.,  even  if  landed  climate  are  in  fact  splendid  for  all 

on  the  beacL    The  abuse  at  last  be-  sorts  of  agricultural  purposes.    It  is 

came  so  flagrant,  that  one  steamer,  in  a  rich  land;  and  is  peopled  by  rich 

a  Bin^e  season,  had  to  pay  j£7000  to  squires  and  wealthy  farmers,  boors  in 

the  pier  for  pier-4ues;  and  then,  after  their  education  and  pursuits,  but  eal- 

long  clashing  and  dispute,  the  abuse  lant,  manly,  frank,  and   hospitable 

was  modified.    But  if  the  Act  of  Par-  people,  with  powerful  frames,  open 

liament  had  not  limited  the  profits  to  nonest  countenances,  and  enormous 

10  per  cent  per  annum,  tne  abuse  hands,  markins  their  Saxon  lineace. 

Biignt  have  gone  on  to  this  day,  and  Rich  men  and  labourers  still  wear  the 

erery  thousand  passengers  would  have  gaberdine  and  gaiters,  which  appear 

required  to  pay  £100  for  liberty  to  to  have  been  worn  since  the  davs  of 

walk  from  one  end  of  the  pier  to  the  King  Alfred.    It  is  the  Saxon  oress, 

other.    Such  are  vested  rights,  where  and  still  survives,  when  all  other  things 

the  good  of  the  public  is  not  esta-  have  changed,  both  in  the  outwanl 

hlifihed  as  the  first  principle,  of  action,  appearance  of  the  country  and  in  the 

We  arrive,  however,  in  Thanet,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people, 

little  isle  that  forms  the  most  eastern  There  is  little  wood  on  the  island,  out 

portion  of  Kent  and  of  England.    It  the  elms,  walnuts,  and  mulberry  trees 

IS  not  now  an  island,  in  the  proper  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  show  a  soil 

Eenae  of  the  term;  and  were  it  not  for  well  suited  for  timber.    Indeed,  it  is 

the  name,  would  pass,  to  the  eye  of  more  thim  probable  that  the  island 

the  stranger,  as  a  continuous  portion  was  once  covered  with  a  forest    Two 

of  the  county.    But  it  was  once  an  mulberries  that  still  stand  in   the 

i^d,  an^   in  the  most  modified  Dane  (a  place  where  tradition  alleges 

sense,  is  still  an  island,  seeing  that  it  that  a  battle  was  fought  with  tne 

is  Borronnded  by  a  stream  that  can  Danes)  are  said  to  be  the  first  that 

scaroely  aspire  to  the  name  of  a  river,  were  planted  in  England.    We  have 

A  small   stream   divides   into   two  eaten  their  fruit,  but  could  not  from 

hranchefi,  and  cuts  off  the  isle,  which  that  circumstance  venture  to  afiirm 

is  also  surrounded  bv  an  extensive  whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  veri- 

series  of  marshes.    This  marsh  was  table  first  trees  that  found  their  way 

formerly  a  brandi  of  the  sea,  and  the  to  our  island.    Hiey  are  at  least  veij 

Romans  fished  their  oysters  where  the  old,  and  one,  struck  by  lightning,  is 

marsh  sheep,  nearly  as  large  as  calves,  supported  by  iron  bands.    Fruit  is 

now  luxuriate  on  a  pasturage  of  the  very  abundant;  and  the  plums,  green 

richest  description.    The  island  itself  gages,  and  cherries  are  of  rare  quality, 

is^  agriculturally,  the  richest  portion  and  extremely  moderate  in  price.    To 

of  Great  Britain.    It  has  a  deep  dark  a  stranger  from  the  North,  tiie  moat 

loam,  placed  on  a  chalk/ormation,  and  striking  feature  of  the  isle  is  the  range 
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of  chalk  cliff  which  faces  the  sea.  In  Qay  as  Thanet  appears,  howeyer,  at 
seneraL  it  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  least  in  summer,  and  bent  as  aU  seem 
feet  high,  and  so  perpendicular,  that  a  on  pleasure  or  idleness,  the  little  i^le 
stone  will  drop  from  the  top  to  the  hot-  contains  a  race  of  men  of  peculiar  avo- 
touL  This,  in  fact,  is  a  peculiar  cha-  cations,  as  far  removed  mm  eummo' 
racteristic  of  the  chalk  cliff.  It  does  pleasuring  as  the  arctic  r^ons  from 
not  shelve  away  or  slide  down  diagon-  the  flowery  lands  of  the  bouUl  These 
ally;  but,  as  the  sea  encroaches  at  the  men  are  the  Hovellersy  who  earn  their 
bottom,  the  face  of  the  cliff  falls  ver-  bread  by  assisting  ships  in  distress, 
tically;  so  that  the  turf  on  the  upper  What  the  origin  of  the  name  Havi^ler 
edge  is  frequently  the  most  prominent  is,  we  know  not — ^perhaps  *  Notes  and 
part  of  the  whole.  The  cliff  in  ge-  Queries'  can  inform  us.  It  may,  per- 
neral  is  the  boundary  of  extreme  high-  haps,  have  been  originally  hoierer^  a 
water  mark — ^the  sea,  at  full  tide,  just  sniall  vessel  that  hovers — in  olden 
reaching  its  foot  Yet,  in  the  heavy  times  for  the  purposes  of  piracy,  and 
gales  of  winter,  the  dash  of  the  wave  in  later  times  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
is  so  furious  as  to  cany  stones  and  sea-  frauding  the  Queen's  revenue;  a  prao 
weed  to  the  very  summit,  fifty  feet  tice  not  yet  altogether  extinct  on  that 
high,  strewing  the  grass  with  strange  coast  of  Kent,  but  now-andavB  utteriy 
plants  that  never  grew  upon  land  and  hopelessly  ruinous  to  the  infsto- 
Such  is  the  island  to  which  a  hun-  ated  mortals  who  engage  in  the  illicit 
dred  thousand  Londoners  (or  God:-  courses.  Be  the  name  what  it  may, 
Tieys,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  coun-  the  men  are  among  the  most  remark- 
try  people)  resort  during  summer —  able  of  our  seafaring  population.  Ton 
some  for  a  day  or  two;  some  for  a  see  them  on  the  aforesaid  pier  walk- 
week;  and  some  few  for  a  month,  ing  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
There  they  bathe,  stroll  about,  ride  long  spy-dassee  under  their  anns,  or 
donkeys,  sail  in  boats,  drive  in  chaises,  loitering  about  the  fort,  with  tobaeeo- 
peramoulate  the  upper  promenade  of  pipes  aunost  as  long  as  the  spy-glaseea. 
the  pier,  for  which  the  considerate  They  seem  to  have  nothing  earady  to 
company  charge  the  moderate  sum  of  do.  They  neither  engage  in  fishiog, 
twopence  for  each  person  every  time  nor  in  the  coasting-trade,  nor  in  the 
the  luxuiT  is  enjoyed.  In  the  even-  pleasure-boats  which  are  abundantly 
ing,  th^  frequent  tea-gardens,  pla^  at  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
bowls,  dance,  and  sometimes  fall  mto  Londoners.  They  seem  to  soom  all 
something  like  dissipation,  though  the  the  useful  arts  and  all  the  lucratiTt 
latter  occurrence  is  a  rare  exception,  employments  by  which  their  fellow 
considering  all  things.  They  also  blue-iackets  are  making  their  hving. 
crowd  into  the  circulating  libraries.  Day  oy  day  they  stalk  backwards  and 
not  by  any  means  to  read  books,  but  forwards  with  the  perpetual  spy-glasses, 
to  raffle  for  toys,  work-boxes,  trum-  or  loiter  about  with  the  equally  perpe- 
pery  jewelleiy,  and  various  oads  and  tual  pipes.  They  are  evidently  a  dass 
ends  of  an  inferior  description.  At  apart,  and  have  the  spirit  of  daas  dis- 
these  libraries  singers  are  also  enga^d,  tmction  stron^gly  developed.  It  re- 
and  there  is  music,  chiefly  comia  which  qnires  but  a  single  glance  of  the  expe- 
affords  the  pretext  for  assembling,  to  nenced  eye  to  see  that  they  are  picked 
see  and  be  seen.  New  acquaintances  men — picked  not  by  the  selecti(«i  of  a 
are  made,  sometimes  ending  in  lasting  feUow-mortal,  but  picked  for  a  special 
friendship;  and  flirtations  are  com-  service  by  the  possession  of  special 
menoed,  sometimes  ending  in  the  qualities  which  enable  them  to  do 
coi^ugal  yoke  of  matrimony.  It  is  more  than  others  can  or  dare  to  da 
all  crowd,  crush,  and  outward  gaiety;  For  the  most  part  they  are  stalwart 
gay  dresses,  gay  bonnets;  pleasuring  men,  much  taller  than  the  generality 
and  pleasure  excursions;  recreation  of  seamen.  They  have  lam  frames, 
and  relaxation;  yet,  on  the  whole,  re-  powerful  limbs,  broad  shoulaers,  great 
markably  free  frY)m  undue  license.  It  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  great 
is  rather  the  overflowing  of  the  animal  activity,  lurking  inerth^  at  preseit, 
spirit  let  loose  from  busmess,  than  the  but  soon  to  be  brou^t  into  play, 
notous  indulgence  which  leaves  a  sting  They  are  dressed  in  We  blue  jacket 
behind.  and  trousers  €€  the  seaman^  but  so 
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one  mnequainted  with  their  peculiar  forecastle  decka  Any  orewcm  an  emer- 
avocation  eonld  tell  to  what  branch  gency  can  take  any  boat:  the  boats 
of  the  seafaring  juxxfession  they  be-  not  being  the  property  of  the  men,  but 
long.  They  are  evidently  not  ship  of  persons  who  provide  them  on  spe- 
sailors:  they  have  no  rolling  step,  and  culation,  the  boat  receiving  two  shares 
not  a  shred  (^  the  foreign  app^raioe  of  whatever  money  is  earned,  while 
which  long-voyage  seamen  mvariably  each  man  receives  one  share.  A  ship 
acquire  either  in  the  complexion  or  in  is  perhaps  seen  suddenly  to  go  on 
some  article  of  dress.  Thev  do  not  shore,  or  to  taJce  the  wmd.  Then  what 
belong  to  the  navy,  nor  to  the  coast-  a  rush  takes  place  to  the  boats,  the  rule 
guard,  nor  to  a  yacht;  nor  are  they  beingthat  the  first  boat  that  reaches  the 
&»herniai.  All  this  is  read  at  a  ^^  gets  the  jcb.  It  may  be  worth  j£50, 
glance.  From  the  superior  quality  of  or  J&500,  or  even  j£lOOO,  as  in  the  case 
their  blue  garbs,  aad  from  a  general  of  the  General  Palmer  and  the  Andro- 
air  of  iadependenoe  that  seems  to  be-  meda,  the  amount  depending  on  \h» 
long  to  them,  they  would  more  easily  state  of  the  weather,  tne  value  of  the 
bemistakenforpilotsthanforany  other  ship,  and  the  risk  run  by  the  men. 
sea£uers;  but  their  number  puts  that  Every  effort  is  made  to  be  first  ther& 
guessoutof  thequestion.  They  are  6oa^  Eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  men  tumble 
«i<ii— and,  taken  aa  a  whole,  unques-  into  each  boat,  sometimes  with,  some- 
taonablytheveiyfinestclassorboatmen  times  without^  a  keg  of  water  and  a 
in  the  Ioiowb  world.  But  to  affirm  this,  bag  of  bread.  Each  man  is  working 
we  should  have  to  ooast  round  and  in-  with  the  prospect  of  earning  perhaps 
elude  the  Deal  boatmen  —  the  best  £^  before  to-morrow,  and  ne  needs 
known  of  the  Kentish  HoveUers,  but  no  telling  to  look  sharp.  Away  go 
not  superior  to  their  Thanet  compeers  the  boats — a  race  in  a  gale  of  wind — 
—for.  m  fact,  no  m'en  can  be  superior  who  shall  be  first  at  the  ship  requiring 
—at  least  they  do  and  are  willmg  to  aid.  Then  comes  the  test  of  seaman- 
do  all  that  could  be  asked  from  men  of  ship — the  hard  skill  bought  by  long  ex- 
the  hkhest  powers  and  qualifications,*  penence.  One  boat  reaches  the  ves- 
pTovided  witn  the  best  means,  and  in-  sel;  the  others  hang  on  for  a  time,  to 
spired  with  the  most  indomitable  har-  see  if  they  also  are  required;  the  num- 
£hood  and  courage.  We  have  seen  ber  of  men  wanted  is  soon  settled,  and 
them  in  their  time  of  idleness  and  in-  the  other  boats  either  return,  or,  being 
activity;  let  us  now  see  them  when  already  at  sea,  make  a  cruise  to  meet 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  their  work,    the  coming  ships. 

It  is  now  winter — dreary  November,  Sometimes,  however,  a  disaster  takes 
or  tempestuous  January^short  days,  place — ^not  often,  because  the  men  are 
long  nights,  hard  gales,  heavv  seas;  skilM,  and  the  boats  are  excellent;  but 
snow,  fogs,  hail,  sk^  rain,  ana  other  the  cross  tides  at  the  North  Foreland 
thinra,  which  landsmen  look  at,  but  make  a  cross  sea,  and  a  cross  sea  is 
vhicn  seamen  must  encounter.  Now  proverbially^  the  most  dangerous.  And 
is  the  working  time  of  the  HoveUers:  there  at  Kmgsgate,  not  far  from  the 
Qow  are  those  athletic  lunbs.  which  Foreland,  the  American  ship,  the 
seemed  so  idle,  to  be  stretched  to  the  Northern  Belle,  went  on  shore  this 
uttermost;  now^  is  the  endurance  of  last*  winter.  What  a  splendid  spec- 
the  men  to  be  ^ed  to  the  last  point  tacle  was  there  for  all  who  admire  the 
and  now  is  their  courage  to  be  tested  courage  of  the  British  seaman !  No- 
up  to  the  very  verge  and  confine  of  a  thing  that  man  could  do  was  left  un- 
8eaman*8  watery  grave.    It  blows  a    done;  and,  alas !  the  adventurous  crew 

f^e,  and  ships  are  coming  up  Channel,  of  the  lugger  Yictorv  was  numbered 
very  Hoveuer  is  on  the  alert,  and  on  with  tiie  Kiave  who  have  gone  before, 
the  look-out  Every  sail,  vessel,  ship.  Yet,  what  a  spectacle  is  there  for  Bri- 
or  craft,  within  tiie  reach  of  vision,  tain  to  be  proud  of,  and  for  all  forei^ 
is  carefully  and  minutely  inspected  nations  to  admire  and  attempt  to  imi- 
through  the  perpetual  spy-ghuises.  to  tate !  The  stranded  ship  has  a  crew 
^  if  there  be  the  least  qrmptom  tnat  on  board,  and  the  Mamte  men  re- 
assistance  from  the  shore  is  recjuired.  solve  to  save  them.  The  V  ictory  luAser 
The  boats — ^the  ^ii^ert— axe  m  ^e  hovere  outside,  knocking  about  in  wat 
harbour:  lai^e,  fine,  open  boato,  with    feaifiil  sea,  but  holding  on,  night  and 
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day,  in  the  hope  of  a  lull  that  will  en-  saving  the  wreck,  cooBents  to  oome 

able  her  to  approach  the  ship.    Hours  on  shore.    The  master  and  the  pflot 

pass  on,  and  sne  still  holds  her  place  are  landed,  and  the  work  is  over  for 

outside,  waiting  for  the  chance,   ui  the  the  time. 

meantime,  other  men  from  Margate  Such  are  the  Kentish  Hoyell^  who, 

cross  to Broadstair&togetthelife-boats  of  all  the  men  of  Britain^  annnallj 

and  the  slant  of  tne  position.     They  save  a  larger  number  of  hyes,  and  » 

draff  them  to  Eingsgate,  and  launch,  larger  amount  of  property,  tfaim  ao) 

pull  off,  and  at  a  mst  attempt  save  a  other  class  of  the  population  of  the 

portion  of  the  stranded  manners.    A  same  extent,  yet  attracting  few  of  the 

second  time  they  launch,  and  save  the  honours  and  rewards  that  are  aooorded 

remainder  with  the  exception  of  the  to  our  militaiy  heroes— nay,  not  efen 

master,  wno  will  not  leave  the  ship,  provided,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with 

and  the  pilot,  who  will  not  leave  the  the  conveniences  and  aooommodatioD 

master  alone.  Still  the  Victory  hovers,  that  would  render  their  precariotu  and 

tossing  about  in  the  raging  and  surg-  hazardous  profession  less  toilsome  and 

ing  waters,  till  it  is  too  late.    A  sea  less  arduous.     Britain,  with  all  her 

stnkes  her — she  rolls  over — and  a  heroes,  cannot  point  to  a  daas  of  men 

gurgling  splash  marks  the  ocean  grave  more  tnoroughly  entitled  tohonoonble 

of  thirteen  brave  men,  who  have  done  social  distinction;  nor  to  any  daas  that 

all  that  men  could  do  in  their  errand  she  could  more  proudly  show  to  fareign 

of  mercy.  Again  the  jife-boat  launches,  nations  as  a  specimen  of  the  men  ve 

and  at  last  the  master,  ho]>ele8s  of  grow  in  these  islands. 
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No.  VL— MOODY'S  FIRST  OFFER 

BY  MOODT  BOBINSOK,  ESQUIBE. 

The  Season  over,  and  the  Houses  risen. 
All  London  rushes  from  its  brick-built  prison, 
To  seek  the  hotels  of  the  rushing  Rhine, 
Or  the  gay  streets  of  Paris,  the  divine; 
Or  else  to  re-enact  in  country  places 
The  genteel  comedy  of  London  graces. 

And  Moody,  like  the  rest  of  all  the  world 
Bethought  it  time  to  take  a  little  change. 
To  seek  some  country  placcL  where  life  unfm-rd 
Its  roll  of  future  days— witnout  the  strange, 
Unnatural  scheme  of  wasting  life  and  leisure, 
In  London  tongue  denominated  'pleasure.' 

Now  Moody,  like  all  bachelor  young  men 

With  decent  ways  and  decent  expectations, 

Was  always  welcome  in  a  coimtiy  glen, 

Where  Highland  Maries  kmguish'd  for  flirtations. 

One  invitation  from  a  tar  tum*d  farmer. 

Who  plough*d  in  land  his  ^ins  from  ploughing  ocean, 

Caught  Moody's  eye,  as  bemg  all  the  warmer, 

Because  there  were  two  dau^ters  on  promotion. 

So  off  he  started  to  regain  his  mi^ht, 

By  the  fresh  light  of  counti^  fields  and  scenes; 

By  usine  day  as  day,  and  mght  as  nighty 

By  all  tne  health  a  country  visit  means; 
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Bat  most  he  hoped  to  froBhen  up  his  mind, 
^y  leaving  London  feelings  far  behind. 

It  was  not  likely,  in  these  country  places, 
That  he  would  meet  with  anything  resembling 
Town's  trite  manoeuvres,  or  the  smiling  faces 
That  smile  for  fashion,  or  to  hide  dissembling. 

At  least,  the  ladies  he's  about  to  meet, 
Untutor'd  creatures  in  the  ways  of  art. 
However  warm  their  natures,  must  but  greet 
Him  with  a  natural  smile,  and  modest  heart 
And  not,  the  moment  that  they  meet,  contrive 
The  'how*  to  make  him  flirt— perhaps  to  wive. 

He  met  a  welcome  in  this  chateau-farm, 
Hearty  and  boisterous  from  the  ancient  mariner, 
And  &dly  from  the  girls,  without  th'  alarm 
He  thought  he  should  create  on  lus  appearing  there. 
In  fact,  he  felt  aggrieved  as  they  refused 
To  meet  him  shyly— or  to  be  confused. 

So  Moody  'gan  to  fear  his  country  belles 
Were  but  another  species  of  the  genus. 
Only  the  daughters,  with  a  change  of  spells, 
Of  our  respectable  and  British  Venus. 

The  younger,  very  young,  and  very  prettv 

CAjad  in  a  quiet  way,  piquante  and  witty), 

Possees'd,  without  attracting  observation^ 

A  tempting  mpde  of  practising  flirtation. 

Her  tete-ilirteU  with  any  one  alone 

Was  archly  utter'd  in  an  under  tone. 

With  shrouded  eves,  and  lips  for  ever  smiling, 

A  laugh  half-husn'd,  or,  what  was  more  beguiling 

Than  all  her  pretty  points  (though  all  adom'd  her), 

A  cosy  way  of  crushmg  in  a  comer. 

And  thus,  with  half  a  smile  she  made  more  way 

Than  her  loud-talking  sister  in  a  day. 

The  elder  girl  (we  deem  it  very  dirty 
To  tell  a  lady's  age,  we'll  call  it  thirty) — 
The  elder  girl  was  quite  a  different  party: 
Jovial,  gomi-natured,  boisterous,  and  hearty. 
Though  Ju^e  in  figure,  rather  high  in  feature, 
With  too  much  r^  she  was  a  handsome  creature. 
The  hunting  cubs  around  agreed  that '  Bella' 
*  Was  an  uncommon  jolly,  stunning  feller.' 
She  hunted,  fiah'd  and  shot  besides; — of  course 
No  girl  around,  lixe  her,  could  back  a  horse. 
And  so  she  fish'd  for  lovers,  not  with  flies, 
But  tried  to  hook  them  with  her  tongue  and  eyes, 
like  a  Crimean  hero,  her  fame  resounds 
For  desperate  engagements  and  her  wounds; 
like  him  (although  defeated  in  a  catch). 
In  no  enaagemerU  had  she  met  her  match. 
Some  half-a-dozen  previous  had  miscarried, 
Which  made  her  very  anxious  to  be  married; 
And  as  she  found  attentions  not  so  paid 
As  those  that  in  her  former  days  were  made 
(Perhaps  indeed  to  save  the  age  from  falling), 
She  made  attentions  of  her  own,  her  calling. 
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She  open'd  like  a  bottle— with  a  akimufih 

Of  bottomless  disputes,  and  rather  wamush, 

With  feign*d  attacks,  and  never  with  oQndiisions» 

Except  in  fliiti^,  personal  aUnsions. 

Bade  d  with  a  dropping  fire  of  killing  smiles^ 

Of  archest  looks,  and  most  artistic  wiles; 

And  when  she  felt  prepared  by  such  transactions^ 

Charged  with  a  whole  oattalion  of  attractioiis. 

A  most  decisiye  charge,  it  must  be  said: 

She  gain*d  the  day,  beoause  the  foemen  fled. 

Moody  was  sadly  disappointed.    Here 
Was  London  out  of  town — ^with  all  its  passions. 
With  all  their  lines,  exaggerated — queer^ 
Like  a  coat  cut  fiom  out  a  book  of  fashions. 
Or,  like  a  wretched  daub  from  some  old  masto*, 
Or  marble  palace  built  in  lathe  and  plaster. 

Besides,  'twas  hard,  when  he  had  come  for  peace, 
Only  to  live  a  short  time  quite  unguarded. 
To  find  his  vigilance  must  never  cease. 
Unless  to  *  Bdla'  he  would  be  awarded. 
Ever  to  resist,  and  that  in  all  directions^ 
These  constant  forays  on  his  best  affections. 

To  take  to  Minnie  was  a  great  relief, 
'Twas  like  smooth  water  after  Dover  Straits; 
Or  like  contentment  after  teasing  grief, 
Or  ffentle  slumber  after  Christmas  waits. 
Ana  Minnie  knew  it  well — and  so  design*d 
That  while  her  sister  storm'd,  she  undermined. 

And  so  the  siege  went  on.  until  he  seeks 
To  study  nature  in  fair  Minnie's  face: 
The  sunset  glow  was  in  her  rosy  cheeks; 
The  wave  ofwaters  in  her  easy  grace. 
And  would  he  know  the  colour  of  the  sky. 
He  sought  the  proper  hue  in  Minnie's  eye. 

And  thus  our  hero,  though  he  quitted  town, 
Not  for  a  love-scene,  but  for  verdant  swards, 
To  breathe  the  freshness  of  the  breezy  down. 
Was  soon,  unconsdou&  seeking  her  regards, 
Playing  at  eves,  until  he  felt  assured 
The  heart  of  pretty  Minnie  was  secured. 

So,  step  bv  step,  poor  Moody  was  endianted, 
And  found,  o^atn,  the  very  wife  he  wanted; 
Then  only  waited  till  a  time  should  proffer 
Completely  suitable  to  make  the  offer. 
A  month  pass'd  o'er,  before  the  opportuait^ 
Of  time  and  place  were  present,  both  in  unity. 

'Twas  evening,  on  the  sloping  lawn 
The  deep'ning  shadows  long  were  drawn. 
While  softly  the  dew^laden  breeze 
Sang  its  night-sonxt  throu^  the  trees. 

Still  longer  grow  tne  twilight  shades  aslant 

I  wish  to  be  poeticd,  but  can't 

Well !  'twas  the  time  when  footanen  light  the  lamp, 

Nature  still  visible,  but  growing  damp; 

When  tender  ladies  from  the  garden  ttun, 

And  show  their  graces  round  the  hissing  urn. 
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Our  friend  and  hia  host  in  the  parlour  sat, 
In  the  silence  that  follows  a  lively  chal^ 
And  Moody  b^gan  on  a  i)lan  to  muse, 
Without  offence,  more  wine  to  refuse. 
And  as  thus  he  sat  on  the  twilight  poring, 
He  suddenly  found  that  his  host  was  snoring. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiurs  of  men, 
That,  once  sone  by,  ne*er  comes  again. 
So  Moody  thought— so  Shakspere  taught — 
He  could  offer  now— he  woula — ^he  ought  j 
Gould  he  only  meet  with  his  own  sweet  giijsy 
(When  her  father  was  fiz'd--and  slightly  tipsy).  ^ 
So  he  pass'd  from  the  house  to  the  sunlit  green, ' 
And  gazed  around  on  the  lovely  scene. 

Whilst  thus  he  gazed,  he  saw  from  where  he  stood 
A  form  in  female  drapery  near  the  wood. 
One  of  the  sisters  ?    Which )  was  now  the  doubt, 
For  both  of  equal  stature  were  about 
And  distant,  much  alike— except  m  tnat 
They  wore  a  different  colour  in  the  hat 
The  yellow  'Bella'  wore — and  Minnie  blue; 
The  form  he  saw  had  graced  the  latter  hue. 
'T¥ras  Minnie,  then — ^her  path  towards  the  vale; 
The  very  time  and  place  for  love*s  young  tale. 

Slowly  advancing— his  uncertain  foot 
Betra/d  his  presence  bv  a  creaking  boot; 
The  form  glanced  round,  but  not  a^^  look'd  back, 
As  if  she  knew  the  spectre  on  her  track. 
Her  form  was  shawl  d — ^the  hat  was  deeply  veil'd — 
He  wish'd  to  look  beneath — ^his  courase  fiul*d; 
But  as  Mb  breath  came  quick,  in  painful  tone 
Her  bosom  heaved  responsive  to  his  own; 
Forth  from  the  shawl  peep'd  shy  a  tender  hand, 
A  sign  that  broke  reserve  from  all  command. 
He  gently  took  the  gift— the  fingers  bum*d; 
But  still  he  felt  his  pressure  was  retum'd. 
Then  they  walk*d^  not  slowly,  but  in  haste, 
And  as  a  guide,  his  aim  enzoned  her  waist: 
He  felt  that  thrill  he  ne'er  might  feel  again, 
Joy  strung  delirious  to  the  ver|;e  of  pain — 
That  first,  sole^  last  unmingledcup  of  bliss, 
When  love  claims  other  love,  in  love's  first  kiss. 

He  bent  his  face— he  paused— he  could  not  speak, 
So  made  short  struggle  for  her  rosy  cheek; 
And  as  he  conquer'a^  raised  the  veil  and  kiss'd  her, 
Oh!  hapless  lover,  Hwcu  the  other  titter. 
Poor  Moody  started  back,  affhast  affiighted. 
But  i)ertinacious  ' Bella'  looked  delif^hted. 
Laying  her  head  on  him,  she  bade  him  stay; 
So  come  what  might,  he  scarce  could  burst  away. 
An  explanation  now  were  better,  he  surmised. 
And  BO  he  ask'd  her,  'Was  she  much  surprised?* 

'  Oh  I  not  at  all '  (she  pouted  for  a  kiss). 
'  Lideed,  my  love,  Fve  long  expected  tnis.' 

Poor  Moody's  cheek  srew  pale — ^but  yet  he  thought, 
'She  must  see  what  I  mean  when  home  it's  brought' 
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He  said  *  Fve  made  an  error— don't  yon  guess! 
Of  course  you  undeifitand !'    She  whispered,  '  Yes; 
You  think  the  love  vou  offer  rests  with  you.* 
She  hid  her  face  and  sigh'd, '  I  love  you  too. 
Oh !  dearest  Moody,  don't  you  think  me  foolish)' 
(* Indeed,  I  do/  thought  he,  'and  deuced  ooolish.*) 

What  should  he  do?— her  head  was  on  his  heart, 
And,  what  was  worse,  his  arm  was  round  her  waist; 
'Twas  not  the  pose  in  which  t'  eirolain  his  part 
And  all  his  errors,  while  they  still  embraced. 
Besides  'twas  clear  she  thought,  in  her  inventions, 
This  ofifer  now  the  crown  of  his  attentiona 
Attentions !  thus  his  efforts  to  repel  her 
Had  cruelly  been  interpreted  by  Bella.' 

Whilst  thus  he  stood  embarrass'd,  on  his  ear 
Fell  the  light  trip  of  female  feet— oh !  fear. 
He  tried  to  loose  her  arms — oh !  more  disaster; 
Enchanted  '  Bella '  only  clung  the  faster. 

'Here's  Minnie  coming— oh!  unloose  me,  "Bella."' — 
'  My  own  fond  sistei^--aear  Moody,  tell  her.* 

Ere  they  could  start  away  from  each  a  stride. 
Poor  cheated  Minnie  stood  the  pair  beside. 
She  saw  it  all— a  moment  seem  d  to  stoop — 
Then  stood  erect — ^then  vanish'd  from  the  group. 
There's  little  more  to  tell:  Mooody  gave  the  slip, 
For  fear  of  Minnie — ^and  her  father^s  whip. 
As  for  poor  '  Bella,'  now  her  grief's  assuaced, 
She's  proud  of  being  once  so  near  engaged 


ACCOUNT  OF  THREE  UNDESCRIBED  CASES  OF  COLOUR. 

BLINDNESS. 

BT  SIB  DAYID  BRVWSTEB,  F.S.S.,  ftC 

The  subject  of  colour-blindness  has  year  1852--3,  Professor  Wilson  found 

for  some  time  excited  particular  notice,  that  1  person  in  every  18  was  to  a 

andaveryinterestingyolumehasbeen  certain  extent  colour-olind,  1  in  55 

lately  published  by  Professor  Qeorge  confounding  red  with  green^  I  in  00 

WilsoUj  entitled  'Researches  on  Co-  broum  with  green,  and  1  in  46  blue 

lour-Blmdness,' in  which  he  has  point-  with  green.    A  irew  cases  have  oc- 

ed  out  the  danger  attending  the  present  curred  in  which  no  colour  is  perceived 

system  of  railway  and  marme  coloured  but  black  and  white,  or  tight  and 

signals.   Persons  who  are  colour-blind  shade,  so  that,  to  persons  thus  insen- 

are  generally  insensible  to  red  and  sible  to  all  the  colours  of  the  speo- 

green  colours,  or  rather  confound  these  trum,  a  picture  or  paintinff,  in  which 

colours  when  presented  to  the  eye;  all  the  colours  are  given/nas  the  ap- 

and  therefore,  u  the  officers  who  have  pearance  of  a  mezzotinto  engraving, 

the  charge  of  railway  signals,  which  are  That  colour-blindness  is  heredittfy, 

red  and  green,  shoidd  Happen  to  have  and  clings  to  particular  families,  has 

this  imperfection  of  vision,  mostserious  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt    There 

accidents  might  be  the  consequence.  are  few  examples  in  which  only  one 

Having  examined  no  fewer  than  person  in  a  family  is  colour-blind,  and 

1,154  persons  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
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four,  and  even  five  individuals  in  the  appeara  hluith.    Pink  and  light  hlne 

same  family  possess  this  defect  silks  cannot  be  distinguished  in  day- 

The  followmg  account  of  three  cases  light;  but  in  candle  Uent  the  pink  Ap- 

of  colour-blindness,  which  occurred  in  pears  of  a  pale  red  indining  to  yellow. 

the  same  family,  was  communicated  Vegetable  light  g^reens  in  paintings  ap- 

to  me  manv  years  ago  by  a  friend,  and  pear  like  brivmiah  yellow  or  drab  co- 

I  believe  has  never  been  published,  lours.   Light  green  fields  appear  of  an 

'  Three  brothers,  Messrs  D of  orange  hue.    light  green,  drab,  and 

A -J  in  the  County  of  Fife,  were  the  brownish  redoftues or  bricl^  have 

manufacturers.    All  the  three  had  a  all  the  same  colour.   The  colour  of  the 

peculiarity  in  their  vision.   They  can-  tiles  on  the  roof  of  an  adjacent  house 

not  distinguish  all  the  colours  of  the  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 

spectrum.   Their  eyes  seem  to  be  well  light  yellowish  brown  sandstone  of  the 

formed,  and  they  see  at  a  distance,  cmmney-top. 
and  discriminate  the  form  of  obiects       '  One  of  these  gentlemen,  when 

as  well  as  other  persons;  but  colours  young,  kept  a  merchant's  shop,  and  he 

confound  them,  and  when  asked  how  was  oDli^  to  label  the  rioands  at 

they  would  discriminate  some  parti-  night,  in  order  to  sell  tJiem  coirectly 

cular  hue.  they  hesitate,  and  looking  in  the  daytime, 
to  each  otner,  they  say^    Will  they  be       ^Thispeculiarity  of  vision  thev  derive 

calling  this  green%  We  suppose  they  from  their  mother,  who  is  stiU  alive, 

will    It  is  merely  not  red.    We  are  but  who,  till  her  sons  flrew  up,  was 

certain  it  is  not  icarlety  neither  is  it  unaware  of  her  seeing  differently  from 

bk$e,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  of  a  drab  other  people.    She  has  several  daugh- 

colonr."  ters  as  well  as  these  three  sons,  but  all 

*Bltie  with  them  is  always  bluey  and  the  daughters  distinguish  colours  cor- 

bright  acarlet.  such  as  the  colour  of  the  rectly.    Four  of  them  have  children, 

Actinig,  Scarlet  Lychnie.  &a,  is  always  and  though,  in  consequence  of  some  of 

known,  but  some  shades  of  m^grreern,  the  famiSes  having  always  resided  at 

and  brown  cannot  be  distingiushea  a  distance,  I  could  not  obtain  satisfao- 

from  blue.    Crimson  hm&anolue  or  tonr  information  respecting  each  indi- 

«to«^x)louredindayli^hL  out  by  candle  vidual  in  each  famuy,  yet  I  was  a»- 

or  fire  light  ia  recognised  at  once  as  a  sured  that,  as  far  as  the  brothers  knew, 

red.   The  orafhge  red  of  some  flowers  all  the  females  in  each  of  the  families 

and«oar^  appears  similar.  FurpUap-  could  distinguish  colours;  andthat^at 

pears  blue.   Brovm  and  green  woollen  least,  in  three  of  the  families,  one  or 

cloths  cannot  be  distin^pushed  in  day-  more  of  the  males  could  not  distin- 

light,  but  in  candle  light  the  green  guishthem.' 
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BY  THOMAS  DB  QIHNCEY. 

Fbom  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  no  caste  Brahmins,  and  amongst  the  Raja- 
case  in  human  action  or  suffering  nas  poots,  or  martial  race  of  heroes,  have 
occurred  which  could  less  need  or  less  been  the  common  product  of  the  pass- 
tolerate  the  aid  of  artificial  rhetoric  ing  hour.t  Is  this  well?  Is  this  a 
than  that  tremendous  tragedy  which  fitting  end  for  the  mighty  religious 
now  for  three  months  lonff  has  been  system  that  through  countless  genera- 
moving  over  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  tions  has  overshaaowed  India  f  Yes, 
What  in  Grecian  dim  were  called  it  is  well:  it  ia  a  fitting  end  for  that 
aporrfAa  (flMng^iira),  things  not  utter-  man-destroying  systeuL  more  cruel  than 
able  in  human  language  or  to  human  the  bloody  reli^ons  or  Mexico,  which, 
ears— things  ineffable—  things  to  be  for  the  deification  of  the  individual, 
whispered — things  to  dream  of.  not  made  hopeless  Helots  (tf  the  multitude^. 

to  tdl*— these  things  amongst  high-  ^  twnnty-three  >nd  twenty-eight  thouflBDd  of 

* 'AdgfattodnHno^nottoteU.'— OUiridiTt.  th«M  two  orders  we  have  in  our  Bengal  umy. 
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Henceforward  caste  mwt  virtnally  be  saye,  were  it  not  that  in  Uie  dreadAil 

lit  an  end.  Upon  cade  has  our  Ben^  hour  of  our  trial  thou  wert  far  away, 

army  founded  a  final  treaecoi  bloodier  and  heardest  not  the  ecreams  of  thy 

and  laiger  than  any  known  to  human  dying  daughters  and  of  their  perishing 

annala  Now,  therefore,  mere  instincts  infants.  Bshold  I  for  us  all  is  finished  1 

of  self-preservation — mere  shame —  We  from  our  bloodygraves,  in  which  idl 

mere  fieiy  stress  of  necessity,  will  of  us  are  sleeping  to  the  resunection, 

compel  our  East  India  Directory  (or  send  ud  united  prayers  to  thee,  that 

whatsoever  power  may  now  under  upon  tne  everlasting  memoir  of  our 

parliamentary    appointment    inherit  hell-bomwnHini,  thou,  beloved  mother, 

their  responsibihties)   to   proscribe,  wouldst  engrut  a  counter-memory  of 

once  and  for  ever,  by  steadfast  exdu-  everlastine  retribution,  inflicted  upon 

sion  firom  all  possibility  of  a  martial  the  Moloon  idolatries  of  India.   Upon 

career— to  ruin  by  legcU  degradation  the  pride  of  cade  rests  for  its  ultimate 

and  incapacities,  all  Hindoo  preten-  root  all  this  towering  tragedy,  which 

sions  to  places  of  trust,  profit,  or  now  hides  the  very  heavens  from  India, 

public  dignity  which  found  themselves  Grant,  therefore,  O  distant,  aveng- 

upon  hi^  caste,  as  Brahmins  or  Baja-  ing  England— grant  the  sole  commen- 

poots.    Yes,  it  is  well  that  the  hi^-  suiate  return  which   to   us  can  be 

caste  men,  who  existed  only  for  the  granted— us  women  and  children  that 

SBneral  degradation  of  their  own  Hin-  trod  the  fields  of  oamage  alone — 

00  race  m  humbler  stations,  have  orant  to  our  sufferings  the  virtue  and 

themselves  severed  the  links  which  Busting  efficacgr  of  a  Suran  (?uifforX  ^^ 

connected  them  with  the  glory  (so  un-  ransom  paid  down  on  behalf  of  every 

merited  for  them)  of  a  nobler  West-  creature  groaning  under  the  foul  idol 

em  nationality.     Bought  though  it  of  caste.    Only  oy  the  suffesanoe  of 

is  by  earthly  ruin,  by  torment,  many  England   can  that  idolatry  prosper, 

times  by  indignities  past  utterance  Thou,  therefore,  England,  when  Delhi 

inflicted  upon   our  dear  massacred  ig  swept  by  the  ploughshare  and  sown 

sisters,  and  upon  their  unoffending  in-  with  sail 'build  a  solitary  monument 

fants,  yet  for  that  very  reason  we  to  us;  and  on  its  base  inscribe  thai  the 

must  now  maintain  the  great  conc^uest  last  and  worst  of  the  muiderons  idol»- 

so  obtained.    There  is  no  man  living  tries  which  plagued  and  persecuted 

so  base— no,  there  is  not  a  felon  livine  the  generations  of  men  was  by  us 

amongst  us,  who  could  be  persuadea  abolished;  and  that  by  women  and 

to  repeat  the  act  of  the  Grecian  leader  children  was  the  pollution  of  caste 

Agamemnon — ^namely,  to  sacrifice  lus  deansed  firom  the  eajrth  for  ever! 
innocent  daughter,  just  entering  the  ^_^ 

portals  of  life  in  its  most  golden  stajB;e, 

on  the  miserable  pretence  of  winning       Now  let  us  descend  into  the  drenm- 

a  tmblic  benefit;  masking  a  diaboli-  stantialitiesofthe  case,  exphuning what 

cal  selfishness  hj  the  ostentation  of  may  have  been  obscure  to  the  general 

public  spirit    Yet  if  some  calamity,  reader.    By  which  term  qeneral  reader 

or  even  some  atrocity,  htid  carried  off  is  meant,  uiat  reader  wno  has  had  no 

the  innocent  creature  imder  circum-  reason  for  cultivating  any  acquaint- 

stanoes  which  involved  an  advantage  ance  whatever  with  India;  to  whom, 

to  her  country,  or  to  coming  genera-  therefore,  the  whole  subject  is  unbro- 

tions,  the  most  lovinff  father  mi^t  ken  ground;  and  who  neither  knows, 

gradually  allow  himself  to  draw  con-  nor  pretends  to  know,  the  merest  out- 

solation  from  the  happy  consequences  line  of  our  British  connection  with 

of  a  crime  which  he  would  have  died  India;  what  first  carried  us  thitiMr; 

to  prevent.  Even  such  a  mixed  neces-  whatacddentsofgoodluckandofimiHi- 

sity  of  feelingpresses  upon  ourselves  nent  pml  raised  us  from  a  mere  oom- 

at  present.    From  the  bloody  graves  mercial  to  a  political  standing;  how 

of  our  dear  martyred  sLrters,  scattered  we  improved  tnis  standing  by  prodigi- 

over  the  vast  plains  of  Indii^  rises  a  oos  eneigy  into  the  pontion  of  a  oon- 

solenm  a^uration  to  the  spiritual  ear  quering  state:  pro^poed  nfiidly  \r the 

of  Him  that  listens  with  underetaad-  ofipontion  wnioh  we  met;  overairew 

ing.  Audibly  this  spiritual  voice  says:  even   our  European  oonq)etiton,  of 

0  dear  distant  England!  mighty  to  whom  the  deaiUieat  weie  the  French; 
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• 

pureued  a  difficult  war  with  an  able  of  wealth  or  laiMtaiy  distiiiotioii;  and 

Mahometaa  upetart,  Hyder  All — a  theohaigeof  usarpatioii  waaspeciaUy 

trmdienms  and  cniel  prince;  next  absurd,  since  we  pre-eminently  were 

with  his  son,  Tippoo  Sahib,  a  still  the  king-niakers,  the  king-sopporters, 

more  ferocious  scoundrel,' who,  in  his  the   king-pensioners,   in  Hindostan; 

second  war  with  us,  was  settled  effec-  and  excepting  the  obscure  princes  just 

tnally  by  one  thrust  of  a  bayonet  in  mentioned,  aunost  every  Indian  prince, 

the  mmds  of  an  English  soldier.   This  at  the  time  of  our  opening  business  in 

war,    and   the   consequent   division  the  politioal  line,  happened  to  be  a 

of  Tippoo*s  dominioniL    closed   the  usurper.    We  ouraelves  made  the  Ba- 

eighteenth  century.    About  1817  we  jah  of  Oude  into  a  king;  we  ourselves 

undertook  the  great  Mahratta  war;  morethanonoe  saved  the  suiHreme  Shah 

the  victorious  termination  of  which  (i.  e.,  the  Great  Mogul)  from  military 

placed  us,  after  sixty  years  of  Strug-  ruin,  and  for  many  a  vear  saved  Aim 

de,   in  the  supreme  rank  amongst  and  his  from  the  painnil  omidition  of 

indian  potentates.     All  the  rest  of  insolvency.    But  all  this  is  said  in  the 

our    power  and   greatness    accrued  way  of  parenthesis.    In  another  num- 

to  us  by  a  natural  and  spontane-  ber,  a  sketch  of  our  Indian  Empire,  in 

ous  evolution  of  consequences^  most  its  growth  and  early  oscillations,  may 

of  which  would  have  followed  us  as  if  be  presented  to  the  reader,  specially 

by  some  magnetic  attraction,  had  we  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  whose 

ourselves  be^  passive.    No  oonauer-  reading  has  not  lain  in  that  direction, 

ing  state  was  ever  -^et  so  mild  ana  be-  Now  let  us  return  to  the  great  domi- 

neficent  in  the  spirit  of  its  govern-  neering  question  of  the  homr—tiie 

men^  or  so  free  from  arrogance  in  its  present  tremendous  revolt  on  the  part 

demeanour.  An  impression  thoroughly  of  seventy  or  eif^hty  thousand  men  in 

false  prevails  even  amongst  oursehres,  our  Bengal  Fresideni^. 

tiiat  we  have  pursued  a  svstematic  This  mutiny  we  propose  to  notice 

course  of  usurpations,  and  have  dis-  briefly  but  searchingly  under  three 

§  laced  all  the  ancient  thrones  of  Hin-  heads — first,  in  its  relation  to  the 
ostan.  •  Unfortunatelv  for  this  repre-  mutineers  themselves :  next,  in  its  re- 
sentation,  it  happens  that  all  the  lead-  lation  to  ourselves :  Dut^  subdividing 
ing  princes  of  India  whose  power  and  that  question,  we  will  assign  the  second 
rank  brought  them  naturally  into  col-  head  to  the  consideration  of  its  pro- 
lision  with  ourselves,  could  not  be  an-  bable  bearing  on  our  political  credit 
dent,  having  been  originally  official  and  reputation;  whilst  the  third  head 
dependants  upon  the  great  Tartar  may  be  nsefuUy  ^ven  to  the  eonside- 
pnnce,  whose  throne  was  usually  at  ration  of  its  bwmg  on  our  pecuntaiy 
Agra  or  Delhi,  and  whom  we  called  interests,  and  our  means  of  efTectual 
sometimes  the  Emperor,  or  the  Shah,  reparation  for  the  ruins  left  behind 
or  more  often  the  OrecU  MogitL  Dur-  bv  rebellion,  and  by  the  frantic  spasms 
ing  the  decav  of  the  Mogul  throne  of  blind  destruction, 
throughout  the  e^hteenth  century,  First,  then,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
these  dependent  princes  had,  byconti-  ment  at  this  great  tumultuarv  move- 
nual  encroachments  on  the  weakness  ment  as  it  points  more  or  less  ob- 
of  their  sovereign,  made  themselves  scurely  to  the  ulterior  purposes  of  the 
independent  rulers;  but  they  could  not  mutineers,  and  the  temper  in  whidi 
be  older  than  the  great  Mogul  Shah  they  pursue  those  purposeSb  In  a 
himself  who  had  first  ereated  them,  newspaper  of  Saturday,  August  15, 
Now  the  Mogul  throne  was  itself  a  we  obe^e  the  following  sentence  in- 
mere  modem  creati<m,  owing  its  birth  troductory  to  a  most  unsatisfrtctoiy 
to  Baber,  the  great-mndson  of  Tamer-  discussion  of  the  Indian  revolt: — *  The 
lane.  But  Baber,  the  eldest  of  these  mntinv  in  India,  from  the  uninter- 
Tartar  princes,  eynchroniaed  with  nipted  nature  of  its  progress,  and  its 
our  English  Henry  VlIL  In  reality,  rapid  spread  throu^  every  confer- 
there  was  nothing  old  in  India  that  able  station,  shows  a  power  of  combi- 
could  be  displaced  by  us;  at  least  nation  and  determination  whidi  luu 
amongrt  the  Mahometan  princes.  Some  never  before  been  given  credit  for  to 
ancient  Hindoo  Bi^iahs  there  were  in  the  native  LMtian  mind.'  This  (ws- 
obseure  comers,  but  witiiout  splendour  sage  is  cited  by  us,  not  for  anything 
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plausible  in  its  views,  but  for  the  sin-  route  of  stn^lera.     It  is  now  said 

ffular  felicity  of  contradiction  which  that  the  mutiny  has  burned  itself  out 

fortunately  it  offers  to  evei^  indication  from  mere  defect  of  fuel ;  there  can  be 

of  the  true  disposable  ability  that  is  no  more  revolts  of  sepoys,  seeing  that 

now.  or  ever  has  been,  at  the  service  no  sepoys  now  remain  to  revolt;  that 

of  tne  insurgents.     This,  indeed,  is  is,  of  the  Bengal  force.    But  in  this 

rapidly  becoming  of  very  subordinate  ^neral  statement  a  great  distinction 

importance;   since  the  ablest  rebel,  is  neslected.     Regiments   once  dis- 

without  an  army,  must  be  contempt-  anne<^  if  aJso  ttrij^^ed  of  their  private 

ible  enougL    But  with  a  view  to  the  amuy  whether  deserters  or  not,  are  of 

lai^r  question — What  qualitv  of  op-  slight  account;  but  the  grave  question 

position  is  ever  likely  to  be  Drought  is  this — how  many  of  (say  seventy) 

mto  play  against  us,  not  in  merely  regiments  have  gone  off  previouBly  to 

military  displavs,  but  in  the  secret  or-  the  disarming,  ^ven  in  that  case,  the 

ganisation  of  plots  and  local  tumults,  most  favourable  for  them  where  arms 

propagated  over  extensive  provinces  i  are  secured,  it  is  true  that  ammunition 

Some  degree  of  anxiety  is  reasonable  will  very  soon  fail  them :  but  still  their 

under  any  possible  condition  of  the  bayonets  will  be  available;  and  we 

army;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  satisfao-  believe  that  the  East  India  infantry 

tory  to  observe,  now  in  1857,  the  same  carry  swords.    A  second  anxietv  con- 

childishness  and  defect  of  plan  and  nects  itself  with  the  vast  num  oer  of 

coherent  purpose  as  have  ever  charao-  vagrant  marauding  soldiers,  having 

terised  the  oriental  mind.     No  fore-  power  to  unite,  and  to  assail  smaO 

sight  has  been  exhibited;  noooncert  be-  detadied  stations  or  private  bunga- 

tween  remote  points;  no  preparation;  lows.     Yet,  again,  in  cases  known 

no  tendencr^  towards  combined  action,  specially  to  ourselves,  the  inhabitants 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  of  such  small  insulated  stations  had 

justly  noticed  by  a  new  London  paper,  rapidly  fortified  the  buildings  best  fit- 

of   the    same    date  —  namely,   the  ted  for  defenca    Already,  by  the  16th 

*  People  '—that  it  is  perfectly  dazzling  of  May,  in  a  station  not  far  from  Delhi, 
to  the  mind  to  review  over  the  whole  this  had  been  effected;  evenr  native 
face  of  India,  under  almost  universal  servant  male  or  female,  had  been  dis- 
desertion,  the  attitude  of  erectness  chaigea  instantly;  and  i)erhaps  they 
and  preparation  assumed  by  the  scat-  wouM  be  able  to  strengthen  them- 
terea  parties  of  our  noble  countrymen  selves  with  artillery.  The  honors 
— *  everywhere'  (says  the  'People')  also  of  the  early  murders  at  Delhi 

*  driven  to  bay,  and  everywhere  turn-  would  be  likely  to  operate  beneficially, 
ing  upon  and  scattering  all  assailants,  by  preventing  what  otherwise  is  sure 
From  all  parts  is  the  same  tale.  No  to  happen— namely,  the  disposition  to 
matter  how  small  the  amount  of  the  relax  in  vigilance  as  first  impressions 
British  force  may  be,  if  it  were  but  a  wear  off.  Considering,  upon  the  whole, 
captain's  company,  it  holds  its  own.*  the  amount  of  regiments  that  may  be 
On  the  ot^er  hana,  what  single  sue-  assumed  as  absolutely  disarmed  and 
cess  have  the  rebels  achieved?  Most  neutndised;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
valiant,  no  doubt,  they  have  shown,  counting  the  5000  and  upwards  of 
themselves  in  hacUngtopieces  poor fu-'  troops  mtercepted  on  their  route  to 
gitive  women,  most  intrepid  in  charging  Hong-Kong,  and  adding  these  to  at 
a  column  of  infants.  Else,  what  have  least  25,000  of  Queen's  troops  pre- 
they  to  show)  Delhi  is  the  solitary  viouslv  in  tiie  countnr,  counting  also 
post  which  they  have  for  the  moment  the  faithful  section  of  the  Sikhs,  the 
secured;  but  even  that  through  the  Ghoorkas,  and  others  that  could  be 
incomprehensible  fieulure  of  the  autho-  relied  on,  the  upshot  must  be,  that  at 
rities  at  Meerat,  and  not  through  any  least  40,000  troops  of  the  best  quality 
vigour  manifested  by  themselves.  Any  are  scattered  between  the  Hoody  and 
uneasiness  which  still  possesses  the  the  Sutlege  (or,  in  other  words,  be- 
minds  ol  dose  observers  fastens  upon  tween  Cafoutta  and  Loodiana*).  Be- 
these  two  points — ^fiist,  upon  the  dis- 

armings,  as  distinguished  from  the  de-  .  •  *^f»*!!^'-If«I«7^^?^***^?S:^li 

TT*^       ZTauT  ,„^«  ♦k.*  o«n/^i«««4^  on  «oiDg  weatwarda  to  the  Indus.    In  Rui^eet 

eertlOns;  secondly,  upon  the  amount^  SinghTume  this wm  for  niiinyy««n  the  statioa 

and  probable  equipment^  and  supposed  «t  which  we  lodged  our  Aflj^han  pennoner.  the 
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yond  a  few  casual  outrages  on  some  by  our  lax  discipline;  and  in  particular, 
small  scale,  we  hope  that  no  more  of  thefollowingmoetscandalous breach  of 
bloody  tragedies  can  be  now  (August  discipline  must  have  been  silently  con- 
25)  apprehended.  But  we,  that  mtve  niveaatfor  years  by  Britishauthorities. 
dear  mends  in  Bengal,  must  for  weeks  Amongst  the  outward  forms  of  respect 
to  come,  feel  restless  ana  anxious,  between  man  and  man,  there  is  none 
Still,  this  is  a  great  mitigation  of  the  that  has  so  indifferently  beloneed  to 
horror  that  besieged  our  anticipations  all  nations,  as  the  act  of  rising  from  a 
six  weeks  a^go.  sedentary  posture  for  the  purpose  of 
But,  having  thrown  a  glance  at  the  expressing  respect  Most  other  forms 
shifting  aspects  of  the  duigen  now  let  of  respect  have  varied  with  time  and 
us  alignt  for  a  moment  on  the  cause  with  place.  The  ancient  Romans,  for 
of  this  dreadful  outbreak.  We  have  instance,  never  bowed;  and  amongst 
no  separate  information  ux)on  this  orientals,  you  are  thought  to  offer  an 
part  of  the  subject,  but  we  have  the  insult  if  you  uncover  your  head.  In 
results  of  our  own  vigilant  observa-  this  little  England  of  ours,  who  could 
tions  upon  laying  this  and  that  to-  fancy  two  stout  men  curtsejring  to  each 
gether;  and  so  much  we  will  commu-  other)  Yet  this  they  did,  and  so  re- 
nicate.  From  the  first,  we  have  re-  cently  as  in  Shaksp^«*s  days.  To  use 
jected  incredulously  the  immoderate  his  words,  they  *crook*d  the  pregnant 
effects  ascribed  to  the  greased  car-  hinges  of  the  Knee.'  Sometimes  they 
tridees;  and  not  one  rational  syllable  curtseyed  with  the  right  knee  singly, 
is  tnere  in  the  pretended  rumours  sometunes  with  both,  as  did  Romeo 
about  Christianising  the  army.  Not  to  the  fiery  Tybalt  Many  and  rapid, 
only  is  it  impossible  that  folly  so  gross  therefore,  were  the  changes  in  eeremo- 
should  maintain  itself  against  the  un-  nial  forms,  at  least  with  us,  the  change- 
remitting  evidence  of  facts,  all  tending  able  men  of  Christendom ;  else  how 
in  the  opposite  direction;  but,  more-  could  it  happen  that,  two  hundred  and 
over,  under  any  such  idle  solution  as  fifty  years  oack,  men  of  rank  in  Eng- 
this,  there  would  stiU  remain  another  land  should  have  saluted  each  other 
point  unaccounted  for,  and  that  is  the  by  forms  that  now  would  be  thought 
frantic  hatred  borne  towards  ourselves  to  indicate  Imuu^f  And  yet,  violent 
by  many  of  the  rebellious  troops.  Some  as  the  spirit  of  change  might  other- 
01  our  hollow  friends  in  France,  Bel-  wise  be,  one  thing  never  changed — 
cium,  &G.,  profess  to  read  in  this  the  expression  of  respect  between  man 
hatred  an  imaeniable  inference  that  we  and  man  by  rising  from  their  seats. 

must  have  treated  the  sepoys  harshly,  .utquaTiro8«.ctoe*o«aa««r««r«onmi.' 
else  how  explain  an   animosity  so 

deadly.    To  that  argument  we  have  is  a  record  belonging  to  the  eldest  of 

a  very  brief  answer,  such  as  seems  davs;  and  that  it  belonged  not  to  the 

decisiva  The  Benmlese  sepoy,*  when  eldest  times  only,  but  also  to  the  hi^h- 

most  of  all  pressed  for  some  rational  est  rank,  is  involved  in  a  memorable 

explanation  of  his  fiirv,  never  once  anecdote  from  the  last  days  of  Julius 

thought  of  this  compuunt;   besides  Csdsar.    He,  the  mighty  dictator— 

whicL  it  is  too  notorious  that  our  . ^    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  „^  of idi  thu  worid-^ 

fault  has  always  lam  the  other  way.  . 

Heavily  criminal,  in  fact,  we  had  been  actually  owed  his  assassination,  under 

one  representation,  to  the  burning  re- 

iSSi^itt-^^^^' ^  ^"'^"' ^*^  ^  sentment  of  his  supposed  aristocra- 

•For  the  Bake  of  readera  totally  uxmoqiudnted  tic   hauteur    in    a   public    neglect   of 

with  the  eui^ect,  it  may  be  ••  wdJ  to  make  ^  this  Very  form.    A  deputation  of  citi- 

ezplanation  or  two.    The  East  India  rM^enta ^J:    «    -.^i.j.  -    ^f  !.•-.•  i.    j 

ffenerally  run  to  pretty  high  numbera— 1000  or  t^T^   OU  a  matter   Ot    DUSinCSS,    had 

IliOO.  TheAv*oommiaaionedoffioera,aatheoi4>-  found  him   seated,   and  tO  their  im- 

tain.  lieutenant,  Ac,  are  alwaya  Brltiah:  but  in««unimhl«  ilifloiint   >ia  htui  moHA  wa 

the  mn^wmmUgUmtd  officem  are  alwaya  native  meMUJawe  QlSgUSl,  ne  nSA  miUie  UO 

Hindooa— that  ia,  sepoya.     For  instance,  the  effort  OVeU  tO  nse.     HlS  friends  ex- 

•oa,  or  corporal:  ^e*««tjar  craeije^tr-even  cuscd  him  OU  the  allegation,  whether 

of  the  eommiMioiMd  offloera,  the  Umtit  are  un-  .                      .     . ,     .      .  ^     ««™*«x  u^ 

avoidably  native,  on  account  of  the  native  pri-  trUC  Or  not,  tliat  at  tne  moment  he 

vate.  Note  that  tepoif,  aa  coUoauiaiiy  it  ii  called,  was  physically  incapacitated  from  ris- 

SSt'^2SrS,S<rot'SiS;iriS2nur!:  jngbyadurt^g&ty  Itmight 

simply  the  Hindoo  word  for  wftMcr.  be  SO:  as  Shakspere  elsewhere  ob- 
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aerrea,  the  black  silk  patch  knowa  puniahable  breach  of  diacipline,  which 
best  whether  there  is  a  wound  trnder-  in  our  navy  ttmUd  be  punished  with- 
neath  it  But,  if  it  were  not  so,  then  out  fail  Even  a  little  middy,  fresh 
the  imperial  man  paid  the  full  penalty  from  the  aims  of  his  sisters  or  his 
of  his  offence,  supposing  the  rancorous  nurse,  and  who  does  not  bear  any  royal 
remembrance  of  that  one  nedect  were  commission,  as  an  ensi^  or  comet  in  the 
truly  and  indeed  what  armea  the  Ides  army,  is  thus  supported  in  the  p^orm- 
of  March  against  his  life.  But,  were  ance  of  his  duty,  and  made  respect- 
this  story  as  apocryphal  as  the  l^nds  able  in  the  eves  of  his  men,  thou^ 
of  our  nurseries,  still  the  bare  possibi-  checked  in  all  explosions  of  childish 
lity  that  *the  laurelled  majesty**  of  petulance — even  to  this  child,  as  an 
that  mighty  brow  should  have  been  officer  in  command,  respect  is  exacted; 
laid  low  by  one  frailty  of  this  parti-  and  on  the  finest  arena  of  discipline 
cular  description— this  possibility  re-  ever  exhibited  to  the  w'orld,  it  is  ha- 
calls  us  clamorously  to  the  treason-  Intually  felt  that  fn^n  open  disrespect 
able  character  of  such  an  insolence,  to  the  ruin  of  all  discipune  the  steps 
when  practised  systematically  for  the  of  descent  are  rapid,  xhis  important 
last  ei^teen  months  by  a  Pagan  fact  in  evidence  as  to  the  demeanour  of 
hound,  by  a  sepoy  from  liucknow  or  the  sepoy,  throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
Benares,  towanis  his  British  com-  whole  reyolt  Manifestly  it  had  been 
manding  officer.  Shall  it  have  been  moulding  and  preparing  itself  for  the 
possible  that  the  founder  of -the  Boman  last  two  years,  or  mora  And  those 
empire  died  for  having  ignored  the  authorities  who  had  tolerated  Colonel 
decencies  of  human  ooi^tesy,  perhaps  Wheler  for  monliis,  might  consist- 
through  momentary  inattemon,  bv  ently  tolerate  this  presumption  in  the 
wandimng  of  thoughts,  or  by  that  col-  sepoy  for  a  year. 

lapse  of  energy  which  sometunes  steps  

between  our  earnest  intentions  and 

their  ftdfilment-<this  man,  so  axigust,  We  had,  in  reliance  upon  receiving 
shall  he  have  expiated  by  a  bloody  fuller  materials  for  discussion  by  the 
death  one  fleeting  moment  of  forget-  Eastern  mail  arriving  in  the  middle 
fulness?  and  yet,  on  the  other  hfmd,  of  August,  promised  by  anticipation 
imder  our  Indian  govemm^it,  the  two  heads  for  our  review^  which,  under 
lowest  of  our  servants,  a  mass  cf  ear-  the  imperfect  explaoations  received, 
rion  from  a  brotherhood  of  lliUflB,  we  are  compelled  to  defer.  Meantime^ 
shall  have  had  free  license  to  insult  we  upon  each  of  these  two  heads  we  shall 
leaders  of  the  army  which  finds  bread  point  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
for  him  and  his  kindred?  That  the  one  or  two  important  facts.  First,  aa 
reader  mav  understand  what  it  is  that  recards  the  sepov  revolt  considered  in 
we  are  talking  of— not  very  lon^  ago,  relation  to  the  future  pecuniary  bur- 
in one  of  the  courts-martial  occasioiKd  dens  on  the  Bengal  exchequer,  it 
by  some  explosions  of  tentative  insu-  ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  if  (ao- 
bordination  preliminary  to  the  grand  cording  to  a  very  loose  report)  the 
revolt,  a  British  officer,  holdmg  l^e  Company  shall  finally  be  found  to  have 
rank  of  lieutenant,  made  known  to  lost  tw^ity  millions  of  rupees,  or  two 
the  court,  that  through  the  last  millions  sterling,  by  the  looting  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  he  had  many  local  treasuries,  it  will,  on  the 
been  struck  and  shocked  by  one  other  hand,  have  saveo,  upon  forfeited 
alarming  phenomenon  within  the  can-  pay,  and  (which  is  much  more  impor- 
tonmente  of  the  sepoys:  formerly,  on  tant)  upon  forfeited  pensions,  in  com- 
his  entering  the  lines,  the  men  nad  ing  years,  a  sum  nearly  corresponding, 
risen  respectfully  from  their  seato  Secondly,  this  loot  or  plunder  must 
as  he  walked  along;  but  since  1854,  have  served  the  public  interest  in  a 
or  thereabouts,  they  had  insolently  variety  of  ways.  It  must  have  cramped 
looked  him  in  the  face,  whilst  doggedly  the  otherwise  free  motions  of  the 
retaining  their  seats.  Kowthiswasa  rebels;  must  have  given  multiplied 
•  'nw  tmtetbd  mqfeatf,'  Ac:— A  flying  rvtbt-  temptetions  to  desortion:  must  nave 
«ce  to  a^gnnd  ezproirion— miMu  itmrm  instiUed  jealousies  of  each  Other,  and 

^S?pS2S'^y!^«*^^  want  of  cordial  ocH)perationmre5ard 

ponoy  withthaiatttrd^yBorshakipera.  to  the  current  plana,  and  oftentunea 
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murderous  animoeitieB  in  r^^ard  to  what  may  be  the  ChineBe  object  in 

past  transaetioiis— divisions  of  spoil,  that  war,  is  hitherto  an  impenetrable 

or  personal  competitions.    Thus  far,  mystery.    But  darker  and  more  nn- 

if  nothine  had  been  concerned  more  fathomable  is  the  mystery  which  in- 

preeious  &an  money,  it  is  hj  no  means  Tests  the  sepoy  insurrection.    Besides 

elear  that  the  fnibUe  sennoe  (as  dis-  the  notorious  fact  that  no  grievances, 

tiaet  from  the  interest  of  private  in-  the  very  slightest,  have  been  alleged, 

dividual^  whose  property  has  been  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  we 

destroyed)  will  be  foimd  to  have  very  first  and  solely  made  a  provision  for 

seriously  suffered.  the  invalided  and  for  the  superan- 

The  otiier  head,  which  eoneems  the  nuated  soldier — a  thing  unheard  of 

probable  relation  of  this  astonishing  throu^out  Asia.     And  this  golden 

vsvolt  to  the  wisdom  of  onr  late  In-  reversion,  the  poor  infatuated  savages 

dian  administration,  finds  us,  for  the  have  wufully  renounced!     The  sole 

pnesent,  enveloped  in  a  mystery  the  mire  result^  from  this  most  suicidal  of 

most  impenetrable  that  histoiy,  in  anv  revolts,  is — that  unpitied  mvriads  of 

ef  its  darkest  chapters,  has  offorecL  sepoys  will  be  bayonetted,  thousands 

We  have  a  war  on  foot  with  Southern  will  be  hanged,  and  nearly  all  will 

ChhuL,  or  rather  with  Canton;  and  lose  their  pensions. 


INNSBRtJOK  AND  ITS  ECHOES; 

OB, 

THE  BE8CT7B,  THE  EUK,  AND  THE  RT7IN. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  what  slight  had  only  an  eye  to  their  profitable 
xcjgud  to  local  beauty  has  been  shown  merchandise  in  salt;  and  hence,  around 
by  the  founders  of  many  of  our  Euro-  their  old  warehouses  were  crystallised 
pean  capitals?  A  glance  at  their  situa-  b^  d^g^rees  those  rude  elements  of  ci- 
tion  suggests  the  idea,  that  the  some-  vilisation  which  have  now  developed 
what  mythical  personages  (whoever  themselves  into  a  splendid  capital, 
thev  were)  who  puuited  the  first  stakes  glowing  with  frescoes  and  shinins 
and  mapped  out  the  first  streets  of  with  marbles.  Our  remark  would 
many  a  metropohs  of  the  West,  must  apply  with  similar  force  to  St  Peters- 
have  been  singularly  deficient  in  ap-  buig,  fighting  its  way  into  supre- 
preciation  of  natural  beauty.  Look  mac^r  against  the  frowns  of  nature 
at  Paris:  it  is  a  brilliant  and  a  beau-  in  winter,  and  its  hard  dry  smile  in 
tifiil  capital !  but  it  is  so  rather  in  de-  summer,  while  the  Neva  thunders 
spite,  than  in  consequence,  of  its  posi-  forth  a  vain  but  tremendous  protest 
tion  on  that  featureless  plain  beside  as  soon  as  its  frost-shackles  are  riven 
^  winding  Seine.  Look  at  Madrid:  in  the  spring.  We  are  aware  that  there 
planted  dpropos  to  nothing  at  all,  in  are  brilliant  refutations  of  our  theory: 
the  midst  of  an  arid  flat  which  in  such  as  Naples,  with  its  perfect  dower 
summer  is  parched  into  thirst  hy  the  of  beau^,  or  Florence,  scarcely  less 
hot  breath  from  the  drowsy  sierras  bountifully  endowed  by  the  hand  of 
in  the  distance,  and  in  winter  shivers  the  Creator.  But  we  are  convinced 
under  the  unbroken  swe^  of  the  winds  that  one  of  the  most  marked  excep- 
firom  tJiose  same  sierras,  now  wrapped  tions  to  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found 
in  their  flittering  shroud  of  snow,  in  Innsbriick,  that  little  mountain 
Look  at  H^inich,  on  ite  bare  and  lofty  metropolis  of  the  Tyrol  It  is  a  per- 
platf orm :  there  aje  exquisite  sites  hard  jfect  ^m,  this  small  city  of  Innsbruck; 
by,  amidst  those  sreen  slopes,  where  and  it  is  deeply  set  in  such  a  circlet 
the  beautiful  Tyrokan  Alps  are  shaded  of  magnificent  mountains,  as  scarcely 
tiS  into  the  dull  plains  of  Bavaria,  another  capital  in  the  world  may 
But  the  monks  who  founded  Munich,  boast  The  river  Inn,  which  has  been 
andgaveanametothedtyi^ilftfTieAtfn^,  making  ite  wilful  way  through  one 
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profound  yalley  after  another,  is  here  hunter,  lo%  and  chivakous  in  his 
spanned  bv  a  oridge,  which  gives  its  bearing,  who  is  bounding  heedlessly 
name  to  the  little  citv  (Inruibrilck)  on  after  a  chamois  to  the  veiy  verge 
standing  on*  its  green  banka    Moun-  of  the  precipice.     Mark  I— he  loses 
tains  6000  and  8000  feet  high  gather  his  footme— he  rolls  helplessly  from 
around  the  town,  as  if  to  keep  watch  rock  to  rode !    There  is  a  pause  in  his 
and  ward  about  its  walls.    Indeed,  so  headlong  course.     What  is  it  that 
close  is  their  vigil,  that  it  is  said  the  arrests  nim  %    Ah,  he  puts  forth  his 
wolves  can  look  down  into  the  streets  mighty  strength,  and  chncs,  hand  and 
beneath  their  own  craggy  fastnesses,  foot,  with  the  gripe  of  despair,  to  a 
and  speculate  in  their  hungiv  minds  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  and  there  he 
upon  which  of  the  portly  burghers  and  hangs   over  the  abyss!     It   is   the 
of  the  plump/raWaYM  thev  would  like  Emperor  MATiTnilian  |    The  Abbot  of 
to  sup.    In  truth,  one  of  the  most  im-  Wiltau  comes  forth  from  his   cell, 
pressive  features  in  the  Tyrol  is  the  sees  an  imperial  destiny  suspended  be- 
suddenness  of  the  spring  which  is  tween  heaven  and  earth,  and  crossing 
made  by  the  mountains  from  the  himself  with  awe,  bids  prayers  be 
deepest  depth  of  the  valleys.    You  put  up  for  the  welfare  of  a  passing 
may  draw  your  finger  along  the  very  souL     Hark !   There  is  a  wild  issy^ 
line  where  the  foot  of  some  mountain,  ringing  through  the  upper  air  !   Ha ! 
which  wears  its  silver  coronet  on  its  Zyps  of  Zirl,  thou  hunted  and  hunt- 
royal  brow  10,000  feet  above  yoiL  is  ing  outlaw,  art  thou  out  upon  the 
planted  in  the  green  vale  below.    And  heights  at    this    fearful    moment  ? 
thus,  from  the  ground-floor  of  your  Watch  the  hardy  mountaineer !    He 
hotel  in  Innsbriick,  which  was  once  binds  his  crampoiu  on  his  feet— he  is 
the  house  of  the  patriot  Hofer,  you  mi^dng  his  perilous  way  towards  his 
look  up  to  the  roofs  of  the  six-storeyed  failing  emperor,  now  boimding  like 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ex-  a  hunted  cmamois,  now  creeping  like 
tremely  narrow  street,  and  you  see  the  an  insect,  now  clinging  like  a  root  of 
white  forehead  of  a  mighty  mountain  ivy,  now  dropping  iSke  a  squirrel    He 
serenely  looking  down  upon  you,  where  reaches  the  faintmg  monarch  just  as 
you  thought  to  see  nought  but  a  nar-  he  relaxes  lus  grasp  on  the  jutting  rock, 
row  strip  of  blue  ether,  or  the  bright  Courage,  Kaiser !  [Emperor]  there  is. 
wing  of  some  roving  cloud.  a  hunter*s  hand  for  thee,  a  hunter's 
But  the  charm  of  Innsbruck  lies  iron-shod  foot  to  guide  thee  to  safety, 
not  only  m  its  glittering  peaks,  with  Look !    They  clamber  up  the  face  of 
their  dark  girdle  of  pine  u>reBt  clasp-  the  rock  on  points  and  ledges,  where 
ed  by  shining  glaciers,  and  draped  scarce  the  small  hoof  of  the  chamois 
around  their  feet  with  festooned  vines  mifht  find  a  hold:  and  the  peasant- 
and  golden  fringes  of  maLse.     You  folk  still  maintain  that  an  angel  came 
feel  tnat  history  has  made  an  atmo-  down  to  their  master's  rescua     We 
sphere  of  its  own  around  you,  other  will,  however,   refer  the  marvellous 
than  that  which  is  woven   of  the  escape  to  the  interposing  hand  of  a 
fleecy  mists  of  the  valley,  or  elastic  pitying  Providence.    Zyps  the  outlaw 
with  the  pure  ether  of  the  mountain-  oecomes  *Coimt  Hallooer  von  Hohen- 
top.    Let  us  take  our  stand  for  a  felsen:'  'Lord  of  the  wild  cry  of  tiie 
moment  in  the  whispering  gallery  of  lofty  rock;'  and  in  the  old  pension- 
the  past  and  catch  some  few  of  the  list  of  the  proud  House  of  Hapsbmip;, 
echoes  wnich  are  vibrating  in  the  air.  may  stiU  oe  seen  an  entry  to  this 
fTJtif  T>i?ar.TTw  ef[ec\^  that  sixteen  florins  were  paid 
THE  RESCUE.  annually  to  '  one  Zyps  of  ZirL*    As 
Youwnestan(hngonanarrowthread-  you  look  up  from  the  base  of  the 
hke  road,  which  has  barely  room  to  MMtingwand,  you  mav  with  pains 
draw  iteelf  along  between  the  rocky  digtinguiah  a  cross  which  has  been 
bank  of  the  river  Inn,  Mid  the  base  of  planted  on  the  narrow  ledge  wher« 
a  frowiung  buttress  of  the  Solstem,  the  emperor  was  rescued  by  the  out- 
which  towers  many  hundred  feet  per-  j^w. 
pendicularlv  above  you.    You  throw 

your  head  far  back,  and  look  up;  and  ^™^  ^^^* 

there  you  have  a  vision  of  a  plumed       Here  is  another  vision,  an  imperial. 
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one  also.      The   night  is  dark  and  of  blood'  who  is  following  close  as  a 

wild.     Gust^  winds   come   howling  sleuth-hound  on  thy  track?     It  is 

down  from  the  mountain  passes,  driv-  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  unscrupulous 

ing  sheets  of  blinding  rain  oefore  them,  but  intrepid  leader  of  the  Protestant 

and  whirling  them  round  in  hissing  cause — a  match  for  thee  in  boldness 

eddies.    At  intervals  the  clouds  are  of  daring  and  in  strength  of  will.  But 

rent  asunder,  and  the  moon  takes  a  Charles  wins  the  midnight  race;  and 

hurried  look   at   the   world   below,  yet,  instead  of  bowing  before  Him 

What  does  she  see?  and  what  can  whose  Uong-sufferine  would  lead  to 

we  hear  ?  for  there  are  other  sounds  repentance,  he  ascribes  his  escape  to 

stirring  beside  the   ravings   of  the  the*  star  of  Austria' ever  in  the  ascend- 

tempest  in  that  wild   cleft  of  the  ant,  and  mutters  his  favourite  saying, 

mountains  which  ^ard  Innsbruck  on  *  Myself,  and  the  lucky  moment' 
the  Carinthian   side.      There   is    a 

hurried  tramp  of  feet,  a  crowding  tujs  buin. 
and  crushing  up  through  the  steep  One  more  scene:  it  is  the  year  1809. 
and  narrow  gorge,  a  mutter  of  sup-  Bonaparte  has  decreed  in  the  secret 
pressed  voices,  a  fitful  glancing  of  council-chamber,  where  his  own  will 
torches  whidi  now  flare  up  bravely  is  his  sole  adviser,  that  the  Tyrol  shall 
enough,  now  wither  in  a  moment  be  cleared  of  its  troublesome  nest  of 
before  the  derisive  laugh  of  the  storm,  warrior-hunters.  10,000  French  and 
At  the  head  of  the  melee  there  is  a  Bavarian  soldiers  have  i>enetrated  as 
litter  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  set  far  as  the  Upper  Junthal,  and  are 
of  sure-footed  hunters  of  the  hills:  pushing  boldly  on  towards  Prutz. 
and  around  this  litter  is  clustered  JBut  the  mountain-walls  of  this  pro- 
a  moving  constellation  of  lamps,  found  valley  are  closing  gloomily  to- 
which  are  anxiously  shielded  from  gether,  as  if  they  would  forbid  even 
the  rude  wrath  of  the -tempest.  A  the  indignant  river  to  force  its  wild 
l^up  of  stately  figures  wrapped  in  way  betwixt  them.  Is  there  a  path 
rich  military  cloaks,  with  helms  glist-  through  the  frowning  gorge  other  than 
ening  in  the  torch-light,  and  plumes  that  rocky  wav  whidi  is  fiercely  held 
streaming  on  the  wind,  struggles  on-  by  the  torrent?  Yes;  there  is  a  narrow 
ward  beside  the  litter.  Ana  who  is  road,  painfully  grooved  by  the  hand 
this  reclining  there,  his  teeth  firmly  set  of  man  out  of  the  mountain  side,  now 
to  imprison  the  stifled  groan  of  phy-  running  along  like  a  gallery,  now 
sical  anguish?  He  is  but  fifty-tnree  dropping  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
years  of  age,  but  the  lines  of  prema-  stream.  But  the  glittering  array 
ture  decay  are  ploughed  deep  along  winds  on.  There  is  the  heavy  tread 
brow  and  cheek,  while  his  yellow  locks  of  the  foot  soldiers,  the  trampling  of 
are  silvered  and  crisped  with  care,  horse,  the  dull  rumble  of  the  guns, 
Who  can  mistake  that  full,  expansive  the  waving  and  flapping  of  the  colours, 
forehead,  that  aquiline  nose,  that  cold,  and  the  anery  remonstrance  of  the 
stem,  blue  eye,  and  that  neavy,  ob-  Inn.  But  sQl  else  is  still  as  a  mid- 
stinate.  Austrian  under-lip,  for  other  night  sleep,  except  indeed  when  the 
than  tiiose  of  the  migh^  Emperor  eagles  of  the  cra^,  startled  from  their 
Charles  V.?  And  can  this  sufi&ring  eyries,  raise  their  shrill  cry  as  they 
invalid,  flying  from  foes  who  are  almost  spread  their  living  wing  above  the 
on  the  heels  of  his  attendants,  jolted  gilded  eagles  of  France.  Suddenly  a 
over  craggy  passes  in  midnight  dark-  voice  is  heard  far  up  amidst  the  mists 
ness,  btmeted  by  the  tempest,  and  of  the  heights— not  the  eagle's  cry  thu 
withered  by  the  sneer  of  adverse  for-  time — not  the  frefUc  of  a  wavward 
tune— can  this  be  the  Emperor  of  Ger-  echo — ^but  human  words,  which  say, 
many,  King  of  Spain,  Lord  of  the  'iShcUlwe  begin?*  Silence!  It  is  a 
Netherlands,  of  Naples,  of  Lombardy,  host  that  holds  its  breath  and  listens. 
and  proud  chief  of  tne  golden  Western  Was  it  a  spirit  of  the  upper  air  par- 
World?  Yes,  Charles,  thou  art  read-  leying  witn  its  kind?  If  so,  it  has  its 
ing  a  stem  lesson  by  tnat  fitful  torch-  answer  countersigned  across  the  dark 
lignt;  but  thy  strong  will  is  yet  un-  gulf.  Noch  nijur — not  yet!  The 
bent,  and  thy  stem  nature  vet  unsoft-  whole  invading  army  pause:  there  is 
ened.  And  who  is  the  swin  *  avenger  a  wavering  and  writhing  in  the  glitter- 
Voi-  XXV.  f 
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ins  serpent-length  of  that  mighty  force  that  two-thirds  of  all  that  brilliant 
which  is  helplessly  uncoiled  along  the  invading  army  are  crushed  to  death 
base  of  the  mountain.  But,  hark!  the  along  the  grooved  pathway^  or  are 
voice  of  the  hills  is  heard  again,  and  tumbled,  horse  ana  man,  mto  the 
it  says,  *  Nowl'  Now  then  descends  choked  and  swollen  river.  Enough  of 
the  wild  avalanche  of  destruction,  and  horrors !  Who  would  willingly  Imger 
all  is  tumult,  dismay,  and  death.  The  on  the  hideous  details  of  such  a  scene  1 
very  crags  of  the  mountain-side,  loos-  Sorrowful  that  man  should  come,  with 
eneSd  in  preparation,  come  bounding,  his  evil  ambitions  and  his  fierce  re- 
thundering  down.  Trunks  and  roots  venges,  to  stain  and  to  spoil  such 
of  pine-trees,  gathering  speed  on  their  wonders  of  beauty  as  the  hand  of  the 
headlong  way,  are  launched  down  upon  Creator  has  here  moulded.  Sorrowful 
the  powerless  foe,  mingled  with  the  that  man,  in  lea^e  with  the  Serpent^ 
deadly  hail  from  the  T^olese  rifles,  should  writhe  mto  such  scenes  as 
And  this  fearful  storm  descends  alons  these,  and  poison  them  with  the  virus 
the  whole  line  at  once.    No  marvel  of  sin. 


Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar-        This  is  a  chord  which  we  rejoice  to  hear 

terly  Reviews,  with  Addresses  and  sounded:  science  has  scattered  her  mate- 

cthir  Pieces,    By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Her-  rial  benefits  so  larishly  wherever  she  has 

sche],  Bart.,  KH.,  &c.     8vo,  750  pp.  been  in  presence,  that  no  small  number 

London :  Ixingman  &  Oo.  of  her  followers — and  all  the  multitude — 

have  left  ofif  gazing  on  the  resplendency 

KVOWLSDai — ITS  POWER  KOT  ITS  GIFTS  of  her  oountenanoe  in  their  eager  scramble 

TO  BE  SOUGHT.  for  her  gifts.    From  those  who  frequent 

[From  the  Essay  upon  WheweU  on  the  ^^}  co^^rte  with  such  views  she  veUs  her 

Inductive  Sciences,-]  bnghtness  and  withdraws  her  spirit,  leav- 

t-D       ,  ^L  i.  v  ^ng  them  to  groveL  ponng  like  Mammon 

Baoona  parpoee  wiia  that  his  new  organ        ®4.u^  «^i^«5  «««  «:    *.J^  cu    ~*       . 

thoold  prodSce  WTterial  as  weU  as  intelfeo-  ^\  .^^^  golden  pavements  of  her  mansion 

toal  profit— works  as  well  as  knowledge,  ^hile  tbeur  ears  are  deaf  to  its  celestial 

That  the  study  of  the  order  of  nature  does  harmonies,  and  their  nostrils  closed  to 

add  to  xnan's  power,  the  history  of  the  its  breathings  of  paradise.    Our  age  and 

■denoes  «nce  Bacon  has  abundantly  shown;  our  nation,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  too  often 

but  though  this  hope  of  derivative  advan-  ^^^a  *.^  \.J^^  J^^i^a^a 

tages  m4  stimulate  our  exertions,  it  can-  need  to  be  SO  remmded. 
not  govern  our  methods  of  seeking  know- 
ledge, without  leading  us  away  from  the  ^hb  preludes  of  SCIENCE, 
most  general  and  genuine  forms  of  know-         in    presenting    the    History    of   the 

Ij^5?li ;«  u.55*-I5  f  ^°''i®'^*rv™  w.^  Sciences,  Mr  Whewell  pursues  a  course 

studied  in  itself  and  for  its  own  sake,  before  ^  *.     r  Ai  i  «   j  -JL*  u     • 

we  attempt  to  learn  what  external  rewards  "^^  »  ""^«  novel,  and  which  gives  a  pio- 

it  will  bring  us.    I  have  not,  therefore,  turesque  or  rather  epic  mtercst  to  his 

imitated  Bacon  in  those  parts  of  his  work  in  narrative,  while  it  secures  the  eminent 

which  he  contemplates  tne  increase  of  man's  advantage  of  concentrating  attention  on 

donunion  over  natures  the  main  object  of  ^h^   ^^^^  important  and  characteristic 

?h*r?;  ]^^TS^^l}^:!^\^X  epochs.  ^  Thei^  to  which  he  atti^hes  the 

fore  him  the  great  theories  which  have  been  epithet    mductive  epochs,   or  those  *m 

established  since  his  time,  he  would  have  ac-  which  the   inductive  process  by  which 

quiesoed  in  their  contemplation,  and  would  science  is  formed  has  been  exercised  in  a 

readUy  have  proclaimed  the  real  reason  for  n^o^  energetic  and  powerful  manner,' 

l^^:S:\t;  "-^^l^^lSl^^Tof^  are  each,  in  his  mode ^f  presenting  the 

Ind,  SeL  Pref.  xiii.  subjects,  considered  as  led  up  to,  and 

, .         ,         1     J       . ,   ,.      1  J     .  ushered  in  by,  a  prdude,  during  which 

As  we  have  alrwdy  said,  knowledge  is  ,^j^    -^      and  facte  on  which  they  turned 
power,  but  its  interest  for  us  in  the  present  „  j   .  "^    ".  ""**"*  •"'^J  ^wucu 

work  is-not  that  it  is  power,  but  that  it  is  were  oUed  mto  action;  were  gradually 

knowledge.'— PiU^owp&y,  vol.  ii.,  p.  676.  evolved  into  cleameas  and  connection, 
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pemMmencrf  and  oeiiaintj;  till  at  last  ititntuni  and  the  opermtioofl  of  the  mind 

the  diaooTery  which  marka  the  epoch  7^"^*  ^«  «>ch  an  advantage  in  know- 

aeized  and  fixed  for  erer  the  truth  wWch  ]^^J^  ]?  "S^UA^^t  S^^^^ 

V  J  ^'11  ^1.1.          u         1        jjij.  eziat  in  It,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tne  ele- 

faad  tUl  then  been  obacurely  and  doubt-  nenta  which  oompoie  the  mathematical 

luliy  discerned.  talent.    It  most  posseis  distinctness  of  in- 

*  And  again,  when  this  step  has  been  made  tuition,  tenacity,  and  facility  in  tracing  loei- 
by  the  principMiJ  discoYerers,  there  may  gene-  cal  connection,  fertility  of  inTcntion,  ana  a 
rally  be  observed  another  period,  which  we  strong  tendency  to  generalisation.  .  .  . 
may  call  the  aequd  of  the  epoch,  during  Newton's  inventiTe  power  appears  in  the 
which  the  discovery  has  acquired  a  more  number  and  variety  of  the  mathematical 
perfect  certainty  and  a  more  complete  deve-  artifices  and  combinations  which  he  devised, 
lopment  among  the  leaders  of  the  advance;  a&d  of  which  his  books  are  full.  If  we  con- 
has  been  diffused  to  the  wider  throng  of  the  oeive  the  operation  of  the  inventive  faculty 
secondary  cultivators  of  such  knowle<^,  and  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  appears  possible 
traced  to  its  distant  consequences.  This  is  to  conceive  it — that  while  some  bidden  source 
a  work,  always  of  time  ana  labour,  often  of  supplies  a  rapid  stream  of  possible  suggea- 
difficulty  and  conflict.'  tions,  the  mind  is  on  the  watch  to  seise  and 

Every  such  epoch,  in  short,  we  may  ^«*«^  "f^  ^J»«  ?^  these  which  will  suit  ihe 
l«,k  upon  as  the'lun^r  the  meal,  anS  ^^  f^^^te^l^^^sh'i?  ^wtt^t^ 
the  digestion  of  one  intellectual  day;  or,  ordinary  fertiUty  of  mind  is  implied  by  so 
if  we  prefer  a  less  ignoble  simile,  the  many  suooeesful  efforts;  what  an  innume- 
muster,  the  victory,  and  the  pursuit  of  nhle  host  of  thoughts  must  have  been  pro- 
each  decisive  intellectual  struggle;  though,  **^««i*^  «»PPV  »?  many  that  d»erved  to  be 
rtAvkona  ^«»  ...,*k^.^<.  ;^««  A?4.u«  ^^.J  sclccted.  And  since  the  selection  is  per- 
perhaps,  our  author's  idea  of  the  sequel  ^^^^  y,  ^^^^^^  ^^  consequences  of  Suh 

may  be  better  illustrated  by  the  occupa-  gnggestion,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  the 

tion  and  settling  of  the  country  under  requisite  conditions,  we  see  also  what  rapidity 

the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  quelling  and  certainty  in  drawing  conclusions  the 

the  insurrectionary  movements  of  igno-  mind  must  posses  as,  a  talent,  and  what 

««n^«>i^«.«;.i^;^.,..<i^.  fkAM<.»*xJ».A  watchfulness  and  patience  as  a  habit. — 

ranoe  imd  prejudice  under  the  new  regime,  ^^,^^„.^  -^  ^^  ^  ^ 

and  partitiomng  out  the  land  m  provinces 

and  domains.  hints  on  the  beading  op  bobiptubk. 
THB  EPOOH  OF  NEWTON.  In  discussing  the  reception  and  diffii- 
The  following  very  striking  passages  sion  of  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  Mr 
from  Mr  Whewell's  Reflections  on  the  Whewell  is  necessarily  led  to  the  sub- 
Epoch  of  Newton,  and  the  doctrine  of  ject  of  the  persecutions  of  Galileo  for 
Universal  Gravitation,  will  put  our  read-  their  advocacy.  In  his  observations  on 
6FB  in  possession  of  his  views  on  this  sub-  these  transactions,  and  on  the  general 
ject,  which  appear  to  us  to  have  both  truth  subject  of  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
and  originality: —  scriptural  expressions,  there  is  a  right- 

*  Such  then  is  the  great  Newtonian  doctrine  mindedness,  a  tolerance,  and  a  modera- 
of  Universal  Gravitation,  and  such  its  his-  tion,  which  we  would  recommend  to  the 
tory.  .  .  .  Any  one  of  the  five  steps  especial  notice  of  all  who  venture  on  the 
into  whksh  we  have  separated  the  doctrine  bitter  and  troubled  waters  of  religious 
would  of  itself  have  been  considered  an  im-     controversv 

portant  advance;  would  have  conferred  dis-  ^' 

tinction  on  the  person  who  made  it^and  the  *The  meaning;'  he  observes,  *  which  any 
time  to  which  it  belonged.  All  the  five  steps  generation  puts  upon  the  phrases  of  Scrip- 
made  at  once  formed  not  a  leap,  but  a  flignt  ture  depends,  more  than  is  at  first  signt 
— not  an  improvement  merely,  but  a  meta-  supposed,  upon  the  received  philosophy  of 
morphosis — ^not  an  epoch,  but  a  termination,  the  time.  Hence,  while  men  imagine  that 
.  .  .  The  requisite  conditions  for  such  a  dis-  thev  are  contending  for  revelation,  they  are 
oovery  in  the  mind  of  its  author  were,  in  this  in  tact  contending  for  their  own  interpreta- 
as  in  other  cases,  the  idea^  and  its  compari-  tion  of  revelation,  unconsciously  adapted  to 
son  with  facts;  the  conception  of  the  law,  and  what  they  believe  to  be  rationadly  probable, 
the  moulding  this  conception  in  such  a  form  And  the  new  interpretation  which  the  new 
as  to  correspond  with  known  realities.  .  .  .  philosophy  requires,  and  which  appears  to 
In  the  mere  conception  of  universal  gravita-  the  older  school  to  be  a  fatal  violence  done  to 
tion,  Newton  must  have  gone  far  beyond  his  the  authority  of  religion,  is  accepted  by  their 
contemporaries  both  in  generality  and  die-  successors  without  any  of  the  cumgerous  r»> 
tinetneas;  and  in  the  inventiveness  and  saga-  suits  which  were  apprehended.  When  the 
dty  with  which  he  traced  the  consequences  language  of  Scripture  invested  with  its  new 
of  this  conception,  he  was,  as  we  have  shown,  meanbg  has  become  familiar  to  men,  it  is 
withoutarival,  and  almost  without  a  second,  found  that  the  ideas  which  it  calls  up  are 
.    .    .    It  is  not  easy  to  anatomise  the  con-  quite  as  reconcilable  as  tibe  former  ones 
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were  with  the  soundest  religions  views.  Whewell  gpefl  on  to  flay,  *  exhibit  to  us 

And  the  world^en  looks  bo^k  with  surprise  the  usual  process,  somewhat  caricatured, 

at  the  error  of  those  who  thought  that  the  ^  ;„wo«*;«i»  n»;n/ia     #k««  ^4-1.^.  ^^^^ 

essence  of  relij^on  was  inyolved  in  their  own  of  inventive  mmds-they  rather  exem- 

arbitrary  verBion  of  some  collateral  circum-  P»"y  ^^^  ^^^  ^  genius  than,  as  has  been 

stance.'— J/we.  i.  403.  hitherto  taught,  the  exception.* — But. 

L412. 

THE  CHARACTER  or  KEPLBB.  «mv.    •    xv         •  -x  •        t    1.  xi.                -.    ^ 

-_,       ...        ,.,.         ^       -rri  This  IS  the  spirit  m  which  the  pursuit  of 

The  philosophical  character  of  Kepler  knowledge  is  generally  carried  on  with  suo- 

is  admirably  drawn;  the  quest  in  which  cess:  those  men  arrive  at  truths  who  eagerly 

this  most  garrulous  and  amusing  writer,  endeavour  to  connect  remote  points  of  their 

but  at  the  same  time  most  ardent  and  knowledge  not  those  who  stop  cautiously  at 

truth-loving  man,  set  forth  in  the  heavens,  S^fonrt^rfp"!^"^  ^^"  ^  ^^ 

has  much  analogy  to  that  of  Columbus  on  ,„    ,   ,     , 

earth.    Each  was  urged  by  a  strong  in-  •i^tPYl**'*?!?  ^^  *  -^J^^i?  *^  'f^-l 

».,^  <«/.,.»;/*»: .«  ♦!>«♦  fK«,M»  L.m,mf  JL.  •  iwwi«r  *>il  which  he  cultivated  with  abundant  toil 

ward  conviction  that  there  fiitM<&5  a  bcMJy  ^^  ^         ^^^  ^^^^  ^  scantiness  of 

of  truth  capable  of  detection,  a  new  realm  agricultural  skiU  and  implemento.    Weeds 

to  be  laid  open  in  that  particular  direc-  and  grain  throve  and  flourished  side  by  side 

tion    in   which   his   researches   tended,  almost  undistinguished,  and  be  gave  a  pecu- 

Each  made  its  discovery  the  object  of  liar  appearance  to  the  harvest  by  gathering 

his  entiro  devotioo-puf  led  it  4ith  a  l^jiP^rSSSLtdS^SlT-^^^^^ 

dogged,  and  what  might  be  thought  a  uut.  yol.  i.,  p.  416. 
desperate  perseverance,  and  not  content 

with  partial  success  when  attained,  re-  sound  induction— the  art  of 
newing  the  attempt  again  and  again,  discovert. 
and  always  with  increasing  good  fortune.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  distinguish 
In  all  that  regards  the  tone  of  personal  the  characters  of  a  sound  induction.  One 
character,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  con-  of  them  is  its  ready  identification  with 
trast  than  between  the  grave  and  stately  our  conception  of  facts,  so  as  to  make  it- 
bearing  of  the  noble  Genoese  and  the  self  a  part  of  them,  to  engraft  itself  into 
mercurial  vivacioiisness  and  naiive  self-  language,  and  by  no  subsequent  effort  of 
exposure  of  his  astronomical  parallel,  but  the  mind  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  leading 
in  the  earnest  devotion  of  each  to  his  term  of  a  true  theory  once  pronounced, 
dominant  idea,  and  the  magnificent  dis-  we  cannot  fall  back  even  in  thought  to 
closures  with  which  that  devotion  in  that  helpless  state  of  doubt  and  bewilder- 
each  case  was  rewarded,  the  parallel  is  ment  in  which  we  gazed  on  the  facts  be- 
close,  fore.  The  general  proposition  is  more 
Kepler  was  indefatigable  in  framing  than  a  sum  of  the  particulars.  Our  dots 
and  trying  hypotheses,  and  many  of  those  are  filled  in  and  connected  by  an  ideal 
which  he  did  try,  and  which  proved  un-  outline  which  we  pursue  even  beyond 
successful,  have  been  since  censured  as  their  limits — assign  it  a  name,  and  speak 
visionary  and  fanciful,  while  some  have  of  it  as  a  thing.  In  all  our  propositions 
felt  scandalised  that  any  perseverance  in  this  new  thing  is  referred  to,  the  ele- 
a  mere  system  of  guesses  should  have  ments  of  which  it  is  formed  forgotten; 
been  so  brilliantly  rewarded.  But,  in  the  and  thus  we  arrive  at  an  inductive  for- 
first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  among  mula;  a  general,  perhaps  a  universal,  pro- 
mere  guesses,  in  the  absence  of  all  sound  position. 

principle,  that  those  which  proved  sue-  Another  character  of  round  inductions 

cessful  were  to  be  deemed  less  fanciful  is,  that  they  enable  us  to  predict.    We 

than  those  which  failed;  and,  in  the  next  feel  secure  that  our  rule  is  based  on 

place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  the  realities  of  nature,  when  it  stands 

all  Kepler's  guesses  were  grounded  on  us  in  the  stead  of  more  experience; 

what  he  considered  as  physical  assump-  when  it  embodies  facts  as  an  experience 

tions.     *  In   making  many  conjectures  wider  than  our  own  would  do,  and  in  a 

which  on  trial  proved  erroneous,  Kepler  way  that  our  ordinary  experience  would 

was  not  more  fanciful  or  unphilosophical  never  reach;  when  it  will  bear  not  stress 

than  other  discoverers  have  been.    Dis-  but  torture,  and  gives  true  results  in 

oovery  is  not  a  "  cautious*'  or  a  **rigorous  **  cases  studiously  different  from  those  which 

process  in  the  sense  of  abstaining  from  led  to  its  discovery.    The  theories  of 

such  suppositions.'    Kepler^s  guesses,  Mr  Newton  and  Fresnel  are  full  of  sadi 
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cases.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  this  test  is  measurement  of  phenomena  heing  an  es- 
carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  theory  sential  part  of  the  process  hy  which  facts 
has  actually  remanded  back  experiment  are  rendered  precise  and  strictly  corn- 
to  read  her  lesson  anew,  and  convicted  parable  with  theories,  methods  of  obser- 
her  of  blindness  and  error.  It  has  in-  vation  come  to  be  considered  with  a  view 
formed  her  of  lacts  so  strange  as  to  ap-  to  the  detection  of  general  causes  of  error, 
pear  to  her  impossible,  and  showed  her  the  means  of  obviating  them,  and  the  es- 
all  the  singularities  she  would  observe  tablishment  of  maxims  and  habits  which 
in  critical  cases  she  never  dreamed  of  shall  afford  the  inexperienced  observer 
trying.  the  benefit  of  his  predecessor's  failures 
Another  character,  which  is  exemplified  and  successes.  An  art  of  observation  at 
only  in  the  greatest  theories,  is  the  con-  least  is  possible,  though  an  art  of  inven- 
sUtence  of  inductions,  where  many  and  tion  is  not. 
widely  diflerent  linw  of  experience  spring  ^^b  orioiw  of  good  writing. 
together  into  one  theory  which  explams  m,  ^ «  ^  «  n  1*1 
thim  all.  and  that  in  a  more  simple  man-  .  ^t  ""P"  *?*^  ^°""*  «^  »"  8"^^  7'*: 
ner  than  seemed  to  be  required  4  either  ""&  }^»^^.^.^^^  and  abundant 
■epwitelr.  Thu^ in  theinfinitely  varied  knowledge.  To  the  successful  execution 
ph^omeba  of  physical  astronomy,  when  '^  ""?''/  *»*.'•  thoroughly  scientific 
all  ate  discuss^  and  all  explaiild,  we  wq"*"'*^^  '"th  ^^  component  fea- 
hear  from  all  quarters  the  coLntaneoua  ^'  fniind  saturated  with  information, 
echoes  of  but  one  word,  aBAVitATio>.  ""d  at  home  in  every  department,  is  above 
And  so  in  optics,  each  of  its  endless  "f  *'''"8«  'eq««'te.  'Ihe  classifacations 
classes  of  complex  and  splendid  pheno-  f  *'«'  «Jf  ^urslist,  the  sunreys  of  the  geo- 
mena  being  interpreted  by  its  om  eon-  ^^^^^  catalogjies  and  descriptions  of 
ception;  when  thise  conceptions  are  as-  *>>«  Mtronomer.  the  theories  of  the  geo- 
sembled  and  compared,  th^  aU  turn  out  "ne'e/. «"!  t''V",1"^'Tu°  *  *?,.*^P*": 
to  be  translations  into  their  peculiar  Ian-  ^^^^\  ""ust  aU  be  alike  familwr,  and 

goage  of  the  single  phrase  t^hsv.es.  ?«» "J^?^?  **  *  "^'  »    ?"*??  ^ 

unSti^tiok.    fir  Wwell  has  given  *«  *°"«^»  »»  ^"'Y  '{«"*"*•  .  I«  If- 

ns,  as  examples  of  the  'logic  of  induo-  **^*"*'  ^^  ««> /"?P'f  pl*^*?  '^^'  ^. 

tion,'  what  he  terms  'indnrtive  tables'  f  "i««  man  of  vivid  imagination  and 

of  4ch  of  these  noble  generalisationa,  Aaent  command  of  language  and  imageiy 

which  form  not  the  least  ^teresting  fea^  ->«**  "{  »">  ^  .»"?  '<*'«!  speculatist, 

ture  of  the  work,  emibling  us,  as  thiy  do,  ''\  ■»•'  '"'^  ^''V^  •"/'»'«'?  °^  PJ"^?" 

to  trace,  as  in  a  map,  the  sej^te  rills  of  ^^l  •?""  *]?•"  *''f  .abstractions  of  his 

di«»ve^  flowing  at  first  ei^in  ito  own  """^  ^'  ""4  '^^'""S  aU  thmgs  into 

narrow  basin,  thenoe  confluent  into  im-  ?»?*  ""^'f  P"P';*Pl!''  **"S  ^°"?"H  ^"\: 

portant  streJins,  which,  uniting  at  length  ^^^  »"  possib  e  knowledge-that  such 

bito  one  grand  river,  l^r  doTOwards  to  »  wo*  can  be  entered  upon  without  the 

an  oceMi  3f  truth  beyond  our  tracing.  ««*»;?'y  "f  "f*?'  and  disgraceful  Mure. 

The  theory  of  the  ebnstruction  of  science  Thehighestattainmentemscience,  though 

being  thus  ikuoed  to  an  analysis  of  these  ?e<*«»nly  inadequate  to  complete  success 

threl  processes-the  decomposition  of  »"  *"*  *"  »»'«^P*'  «{°  ""H  *''?  '  •! 

phenomena,  the  expUcation  rf  conoep-  jdventurons  mortal  who  shidl  make  it 

tions,  and  the  oolli^tion  of  fi«!ts-t£e  ^"^  '"?"«^  «?«««''  "^  »•'«  »«'«  »' 

imporiant  question  of  course  arises,  how  pwsnmpwon- 
Csr  the  theory  avails  us  in  tiie  practice;  hckboldt  akd  his  kobmos. 

what  progress  it  enables  us  to  make  to  an        The  author  of  the  remarkable  book  be- 

art  Of  ditcovery;  and  i^  as  Mr  Whe-  fore  us  is  assuredly  the  person  in  all 

well  acknowledges,  such  an  art  be,  strictly  Europe  best   fitted  to  undertake  and 

speaking,  impossible,  what  benefit  do  we  accomplish  such  a  work.    Science  has 

derive  from  thus  breaking  up  and  review-  produced  no  man  of  more  rich  and  varied 

ing  its  principles  t    The  reply  is  dear:  attainments,  more  versatile  in  genius, 

whatever  we  do,  it  is  desirable  at  least  to  more  indefotinble  in  application  to  all 

know  fully  what  it  to  be  done,  and  to  kinds  of  learning,  more  energetic  in  ao- 

be  &miliar  with  every  fodlity  and  every  tion,  or  more  ardent  in  inquiry;  and,  we 

method  by  whidi  particular  parts  of  the  may  add,  more  entirely  devoted  to  her 

prooeas  have  been  ascertained  to  be  ma-  cause  in  every  period  of  a  long  life.    At 

terially  aided  or  shortened.     Thus  the  every  epoch  of  that  life,  firom  a  oompara- 
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tWely  early  age,  he  has  been  oonstantiy  raadingy  and  ezperimental  rasearab,  to 

before  the  pablic,  realising  the  ideal  oon-  rednoe  into  form  and  reality  the  undo- 

oeption  of  a  perfect  traveller — a  character  fined  vision  which  had  so  long  floated 

which  calls  for  almost  as  great  a  variety  before  him.    Not  entirely,  however,  with- 

of  excellences  as  those  which  go  to  realise  out  some  preliminary  trial  of  strength. 

Cicero's  idea  of  a  perfect  orator.    To  such  A  course  of  lectures,  as  he  informs  us, 

a  one  science  in  all  its  branches  must  be  had  been  delivered  by  him,  both  in  Ber- 

fomiliar,  since  qne8.tions  of  science  and  its  lin  and  Paris,  on  the  subject,  about  the 

applications  occur  at  every  step,  and  often  end  of  1827,  previous  to  his  departure 

in  their  most  delicate  and  recondite  forms,  for  Northern  A^ia,  a  journey  for  which  he 

The  habit  of  close  attention  to  passing  had  prepared  himself  by  a  course  of  study 

facts,  which  seizes  their  specific  features,  without  example  in  the  history  of  travel, 

and  detects  their  hidden  analogies,  must  On  his  return,  after  giving  to  the  world 

join  with  the  broad  coup  (Tanl  which  the  results  of  that  journey,  or  rather  the 

generalises  all  it  sees,  and  stereotypes  it  epitome  of  all  the  knowledge  acquired  by 

in  memory  in  its  simplest  and  most  im-  himself  and  by  former  travellers  on  the 

pressive  forms.    To  these  must  be  added  physical  geography  of  Northern  and  Gen- 

a  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  history  in  tral  Asia,  in  a  work  which  would  alone 

all  its  phases,  social  and  political;  a  reiEuly  have  sufficed  to  form  a  reputation  of  the 

insight  into  human  character  and  feelings,  highest  rank,  he  resolved  no  longer  to 

and  a  quick  apprehension  of  local  and  d^er  this  realisation  of  his  early  aspira- 

national  peculiarities.    Above  all  things  tions,  and  the  result  has  been  the  work 

is  necessary  a  genial  and  kindly  tempera-  of  which  the  volume  now  before  ns  is 

ment,  which  excites  no  enmities,  but,  on  only  a  commencement, 
the  contrary,  finds  or  makes  friends  every- 
where: in  presence  of  which  hearts  open,  thb  skjotmbnt  of  satubb. 
information  is  volunteered,  and  aid  spon-        The  mere  aspect  of  nature,  as  has  been 

taneously  offered.    No  man  in  the  ranks  often  and  well  observed,  is  a  source  of 

of  science  is  more  distinguished  for  this  positive  and  high  enjoyment;  and  exer- 

last  characteristic  than  Baron  Von  Hum-  cises,  even  on  rude  minds,  and  under  the 

boldt    We  believe  that  he  has  not  an  sway  of  wild  passions,  if  only  suffered  to 

enemy.    His  justice,  candour,  and  mode-  daim  attention  at  all,  a  calming  and 

ration,  have  preserved  him  intact  in  all  elevating  influence.    In  all  her  scenes, 

the  vexatious  questions  of  priority  and  *  there  is  everywhere  revealed  to  the  mind 

precedence  which  agitate  and  harass  the  an  impression  of  the  existence  of  oompre- 

sdentific  world;  and  have  in  consequence  hensive  and  permanent  laws  governing 

afforded  him  innumerable  opportunities  the  phenomena  of  the  universe;'  before 

of  promoting  the  objects  and  befriending  the  idea  of  whose  vastness  and  regularity 

the  cultivators  of  science,  which  would  the  turbulence  of  human  passion  feels  it- 

never  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  a  less  self  reproved  and  shrinks  abashed.  Wha^ 

oondliatoiy  disposition,  and  of  which  he  ever  be  the  peculiar  inherent  or  temporary 

has  not  been  slow  to  avail  himself.    The  cbarscter  of  the  scene  contemplated — 

respect   of   Europe,   indeed,   has   gone  even  in  her  most  agitated  moods — ^this 

along  with  him  to  a  point  which  has  sense  of  the  regulated  and  the  imperturb- 

almost  rendered   his   recommendations  able  is  never  wholly  efiiMsed.    We  know 

rules.    It  has  sufficed  that  Yon  Hum-  that  the  storm  will  rage  itself  to  rest, 

boldt  has  pointed  out  lines  of  useful  and  the  angry  billows  subside,  the  earthquake 

available  inquiry,  to  make  every  one  eager  roU  away,  and  that  holy  calm  which  is 

to  enter  upon  them.  her  habitual  mood  be  restored,  as  if  it 

The  idea  of  a  physical  description  of  had  never  been  broken.    *  That  which  is 

the  universe,  as  a  work  to  be  aocom-  nave  and  solemn  in  such  impressions  is 

plished,  and  an  object,  to  amass  materials  derived  from  the  presentiment  of  order 

for  which,  during  a  whole  lifetime,  would  and  of  law,  unconsciously  awakened  by 

be  a  worthy  and  satis&ctory  devotion  of  the  simple  contact  with  external  nature; 

it,  had,  it  appears,  been  present  to  his  it  is  derived  from  the  contrast  of  the 

mind  from  a  very  early  epoch.     For  narrow  limits  of  our  being  with  that 

almost  half-a-eentury,  indeed,  it  had  oc-  image  of  infinity  which  everywhere  re- 

cupied  his  thoughts.    At  leugtii,  in  the  veals  itself — in  the  starry  heavens,  in  the 

evening  of  life,  he  felt  himself  rich  enough  boundless  plain,   or  in  the  indistinct 

in  the  aocomalations  of  though^  travel,  horizon  of  the  ocean.' 
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Enjoyment  of  a  di£ferent,  and,  in  some  oov  and  imfamiliar  grandeur  and  beauty,  we 

r»-spects,  of  a  richer,  because  of  a  less  experience  (thanks  to  the  maryellona  flexibi- 

overwhelming  «.dn.on,  exciting  kind^i.  K"cSSSi*':riS^tt."^on^' 

that  which  depends  on  the  peculiar  phy-  ^^h  each  other  by  unperoeived  Unkn  of 

aiognomy  of  natural  scenes.     Harmonis-  secret  analogy.    The  imagination  recognises 

ing,  like  music,  with  interrial  trains  of  in  these  stranee  forms  nobler  developments 

thought  and  imagination,  and  with  every  ?f  thoee  which  surronnded  our  childhood; 

conceivable  state  of  mind,  they  awaken  ***«  ~^°'""*  ^°^^  ^  8»^®  *S  *il!  ^^*?*"  ** « *! 

wvu^ivavao  omvv  ui  luuiu,  yu^;j  «itf««.cu  now  homo  uames  borrowed  from  his  native 

of  themselves,  as  soon  as  presented,  s^-  i^nd;  and  these  strong  untanght  impressions 

timeuts  congenial  to  them,  and  lead  the  lead,  however  vaguely,  to  the  same  end  as 

spirit^  by  strong  associative  links,  through  that  laborious  and  extended  comparison  of 

every  phase  of  feeling.    The  barren  mono-  ?acts,  by  which  the  philosopher  arrives  at  an 

tony  of  one  region,  the  varied  fertUity  of  iJ^'S*-?  ^PS^'^LI^T^  'll"^*^!®-  "^^ 

i,       .,     ^      '       J            A-    u  of  affinity  binding  together  all  nature, 

another,  the  gloomy  and  romantic  horrors  ^  ^ 

of  a  third— the  peaceful  dwelling  rising  One  word  on  this  last  sentence:— la  it 

by  the  torrent's  side— the  misty  region,  really  true  that  the  uninstructed  mind  of 

where  the  mule  seeks  his  track  amid  man,  thus  turned  loose  upon  nature,  does 

eternal  snows — the  tropical  night,  'when  spring,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  just 

the  stars,  not  sparkling  as  in  our  cli-  conclusions  ?    Are  his  homdy  analogies 

mates,  but  shining  with  a  steady  beam,  always  apposite  1  bia  extempore  classifi- 

shed  on  the  gently  heaving  ocean  a  mild  cations  correct?  his  rude  inductions  legi- 

and  planetary  radiance,'  the  deep  and  timate  ?    If  so,  what  need  of  study  and 

doubly  wood-clothed  valleys  of  the  Cor-  research  ?    How  is  it,  then,  that  we  are 

dilleraa— the  volcanic  peak  cleaving  the  to  understand  what  is  here  intimated, 

clouds,  from  a  base  of  vineyarded  slopes  and  is  there  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be 

and  orange-groves  washed  by  a  tropical  received  as  true  1    No  doubt  there  is  so. 

aea — the   dense   forest,   of  ^ant  and  There  are  truths  so  laige,  so  general,  so 

primeval  growth,  swarming  with  every  all-pervading,  that  they  make  a  part  of 

form  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  now  all  our  experience,  mix  with  our  whole 

reisounding  to  savage  yells,   and  now  intellectual  being,  and  imbue  all  our 

to  the  thunder-clap,  extinguishing  and  judgments,  erroneous  as  well  as  correct; 

crushing  down  all  other  sounds,  these  in  this  sense,  at  least,  that  we  never  err 

and  a  thousand  other  combinations  find  go  far  as  to  place  ourselves  in  conscious 

each  its  response  in  some  train  of  human  opposition  to  them.    Distorted  and  per- 

emotions  and  aflfections,  which,  like  the  verted  as  such  truths  may  be  in  their 

lyre  of  Timotheus,  they  by  turns  excite  enunciation,  by  their  mixture  with  ex- 

and  soothe.  traneous  error,  we  find  them  still  out- 
standing, redeeming  by  their  presence, 

THE  TBAOHiiro  OF  R ATVRS.  And  cvcu  consccrating  that  error,  by  being 

which  even  uncultivated  mindSfiuI  not  t<^  ^»  ^f  *^!  P««''f  "•  >»  l!^?'!^^ 

recognise  amid  so  much  diversit,,  calls  f^  "^  '>'"'  "^  »*"^  8«at  natuid 

St*'' When-*"™  °^  **"  P"*'^^''"'  But  it  i>  to  the  instracted  only  that 

^  the  contemplation  of  nature  affords  its 

'  Par  from  our  native  country,  after  a  long  ^^^  enjoyment,  in  the  development  of  her 

sea  voyage,  we  tread  for  the  first  time  the  Ia^s*  And  in  the  unveiling  of  those  hidden 

lands  ot  the  tropics,  we  experience  an  im-  powers  which  work  beneath  the  surface 

pression  of  agreeable  surprise  in  recognising,  of  things,  and  which,  operating  as  phy- 

m  the  cliffs  and  rocks  around,  the  same  forma  gi^-i  aSaea.  lead  hack  the  mind  in  the 

and  substances,  similar  mclined  strate  of  "If*.*  ^^f^  '^       ,?        v  i?      u 

schistose  rocks,  the  same  columnar  basalts  ^^^  ^\  causation,  through  the  pheno- 

whioh  we  had  left  ui  Burope;  this  identity,  mcnft  of  organised  life,  to  powers  of  a 

in  latitudes  so  different,  reminds  us  that  the  higher  order;  which,  connecting  them- 

solidification  of  the  crast  of  the  earth  has  gelyes  with  the  idea  of  Will,  involve  the 

are  covered  with  vegeUble  forms  of  new  and  "®  necessarily  led  to  infer  Design,  and 

strange  aspect    Amid  the  luxuriance  of  this  ut>m  Design  find  ourselves  forced  on  the 

•xotic  flora,  surrounded  by  oolooal  forms  of  conclusion  of  Motive.     It  is  thus,  and 
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thus  only,  that  the  contemplation  of  na-  elements  which  enter  into  the  expresnon 
ture  can  be  said  to  lead  us  up,  by  legiti-  of  general  laws.  We  are  far  enough  at 
mate  induction,  to  its  Author;  to  so  much  present  from  the  actual  attainment  of 
of  his  character,  at  least,  as  he  has  thought  any  such  knowledge,  but  there  are  several 
fit  to  reveal  to  us  through  his  works,  encouraging  circumstances  which  forbid 
But,  that  it  may  do  so,  we  must  educate  us  to  despair  of  attaining  it 
our  perceptions  by  practice  and  habit,  till  The  first  of  these  is  the  exceeding  re- 
we  learn  to  disregard  specialities,  whether  gularity  which  is  found  to  prevail  in  the 
of  objects  or  laws,  and  see  rather  their  annual  march  of  statistical  returns,  and 
relations  and  connections,  their  places  in  the  constancy  of  the  ratios  they  indicate, 
a  system,  their  fulfilment  of  a  purpose,  where  great  masses  of  population  are  con- 
their  adaptation  to  an  interminable  series  cemed,  where  leading  features  of  human 
of  inter-subservient  ends.  And  this  we  nature  are  the  obviously  influential  ele- 
must  endeavour  to  do  without  losing  ments  on  which  the  observed  results  de- 
sight  of  the  objects  themselves,  which  pend,  and  where  temporaiy  or  periodical 
come  at  length  to  stand  in  intellectual  causes  of  disturbance  ^evidently  such)  do 
relation  to  these  more  spiritualised  con-  not  visibly  interfere.  As  instances  might 
ceptions,  as  the  notion  ot  substance  does  be  cited — the  relative  proportion  in  the 
to  that  of  quality  in  some  of  our  older  births  of  the  sexes  already  spoken  of;  the 
metaphysical  theories^  as  that  substratum  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in 
of  being  in  which  such  conceptions  inhere,  the  same  country  and  the  same  section  of 
and  which  serves  to  bind  them  together,  the  population;  nay,  even  the  number  of 
give  them  a  body,  and  coerce  them  from  the  still-born  (with  a  distinct  percentage 
becoming  alt(^ther  vague  and  imaginaiy.  for  town  and  country),  which  M.  Quetelet 
And,  moreover,  we  must  be  careful  to  has  ascertained  to  be  so  uniform  in  Bel- 
raise  up  no  self-created  phantasms  of  our  gium  that,  on  a  total  number  of  nearly 
own  minds,  interposing  an  impassable  6000  annual  cases,  the  yearly  deviation 
barrier  to  further  progress,  and  cutting  from  the  mean  falls  short  of  140;  the 
off  the  chain  of  connection  by  a  stem  ne  ratio  of  marriages  to  the  whole  popula- 
pltis  ultra.  As  the  distinction  drawn  in  tion,  of  second  marriages  to  the  whole 
the  Aristotelian  Philosophy  between  celes-  number  of  annual  marriages,  and,  still 
tial  and  terrestrial  motions  operated  for  more  minutely,  of  widowers  with  wMows, 
ages  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  arriving  widows  with  bachelors,  and  widowers  with 
at  any  just  views  of  the  Planetary  System,  spinsters;  the  relative  ages  of  parties  in- 
so  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  by  gra-  termarrying;  and  innumerable  other  par- 
tuitous  assumptions  of  another  kind,  we  ticulars;  aU  which,  free  as  air  in  indivi- 
may  wilfully  sever  ourselves  from  the  pos-  dual  cases,  seem  to  be  regulated  with  a 
sible  attainment  of  knowledge  of  a  far  precision,  where  masses  are  concerned, 
higher  order.  clearly  proving  the  existence  of  relations 

among  the  acting  causes  so  determinate, 
LESSONS  FROM  STATISTICS.  that  there  is  evidently  nothing  but  the 
Number,  weight,  and  measure,  are  the  intricacy  of  their  mode  of  action  to  pre- 
fonndations  for  all  exact  science;  neither  vent  their  being  subjected  to  exact  cal- 
can  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  be  culation,  and  tested  by  appeal  to  fact, 
held  advanced  beyond  its  infancy  which  Taken  in  the  f7ia«,and  in  reference  both 
does  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  frame  its  to  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  his  ex- 
theories  or  correct  its  practice  by  reference  istence,  the  boasted  freedom  of  man  dis- 
to  these  elements.  What  astronomical  appears;  and  hardly  an  action  of  his  life 
records  or  meteorological  registers  are  to  a  can  be  named  which  usages,  conventions, 
rational  explanation  of  the  movements  of  and  the  stem  necessities  of  his  being,  do 
the  planets  or  of  the  atmosphere,  statis-  not  appear  to  enjoin  on  him  as  inevitable, 
tical  returns  are  to  social  and  political  rather  than  to  leave  to  the  free  determina- 
philosophy.  They  assign,  at  determinate  tion  of  his  choice, 
intervals,  the  numeriod  values  of  the  Another  encouraging  feature  in  the  aa- 
variables  which  form  the  subject-matter  pect  of  statistical  documents,  which  shows 
of  its  reasonings,  or  at  least  of  such*  func-  them,  when  property  collected,  to  be 
tions*  of  them  as  are  accessible  to  direct  trustworthy  for  the  purposes  to  which  we 
observation;  which  it  is  the, business  of  desire  to  apply  them,  and  holds  out  a 
sound  theory  so  to  analyse  or*to  combine,  rational  hope  of  their  available  applica* 
M  to  educe  from  them  those  deeper-seated  tion,  is  their  evident  muiiiveneu  to 
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the  infla6noe  of  real  and  unmistakeable  p^roiperity.    .    .    .    TboBe  by  dvil  oondi- 

cauaes,  which  we  are  mire,  d  prion,  ought  ^?n».  ^7  ^^>  ^7  education,  furnish  the 

A^  ;r2-^-»^  AK*™,      rpi!.,.'^— ^  .L.  fK^  aclmmiBtration  with  no  less  precious  mfor- 

to  mflnence  them.     Thua  we  «ee  the  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^^I  -ood  order,  and  to 

unifonn  march  in  the  number  of  annual  fcoilitate  the  execution  of  the  laws.  '—Tramd, 

marriageB,  corresponding  to  an  increasing  p.  188. 

population,  visibly  accelerated  in  years  of  ^  __„^  __  __„-ot  ^m^^a 

•^*^        ..,_       J     iT     J                  J     •  .ui  A  HI9T  TO  LBOI8LATOB8. 

prosperity  and  abundance,  and  vwibly  re-  ,«*  x.  ^    v    u  u           *        -x     # 

t«ded  in  those  of  ^.rcit,  and  pabljo  ttu're^M.^SlXtS^^, 

distress.    Thus,  too,  we  see  m  Bavana  Maist  in  the  study  of  this  vast  transformation 

laws  restraining  marriage  result  in  an  inthesooialbody,  which  is  in  process  of  ao- 


increased  number  of  illegitimate  births,  oomplishment. 

Wherever  monthly  returns,  of  whatever  \Agoyernment  m  modimng  its  jaws,  m- 

kind,  are  compared,  the  influence  of  sea-  grf^^^^^i!^^ 

■on  IS  marked  by  a  more  or  less  oonspi-  f^^^^  g^^^e,  whether  the  rwJts  obtained 

euous  annual  maximum  and  minimum,  have  answered  their  expectation.    Laws  are 

Instances  of  this,  of  the  most  striking  made  and  r^^eaUd  witk  eueh  predpitaHtm, 

character,  are  adduced  by  our  author  thalUiamoHfreqvenUpimpottaOetoitudp 

in    his    'Bssai    de   Physique    Sociale.'  ^^^^nfiuenee. 

In  these  and  similar  cases,  where  we  These  words  deserve  to  be  written  in 
clearly  perceive  the  existence  of  definite  jettera  of  gold.  They  point  to  an  evil 
tendendes,  or  of  a  generally  modifying  ^hoee  tendency  is  to  degrade  social  policy 
cause  pervading  the  whole  field  of  their  froni  the  list  of  sciences  of  observation 
action,  it  is  satiaCactory  and  reassuring  to  aj^i  experiment,  to  the  rank  of  an  em- 
find  the  result  in  correspondence  with  pineal  art.  Avant  notu  U  Chaos/ 
our  viewa  For  it  must  never  be  for-  Apris  nous  U  DUugei  should  be  the 
gotten  that  tendencies  only,  not  causes,  motto  of  that  statecraft  which,  under  a 
emeige  as  the  first  product  of  statistical  momentary  sense  of  pressure  from  those 
inqnuy;  and  this  consideration,  moreover,  whom  even  the  uneasiness  of  chuige 
ought  to  make  us  extremely  reserved  in  makes  restless  and  impatient,  urges  on 
applying  to  any  of  the  crude  resulte  of  the  social  movement  foster  than  a  sound 
such  inquiries  the  axioms  or  the  Ian-  philosophy  can  count  the  revolutions  of 
guage  of  direct  unimpeded  causation,  jtg  mechanism  or  register  the  work  ac- 
The  proportionality  of  cause  to  eflect,  for  complished;  or  of  that  which,  by  the 
instance,  is  a  principle  rather  emphatically  simultaneous  alteration  of  every  condi- 
repudiated  in  the  history  of  the  corre-  tion,  makes  the  separate  estimation  of 
spondence  of  increase  of  imposts  with  in-  any  single  effect  hopelessly  impracticable, 
crease  of  revenue,  and  of  profits  as  oom- 
pured  with  prices.  SATisa  of  oonvuoius. 

Time, 

Population/  says  M.  Quetele^  *]b  the  sta-  Threefold  is  the  march  of  Time, 

tistical  element,  par  exc^enee :  it  necessarily  The  Future,  lame  and  lingering,  tottera  on ; 

rules  all  others,  since  it  relates,  above  all,  to  Swift  m  a  dart  the  Present  hunries  by ; 

the  people  and  the  appreciation  of  their  wel-  The  Past  stands  flx'd  in  mute  Eternity. 

&re  and  ihdr  wants.    It  would  be  vain  to  ~  „,^ »,,.  _|,_,  ^«»„^„„  „^^ 

attempt  to  form  statistics  of  value  witiiout  To  urge  Ws  slow  «dTancmg  pace 

TTt^*^         V    •    .V   "^     7l      «  Impatience  nought  avails, 

**^i5«  ".K  ^u^""  """^^  °tLS°;'tS^l"  Nor  rZ.  nor  dou^  csn  cl^k  his  race. 
cuted  witii  all  the  «re  and  precision  which  ^  ^^j   p«rt  he  sails, 
so  dehcate  an  operation  requires.  ^  The  otiier  j,^      ^  ^^^^  mnoiwftil  thities, 
data  have  no  real  value,  exoeut  in  so  far  as  ^^  ^^^^  him  fh>m  his  stenTrepoae. 
they  relate  to  the  number  of  the  population.  *^^ 
A  census  carefoUy  made,  sums,  in  a  measure,  Mortal  I  they  bid  then  read  this  rule  sublime: 
the  most  important  problems  which  can  be  Take  for  thy  counsellor  the  lingering  one; 
proposed  to  a  statist.     The  classification  ao-  Hake  not  the  flying  visiter  thy  fHend, 
coroinff  to  age  allows  of  the  establishment  ^ot  choose  thy  foe  in  him  that  standeth 
of  tables  of  population,  of  forming  correct  without  end. 
ideas  on  morUdity.  on  tne  forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  state  in  case  of  necessi^,  and  of  Off  BUBsriira  A  PABCXL  or  old  xss. 
nxing  the  ratio  between  the  useful  fraction  Wrecks  of  forgotten  thought,  or  disapproved, 
which  contributes  to  the  general  welUbeing,  Farewell  I  and  as  your  smouldering  flames 
and  the  fraction  which  yet  requires  assistance  ascend, 

and  support  to  become  in  its  turn  useful.  Read  me  a  parting  lesson.    As  the  friend 

The  classification  by  professions  indicates  Familiar  once,  but  since  less  fondly  loved 

the  means  by  which  the  population  provides  (Din  spite  of  earthly  chanceX  and  wide  re* 

finr  its  subsistenee  and  tends  to  augment  its  moved 
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With  earthquake  of  the  heart  I  ha«  oaaaed  to 

blend 
Wannth  with  my  wannth.  and  sympathies  ex- 
tend. 
Where  mine  are  Unk'd  and  look'dl     Had  I 
but  proved 
Earlier  your  weakness  I    Tet  not  all  in  vain 

Do  I  receive  your  warning.    On  I  hie. 
All  uni-epreas'd  though  cautious;  nor  complain 

Of  faint  essays  in  tottering  infancy. 
Enough,  if  cleansed  at  la«t  fh)m  earthly  stain. 
My  homeward  march  be  firm,  and  pure  my 
evening  sky. 

A  DREAM  WHIOH  WAS  NOT  ALL  A 
DBEAM.* 

Throw  thyself  on  thy  God !  nor  mock  him  with 
feeble  denial. 
Sure  of  his  love,  and  oh  I  sxire  of  his  mercy  at 
lastk 
Bitter  and  deep  thought  the  draught,  yet  shun 
not  the  cup  of  thy  trial. 
But  in  its  healing  effect,  smile  at  its  bitterness 
past. 

Pray  for  that  holier  cup  where  sweet  with  bitter 
lies  blending. 
Tears  in  the  cheerAil  eye,  smiles  on  the  sor- 
rowing cheek. 
Death  expiring  in  life,  when  the  long-drawn 
struggle  is  ending. 
Triumph  and  Joy  to  the  strong,  strength  to 
the  weary  and  weak. 

Drink;  and  ere  the  bowl  be  quaff*d. 
Ask  not  why.  nor  what,  the  dnught^ 
'Twill  assuage  thy  darkest  grieC 
Give  thy  direst  pang  relief. 

Quaff  it  freely  without  measure, 
'Twill  not  yield  thee  frantic  pleasure, 
'Twill  not  wreck  thy  sense — nor  gain 
Present  bliss  with  fUture  pain. 

Drink  1    The  cup  was  fill'd  by  love, 
At  the  brightest  fount  above: 
Meaner  thirst  shall  never  bum 
Him  who  drains  that  sacred  urn  I 

Close  thine  eye-HUxd  opening  see 
All  the  heaven  that  waits  for  thee  1 
Close  thine  ear — within  shall  ring 
This  celestial  welcoming:— 

Chonu  of  Angdt. 
The  trial  is  over,  the  battle  is  past, 
Joy  I  joy  to  the  soldier  who  fought  to  the  last, 
And  praise  to  the  rescuer  who  help'd  at  his 

need. 
And  crown'd  his  last  effort  with  victory's  meed. 

Behold  I  how  in  mist  and  in  distance  recedes, 
Ton  speck  of  existence  which  witneas'd  his 

deeds. 
How  sink  the  low  barriers  which  baffled  his 

wing. 
Ere  he  darted  aloft  like  a  shaft  from  thd  string, 

Well  done  I  thou  gfood  servant;  thy  service  is  o'er, 
Now  prepare  with  thy  Master  to  rule  evermore; 
For  iaithi\il  the  promise,  and  true  is  the  word. 
Which  welcomes  thee  home  to  the  Joy  of  thj 
Lord. 

*  The  first  stansa  was  composed  in  sleep,  and 
written  down  immediately  on  waking,  Nov.  88, 
1841. 
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THB  SCOTTISH  MOUNTAIKS. 

What  a  wild  world  of  clouds  all  orer 
that  vast  central  wilderness  of  Northern 
Argyleshire  lying  between  Cruachan  and 
Melnatorran — Corryfinuarach  and  Ben 
Slarive,  a  prodigious  land!  defying  de- 
scription,  and  in  memory  resembling  not 
realities,  but  like  fragments  of  tremendous 
dreams.  Is  it  a  sterile  r^on?  Very. 
In  places  nothing  but  stones.  Not  a 
blade  of  gra^s — ^not  a  bent  of  heather — 
not  even  mess.  And  so  they  go  should^- 
ing  up  into  the  sky — enormous  masses — 
huger  than  churches  or  ships.  And  some- 
times not  unlike  such  and  other  structures 
— all  huddled  together — ^yet  never  jostling, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen;  and  though  often 
overhanging,  as  if  the  wind  might  blow 
them  over  with  a  puff,  steadfast  in  the 
storm  that  seems  rather  to  be  an  earth- 
quake, and  moving  not  a  hair's-breath, 
while  all  the  shingly  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains— ^you  know  shingle  % — with  an  incon- 
stant clatter — hurry-skurry — seem  to  be 
breaking  up  into  debris. 

Is  that  the  character  of  the  whole  region  ? 
No,  you  darling;  it  has  vales  on  vales  of 
emerald,  and  mountains  on  mountains  of 
amethyst,  and  streams  on  streams  of 
silver;  and,  so  help  us  Heaven ! — for  with 
these  eyes  we  have  seen  them,  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times — at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  rivers  on  rivers  of  gold.  What 
kind  of  climate  ?  All  kinds,  and  all  kinds 
at  once — not  merely  during  the  same 
season,  but  the  same  hour.  Suppose  it 
three  o'clock  of  a  summer  afternoon — you 
have  but  to  choose  your  weather.  Do 
you  desire  a  dose  sultry  breatliless  gloom  ? 
Ton  have  it  in  the  stifling  dens  of  Ben- 
Anea,  where  lions  might  breed.  A  breezy 
coolness,  with  a  sprinkling  of  rain  ?  Then 
open  your  vest  to  the  green  light  in  the 
dewy  vales  of  BenlQra.  Lochs  look  lovely 
in  mist,  and  so  thinks  the  rainbow — ^then 
away  with  you  ere  the  rainbow  fade — away, 
we  beseech  you,  to  the  wild  shores  of 
Lochan-a-Lflrich.  But  you  would  rather 
see  a  storm,  and  hear  some  Highland 
thunder?  There  is  one  at  this  moment 
on  Unimore,  and  Oruachlla  growls  to 
Meallanuir,  till  the  cataracts  of  Qlashgour 
are  dumb  as  the  dry  rocks  of  Cniig-teOnan. 

TRB  SCOTTISH  THISTLE. 

Bold  son  or  bright  daughter  of  Eng- 
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land!  hast  thou  ever  seen  a  Scottish  but  they  handled  like  iron — ^now  more 
Thrissle?  What  height  are  you — Captain  like  butter.  There  is  still  a  spring  in 
of  the  Grenadier  Quards?  *  Six  feet  four  our  instep;  and  our  knees,  sometimes 
on  my  stocking-soles.'  Pooh — a  dwarf!  shaky,  are  to-day  knit  as  Pan*s  and  neat 
Stand  up  with  your  back  to  that  stalk,  as  Apollo's.  Poet  we  may  not  be,  but 
Your  bead  does  not  reach  above  his  pedestrian  we  are;  with  Wordsworth  we 
waist — he  hangs  high  over  you — *  his  ra-  could  not  walk  along  imaginative  heights, 
dious  croun  of  rubies.'  There's  a  Flower !  but,  if  not  grievously  out  of  our  reckoning, 
dear  to  Lady  Nature  above  all  others,  on  the  turnpike  road  we  could  keep  pace 
saving  and  excepting  the  Rose,  and  he  is  with  Captain  Barclay  for  a  short  distance 
the  Rose's  husband — the  Guardian  Genii  — say  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen, 
of  the  land  consecrated  the  Union;  and  0  Gemini !  but  we  are  in  high  spirits, 
it  has  been  blest.  Eyeing  the  sun  like  Yes — delights  there  indeed  are,  which 
an  angry  star  that  will  not  suffer  eclipse  none  but  pedestrians  know.  Much — 
either  from  light  or  shadow — ^but  bums  all— depends  on  the  character  of  the  wan- 
proudly — fiercely — in  its  native  lustre—  derer;  he  must  have  known  what  it  is  to 
storm-brightened,  and  undishevelled  by  commune  with  his  own  thoughts  and 
the  tempest  in  which  it  swings.  See !  it  feelings,  and  be  satisfied  with  them  even 
stoops  beneath  the  blast  within  reach  of  as  with  the  converse  of  a  chosen  friend, 
your  hand.  Grasp  it  ere  it  recoil  aloft;  Not  that  he  must  always,  in  the  solitudes 
and  your  hand  will  be  as  if  it  had  crushed  that  await  him,  be  in  a  meditative  mood, 
a  sleeping  wasp-swarm.  !But  you  cannot  for  ideas  and  emotions  will  of  themselves 
crush  it — to  do  that  would  require  a  arise,  and  he  will  only  have  to  enjoy  the 
giant  with  an  iron  glove.  Then  let  it  pleasures  which  his  own  being  sponta- 
^one  to  dally  with  the  wind,  and  the  sun,  neously  affords.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
and  the  rain,  and  the  snow — all  alike  hopeless  thing,  if  we  were  always  to  be 
dear  to  its  spears  and  rubies;  and  as  you  on  the  stretch  for  happiness.  Intellect, 
look  at  the  armed  lustre,  you  will  see  a  imagination,  and  feeling,  all  work  of  their 
beautiful  emblem  and  a  stately  of  a  own  free-will,  and  not  at  the  order  of  any 
people's  warlike  peace.  The  stalk  indeed  taskmaster.  A  rill  soon  becomes  a  stream 
is  slender,  but  it  sways  without  danger  — a  stream  a  river — a  river  a  loch — and 
of  breaking  in  the  blast;  in  the  calm  it  a  loch  a  sea.  So  it  is  with  the  current 
reposes  as  gently  as  the  gowan  at  its  root,  within  the  spirit.  It  carries  us  along, 
The  softest  leaf  that  enfolds  in  silk  the  without  either  oar  or  sail,  increasing  in 
sweetest  flower  of  the  garden,  not  greener  depth,  breadth,  and  swiftness,  yet  all  the 
than  those  that  sting  not  if  but  tenderly  while  the  easy  work  of  our  own  wonder- 
you  touch  them,  for  they  are  green  as  ful  minds.  While  we  seem  only  to  see 
the  garments  of  the  fiairies  that  dance  by  or  hear,  we  are  thinking  and  feeling  far 
moonlight  round  the  symbol  of  old  Scot-  beyond  the  mere  notices  given  by  the 
land,  and  unchristened  creatures  though  senses;  and  years  afterwards  we  find  that 
they  the  fairies  be,  they  pray  Heaven  to  we  have  been  laying  up  treasures,  in  oar 
let  fall  on  the  awful  Thrissle  all  the  most  heedless  moments,  of  imagery,  and 
health  and  happiness  that  are  in  the  connecting  together  trains  of  thought 
wholesome  stars.  that  arise  in  startling  beauty,  almost 

without  cause  or  any  traceable  origin. 
THE  PBDESTRiAN  6  PLSASURBS.  The  pedestrian,  too,  must  not  only  love 
We  offer  to  walk  any  man  of  our  age  his  own  sodety,  but  the  society  of  any 
in  Great  Britain.  But  what  is  our  age  ?  other  human  beings,  if  blameless  and  not 
Confound  us  if  we  know  within  a  score  impure,  among  whom  his  lot  may  for  a 
or  two.  Yet  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  short  season  be  cast.  He  must  rejoice 
impression  that  we  are  under  ninety,  in  all  the  forms  and  shows  of  life,  how- 
However,  as  we  seek  no  advantage,  and  ever  simple  they  may  be,  however  hum- 
give  no  odds,  we  challenge  the  octoge-  ble,  however  low;  and  be  able  to  find 
narians  of  the  United  Kingdom — ^fair  toe  food  for  his  thoughts  beside  the  ingle  of 
and  heel — a  twelve-hour  match — for  love,  the  loneliest  hut,  where  the  inmates  sit 
fame,  and  a  legitimate  exchequer  bill  for  with  few  words,  and  will  rather  be  spoken 
a  thousand.  Why,  these  calves  of  ours  to  than  speak  to  the  stranger.  In  such 
would  look  queer,  we  confess,  on  the  legs  places  he  will  be  delighted — perhi^  sur- 
of  a  Leith  porter;  but  even  in  our  prime  prised — to  find  in  unoormpted  strengtii 
they  were  none  of  your  big  vulgar  calves,  all  the  primary  elements  of  human  c£a- 
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ncter.  He  will  find  that  his  knowledge  neath  the  shadow  of  the  tree  we  can  yet 
may  be  wider  than  theirs,  and  better  repose,  and  tranquillise  our  spirit  by 
ordered,  but  that  it  rests  on  the  eame  its  rustle,  or  by  the  *  green  light*  unche- 
foundataon,  and  comprehends  the  same  quered  by  one  stirring  leaf.  From  sunrise 
matter.  There  will  be  no  want  of  sym-  to  sunset,  we  can  lie  below  the  old  mossy 
pathies  between  him  and  them ;  and  tower,  till  the  darkness  that  shuts  out 
what  he  knows  best,  and  loves  mort^  will  the  day,  hides  not  the  visions  that  glide 
seldom  fail  to  be  that  also  which  they  round  the  ruined  battlements.  Cheerful 
listen  to  with  greatest  interest,  and  re-  as  in  a  city  can  we  traverse  the  houseless 
specting  which  there  is  the  closest  com-  moor;  and  although  not  a  ship  be  on  the 
munion  between  the  minds  of  stranger  sea,  we  can  set  sail  on  the  wings  of  ima- 
and  host.  He  may  know  the  courses  of  gination,  and  when  wearied,  sink  down 
the  stars  according  to  the  revelation  of  on  savage  or  serene  isle,  and  let  drop  our 
science — thay  may  have  studied  them  anchor  below  the  moon  and  stars. 
only  as  simple  shepherds,  *  whose  hearts  And  *tis  well  we  are  so  spiritual;  for 
were  gladdened'  walking  on  the  mouu-  the  senses  are  of  no  use  here,  and  we 
tain-top.  But  they  know — as  he  does-«  must  draw  for  amusement  on  our  inter- 
who  sowed  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  that  nal  sources.  A  day-like  night  we  have 
their  silent  courses  are  all  adjusted  by  often  seen  about  midsummer,  serenest  of 
the  hand  of  the  Most  High.  all  among  the  Hebrides ;  but  a  night- 
Oh  1  blessed,  thrice  blessed  years  of  like  day,  such  as  this,  ne*er  before  fell  on 
youth !  would  we  choose  to  live  over  us,  and  we  might  as  well  be  in  the  Heart 
a^n  all  your  foigotten  and  nnforgotten  o'  Mid-Lothian.  'Tis  a  dungeon,  and  a 
nights  and  days !  Blessed,  thrice  blessed  dark  one — and  we  know  not  for  what 
we  oUl  you,  although,  as  we  then  felt,  crime  we  have  been  condemned  to  soli- 
often  darkened  almost  into  insanity  by  tary  confinement  Were  it  mere  mist  we 
self-sown  sorrows  springing  out  of  our  should  not  mind;  but  the  gloom  is  pal- 
restless  souL  No,  we  would  not  again  pable,  and  makes  resistance  to  the  hand, 
fisce  such  troubles,  not  even  for  the  glori-  We  did  not  think  clouds  capable  of  such 
ous  apparitions  that  fiimiliarly  haunted  condensation — the  blackness  may  be  felt 
us  in  glens  and  forests,  on  mountains  and  like  velvet  on  a  hoarse.  Would  that 
on  the  great  sea.  But  all,  or  nearly  all,  something  would  rustle — ^but  no— all  is 
that  did  once  so  grievously  disturb,  we  breathlessly  still,  and  not  a  wind  dares 
can  lay  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  so  that  whistle.  If  there  be  anything  visible  or 
scarcely  a  ghastly  voice  is  heard,  a  ghastly  audible  hereabout,  then  are  we  stone- 
fooe  beheld;  whUe  all  that  so  charmed  of  blind  and  stone-d^  We  have  a  vision ! 
yore,  or  nearly  all,  although  no  longer  the 

daily  companions  of  our  life,  still  survive  ^  pictube  op  bdinburoh. 

to  be  i^caUed  at  solemn  hours,  and  with        See!  a  great  City  in  the  mist!    All  is 

a  *  beauty  still  more  beauteous'  to  re-  not  shrouded — at  intervals  something 

invest  the  earth,  which  neither  sin  nor  huge  is  beheld  in  the  sky — what  we 

sorrow  can  rob  of  its  enchantments.    We  know  not,  tower,  temple,  spire,  dome,  or 

can  still  travel  with  the  solitary  moun-  a  pile  of  nameless  structures—one  after 

tain-stream  from  its  sources  to  the  sea,  the  other  fading  away,  or  sinking  and 

and  see  new  visions  at  every  vista  of  its  settling  down  into  the  gloom  that  grows 

winding  waters.    The  waterfall  flows  not  deeper  and  deeper  like  a  night     The 

with  its  own  monotonous  voice  of  a  day  stream  of  life  seems  almost  hushed  in  the 

or  an  hour,  but  like  the  choral  anthem  blind  blank,  yet  you  hear  ever  and  anon, 

pealing  with  the  hymns  of  many  years,  now  here,  now  there,  the  slow  sound  of 

In  the  heart  of  the  blind  mist  on  the  feet  moving  to  their  own  dull  echoes,  and 

mountain-ranges  we  can  now  sit  alone,  lo  1  the  Sun 

surrounded  by  a  world  of  images  over       ,  ^^^  ^^^.  ^^  },oivi^x^  misty  air. 
which  time  holds  no  power  but  to  con-         shorn  of  hubeams; 
secrate  or  solemnise.     Solitude  wo  can 

deepen  by  a  single  volition,  and  by  a  like  some  great  ghost    Ay,  he  lookai 

single  volition  let  in  upon  it  the  stir  and  does  he  not?  straight  on  your  Dace,  as  if 

noise  of  the  worid  and  life.    Why,  there-  you  two  were  the  only  beuigs  there— and 

fore,  should  we  complain,  or  why  lament  were  held  U>oking  at  each  other  in  some 

the  inevitable  loss  or  change  that  time  strange  communion.    Surely  you   must 

brings  with  it  to  all  that  breathe  ?    Be-  sometimes  have  felt  that  emotion,  when 
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the  laminarj  seemed  no  longer  lumiDotis,  controlled  in  its  growth;   the  natural 

but  a  dull-red  brazen  orb,  sick  unto  the  beauty  of  this  hill  has  had  its  day;  now 

death— obscure  the  Shedder  of  Light,  and  it  is  broken  all  round  with  wide  walks, 

the  Giver  of  Life  lifeless.  along  which  you  might  drive  chariots 

The  Sea  has  sent  a  tide-borne  wind  to  abreast;  broad  flights  of  stone-stairs  lead 

the  City,  and  you  almost  start  in  wonder  up  along  the  once  elastic  brae-turf;  and 

to  behold  all  the  heavens  clear  of  clouds  its  bosom  is  laden  with  towers  and  temples, 

(how  beautiful  was  the  clearing!)  and  monuments  and  mausoleums.   Along  one 

bending  in  a  mighty  blue  bow,  that  side,  where  hanging  gardens  might  have 

brightly  overarches  all  the  brightened  been,  magnificent  as  those  of  the  old  Ba- 

habitations  of  men !    The  spires  shoot  up  bylon,  stretches  the  macadamised  Royal 

into  the  sky — the  domes  tranquilly  rest  Road  to  London,  flanked  by  one  receptacle 

there-— all  the  roofs  glitter  as  with  dii^  for  the  quiet  dead,  and  by  another  for  the 

luonds,  all  the  white  walls  are  lustrous,  unquiet  living — a  churchyard  and  a  prison 

save  where,  here  and  there,  some  loftier  dying  away  in  a  bridewell.    But,  making 

range  of  buildings  hangs  iu  steadfost  shfr-  amends  for  such  hideous  deformities,  with 

dow  o'er  square  or  street,  magnifying  the  front  nobly  looking  to  the  di^  over  a 

dty,  by  means  of  separate  multitudes  of  dell  of  dwellings  seen  dimly  through  the 

structures,  each  town-like  in  itself^  and  smoke-mLst  stands,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 

the  whole  gathered  together  by  the  out-  an  edifice  that  might  have  pleased  the 

wsdrd  eye  and  the  inward  imagination,  eye  of  Pericles  1    Alas,  immeduktely  below 

worthy  indeed  of  the  name  of  Metro-  one  that  would  have  turned  the  brain  (A 

polls.  Palladio!    Modern  Athens  indeed !   Few 

Let  us  sit  down  on  this  bench  below  are  the  Qrecians  among  thy  architects; 
the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon.  The  air  those  who  are  not  Goths  are  Picts — and 
is  now  so  rarified,  that  you  can  see  not  the  King  himself  of  the  Painted  People 
indistinctly  the  figure  of  a  man  on  Ar-  designed  Nelson's  Monument, 
thur's  S^t.  The  Galton,  though  a  city  But  who  can  be  querulous  on  such  a 
hill,  is  as  green  as  the  Carter  towering  dayl  Weigh  all  its  defects,  designed  and 
over  the  Border-forest.  Not  many  years  undesigned,  and  is  not  Edinburgh  yet  a 
ago,  no  stone  edifice  was  on  his  un violated  noble  dty  ?  Arthur's  Seat !  how  like  a 
Terdure — he  was  a  true  rural  mount,  lion!  The  magnificent  range  of  Salisbury 
where  the  lassies  bleached  their  claes,  in  Crags,  on  which  a  batteiy  might  be  buUt 
a  pure  atmosphere,  aloof  from  the  dty  to  blow  the  whole  inhabitation  to  atoms ! 
smoke  almost  as  the  sides  and  summit  of  Our  friend  here,  the  Calton,  with  his 
Arthur's  Seat  Flocks  of  sheep  might  mural  crown!  Our  Castle  on  his  Cliff! 
havo  grazed  here,  had  there  been  en-  gloriously  hung  round  with  national  his- 
closures,  and  many  milch  cows.  But  in  tories  along  all  his  battlements  I  Do  they 
their  absence  a  pastoral  character  was  not  embosom  him  in  a  style  of  grandeur 
given  to  the  hill  by  its  green  silence,  worthy,  if  such  it  be,  of  a  *  City  of  Pa- 
here  and  there  broken  by  the  songs  and  laces?'  Call  all  things  by  their  right 
laughter  of  those  hnen-bleaching  lassies,  names,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Palac>es 
and  by  the  arm-in-arm  strolling  of  lovers  they  are  not — nor  are  they  buUt  of  marble; 
in  the  morning  light  or  the  evening  but  they  are  stately  houses,  framed  of 
shade.  Here  married  people  used  to  walk  stone  from  Craigleith  quarry,  almost  as 
with  their  chUdren,  thinking  and  feeling  pale  as  the  Parian;  and  when*  the  sun 
themselves  to  be  in  the  country;  and  here  looks  fitfully  through  the  storm,  or,  as 
elderly  gentlemen,  like  ourselves,  with  now,  serenely  through  the  calm,  richer 
gold-he^ed  canes  or  dmple  crutches,  than  Parian  iu  the  tempestuous  or  the 
mused  and  meditated  on  the  ongoings  of  peaceful  light.  Never  beheld  we  the  dty 
the  noisy  lower  world.  Such  a  Hill,  so  wearing  such  a  majestic  metropolitan  as- 
close  to  a  great  City,  yet  undisturbed  by  pect. 

it,  and  imbued  at  all  times  with  a  feeling  « Ay,  proadly  fling  thy  white  arms  to  the 

of  sweeter  peace,  because  of  the  immediate  sea, 

neighbourhood  of  the  din  and  stir  of  Queen  ofthennoonquer'd  North!' 

which  its  green  recess  high  up  in  the  How  near  the  Frith !    Gloriously  does 

blue  air  never  partook,  seems  now,  in  the  it  supply  the  want  of  a  river.    It  is  a 

mingled  dream  of  imagination  and  me-  river,  though  seeming,  and  sweeping  into, 

mory,  to  have  been  a  super-urban  Para-  the  sea;  but  a  river  that  man  may  never 

dise !    But  a  dty  cannot^  ought  not  to  be,  bridge;  and  though  still  now  as  the  sky^ 
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we  wish  you  saw  it  in  its  magnificent  games  of  the  school  playground.  We  re- 
madness,  when  brought  on  the  roarings  strict  ourselves  to  what,  somewhat  inac- 
of  the  stormful  tide,  curately  perhaps,  are  called  field-sports. 

,     ^  ,    ,  Thus  Angling  seems  the  earliest  of  them 

•Breaks  the  long  waye  that  at  the  Pole  he-  ^j  j^  ^j^^  ^^g^  of  nature.     There  the 

*^*  new-breeched  urchin  stands  on  the  low 

Coast-cities  alone  are  Queens.    AH  in-    bridge  of  the  little  bit  burnie !  and  with 
land  are  but  tributaries.    Earth's  empiry    crooked  pin,  baited  with  one  unwrithing 
belongs  to  the  Power  that  sees  its  shadow    ring  of  a  dead  worm,  and  attached  to  a 
in  the  sea.  Two  separate  cities,  not  twins    yarn-thread — ^for  he  has  not  yet  got  into 
—but  one  of  ancient  and  one  of  modern    hair,  and  is  years  off  gut — his  rod  of  the 
birth — ^how  harmoniously,  in  spite  of  form    mere  willow  or  hazel  wand,  there  will  he 
and  features  characteristically  different,    gtand  during  all  his  play-hours,  as  forget- 
do  they  coalesce  into  one  capital  1    This    fal  of  his  primer  as  if  the  weary  art  of 
miracle,  methinks,  is  wrought  by  the    printing  had  never  been  invented,  day 
Spirit  of  Nature  on  the  World  of  Art.    after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
Her  great  features  subdue  almost  into    month,  in  mute,  deep,  earnest,  passionate, 
similiuity  a  whole  constructed  of  such    heart-mind-and  soul-engrossing  hope  of 
various  elements,  for  it  is  all  felt  to  be    Bome  time  or  other  catching  a  minnow  or 
kindred  with  those  guardian  cliffs.    Those    a  beardie!    A  tug— a  tug!    With  fiioe 
eternal  heights  hold  the  Double  City  to-    ten  times  flushed  and  pale  by  turns  ere 
gether  in  an  amity  that  breathes  over    you  could  count  ten,  he  at  last   has 
bo^  the  same  national  look — the  im-    strength,  in  the  agitation  of  his  fear  and 
pression  of  the  same  national  soul.    In    joy,  to  pull  away  at  the  monster — and 
the  olden  time,  the  city  gathered  herself    there  he  lies  in  his  beauty  among  the 
almost  under  the  veiy  wing  of  the  castle;    gowans  and  the  greensward,  for  he  has 
for  in  her  heroic  heart  she  ever  heard,    vhapped  him  right  over  his  head  and  far 
unalarmed  but  watchful,  the  alarms  of    away,  a  fish  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in 
war,  and  that  diff,  under  Heaven,  was  on    weight,  and,  at  the  very  least,  two  inches 
earth  the  rock  of  her  salvation.    But  now    long !    Off  he  flies,  on  wings  of  wind,  to 
the  foundation  of  that  rock,  whence  yet    bis   father,    mother,    and    sisters,    and 
the  tranquil  buigher  hears  the  morning    brothers,  and  cousins,  and  all  the  neigh- 
and  the  evening  bugle,  is  beautified  by    bourhood,  holding  the  fish  aloft  in  both 
gardens  that  love  its  pensive  shadow,  for    hands,  still  fearful  of  its  escape,  and,  like 
it  tames  the  light  to  flowers  by  rude  feet    a  genuine  child  of  corruption,  his  eyes 
untrodden,  and  yielding  garhuids  for  the    brighten  at  the  first  blush  of  cold  blood 
brows  of  perpetual  peace.  Thence  el^noe    on  his  small  fumy  fingers.    He  carries 
and  grace  arose;   and  while  antiquity    about  with  him,  up -stairs  and  down*- 
breathes  over  that  wilderness  of  antique    stairs,  his  prey  upon  a  plate;  he  will  not 
structures  picturesquely  huddled  along    wash  his  hands  before  dinner,  for  he 
the  blue  line  of  sky — as  Wilkie  once    exults  in  the  silver  scales  adhering  to  the 
fiooely  said,  like  the  spine  of  some  enor-    thumb-nail  that  scooped  the  pin  out  of 
mous  animal;  yet  all  along  this  side  of    the  baggy's  maw — ^and  at  night,  *  cabined, 
that  unrivered  and  mound-divided  dell,    cribbeiTooD^n^i'  he  is  overheard  mur- 
now  shines  a  new  world  of  radiant  dwell-    muring  in  his  sleep — a  thief,  a  robber, 
ings,  declaring  by  their  regular  but  not    and  a  murderer,  in  his  yet  infant  dreams! 
monotonous  magnificence,  diat  the  same        From  that  hour  Angling  is  no  more  a 
people,  whose  *perfervid  genius'  preserved    mere  delightful  day-dream,  haunted  by 
them  by  war  unhumbled  among  the  nar    the  dim  hopes  of  imaginary  minnows,  but 
tions  in  days  of  darkness,  have  now  drawn    a  reality— an  art — a  science — of  which 
a  strength  as  invincible  from  the  beau-    the  flaxen-headed  schoolboy  feels  himself 
tiful  arts  which  have  been  cultivated  by    to  be  master— a  mystery  in  which  he  has 
peace  in  the  days  of  light  been  initiated;  and  off  he  goes  now,  all 

alone,  in  the  power  of  successful  passion, 
TBB  AVQLE&'s  PB00RB88.  to  the  distant  brook— brook  a  mile  off- 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  course  or  with  fields,  and  hedges,  and  single  trees, 
progress  in  pastimes.  We  do  not  now  and  little  groves,  and  a  huge  forest  of  six 
speak  of  marbles— or  knuckling  down  at  acres,  between  and  the  house  in  which 
taw — or  trundling  a  hoop— or  paU-lall —  he^  boarded  or  was  bom !  There  flows 
or  pitch-and-tofls— or  any  other  of  the    on  the  slender  music  of  the  shadowy 
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shallows — there  poun  the  deeper  din  of  over  rock-ledge  after  rock-ledge,  norheed- 
the  birch-tree'd  waterfall  The  scared  ingaugbt  as  he  plashes  knee-deep,  or  waist- 
water-pyet  flits  away,  from  stone  to  stone,  band  high,  through  river-feeding  torrents, 
and  dipping,  disappears  among  the  airy  to  the  glorious  music  of  his  running  and 
bubbles,  to  him  a  new  sight  of  joy  and  ringing  reel,  aftera  tongue-hooked  salmon, 
wonder.  And  oh !  how  sweet  the  scent  insanely  seeking  with  the  ebb  of  tide,  but 
of  the  broom  or  furze,  yellowing  along  the  all  in  vain,  the  white  breakers  of  the  sea. 
braes,  where  leap  the  lambs,  less  happy  No  hazel  or  willow  wand,  no  half-crown 
than  he,  on  the  knolls  of  sunshine  I  His  rod  of  ash  framed  by  village  wrigbt,  ia 
grandfsther  has  given  him  a  half-crown  now  in  his  practised  hands,  of  which  the 
rod  in  two  pieces — ^yes,  his  line  is  of  hair  very  left  is  dexterous;  but  a  twenty-feet 
twisted — ^plaited  by  his  own  soon-instruct-  rod  of  Phin's,  all  ring-rustling,  and  a-giit- 
ed  little  fingers.  By  heavens,  he  is  fish-  ter  with  the  preserving  varnish,  limber 
ing  with  the  fly!  And  the  Fates,  grim  as  the  attenuating  line  itself,  and  lithe  to 
and  grisly  as  they  are  painted  to  be  by  its  topmost  tenuity  as  the  elephant^s  pro- 
foil-grown,  ungrateful,  lying  poets,  smile  boscis — ^the  hiccory  and  the  horn  without 
like  angels  upon  the  paidler  in  the  brook,  twist,  knot,  or  flaw — from  butt  to  fly  a 
winnowing  the  air  with  their  wings  into  foultless  taper,  *  fine  by  degrees  and  b^u- 
westem  breezes,  while  at  the  very  first  tifully  less,'  the  beau-ideal  of  a  rod  by  the 
throw  the  yellow  trout  forsakes  his  &8t-  skill  of  cunning  craftsman  to  the  senses 
ness  beneath  the  bog-wood,  and  with  a  materialised !  A  fish — fat,  fair,  and  forty  1 
laqr  wallop,  and  then  a  sudden  plunge,  *She  is  a  salmon,  therefore  to  be  woo'd 
and  then  a  race  like  lightning,  changes  — she  is  a  salmon,  therefore  to  be  won' 
at  once  the  child  into  the  boy,  and  shoots  — but  shy,  timid,  capridous,  headstrong, 
through  his  thrilling  and  aching  heart  the  now  wrathful  and  now  full  of  fear,  like 
ecstasy  of  a  new  ILfe  expanding  in  that  any  other  female  whom  the  cruel  artist 
glorious  pastime,  even  as  a  rainbow  on  a  has  hooked  by  lip  or  heart,  and,  in  spite 
sodden  brishtens  up  the  sky.  Forttma  of  all  her  struggling,  will  bring  to  the 
favei  fortwuM — and  with  one  long  pull,  gasp  at  last;  and  then  with  calm  eyes  be- 
and  strong  pull,  and  pull  altogether,  hold  her  lying  in  the  shade  dead,  or  worse 
Johnny  lands  a  twelve-incher  on  the  soft,  than  dead,  fast-fading,  and  to  b6  re-illu- 
smooth,  silvery  sand  of  the  only  bay  in  mined  no  more  the  lustre  of  her  beauty, 
all  the  bum  where  such  an  exploit  was  insensible  to  sun  or  shower,  even  the 
possible,  and  dashing  upon  him  like  an  most  perishable  of  all  perishable  things 
osprey,  soars  up  with  him  in  his  talons  in  a  world  of  perishing ! — But  the  salmon 
to  the  bank,  breaking  his  line  as  he  has  grown  sulky,  and  must  be  made  to 
hurries  off  to  a  spot  of  safety  twenty  yards  spring  to  the  plunging  stone.  There, 
from  the  pool,  and  then  flinging  him  suddenly,  instinct  with  new  passion,  she 
down  on  a  heath  -  surrounded  plat  of  shoots  out  of  the  foam  like  a  bar  of  silver 
sheep- nibbled  verdure,  lets  him  bounce  bullion;  and,  relapsing  into  the  flood,  is 
abont  till  he  is  tired,  and  lies  gasping  in  another  moment  at  the  very  head  of 
with  unfrequent  and  feeble  motions,  bright,  the  waterfiedl !  Give  her  the  butt — give 
and  beautiful,  and  glorious  with  all  his  her  the  butt— or  she  is  gone  for  ever  with 
yellow  light  and  crimson  lustre,  spotted,  the  thunder  into  ten  fathom  deep ! — Now 
speckled,  and  starred  in  his  scaly  splen-  comes  the  trial  of  your  tackle — and  when 
dour,  beneath  a  sun  that  never  shone  be-  was  Phin  ever  known  to  fail  at  the  edge 
fore  so  dazzlingly;  but  now  the  radiance  of  diff  or  cataract? 
of  the  captive  creature  is  dimmer  and 

obscured,  for  the  eye  of  day  winks  and  'hb  baolb. 

seems  almost  shut  behind  that  slow-sail-  Not  one  fowler  of  fifty  thousand  has  in 

ing  mass  of  clouds,  composed  in  equal  all  his  days  shot  an  Eagle.    That  royal 

pi^  of  air,  rain,  and  sunshine.  race  seems  nearly  extinct  in  Scotland. 

Springi^  summers,  autumns,  winters—  Gaze  as  you  will  over  the  wide  drcum- 

each  within  itself  longer,  by  many  times  ferenoe  of  a  Highland  heaven,  calm  as  the 

longer,  than  the  whole  year  of  grown-up  bride's  dream  of  love,  or  disturbed  as  the 

life,  that  slips  at  last  through  one's  fin-  shipwrecked  sailor's  vision  of  a  storm,  and 

gers  like  a  knotless  thread — ^pass  over  the  all  spring  and  summer  long  you  may  not 

curled  darling's  brow;  and  look  at  him  chance  to  see  the  shadow  of  an  Eagle  in 

now,  a  straight  and  strengthy  stripling,  the  sun.    The  old  kings  of  the  air  are 

in  the  savage  spirit  of  sport,  springing  sometimes  yet  seen  by  the  shepherds  on 
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€li£f  or  beneath  cloud;  but  their  offspring  the  air  was  satiated,  and  gave  his  per- 
are  rarely  allowed  to  get  full-fledged  in  mission  to  croaking  Sooty  to  dig  into  the 
spite  of  the  rifle  always  lying  loaded  in  bowels  he  himself  had  scorned.  Tet  he 
the  shieling.  But  in  the  days  of  our  is  a  noble  aim  to  the  fowler  still;  yoa 
boyhood  there  were  many  glorious  things  break  a  wing  and  a  leg,  but  fear  to  touch 
on  earth  and  air  that  now  no  more  seem  him  with  your  hand;  fro  feels  the  iron- 
to  exist,  and  among  these  were  the  Eagles,  clutch  of  his  talons  constricted  in  the 
One  pair  had  from  time  immemorial  built  death-pang:  and  holding  him  up,  you 
on  the  Echo-clif^  and  you  could  see  with  wonder  that  such  an  anatomy — for  his 
a  telescope  the  eyry,  with  the  rim  of  its  weiglit  is  not  more  than  three  pounds — 
circumference,  six  feet  in  diameter,  strewn  could  drive  his  claws  through  that  shaggy 
with  partridges,  moorfowl,  and  leverets—  hide  till  blood  aprung  to  the  blow — in- 
their  feathers  and  their  skeletons.  But  eztricable  but  to  yells  of  pain,  and  leav- 
the  Echo-cliff  was  inaccessible.  ing  gaahes  hard  to  heal;  for  virulent  is 
•Hither  the  rainbow  comes,  the  cloud,  *^«  P°^^  of  rage  in  a  dying  bird  of  prey. 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shrond, 

And  sunbeams,  and  the  flying  blast,  ^  PASBOTRIO  OH  rox-HUVTIHO. 

That  if  it  oonld,  would  hniry  past.  It  ia  next  to  impossible  to  reduce  fine 

Bat  Uiat  enormous  bamer  binds  It  fast'  j^j^y  to  piactice--ao  let  us  conclude 

No  human  eye  ever  saw  the  birds  with  a  panegyric  on  Fox-hunting.    The 

within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  lower  earth;  passion   for   this  pastime  is  the  very 

yet  how  often  must  they  have  stooped  strongest  that  can  possess  the  heart — 

down  on  lamb  and  leveret,  and  struck  the  nor,  of  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  is  there 

cushat  in  her  very  yew-tree  in  the  centre  one  to  our  imagination  more  poetical  than 

of  the  wood !    Perhaps  they  preyed  at  Nimrod.    His  whole  character  is  given, 

midnight,  b^  the  light  of  the  waning  and  his  whole  history,  in  two  words — 

moon — at  mid-day,  in  the  night  of  sun-  Mighty  Hunter.     That  he  hunted  the 

hiding  tempests— or  sJhr  off*,  in  even  more  fox  is  not  probable;  for  the  sole  aim  and 

solitary  wilds,  carried  thither  on  the  whirl-  end  of  his  existence  was  not  to  extermi- 

wind  of  their  own  wings,  they  swept  off  Date — that  would  have  been  cutting  his 

their  prey  from  uninhabited  isles,  own  throat — but  to  thin  pian-devouring 

•  Placed  fitf  amid  the  mekncholy  main,'  ^^^  beasts— the  Pards,  *  with   Leo  at 

then*  head.     But  m  a  land  like  this, 

or  vast  inland  glens,  where  not  a  summer  where  not  even  a  wolf  has  existed  for 

shieling  smiles  beneath  the  region  of  eter-  centuries— nor  a  wild  boar— the  same 

nal  snows.    But  eagles  are  subject  to  spirit  that  would  have  driven  the  British 

diseases  in  flesh,  and  bone,  and  blood,  just  youth  on  the  tusk  and  paw  of  the  lion 

like  the  veriest  poultry  that  die  of  croup  and  the  tiger,  mounts  them  in  scarlet  on 

and  consumption  on  the  dunghill  before  guch  steeds  as  never  neighed  before  the 

the  byre-door.    Sickness  blinds  the  eye  flood,  nor  'summered  high  in  bliss'  ou 

that  God  framed  to  pierce  the  s^  and  the  sloping  pastures  of  undeluged  Ararat 

weakens  the  wing  that  dallies  with  the  .-and  gatherv  them  together  in  ^dlant 

tempest.    Then  the  eagle  feels  how  vain  amy  on  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

He  is  hawked  at  by  the  mousing  owl,  'When  first  the  hnntei^s  startling  hora  is 

whose  instinct  instructs  him  that  these      fjDon theaolden hills.* 
talons  have  lost  their  grasp,  and  these        ^^      ^ 

pinions  their  deathblow.    The  eagle  lies  What  a  squadron  of  cavalry !     What 

for  weeks  famished  in  his  eyry,  and,  fiery  eyes  and  flaming  nostrils— betoken- 

hunger-driven  over  the  ledge,  leaves  it  to  ing  with  what  ardent  passion  the  noble 

ascend  no  more.    He  is  dethroned,  and  animals  will  revel  in  tiie  chase !    Bay, 

wasted  to  mere  bones — a  bunch  of  fea-  brown,  bUck,  dun,  chestnut,  sorrel,  grey 

thers — his  flight  is  now  slower  than  that  —of  all  shades  and  hues — and  every 

of  the  buzzard — he  floats  himself  along  courser  distinguished  by  his  own  pecoliar 

now  with  diflSculty  from  knoll  to  knoll,  character  of  shape  and  form  —  yet  all 

pursued  by  the  shrieking  magpies,  buf-  blending  harmoniously  as  they  crown  the 

feted  by  the  corby,  and  lying  on  his  back,  mount ;  so  that  a  painter  would  only 

like  a  recreant,  before  the  beak  of  the  have  to  group  and  colour  them  as  they 

raven,  who,  a  month  ago,  was  terrified  stand,  nor  lose,  if  able  to  catch  them,  one 

to  hop  round  the  carcase  till  the  king  of  of  the  dazzling  lights  or  deepening  slu^ 
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dowB  fltreamed  ott  them  from  that  wumy,  Greys,  and  all  other  diagooMr— murt  have 

yet  not  onstonny  sky.  blood.  Bat  without  rodng  and  fox-hunt- 

Toa  resd  in  books  of  tiayels  and  ro-  ing,  where  oould  it  be  found  ?  Such  paa- 
manoca,  of  Barbs  and  Arabs  gallomng  in  times  nerve  one  of  the  arms  of  the  nation 
the  desert— and  well  doth  Sir  WiSter  when  in  battle;  bat  for  them  'twoold  be 
speak  of  Saladin  at  the  head  of  the  Sara-  palsied.  What  better  education,  too,  not 
cenic  diivaliy;  but  take  our  word  for  it»  only  for  a  horse,  but  his  rider,  before 
groat  part  of  all  such  desonptions  are  playing  a  bloodier  game  in  his  first  war 
mere  nJsehood  or  fiidge.  Wny  in  the  campaign?  Thus  he  becomes  demi- 
dei^*s  name  should  dweUers  in  the  desert  coipaed  with  the  noble  animal;  and  what 
always  be  going  at  fdll  speed?  And  how  easy,  equable  motion  to  him  is  aft^ards 
can  that  fiill  med  be  anytiiing  more  than  a  ehaige  over  a  wide  level  plain,  with  no- 
a  slow,  heavy  hand-gallop  at  the  best,  the  thing  in  the  way  but  a  few  regiments  of 
Barbs  being  up  to  the  belly  at  every  flying  Frenchmen !  The  hills  and  dales 
stroke  ?  ^%ey  are  always,  it  is  said,  in  of  meny  England  have  been  the  best 
hi{^  condition — ^but  we,  who  know  some-  ridingHwhool  to  her  gentlemen — ^her  gen- 
thing  about  horae-flesl^  give  that  asser-  tlemen  who  have  not  lived  at  home  at 
tionthelia.  They  have  seldom  anvthing  ease— but»  with  Paget,  and  Stewart,  and 
either  to  eat  or  drink;  are  lean  as  church-  Seymour,  and  Cotton,  and  Somerset,  and 
mice;  and  covered  with  clammy  sweat  Vivian,  have  left  their  hereditary  halls, 
before  they  have  ambled  a  league  from  and  all  the  peaceful  pastimes  pursued 
the  tent.  And  then  sueh  a  set  of  absurd  among  the  qflvan  scenery,  to  try  the 
riders,  with  knees  up  to  their  noses,  like  mettle  of  thdr  steeds,  and  cross  swords 
80  many  tailors  riding  to  Brentford,  wA  with  the  vaunted  GMlic  chivalry;  and 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  I  Such  bits,  such  still  have  they  been  in  the  shock  victori- 
teidles,  and  such  saddles !  But  the  whole  ous.  Witness  the  skirmish  that  astonished 
set  out,  rider  and  ridden,  accoutrements  Kapoleon  at  Saldanhar— the  overthrow 
and  all,  is  too  much  for  one's  gravity,  and  that  uncrowned  him  at  Waterloo! 

must  occasion  a  frequent  laugh  to  the  

wild  ass  as  he  goes  braying  unharnessed  StOU  Papert  and  (hrretpondenee^  iUm- 

by.    But  look  there !  Arabian  blood,  and  trative  of  the  Social  and  Political 

British  bone!  Kot  bred  in  and  in  to  the  State  of  BuropCj  from  the  Beoolution 

death  of  all  the  fine  strong  animal  apirits  totheAcoeteion^theEowe  ofHano- 

— but  blood  interauns^ed  and  interfosed  per.    Bdited,  with  Historical  Intro- 

by  twenty  crosses,  natmre  exulting  in  each  duction,  Biographical  Memoirs,  and 

suoceasive  produce,  till  her  power  can  no  Notes,  by  John  M.  KemUe,  M.A.   8vo, 

further  go,  and  in  yonder  glorious  grey  660  pp.    London:  John  W.  Parker 

'CKvestheworldaMoraneeofahonel'  &  Son. 

Form  the  Three  Hundred  into  squadron,  _„_  «„,*«  »„.^  t»  Ai>i>if  &«▼ 

or  sqmMlrons,  and  in  the  hand^of  eacl!  '=■  «"^'  ^^^  ^l  gbhiiakt. 

rider  a  sabre  alone,  none  of  your  lanoeiL  Sophie  CharlotU  cf  Prutna  to  De 

all  bare  his  breast  but  for  the  silver-laced  Fuehe.         ^^  .tton 

blue,  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  the  Hua-  J  w  ^^'  ^^• 

san  of  E^land— confound  aU  cuirasses  At  present^  mr,  I  can  mveyoua  Bow- 

and  cniraanera !— let  the  trumpet  sound  land  for  your  Oliver,  for  I  have  seen  the 

a  ebaige,and  ten  thousand  of  &e  proud-  greatOzar;  he  had  made  an  appointment 

est  of  the  barbaric  chivalry  be  opposed  with  me  at  OoppenbrfijKe  (a  vjUage  in 

with  spear  and  scimitar— and  throu|^  the  countiy  of  Oelle},  where  he  did  not 

their  snow-ranks  will  the  three  hundred  know  that  aU  the  fionilv  would  meet  him, 

go  like  thaw— splitting  them  into  dis-  in  consequence  of  whidi  we  had  to  nogo- 

aolution  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  tiate  for  an  hour  before  he  would  show 

•The  proof  of  the  puddkig  is  in  the  eat-  himsell   At  last  he  agreed  that  Monsieur 

ing  of  It;  and  where^  we  ask,  were  the  the  Duke  of  Celle,  my  mother,  my  bro- 

Bntish  cavaby  ever  overthrown?    And  thers,  and  myself  should  come uid  meet 

how  could  the  great  north-conntiy  horse-  him  in  the  supper-room,  whidi  he  would 

coupers  perfwrn  their  contracts,  but  for  enter  at  the  same  time  bv  another  door, 

the  triumiOisof  theTurf?  Blood— blood  in  order  not  to  be  seen;  for  the  crowd  of 

there  must  be,  either  for  strength,  or  people  which  he  had  perceived  up^  a 

speed,  or  endurance.    The  very  heaviest  naiapet  on  arriving,  had  made  him  turn 

GAvi£y— the  Life  Quardi  and  the  Soots  back  from  the  village.    My  mother  and 
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myaelf  begBn  to  make  oar  oompliment  to  thioo^oat  his  tnun  withoat  findiiig  sny. 

him,  which  he  made  M.  Le  Fort  answer  Madame  my  mother  danced  with  the  fiat 

for  him,  for  it  seems  he  is  shy,  and  hid  oommissaiy;  and'  in  front  M.  Le  Foit 

his  fooe  with  his  hand:  *Ich  kann  nicht  led  oflf  the  whole  with  the  danghter  of 

sprechen.'    HowcTer,  we  soon  tamed  him,  Ooontess  Platen,  and  the  chancellor  with 

and  he  sat  down  to  table  between  Madame  the  mother.    It  all  went  off  veiy  gravely, 

my  mother  and  me,  where  each  of  us  en-  and  the  Moscovite  dance  was  pronoiuie«l 

tertained  him  in  turn,  and  the  question  pretty.    In  short,  all  the  world  was  very 

was  which  of  us  should  haTC  him  to  her-  well  satisfied  with  the  great  Czar,  and  he 

sell     Sometimes   he   answers  himself  seemed  to  be  so  too.    I  hope  you  will  be 

sometimes  through  his  two  interpreters;  so  also  with  the  account  I  gi?e  you  of  it, 

and  assuredly  he  said  nothing  but  was  and  if  you  think  it  dprapasj  you  may 

very  much  dpropas,  and  that  upon  all  amuse  Monsieur  the  Elector  with  it. 

subjectB  on  whicn  we  put  him,  for  the  This  \b  enough  to  tire  you,  but  I  cannot 

liveliness  of  Madame  my  mother  gave  help  myself:  I  like  to  talk  of  the  Czar, 

plenty  of  questions,  which  he  answered  and  if  I  could  trust  myself  I  would  tell 

with  the  same  readiness;  and  I  am  as-  you  more  than  .    I  remaii^  your 

tonished  that  he  was  not  tii^d  with  the  very  afifoctionate  Mend,  to  serve  you, 
conversation,  since  they  say  there  is  not  Sophia  GhabiiOTTe. 

much  of  it  in  his  country.    As  for  his        P.  S^-^-The  jester  of  the  Czar  made  his 

grimaces,  I  expected  to  find  them  worse  appearance  also,  who  is  very  stupid; 

than  they  were,  and  some  of  them  it  is  however,  we  were  very  much  inclined  to 

not  in  his  power  to  correct.    One  sees,  laugh  at  seeing  hb  master  take  a  great 

too,  that  he  never  had  a  master  to  teach  broom,  and  set  to  sweeping  him  down. 

him  to  eat  cleanly;  but  he  has  a  natural  

air,  and  his  manner  is  without  constraint^  Sophia^  EUotreas  of  Brunswidt. 
which  pleased  me;  for  he  soon  behavea  HerrcnliaiiBeii^  Angost  11, 1097. 
as  if  he  were  at  home,  and  alter  having  I  must  tell  you  now  that  I  have  seen 
permitted  the  gentlemen  who  served  to  the  illustrious  Czar.  His  Majesty's  ex- 
come  in,  and  all  the  ladies  whom  he  penses  were  entirely  paid  by  the  Elector 
made  difiiculties  at  first  of  seeing,  he  of  Brandenburg  as  fkr  as  Wesel;  but  he 
made  his  people  shut  the  door,  and  was  oUiged  to  pass  through  Ooppen- 
placed  his  favourite,  whom  he  calls  his  bruck,  which  is  a  fief  of  our  house,  be- 
right  arm,  near  it,  with  orders  to  let  no  longing  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau  in  Fries- 
one  go  out,  and  sent  for  large  glasses,  land.  We  had  adied  an  audience  of  his 
and  gave  each  of  them  three  or  four  Gzarish  Majesty  (for  he  maintains  his  in- 
bumpers,  as  a  sign  that  he  meant  to  do  cogwUo  everywhere,  and  his  three  am- 
them  honour.  He  gave  them  the  glass  bassadors  have  the  sole  charge  of  the 
himself;  some  one  attempted  to  give  a  representation).  The  prince  consented 
glass  to  Quirini;  he  took  it  out  of  his  to  receive  us,  and  to  see  us  in  private, 
hands  and  put  it  himself  into  Quirini's,  I  was  accompanied  by  my  daughter  and 
which  is  a  piece  of  politeness  which  my  three  sons,  the  Elector  George  Louis, 
we  did  not  expect.  I  gave  him  music.  Prince  Christian,  and  Prince  Ernest  Au- 
to see  what  sort  of  a  face  he  would  gustus.  The  second  prince,  Maximilian 
make,  and  he  said  he  liked  it,  especially  William,  had  long  left  Hanover,  for  ie»- 
Ferdinando,  whom  he  recompensed  as  he  sons  which  are  well  known.  Althoo^ 
had  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  with  a  Coppenbruck  is  four  long  miles  from  here, 
bumper.  We  were  four  hours  at  table  to  we  started  for  it  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
please  him,  drinking  in  the  Muscovite  Coppenstein  having  gone  before  us,  to 
foshion — ^that  is,  all  at  once  standing  to  mijce  the  necessary  arrangements.  We 
the  health  of  the  Czar.  Frsderick  was  got  the  start  of  the  Muscovites,  who  did 
not  fomtten;  however  he  drank  but  not  arrive  till  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
little.  In  order  to  see  him  dance,  I  brougjbt  up  at  the  house  of  a  peasant 
begged  M.  Le  Fort  to  let  us  have  his  In  spite  of  our  agreement,  so  great  a 
musicians,  who  came  after  supper.  But  multitude  of  peo^e  had  gathcrod  to- 
he  would  not  begin  tiU  he  haa  seen  first  gether,  that  the  Czar  did  not  know  what 
how  we  danced,  which  we  did  to  please  to  do,  to  avoid  being  recognised;  so  we 
him,  and  to  see  him  do  it  too.  Hecould  capitulated  for  a  tong  time.  Atlastmy 
not,  and  would  not,  begin  tiU  he  had  got  son  was  obliged  to  nave  the  spectaton 
some  gloves,  and  had  some  hunted  for  diq^eraed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard; 
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and  during  the  time  the  ambassadon  I  could  not  get  an  opportonity  of  speaking 

were  airiving  with  their  snite,  the  Czar  to  the  two  other  ambassadors,  or  to  the 

slipped  by  a  private  staircase  into  his  multitude  of  princes  who  were  in  the 

own  room,  because,  in  order  to  get  there,  suite  of  the  Czar.    The  Czar,  who  did 

be  would  have  bad  to  go  through  the  not  know  that  the  locality  made  it  utterly 

dining-room.    We  joined  His  Majesty  in  impossible  for  us  to  remain  there,  expected 

this  room,  and  the  first  ambassador,  M.  to  see  us  the  next  day:  if  we  had  known 

Le  Fort,  of  Geneva,  acted  as  interpreter,  this  beforehand,  we  would  have  made 

The  Czar  is  very  tall,  his  £sce  is  very  some  arrangement  to  stop  in  the  neigh- 

handsome^  and  his  person  very  noble;  he  bourhood,  in  order  to  see  him  again,  for 

has  great  liveliness  of  spirit,  and  his  re-  his  company  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  ple»- 

partee  is  ready  and  to  the  purpose:  but  sure.    He  is  in  all  respects  a  noble  man. 

with  all  the  advantages  whidi  nature  has  I  must  also  tell  you  that  he  did  not  get 

given  him,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  drunk  in  our  presence;  but  scarcely  1^ 

bis  manners  should  be  a  little  less  rustic,  we  started,  when  the  people  of  his  suite 

We  sat  down  at  once  to  table.    M.  Cop-  made  ample  amends  to  themselves.    Cop- 

penstein,  who  acted  as  marshal,  presented  penstein  has  certainly  richly  earned  the 

the  napkin  to  His  Majesty,  but  he  did  superb  pelisse  of  sables  which  they  pre- 

not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  because,  sented  him  with,  for  having  kept  up  with 

instead  of  napkins  at  table,  they  had  them.    He  has  told  us,  however,  that 

given  him  in  Brandenburg  water-glasses  ^en  in  their  drunkenness  they  preserved 

after  dinner.    His  Majesty  was  piMed  at  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  and  politeness;  but 

table  between  my  daughter  and  myself,  he  had  the  honours  and  the  triumph,  for 

with  an  interpreter  on  each  8id&    She  the  three  Muscovite  ambassadors  had  ab- 

was  veiy  gay  and  very  talkative,  and  we  solutely  drowned  their  reason  in  wine 

struck  up  a  great  friendship.  My  daughter  when  they  set  out. 

and  His  Majesty  exchanged  snuff-boxes:  

the  Czar's  was  ornamented  with  his  ini-  ^^^.  ^^        ^      Selections  from  a 

tials,  and  my  daughter  sets  great  store  Journal  kept  in  India^  Eavvt  and 

by  it^    We  remained  at  table  in  truth  a  ^  ^     ^/^^^  Viscountess  filmland, 

yery  long  while,  but  we  would  willingly  j^  g  ^^jj  g^^      Lo^^^^.  ^^^  ^ 

have  staid  even  longer,  without  feehng  a  Blackett. 
moment's  ennui;  for  the  Czar  was  in  a 

Tery  good  humour,  and  did  not  cease  to  lifb  at  bombat. 

entertain  us.    My  daughter  made  her  From  November  to  March,  the  climate  o 

Italians  sing:  their  performance  pleased  Bombay  is,  comparatively  speakins,  cool; 

him,  although  he  confessed  he  did  not  these  and  the  intervening  monuis  are 

care  much  for  musia    I  asked  him  if  he  therefore  called  *  the  cold  season,'  but 

liked  hunting:  he  replied  that  his  father  though  not  near  so  hot  as  at  other  times, 

bad  been  very  fond  of  it,  but  that  as  for  I  never  could  deem  it  really  cold. 

himself,  from  his  childhood  upwards,  he  Occasionally  at  this  time  of  year,  the 

had  been  passionately  fond  of  navigation  east  wind  prevails.    All  over  the  world 

and  fireworks.  He  told  us  that  he  worked  it  is  a  wind  which  *  brings  no  one  any 

himself  at  shipbuilding,  showed  us  his  good.' 

hands,  and  made  us  feel  the  callosities  The  numerous  allusions  to  this  wind 
which  had  formed  themselves  there  by  in  the  Bible,*  show  how  detrimental  it 
dint  of  manual  labour.    After  our  meal,  was  always  considered  in  Palestine. 
His  Majesty  sent  for  his  violins,  and  we  When  thiswind  blows  in  India,  it  is  dan- 
danced  Russian  dances,  which  I  like  much  gerons  to  sleep  with  the  windows  open,  or 
better  than  the  Polisn  ones.    We  kept  to  sit  in  a  draught  I  have  heard  of  per- 
up  the  ball  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning:  sons  losing  the  use  of  their  limbs  tempo- 
we  bad,  in  fact,  formed  a  design  to  pass  nurily  from  having  omitted  to  dose  the 
the  nig^t  in  a  chateau  in  the  neighbour-  windows  at  night, 
hood,  but  as  it  was  ahready  daylight,  we  In  the  cold  season,  in  Bombay,  there 
returaed  hither  at  once  without  sleeping,  are  more  dinner-parties  and  balls  %hv^  at 
and  very  well  satisfied  with  our  day.    It  any  other  time,     llie  former  are  very 
would  take  up  too  much  time  to  detail  .  ,^  .        ^.     .      ,.,..... 
to  you  all  we  saw.    M.  Le  Fort  and  his  /«?  "^.^^^^^^  ".  breaking  the  ships 

nephew   were  dressed   m   the   S^ch  wind,' or*  drying  up  frort/ and 'blasting  ear. 

tissbion;  both  of  them  are  very  clever,  of  com.' 
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much  like  dinners  in  England,  except  place  belonging  to  the  Sast  India  Gom- 
that  there  in  the  punka  to  cool  one;  the  pany — ^the  company's  officer  said  to  the 
room  IB  better  lighted,  and  there  is  a  other,  *  Now,  sir,  I  take  rank  of  you;' 
very  great  number  of  servants  in  attend-  which  he  did  in  virtue  of  his  veiy  siigbt 
ance,  and  more  space  allotted  for  each  seniority  as  a  military  man  (fiMnily  rank 
guest  here  than  in  Europe.  The  ladies  at  not  being  recognised  in  the  service  of  the 
Bombay  are  more  tenacious  of  their  rank  East  In£a  Company  in  their  dominions), 
than  we  are  in  England.  A  *  hurrah  and  actually  displaced  my  friend  at  table, 
bibi'  (a  great  lady),  or  wife  of  a  gentle-  It  is  veiy  rarely  that  the  heat  is  felt  in 
man  high  in  the  East  India  Company's  a  ball-room  in  India.  The  rooms  are 
service,  is  a  veiy  great  person  indeed,  lofty  and  capacious,  the  windows  many 
Of  course,  the  women  going  into  and  leav-  and  large;  no  one  is  afraid  of  an  open 
ing  the  dining-room  take  precedence  ac-  window  at  a  ball.  There  are  no  old  laoies 
cording  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands,  to  be  afraid  of  night  air  and  draughts,  and 
as  they  do  in  Europe:  but  I  was  at  first  to  be  always  slmttingup  the  windows  near 
surprised  that  at  the  end  of  the  evening  which  they  sit;  for  in  India^  those  verg- 
no  one  moved  to  go  away  till  she  whose  ing  towards  the  *sear  and  yellow  leaf' 
husband  held  the  highest  official  position  generally  leave  the  country  with  their 
rose  to  depart  This  was  not  the  case  at  husbands  who  have  *  served  their  time^ 
balls;  as,  perhaps,  the  hurrah  bibi  might  indeed  the  rarity  of  old,  or  even  elderly 
be  very  young,  fond  of  dancing,  and,  people,  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  in  In- 
therefore,  stay  late,  which  it  would  not  dian  society  which  fint  strikes  the  new- 
suit  an  elder  dame  to  do.  comer. 

I  once  saw  a  lady,  ficur  from  well,  after  The  rooms  are  most  brilliantly  lighted, 
a  dinner-party  at  Qovernment  House,  the  floor  covered  with  a  white  cloth 
and  wishing  veiy  much  to  go  home;  who,  stretched  tight  over  the  boards,  and  rub- 
on  my  urging  her  to  do  so,  hesitated,  be-  bed  with  a  kind  of  steatite  or  Frmch 
cause  another  person  in'  company — ^the  chalk,  which  makes  it  veiy  smooth  and 
wife  of  a  man  m  higher  official  rank  than  ean  for  the  dancers, 
her  own  husband— -did  not  seem  disposed  The  military  gentlemen,  who  form  the 
to  move.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  im-  majority  of  the  company,  are  all  in  uni- 
pressing  on  the  poor  sufferer,  that  the  form;  and  at  the  balls  at  Qovernment 
sooner  this  custom  was  broken  through  House  there  is  a  sprinkling  dT  natives — 
the  better.  However,  she  did  not  like  to  some  in  handsome  dresses.  Thus  the  balls 
infringe  it^  and  so  she  sat  on.  in  Bombay  look  gayer  than  those  in  Eng- 

*  On  the  other  side  of  Indiis'  I  hear  land;  and,  as  fisr  as  gentlemen  are  con- 
that  the  feelfaig  on  pointo  of  etiquette  is  cemed,  often  look  nearly  as  brilliant  as 
even  more  strict.  The  ladies  cany  their  a  frm^  dress-ball  *  at  home,'  or  a  fftte  at 
hurrah  biH-Mp  into  the  steamers  when  Buckingham  Palace, 
they  go  to  EngtEuid.  My  informant  tra-  Although  young  ladies  come  out  eveiy 
velledhome  withseveralfirom  Calcutta,and  year  from  *  home,'  most  of  them  many  so 
they  did  not  forget,  on  board  a  ship,  the  soon  after  their  arrival,  that  ten  young 
relative  rank  they  had  held  on  shore.  My  girls  in  a  ball-room  is  a  large  number;  the 
friend  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  young  married  women,  therefore  (the  great 
them  that,  whatever  their  social  import-  majority  being  youne,  or  having  preten- 
ance  might  be  in  the  *  city  of  palaces,'  sions  to  be  so),  must  dance;  besiiMS,  every- 
they  would  be  but  *  small  folk '  m  Lon-  body  danoes---gTave  iudges,  stately  conn- 
don,  cillors,  and  portly  colonels  are  often  seen 

But  it  is  not  only  the  ladies  who  are  competing  for  the  honour  of  dancing  with 
thus  particular  as  to  position: — the  gen-  some  youthftd  dSMtanU,. 
tlemen  are  not  always  exempt  from  the  The  arrival  of  a  cargo  (if  I  dare  term 
same  weakness.  An  officer  in  the  Queen's  it  so)  of  young  damsels  firom  England,  is 
service,  the  son  of  a  peer,  and  holding  an  one  of  the  exdtinff  eventa  that  mark  the 
appointment  under  the  East  India  C^m-  advent  of  the  eoldteamm.  It  can  be  well 
pany,  came  out  from  England  with  an  imagined  that  their  age,  height,  fieaturesy 
officer  of  the  Company's  army;  they  were  dress,  and  manners  become  topics  of  con- 
both  of  the  same,  grade  of  rank;  but  it  versation,  and  as  they  bring  the  last  fih- 
happened  that,  on  leaving  England,  the  shions  from  Europe,  they  are  objecto  of 
Queen's  officer  had  taken  precedence  at  interest  to  their  own  sex.  Some  come  to 
dinner.     On  reaching  Aden — the  first  their  parents^  from  whom  they  have  been 
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separated,  perhaps,  for  many  years,  hav-  to  enable  her  to  claim  soch  an  income  as 

ing  been  sent  to  Stirope  to  be  educated;  a  widow. 

others  yisit  relations  and  friends.  Young  From  the  size  of  Bombay,  it  would  bo 

cadets,  destined  for  the  militaiy  service,  imagined  that  the  drives  would  be  cir- 

frequently  come  out  in  the  same  ship  with  cumscribed — ^fiur  from  it,  they  are  very 

the  young  ladies;  and  it  sometimes  hap-  numerous  and  extensive^  and  they  are 

pens  that,  during  the  voyage,  an  attach-  besides  veiy  varied,  the  roads  are  excel- 

ment  arises  between  a  youthful  pair,  and  lent;  the  great  diarm  of  these  drives  is, 

they  arrive  at  Bombay  betrothed  to  each  that  you  rarely  lose  sight  of  the  sea  for 

other.  long  together,  the  breeie  in  the  evening 

Such  engagements  are  not  always  aano-  being  very  reviving  after  the  heat  of  the 

iioned  by  the  ambitious  parents  of  the  girl,  day. 

who  are  abready  bent  on  securing  a  hus-  There  are  two  drives  especial  fiivourites 

band  for  their  daughter —  her  marriage  with  the  Bombay  fashionable  world;  one 

with  whom  will  entitle  her  to  *thrte  htm-  to  the    esplanade,   the   other  to  the 

dredchyear,  dead  or  alive f*  and  thus  an  *  breach'  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 

engagement  with  a  young  ensign  who  has  To  one  or  other  of  these  phioes,  inosi 

not  yet  joined  his  r^ment,  and  has  pro-  people  either  drive  or  ride  eveiy  evening, 

bably  little  but  his  pay,  has  as  little  chance  when  the  latest  news  of  the  presidency  is 

of  being  recognised  by  papa  and  mamma,  discussed. 

as  a  school-girl's  attachment  to  a  penni-  The  topics  of  conversation  are  gene- 
less  younger  son,  just  returned  from  col-  rally  local  m  their  nature.  Those  who  have 
1^,  would  have  in  London.  passed  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  m 

With  reference  to  this  expression  of  India,  have  lost  much  of  their  interest 

*  three  hundred  a-year,  dead  or  alive,'  a  in  the  *  courts,  camps,  and  cabinets'  of 

very  droll  incident  took  place  while  I  was  Europe;  and  ttie  younger  members  of  so- 

in  India.  dety  have  aU  their  hopes  and  expecta- 

Anewly-mairiedyoungooupleweredin-  tions  centred  in  the  county  to  which 

ing  at  a  friend's  house,  soon  after  their  ar-  their  fntore  belongs.      It  is  therefore 

ri^,  when  the  subject  of  the  civil  fond  was  natural  that,  who  is  to  be  the  new  coun- 

discussed.  The  bride  begged  some  one  to  dllor,  or  who  has  the  vacant  coUectorate, 

explain  to  her  what  the  fond  was.  Hav-  or  who  is  the  newly-appointed  chief-se- 

ing  ascertained  all  that  iras  necessary  on  cretaiy,  should  be  subjects  of  greater  in- 

so  interesting  a  subject,  she  called  out  terest  than  whether  Lord  Palmerston  will 

to  her  husband,  who  was  sitting  at  some  lose  his  election,  or  who  is  to  be  the  First 

little  distance  from  her: — *  John,  John,  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

if  s  a  c2o,  after  all !  it  ishdoP  It  appears  I  knew  in  Bombay  an  old  officer,  who 

she  had  imagined  that  *  the  three  nun-  had  been  at  least  fort^  years  absent  from 

dred  a-year'  was  ah'eady  settled  on  her,  Europe,   during    which    time   he  had 

and  that,  from  the  first  hour  of  her  mar-  served  his  countiy  well  in  a  military  ca- 

riage,  she  would  be  entitled  to  that  yearly  pacity,  had  been  in  many  climates,  and 

income  in  case  of  the  demise  of  her  hus-  seen  many  countries.    His  face  was  like  a 

band.     Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  a  map:  here  you  could  see  a  comer  of  Sierra 

specified  amount  should  have  been  sub-  Leone,  there  you  could  trace  a  bit  of  Oa- 

scribed  by  him  to  the  fond  during  his  life,  nada,  and  here  was  Bermuda.  His  career 

to  entitle  her   to  it,  and  therefore  he  was  engraven  on  his  fsce. 

must  have  lived  in  India  a  certain  time  I  happened  once  to  mention  to  him  a 

•  All  who  beloDg  to  the  coyenanted  dvil  P»*  «^«^*  whidi  had  lately  taken  place 

service  of  the  Eitft  India  Company,  are  »n  Borope.    He  stared  at  me,  and  said, 

obliged  to  subscribe  to  a  fund,  whidi,  among  '  I  know  nothing  at  aU  about  it.' 

other  excellent  provisions  ror  the  various  Not  discouraged,  I  started  another  topic 

oontinBendes  of  Indian  IHe,  aecureB,  after  a  connected  with  puWic  affiurs  in  England, 

ohUdren,  of  any  drilian.  It  bo  happens  that  «\«^«"%  ,  *  toke  no  interest  at  all  in 

the  same  sum.  £800  a-year.  is  the  late  of  pay  it'    I  still  hoped  to  rouse  him  from  such 

to  whidi  the  junior  class  or  dvil  servants  be-  a  state  of  apathy,  and  spoke  of  the  admi- 

oome  entitled  directly  they  land,  and  hence  niblen)eech  of  some  well-known  politician, 

•ttn«Afmdr«lfij.y€ar,dMaor  y^^  ^  ^^iXB  he  calmly  replied,  '  I  know 

the  current  mode  of  expressing  tbeprospecte  ^^^l.  „  .*  .n  .U/,,,*  vi^  i"^ 

of  the  young  hidy  who  links  her  fortunes  to  nothing  at  all  about  hira. 

those  of  a  junior  dvil  servant.  This  person  belonged  quite  to  the  '  old 
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school'    People  now  *ron  home/  as  it  is  santotsava,  Madhutsava,  or  Kamotsava, 

caUed,  oftener — get  their  ideas  brashed  isafestivid  held  on  the  thirteenth  and 

up,  and,  what  is  far  better,  bring  out  new  fourteenth  of  Cbaitra,  at  which  Eamadeva 

ones  with  them.  was  formally  worshipped.  The  season  was 

It  is  seldom  that  members  of  the  Cov/^  one  of  much  merriment,  and  the  genial  in- 
pantos  service  remain  so  long  in  India,  fluence  of  returning  spring  was  hailed  with 
but  worn-out  Queen's  officers  are  occa-  music  and  jollity.  Part  of  the  amusement 
sionally  sent  there  from  our  colonies  by  of  the  people  consisted  in  throwing  over 
the  authorities  at  home.  Of  this  last  each  other,  by  means  of  syringes,  water  or 
class  was  my  friend  above  mentioned.  I  fine  powder,  coloured  with  saffron,  or  with 
afterwards  knew  an  ancient  general  offi-  yellow  or  red  pigments,  and  scented  with 
cer,  who  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  perfumes.  A  more  elegant  missile  corn- 
India.  He  was  nearly  blind  and  deaf,  monly  used  in  some  places  is  rose  leaves, 
and,  though  the  *  pink '  of  courtesy  and  laige  baskets  and  trays  of  which  are  pre- 
anamiableman— distinguished,  moreover,  pared  for  that  purpose.  The  festival  of 
as  a  soldier  in  earlier  life— of  course,  could  Kamadeva  holds  its  place  in  the  calendar; 
no  longer  be  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  but  its  observance  is  restricted  to  a  few 
milita]^  duties.  His  aides-de-camp  were  places.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  merged 
for  ever  occupied  in  preventing  his  falling  into  the  Phalgunotsava  or  hooli,  celebrated 
over  the  footstools  in  the  drawing-room,  a  month  before,  when  the  like  merriment 
when  he  went  out  to  dinner.  He  was  and  aff'usion  of  coloured  powder  or  water 
not  exactly  'the  right  man  in  the  right  takes  pUice.  In  the  south  of  India,  Kamais 
place.'  worshipped  at  this  period  also,  which  still 

further  identifies  the  origin  of  the  festival ; 

ALL  fooLs  -DAT  AMOKO  THE  HIHD008.  although  it  has  Undergone  some  important 

The  hooli,  one  of  the  principal  fdtes  modifications  in  date  and  purpose.' 
among  the  Hindoos,  takes  place  towards 

the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  ^      luxuries  of  the  bast 

The    chief    amusement    seems   to  be  People  m  Europe  talk  of  the  luxuries 

throwing  yellow  and  red  powder  on  the  ^  the  East.     It  is  but  little  known  how 

dresses  of  persons  passing  in  the  streets.  «>«ich  the  wife  of  a  subaltern  in  the  Iii- 

AU  the  native  servants  ask  for  one  or  two  ^^  ^^"^7  undergoes,  when  she  tiavels 

days'  holiday,  to  join  in  what  seems  to  ^^^^  y^ung  children,  on  amving  at  one 

us    a  silly    amusement.       My    tailor,  of  these  bungalows.  I  often  think  of  the 

a  dignified   brahmin,    used   to    mingle  frange  and   melancholy  scenes  which 

in   the  general  uproar   that  goes  on,  have  occurred  in  such  placea. 

and  I  often  saw  him    on  those  occa-  I  ^^^^^  not  long  ago,  of  the  foUowma 

sions  in  the  bazaar  with  his  white  dress  "^  *nd  touching  inscription  being  found 

covered  with  red  powder.    The  faces  of  scratched  with  a  nail  on  the  waU  of  a  room 

the  natives  are  sometimes  smeared  with  ^f  a  traveller's  bungalow,  at  Kurrachec,  in 

the  powder,  when,  really,  they  looked  Scinde,  close  to  one  of  the  couches.  Some 

like  something  diabolical  —  their  black  o^  ^^^  ^^^  ^«re  almost  illegible:— 

eyes  glaring  out  through  a  mass  of  red  *  As  on  this  bed  of  pain  I  lie, 

paint.  ^^^  count  the  hours  of  each  long  day, 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  towards  ^J  think,  with  terror,  I  must  die, 
the  end  of  the  *  hooli'  the  Hindoos  have  ^^  "^^^  «T  "^.^  ^"J*        . 
a  similar  custom  to  ours  of  making  what  Yes !  it  has  come  at  last- 
are  called  *  April  fools.'  The  last  on  this  sad  earth  for  me— 

At  night  they  have  large  fires,  round  The  time  for  hope,  repentance,  past— 

which  they  dance  and  howl,  as  I  saw  them  ^  «*«^*y  ^  ^^*'»  *o  ^ » 

at  Qorahbundar.    The  fdte  is  in  honour  And  I  have  laugh'd  this  hoar  to  soom, 

of  Crishna.  In  the  general  license,  which,  m?**  J?^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  *^^ 

during  its  continuants  seems  t«level  sU  ^he  m»  U'  }iUeSib^^^e  page.' 

distinctions  of  rank,  it  has  often  been  com-  ^ 

pared  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  tamekbss  or  bi&db  in  ikdia. 

In  Mr  Wilson's  translation  of  the  Hin-  The  tameness  of  some  of  the  birds  in 

doo  play,  'Retnavalia^  or  the  Necklace,'  India  is  very  remarkable.  The  crows  used 

there  is  mention  made  of  a  similar  fdte;  to  come  and  perch  on  the  edge  of  the 

it  is  called  Kamadeva,  and  in  a  note,  Mr  verandah,  dose  to  where  I  sat  — ^perhaps 

Wilson  makes  this  remark: — *  This  Ya-  even  enter  the  windows,  settle  on  the 
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table,  and  if  a  cake  or  ineoe  of  bread  ArriTing  at  Ponderpoor,  they  took  up 
were  ou  it,  carry  it  away.  This  they  their  abode  in  a  Brahmin'a  hotue  for  the 
would  do  even  when  a  person  was  in  the  eyening  and  night;  during  which,  Pun- 
room.  The  kitchen,  in  India^  is  usually  delly  noticed,  with  some  self-abasement^ 
detached  from  the  fiunily  bungalow;  and  many  acts  of  filial  piety  and  kindness  on 
ahould  a  servant,  when  carrying  a  dish  to  the  part  of  his  host  towards  his  parents, 
the  dining-room,  happen  to  have  his  at-  who,  with  his  wife,  composed  the  hospi- 
tention  (Sverted  for  a  moment  from  his  table  family.  Early  in  the  morning,  Pun- 
charge,  a  crow  will  often  swoop  down  and  delly  observed  three  elegant  females  at- 
attack  its  contents.  This  reminded  me  tired  in  white,  and  richly  decorated,  per- 
stroDgly  of  the  chief  baker's  dream,  when  forming  the  several  duties  of  sweeping 
he  reUted  that  the  birds  ate  the  baked  the  host* s  house,  and  putting  it  in  order; 
meats  out  of  the  basket  on  his  head.  filling  water,  arranging  the  vessels  for 

Small  birds  were  in  the  habit  of  build-  oookuig,  dec.;  and,  astonished  at   the 

ing  nests  even  in  my  sitting-room,  and  sight,  he  proceeded  to  inquire  who  these 

they  frequently  pecked  bits  of  wood  ofif  a  industrious  strangers  were,  he  not  having 

table,  and  flew  away  with  them  to  their  seen  over-night  any  such  persons  in  the 

nests.  There  is  a  large  kite,  which  at  all  iiunily:  but  his  inquiries  were  received 

times  of  the  year  is  a  great  enemy  to  with  repulsive  indignation  by  the  beaute- 

little  chickens,  and  some  of  these  robbers  ous  damsels,  who  forbade  him,  **a  chan- 

are  always  to  be  seen  hovering  over  the  dala,**  and  ungrateful  and  undutiful  son, 

house.  to  approach,  or  converse  with  them. 

I  must  not  forget  the  pretty  green  par-  *  Pimdelly,  humbling  himself^  solicited 
rots,  which  are  the  wildest  creatures  I  to  know  their  names,  and  learned  they 
ever  saw.  At  sunset,  in  the  garden,  they  were  named  Qang%  Tamuna,  and  Saras- 
are  more  noisy  than  in  the  day,  thousands  wati,  and  imm^iately  recognised  the 
settle  on  the  mango-trees,  shrieking  and  triad  of  river-goddeases.  More  and  more 
screaming,  and  it  ia  only  by  the  noise  you  astonished,  he,  after  prostration,  inquired 
Imow  they  are  there,  as  it  is  next  to  im-  how  it  could  be  that  such  divine  person- 
possible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ages,  in  propitiation  of  whose  fovour  he, 
tiright  green  leaves.  with  his£unily,among  thousandsof  others. 

The  small  grey  squirrels  are  beautiftd  undertook  long  and  painful  pilgrimages, 

little  animals,  and  veiy  numerous  in  the  should  descend  to  the  menial  occupations 

Deoean.    They  are  very  sodable,  some-  he  had  witneased.  After  reproaching  him 

times  impertinent,  running  in  and  out  of  for  his  undutiful  conduct,  they  replied  to 

the  verandah,  scrambling  up  and  down  this  effect — *Tou  have  witnessed  the  filial 

the  bamboo  blinds,  keeping  up  a  merry,  and  dutiful  affection  of  the  heads  of  this 

but  sharp  noise,  almost  like  the  chirp  of  family  to  their  aged  and  helpless  parents; 

a  bird.  for  them  they  seem  solely  to  live,  and  for 

them  they  find  delight  in  toiling;  they 

woBBHip  OF  wiTTOBA.  jeck  HO  plcasuie  abroad,  nor  do  they 

I  have  mentioned   in   a    preceding  deem  it  necessary  to  make  pilgrimages,  or 

chapter  that  Wittoba  is  worshipped  at  even  to  go  to  the  temples  for  the  pur- 

Alimdi,  but  his  principal  shrine  is  at  poses  of  prayer.     Know  ye  that  these 

Punderpoor,  on  the  Bheema,  to  the  west-  acts,  necessary  and  holy  as  they  may  be, 

ward  of  SholiqKX>r.  are  nevertheless  of  no  avail,  unless  earlier 

Wittoba  is  one  of  the  many  subordi-  duties  have  been  attended  to.    Bad  men, 

nate  incarnations  of  Yishnu.    It  took  especially  those  who  neglect  their  first 

place  at  Punderpoor,  a  town  about  eighty  duties  to  their  parents,  to  whom  all  first 

miles  to  the  south-east  of  Poona.    More  duties  are  owing,  may  pass  their  whole 

relates  the  history  of  this  incarnation.  It  lives  in  pilgrimages  and  prayer,  without 

conveys,  unlike  most  Hindoo  legends,  a  benefit  to  tibeir  souls.    On  the  contrary, 

moral  lesson.  with  those  who  are  piously  performing 

*A  Brahmin,  named  Pundelly,  was  those  primary  duties,  the  outmud  cere- 
travelling  on  a  pilgrimage  firom  the  Beo-  monies  of  religion  are  of  secondary  and 
can  to  Benares,  with  his  wifie,  father,  inferior  moment;  and  even  deities,  as  yon 
and  mother;  his  neglect  of  the  two  latter  have  witnessed,  minister  to  their  comforts 
caused  them  many  vexations  on  the  jour-  and  convenience.  He  who  serves  his  pa- 
nsy; for  he  would  sometimes  ride  with  rents,  serves  his  God  through  them." 
his  wife,  and  leave  them  to  walk,  &c  ^Struck  with  remorse  at  this  rebuke, 
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Pundelly  reaoWed  amendment;  and,  drop-  leligfoas  obsorvanoei,  and  to  leooid  their 

TODg  his  intended  pilgrimage,  remained  at  Tint,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  tiie 

Punderpoor,  and  for  a  Beriee  of  years  acted  emoloments  they  derive  from  eadi  bnuioh 

in  a  most  exempbuy  manner  towards  his  of  their  duties  are  veiy  laige.    These  an 

parents,  exoeedmg  even  in  attention  and  divided,  in  the  most  minate  and  metbo- 

duty  the  pattern  of  his  former  hosts;  in-  dical  manner,  among  the  fsrions  fiunilies 

asmnch  that  Vishnu  inspired  him  with  of  *  Poojaris,*  and  in  each  fiunily  among  the 

a  portion  of  his  divinity,  and  he  now  as-  various  members;  just  as  one  membor  of 

sumed  the  name  of  "  Wittoba."  '*  an  English  family,  which  has  a  share  in 

Punderpoor  was  the  scene  of  Wittoba's  a  leading  journal,  reoeiveB  as  his  portion 

most  fiunous  miracles,  and  the  whole  a  column,  or  so  many  inches  of  a  column, 

town — a  very  large  one — is  more  or  less  of  the  daily  sheet  of  advertisements,  so  a 

directly  dependent  on  the  great  temple  Poojari  heur  or  heiress  inherits  a  rig^t 

of  Wittoba,  which  stands  in  the  midcUe.  to  the  emoluments  of  so  many  rooms  in 

surrounded  by  the  houses  of  the  principal  the  family  nwnsion,  or  so  many  houn^  ser- 

*  Poojaris,'  as  the  conductors  of  the  wor-  vice  in  the  temple, 
ship  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  pU-       The  following  descriptions  of  the  pro- 

grims  are  called.    One  of  the  most  effica-  oeedings  of  a  pilgrim  famfly  visitixig  a 

cious  and  important  of  tiiese  observances  great  shrine  during  one  of  the  *  Jatna,' 

is  to  walk  round  the  temple  a  given  num-  or  periodical  religious  fiurs,  may  give  some 

ber  of  times,  reciting  prayers  or  invoking  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  *  Poojaris' 

Wittoba.  turn  their  superstition  to  account: — 

The  more  devout,  and  persons  bound       Sometimes  a  *  Poojari'  makes  a  pro- 

by  special  vows,  often  make  their  circuits  ^;ress  through  those  parts  of  the  country 

{>rostrate.  The  pilgrim  measures  his  m  which  votaries  most  abound,  and  beats 
ength  with  his  fjftce  to  the  ground,  makes  up  for  pilgrims,  who  attach  themselves 
a  mark  as  tu  forwud  as  he  can  readi  with  to  him  and  follow  his  guidance  till  he  has 
his  arm,  and  then  rising,  puts  his  feet  to  conducted  them  to  the  end  of  their  pil- 
the  mark,  and  repeats  his  prostaratioB.  j^rimage.  But  this  seeking  for  disciples 
For  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrims  is  not  considered  a  very  dignified  or  re- 
while  thus  employed,  the  street  which  spectable  practice,  and  is  uraally  reserved 
runs  round  the  temple  at  some  little  di»-  for  those  shrines  which  are  remote  or 
tanoe  from  it,  and  which,  as  including  really  difficult  of  access.  At  all  the  large 
all  the  subordinate  shrines,  is  esteemed  and  more  accessible  shrines  in  the  Deooan, 
the  orthodox  circuity  has  been  ftunisbed  by  the  Poojaris  generally  await  the  pilgrims 
some  votary  of  former  days  with  a  pave-  on  the  outsorts  of  the  holy  town,  where 
ment,  a  luxury  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  a  group,  containing  a  representative  from 
dty.  Within  the  circuit  of  this  street,  every  principal  Poojari  fiunily,  may  be 
the  ground  is  holier  than  outside^  and  usually  seen  on  each  of  the  prindiMd  lines 
hence  every  available  spot  has  been  built  of  road,  watching  for  the  bands  of  pilgrims, 
on  by  the  *  Poojaris,'  who,  for  the  better  As  the  latter  approach,  they  are  accosted 
accommodation  of  theur  pilgrim  guests,  by  the  Poojaris,  who  inquire  their  names, 
have  carried  up  thdr  houses  to  the  height  caste,  and  place  of  residence,  and  sood 
of  six  or  seven  storeys,  an  elevation  very  discover,  through  means  which  will  be 
unusual  in  the  Becam,  whilst  the  cross  noticed  hereafter,  to  what  fiunily  of  Poo- 
streets  between  them  have  beenso  reduced,  jaris  they  belong.  They  are  then  directed 
as  barely  to  admit  of  two  persons  passing,  to  one  of  the  houses  of  that  fiunily,  and 
There  are  few  institutions  connected  lodged  and  entertained  according  to  their 
with  the  Hindoo  religion  more  curious  condition  and  wealth;  the  rich,  and  such 
then  those  established  by  these  *Poo-  as  promise  to  be  liberal,  are  aooommo- 
jaris.'  No  temple,  however  small,  is  dated  in  the  Poojarii^  house;  the  poorer 
without  one  or  more,  and  attached  to  classes  in  a^dhurmaalla,' a  place  of  public 
all  the  larger  shrines  in  the  country  are  shdter,  like  a  caravanserai— or  in  the 
several  fiimilies  of  them.  At  Punder-  courts  and  porticoes  of  the  temple,  or  dur- 
poor,  they  are  Brahmins,  but  they  are  ing  the  busiest  part  of  the  *jatra,'  en- 
not  always  of  that  caste.  At  a  large  camped  in  the  op«n  air,  on  the  banks  of 
shrine,  like  that  at  Kaaaick,  Punderpoor,  the  sacred  stream,  whidi  is  always  to  be 
or  Alundi,  it  is  their  province  to  receive  found  at  every  p]io6  of  pilgrimage,  ablu- 
and  entertain  the  pilgrims,  to  direct  their  tion  in  which  is  always  an  essential  part 
*  More's  *  Hindoo  Pantheon.'  of  the  religious  obaervancea 
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There  an  no  *  haod-bookg  to  PoDder-  luBvirity  in  the  PoojarTs  books,  and,  if  he 
poor/  and  the  pilgrims  haye  to  apply  can  write,  to  inscribe  them  with  his  oim 
to  the  Poojaris  for  oral  instroction  as  hand,  and  in  his  own  tongue.  These 
to  the  batfaangB,  ablations,  prostrations,  books  are  not  smarti7-boandalbams,Bach 
and  circamambi^ations  (if  there  be  such  as  a  Swiss  innkeeper  shows  to  his  custo- 
•  word),  which  are  essential  to  a  meritori-  mers,  but  hnge,  business-like  Tolomee, 
ons  performance  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  such  as  a  native  banker  uses  as  his  led- 
poorer  pilgrims  dub  topper,  and  go  ger.  The  requirite  particulars  are  re- 
throngh  these  ceremonies  in  crowds,  under  corded  in  the  most  methodical  manner; 
the  gmdanoe  of  one  '  PoojarL'  But  the  and  the  great  tome,  when  filled,  is  care- 
richer  pilgrims  get  sepaiato  spiritual  di-  fullv  preserved  among  the  family  archives 
rectors  for  theminlves  or  their  own  party,  of  the  PoojarL  The  inscriptions  are  in  a 
The  most  important  as  well  as  most  wonderful  variety  of  tongues;  the  majo- 
troublesome  ceremony  is  the  salutation  rity,  of  course,  are  in  Mahratta,  the  lan- 
of  the  idol,  Wittoba's  image  (regarding  guage  of  the  country.  Next  in  frequency 
which  many  incredible  stories  are  related):  are  Ghizeratti;  but  Oordooand  Persian, 
the  statue  of  a  man  with  his  arms  Hindee  (from  the  N.W.  provinces),  Ben- 
akimbo,  about  four  feet  high,  and  carved  gali,  Taimtd  and  Teleegoo,  Oanarese, 
out  of  the  black  basalt  of  the  country;  (from  the  south),  Punjabi,  Qoormukhi, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  and  Scindi  (from  the  west),  and  Marwari 
worship,  that  his  votaries  are  not  content  (from  Gentral  India),  may  usually  be  all 
with  *  salaaming'  in  front  of  the  idol,  traced  by  turning  over  a  few  doasen  pages 
which  is  the  usual  fsshion  in  ordinary  of  one  of  these  books, 
tomples,  but  they  must  embrace  the  idoL  It  is  something  beyond  mere  curiosity, 
It  is  placed  in  a  small  and  perfectly  dark  or  the  desire  to  possess  the  autograph  of 
cell,  not  above  twelve  feet  square,  acoes-  an  agreeable  or  distinguished  stranger, 
Bible  by  but  one  small  doorway  from  the  which  induces  the  Poojari  to  insist  on 
outer  temple,  which  is  itself  a  very  mode-  this  record  by  his  guest.  WhUe  at  the 
ratoly-sized  room;  and  the  consequent  shrine,  the  pilgrim  takes  the  Po<nari  as 
^Ufficmlty  of  getting  in  and  out  on  the  his  *  gooroo,  or  spiritual  teacher,  for  the 
days  of  the  great  festivals,  when  the  visi-  time  being,  and  this  relation  is  a  sacred 
ters  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  one,  which  endures  throughout  any  num- 
may  be  imagined.  A  Poojari  stands  be-  her  of  generations,  so  that  a  pilgrim  is 
hind  or  beside  the  idol  to  direct  the  pil-  morally  bound,  when  he  visits  the  shrine, 
grims,  and  receive  the  offerings  which  are  to  adopt  as  his  *  gooroo '  the  same  Poo- 
mid  before  the  image,  and  which  are  often  jari,  or  the  descendant  of  the  same  man 
of  considerable  value.  This  ftinctionary  who  may  have  acted  as  *  gooroo'  to  any 
is  changed,  when  the  crowd  is  great,  every  ancestor  of  his  who  had  visited  the  shrine 
half-hour,  and  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  in  former  days.  As  the  income  of  a  Poo- 
for  the  strongest  man  to  endure,  for  a  jari  fiunily  depends  on  the  number  and 
longer  period,  the  heat  and  confined  ur,  wealth  of  its  disciples,  its  claims  over 
which  frequently  cause  the  weaker  pil-  them  are  very  jealously  guarded,  and  it  is 
grims  to  funt.  as  a  record  of  those  claims  that  the  Poo- 
It  is  not  etiquette  for  the  Poojari  who  jari  album  becomes  so  valued  an  heir- 
entertains  a  pilgrim  in  his  house  to  make  loom.  From  constant  study  of  these  do- 
any  charge  for  his  entertainment;  all  is  cuments,  and  long  practice,  the  Poojaris 
supposed  to  be  done  for  the  love  of  Wit-  can  usually  tell  at  once  to  which  of  their 
toba;  but  the  pilgrim  is  expected,  before  houses  a  pilgrim  of  any  well-known  fii- 
his  denarture,  to  mark  his  sense  of  his  mily  belongs,  should  the  pilgrim  himself 
host^s  hospitality  by  a  voluntary  offering,  have  forsotten  the  name  of  his  hereditary 
according  to  his  means.  This  is  always  *gooroor  and  the  Poojaris  who  wait  for 
much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  bis  enter-  the  pilgrims  as  they  arrive  at  the  outskirto 
feainment;  and  these  gifts,  together  with  of  the  town,  have  rarely  any  doubt  as  to 
some  share  in  the  offerings  laid  before  the  the  ownership  of  their  visiters.  In  case 
idol,  constitute  the  income  of  the  Poojari  of  a  dispute,  a  reference  to  the  books 
fiunilies,  aU  of  whom  are  encmnoosly  rich,  setties  the  question,  and  they  are  kept 
When  all  the  ceremonies  are  concluded,  with  suclufidelity,  that  they  are  occasion- 
the  pilgrim  is  requested  by  his  host  or  ally  referred  to  in  oourte  of  law,  as  regis- 
conductor  to  state  his  name,  parentage,  ters  of  particular  facte  connected  with 
and  residence  for  record,  with  the  dat-3  of  cases  of  descent  and  inheritance. 
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In  the  case  of  pilgrims  coming  as  the  mnuov's  oouimHip. 

first  members  of  their  families  who  hare  Hannonioualy  Knmded  the  songs  in  Friti^joPs 

▼isited  the  shrine,  or  where  the  family  ^  v^'.^ 

name  affords  no  due,  the  new-comer  is  ^J  ^"^e^Z^T  ^"""^^  ^^  "'~^"  "^ ' 

assigned  according  to  his  native  province,  To  him  it  can  mile  amTttement  bring. 

™™  ^^IJI^^"^.  having  one  or  i„  flourishing  garments  the  earth  is  dn«^d, 

more  provinCW  assigned  to  it  as  its  peon-  The  vessels  no  longer  by  storms  distress-d; 

iiar  distnct,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  i^  gloomy  wood 

taught  to  regard  the  representative  of  ^«  youth  he  is  wand'ring  in  moonlight's  flood. 

that  fiunilj  as  their '  gooroo,'  in  all  cases  But  lately  he  felt  so  delighted  with  &te, 

where  no  other   hereditary    tie  can  be  ^^o&Halfdan  and  Helg^  came  to  him  in  state; 

proved  to  exist  ^  "»y*i  ^ei*" 

Wittoba  was  not  originally  an  ortho-  ^"^  '^^^  ^""^  appeared  the  sister  fair. 

dox  Brahminical  god,  though  his  ereat  ^®  **'  **  ^°'  ^^®'  "^^  ^^^  ^^*°^  *»«  press-d, 

popularity,  espemlly  among  the  Mah.  In^v^^^^  S^SghT  ^"  ^°"  "'^"'''^ 

rattas,  has  induced  the  Brahmins  to  r»-  His  eye  it  did  rest  on  her  glances  bright 

cognise  what  was  originally  a  local  divi-  A«^i^»i»*»,    .  ^^.*^  r.^    ^   ^. 

nitV    to  ftdoot  his  iMronda  m  their  nwn  ^  '^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  °^*^®  cheerful  day. 

nwy,  u)  aaopu  ms  legenas  as  tneir  own  when  morning  dew  fresh  on  their  lives  yet  lay- 
traditions,  and  to  engraft  him  on  their  own  Of  childhood's  joy,    • 
system  as  an  avatar  of  one  of  the  ortho-  ^  generous  bosoms  without  alloy. 

doxdeities  of  their  own  very  aooommo.  She  gn^ets  him  ftom  every  wen-known  spot, 

dating  Fantheon«     In  this  respect  he  re-  Prom  yonder  name-inscribed  birch-trees'  plot: 

semhies  many  other  local  divinities,  such  ^'"'m  runic  uii, 

as  Kandoba,  who  is,  next  to  Wittoba,  the  ^^"*  **^  ^  <^«  heroes'  dust  flourish  still. 

most  popular  object  of  worship  among  the  '  The  mansion  I  pace  in  dejecte  d  mood, 

Mahrattas,  and  whose  most  famous  tem-  ^^^  Halfdan  is  childish,  and  Helg«  rude ; 

pie  is  at  Jejuri,  near  Poena.    But  Wit-  f  "^  ^"^7  P'*y«7 

toba  has  had  less  difficulty  in  making  his  ^°^  p"^'  "*  ^^^  ^^  the  royal  hoi™.' 

way  into  the  Brahminical  Olympus  than  *  there's  none'— and  here  purple  beoame  his 

his  rival,  whose  WOKhip  "connected  with  ^To  wSS  orconceal'd  aflliction  to  speak; 

such  gross  superstitions,  that  all  the  more  The  throne-room's  charm,  ^^ 

intelligent  and  moral  Brahmins  are  hear-  How  iiaitry  contrasted  with  HUding's  flurn  * 

tily  ashamed  of  his   admission  on   any  *  The  pigeons  we  fed.  and  had  render'd  tame. 

terms.     Wittoba  owes  this  advantage  to  Were  frlgbten'd  away  when  the  hawk  onoe  amie- 

a  succession  of  disciples  who  have  flou-  ^^  ^^J  p^  ' 

rished  within  the  hut  two  centuries,  and  ^n**^'***  ^^^^  between  now  we  will  share. 

who  have  composed  in  his  honour  a  great  *  ^«  pigwm  returned  then  to  the  dove^ 

number  of  poems,  some  of  considerable  ^<»»«>^^ofthedeiightoofiove; 

length;  but  the  majority  are  hymns  and  S?«?2Z*T^*L  ,    u  . 

u     j.j«j  ^AT      •  i-'u*      ^1.   ^    ^1-  They  silently  amorous  runics  brinir  • 

shOTt  didactic  pieces,  which  form  by  far  the  ^^' 

most  popuUr  branch  of  indigenous  Mah-  T^^  v^^!^^  ^f^  ^^  ^^«°  **  "»«>»  *J»y  met 

rattaliterature.  The  superiority  of  mind  to  ^ot^'^rttoLT^^''^'''*"'*"^^'^' 

™!f*f  J**5?'^*y  **L*^i"^  pOffleSfflOmi,  Which  nmtles  in  spring-time  through  linden- 

and  distmctions  of  caste,  class,  or  creed-*  trees.  ^ 

the  beauty  of  moral  excellence— the  fol-  But  now  she  is  gone,  and  with  her  the  gleam 

lies  and  wickedness  of  hypocritical  reli-  Of  Fritl^ofs  existence;  with  nib's  warm  stx«am 

gious  professors — and  similar  topics,  are  5^  cheeks  o'exspread, 

constan  tly  treated  of  with  a  libeiality  of  ^*  <i«»»°^e"».  "^d  a^heth.  and  gioweth  r«i. 

expression  which  contrasts  strongly  with  And  though  he  didwrite  all  his  sommsaiMlgriei: 

the  narrow  and  exclusive  views  of  genuine  ^^  ^^«  y>^  "^•▼o*  brought  any  leiiei; 

Brahminism;  and  which,  joined  to  the  b«»«^  t^e  shade 

poems  being  written  in  a  dialect  which  is  ^  ^-^^^  "^d  with  her  mate  she  staid. 

mtelligible  to  all  Mahrattas,  render  them  ^t  ^jona  saw  such  conduct  with  indignant  fluse* 

universal  favourites  among  that  shrewd  I?*^"^^**  ***?  ««^  ^  Thorsten's  nwe? 

and  inteUigent  people.  rZ^^  T^l 

«.»  ui.«ui5«ui,  povpiv.  I,  broken  thy  wing  or  wounded  thy  heart  t 

^    .  _  'What  ails  thee?  while  riches  thy  hearth  au^ 

Th4  FrU^qf  Saga:  a  8o(mdbuwitm  Romanoe.    By  round,  -«»r -s-c*!!  bux^ 


Tegner.     Translated  into  iSnglish  by     While  bacon  and  bright^marklinir  me^d  abMin^i . 
C.W.Heekethom,ofBaale.  London:  Trtlbner     And  while  the  lyT«  «-«"««*  luwuna. 

*Co.    ISmQplsoppL  Attwing  the  Toioes  does  never  tlM. 
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*Tbt  hanm  impatimtly  paw  the  floor. 
The  fldoont  ar«  longing  on  high  to  aotr; 
But  Fritl^ofliToe 
Alone  in  the  oloudBk  and  ha  plnee  and  grlerei. 

*  And  Bllida  has  no  rest  on  the  8ea» 

And  straineth  her  cables  and  would  be  free; 

Oh.  ship,  be  still  I 

Fbr  peace,  and  not  war,  is  thy  mastei's  will. 

*  A  straw-death,  like  Odin's,  is  death  as  true^ 
A  sciratch  with  your  spear  in  need  will  do; 
Thus  Shan  it  be. 

And  Hela  r^oioe  brave  Fritl\}of  to  see.' 

Then  anchors  to  weigh  he  will  not  defer ; 
The  swelling  sails  and  the  billows  bear 
Him  tar  away. 
To  slkores  that  are  under  the  princes'  sway. 

They  sat  with  their  elders  by  Beltfs  graven 
And  settled  disputes^  and  Judgment  gave; 
And  Pritl^jof  spoke 
With  sounds  which  the  mountain's  echo  awoke: 

'  Te  princes,  before  you  a  suitor  I  stand. 
Tour  sister  I  love^  oh,  give  me  her  hand ! 
And  to  oonseut 
Was  surely  king  Bel^s  long-form'd  intent. 

*  He  placed  us  together  on  Hilding's  estate^ 
Like  tender  saplings  their  branches  to  mate ; 
By  Frigga's  hands 
&itwined  together  with  golden  bands. 

'No  prince  was  my  tether,  no  jrarl  was  he. 
His  counge,  however,  was  known  to  thee; 
His  glorious  deeds 
The  wanderer  now  on  his  gravestone  reads. 

'Well  oould  I  win  kingdoms  on  fSorrign  strand. 
But  rather  would  stay  in  my  native  land. 
And  use  mine  arm 
To  keep  the  king  and  his  country  ftmn  harm. 

'We  stand  on  the  grave  of  Bel4  his  ear 
The  prayer  I  address  now  to  you,  does  hear ; 
And  in  my  plea 
The  fiither  Joineth;  oh,  let  it  be  I' 

Then  Helg6  arose,  and  ezdaim'd,  with  scorn, 
'The  maiden  is  not  for  the  lowly  bom; 
To  royal  heir 
Alone  it  beoometh  to  woo  the  fkir. 

'  Be  proud  of  the  name  of  the  strongest  here, 
And  whisper  sweet  words  to  some  other  ear; 
Bat  Odin's  Uood 
Is  for  the  prssumpiuons  lad  too  good. 

'The  care  fior  my  safety,  leave  it  to  me; 
But  longest  thou  one  of  my  men  to  be? 
I  just  now  want 
A  servant^  that  plaoe  I  will  fk^eely  grant' 

'Thy  man  I '  mocks  Fiitl^of ; '  no^  nevennore  1 
A  man  I'm  far  myself  ss  Thonten  before. 
The  sword  FU  bare, 
Let  Angurwadel  in  anger  glare  I ' 

like  lightning  the  blade  from  the  scabbard  flew. 

The  runics  flamed  on  the  steel  so  blue. 

'  Thou  sword  of  mine,' 

Cried  Fritl^JoC  'thou  art  of  an  ancient  line  t 

'And  were  this  spot  not  the  plaoe  of  the  dead. 
Immediately  Td  cleave  thy  knavish  head; 
This  warning  hear— 
Bamamber  this  sword,  dont  apprndi  It  near  r 


He  spoke  thua.  and  then  with  a  single  stroke 
He  deft  the  king's  shield,  that  in  twain  it  broke; 
It  gave  a  sound. 
And  ominous  echo  roee  fix>m  the  ground. 

'Thou  smotest  well,  and  now  bethink  thee,  oh 

steel! 
Of  mightier  deedi^  and  until  then  conceal 
The  runic  sign; 
While  home  we  return  across  the  brine.* 


To  Be,  or  not  to  Be?    A  Novel.    By 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Author  of 

*  The  Improvisatore.'  Translated  from 
the  Danish  by  Mrs  Bushby.  Grown 
8to,  368  pp.  London ;  Richard 
Bentley. 

QOBTHX'S  *  rAUST,'  AVB  B8THXB. 

One  morning — time  is  reckoned  in 
Oopenhagen  according  to  the  hour  for 
meals,  and  even  if  people  do  not  dine 
till  six  o^cIock  in  the  evening,  it  is  all 
mining  before  that — Niels  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Aron's  family:  there  was 
no  one  at  home  except  the  old  grand- 
ftkther,  and  *  little  Esther/  as  the  young- 
est daughter  was  still  called,  though  she 
was  now  seventeen  years  of  age.  She 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  so  much  engrossed  with  a  book, 
that  the  did  not  observe  the  entrance  of 
any  one.  She  seemed  quite  startled 
when  Herr  Biyde  accosted  her,  blushed 
deeply,  and  gUmoed  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 

*It  is  only  I,*  he  said;  *you  are  not 
surely  afiraid  of  me  ?  All  the  rest  of  the 
Cunily  are  out,  are  they  not  ? ' 

She  answered  this  last  question  with  a 
*ye8,'  but  still  looked  much  embarrassed; 
he  thought  he  perceived  she  was  trying 
to  hide  under  ner  pocket-handkerdii^ 
the  book  she  had  be<m  reading. 

*I  have  interrupted  you  in  a  very 
amusing  book,  I  fear  t '  said  Niels. 

*  Amusing ! '  she  replied;  *  it  can  acaioe- 
ly  be  called  that' 

*MayIseeitf' 

*  No ! '  This  monosyllable  was  not  ut- 
tered in  an  unfriendly  manner,  but  with 
an  earnestness  that  showed  she  meant  it. 
*  I  shall  let  my  grandfkther  know  you  are 
here,*  she  added,  as  she  rose  and  left  the 
room  with  her  book. 

*  Why,  what  oould  she  have  been  read- 
ing?' said  the  old  gentleman,  when  Niels 
Bryde  laughingly  told  him  what  had 
passed,  and  hmted  that  aU  romances 
were  not  fit  to  be  read  by  young  gurls. 

*  It  oould  hardly  have  been  a  romance,' 
said  the  old  jnan;  *it  was  much  more 
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probably  some  scientific  work,  or,  per-  laughing,  but  so  good-hamoaredly,  thlit 

hapd,  the  New  Testomezit.'  Esther  was  not  vexed,  and  he  went  on  to 

*DoeB   she   read  that?'    exclaimed  say — *  I  mast  honestly  confess,  I  am  not 

Niels.  quite  strong  in  my  recollections  about  it; 

*  Yes;  I  once  surprised  her  with  it  but  this  I  remember,  that  it  strudc  me 
Her  reading  is  very  different  from  that  as  being  so  vague,  so  whimsical,  that  it 
of  most  young  ladies;  but  I  am  convinced  was  impossible  for  me  to  find  anything 
she  will  never  select  an  improper  book,  like  system  in  that  second  volume.  Have 
or  be  anything  but  pure-minded.'  vou  found  any  ?   I  was  disappointed,  and 

Esther  often  did  read  the  New  Teste-  nave  never  felt  any  inclination  to  look  at 

ment;  but  was  her  uncommon  style  of  the  book  again.' 
reading  natural  and  advantageous  to  the        *  WeU,  I  do  not  wish  to  permiade  you 

young  Jewess  9    Her  old  grand&ther,  so  to  do  so,'  said  Esther;  *  but  /  missed  nei- 

orth<3ox  in  his  belief,  fdt  no  anxiety  ther  cohesion  nor  point' 
about  her.  *  What  have  you  been  able  to  make  of 

*  It  vras  not  the  New  Testament  I  was  it  ?  Have  you  been  able  to  draw,  as  it 
reading,'  she  said,  one  day,  in  confidence  were,  one  whole  picture  from  the  crowd 
to  Niels  Bryde,  when  they  happened  to  of  images  7    I  can  hardly  believe  it' 

be  alone  together,  and  he  had  skilfully  Esther  coloured,  but  there  was  a  quiet 
led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  decision  in  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
*Why  should  I  have  been  annoyed  at  nance.  U  have  not  tried  to  throw  into 
your  finding  me  reading  iif  It  was  a  any  form,  as  an  abstract,  the  action  of 
a  totally  different  book.  You  would  no  the  whole  story,  defining  the  difierent 
doubt  have  laughed  at  my  being  so  in-  parts,  but  this  might  be  done.' 
terested  in  a  work  which  I  really  scarcely  She  had  always  evinced  a  degree  of  re- 
understood;  but  I  am  very  glad  I  have  gard  for  Niels  Bryde,  and  shown  more 
read  it'  confidence  in  him  than  in  any  of  those 
*But  yon  must  have  understood  the  who  were  even  nearly  connected  with 
work,  or  you  could  not  have  enjoyed  it'  her;  she  would  not  have  spoken  to  any 

*  I  do  not  understand  it  as  well  as  yon  one  else  as  she  had  done  to  him  respect- 
do,  and  many  others  who  know  so  much  ing  the  work  she  had  been  reading, 
more  than  I;  but  I  can  perceive  that  it  Like  the  generality  of  readers,  as  he 
is  so  rich,  so  profound !  It  is  like  the  himself  allowed,  he  had  done  little  else 
record  of  a  real  life;  I  have  not  words  to  than  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  second 
express  what  I  think  of  it'  volume  of  *  Faust;'  be  had  been  delighted 

How  astonished  he  was,  when  she  with  the  first  part,  which,  in  form,  re- 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  work  —  sembles  a  tragic  drama,  and  has  oonse- 
Goethe^s  *  Faust ! '  quently  been  introduced  on  the  Qerman 

'  No  doubt  you  would  have  much  plea-  stage.  He  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
sure  in  reading  the  first  volume;  it  is  a  poem,  pursuit,  conflicts,  love,  and  down- 
well-connected  whole,  where  Gretchen  fal.  Fausfs  and  Gretchen's  story  is  the 
appears  **gerichtet"  and  "gerettet"  The  dramatic  thread  which  breaks  at  her 
second  volume,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  a  death;  even  the  first  volume  appeared 
comet's  taU,  that  sometimes  shines  out^  only  as  a  fragment,  and  for  years  it  niain- 
sometimes  disappears;  there  is  no  cohe-  tained  its  place  as  a  poem  of  itselt 
sion,  no  dramatic  arrangement,  no  con-  The  second  volume  followed  piecemeal, 
tinuous  story.    Goethe  bad  become  old.*  one  scene  was  crystallised  after  the  other, 

*Have  you   read   it  lately  I'   asked  *ist  fortzusetzen,'  stood  there,  but  if  it 

Esther.  would  or  could  be  so  was  a  question  more 

*No,  not  for  some  years;  I  grew  tired  easily  asked  than  answered, 
of  all  the  pageants  and  allegories;  the        When  one  sees  the  magnificent  Her- 

cream  of  the  composition  belongs  only  to  cules  Torso  at  the  Vatican,  it  is  evident 

the  first  volume.'  to  us  that  it  is  a  complete  and  finished 

*  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  second  work  of  art;  but  we  regard  a  poem  dif- 
volume,'  said  Esther;  *it  seems  to  me  ferently,  that  gives,  time  after  time,  some 
that  volume  contains  what  you  caU  ''a  single  portion  of  a  great  giant-statue;  and 
continuous  story."  I  could  not  be  done  when  one  knows  that  the  author  is  ad- 
with  it  until  I  had  read  the  last  volume.'  vancing  to  old  age,  one  is  apt  to  question 

*0h !  one  may  truly  say  that  of  every  if  he  can  finish  his  work;  can  give,  with 

work  in  two  volumes^'  said  Niels  Bryde,  the  freshness  of  youthful  genius,  as  an 
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old  mail,  what  in  earlier  yean  be  had  Tited  to  the  imperial  palace,  where  the 

conceived  in  the  moment  oi  innpiralion.  theatre  U  erected.     The  andienoe  as- 

But  it  18  deeper,  richer,  mora  danng,  and  aemble;  Mephifltophelee  takes  his  place 

more  saccenfiil,  than  we  could  have  forfr>  as  prompter.    A  well-arranged  dramatic 

seen.    Niels  Bfeyde  had  taken  np  a  wnmg  representation  is  all  that  is  expected,  but 

impression;  his  flight  of  thought  had  not  something  very  diflerent  occurs.    Faust 

sowed  bejfond   the  allegories  and  pa-  raises  the  antique  beau^  in  the  yetj 

geants  of  the  first  acts;  now,  howcTer,  ss  if  hour  of  romance,  but  fidls  in  love  himselif 

ne  had  looked  at  them  in  the  (^ass  of  with  Helen,  and  his  embracing  her  causes 

that  clear^  young  q>irit,  he  saw  the  whole  the  whole  pageant  to  vanish  into  air; 

of  the  great  outiune  of  these  mighty  con*  Fanst  is  cast  senseless  on  the  ground, 

oeptions,  became  charmed  with  them,  and  where,  in  tumult  and  darkness^  Mephia- 

lelt  a  strong  desire  to  see  with  his  own  topheles  seizes  him. 

See,  and  enjoy  them  nuNre  than  through  *Da habt  ihr^s nanl  mit Nsrren aoh beladen 

eir  reflection  in  any  mirror.  Das  kommt  xuleixt  dem  Tenfel  selbBt  sa 

It  might  seem  too  much  to  say,  that  Schaden.' 

the  sk^ch  given  to  Niels  by  B^er  of  The  second  act  gives  us  Fausfs  dreamy 

the  contents  of  the  second  volume  of  state;  then  we  are  brought  back  te  the 

*  Faust'  was,  taken  altogether,  a  com-  realities  of  the  world;  we  are  again  with 
prehenaive  survey  of  that  poem;  but  Meplustopheles in  the student^s chamber, 
those  who  have  not  understood  or  re-  whidi  stands  unchanged  from  what  it  was 
membered  *  Faust '  better  than  Niels  in  the  first  volume  of  the  poem,  only  that 
Bryde  had  done  at  that  time,  may  not  everything  is  covered  with  duat;  the  pen, 
disdain  to  read  Esther's  outline  of  it  It  with  which  Faust  had  signed  the  con- 
is  not  her  ideas  we  are  to  peruse,  but  the  tract,  is  lying  on  the  floor,  filled  with  a 
echo  of  the  poet's  thoughts,  as  she  com-  drop  of  coagulated  blood!  Mephistopheles 
prehended  them.  We  will  perodve  how  caste  around  him  Faust^s  old  fiir  doak; 
well  she  retained  in  the  calm  depths  of  the  moths  in  it  spring  out,  and  sing  in 
her  mind  tiie  impression  made  by  his  a  loud  chorus.  *Der  Schuler,'  whom  we 
master-spirit  knew,  in  the  first  volume,  humble,  modest. 

This  period  of  time,  and  the  contento  listening  to  the  great  nuuter  who  in- 

of  a  few  pages,  became  of  some  import-  structed  him,  and  wrote  in  his  album, 

ance,  as  influencing^  m  a  decree,  the  Ufe-  comes  now,  like  Baccalaureus,  much  fur- 

hifltory  of  Niels  Bryde.  ther  forwaitl  than  Mephistopheles  had  ex- 
pected.   He  has  determined  to  become 

GOBTHi's  *  rAusT.'  ^e  God,  and  had  advanced  so  fisr  in  his 

The  first  act  shows  us  *  Faust  at  the  necromancy  that,  without  his  will,  the 
emperor's  nalace;'  the  jester  there  had  devil  dared  not  exist  Wagner  worked 
disi^peared,  but  Mephistopheles  had  in  his  laboratory,  and,  with  a  compound 
taken  his  pkce,  and  had  whispered  to  of  various  mateinals,  he  created,  or  rather 
the  sage  of  the  palace,  the  astrologer,  crystaUised,  a  man,  Homunculus,  who 
mysterious  words.  Faust  procures  money  had  scarcely  obtained  life  when  the  devil 
to  fill  the  empty  treasury  of  the  stote;  entered.  Where  is  the  wise,  lively,  know- 
makes  life  at  tne  palace  a  continued  car-  ing,  but  yet  half-formed  little  man?  He 
nival  and  scene  of  gaiety,  in  which  the  wanted  nothing,  and  therefore  he  had  to 
emperor  appears  as  the  great  Pan,  and  remain  in  hisphial;  there  alone  could  he 
Faust  as  the  god  of  riches,  scattering  obtain  hiBoquipoise;  he  is  not  yet  entirely 
about  his  gold;  but  that  is  a  bad  habit;  become  a  material  being,  but  he  will  be 
no  blessing  attends  on  it  The  emperor  one;  he  thinks  of  himself^  and  even  of 
longs  for  some  other  and  newer  entertain-  Fanst^  who  reposes  in  a  dreamy  state, 
ment  and  desires  that  Faust  should  em-  and  begs  Mephistopheles  to  take  up  in 
ploy  his  skill  to  call  np  from  the  olden  his  mantle  the  sleeping  one.  Homun- 
time  that  beauteous  couple,  Helen  and  culusfliesjoyAilly  before  them,  and  guides 
Paris.  Faust  meeto  with  opposition  in  them  to  the  ancient  world,  the  native 
this  from  Mephistopheles,  who,  however,  country  of  Faust^s  senne  cf  beauty ^  on  to 
at  length  gives  way,  and  deUvers  to  him  the  classical  Walpurgis-  Night  Here 
the  k^  of  the  kin^om  of  death,  where  Faust  revives,  and  is  carried  away  by  his 

*  die  Mfitter '  dwell  in  the  empty,  bound-  enthusiasm;  for  this  is  Qreece — Helen  has 
leis  BpaceL  It  is  to  be  a  court  drama;  breathed  that  air;  the  Sphinx  reminds 
high-bom,  distinguished  guests,  are  in-  him  of  (Edipus —  the  Syreus,  of  Ulysses; 
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he  iDquiies  about  Helen,  and  Ohiro  takes  and  sang  aroond  them;  he  was  their  jojTt 
him  upon  his  back,  onoe  Helen's  seat)  and  and  yet  a  souoe  of  anxiety  to  them, 
carries  him  to  the  daughter  of  .fiscula-  f6r  he  rose  like  Icaros^  and  speedily 
pius,  who  conveys  him  to  the  realms  of  did  his  earthly  ftame  sink  into  the 
the  dead.  The  earth  trembles,  Seisraofc  grave,  whither  he  prayed  his  mother 
rises,  throwing  up  the  rocks  in  the  deep  to  follow  him.  She  consented  to  do  so, 
abyss — gold  and  various  treasures  toU  but  herheanteoos  apparel  remained  be- 
forth.  There  is  a  hollow,  rustling  sound  hind,  and  dissolving  in  clouds,  it  bora 
— thePygmaBi,theDactyli,andthecranea  fast  away,  while  the  chorus  sang  a  re* 
of  Ibycus  mingle  together — ^the  Lamiss  of  quiem.  Then  rises  Phorcyas,  who  is  Me- 
tbe  grave  whirl  in  a  dance  round  Mephisto-  phistophdes^  by  whose  necromantic  power 
pheles  —  the  devil  of  the  middle  ages —  the  whole  had  been  created, 
who  could  not  at  once  feel  himself  at  home  The  fburth  act  brings  us  back  again  to 
on  classical  ground;  though  he  soon  per-  realities,  from  Fausfs  dream.  In  doiida 
oeived  that  on  this  land  of  bewity  was  to  he  is  conveyed  back  to  the  mountains  of 
be  found  plenty  of  vampyre-work;  and  he  his  home,  to  the  emperor's  country.  He 
watched  the  disgusting  Lamin  and  the  awakes  strong  and  fiill  of  energy,  and  feels 
hideous  daughters  of  Chaos.  Homuncnlus  the  wish  for  some  enjoyment,  the  desire 
hastened  there  willingly,  to  be  more  cor-  to  undertake  some  work  of  consequence, 
poreally  made.  At  the  ocean's  festival  to  check  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  or 
in  the  ^gean  Sea,  Proteus  told  him  that  engage  in  some  great  mental  labour;  but 
he  had  only  half  come  into  the  wwld,  thewholeempirehas  fallen  into  anarchy— 
that  be  must  leave  his  glass-  case,  cast  a  new  regent  rules  there, 
himself  into  the  boundless  waters,  and  Faust  espouses  the  cause  of  truth  and 
there,  passing  through  a  thousand  forms,  justice,  and,  by  bis  order,  Mephistopheles^ 
raise  himself  into  that  of  a  perfect  man.  through  the  agency  of  the  powers  of  na- 
He  followed  this  counsel,  and  was  crushed  ture,  as  assistantspirits,  works  in  the  good 
against  a  throne  of  mussel-shells,  in  the  cause.  The  emperor  recovers  his  throne, 
depths  of  the  ocean,  at  the  joyous  festival  and  bestows  places  and  dignities  on  the 
of  Galathse  and  the  Nereidea  chosen  ones.  At  length  the  elergy  inter* 
The  third  act  is  in  Sparta.  We  are  there  fere— the  archbishop  avers  that  the  victory 
at  the  palace  of  Menelaus,  where  Helen,  has  been  won  through  the  powers  of  the 
with  a  number  of  captive  Trojan  females,  evil  one;  a  church  is  built  on  the  epol; 
has  returned  to  the  opulence  she  had  for-  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  and  tha 
saken,  and  which  her  consort  increased;  plainsbecome  vassals  of  thechurch;finally, 
he  had  brought  her  thither,  but  during  the  clergy,  as  it  were,  swallow  up  the 
the  whole  long  journey  he  had  not  spoken  whole  kingdom, 
a  word  to  her,  nor  had  he  shown  himself  In  the  fifth  act,  after  many  peregrinfr* 
—  she  only  knew  his  command  that  all  tions,  a  wanderer  returns  to  his  home, 
was  to  be  prepared  for  an  ofi'ering.  Phor-  where  two  old  people  dwell  peacefully  and 
eyas,  the  grey  old  housekeeper,  rudely  happily  in  a  hut.  They  will  not  exchange 
approscbes  her  mistress;  an  angry  chorus  this  humble  abode  for  the  gorgeous  man- 
is  then  commenced;  Phorcyas  announces  sion  to  which  the  mighty  Faust  has  in* 
the  will  of  Menelaus;  the  offering  is  to  vited  them,  because  their  cottage  spoils 
be  Helen  herself  I  The  beautiful  princess  the  view  from  his  rich  nalaoe.  Through 
is  terrified,  and  asks  if  there  be  no  mode  his  skill  and  power  the  sea  has  been 
of  escape.  The  old  woman  knows  but  of  forced  back;  meadows  and  woods  won, 
one.  Beyond  the  river  Eurotns  there  is  towns  built,  great  things  performed.  Bat 
a  mighty  stranger  to  be  found — Faust-^  Faust  had  now  become  an  old  man,  wealthy 
who  has  raised  a  castle  there;  Helen  and  powerful,  yet  not  powerful  enough  to 
must  seek  refuge  with  him.  Thither,  en-  compel  the  removal  of  the  hut  Menhir 
veloped  in  misty  clouds,  she  and  her  fol-  tophelee  promises  him  that  it  shall  be 
lowers  are  borne,  and  she  is  received  as  done,  and  that  the  old  people  shall  be 
the  mistress  of  the  castle.  Menelaus,  transferred  to  a  better  place.  At  eariy 
with  his  squadrons,  attack  it,  but  are  mom  there  oomeson  the  breeaethe  smeu 
vanquished  by  the  power  of  sorcery,  of  fire;  the  hut  has  vanished,  the  old 
There  the  antique  bouity,  Hden,  and  peoplewerebnmediDit.  Faust  is  shocked, 
the  Bomantist  of  the  middle  ages,  Faust,  for  he  had  not  wished  tins.  *  It  will  go 
lived  together,  revelling  in  love  and  hap-  to  your  account,'  sud  tiie  evil  one  to 
piness.  A  lovely  child,  Euphorion,  played  him.  At  night  four  grey  old  women  came 
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to  hifl  piibne:  they  were  Wahv,  Qvisa^  in  the  woild  levenl  more  real  poets  than 

SoftBOWy  and  DiBTBsati.    That  was  no  thoae  who  commit  their  thoughts  and 

place  for  thrai,  but  Sorrow  slipped  in  feelings  to  paper,  so  are  there  alBO  many 

through  the  key-hole^  and  took  np  her  women  more  intellectual  than  even  a 

abode  with  Faust,  in  the  splendid  house;  Rachel,  a  Madame  de  St&el,  or  a  George 

he  felt  sadness  and  care.    She  breathed  Suid,  but  droumstanoes  do  not  bring 

upon  his  eyes,  and  he  became  blind;  but  tiiem  so  prominently  before  the  world, 

internally  he  grew  more  enlightened,  and  Often,  indeed,  it  is  that  only  a  single  in- 

he  incited  hu  people  to  labour.    The  diTidual  even  of  an  intimate  circle  sees 

noxious,  unhealthy  swamps  were  drained  fully  into  so  uncommon  a  mind.    How 

anddriedup,  the  land  recovered  from  the  di&rent  was   Bsther  from  the  other 

sea  was  cultivated  till  it  became  fertile  two  girls  in  that  wealthy  &mi]y!    How 

soil.    To  stand  upon  free  ground  snr-  did  this  happen — how  does  this  same  dis- 

rounded  by  a  free  people,  had  been  the  similiarity  occur  in  the  vegetable  world? 

ruling  desire  of  his  life,  and  on  its  fulfil-  One  sometimes  sees,  away  in  the  woods, 

ment  his  earthly  career  was  at  an  end.  a  rare  plant,  miziog  with  the  commoner 

Mephistopheles,  with  his  train  of  demons,  ones:  they  spring  from  the  same  soil,  they 

wished  to  seize  the  departing  spirit^  but  have  the  same  air,  the  same  sunshine-* 

at  that  instant  a  host  of  heavenly  beings  yet  that  one  is  so  dififorent  from  the  rest  I 

appear;  at  that  si^tMephistopheles  feels  Of  what  importance  is  not  woman) 

as  a  cat  does  when  longing  to  catch  some  Niels  Bryde  thought  of  this  as  he  looked 

birds;  the  angels  looked  so  delicate  and  back,  and  around  him;  his  mother,  so 

inviting,  he  tried  to  catch  them,  and  in  poor  and  so  hard-working,  how  well  he 

this  pursuit  he  forgot  for  a  moment  his  remembered  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 

q)iritual  booty.    Fragrant  blossoms  were  when,  as  she  lay  speechless  and  almost 

showered  around  him,  the  power  of  evil  dead  in  their  little  room,  he  placed  the 

was  not  potent  enough  to  scatter  these;  Bible  near  her  lipsl  a  world  of  love,  a 

they   burned   Mephistopheles   as   they  mothers  anxious  love,  lay  therein;  he 

touched  him,  but  being  a  devil,  he  could  comprehended  what  she  had  once  been 

not  be  consumed;  he  struggled  among  to  him — Bodil,  his  sister,  at  the  Jutland 

the  roses,  and,  during  the  combat,  the  heath — that  faithful  kind  creature,  so 

angels  had  carried  away  Faust's  undying  amiable  and  so  affectionate  t — ^how  well  he 

pi^  and  the  spirits  of  hell  were  forced,  remembered  her  mild,  consolatory  words, 

in  mighty  wrath,  to  sink  back  to  their  when  suspected,  hurt,  and  in  a  state  of 

dark  abyss.    A  seraphic  chorus  is  heard;  almost  wild  delirium,  he  lay  miserable 

infants  who  had  died  at  their  birth  flut-  among  the  heather !    How  many  traits 

ter  over  the  plains  of  earth,  but  they  Icmg  of  her  goodness  of  heart  arose  before  him  I 

for  more  celestial  beauty,  and  wing  their  It  was  she  who  had  opened  his  eyes  to 

way  to  higher  spheres.  Spirits  of  repent-  the  beauties  of  nature,  even  on  that  brown 

ant  women  appear,  and  amidst  these  is  heath.    She,  the  sympathising  sister  in 

*Gretdien:'  she  prays  to  be  allowed  to  happy  and  in  trying  hours;  even  now  she 

join  her  child,  who  was  almost  dazzled  was  grieving  for  him,  he  well  knew,  though 

with  the  new  day;  and,  after  her,  Love  she  could  not  take  his  part  and  that  of 

wttlis  Faust  up  towards  G&acs.    Faust,  her  parents  at  the  same  timo. 

during  his  earthly  life,  has  foiled  and  His  mother  and  Bodil — ^yes,  these  two 

sinned,  but  as  his  spirit's  inclination  had  formed  the  entire  gallery  of  excellent  wo- 

always  led  him  to  seek  truth  and  good-  men,  whose  influence  he  had  ever  owned 

ness  through  the  beautiful,  he  had  a  during  the  career  of  his  life.    Little  Es- 

daim  to  be  raised  by  Love  to  the  realms  ther,  the  Jewess — she  had  indeed  started 

of  Grace.  forward  as  interesting — a  flowret  in  the 

*****  bud;  how  would  that  flower  unfold  itself? 

Such  was  Esther's  mode  of  gathering  Her  dever  programme  sketch  of  the  poem 

into  one  picture,  for  Niels  Bryde,  the  poem  of  *  Faust'  was  more  than  a  mere  effort 

of  *  Faustif  she  had  given  the  thread,  the  of  youthful  memory;  her  life,  passed  among 

connection  of  the  whole,  much  better  than  the  worid  of  books,  in  a  luxurious  house, 

manv  older  reviewers  would  have  done,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  noisy  cla- 

He  looked  with  surprise  at  the  young  mour  of  eveiy-day  existence,  gave  evi- 

girl,  who  possessed  so  peculiar  and  supe-  denoe  of  something  remarkable  in  her 

rior  a  mind,  and  who  little  resembled  mind  and  intellect     Whither  would  her 

othen  of  her  sex  and  age.    As  there  are  imagination  lead  her?     He  could  not 
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gaesa.     She  had  profited  mach  by  the  soft,   sneering   smile,    and   nnbearable 

legacies  of  various  philosophers  and  poets;  from  his  enormous  self-oonoeit,  a  ^qoalitj 

but  when  Niels  beoan  to  remark  her,  she  which  certainly  is  insufierable  to  those 

was  soaring  beyond  him,  who,  in  his  self-  who  have  a  considerable  portion  of  it 

sufficient  vainglory,  was  becoming  im-  themselves;  but  this  remark  was  not 

bued  with  the  doctrines  of  Materialism,  made  l^  Neils  Bryde. 
That  belief  which  she  had  cast  off,  wf  a       It  appeared  to  him  that  Esther  showed 

the  neatest  treasure  of  her  heart;  she,  almost  as  much  interest  in  HerrBniSE  aa 

the  Jewish  gurl,  bowed  before  the  croes^  in  himself;  he  could  not  endure  this,  now 

before  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour,  of  whom  that  she  had  some  value  in  his  ^es — ^not 

the  prophets  and  prophetic  songsoftheOld  in  the  way  of  love— he  was  too  much  of 

Testament  spoke;  He  who  came  into  this  a  spiritual  Narcissus  for  that;  but  he  could 

world,  who  taught  in  it,  and  died,  that  not  endure  it    Tet  she  was  full  of  con- 

everv  one  who  believed  in  Him  should  fidingrq;udforNielsBi7de;  there  seemed 

not  be  lost,  but  inherit  eternal  life !  to  her  to  be  but  one  barrier  between  them, 

Niels  Bryde  and  the  Israelite  grand-  it  was  that  whidi  lay  nearest  to  her  heart 

fieither  were  the  only  two  who  hSi  any  —her  fiuth;  she  appeared  to  feel  by  in- 

idea  of  Esther's  uncommon  intelligence,  stinct  that  there  their  views  were  reiy 

Her  sisters,  especially  Rebecca,  who  passed  opposite. 

for  the  clever  one  of  the  fitonily,  at  least       *0n  the  Nile  grew  the  papynis,  whose 

valued  herself  upon  being  such,  thought  leayes  formed  a  cradle  for  Moses.    How 

only  of  her  *  bad  habits;*  for  Esther  had  ridi  a  burden,  and  yet  how  poor,  compared 

an  awkward  way  of  sitting  at  table.  to  that  which  the  cross  bore ! '    So  spoke 

Amalie,  the  other  sister,  had  an  admirer  a  voice  in  her  heart  A  conflict  was 
in  HezT  ^rusz,  therefore  she  raved  about  going  on  there  between  Judaism  and 
Scandinavia.  And  who  was  Herr  Brusz?  OhristiaQity.  To  her  dear  and  excellent 
A  talented  young  theologian,  very  ortho*  grand&ther,  he  to  whom  she  had  always 
doz,  but  not  over  correct  Yes,  this  been  so  much  attached  and  so  comrouni- 
sounds  oddly,  but  such  persons  are  to  be  cative  from  hef  childhood,  she  expressed 
found.  His  hobby  was  the  greatness  and  in  trembling  accents  her  ideas  and  con- 
verdure  of  the  north.  His  raptures  about  victions;  and  spoke  of  the  new  light 
the  north  interested  Amalie.  Esther  was  which  seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  her; 
won  by  his  descriptions  of  its  grandeur;  and  the  extiaordinaiy  attraction  which 
and  Rebecca  — ^well,  it  was  the  verdure  seemed  to  draw  her  towards  Ghristiaiiity. 
that  took  her  ftncy.  Witty,  yet  trivial,  a  But  he  could  not  comprehend  her  feel- 
strange  mixture  of  contradictions  was  ings,  and  did  not  enter  freely  with  her  (m 
Herr  Brusz;  bland  and  harsh,  easy  and  the  subject  she  had  so  much  at  heart 
obstinate,  while  he  showed  himself  fiwa-  He  hoped  that,  by  his  silence,  and  by 
tical  in  his  orthodoxy,  and  bigoted  about  want  of  encouragement,  the  fiuicy  that 
bis  own  church.  His  devotion  to  northern  engrossed  her  mind  would  die  away;  that 
antiquities  made  him,  without  intending  she  would  resume  her  former  way  of 
it,  mingle  ChristianiW  and  Paganism,  and  thinking,  and  discard  those  ideas  which 
name  as  if  one  and  the  same,  Christ  and  must  lead  to  discord  in  her  family  ciivkL 
Balder,  Satan  and  Loke,  the  kingdom  of  not  to  speak  of  the  observation  she  would 
Heaven  and  Qimle,  Doom's-day  and  Bag-  draw  upon  herself  from  the  public.  He 
narokr.  was  proud  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who» 

Niehi  Bryde  perceived  often  that  this  under  all  persecutions^  through  all  ages, 
shocked  Esther,  but  it  did  not  escape  him  had  remained  a  peculiar  people — the 
either  that  she  listened  with  great  into-  chosen  of  Jehovah,  one  Qod,  great  in 
rest  when  Herr  Brusz  diBcouised  with  his  mercy  as  in  his  wrath.  The  old  ^en- 
warmth  and  vivacity  about  the  northern  tleman  looked  with  a  degree  of  anxiety, 
heroic  age,  or  recited  some  portions  of  the  almost  of  pain,  at  his  dear  gnmd-dangfa- 
*  Edda.'  He  recited  well;  and  one  evenioff  ter;  and  she  dung  to  him,  with  her  arms 
he  gave  them  an  outline  of  Njal's  *Sagar  round  his  neck,  uid  biuvt  into  tears, 
no  poet  could  have  done  it  better.  But  But  she  soon  raised  her  drooping  head, 
he  could  not  please  Niels  Biyde,  who  and  clasped  her  hands.  What  prayer 
found  fiuilt  with  his  white  and  red  com-  was  that  she  breathed?  Her  lips  ntteied 
plexion,  declared  that  he  dressed  like  a  no  sound,  but  her  spkit  laid,  *Lord 
shopman,  was  very  disagreeable  with  his  Jesus !  cast  me  not  off  T 
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EvssY  man  has  seyeral  reputations,  of  China.  Nemes  paint  the  devil  as 
He  has  a  reputation  in  the  judgment  white.  What  nas  been  our  own  re- 
of  God;  it  is  the  only  true  one.  He  putation  abroad  ?  Take  it  only  as  it 
has  another  in  his  own  judgment;  appears  to  our  nearest  neighoours. 
this  is  generally  the  fals^t  of  alL  With  the  French,  till  not  very  long 
Other  reputations  he  has,  as  in  the  ago  (with  those  of  them  at  least  who 
judgment  of  his  Idndr^  and  in  form  their  opinions  from  novels,  the 
that  of  his  neighbours:  ii  he  have  theatres,  and  the  newspapers,  as,  how- 
somewhat  emerged  from  obscurity,  in  ever,  the  great  majonty  of  them  do^ 
that  of  his  townsfolk  And  in  pro-  this  count^  was  nothing  better  than 
portion  as  a  man  is  known  through  the  *i)erfide  Albion,'  and  every  one 
the  concentric  circles  in  which  he  among  us  had  his  peculiar  eccentricitv. 
stands,  will  his  different  reputations  Whereas,  we  ourselves  are  perfectly 
increase  in  number,  and  the  more  dis-  certain  that  we  have  unfortunately 
similar  will  they  become,  till  he  who  only  too  much  sameness  of  personiu 
is  anything  but  a  hero  to  his  valet  chiuracter,  while  we  are  equally  sure, 
1^1^  DC  a  hero  to  tiie  world  of  his  that  if,  as  a  nation,  we  possess  one 
time,  while  the  same  world  shall  re-  virtue  more  than  another,  that  virtue 
j;ard  as  very  odious  him  who  is  the  is  acompoundoffrankness  and  fidelity, 
beloved  of  his  family.  At  last,  for  all  But,  thou|^  the  opinion  held  by  one 
who  leave  a  name,  posterity  fixes  a  oountty  of  another  may  be  very  erro- 
reputation  which  prooably  contradicts  neous,  it  is  sometimes  useM  to  consider 
all  the  previous  ones,  though  it  is  it,  just  as  an  individual  may  profit  by 
also  proDable  that  in  most  cases  it  knowing  the  opinion  held  of  him  by 
will  De  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  others,  though  it  may  be  an  unfair 
them.  one.      We  may  not  be  absolutely 

So  it  is  with  nations  too.    Very  bound  *  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 

differently  has  any  nation  been  re-  us,'  yet,  by  ascertaining  how  they  do 

puted  by  itself,    by   contemporary  see  us,  the  light  in  which  we  see  our- 

nations.  and  bytne  nations  that  have  selves  may  be  corrected    And  what 

come  aner  it   We  hear  of  Punic  faith,  is  true  of  us  as  a  nation  holds  with 

but  not  of  Roman  rapacity;  we  may  regard  to  the  great  men  amongst  us, 

be   pretty   sure  that  if  none   but  upon  whom  we  as  a  nation  are  wont 

Cartnaginian  records  had  come  down  to  look  in  a  conventionally  determinate 

to  us,  we  should  have  heard  of  Roman  way.    It  is,  therefore,  not  uninstruc- 

moderation   in  an  ironical,   and   of  tive  to  compare  the  judgment  passed 

Punic  faith  in   the  natural  sense,  hj  a  foreigner  on  some  of  our  more 

lions,  it  has  been  well  known  since  distinguished  men,  with  the  estimate 

the  days  of  .^op,  would  sculpture  which  has  been  sBnenilly  formed  of 

otherwise  than  men  do.    The  Chinese  them  by  their  felfow-countiymen;  for 

think  all  the  world  that  is  not  China  in  what  cases  the  foreimer^s  nation- 

so  insignificant  in  comparison,  that  ality  and  foreisn  prijufices  are  oon- 

they  put  it  into  a  comer  of  their  maps  oemed,  we  shaul  hear  the  otJier  side 
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of  the  question  from  that  which  we  The  book  was  published  some  dozen 
ourselves  are  disposed  to  take,  while  years  ago  in  parts,  each  ^^at  contain- 
in  the  cases  in  which  his  nationality  ing  a  sketch  of  some  distinguished 
and  prejudices  are  not  concerned,  we  personage  of  the  present  times,  except 
shall  probably  have  from  him  a  judg-  m  a  few  cases,  in  which  two  or  even 
ment  more  impartial  than,  contempo-  three  parts  were  devoted  to  one.  The^ 
raucously  at  least,  can  be  expected  to  whole  was  completed  in  ten  volumes 
exist  at  home.  We  may,  in  fact,  by  of  twelve  parts  each,  and  thus  the 
regarding  a  foreign  judgment  of  the  '  G^ery*  exhiUts  in  all  about  a  hun- 
kind,  anticipate  to  some  extent  the  dred  portraits.  'All  the  eminent  per- 
judgment  which  ultimately  will  be  sonages  of  the  epoch,  in  France  and 
formed  by  posterity.  At  all  events  abroad,  figure  in  it' — so  at  least  says 
such  a  comparison  will  tend  to  correct  the  advertisement  of  the  publisher, 
in  some  cases,  in  others  to  fortify.  But,  as  might  indeed  be  anticipated^ 
our  own  opinions,  and  w€i  here  propose  we  find  amongst  these  'illustrious 
to  offer  some  materials  towards  insti-  opntemponuries*  personages  whom  we 
tuting  one.  And  a  work  at  present  should  scarcely  nave  expected  to  see 
before  us  will  exactlv  suit  our  pur-  qualified  as  illustrious,  while  others 
pose.*^  It  is  written  by  an  intelligent  who  seem  to  us  well  deserving  of  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Louis  de  Lomenie.  place  have  not  found  one.  Indeed, 
He  calls  himself  on  his  title-page  '  un  so  arbitraiy  is  the  selection,  that  the 
homme  de  rien*— a  man,  that  is,  with-  mere  list  is  a  puriosity.  To  give  that 
out  any  pretensions,  or  as  who  should  here  would,  however,  be  beside  ouf 
say, 'aNobodv/butifheisthusanony-  present  purpose^  and  we  shall  only 
mous  and  modest,  the  internal  evidence  indicate  in  passmgthe  proportion  in 
afforded  by  his  book  shows  his  views  to  which  those  who,  according  to  the  ad- 
be  worth  considering  as  his  own,  while  vertisement,  constitute  all  the  emi- 
the  circulation  it  has  attained  would  nent  personages  of  the  epoch,'  are 
seem  to  prove  that  they  are  somewhat  distributed  among  different  countrie&i 
extensively  accepted  by  others.  It  is  as  follows: — 


Two  Egyptians. 
Two  Spaniards. 


Eleven  Grermans.  I  Two  Russians.  I  Two  Swedes. 

Six  Italians.         |  Two  Poles.       |  Two  Greeks. 

Two  Americans  (Mr  Fenimore  Cooper  and  General  Jackson). 

One  Turk  (Reschid-Pacha). 

One  Arab  (Abd-el-Kader). 

One  Hebrew  family  (the  Rothschilds). 

To  which  are  to  be  added  the  seven  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.     W^ 

of  our  own  countrymen,  the  notices  of  have  to  premise,  however,  that  the 

whom  are  now  particularly  before  us.  author  is   very  liberal   of  remarks 

All  the  others,  or  about  three-fifths  of  which  do  not  immediately  concern  thci 

the  whole  number,  are  Frenchmen,  particular  sulrjects  of  his  notice,  and 

with  the  exception  of  *  Georges  Sand,  that  into  these  we  shall  occasionally 

who   is   a    Frenchwoman   (Madame  follow  him;  it  entering  in  fact  intd 

Dudevant).  and  the  only  woman,  by  our  purpose,  that  his  general  views 

the  way^  whom  the  author  has  thought  fully  as  much  as  his  biographical  notes 

fit  to  mclude.    The  seven  eminent  should  be  considered  by  us. 

personages  who  have  been  selected  We  bcjgin  with  Welungton.    For 

from  the  British  Isles  ar&  Wellington,  if  there  is  any  one  of  our  great  men, 

Scott,  Moore,  PeeL  O'GonneU,  Lord  whose  character  we  might  expect  to 

Brougham,  Lord  PmmerstoiL  and  Lord  find  estimated  by  a  Frenchman's  pre- 

John  RusselL    And  the  sKctches  of  judices,  in  a  way  fundamentally  dif- 

these  we  now  propose  to  take  up  one  ferent  froiii  that  in  which  it  is  esti- 

after  the  other,  beginning  with  that  of  mated  by  our  own,  that  one  is  the 

victor  at  Waterloo.    And  that  antid- 

*  *  GhUerie  des  Contemponuns  tlltistres.  pations  SO  natural  are,  to  a  certain 

Par  «n  Honune  de  Bien.    Paris,  1842-44.'  extent,  realised  by  our  author's  Ian- 

which  haa  created  some  aeoMtion.    (2  vola.    theother  hand,  we  must  observe,  that 
8to).  he  IB  far  from  jommg  in  such  vulgar, 
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and  stupid,  and  insincere  depreciation  feeling  that  mere  fortune  will  not  suf- 
of  Wellington's  claims  to  greatness,  as  fice  to  account  for  Wellington's  un- 
it has  been  thought  by  many  of  the  paralleled  career  of  uninterrupted  vie- 
more  foolish  among  Frenchmen  to  be  tory,  our  author  returns  to  a  more  im- 
a  proof  of  fkatriotism  systematically  to  p(u*ti^  tone,  and  balances  his  previous 
indulge  in :  indeed,  he  has  himself  well  assertions  by  the  paragraph  which  con- 
pointed  out  that  for  their  self-esteem  eludes  his  introductory  remarks  as  fol- 
to  do  so  is  simply  suicidal  in  it,  since,  lows: — 

as  he  truly  says, '  in  pursuing  such  a  » i^  ^viewing  the  military  and  poUtiaU 

^v'stem  towards  an  enemy,  there  is  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— m  tum- 

much  less  merit  in  vanquishing — much  ing  over  those  twelve  volumes  of  despatches 

more  shame  in  being  vanquisned.*  which  embrace  the  history  of  hia  campaigna 

StiU  our   'homme  de  rien'  hints  !?;i''{l!V£!TS'^*-   f   "^''"^ 

i^Tof^  \.i^<>^i«  i«;o  r^.^i'^;^^  *i»«4.  ixT-^i  •"^  "^  France— one  la  from  the  very  fint 

pretty  broa^y  his  opmion  that  Wei-  gtruck  with  that  firmness,  that  perseveiance, 

bngton  owed  all  his  successes  less  to  and  thint  impCTtnrbable  aang-froid  which 

great  genius  than  to  good  luck,  while  distingnish  him;  we  are  forced  to  admit 

we,  on  tiie  contiury,  are  generally  dis-  *****  Napoleon  was  very  severe,  not  to  say 

posed  to  beHeve  that  no  man  trusted  y»i^  '"^JV^-  ^  t^J  ^"^  ^  ^""^"^^  ^ 

Ap  Ai.M/1    1^0    ♦^    «/vr^    i„y»i,       p«4.  ^^^^  mwiii  for  him,  he  has  always  been  able 

or   owed    leas    to    good    luck.      But  ^  maintain  himself  on  a  level  wi\h  hia  for- 

fortune   is  your  Frenchman  s   great  tone;  and  that,  if  we  do  not  see  in  him  one 

divmity;  she  is  the  divinity  at  least  to  of  those  rare  geniuses  which  dominate  and 

which,  if  he  takes  credit  to  himself  "^^  ^P  '^  <^»  he  is  at  least  a  man  of  great 

for  every  success  that  comes  his  way,  ^^^rT^!?  |"  legitimately  earned  a  great 

be  never  fails  to  ascribe  every  reverse :  ^^"^^         ^  '^' 

every  def(»t  in  the  field,  for  instance,  After  this  judgment,  the  author  comes 

heaooountB  for  with  his  consolatory  to  his  historical  facts.    He  sketches 

test  la  fortwie  de  la  guerre;   and  Wellington's  achievements  in  India, 

thjM,    Wellington  too  has  his  star !  but  with  a  light  hand;  his  PeninsulaJ 

«ud  Napol^n,  towards  the  close  of  campaigns   scarcely  more  minutely. 

m  last  battle.    And  thus  too   our  As  tnus: 
author — *  in  the  armorial  bearings  of 

the  noble  duke  we  read  this  motto,  'i  ^  engagement  with  the  troop«  of 

r;w»^'.  A^«<«.^  ^«%^^.      T^^v^  «r>wio  Sotdt  took  place  at  Aolica;  some  days  after- 

>  irti^/or<tt»Mi  com«.     If  the  words  ^^r^s,  at  Vimiera,  WeliTsley  foroed  him  to 

were  true— if  virtue  and  good  fortune  retire  precipitately  on  Liabon.* 

alwavB   went    together,    Wellington  *Somt,  left  to  himself,  and  deprived  of 

should  be  enormously  virtuoua*   And  the  co-operation  of  Victor,  was  surprised  at 

then,  after  admitting  that,  ' during  ^^5^i'?>i??«^i?' K""?^-'^       ^  v 

f  wonw  t'^o^o  ^f  ^orW/^iii'Twlf /^n  «i^«^  He  delivered  to  Marshal  Victor  and  Kmg 

t^  enty  years  of  war,  Wellmgton  alone  j^geph  the  uncertain  batUe  of  TaUvera:  oi 

csould  say  that  never  did  defeat  or  either  side  they  chanted  victory.' 

rout    dishonour    his   standard,*    he 

adds, '  without  having  received  from  In  a  wav  as  summary  he  dismisses  the 

nature  that  audacity  of  inspiration,  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  *  before  which 

that  sacred   fire,  which   constitutes  Mass^na  recoiled  in  astonishment;* 


..„„.^  this  way  to  have  possessed  *auda-  trenches:'  that  of  Badigos,  ^^i^v^v^- 
city  of  inspiration'  ana  the  like,  is  the  perienced  a  like  fate:'  and  'the  cele- 
u^ual  course  followed  with  repurd  to  brated  battle  of  the  Arapiles ' — of  Sa- 
Wellington  bv  continental  critics,  and  lamanca,  as  we  call  it — '  where  ho 
wc  shiul  only  say  of  it,  that  since  (Wellington)  beat  Marmont,  that  able 
audacity  seems  necessarily  to  imply  a  general,  who,  however,  was  so  con- 
certain  decree  of  trusting  to  chance,  stantly  unfortunate.'  Fortime,  again, 
aud  since  tne  want  of  it  m  any  man  of  course !  Of  the  failure  at  Bui^os 
would,  therefore,  &Tgae  that  he  never  it  is  saicLthat  ^Wellington  wasretained 
trusted  to  chance,  it  is  rather  singular  before  the  citadel  of  that  town,  with 
that  in  the  same  breath  they  should  all  his  army,  by  a  hundred  French  or 
«ay  of  Wellington,  that  he  was  con-  so  (par  une  centaine  d'hommes  com- 
btantly  indebted  for  his  triumphs  to  mand^parrintr^pideg^n^ralfrangais 
chance  alone.  Dubreton).'  and  tnen  the  author  gets 
Once  more,  however,  with  an  uneasy  rid  of  Hnat  brilliant  campaign  of 
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1813-14,  which  is  now  Wellington's  linrton's  addresses  may  be  reduced  to  thi»— 

fairest  title  to  glory,'  by  saying,  *I  "You  are  well  dothed,  well  paid,  wdlfed: 

^««^4.  i,«««  ««♦«-  i^tJi  «n  ♦v»«o^  ^t^^  he  of  7^^  ^'^o  <loes  not  do  his  duty  shall  be 

cannot  here  enter  mtodl  these  opera-  hanged."    Add  to  this  the  ezactoess  of  a 

tions,  from  the  day  of  Vittona,  so  dis-  merchant,  a  love  of  order  carried  into  the 

astrous  for  our  arms,  up  to  the  inde-  merest  trifles,  and  the  most  scraimloiis  re- 

cisive  battle  of  Toulouse.'    With  re-  spect  for  all  those  poor  little  rights  which 

card  to  this  last  battle,  which  here  ^"  »?.  ^'^  tramples  under  f&ot.    This 

t«  :«  «,^«4.^«4. 4.^  .»«n  «<«  ;n/io.^;o;^A  ^*;«  generalissimo  of  three  armies  draws  up  oo- 

he  IS  content  to  call  an  mdecisive  one,  f^^^^  ^^  g         ^  ^^  ^e  were  Bar^me,  and 

he  mdeed  refers  us  to  his  Life  ot  boult  digtaibutes  to  each  of  his  divisions  blame 

in  another  livraison,  where  we  find  it  and  praise,  and  its  quota  of  great-coata  and 

called  a  *  last  victoiy '  of  the  French,  shoes,  of  provisions  and  ^y,  at  the  same 

and  one,  moreover,  which  Soult  had  *i™e  ^^  ^  ^^  »™«  ^*»e- 

gained  'with  only  26,000  men  to  op-  The  author  next  notices  an  extract 

pose  to  90,000  Enghsh.'    This  is  much  from  a  despatch  in  which  Wellington 

mdeed.    But  the  ^neral  veracity  of  complains  that  the  government  at 

our  'homme  de  nen*  must  not  be  home  left  him  without  supplies,  and 

judged  ofsuch  a  specimen  of  it:  French  ^^^  that  he  cannot  go  out  of  his 

bulletins,  ofl&cial  and  non-official,  are  bouse  without  being  publicly  beset 

well  known  to  possess  a  peculiar  pri-  ^d^  demands  from  creditors  asking 

vilege.  the  money  due  to  them.   As  to  which, 

But  now  we  come  to  a  paragraph  the  PVenchman,  ingenuously — 

which  we  shall  present  entire: —  ,  „,  ^  ,  .,  ^  tit  «.  _. 
.  ,  ,  *  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  Please  to  remember  that  Wellington  was 
*A11  this  part  of  the  despatches  relative  to  then  in  an  enemy's  country '  [the  despatch 
the  Spanish  and  French  campaigns  is  of  the  ^^s  dated  from  Fnnce],  *  with  nearly  100,000 
highest  interest  for  the  appreciation  of  the  inen  under  his  commuid;  call  to  mind  the 
relative  qualities  of  the  noble  duke.  A  sin-  ^j^y  jg  which  certain  of  our  generals  paid 
ffular  man  of  war  is  this.  He  is  neither  a  their  debts  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  you  will 
bold  adtn-eur  like  Murat  or  Ney,  nor  a  dar-  perhaps  find  something  odd  in  this  con- 
ing strategist,  rich  in  expedients  and  rt-  queror,  who  conceals  himself  in  his  house  to 
sources,  like  Soult  or  Massdna.  Still  less  is  escape  from  Uie  creditors  of  his  army. ' 
he  a  man  of  an  epic  head,  fertile  in  gigantic 

and  sudden  creations,  after  the  manner  of  This  brings  the  author  to  notice  the 

Napoleon.    He  is  simply  the  most  English  strict  discipline  maintained  by  Wd- 

general  of  the  three  kmgdoms.    .Phlegm,  ^jj^^  whUe  in  France;  and  he  tells 

rn:Sm"SL^»r^&^Xute  SK^ 

but  never,  or  almost  never^  delivers  it.    He  neighbourhooa  Of  iSayonne,  Who  com- 

ia  sometimes  spiritless  or  imprudent  in  at-  plamed  to  him  about  a  mare  and  a 

tack,  but  he  is  alwajrs  admirable  in  resist-  fowling-piece  pillaged  from  him  by 


It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  those  twelve  homte,    mforming  him  that  mcjuines 

enormous  volumes,  consecrated  entirely  to  had  been  made^  but  hitherto  without 

militar^r  operations^  the  word  oiof^does  not  effect,  and  inviting  him  therefore  to 

apijear  in  amngle  mstanoe.    To  Wellington  come  to  head-quarters  himself,  in  Older 

l^^.V"5;?;iS^,r*JSo^Tf?S:  tohelpthecomnmder-in-cWefmfte 
harangue;  nor  has  he  the  subUme  simplicity  Search  he  WM  still  making  for  the 
of  Kelson,  who  contented  himself  with  sav-  missing  quadruped  and  gun. 
ing  to  his  sailors  an  hour  before  the  battle  And  now,  after  briefly  noticing  the 
of  TrafiUaar,  '^  England  expects  every  man  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  author  comes 
to  do  his  duty.  |.^  Waterloo;  he  adverts  to  the  con- 
We  might  here  interrupt  our  author,  flicting  opinions  as  to  the  battle,  and 
to  explain  to  him  that  we  of  this  then  delivers  his  own  as  follows.  To 
coimtry  seek  and  find  our  glory  in  appreciate  it  as  coming  from  a  French- 
doing  our  duty;  but  this  is  a  thing  man,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
not  easily  to  be  made  intelligible  to  France  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  hold 
Frenchmen  in  general;  those  of  them,  that  tiie  battle  of  Waterloo  was  one 
it  may  be  added,  who  are  possessed  of  *  lost  by  the  French  and  gained  by  the 
'epic  neads'  never  can  be  brought  to  Prussians:' — 

^^^i'*''*'^    Butwecontinue  .  what,  however,*  certain  is,  that  the  Bng^ 

our  extract:  1^1.1^  ^^^^  inferior  in  number'  ^e  ia  the 

The  substance  of  all  the  Duke  of  Wei-  only  French  author  we  know  of  wno  admits 
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thus  frinkly  this  inferiority  in  number),  certainly  neitheryerybrilliant  HOT  very 

*Btt8tain6d,  withoat  giving   way,    f&r  fire    profound: 

hoan,  according  to  some,  and  for  seyen,  ao-  ^ 

cording  to  others,  the  desperate  attacks  of  *  To  sum  up,'  he  savs,  *  when  the  Duke  of 

the  best  troops  in  Europe,  commanded  by  Wellington  dies,  England  will  haye  to  r^pret 

the  greatest  captain  of  modem  times.    Na-  her  greatest   militarr  genius  since  Marl- 

poleon  himself  said  at  St  HeleniL  that  the  borough:  and  if  she  does  not  lose  in  him  a 

Anglish  were  admirable.    He  indeed  adds,  great  political  one,  she  will  certainly  lose  a 

that  the  dispositions  of  Wellington  were  great  character.' 

pitiable.    But  how  could  troops,  whatever  .-,          .,      ^v  i        /•  frr  ii>   _l 

mi^ht  hare  been  their  valour,  placed  in  a  rrom  the  Duke  01  Wellington  we 

bad  nosition,  and  commanded  by  a  bad  ge-  now  pass  to  a  veiT  different  'great 

nerai,  resist  for  a  whole  day  the  repeated  character/thelateMrDANIELO'OON- 

**5^'*;;f//?"®!T^V'"I?^^"'j*^?"'''^^  NELL.    And  the  sketch  offered  to  ua 

SLu^vL'^^^f  ^n":^!^ ^^^^^^^  ^y  tj^«  Flinch  author  is  itself  of  quite 

all,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  Prussians  »  different  character.     Instead  of  prfr- 

came  up,  the  Scottish  regiments  had  allowed  senting  to  us,  as  in  the  former  case, 

themselves  to  be  decimated  aaaio-  and  again  the  personality  of  the  man,  he  here 

wittiout  losing  a  foot  of  ground;  and  that  the  aims  at  portraying  the  social  and  po- 

s:^«3'rx?:s^t.'A^tS't^  "«fi  '^^  ot-*  j???*^-,,  ^^^ 

of  La  Haye-Sainte,  had,  ahnost  as  soon  as  ^^^^  ^^n  Mr  O  Oonnell,  is  hl» 
they  were  gained,  been  lost  again.'  theme, 
rm-  1-.  1.  1.  n  j  There  has  always  been  in  France  a 
The  events  which  followed  are  too  vast  deal  of  sympathy  for  Ireland,  and 
muTersally  known,  says  our  author,  for  a  vast  deal  of  ignorance  regarding  her. 
him  to  dwell  upon  theni.  He  alludes,  The  ignorance  is  natural  enough  in  a 
however,  to  the  execution  of  Ney.  re-  people  who  scarcely  ever  travel,  and 
marking,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  ^ho,  as  regards  second-hand  informa- 
Wellington  for  his  declining  to  inter-  tion,  seldom  care  to  inform  themselves 
fere  in  the  matter,  may  have  been  as  to  foreign  countries  from  any  better 
valid  ones,  and  that  at  all  events  his  or  other  source  than  their  newspapers, 
character  will  not  permit  of  a  doubt  The  sympathy  has  been  natural,  too, 
as  to  the  good  faith  in  which  he  mve  inasmuch  as  any  country,  so  long  as  it 
them.  But  Wellington,  he  adds,  there  preserves  a  hostile  feeling  to  another, 
missed  a  fine  opportunity  of  being  will  always  have  a  kindness  for  what 
grand.  And  then  he  alludes  to  what  it  thinks  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  its 
Be  calls  *  a  fact  which  has  never  been  enemy.  This  sympathy,  which  for  so 
contradicted'— namely,  that  *  Welling-  long  a  time  was  but  too  well  merited, 
ton  was  the  principal  cause  of  Na-  however  much  it  might  really  spring 
poleon's  hard  captivity,'  and  that  he  from  selfishness  and  be  attended  with 
it  was  who  'pointed  out  the  frightful  ignorance,  still  exists  in  a  high  de- 
rock  of  St  Helena.'  By  the  side  of  gree  now  that  it  is  no  longer  called 
this  supposed  enormitv  he,  however,  for.  The  relation  of  Ireland  to  Eng- 
places  the  certain  one,  that  the  great  land  is  still  thought  in  France  to  be 


emperor,  on  his  death-bed,  and  about  similar  to  that  of  Poland  to  Russia; 

to  appear  before  his  God,  fell  so  low  and  to  this  day  many  Frenchmen  ac- 

as  to  inscribe  in  his  testament  the  tually  look  upon  Mr  Smith  O'Brien 

name  of  the  man  who,  in  1818,  had  as  a  hero,  and  on  John  Mitdiell  as  a 

attempted  to  assassinate  his  enemy'—  patriot    And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that 

Wellington,  that  is  to  say.    *  Of  these  the  sketch  before  us  is  written, 

two  facts  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  The  author  begins  at  the  beginning: 

more  melancholy,'  adds  our  author,  ,^      .     ,        v     tAi.            j 

not  a  Uttle,  we  mu«t  «iy,  to  our  bot-  h.p?~,&S'^'  J^TSl^"^ 

Pl'l'Be.  l^^m  of  the  sea.' 

And  here  he  virtually  concludes  his 

sketch,  for  the  remaining  years  of  These  islands^  of  course,  were  Bri- 

Wellin^n's  life,  though  the  author  tain  and  Ireland, 

was  writing  more  than  a  quarter-of-  *The  one  and  the  other  haTe  reoeiTedfrom 

a-century  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  nature  the  same  verdant  attire,  the  same 

are  galloped  over  in  four  pages.    The  luttnial  resoorces,  the  same  rich  and  fertile 

only  thing  worth  notidng  in  these  is  "^'' 

the  concluding  remark,  and  even  it  is  This  settled,  he  jumps  to  the  sue- 
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cessive  inyasionB  of  the  two  islands  no  other  force  tban  his  powers  of  oratory,  bu 

by  the  Normans,  and  the  union  of  arrived,  in  spite  of  a  maw  of  represalve  laws, 

them  under  one  <a-own.  **  ftmnding,  beside  the  legal  one,  a  govern- 

*uoiu  iuxxAs>L  vuo  VA  V  **  u.  ^^^^^  ^f  which  ho  himself  is  the  sapreme  and 

*  From  that  moment,'  says  he  then,  'their  absolute  head;  represent  to  yourself  an  in- 
destiny  no  longer  offered  bnt  an  odious  con-  fluence  which,  standing  on  so  frail  a  basis 
trast'  u  popular  &vour.  has  ^et  passed  through 

.  ,  twenty  years,  ana  is  still  increasing  every 

And  that  contrast  he  proceeds  very  day,  an  influence  such  as  never  was  oefore, 

vividly  to  enlai^  upon.  which  extends  itself  everywhere,  although 

But  this  sketch  was  written  in  1842,  i*«  "«!»*■  *"  written  nowhere,  which  is  ex- 

and  things  have  changed  indeed  since  ^J^  before  all  the  world,  yet  wWiout  any 

IvTlL  ^?i,«i   ♦i,.»JftSr^«r—  ;«  c^^iA  o^«^  means  of  action  than  the  distribution 

then.    What,  therefore,  was  m  some  ^f  praise  or  bUme;  a  power  which  has  iu 

measure  true  at  that  tmie,  wants  ac-  civil  list  paid  before  the  lawful  taxes  are, 

tuality  at  the  present;  and  that  want  which  itself  levies  taxes,  and  which  gives  ad- 

of  actuality  destroys  in  a  great  degree  ▼ic*  ^ore  powerful  than  laws,  and  which 

the  interest  which  might  otherwise  be  "nanages,  by  the  finger  and  the  eve,  so  to 

^^^Ur^  !.«.  I,;-  ^^-Z^*^^^  ^^^^^r^^^4-  ppeak,  seven  millions  of  men.    Behold  this 

excited  by  his  comparaUye  statement  ^i^Jiator  between  Ireland  snd  England;  that 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Insli  question,  ia  to  say,  between  the  slave  impatient  of  hU 

as  it  was  then,  has  already  gone  so  bondage,  and  alwajrs  readv  to  rise  in  revolt, 

completely  out  of   date,   that    even  ^nd  the  master,  tired  of  concession,  and 

O'Connell  himself  is  now  in  one  point  ^^^^  ^^  irritation  uito  violence.    Behold 

..r^^«*»ii  v,,4>  ^^^,.^^4.4.A,«     'ur^a^./w^i.r  this  man  teaching  the  slave  how  he  is  to 

ofviewallbutforgotteiL   We  scarcely  make  up  in  ruse  fSr  what  he  wants  in  force, 

reahse  at  the  present  day  the  condi-  how  he  is  constantly  to  threaten,  and  never 

tion  in  which  things  were  not  so  long  to  attack,  and  how,  in  a  state  of  chronic  but 

ago,  when  agitation  seemed  positively  pacific  sj^tation,  he  shall  keep  on  the  exact 

the  normal  state  of  Ireland,  and  when  P«^^  *ffi*ft\.^^  «J^?«  ^°* 

4.i»«  «/«;4.»4-r.*  -n-Ao  i^wxL-^wi  »inU«  <ar;4-ii  an.  insuTrcction ;  behold  him  now  temfymg  the 

the  agitator  was  looked  upon  with  so  ^^^  ^^  ^U  outbursts  of  speich,*^and 

much  misplaced  hope  by  the  great  ma-  now  singing  his  praises;  now  sesticulating 

joritv  of  his  countrymen,  and  with  so  in  public  like  one  possessed,  ana  now  paying 

mucn  unnecessary  fear  by  a  laige  pro-  his  court  in  full  oonrt-dress;  now  quibbling 

portion  of  us  Saxons.    For,  as  regwda  «  an  advocate,  and  now  thundering  as  the 

Mr  O'ConneU  himself,  never,  m  so  tnbune;  muting^  m  enormow  proportions 

Ml  y  yjvuAM^iXA   uA±u^  *,   «»»*.!,  *««v  ^^^  ^^^  opposite  qualities  both  good  and 

short  a  tune,  did  so  much  populanty.  y^^  cunning  and  fiimkness,  prudence  and 

and  so  much  odium,  change  mto  all  violence,  energy  and  subtlety,  dignity  and 

but  total  oblivion;  while,  as  to  Irish  groaness,  the  most  elevated  ideas  and  the 

turbulence,  never  did  so  much  explo-  ™<**  vulgar  declamation;  and  mixing,  al- 

rive  p«wer  evapomte  so  harmlea^^^  'Z'^.^^^  ^ivS",^ttLe".^ 

^nd  thus,  while  the  mstoncal  lesson  ^^^  jo^e  of  his  native  country.' 
will  ever  be  an  important  one  to  study,        r^        ^i.      -i.     -n  i_        v 

the  interest  of  the  story  ceased  to  the  ,,xP"i?^*^^^'  i*  will  have  been  seen 

general  mind  when  we  got  to  the  end  i^^^'^^^.^^?"^.^^  close,  we  actuaUy 

^f  ^1^  -  have  abridged  this  passage  somewhat, 

Nevertheless,  some  extracts  from  »?,  ?«  ^  ^^^  ^h  ^  Ijofiwble,  intelli. 

this  sketch  are  worth  quoting,  were  it  S^^H  is  rather  rhetoncal  m  his  Ian- 

merely  as  curiosities.  Take,  in  the  first  guage.    There  is,  however,  we  think, 

place,  the  foUowing  picture  of  O'Con-  ^l  ^  ^^^  JK**  apprecuition  in 

nellas  he  was  inliis  noonday;  it  is  what  he  says.    The  event,  neyerthe- 

indeed  a  curious  one,  and  all  the  more  f^ss,  has  proved  that  he  was  mistaken 

curious  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  JP  eupposmg  t»  be  weU  founded  the 

truth  then.   The  author,  after  his  long  [ears  with  which,  according  to  bun, 

preUminaiy  discourse,  comes  to  'the  ,}^^  E"«i^*^  anstocracy  was  at  that 

fcstorical  figure  which,  though  cer-  ^^^  quaJong  because  of  Afr  OCon- 

tainly  not  of  the  most  elevated  cha-  P/i^J  *?r  thiw  he  prophesies  falsely,  as 

racter,  is  decidedly  the  most  extraor-  ^^}^,  *?™«1  0^*-—  ^ 

dinaiy  of  our  time,'  and  to  consider  it  }^  ".,?i^!i5^^  ^  favoured  by  nature 
T,«  *^JLw^/wi«  fiiiia.  *od  80  ill  treated  by  man,  that  at  this  mo- 
he  proceeds  thus.—  ^^^^  y^f^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^,^^  j^  ^^ 

*  Represent  te  yourself  a  man  who  is  developed  a  great  drama,  watehed  with 
neither  soldier,  nor  magistrate,  nor  priest,  afiright  by  the  English  aristocracy,  and  the 
and  who,  nevertheless,  m  his  pbvsi<^omy  catastrophe  of  which  will  be  terrible,  for  it 
and  in  his  acts,  has  something  m  him  of  all  will  shake  to  ite  base  the  old  edifioe  of  th« 
the  three — a  man  who,  though  disposing  of  British  constitution  1 ' 
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The  mark  of  exclamation^  we  should  foreigner  has  correct  notions  as  to  our 

say,  is  ours,  not  his.    But  now  take  a  titles  of  address,  of  courtesy,  and  of 

description  of  O'Connell  as  an  orator:  honour.    Moore's  birth  and  parentage 

*  The  ontOTieal  powen  of  O'Connell  am-  are  riven;  and  we  are  told  of  his  love 

sutmnchlflM  in  aoyeztnordinary  develop-  for  Ireland  and  the  Muses;  his  Ber- 

ment  of  thia  one  fteolty  or  that  other,  than  mudian  appointment,  and  his  duel 

in  the  combipation  of  seTenl  heterogeneons  ^th  Jefl5«y,  are  mentioned;  a  cato/- 

schoolmen,  and  eren  to  pedantry;  sometimes  works,  and  naeagre  analj^  of    lAlla 

a  rhetorician,  el<«ant^  idyUioL  and  flowery;  Bookh'  and  the   Loves  of  the  Angels, 

Bometimei  inspixid  and  patnetic,  eren  to  follow;  his  acquaintance  with  Byron 

tears;  sometimes  a  bitter  and  merciless  and  Rogers,  and  the  peculiarities  at- 

™^l*'Cm^'^n?«^^luL^^^  tending  his  memoirs  of  the  former, 

rustic:  tnxt  most  ireqaentlT  IS  ne  tne  agitator  B     j    «  1:1.1,1     f*   j 'i'__!._^_^  il 

by  profeesion;  thetfibune  of  the  peopK,  and  ««  noticed;  a  bttle  faint  cnticism  m 

of  the  Iriah  people;  that  ia  to  say,  he  com-  the  rose-water  style  is  sprinkled  over 

bines,  in  oolnesai  proportions,  Tigoor  with  the  whole;  and  men,  in  conclusion, 

bombast,  and  refinement  with  Tul^uit^;  and  ^e  are  informed  that,  'since  1837;  he 

^twf 2iA  R«  J^'^H.*?^  ^  lived  peaceably  on  his  domain  of 

o7'mcl7a^^^^^  hif  ^l%\1  Sloperton,  in  WUtshira  ne^  the  cha- 

jokes  and  omtorical  bmtalities  of  O'Connell  teau  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  his 

exceed  all  the  limits  of  the  possible'  (and  friend  of  forty  years'  standing j  and, 

here  follow  some  pretty  examples  of  them);  without  ceasing    to    occupy   himself 

i^  'ildSeSes?  hf  ^i  hf  hL"n?h1le  ^V'  music  «nf  poetry,  he  now  conse- 

iSple  for  his  'auditory,  lapig  "We  for  a  cra1U»  to  relijpous  exercises  the  greater 

thne  his  tone  of  sareasm  and  insult,  he  ani-  part  of  the  time  formerly  occupied  by 

mates,  he  exalts,  be  penetrates  himself  with  devotions  of  a  different  kind.*    But 

the  grsndenr  and  dignity  of  his  mission,  and  this  sketch  is  an  unsatisfactory  one  in 

then  Ws  huiftuage  flows  forth  pure,  ardent,  g^™  ^^y ;  and,  besides,  though  it  ac- 

^SffliSfet^'*^'  and  nsmg  to  the  ^   ociipies  moreTages  tlian  the 

mt.     1.  1      ir  r\^n       ti»   »  skctcu  of  Wellington,  the  subject  of 

Then  he  speaks  of  0  Connen  s   su-  j^  ^  ji^tle  deservid,  acconiing  to  our 

perb  power  as  regards  hwbojnng,  his  estimation,  to  be  considered  an  '  illus- 


What  we  have  Quoted  is  from  the  first  Moore's  biographer  and  '  Uterary  exe- 

editionof  the  Gallery.     Before  1845,  ^^^  ^swe  lleUevethe  phrase  goes 

when  the  second  was  publishe^  the  _lo'^  johk  Russbll 

^''h^'^f  ^'^^'''V^-   ^"^T?  ^*5  This  sketeh  opens  with  an  expkna. 

suddenly  been  much  dimmished,  and  tory  lecture  to  the  author's  countrymen 

his  opimon  of  him  considerably  modi-  ontheEnglish  aristocracy.  Wegive  the 

fied.    For  why]    The  conduding  sen-  substance  of  it,  which  ^  be  enough; 

tence  of  a  supplement  added  to  that  ^  1^^^^  already  done  sufficient  justice 

TOOond  edition  wiU  serve  to  show.  ^  ^^  ^^1-^^,^  in  the  way  of  Wording 

Here  it  is:  spedmens  of  his  styla    French  writers 

'After  having  had  a  squabble  with  the  have  often  asserted,  he  says,  that  the 

pope  h^self,  he  (OConnell)  has  poked  a  English  aristocracy  was  dying- was 

quarrel  with  France,  and  has  abenated  from  «i„j„  j„^^^      rr/  ««  4.1,^  /J2^«.«»— 

Simself  the  rery  favourable  opinion  which  already  dead.    He,  on  the  contra^, 

was  there  entertained  of  him,  by  all  sorts  of  sees,  SO  far  as  the  present  IB  concerned, 

ridioulous  speeches,  amongst  which  it  will  no  institution  in  the  world  offering, 

be  sufficient  to  mention  uiat  in  which  be  along  with  so  many  glorious  memories, 

proposed  the  rainng  of  a  foraidable  Irish  ^  much  life  and  lustre,  power  and 

brigade  for  the  restoration  of  Henry  V.'  gandeuT.      Other  aristSaicies- the 

Was  not  that  shocking?  grandees  of  Spain,  the  proud  barons 

From  0*Gonnell  we  shall  pass  to  of  the  Holy  Empire,  the  boyards  of 

his  countryman,  the  poet  MooitE:  we  Russia,  the  chivalry  of  Poland,  and 

shall  not,  however,  have  much  to  say  the  noblesse  of  France,  which  last, 

in  this  case.    The  author,'by  the  way,  when  poor,  vegetates  obscurely  in  the 

calls  him  Sir  Thomas  Moore:  Init  let  shade,  and  when  rich,  is  only  occupied 

that  pass,  it  is  but  rarely  that  your  in  spending  its  riches  stupidly— are, 
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aU  <nrer  Europey  In  a  state  of  deoom-  thounad  cituens  bawling,  and  that  is 

position:  bat  while  this  is  the  case  all  about  it    Mobs,  petitionsy  prooes- 

with  them,  in  England  the  old  feudal  sions,  are  nothing  more  than  just  the 

body,  constantly  renewing  its  yoath  si^ety-TalTes  meant  to  save  ue  con- 

by  the  intermingling  wiUi  itself  of  de-  stitational  boiler  from  bursting.    Thus 

mocratic  blood,  stands  firm  and  erect,  the  English  Grovemment  lives  and 

at  the  head  of  affiurs,  between  royalty  mores  quite  at  its  ease  amidst  external 

and  the  peoole,  assimilating  to  itself  agitation,  supported  as  it  is  by  that 

every  inoiTiaual  who  may  rise  high  mass  of  religious  and  of  politiod  tra- 

enouidi  to  be  dangerous,  and  fortify-  ditions  whidhi  is  called  the  English 

ing  tne  feeble  right  of  mere  birth  by  Constitution,  and  which  is  a  thing  at 

the  two  ri^^ts  which  in  our  day  are  one  with  the  whole  national  character 

themostincontestable—thatof  wealthy  of  the  Kngliah,    Now,  the  aristocratic 

and  that  of  ability.   The  Kngtiah  aris-  sentiment  is  the  bans  of  that  cha- 

tocracy  is,  moreover,  the  hving  ex-  lacter — it  is  a  common  ground  on 

pression  of  England's  traditions  and  which  all  parties  are  united.    Tories, 

manners;  inst^  of  struggling,  like  Whks,  RiulicaLB,  and  even  Chartists, 

the  French  aristocracy,  against  the  are  lul  aristocrats  more  or  less.    Be- 

allianoe  of  the  monarchy  with  the  publicamsm  is  in  no  favour  with  the 

people,  and  succumbing  in  that  strug-  great  body  of  the  Enj^Ugh  people--not 

gle,  the  English  aristocracy  leagued  even  with  the  Chartists, 

with  the  people  a^unst  the  derootism  «iffcwthelei^*»y8<wir  aathor  iromwhom 

of  the  IdngEL  and  drew  the  chief  profit  we  now  tr«n«Ute  tertnaUj  aauii, 'the  gnaX 

from  the  allianoe.    During  the  long  erente  which  have  agitated  Bwope  for  the 

and  glorious  domination  wmch  it  con-  last  half-ceDtory  have  not  been  without  their 

sequently  exercised,  it  was  enabled  miluenw  on  the  poUtical  and  aodal  rtate  of 

to  fashion  all  England  after  its  own  ?n«l"^   ThewirtocraticpnnciiDlehaBnn. 

image,  and  to.^uld  aU  her  institu-  S??^^tittthrotu'£it  ^^ 

tions  m  tne  spint  of  its  own:  not  con-  Between  the  two  great  fractions  of  the  bodj 

tent  with  the  possession  of  the  soil,  it  politio— the  one  of  which  wonld  &in  make 

has  connected  itself  with  the  very  es-  head  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 

senoe  of  English  society.  ^  ^""^^^  ^S"^'^^  f  5  It^'^  ^ 

u„*  4kT«^.i»  «f  l?i««»<»li  *MilA*o  /vn«.  otm  maintained  for  the  last  thirty  years  a 
But  the  mass  of  French  rwder^  our  .eries  of  obstinate  hatUea.' 
author  goes  on  to  say,  understand  no- 
thing of  all  this.  When  through  their  And  then-  as  one  of  the  combatants 
French  spectacles  they  behold  the  tu-  "^^^ !"»  distinguished  himself  in  the 
multuous  and  disorderly  party  move-  fr<"**  TsukB  throughout  that  long  oon- 
ments  common  in  England— when  they  *«**>  ^c  names  the  subject  of  hiiB  pre- 
read  of  the  furious  election-battles,  sentsketeh— 

and  all  those  processions  and  mobs,  *  The  man  of  moderation  and  of  progress,  the 

those  petitions  two  thousand  feet  long,  enemy  of  revelation,  but  the  staunch  defender 

and  covered  with  two  millions  of  sig-  «f  reMons  and  political  liberty—a  man  en- 

natures-when  they  learn  that  forty  ^^^^T^^^^^^Sa 

or  fifW  thoiwand  Chartists  have  been  ^^  EngliS^wk  by  thV^eral  terms  co*. 

marohmg  tnumphantly,  and  with  im-  nttmoTociuideAey,  and  who,  while  he  is 

punity,  through  the  streets,  cnring,  the  iUnstriooa  descendant  of  the  Bedfoids, 

The  people  are  rising  to  overthrow  owes  to  his  personal  merit  alone  the  eminent 

then-  tyrants,'  they  at  once  conclude  P*^°"7**;?H.^*  ""^Z^^^  in  the  Whig 

that  Enghind  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  l»rty.  of  which  he  is  the  leader. 

revolution,  and  that  the  List  hour  of  The  author,  we  may  renuurk,  seems 
the  aristocracy  is  at  hand  Whereas,  not  altogether  to  understand  the  mean- 
on  the  contrary,  the  fact  is,  that  Eng-  ings  of  tne  two  English  words  by  which 
liuid  never  presented  the  spectacle  of  he  thinks  to  explain  the  French  ex- 
anythinjs  else:  government  constitu-  pression ' esprit ae suite;' but,  passing 
tion,  aristocracy,  and  all  that,  live  on  over  that,  we  find  him  tradng  Lord 
capital  terms  with  the  mob.  Every  John  Russell's  parliamentary  career 
^gUsh  citLeen  has  the  ri^ht  to  bawl  from  the  time  when 
what  he  Ukes  till  he  is  tired;  and  U;  .j^—  sesdon  saw  him  rise  immssible  and 
instead  of  one  citizen,  there  are  nity  oool,  amidst  the  mnrmnrs  of  the  Tories,  with 
thousand,  why,  then,  there  are  fifty  that  Bngtiah  tenacity  which  never  grows 
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wmry,  to  n-introdooe  under  different  forms  Bobert  Peel  wm  called  to  the  post  of  Seere- 

the  BMne  motioDB,  and  to  see  them  oonstantly  taiy  for  Irdand. ' 

rejected  by  the  migority/  .                         xi.      xi..  u 

J        1.   xi    .•        1  And  here  IB  what  the  author  thinks 

down  to  the  tune  when,  ^f  Oxford: 

the  Tax  upon  Bread.  ^^^^  ^  i,  oli-bmldings,  professors,  and 

Bat  through  this  we  need  not  follow  doctrines.     Its  teaohins,  ot  a  theolo^cal 

him:   his  account,  though  it  forms  ratherthMofaworl<Uy"kw<L  iainsiifl^ 

whattoaforeignermust^avaljuble  £„«rhoVt^d'rcfeS^.tSS 
summary  of  events,  contams  nothing  himself,  so  as  to  become  what  he  now  is,  the 
in  the  way  of  recital  that  would  be  man  in  all  Borope  who  is  the  richest  in 
new,  and  little  in  the  way  of  comment  knowledge  at  once  Taried  and  profound.' 
that  would bemteresting,  to  the  Eng-  jg^^  again— and  this  is  the  only 
lish  reader.    We  may  give  the  conclu-  other  extract  we  shall  offer  from  this 
sions,  however:  sketch— is  the  author's  somewhat  flip- 
*Saoh,  in  brief,  has  been  the  political  pant  account  of  the  well-known  circum- 
existence  of  Lord  John  Rnssell:  it  is  pnro,  stances  attending  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
noble,  Md  fiur  to  look  on;,  it  hu  deservedly  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  in  1839. 
gained  for  him  the  affection  of  his  mends  '^                                 '' 
and  the  esteem  of  his  enemies.    After  a  *  He  was  on  the  point  of  forming  a  cabinet, 
ministry  of  ten  years,  not  only  has  he  not  and  this  time  with  moro  chance  of  snooess 
undergone  diminntion  by  the  exercise  of  than  in  1885^  when  the  sudden  occurrence 
power,  bnt  he  hsa  quitted  office  greater  than  of  an  odd  incident  forced  him  again  to  post- 
when  he  entered  it/  pone  his  triumph.    The  young  Queen  Yio- 
-,                    1.1^           •J  toria,  whether  it  was  that  Lord  Melbourne 
Here  we  ought  perhaps  to  remmd  our  ^as  mora  aneeable  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or 
readers  that  this  was  written  in  1842,  that  Lord  ralmerston's  crsTat  was  better 
not  later.  ^^  ^>^  ^^  Duke  of  Wellington's,  or  that 
.*•.........                     ,  she  had  some  other  reason,  did  not  like  the 

*H]s  nnvate  hfe  has  all  the  austero  and  Tories.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  thinking,  perhaps, 

simpledknity  which  characterises  his  public,  that  tbis  ropugnanoe  would  disappear  with 

And,  while  he  is  a  statnman  of  the  first  soerUinoizde  of  personages  about  the  queen, 

order.  Lord  John  Russell  is  also  a  distu-  to  which  he  attributed  it,  considered,  like  a 

guished  writer.    He  has  published  seyeral  truly  constitutional  minister,  that  he  was 

works  of  high  mterest,  but  the  names  of  justified  in  requiring  from  Her  Majesty,  be- 

which  only  lean  mdicate  here.  fore  anything  else,  Uie  dismissal  of  two  bed- 

And  then  foUows  the  short  list  of  his  ^r'^J!{^'J^'^Jt^^^ 

111.,           1      «         vt-D      ^_  cud  not  piesse  nun.     ine  queen,  prepared 

lordship  s  works,  from  his    Essay  on  ^  nndem  the  Tories,  but  not  the  samfico 

the  English  (Government  and  Consti-  of  her  likUee,  refused  peremptorily,  and  the 

tution,  to  his  tragedy,  *  Don  Carlos.*  next  da^  Sir  kobert  Peel  resided  his  powers. 

To  this  sketch  the  one  of  the  late  ^^  Melbourne  resumed  his,  and  amidst  a 

Stu  'RnniTTiT  Pkvt   farmti  a  auitfthlA  newspaper  war  of  rather  a  burlesque  de- 

blR  KOBERT  raL  lorms  »  B^itaDie  ^p^57though  worthy  of  the  suwSct,  the 

compMUon;  but  acceptable  as  it  too,  gtnigle  recommenced  more  keenly  than  erer 

and  in  the  same  way,  must  be  to  a  between  the  two  great  parties  mto  which 

foreigner,  to  us  it  affords  still  fewer  Enghind  is  diyided.' 

passages  either  for  extract  or  com-  t^.  ^  i.       j*       i-xxi           i.  «  x_ 

ment^and  we  shall  be  very  short  with  ^^*  ^^  ^f  »  }^^^  ^«  s*^.  ^ 

it     Here  is  something  more  about  from  politics  to  t^e  up  the  notice  of 

the  English  aristocracy:—  ^  illustrous  contemporary'  m  litera- 

ture:  we  place  before  us  the  sketch  of 

^  'The  BnjriJAaristoc»c7  has  this  of  pood  SiR  WALTER  ScoTT,  the  single  native 

?  K*  ^^  "ti*  K  CT'^A-^'iilX  *?;^S[;I'  of  ScotUmd  to  whom  onrhcmme  de 

it  has  never  shown  the  meanly  jealous,  .        ,         „«^wi.^    •   **!««*»    ;«    i»5- 

peerish,  and  exdusiTe  spirit  of  other  aris-  JTf*,  ^   «^^?^    *  P\«»    ^   ^ 

tocraeies:  from  whatever  region  he  may  come,  iialiery.      It  begins  as  follows  :-— 

any  ally  who  presents  himself  to  it,  is  always 

sure,  provided  he  have  power  and  ability,  to  *  In  the  age  we  live  in .  I  know  not  of  any 

be  well  received  and  adopted  by  it.    At  the  destmy  more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  Walter 

first  ghmoe  it  saw  the  advantages  it  might  Scott 

secure  in  attracting  to  itself  the  pleboan  *  To  write  books  in  which  all  Europe  finds 

champion  who  broke  his  first  lance  on  its  delij^t;  to  write  them  not  only  with  the 

side;  it  received  him  with  open  arms.    Two  fl;enios  of  the  artist  and  the  erudition  of  a 

vears  i^r,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  learned  man,  bat  with  the  uprigbtness  of 
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cause  of  one  single  page  which  oonld  tronbie  xiru      ai.          j      v                      ,  ,  . 

the  conscience  or  give  offence  to  modesty;  to  ,VVlien  the  reader  has  recovered  hk 

elerate  in  this  way  a  department  of  litera-  wind  after  these  four  sentences  (the 

tnre.u8nally  futile  and  often  pernicious,  to  second  of  which  is  a  breather  indeed), 

the  height  of  a  ^reat  historical  and  moral'  he  wiU  probably  agree  with  us  in 

teaching;  to  exercise  over  the  mind  and  on  ♦k  ;«!,;«„  4.u«i.  ^::j.    X  j               ... 

the  hea^  of  his  contemporaries  an  influence  ^^S*™?'  ^^  ??*  ^  V  aPP^eciat^wn 

of  every  hour,  and  one  ail  the  more  powerf^  ^^  ocott  s  character  and  moral  ments  is 

that  it  is  not  Ambitious,  all  the  more  use-  here  presented.    But  now  the  author. 


show  himself  in  his  life  and  conversation  the  ctt     rn    xi**      i>               i-          , 

some  man  as  in  his  book»— namely,  the  man  f^^  ^^  '^^^^  ^.  ^f  course,  his  autho< 

of  a  life  regular  and  simple  amidst  its  splen-  ^t^*  and,  following  it,  he  sketches  the 

dour;  to  prefer  the  solid  happiness  of  the  real  childhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood  of 

*^??J'"'4L*?*'^*  ""^  iV^fu  '°?'ir'*®  5''*^?^  ^i»  subject  with  considerable  neatness. 

and  the  lather,  to  all  the  foUies  of  vanity,     rn«  Qa/^^^'b  wi ««...:« ..^^    i...«...!ii...j r   « 

and  all  the  eccentricities  of  egotism;  to  perl  £o  S<50tt  s  marriage,  notwithstanding 

severe  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  ^"®  succmctness  imposed  on  him  by 

that  great  malady  of  the  illustrious  at  this  the  limits  of  his  sketches,  he  devotcs 

present  day— <A«  odoTflrfton  0/ «rf/— in  refus-  several  pages:  SA  however  was  but 

ing  the  assumption  of  his  glonr,  and  thus  to  natural,  considering  the  French  origin 

l[oTa4Tofl;»ird^^^^^  ?r*^«]^^    ll^eWicalwK 

tumthehead;toreceiveinadireotway,  and  the    northern    harper   he    dismisses 

without  deceitful  intermediation,  the  judg-  rather  too  briefly,  but  coming  to  the 

ments  of  public  opinion;  to  obsenro  from  a  appearance  of     Waverley,'  tnus   he 

distance,  in  perfect  freedom  of  spirit,  the  re-    speidcs  of  it,  and  well: 

Bultsproduoedonthat  opinion;  to  meet  praise  ,                      . 

or  censure  with  the  same  severity,  without  *  ^®  work,  being  published  anonymously, 

being  puffed  up  and  without  being  irritated:  created  but  httle  sensation  at  first;  in  a  few 

'And  at  last,  after  having  resisted  all  the  months,  however,  althouch,  as  regards  ita 

seductions  of  good  fortune,  to  find  himself  planawploi,  it  is  much  inferior  to  many  later 

suddenly  called  upon  to  struggle  with  all  romances  of  the  anther,  it  everywhere  ex- 

the  rigours  of  bad;  to  lose  in  one  day  bv  a  ^^  attention.    It  was  in  the  histoiy  of 

blow  of  hte,  as  terrible  as  unforeseen,  the  romance  a  production  altogether  new,  sneh 

fruit  of  twenty  years'  labour;  to  face  without  v&s  the  originality  of  the  characters,  such 

fear,  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  this  sudden  the   exquisite   mingling  of  sentiment  and 

transition  from  opulence  to  povertv;  to  re-  g^ety,  of  fancy  and  sound  sense,  of  the 

fuse  with  rare  priae  all  assistance,  all  service  cpmic  and  the  trade,  without  the  least  shade 

fix»m  others;  to  undertake,  with  hair  now  of  affectation,  suck  the  serious  and  profound 

white,  the  bold  enterprise  of  rebuilding  up  study  of  manners  and  history  ajr^ed  by  it, 

his  fortune — not  fur  himself,  but  from  a  such  the  purity  of  the  moral  spirit  that  per- 

feeling  of  honour  in  the  first  pl|U»,  and  for  Todod  it,  and,  finallv^  such  the  charm  of  a 

his  family  in  the  second;  to  set  himself  to  Btvle,  somewhat  negligent  indeed,  and  some- 

the  work  with  indomitable  courage,  and  to  ^hat  prolix,  but  simple,  graceful,  flexible, 

accomplish  in  four  years,  b^  Herculean  ef-  and  foil  of  animation. 

forts,  more  than  the  half  of  the  taak;  and     jj^^u.  ^^  i j»       •  •*•  xt. 

finally  to  die  at  the  work,  worn  out  in  body  ^ert  we  have  a  dlMUlSltlon  on  the 
and  mind,  but  with  the  tatisfiustion  of  motives  by  which  Scott  was  actua- 
having  bravelv  maintained  to  the  end  one  ted  in  maintaining  his  incognito  so 
of  those  hard  battles  in  which  great  hearts  care  fully  as  he  did.  It  is  thus  re- 
are  proved :                                                       anmAH  • 

•  This  truly  is  a  fidr  and  noble  life.    It  is  ^^™®° ' 

this  life  that  I  am  about  to  narrate  in  *  To  make  monev  by  writing  books  in  order 

detail    I  shall  not  extenuate  the  weak  side  to  found  a  great  bouse,  and  to  refuse,  from 

of  this  worthy  character,  too  much  imbued,  aristoeraiic  shame,  to  avow  the  means  by 

as  it  was  in  certain  cases,  with  prejudices  which  he  did  make  money,  such  I  take  to 

political  and  national,  but  in  blaming  those  have  been  the  thoughts  which  dominated 

Jirejudices,  I  cannot  forget  that  tney  nad  at  Walter  Scott.   If  he  bad  lived  in  the  twelfth 

east  the  merit  of  being  held  in  gqod  faith,  century,  he  would  have  donned  the  ooat-of- 

and  I  shall  even  avow  that  I  much  prefer  mail,  and  conquered  domains,  sword  in  hand, 

the  passions,  the  errors,  the  injustice  of  But  being  obli^,  for  want  of  a  sword,  to 

Walter  Sooti  to  absolute  indifference — to  use  a  pen,  the  instrument  appeared  to  him 

the  impassibility  of  a  Goethe,  for  instance,  not  a  very  noble  one,  and  he  nad  reoonne  to 

hiding  at  times  under  a  false  air  of  super-  it  as  he  would  have  had  recourse  to  an  eU- 

hfllnan  grandeur  the  most  paltry  egotism,  wand.' 
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The  Frenchman  seems  very  fond  of  The  author  then  alludes  to  Scott's 
this  theory,  and  shall  remain  so,  for  financial  ruin,  and  speaks  very  feel- 
anything  we  shall  say  to  demolish  it  ingly  of  the  manly  resolution  of  cha- 
It  is  true,  he  presently  qualifies  his  racter  which  he  exhibited  in  his  sub- 
opinion  somewnat;  as  thus: —  sequent  career: — 

*  One  must  not  conclade,  howeTer,  that  he  *  He  shut  himself  up  in  Abbotsford  with 
held  as  nothing  his  slory  as  a  romancist.  his  wife  and  his  Tonnger  danghter.  both  of 
.  .  .  It  is  certain  uiat  he  knew  TeiyweU  whom  were  fatally  stricken  by  the  blow, 
how  to  appreciate  the  elevated  and  serioas  which  he  for  his  part  was  able  to  support 
part  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  erudition,  with  so  much  firmness.  .  .  .  There  he 
the  power,  the  nenre,  and  the  imagination,  was  alone;  and  there,  in  that  magnificent 
which  all  were  necessaiy  to  reconstruct  the  residence,  onoe  so  resounding  with  gaiety, 
past  as  he  did,  and  that  he  felt  how  in  this  and  now  so  gloomy,  solitary,  and  desolate  as 
wav  that  homage  was  well  merited  which,  death,  in  the  same  stady,  where  formerly  he 
in  being  paid  to  him  personally,  was  paid  to  would  come  to  his  work  as  to  a  pastime  for 
the  great  artist  he  was.  Nor  did  he  conceal  an  hour  or  two  between  a  walk  and  a  shoot- 
from  himself  the  moral  value  of  his  books,  ing-party,  the  intrepid  old  man  affronted  the 
for,  though  the  art  of  being  interesting  with-  laboar  of  a  nUley-slaye — labour  worse  than 
out  being  guilty  of  impropriety,  was  in  a  that  of  a  giuley-slave;  for  it  was  his  head 
numner  natund  to  him,  and,  as  if  a  neoes-  which  was  to  perform  the  hard  laboar;  from 
sanroonsequenoe,  emanating  fron)  the  purity  that  brain,  dried  up  and  ravaged  by  grief, 
of  Lis  own  morals  and  alrections,  he  must  he  saw  himself  condemned  to  bring  forth 
often  have  felt  himself  struffiling  with  the  eveiy  dav  what  would  fiU  a  sheet  with  grace 
artistic  difficulty  of  weaving  his  plots,  of  ex-  and  wit. 

^rAouT;il'4  ISTfoHSaJnTTf  His  domeatU.  bereavements  foUow: 

decency  and  delicacy  which  so  many  other  «Q||t  he  has  scarcely  time  to  weep;  he  has 

authors  hold  so  cheap.'  lost  the  right  to  suffer:  his  pen  must  still  go 

It  was  only,  however,  in  his  study  ^^'  "^^  f  ^'^  !*  "^"^V^^SL^^^^^ 

4.1.-4.  G«««.  r«ii \;,v,o«n? ««  o«+>./M.  tortures  he  writes  '  Woodstock,  the    Chro- 

that  Scott  felt  himself  an  author.  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Canongatc/  the  *  Tales  of  a 

*  Everywhere  else  he  would  play  no  other  Grandfi^her.* '  (Here follows  a  list  of  Scott's 
part  thjm  that  of  the  baronet  Sir  Walter  other  works  prodnoed  during  this  melan- 
Sootty  one  of  the  principal  "laqd  proprietors"  choly  period.) 

2.ttSS5;  f SSWh^'w^.  V^t  AndBO  on  to  the  end.    We  Bhalleay 

lover  of  dogs  and  horses,  practising  the  fa-  no  more  than  that  the  author  here  does 

mily  virtues  and  the  duties  of  hospitality  full  justice  to  the  true-hearted  subject 

after  the  manner  of  the  medisval  chatelain;  of  ms  memoir,  and  shoWB  well  that 

loved  bv  his  .tenantry,  a&ble  and  simple  to  ^^^  f^  deserved  the  application  of 

ni^±d"hi5i'"  ^'  "  "'"^  "^^^^  the  molto  from  Shakspere  very  ap- 

™      .       .        r.    ...           ,     ..  propnately  prefixed  to  it:— 

Tuinint'  fronj  Scott s  noTels,  the  .„.,.,            ^,       ..u    i       » 

m«P  1«rVniiAT  l»  ATnori^H  ftnm  a  Hia  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 

wioc,  as  nugnt  oe  expectea  irom  a  g     j^.^  j^  ^     ^^^  ,^j„  „j^^j  ,4,^^ 

Frenchman,  makes  an  attack  upon  np 

his  '  life  01  Napoleon,'  some  parts  of  And  lay  to  all  the  world— thia  was  a  man.' 

which,  he say^ are  positively    detest-  who  follows?     'My  Lord  Baron 

able.      But,  m  truth,  some  of  the  HenriBroughametVauxdeBrougham, 

censure  is  not  wholly  unmOTted;  few,  ^        j    ^  Brougham,  quite  Siort,' 

probably,  evm  of  Scott  s  greatest  ad-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  author  tikes  care  to 

muere  would  praise  Uie  work  nnre-  ^f^^  ^  p^^^  j^^„  (a„d  he  does 

^A.  iuLlfn^  .hX*^-  ^eU)  is  to  be  pronounced  Braum,  of 

which  the  homnu  de  ««.  dbefly  rests  ^^  ^^j,  ytItlcYi  vocalisation. 

h»oondenuiataon,are  tobefound  m  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^  Brougham 

the  tone  m  which  Scott  speaks  of  Nsr  ^^^  ^^y^    reference  to  that  of  Sir 

poleon;  and  this,  m  our  eyes,  is  not  r>K^^  Pppi._ 

the  great  defect  of  the  book.    Yet,  ^^T'.        ',     . 

s^^tL^rS'itUii  fc  nnS.s:^'^itW5S"aS5tr:ti'h^ 

admits  that  m  one  respect  it  will  be  ^^  ^^  Tory  partj;  here  we  have  another  ex- 

useful  to  a  French  reader,  m  so  far,  g^^i^  ^f  {he  sagacity  with  which  the  Eng- 

namely,  that  in  it  a  history  of  the  lish  aristocracy,  Toir  or  Whig,  no  matter 

Empire  is  presented  from  an  English  which,  knows  on  a  fitting  occasion  to  open 

point  of  view,  agreeing  in  this  remark  i^  ^^^  ^  «'°i'»«»*  ™«^  ^"^  *^«  "^^"^'' 

with  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  intro-  classes, 

ductory  to  this  article.  Then,  after  alluding  to  the  case  of 
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Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  affording  a  parallel       Then  comes  Mr  Brougham's  oon- 
in  this  way,  he  goes  on:—  nection  with  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,* 


much  more  recent,  for  it  dates  from  the  Ee-  gentleman,  writing  in  1826,  finds  M. 

S^«,i2i,liS!^;K^'  ^^'^  ^^^^'k''*^^:  Brougham  '  un  avocat  de  mauvais 

by  overthrowrngthe  Tory  mmistry,  brought  *qh  »^ 

suddenly  to  the  peerage  and  the  wool8a(£  a  ^ 

member  of  the  Commons,  who  was  merely  *  With  perhaps  as  much  or  more  sdenoe  in 

an  advocate,  but  who  frankly  declared  that  him,   howeyer,  than  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly 

he  would  accept  no  office  unless  it  were  the  and   Sir  James  Mackintosh,  but  without 

Terjr  highest.    Lord  Brougham  has  thus  the  their  good  taste  and  purity  of  style.    His 

merit  of  being  the  first  patrician  of  his  manner,  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions, 

mmily.'  reminds  one  of  the  tavern.      He    has  ve- 

ru,  ♦!,;«  -r^x^*-  iv«  4.U*  -r««.  i.^  j«  ^  hemence  and   energy;  his  irony  is  bitter. 

On  this  pomt,  by  the  way,  he  ma  and  his  invectiTes  Siible;  but  even  wheil 

subsequent  note  corrects  an  error  m  he  is  pleading  a  bad  cause  (and  he  passes  for 

a  passage  he  quotes  from  Chateau-  liking  to  undertake  such),  his  audacity  to- 

briand,  in  which  the  Brougham  family  wards  the  judges  resembles  menace:  this 

is  spoken  of  as  having  been  '  noble: '—  "ises  from  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority, 

^                             ^  It  IS  tru^  but  m  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws 

*  The  father  of  Lord  Brougham,'  says  he,  that  pride  has  the  appearance  of  insolence. 

certainly  bore  the  title  of  eaqmre  (icuper).  When   he   is  examinmg  a  witness  whose 

but  that  title  does  not  implv  the  quality  of  eridenoe  embarrasses  him,  he  disdains  the 

noble;  it  is  given  in  Bngland  to  a  multitude  adroit  precautions  of  his  craft,  his  look  fixes 

of  rotwrien,  and  is  attached  to  several  f^c-  on  him  with  an  air  of  contempt,  there  is  gall 

tions,  such  as  those  of  advocate,  justice  of  in  the  sound  of  his  voice.     If  he  succeeds  in 

the  peace,  &c. ;  it  is  even  a  title  often  given  troubling  him,  the  perfidious  joy  of  his  smile 

by  courtesy  to  those  who  have  no  other.  is  painful  to  see.' 

How  the  young  Henry  Brougham  ^®°  ^®  ^^^^  ^  Broudiam  in  Par- 
studied  at  the  University  of  Edin-  liament,  where  *he  quickly  became 
burgh— how  he  there  manifested  a  ^^®  ^^  *^®  ^^^  powerful  athletes  of 
strong  taste  for  the  physical  and  ma-  *^®  Opposition,  and  the  inveterate 
thematical  sciences— how,  when  not  enemy  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet'  and 
eighteen,  he  published  in  the  Thilo-  ^^^  ^e  come 'to  the  trial  of  Queen 
sophical  Transactions*  his  *  Essay  on  Caroline,  which  is  spoken  of  at  some 
the  Flection  and  Reflection  of  light,'  length;  the  famous  story  being  given 
a  paper  of  such  merit,  that  *  it  at-  »niong  others,  according  to  which  the 
tracted  the  attention  of  competent  peroration  of  his  second  speech,  *  of  a 
judges'— how  he  at  the  same  time  grand  effect,' had  been  written  and  re- 
puraued  with  ardour  classical  studies,  written  fourteen  times.  His  efforts 
also  *  carried  on  a  Latin  correspond-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Romanist  Emancipation, 
ence  with  several  European  savafu,  ^^  Electoral  Reform,  of  Slavery  Aboli- 
read  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Milton  S?°'  •  ^^^  Reform,  and  of  Popular 
and  Dante,'  plunged  into  the  maze  of  -Education,  are  all  touched  upon,  and, 
English  Jurwprudence,  and  prepared  ?®  regards  these  at  least,  full  iustice 
himself  for  pubHc  life  by  practising  ^  done  to  the  strenuous  and  long- 
oratory  in  the  Speculative  Sodetv:  continued  labours  of  a  man  who  has 
'  a  celebrated  association  in  which  the  yorkedso  zealously  and  soefficaciously 
college  youth  of  Edinburgh  preluded  ^  ™*^y  *  ^^^^^e  cause:  several  of  his 
to  the  contests  of  the  Bar  and  the  ?K™  ^,  S?*^?^  "^  particukr  his 
Senate'— how,  during  the  short  truce  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Statesmen 
that  followed  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  ^"^  flounshed  m  the  reign  of  George 
he  visited  Paris,  and  was  presented  to  • «  «  t  .^          .  .    i     xv 

Camot  as  a  young  mathematician  of  Ir:  ^**^'  ^  ^"??^  S?**'^  °^  **"»? 

x^cMuyv  «»  «  j^'^s  **«*uixciii»i;xv/M»u  w*  ^^^^  ^  jj^  i^^  ^^  witlun  thess  few  Tears) 

the  highest  promise,  and  how  a  work  the  Editor  of  the  'Eevue  Britannique/  an 

on  the  properties  of  certain  curves  excellent  French  monthly  periodical,  almost 

opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Royal  entirely  made  up  of  articles  translated  from 

Society- is  all  duly  and  admirinifly  ^'"J  renews   and  magasines.    His   acrid 

wUl  be  seen,  that  he  treats  his  subjects  general  disposition:  we  can  personaUy  (wtifT 

mmutely  and  oonscientiouBly.  to  his  being  an  amiable  man. 
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HE.,'  and  the  much  earlier  one  en-  minutely  into  the  sketch  given  of  him 
titled  '  Practical  Observations  on  the  by  the  nomnu  de  rien^  we  should  be 
Education  of  the  People^'  of  which  suspected  of  having  postponed  it  to 
latter  our  critic  says,  that  it  is 'a  very  the  last  as  a  honne  bcuche  at  the 
remarkable  little  work,  of  which  fif tr  close  of  our  humble  entertainment,  so 
thousand  copies  were  sold,  and  whicn  amusing  does  our  author  become  in 
has  served  not  a  little  to  aid  the  treating  the  present  Premier  as  a  man 
cause  of  which  the  author  had  made  who  *  has  acquired  an  imi)ortanoe  to 
himself  the  champion:'  his  style  of  which  nothing  that  is  in  him  entitles 
oratory  is  described  as  being  'stamped  him,'  who  has  been  'made  great  by 
with  a  character  of  enereetic  and  im-  chance,'  who  has  '  never  stepped  be- 
petuous  originality,'  and  his  speeches  yond  the  limits  of  mediocn^,'  and 
as  being  amays  a  'a  composition  of  who  'sacrificed  the  French  alliance  in 
complex  periods  and  parentheses,  1840,  firom  no  other  motive  than 
which  nevertheless  fit  into  each  ruffled  vanity.'  We  shall  not,  how- 
other  without  effort,  and,  whUe  they  ever,  be  so  severe  on  the  author  as 
open  themselves  out  rather  slowly  at  farther  to  quote  his  words— we  shall 
mtj  end  by  overflowing  in  a  torrent  not  enter  upon  this  sketch  at  alL 
of  strange  but  magnificent  images  and  Doubtless,  he  has  long  ago  regretted 
of  threatening  apostrophes:'  his  career  the  tone  of  it,  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
as  Chancellor  and  in  the  House  of  reproach  a  man  with  that  which  he 
Lords  is  alluded  to,  and  we  are  told,  hais  sincerely  repented  of.  Suffice  it 
trulv  enough,  in  jMurt  at  least,  that,  to  say,  that  writmg  not  long  after  the 
in  changLDg  ms  arena  from  the  Com-  events  of  1840,  and  mistaking  the 
mons  to  we  Lords,  'he  lost  in  a  check  then  received  by  the  ^ench 
notable  degree  the  advantages  of  his  €k>vemment  of  that  day  for  a  check 
organisation,  formed  by  natiu«  as  it  received  by  France  herself,  he  is 
was  for  the  sterm  and  the  battle,'  naturally  enough  very  ui\just  in  his 
but  which  found  a  too  limited  field  of  resentment.  And  when  we  add  to 
exercise  'amidst  cold  and  disdainful  this,  that  he  relies  greatly  upon  Mr 
aristocrats,  blas^  as  to  all  sensations,  David  Urquhart  as  an  authonty,  and 
and  fonder  of  the  savoir-vivre  than  of  consequently  is  here  very  absurd  in 
Demosthenic  eloquence:  and  then,  in  his  conclusions,  and  not  very  refined 
conclusion,  we  have  aparagraph  which  in,  his  language,  we  have  probably 
we  give  entire: —  said  enough. 

We  desire,  however,  to  part  good 

•ToBumnp— LordBroaghaiD.amathemar  friends  with  M.  De  Lom^nie,  whose 

iStti,  rtatesmM,  and  orator:  Lord  Broagham  ??S*^  P™**©*  «?d  if  the  miTTOr  he  has 

veritable  liring  enc7clo|)ndia,  writmg  held  up  to  US  has  a  distortmg  flaw  m 


eridently  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  moat  i-  „«  4.^  v^   «i„^  ^    »  ^     i* 

eminent  personages  of  England,  notwith-  ^^l^  ^^  be  also  a  homTM  de  bien; 

standing  that  men  of  this  or  that  speciality  ^uicl   m    spite    ot  the    nonsense    he 

may  find  him  weak  upon  such  or  snoh  a  writes  about  Lord  Palmerston.  any 

branch  of  science.    Bat  the  potitieal  life  of  other  work  of  his  which  may  cnance 

♦W-^^i'^^^k-^Tl!  ^"^  ^°f  T'®  ^te"  to  ^all  into  our  hands  we  shaU  take 

S^SJSS^r^SL'rU^^^^^^  up  with  a  decid^  prepossession  in  ite 

times  shifted  his  gionnd,  he  has  erer  shown  i&vour.    Meanwhile  we  have  to  thank 

himself  an  impetnons  and  merciless  athlete,  him  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afford- 

it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  noble  lord  has  ed  us,  of  showmg,  to  a  certain  extent, 

n^iuf^^^a^i^i  T^^^^iJ  JTT  ^^t  ^  thought  and  said  of  us  among 

ff.^Sp^^*°gKl^pSS,t^h^^^  apeoplewhoS^wei^pcttoohigm^^ 

IS  entitled.*  not  to  be  anxious  that  m  their  turn 

they  should  respect  us,  and  whose 

Lord  Palubbston  is  the  last  of  opinion  of  us  we  cannot  but  care  to 

our  worthies,  and  if  we  were  to  go  Imow. 
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AN  AUTUMN  DAY  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  DOCTORS 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

An  autumn  day,  repreeentative  of  no-  the  teuBion  of  an  OTeratrained  brain, 
tur^  both  sunny  and  vital,  seemis  out  from  Bosellinus,  GUbert  de  Poir^  or 
of  cnaracter  with  the  litenuy  men  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  were  to  attempt  to 
the  dark  ages.  We  naturally  and  in-  draw  blood  from  a  whinstone.  Like 
sensibly  associate  the  gloomy  and  dis-  all  ^neral  conclusions,  however,  this 
mal  with  everything  appertaining  to  has  its  exceptions.  The  lon^  disputes 
them.  There  is  neither  light  nor  of  the  middle  ages  had  their  uses  in 
warmth  in  such  a  region.  We  con-  the  mental  economy  of  our  race.  Men 
ceive  nature  never  to  have  smiled  of  genius  were  struck  out  by  the  col- 
during  their  long  reign.  We  cannot  lision  of  the  conflict;  great  ideas  were 
fancy  how  there  was  summer  and  developed  and  distinguished;  thought 
winter,  seed-time  and  harvest;  how  was  refined  and  subtilised;  and  the 
flowers  grew  and  trees  blossomed!  doctrinal  parts  of  all  branches  of  know- 
how  joy  and  festivity  ever  resounded  ledge— for  they  all  have  their  doctrines 
in  the  dwellings  of  men;  or  how  the  — ^were  more  and  more  accurately  de- 
orb  of  day  ever  gained  a  mastery  over  fined  and  mapped  out  Leibnitz  was 
the  dense  mass  of  vapours  which  had  the  first  of  modem  philosophers  to 
hid  his  bright  face  from  gladdening  a  maintain  that  hidden  treasures  would 
lovely  universe.  One  continued  night  be  found  amidst  the  voluminous  spe- 
reigned  over  the  then  civilised  world,  culations  of  the  scholastic  thinkers; 
The  mind  of  man  was  dwarfled  into  and  the  attempts  which  of  late  years 
a  knotty  and  crabbed  production.  It  have  been  made  in  several  countries 
never  soared  into  the  ethereal,  the  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  to 

?and,  the  imaginative,  or  the  lovely,  make  excursions  into  these  neglected 
earaftervear,  and  century  after  cen-  regions  of  learning,  have  thrown  a 
tmy,  found  it  clothed  in  some  poverty-  li|^it  on  the  sulyect,  both  novel  and 
stricken  dress,  performing  its  dailv  pleasing.  We  find  many  of  the  em- 
monotonous  duties  of  iuggling  with  dite  doctors  men  of  shrewd  intellect 
words,  and  of  defining  whatcouldnever  on  matters  of  eveiy-day  observation, 
be  defined.  The  scholastics  were  all  They  occasionally  took  rambles  into 
head  but  no  heart.  The  deep  sympa-  the  light  and  by-paths  of  literature, 
thies  of  human  nature  were  dried  up  and  composed  small  tracts  on  ques- 
in  them.  If  ever  felt,  it  was  only  by  tions  of  ordinar;^  life,  with  consider- 
stealth.  The  leameddiffnitaries  neither  able  discrimination,  critical  taste,  and 
laughed  nor  sang;  neither  married  nor  piquancy. 

were  given  in  marriage,  though  they  With  these  sentiments  and  opinions 
borebutlittle  resemblance  to  the  angels  we  have  approached  these  venerable 
in  heaven.  We  never  see  anything  but  doctors  of  the  schools  this  dorious 
the  naked  and  blanched  bones  of  dia-  autumn  day.  The  sun  comes,  but  the 
lectics;  never  get  beyond  the  sounds  wind  comes  like  cool  wine;  and  when 
of  snarling  discussions  and  verbal  lo-  contrasted  with  the  hundred  folios, 
gomachies.  which  chance,  in  our  present  location. 
Such  are  the  leading  conceptions  has  laid  at  our  feet,  the  self-imposed 
which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun-  task  may  seem  one  rather  of  sheer 
dred  of  the  reading  and  thinkin(^  part  punishment  than  pleasure.  But  not 
of  the  community  entertain  of  middle-  so  to  our  taste.  This  is  not  time 
age  lore,  and  middle-age  writers.  The  thrown  away— nor  labour  uselessly 
senend  current  and  spirit  of  history  undertaken.  We  opine,  perhaps,  that 
has  indelibly  stamped  this  on  the  mo-  our  residence  among  the  mountains 
dem  intellect  Hence  it  is  that  these  has  something  to  do  with  our  tastes 
learned  doctors  have  been  a  standing  at  this  juncture.  We  love  the  refresh- 
jest  for  the  lively  and  humorous  spi-  ing  breeze  which  rushes  through  their 
rits  of  modem  times.  To  extract  any-  defilea  It  strengthens  our  nerves 
thing  light  and  amusing — anything  to  for  action,  and  makes  contemplation 
while  away  a  dull  hour,  or  rebeve  doubly  grateful  and  enticing.   Nature 
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is  never  sad.    She  has  a  jojousness  of  vivid  allegory  or  fictitious  narrative, 

spirit  that  knoura  no  limits.    In  all  expose  vice  or  wretchedness  in  their 

faer  phases  she  speidES  to  Hie  heart  blackest  deformity,  and  exhibit  vir- 

and  affsctions,  and  imparts  to  them  tue   and  wisdom  in  their  brightest 

the  most  exquisite  pleMure.  Wefan<7,  and  most  engaging  attitudes.    Nor  is 

therefore,  our  present  labour  is,  in  this  all    To  the  play  of  the  fancy  ri- 

some  degree,  in  unison  with  her  sug-  dicule  and  satire  owe  their  sharpest 

gestions.    tiie  heathy  moors,  ^e  so-  shafts,  and  by  making  villany  gro- 

msry  wast^  the  barren  and  frown-  tesque,  or  picturing  the  ulcered  spot 

ing  mountains,  those  deUs  and  caves  whidi  crime  wotQd  hide,  raise   the 

sddom  frequented  by  the  foot  of  man,  orimson  of  shame  upon  the  scoundreFs 

light  up  a  oertain  kind  of  enthusiasm  otherwise  imperturbable   brow,  and 

in  the  soul,  not  unlike  or  tmcongenial  make  the  villain  shrink  who  before 

to  the  huge  and  Comparatively  arid  never  faltered  in  his  course, 
ran^  of  scholastic  erudition.     We       Gooti  anil  SUl/Uii(.— Let  philosophers 

instmctively  seize  these  analogies  of  and  divines  say  what  they  will,  there 

nature^  they  form  the  stepping-stones  are  unquestionably  in  this  world  such 

for  us  m  the  path  of  life.  things  as  *  good'  and  ^  ill  luck.*   There 

In  a  recent  examination  of  some  ma-  Undoubted^'  hangs  about  many  men 

nuscripts  in  Paris,  ascribed  to  the  pen  a  something  which,  despite  their  in- 

of  BoBELUKUS,  French  critics  have  temal  and  mtrinsiii  qualifications  for 

discovered  several  detached  pieces  of  good  or  evil,  shapes  their  ends  to  the 

writing,  which  display  a  lively  turn  of  fortunate  or  the  reverse,  and  falsifies 

mind,  altogether  apart  from  the  usual  all  the  predictions  that  the  keenest 

topics  of  sdiolastic  abstraction  and  in-  observer  of  human  nature  might  found 

terest    In  a  short   essay,    entitled  upon  the  revelations  of  their  earlier 

^  On  Aphorisms,*  we  have  the  follow-  years,  or  0'owin^  talents  and  dispo- 

ing  observations  from  this  early  and  sitions.     This  gift  of  good  fortune 

well-known  schoolman: —  often — indeed,  generally — displays  it- 

®a  ti|e  Jhnofltnatton.— There  never  self  in  the  success  of  mortals,  who,  in 
was  a  greater  fallacy  than  that  in-  themselves,  have  little  or  nothing  to 
dulged  in  bv  many  heavy-headed  account  for  their  rise  in  life.  Hence 
people,  that  the  exereise  of  the  fan(iy  the  most  subtle  and  profound  intel- 
or  imagination  is,  for  thd  most  part,  lects  do  not  always  ijiake  the  most 
useless  or  dao^ous.  It  would  be  as  splendid  discoveries;  the  finest  tac- 
wise  to  sav  that  painting  and  sculp-  ticians  do  not  turn  out  the  most  vic- 
ture  are  useless,  or  thatnarrative  or  de-  torious  and  successfrd  commanders; 
acription  are  useless;  for  what  are  the  the  most  enterprising  and  adroit  mer- 
offioes  of  these?  To  place  before  the  chants  do  not  make  the  largest  for- 
mind*s  eye  one  or  more  events  or  ob-  tunes*  nor  the  most  cunning  ramblers 
jects  in  so  striking  a  manner  that  a  win  the  greatest  stakes,  ijuck,  or 
strong  moral  ^ect  is  produced,  and  chance,  or  by  whatever  name  men  call 
the  lesson  of  history  or  of  real  phi-  it,  seems  to  delight  to  mortifv  genius 
josophy  is  impressed  with  tenfold  and  knowledge.  It  frequently  tosses 
force  upon  him  who  reads  and  sees,  into  the  lap  of  the  tyro  that  for  which 
To  do  tnese  thin^  at  aJl,  a  fine  imagi^  the  mature  man  has  for  half  his  life 
nation  is  reqaisite.  He  who  groups  been  eagerly  in  seareh.  This  rule  has 
or  paints  a  historical  picture^  must  however  many  exceptions.  When  good 
first  coi^ure  up  in  his  own  mmd  the  luck  is  united  to  great  talents,  the  re- 
whole  visiUe  scene  he  is  to  portray;  suits  are  splendid  and  imposing  in- 
end  he  who  essays  to  write  a  fiz»  his-  deed.  Such  men  constitute  in  this 
torical  narrative,  must,  by  the  force  of  world  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
fan<7,  himself  become  an  actor  in  the  are  of  necessity  of  rare  occurrence,  as 
scene,  and  mingle  personally,  as  it  well  as  conspicuous  and  resplendent 
were,  in  the  movinj^  currents  of  event&  To  find  Moses,  Sesostris,  Alexander, 
But  the  fancy  or  imagination  can  do  Marius,  Gsesar,  Diodesian,  Constan- 
more  thm  this:  it  can,  out  of  ma-  tine,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  we  must 
terials  of  its  own,  construct  an  edifice  overlook  the  histories,  not  of  hun-* 
almost  as  morally  use^  as  truth  it-  dreds,  but  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
self;  and  by  the  skilful  application  of  go  back  even  beyond  written  records 
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or  annala,  to  memorials  of  stone  and  externally  on  the  currents  of  their  ac- 
brass,  and  the  silent  eloquence  of  the  tions,  pajulyses  their  vigour,  throws 
pyramids.    It  is  in  few,  indeed,  that  coldness  upon  their  enthusiasm,  and 
we  find  the  height  of  eood  fortune  freezes  the  mechanical  ardency  of  a 
joined  to  the  height  of  tuent    There  temperament,  that,  under  other  cir- 
have  been   manv  Csosars  to  whom  cumstances,  would  have  been  aU-pre- 
Alexander  would  have  been  fatal  dominant    It  is  one  of  nature's  uie- 
Luck  being  arbitrary  and  capricious  vocable  laws,  that  persons  thoroughly 
in  its  nature,  often,  like  the  scorpion,  hollow  are  universally,  and  even  to 
stings  itself  in  extremity;  and  having  the  most  careless  observer,  artificial 
satiat^  itself,  as  it  were,  with  dis-  and  cold.    Moved  bv  a  fictitious  ear- 
placing  others,  characteristically  ends  nestness  only,  they  lack  that  natural 
in  betraying  itself.  Hence  many  great  and  generous  warmth  that  can  alone 
men  have  said  in  bitterness  to  fortune,  be  given  to  the  character  by  the  realily 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?  of  mtemal  virtue. 
Hannibal  Pompey,  Demetrius  Polior-  W^t  Sistoncal  TBvXut  oC  tf^e  JPnbate  1^ 
oetes,  B^isarius,   and  many  others,  ten  of  (Crtot  fflm.;-There  is  nothing 
have  made  ends  less  at  variance  with  connected  with  historical  writing  so 
the  heights  of  their  career  than  the  useful  and  interesting  as  the  private 
world  IS   ready  to  admit;   because,  letters  of  distinguished  individuals  to 
both  in  their  good  and  evil  fortune,  their  friends  or  rivals.  Formal  studied 
they  have  but  exhibited  the  caprices  narrative,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape 
of  the  destiny  which  ruled  them.  of  annals,  biography^  or  histoiy,  is  to 
Cfye  Ii^ecaadtg  of  ffUxn  acting  from  )^iu  a  certain  degree  deceiving.     Men  are 
ctpU. — ^All  men  who  have  studied  in  a  set  on  stilts,  and  their  motions  and 
true  spirit  either  their  bodUy  or  moral  actions   coloured  and  varnished  by 
nature,  must  be  aware  that  there  ex-  historians  and  biographers.    Not  so  in 
iBts  in  both  certain  faults  and  defedts,  the  private  letters  of  men  themselves, 
which  are  not  only  from  their  own  in-  We  there  see  their  real  springs  of 
trinsic  evil  to  be  avoided,  but  which  action  unbosomed  to  a  friend,  though 
exercise  a  fatal  influence  ever  upon  concealed  from  all  the  world  besides, 
the  highest  virtues  and  accomplish-  Hence  this   kind  of  correspondence 
ments  with  which  they  may  m  ao-  becomes  the  corrective  of  history,  and 
companied.    In  art  this  \a  strikingly  from  a  statesman*s  private  letters  or 
true.    A  small  blot  upon  the  finest  secret   savings   we   sometimes   gain 
portrait  will  destroy  its  effect     A  more  real  knowledge  of  exact  historical 
slight  slip  of  the  graver  may  mar  the  truth,  than  from  all  the  elaborate  corn- 
finest  picture;   and  an  unexpected  pHcationc^  deductions,  ^wd  reflections 
vein  in  marble  mav  barbarise  the  most  of  the  historioeraphor:  the  anmdist^ 
finished  stetue.   A  few  drops  of  water  and  the  chronicler.    Tnus  in  Cicero's 
wHl  for  ever  sully  the  whiteness  of  the  letters  we  find  out  the  real  situation 
virgin  snow.    In  animated  nature  the  of  the  Koman  State  at  the  time  when 
same  thing  holds  good.    Who  can  de-  he  wrote  them,  and  acted  so  con- 
scribe  the  intemal  feelings  of  the  pre-  spicuous  a  part  in  that  State,  much 
tended  patriot,  whether  kmg  or  states-  better  than  from  the  beautiful  but 
man,  who  is  conscious  of  a  heart  de-  studied  naratives  of  Sallust,  Csesar,  or 
void  of  principle;  or  the  inward  despair  Tacitus.    To  Pliny's  letters  we  are 
of  the  nypocrite,  at  last  unmasked,  indebted  for  a  more  correct  Imow- 
who  \&  aware  that  from  that  hour  his  ledge  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
talente  and    acquirements,  his   elo-  the  earlv  Christians,  than  from  the 
quence  and  his  tact,  his  learning  and  studied  histories  and  chronicles  of  the 
his  acuteness,  lus  experience  and  his  times.    The  same  thing  may  be  re- 
cunning,  are  worth  no  more  than  so  marked  of  every  historical  raranch  of 
many  cyphers?     It  is  an  undoubted  writing. 

truth,  that  men  devoid  of  real  prin-  W\t  Ualttf  oC  Enteral  Sprmmilfs  of 

ciple  ever  labour,  more  or  less,  under  Itnoiobtiisr. — The  great  value  of^  these 

the  conviction  tnat  this  defect  is  a  general  principles  is  strikingly  illus- 

fatal  one,  be  their  other  virtues  or  trated   m   the   science   of    Natural 

adornments  what  they  may.    This  in-  History,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 

nate  consciousness  acts  more  or  less  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
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bmnan  knowledge.  When  we  cagt  Gilbert  de  Por^  of  9  lAms  9tms* 
our  eyes  over  the  aftmost  endless  He  says:  Our  residence  is  empt}^ 
Tariet^ofnatuial  objects,  the  attempts  save  only  myself  and  the  rats  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  one  another  the  mice  that  nibble  in  solitary  him- 
appears  a  hopeless  task;  and  to  ger.  There  is  no  voice  in  the  hall, 
enumerate  the  various  kinds  seems  no  tramp  on  the  stairs,  no  racket 
as  Herculean  an  effort  as  that  of  in  the  chambers,  nor  trembling 
counting  the  stars  or  the  particles  of  and  noise  below.  The  kitchen  clock 
sand  on  the  sea-beach.  By  a  subtle  has  stopped.  The  pump  creaks  no 
process  of  the  mind,  however,  this  more,  and  nothing  sounds  as  it  did, 
insurmountable  difficulty  is  in  some  except  the  splash  of  the  river  under 
degree  removed.  We  learn  to  arrange  the  windows,  the  dull  and  ceaseless 
the  objects  around  us  into  particular  roar  of  the  distant  city,  and  the  front- 
classes:  those  classes  are  again  sub-  door-belL  Travelling  people  amuse 
divided  into  others  with  suitablemarks  themselves  with  that  yet.  But  the 
of  discrimination;  and  we  subdivide  camp  is  moved.  The  whole  tribe  are 
these  Bfreah  till  we  arrive  at  the  indi-  in  the  country,  ankle  wet  in  dewy 
vidual  which  possesses  all  the  charao-  grass  eveiy  morning;  chopping,  hoeing, 
teristics  which  belong  to  the  class  or  planting,  fishing,  or  exploring  noo£s 
genus.  Thus  the  whole  arcana  of  and  strange  new  places  by  the  sea- 
nature  become  subdued  hy  a  mental  side.  But  I  sit  herewith  no  company 
operation,  confined,  webebeve,  to  the  but  books  and  some  bright-faced 
human  species  alone.  The  longest  friends  upon  the  wall,  musmg  upon 
life,  joined  to  the  most  vigorous  and  things  past  and  things  to  come;  read- 
unremitting  energy,  would  be  inade-  ing  a  little,  falling  off  into  a  reverie, 
quate  to  the  task  of  examining  every  '  waking  to  look  out  on  the  ever-charm- 
individual  being  or  object;  but  the  ing  b^uty  of  the  landscape,  dipping 
natural  philosopher,  assisted  by  the  again  into  some  dainty  honeycoinb  of 
observation  and  experience  of  his  pre-  literature,  wandering  from  author  to 
decessors,  can  ascertain  the  number  of  author  to  catch  the  echoes  which  fly 
kinds  or  species  that  have  been  dis-  from  book  to  book,  and  by  silent  sug- 
oovered.  By  means  of  this  lamp  of  gestions  or  similarities  connect  the 
scientific  arrangement,  we  can  detect  widely-separated  men  in  time  and 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  material  nature  closely  together.  All  minds  in 
world  around  us.  the  world's  past  history  find  their 

GiLBEBT  DE  PoKEE  was  a  man  of  focal-point  in  a  library.  This  is  that 
great  learning,  and  in  matters  of  piimacle  from  which  we  might  see  all 
literature,  a  mas  of  refined  taste  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
sentiment  for  the  age  in  which  he  glory  of  them.  I  keep  "Egypt  and  the 
lived  The  general  current  of  scholastic  Holy  Land  in  the  closet  next  the 
lore  and  deputation  had  not  chilled  window.  On  this  side  of  them  is 
his  nature,  nor  made  him  insensible  Athens  and  the  empire  of  Rome, 
to  the  more  lively  sallies  of  fancy  and  Never  was  such  an  army  mustered  as 
imagination.  In  his  letters^  which  a  library  army.  No  general  ever  had 
have  recently  been  discovered  m  Paris,  such  soldiers  as  I  have.  Let  the 
there  are  some  charming  pieces  of  military  world  call  its  roll,  and  I  will 
writing  on  miscellaneous  matters  con-  call  mine.  The  privates  in  my  army 
nected  with  the  secluded  life  he  led  would  have  made  even  the  stafi- 
in  some  religious  establishment  in  the  officers  of  Alexander's  army  seem  in- 
south  of  France.  We  sh^  transcribe  a  significant  Only  think  of  a  platoon 
passage  whichrefers  to  his  having  been  oi  such  good  literary  and  philosophical 
leftnearlyalone  in  his  residence,  py  the  veomen  as  will  answer  my  roU-calL 
aimual  migration  of  his  associates  to  Plato!'  *  Here.'  A  sturdy  and  noble 
some  sea-bathing  retreat  in  the  neigh-  soldier.  *  Aristotle!'  *Here.'  A  host 
bourhood.  We  remember  good  Bishop  in  himself.  Then  I  can  call  Demos- 
Hall's  remarks  upon  his  Book-corn-  thenes,  Cicero,  Horace,  Csesar,  Tacitus, 
pmionSj  and  Petrarch's  comment  upon  Pliny,  and  of  the  famous  Alexandrian 
Book-friends,  when  we  challenge  an  school,  Porphyry,  Jamblicus,  Plotinus, 
equal  to  the  quaint  pleasantry  and  and  others,  all  worthy  fellows  every 
gnm  humour  of  this  description  by  one  ofthem,frdly  armed  and  equipped. 

Vol.  XXV.  2  o 
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and  looking  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  a  comer.  Ages  have  wrought,  genera- 
received  the  gift  of  youth  and  immor-  tions  grown,  and  all  the  moasoms  are 
taUty.  Modest  men  all;  they  never  cast  down  nere.  It  is  the  garden 
speak  unless  spoken  to.  Bountiful  of  immortal  fruits,  without  dog  or 
nn  n  all;  they  never  refuse  the  asker.  dragon.  No  such  oarden  was  meti, 
I  have  my  aoubts  whether,  if  they  in  the  past  It  is  the  Eden  to  which 
were  alive,  I  could  keep  the  peace  of  the  race  is  coming,  that  is  to  see  the 
my  domains.  But  now  they  dwell  to-  true  Adam  and  the  true  Eve. 
gether  in  unity,  and  all  of  tne  train  in  Now  let  us  dip  into  the  works  of 
one  company,  and  work  for  the  world's  Rooeb  of  Lille,  a  theologian  of  the 
good,  each  m  his  special  way,  but  all  thirteenth  century,  known  for  his 
contribute.  I  have  also  in  a  comer  extreme  subtlety  of  genius,  and  his 
the  numerous  band  of  Christian  fierce  conflicts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
Fathers — Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian.  of  predestination.  He  can  be  playftd 
Origen,  Augustine,  St  Ambrose,  ana  ana  sensible  on  eveiy-Klay  topics  of 
others,  with  their  opponents^  Fronto,  interest  and  inquiry.  Hear  what  he 
the  rhetorician,  Cresciens,  tne  cynic  says  of  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to 
philosopher,  Celsus,  Marcus  Aureuus,  have  been  in  existence  in  his  day  bs 
and  Julian  the  Apostata  They  now  well  as  now,  and  to  whom  we  apply 
lie  peacefully  together,  without  the  the  expressive  term  of  Bott*  Tnis 
shaae  of  repugnance  or  anger.  It  is  class  oi  men,  says  the  scholastic,  never 
surprising  how  these  men  have  die;  they  never  have  the  common 
changed.  Not  only  are  they  here  decency  to  die.  They  spin  out  exist- 
without  quarrelling  or  disputing,  with-  ence  to  the  latest  moment,  and  usually 
out  ambition  or  selfishness,  but  how  ei\joy  good  health  and  the  unimpaired 
calmly  do  they  sit,  though  you  pluck  *  use  of  their  tongue  till  the  latest 
their  opinions  by  the  beard !  1  can  moment  In  fad^  they  are  never 
dispute  with  Julian,  who  is  now  mild-  dumb  till  they  are  coffined.  They 
nesB  itself.  Orthodox  and  heretic  are  travel  extensively,  and  know  all 
now  upon  the  most  friendly  terms,  countries  and  persons,  and  eveiything 
No  kingdom  ever  had  such  illustrious  in  and  about  them.  They  stick 
subjects  as  mine,  or  was  half  as  well  closely  to  you,  nor  can  any  coldness 

fovemed.       I   can    put    my   most  of  manner  shake  them  om    If  you 

aughty  subjects  up  or  down,  as  it  get  into  a  passion,  they  only  smile  at 

pleases  me,  without  tumult  or  opposi-  your  simphcity.    Bolt  them  out  of  the 

tion.    I  can  lead  them  forth  to  such  door,  they  will  come  in  by  the  window 

wars  as  I  choose,  and  not  one  of  them  to  tell  you  something  they  had  for- 

is  deaf  to  the  trumpet    I  hold  all  gotten  to  mention.    They  read  inces- 

Egypt  in  fee  simple.     I  can  say  as  santly,  and  deal  out  again  all  they 

mucn  of  aU  the  Onent,  as  he  that  was  receive;  and  when  they  begin  their 

sent  to  ^rass  did  of  Babylon.    I  build  labours,  always  promise  to  be  very 

not  a  city,  but  empires,  at  a  word  brief.     They  never  forget  names  or 

Praxiteles  and  Phidias  look  out  of  my  places;  these  are  their   guides  and 

window,  while  I  am  gone  back  to  the  finger-posts  to  long  harangues.    They 

Acropolis  to  see  what  they  have  been  have  a  great  talent  of  minute  descrip- 

about    The  architects   are  building  tion,  and  treasure  up  eveiy  cast -off 

night   and  day,   like  them   of  old,  rag  of  other  men's  conversation.    They 

without  the  sound  of  a  hammer;  my  are  the  great  torments  of  a  univer- 

artists  are  painting,  my  designers  are  sily  man  is  life, 
planning,  my  poets  are  chanting,  my       On  theiSoIsnas  oC  INfotoce  the  divine 

philosopners  are  discoursing,  my  his-  thus  speaks: — 
torians  are  spinning  their  my  webeL        Look  throughout  the  works  of  the 

my  theologians  are  weaving  their  yet  all-wise  Creator.    The  oak  is  majestic 

finer  ones,  and  my  generals  are  troop-  and  strong,  and  lives  out  the  memoiy 

ing  about  without  noise  or  blood.    All  of  its  planter,  but  it  is  comparatively 

the  world  is  around  me.    All  that  barren.    The  smaller  trees  are  com- 

ever  stirred  human  hearts,  or  fired  the  pensated  by  their  fruitfulness.    The 

imaginatioiL  is  harmlessly  here.    My  shrubs  that  are  not  fruitful  are  fra- 

library  shelves  are  the  avenues   of  grant     The  most  gaudy  flower  has  no 

time.    Cities  and  empires  are  put  into  attraction  to  the  smell.    Many  poison- 
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OOB  plants  and  herbs  have  more  ex-  to  think  a^  of  my  fellow-creatures 
ternal  beauty  than  the  sunburnt  plunged  The  apparent  consolation 
sameness  of  the  ripened  com.  The  from  such  impure  sources  can  only  be 
violet  lies  concealed,  but  its  delicious  deducible  from  a  malicious  and  demo- 
odour  betrays  the  place  of  its  con-  niacal  misanthropy.  It  is  quite  impos- 
oealment;  and  he  who  plucks  the  rose,  sible  to  believe  that  such  are  their  ac- 
must  dare  the  penance  of  the  thorn,  tuating  principles:  and  yet.  the  mere 
Many  of  the  reptile  race  possess  great  gratified  pride  of  oeing  spoken  about 
strength,  but  no  venom;  others  possess  by  the  public,  from  such  a  cause,  and 
venom,  but  little  strength.  Birds  in  sucn  a  manner,  can  hardly  be 
that  charm  us  most  with  the  melody  thou^t  anadeauate  compensation  for 
of  their  song  have  the  least  attractive  the  sacrifices  mat  oounterbalanoe  it. 
plumagie.  In  the  great  elements  of  In  a  pecuniaiy  or  worldly  point  of 
nature  we  recof;nise  the  same  thing,  view,  the  advantages  are  clearly  on 
The  hottest  chmates  produce  the  the  side  of  moral  writings;  and  it 
choicest  fruits  and  the  best  driidcs,  cannot  be  considered  an  easier  task 
although  often  highly  inimical  to  to  please  by  vicious  than  by  pure  pro> 
the  human  frame.  Thunderstorms  ductions.  The  sublimest  themes  are 
purify  the  atmosphere;  and  even  wars  offered  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
and  pestilence  have  their  correspond-  Deity.  Virtue  appears  awful  and 
ent  advantages.  In  the  moral  nature  lovely  to  the  lowest  of  mankind.  Vice 
andsocialmeof  manwe  see  the  same  is  to  the  mental  eye  a  monster  of 
compensating  rules.  Kings  are  oftoi  deformity;  and  before  her  appearance 
the  least  happy  of  their  subjects,  can  produce  any  sensation  but  disgust, 
Power  and  wealth  become  surroimded  she  must  glitter  in  a  thousand  oma- 
with  envy,  enemies,  and  cares.  Hirough-  ments.  roetB  feel  this.  Hence  we 
out  the  whole  of  nature  the  pleasure  see  them  toiling  to  heap  upon  un- 
of  mankind  is  varied,  but  the  degree  worthy  subjects  the  most  lavish  and 
is  as  £reat  He  who  is  bom  amid  elaborate  decoration.  Nay,  they  often 
eternal  snows  regrets  not  the  want  of  have  recourse  to  the  unworthy  device 
balmy  breezes  and  spicy  groves.  Pro-  of  imposing  falsehoods  on  the  world, 
videnoe  has  so  well  re^gulated  the  by  insinuating  that  criminal  actions 
mysteries  of  the  human  intellect  and  are  really  pure  and  noble.  Thus  it  is 
hearty  that  they  accommodate  them-  not  enough  for  the  courtesan  to  sparkle 
selves  to  every  situation,  and  the  ba-  in  gems,  and  allure  by  the  splendour 
lance  is  so  complete,  that  the  surface  of  her  dress;  she  must  affect  tne  blush 
of  the  aggregate  of  existing  things  is  of  modesty,  before  her  wiles  can  com- 
as smootn  as  f^lasa  We  are  all  on  a  pletely  succeed.  But  letnot  the  works 
level  There  is  nought  in  nature  that  of  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  other  Boman 
outweighs.  What  is  wanted  for  the  writers  of  the  same  stamp,  hold  out 
balance  in  physical  matters  is  made  to  the  immoral  writers  of  our  age  the 
up  in  moral  perfection.  delusive  hope  of  immortality,  since 
The  same  au^or  makes  a  few  re-  these  writers  owe  their  deathless 
marks  on  the  ^bott  of  tf^e  $orttc  tZTalent  infamy  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
of  his  day.  At  this  he  felt  indignant,  position.  Their  writings  were  relished 
which  was  natural  enou^,  as  a  mem-  hy  the  growing  oormption  of  a  state, 
ber  of  the  church,  ana  a  coU^ate  whose  ruin  they  doubtless  hastened 
teacher  of  youth.  He  says:  What  and  they  now  flourish  in  immortal 
motive  can  prompt  men  of  genius  to  youth  1^  the  perpetual  freshness  of 
commit  this  outrace  on  common  sense  their  fascinating  and  changeless  lan^ 
and  feeling)     What  consolation   of  gua^e. 

joys,  present  or  anticipated,  can  sup-  Who  has  not  heard   of  Thomas 

port  them  under  the  pressure  of  man-  Aquinas?— called,  by  wav  of  eminence, 

idnd's  almost  univeraal  reprobation,  the  Angelic  Doctor — whose  name  is 

and  conceal  from  their  deluded  eye  a  watcn-word,  a  tower  of  strength 

the  wrath  of  an  angry  Deity  ?    This  for  all  that  is  profound,  mystical,  and 

is  indeed  a  difficult  inquiry.    Their  laborious  in  philosophy  and  divinity, 

motives  seem  not  to  be  fauiomable,  and  whose  works  amount  to  twenty 

unless  we  dive  into  the  abvsses  of  a  volumes  folio.     Yet  this  able  man 

wickedness,  in  which  I  would  be  sorry  could  be  sportive  and  jocimd  with  his 
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pen.    He  was  in  the  habit,  his  bio-  I  still,  however,  entertain  a  deep  re- 

graphers  say,  of  writing  witty  and  verenoe  for  these  hatchers  of  thought 

amusing  things  by  way  of  relaxation  The  world  is  sreatly  benefited  by 

from  severer  studies.    There  are  some  their  bein^  nailed  to  their  seats.  They 

fragments  of  a  short  Cimg.on  t\)t  sit  peaoemlly  studying  in  the  midst 

^mttai  J^obtts  of  tije  ILiterstv  anil  ^Ua^  of  distress,  and  in  spite  of  bodily 

titmit  ffimituKS  of  ti)e  liao.    The  doctor  difficulties  and  annovances,  that  would 

says,  in  one  place,  of  all  professional  drive  all  serious  thoughts  from  the 

men,  or  rather  of  men  who  profess  minds  of  the  rest  of  mankind.    Poor 

anything,    whether  they   are   called  Archimedes  I    He  was  one  of  your 

Srofessional  or  not,  according  to  aca-  close  sittera  He  was  solving  a  pro- 
emic  fashion,  commend  me  to  your  blem  when  Syracuse  was  taken.  He 
men  of  what  is  called  literature.  They  heard  not  the  clash  of  swords,  the 
sit  themselves  down  in  the  morning,  thundering  battering-rams  and  cata^ 
and  they  read  a  book,  or  take  then-  pults,  nor  the  roar  of  the  conquer- 
pen,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  mg  besiegers.  A  soldier  rushed  into 
nearest,  for  they  cannot  move  either  his  study.  A  man  was  sitting  in  deep 
leg  or  arm  to  a  reachable  distance  for  abstraction.  Compasses,  and  diif- 
anything,  be  it  ever  so  important;  and  grams,  and  models  of  unknown  instni- 
there  they  sit  reading,  or  writing,  or  ments,  were  before  him.  The  block- 
thinking  about,  I  know  not  what — or  head  no  doubt  thought  he  was  con- 
thinking  about  nothing.  Well,  the  juring,  or  in  a  fit  of  speechless  despair 
dinner-bell  rings :  this  moves  them —  at  the  capture  of  the  citv.  *  Follow 
for  this  is  one  ot  the  choice  things  of  me,*  criea  the  fooL  If  he  had  not 
this  world  for  which  our  literarv  men  heard  the  noise  of  the  victory,  how 
have  a  keen  relish;  and  this  breaks  ^ould  he  recognise  the  sound  of  a  single 
the  chann  of  their  reverie  for  about  a  man's  voice  9  The  abstract  phuo- 
couple  of  hours.  But  if  they  are  sopher  returned  no  answer.  Vexed 
buned  in  some  heavy  speculative  at  his  disobedient  silence,  and.  it  may 
undertaking,  they  dine  where  they  be,  alarmed  lest  the  dt^  should  faU  in- 
sit,  or  suffer  the  dinner  to  stand  by  to  ruins  from  the  masic  nuichinations 
them  till  cold,  or  eat  it  three  hours  of  the  unknown,  witn  one  stroke  of 
after,  when  all  the  cooks  in  our  his  sword  he  laid  poor  Archimedea 
universities  would  pronounce  hardly  lifeless  at  his  feet  Who  can  tell 
fit  for  the  hogs  to  eat  These  literary  what  was  sacrificed  by  this  cruel  and 
men  are  the  most  indolent  in  body  hasty  act)  what  chains  of  philoso- 
imaginable — nothing  moves  them  in  phical  thought  were  severed  for  ever, 
this  world.  If  they  are  fully  bent  on  and  lost  to  mankind  ? 
the  chase  of  some  literary  or  philo-  Acniinas  sketches,  with  the  graphic 
Sophie  game,  you  may  send  to  them  a  penm  of  a  caricaturist,  one  of  his  own 
hundred  times,  before  they  will  rise  calling,  a  Qlmbrtstig  IBoctor,  known  for 
from  their  beloved  occupation.  They  his  ready  and  fluent  oratory  on  some 
roar  out,  *  Coming  directly;'  'FU  be  of  the  curious  questions  of  the  age. 
there  in  a  moment;'  'Just  a  line  to  The  character,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
pen,  and  I'll  be  thera'  All  the  while  a  rival  of  Aquinas  himself ^  at  a  period 
they  are  insensibly  lying;  for  the  when  collegiate  disputation  was  the 
moments  are  slipping  away,  line  after  main  road  to  distinctions  and  honoura. 
line  is  written,  sentence  after  sentence  Hear  what  the  'Angelic  Doctor'  says, 
read,  but  still  you  are  none  the  nearer  You  see  that  doctor,  a  laige  and  portly 
of  making  an  impression  upon  them,  figure,  arrayed  in  black,  out  of  whose 
They  are  like  bein^  under  the  in-  pockets  are  sticking  many  folios  of 
fiuence  of  fascination.  The  longer  manuscript)  The  day  is  perhaps 
they  sit,  the  longer  they  would  sit  rainy,  ana  he  passes  from  the  corridor 
They  are  fixed  to  their  seats  by  the  of  his  study  to  the  hall  of  discussion, 
wand  of  the  enchanter:  unless  this  be  with  a  precise  step,  and  an  air  of 
broken,  or  the  book  pulled  out  of  their  assumed  dignity.  Behind  him,  a  col- 
hands,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  rising,  lege  page  follows  with  a  load  of  books 
They  move  sometimes  to  stir  the  fire  for  reference  and  quotation.  His  fall, 
or  shut  the  door,  but  always  as  if  round,  reddish  face  glows  with  recent 
labouring  under  a  weight  of  troubla  rhetorical  conquests.     The  smile  of 
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consciouB  strength  plays  about  his  fiie;  and  then  giving  a  denunciaiy 
mouth.  His  ejes  b^un  with  a  wild  sentence  or  two  against  all  his  op- 
wariness  that  indicates  he  has  subtle  ponents,  sits  down  exhausted,  and  re- 
enemies  to  cope  with,  but  that  he  CMves  the  customary  mead  of  ap- 
looks  forward  to  triumpns  still  in  store  plause. 

for  him.  He  is  one  personification  of  This  sketch,  though  interesting  in 
sophism.  He  deals  sometimes  in  jokes,  many  points  of  view,  affords  but  a 
and  can  ape  the  pathetia  His  pladd  faint  idea  of  the  angrv  tone  which 
gait  and  easy  stej)  are  indicative  of  generally  chareu^risea  the  discussions 
the  oiliness  of  his  insidious  elocution,  of  the  schoolmen  for  many  ages.  In- 
He  makes  his  formal  introduction  to  deed,  we  can  form  no  very  adequate 
his  audience  by  a  few  epigrammatic  notions  of  the  force  of  virulent  in- 
sentenoes.  In  laying  down  his  prin-  vective  and  coarse  railleiy  which  these 
dples.  he  places  them  in  form  with  paragons  of  learning  displayed  to- 
complaisant  candour;  sketches  his  op-  wards  each  other,  in  attempting  to 
ponent's  arguments  in  a  one-sided  solve  knotty  questions  in  doctrinal 
attitude  of  apparent  fairness,  and  theology  and  moral  casuistry.  The 
dwells  upon  tne  minute  shades  of  universities  of  France,  £ndand,  and 
argument  with  an  air  that  implies  Germany,  became  one  grand  arena  for 
that  he  could  tell  vou  much  finer  and  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  doctrines 
cleverer  thin|;s  if  he  chose.  His  of  the  overheated  parties;  and  even 
internal  emotions  are  visible  from  his  sovereigns,  led  doubtless  by  some 
convulsively  twisting  his  little  finger  political  reasons  of  the  hour,  took  a 
around  the  comers  of  some  small  vo-  part  in  the  contest,  and  did  not  scruple, 
lume  he  genertdly  holds  in  his  hands,  on  some  occasions,  to  employ  civil 
His  academic  gown  and  cap  sit  upon  pains  and  penalties  to  gain  a  victory 
him  with  sin^dar  neatness,  and  his  or  punish  an  enemy.  The  accounts 
bands  are  long  and  invidiously  clean,  which  creditable  historians  and  eye- 
As  he  proceeds  in  discussion,  he  lays  witnesses  have  given  of  these  contests, 
down  tne  volume,  and  becomes  more  exceed  all  belief.  We  are  told  by  one 
animated,  declamatory,  and  personal  author,  that,  at  the  public  disputes 
He  throws  the  skirts  of  his  go^  over  in  European  colleges,  it  was  no  un- 
one  arm,  and  strikes  the  desk  with  common  thing  to  see  the  combatants 
his  other  hand.  There  is  abundant  shout  till  they  were  quite  hoarse,  use 
evidence  that  he  has  deeply  conned  the  most  gross  and  insulting  language, 
over  the  various  systems  of  the  ancients  make  grimaces  at  each  other,  threaten 
on  oratory,  relative  especially  to  the  personal  chastisement^  and  struggle 
popular  effect  of  action.  His  studied  with  and  endeavour  to  prostrate  each 
gracefulness  meets  you  at  every  turn,  other  to  the  groimd.  When  words 
But  in  time  this  gives  way  to  another  and  threats  faded,  recourse  was  had 
aspect  of  things.  An  angry  topic,  is  to  the  fists.  As  in  the  wrestling 
started.  He  reddens.  Now  he  folds  schools,  they  buff,  and  spit  upon,  and 
his  arms,  and  colours  more  and  more,  kick,  and  bite;  and  even  go  beyond 
He  holds  up  both  his  hands,  and  this,  and  use  clubs  and  other  dange- 
spreads  them  openljr  to  the  audience,  reus  weapons;  so  that  many  get 
in  a  supplicating  attitude;  and  in  the  wounded,  and  not  a  few  killea  out- 
height  of  his  energy  slaps  them  to-  right* 

gewer  three  or  four  times  most  vehe-  Erasmus  informs  us,  that  in  these 

mently,  indicating  that  his  arguments  middle -age    rhetorical   contests   the 

are  conclusive,  and  brought  home  to  parties  grew  first  pale,  then  they  red- 

the  understanding  of  hishearers.    If  dened  in  anger,  began  to  spit  upon, 

this  appeal  fail— 4br  his  eye  is  quick,  ^ .  r,,.^^^^  ««•«„«  ^  «.«•«  i.;««  ;« 

—.J   J^^^   A^^^.^^  au^    JL,^^^.>^^  \jp  t/iamoreB  pniDTim  ad  rayixn.  nine  im- 

and  soon  detects  the   svmptonis  of  pjobitas,  Banni^  miniB,  convitia,  dum  luc- 

victory  or  defeat — he  Btnkes  tne  desk  tantar,  et  ntera  ne  alteram  tentat  prosternere : 

violently,  and  makes  various  gyrations  oonsomtis  Terbis  yenitnr  ad  pngnos,  ad 

with  his  arms,  as  if  he  defiea  all  that  veram  luotam  ex  ficta  et  simalata.     Qoin- 

could  be  brought  against  his  state-  etiam  qu«  contingunt  in  patestw^  aiic  noa 

ments.^  TowSs  t^eof  his  ad-  i^J^^^l^^ranp™^^ 

dress,  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  fbstes.  ferrum;  sandi  multi,  nonnaDquam 

roU  with  surprising  restlessness  and  wsatAJ—Lvdofticm  Vwa. 
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and  attack  each  other  with  their  fists;  and  in  a  few  houis  we  had  a  fair  ouf^ 
some  speaking  the  language  of  the  line  of  the  perfonnance.  It  was  ad- 
Nominalists,  and  some  that  of  the  mirabl^  done.  It  was  curious  to  wit- 
Eealists.*  ness  his  extreme  fidget^ess  during 
But  leaving  the  many  chequered  the  time  he  laboured  He  laid  down 
phases  of  these  ancients  controversies,  his  pen  every  now  and  then,  looked 
which  constitute  one  of  the  great  rather  imploringlv  in  our  faces,  but 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  human  we  ke^t  constantly  reading,  and  took 
understanding,  let  us  look  again  at  no  notice,  He  would  then  rise  from 
the  *  Angelic  Doctor's*  Account  of  a  his  seat,  pace  across  the  room  a  few 
College  Cijtnit  of  his,  in  one  of  the  times,  down  again  with  the  pen,  and 
universities  of  Spain,  whose  mental  then  assumed  a  thinking  and  working 
peculiarities  are  touched  ofif  with  great  mood.  I  often  fancied  he  was  looking 
minuteness  and  eaiety.  Aquinas  to  see  if  he  could  make  a  snccessfiu 
writes: — ^Thislearnea  man,  who  gained  bolt  from  his  task.  I  have  known 
reputation  in  his  day,  had  a  striking  many  men  strongly  tinctured  with 
feature  in  his  character;  a  feature  not  this  failing.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
certainly  in  keeping  with  his  known  but  the  best  amongst  us  has  some 
abilities  and  wide  renown.  He  was  share  of  this  imperfection.  We  have 
always  ^e^nnin^  projects,  but  never  all  had  our  6e^7imn^«,  and  there  ended, 
went  any  fiuther.  To  begin  is  cer-  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  im- 
tainly  good;  but  never  to  get  beyond  pressed  with  the  conviction  that  be- 
a  commencement  is  a  poor  achieve-  ginning  was  all  in  alL  Their  important 
ment  indeed.  I  visited  him,  several  word  for  beginning  is  principiutHy 
vears  before  his  death,  soon  after  which  likewise  sigmfies  a  principle, 
leaving  Naples,  and  I  had  many  as  if  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind 
opportunities  of  witnessing  this  con-  that  beginning  was  the  principle,  the 
firmed  and  curious  habit  of  procrasti-  foundation,  the  core  and  seed  of 
nation.  What  a  wonderful  writer  he  everything.  And  so,  in  some  cases,  it 
would  have  been,  had  he  completed  is.  jBeginnine  is  of  no  importance,  if 
all  the  literary  projects  that  he  was  we  never  go  beyond  it  To  make  a 
about  to  commence !  He  began  a  beginning  worthy  of  itself,  and  of  the 
historyof  Rome,  but  never  got  &yond  high  name  our  Roman  forefathers 
the  first  chapter.  He  commenced  gave  it,  one  should  get  as  rapidly  and 
an  introduction  to  Apuleius's  *  Golden  at  the  same  time  as  substantially 
Ass,*  but  he  never  advanced  further  forward  in  the  path  of  execution,  as 
than  a  few  lines.  He  often  came  to  will  lead  us  to  completion.  To  make 
my  room  to  announce  that  he  intended  a  mere  attempt  at  beginning  as  it 
to  b^gjn  writing  a  book  upon  a  most  in-  were  to  begin^  is  not  the  charsu^r  of 
teresting  subject  He  hai^ped  upon  this  jyrincipium;  it  is  no  principle.  Nay, 
string  for  many  months;  and  I  left  him  it  is  downright  cowardice;  the  only 
with  the  project  only  &0grtnntn^.  Amu-  thin^  which  merits  such  an  appella- 
tual  friend  and  I  fell  upon  apian  to  nu^e  tion  is  that  which  has  the  soul  of  the 
this  man  of  beginnings  finish  a  project  end  in  it — on  at  the  very  least,  the 
he  had  suggested.  Itwasacommentaiy  inspiration  of  half-way  in  the  spring 
on  Cicero.  We  thought  the  idea  ex-  ana  vibration  of  its  pinions.  I  nave 
cellent,  and  knew  our  friend  to  be  thought  that  the  wora  beginning,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  task.  We  took  the  idea  we  commonly  attach  to  it,  is 
him,  therefore,  into  another  room  in  one  of  the  most  puzzling  things  in 
the  college,  and  locking  the  door,  nature.  It  is  redolent  of  seriousness 
plainly  told  him  he  was  then  and  there  and  awe.  The  most  wonderful  attri- 
to  sit  down  and  write  the  essay.  He  bute,  the  quality  that  strikes  us  with 
pled  hard,  and  promised  faithfully  to  the  greatest  force  of  conviction  of  the 
do  it  the  following  day:  but  we  were  power  and  majesty  of  Omnipotence,  is, 
deaf  to  his  entreaties.  Seeing  no  hope  that  it  has  '  neither  beginning  of  days, 
of  escape  from  the  task,  he  sat  down,  nor  end  of  yeais.'    Though  our  own 

• '  Bo.  usque  lui  pallowm,  luqne  ad  con-  ^^^  «  unknown,  every  one  sees 

▼itiis  tuqae  ad  ipnta,  nonnnnqiiam  et  ua-  ^J  knows  the  berinning  of  somebody 

one  ad  pugnoi  inrioem  di^ladiari,  alioa  at  ^^l  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 

Nominaas  alios  ot  lleales,  toqai.'  as  a  great  manifestation  of  the  benevo- 
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lence  of  the  Deity,  that  wb  are  not  al-  from  ub,  and  what  odd  creatures  we 

lowcRl  to  know  the  misery  and  helpless-  would  become.    It  is  the  excess  or 

nessof  our  commencement  of  existence,  impro^r  use  of  passion  which  consti- 

Indeed,  we  studious  persons,  whose  life  tutes  inmiorali^.     Let  us  conceive 

is  one  continued  stream  of  thought^  for  a  moment  how  we  should  exist 

know  that  the  beginning  itself  is  the  without  passion.    Deprived  of  that 

great  obstacle  to  all  exertion.    When  sift  of  Heaven,  there  would  be  neither 

wehavetowritea  book,  the  very  idea  of  mw,  divinity,  nor  contention.     We 

it  hangs  like  amillstoneaboutournecks  should  never  know  the  blessing  and 

for  weeks.  We  are  obliged  sometimes  pleasures  attendant  on  reconcihation, 

to  rudi  into  the  middle  of  our  subject  for  we  should  never  quarrel    The  ten 

at  once,  to  ^et  rid  of  the  idea  of  be-  commandments  would  be  a  dead  letter, 

ginning,  and  never  getting  any  further,  and  the  Roman  code  unnecessary.  The 

What  a  bundle  of  perplexities  we  are.  moral  world  without  passion  would  be 

We  are  here  in  the  world.    We  know  like  the  physical  one  without  darkness 

nothing  about  our  entry  into  it    We  and  without  rain — ^without  hills  and 

find  ourselves  within,  as  it  were,  the  vaUeys — ^without  cities  and  solitudes 

circumference  of  a  circle  of  life,  with-  —  najr,  without  earth  and  water.    To 

out   any  direct  conviction  that  we  be  withput  any  one  thing,  is  to  be 

were  ever  on  the  other  side  of  it  We  without  its   opposite ;  because  you 

are  entirely  within  the  circle,  for  we  could  never  perfectly  know  the  one 

come  in  and  go  out  with  tne  same  without  its  opposite.    In  this  world 

vague  unconsciouness.  most  things  go  b^  contrast   You  could 

Albert  the  Gbeat  flourished  in  not  know  hard,  if  it  were  not  for  soft 

1280.    He  was  a  celebrated  scholastic,  — you  could  not  speak  of  bitter,  if 

but  not  so  able  a  man  as  Aquinas,  though  it  were  not  for  sweet— you  could  not 

his  writings  are  of  a  more  i)opular  cast  understand  deep,  if  it  were  not  for 

Albert  has  left  many  of  his  works  be-  shallow.    Surliness  is  the  parent  of 

hind  him,  a  x)ortion  of  which  have  long  sweetness   of  disposition.'^    As  the 

been  in  print,  but  several  are  still  in  world  is,  all  things  are  beautifully  ad- 

manuscnpt  in  the  Royal  libary  at  apted  to  each  other.    Without  passion, 

Paris.    A  small  tract  of  his  has  re-  the  world  would  fall  in  pieces.  A  man 

cently  been  translated  into  French,  without  passion,  what  can  he  be  com- 

*  ®n  fiUnraUts.'    It  is  systematic  in  its  pared  to  1    A  climate  without  storms 

arrangement  but  popular  in  its  stjle  —a  cloudless  eastern  sky,  all  sunshine, 

and  mode  of  illustration.    On  castmg  and  glow,  and  clearness,  and  same- 

a  glance  over  it,  in  the  chapter  devoted  ness.    Or  say,  rather,  a  stagnant  pond, 

to  the  'Passions,'  we  stumbled  upon  the  a  dead  sea  of  slumbering  tranquillity, 

following  remarks.  Before  laying  them  over  which  the  refreshing  breeze  hath 

before  the  reader,  however,  we  must  never  blown  to  cool  the  beams  of  mid- 

simply  premise,  tnat  one  of  the  great  summer,  on  which  the  many-coloured 

principles  in  the  philosophy  of  the  pennons  of  imagination  never  waved, 

middle  ages  was  to  searcn  for  what  ouch  an  individual  is  a  burdensome 

was  termed  final  causes;  that  is,  the  companion.     He  neither  thi:^  nor 

reason  why  a  thing  is  what  it  i&  speaks,  neither  sings  a  song  nor  kicks 

Mere  facts,  considered  as  such,  were  a  cowanL  nor  ei^'o^s  a  hearbr^  jolly 

nothing;  but  the  cause  or  reason  of  laugh  with  an  ao^aintance.    You  are 

them  was  everything  with  these  scho-  never  at  home  with  him.    Some  of  the 

lastic  searchers  after  truth.    They  car-  old  Greek  dramatists,  if  I  remember 

ried  in  their  mind,  and  shaped  their  ri£[ht,  used  to  make  run  of  a  man  of 

movements  in  conformity  with,  the  this  stamp.    This  was  all  right;  only 

maxim  in  Virgil,  the  wit  and  fim  would  be  thrown  away 

*v^\L  ««?  ««H,;+  *«««  /ww«.v«w«w» «««— »  on  such  a  lifeless  piece  of  clay.    The 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  *  It  is  oarions  to  notioe  how  the  human 

offer  Albert's  ideas  of  the  *^mnans,'  mi»d  has  moved  in  a  drcle  from  almost  time 

AU  our  passions  are  made  to  fit  or  q^^'^^o^^'^^  who  ra^'i^U^ 

dovetail  mto  each  othCT.     There  is  foSSS  t^eir^^fewTifVentSif  truth  oJ 

nothmg  superfluous— nothmg  m  itself  the  mineipU  of  contrariety.    We  wonder 

evO.    Take  any  one  of  our  passions  whetiier  atavi  erer  read  this  passage ! 
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great  and  general  objection  a^unat  more  than  commonly  interesting  to 

the  stoical  pnilofiophy  has  always  Deen,  ma     What  burning  thoughts  have 

that  it  attempted  to  denude  man  of  rushed  into  my  mind,  when  I  have 

his  passions,  to  make  him  an  unfeel-  visited  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious 

ing  and  apathetic  creature,  and  to  in-  philosophers  who  have  figured  in  the 

vest  him  with  a  vegetable  rather  than  university  of  this  city!    It  is  one  of 

an  animal  existence.    Seneca  was  a  these  places  I  would  like  to  dwell  in 

wise  man  in  many  respects,  but  his  for  ever. 

system  of  morality,  as  a  system,  is  en-  In  another  letter,  he  urges  his  friend 

tirely  worthless.  not  to  contract  the  habit  of  reasoning 

i^iDUS  DE  CoLONNA  flourished  in  or  ar&^iing  on  both  sides  of  a  question. 

130();  and  left,  among  other  literary  He  observes:  As  the  reasoning  powers 

works,  several  fomtitar  letters.   In  one  of  of  man  were  given  him  to  discover 

these  lie  informs  a  friend  that  he  inva-  truth  and  detect  error,  a  straightfor- 

riablv  found  great  pleasure  in  visiting  ward  and  in^nious  employment  of 

the  burying-places  of  the  dead.    He  these  powers  is  a  solemn  and  incum- 

says,  I  have  ever  felt  a  peculiar  interest  bent  dutv  upon  him.    I  have  always 

and  delight  in  visiting  burial-grounds  conceived  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 

in  our  cBef  cities.    Ae^  have  invari-  sophists  reprehensible.    They  did  their 

ably  been  productive  of  a  tender  and  countnr  great  harm,  by  the  prostitu- 

soothing  land  of  melancholy,  which  tion  of  their  rhetorical  talents  to  party 

affected  my  own  mind  at  least,  in  a  purposes.    To  expose  error  ought  to 

way  not  easily  describeo.    I  have  often  oe  one  of  the  religious  duties  of  evei^ 

sat  for  hours  on  some  tombstone,  mus-  man  who  has  any  education  and  abi- 

ing  on  the  past  and  the  future;  coojur-  lity  for  the  task.    Very  false  notions 

ing  up  bv  imagination  the  thousands  have  been  current  on  this  subject 

of  living  beings  who  once  rejoiced  in  all  It  has  commonly  a  debasing  effect  on 

the  vigour  of  health  and  buoyancy  of  the  understanding,  to  wrangle  for  the 

spirit,  but  who  are  now  mouldering  mere  sake  of  victory.    The  love  of 

beneath  my  feet    And  how  often,  truth  should  ever  be  uppermost  in  the 

imder  such  circumstances,  has  the  mind  of  a  true  benefactor  to  mankind, 

conviction  flashed  vividly  on  my  mind,  The  mere  vanity  of  displaying  our  own 

that  but  a  few  years  at  the  very  most  talents  or  in^nuity  is  but  a  poor  ex- 

and  I  myself,  with  all  my  cares,  and  cuse  for  the  ipjury  which  is  inflicted 

projects,  and  hopes,  must  pass  into  on  what  is  true  and  worthy  of  com- 

this  land  of  for^etfulness.    The  Pari-  mendation.* 

sian  places  of  mterment  are  always  *  Opera.    Cal.:1685.    YoL  ill.,  p.  864. 
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MEMORIALS  OP  THE  JOLLY  DOGS. 

IDITBD  BT  VBAiroiS  KITBICK,  ESQUIBB. 


A  JEW  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 
THE  BEGINNING. 


*  Not  many  months  after  we  parted  gone  into  the  Bier  Halle  for  a  chopin 

in  Glasgow,*  began  Vernon,  *a  change  of  the  real  Bavarian  stuff.     It  is  a 

in  my  circumstances  led  me  to  ^o  capital  thing  in  hot  weather,  and  in- 

abroad;  and  the  next  spring,  being  m  deed  in  all  weathers.    Ward  was  sit- 

Hambuidi,  I  acddentallv  met  Ward  ting  at  a  table,  playing  dominoes  with 

there.     It  was  a  hot  day,  for  the    a  Jewish-lookiiig  fellow ^ 

month  of  April  at  least;  and  I  had  *  Hold  hmrd  a  moment^*  intorrupted 
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Meyrick.    *  You  speak  of  a  change  in  scribe  her,  you  would  understand  what 

your  circumstanoes.    May  I  ask,  be-  she  meant;  but  I  will  not  describe  her 

fore  you  go  farther,  what  that  change  either.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  was 

was?    If  my  curioeitr  is  impertinent,  the  daughter  of  the  country  lawyer 

of  course  never  mind,  and  just  driye  who  was  my  uncle's  solicitor,  and,  I 

on  about  Ward  again;  but^  otherwise,  may  say,  my  enemy.    The  end  of  it 

explain  about  yourself.     Your  pro-  was,  tnat  my  poor  uncle  died  soon, 

spects  were  to  succeed  an  uncle —  and  left  by  his  will  everything  to  his 

and — and — and — excuse  me,  my  dear  widow.  "  What  do  you  intend  to  do?" 

fellow,  but  I  doubt  if  you  succeeded  said  my  aunt  to  me  the  6aj  after  the 

as  you  hoped,  and  as  I  am  sure  I  did  funeraL — "  I  do  not  know,"  said  I, 

too.'  "except  that  I  shall  leave  this."—"  Oh, 

'  There  is  but  little  to  explain,'  said  that's  of  course ! "  said  she.' 
Vernon.    '  The  thing  was  as  you  say.        '  Now,  you  Poyntf,'  cried  Meyrick, 

I  was  brought  up  by  an  unde  from  *  you  lawyer,  you  utter  barrister — 

m^r  childhood,  and  was  told  I  was  his  couldn't  you  mend  that?    Gould  you 

heir— constantly  told  so;  but  I  really  not  set  aside  that  will?    What's  the 

never  thought  anything  about  it  my-  use  of  such  as  you,  if  you  can't?   Un- 

self.    Eveiything  in  my  boyhood  and  due  influence,  or  what  do  you  caU  it? 

youth  seemed  to  me  iust  a  matter  of  Why,  if  I  was  Lord  Chancellor,  or 

course;  and  I  seldom  looked  forward,  somebody  in  Doctors'  Commons  or 

at  that  time,  to  what  the  next  day  whoever  it  is  that  sets  wills  asiae,  I 

would  brinff  forth.    But  when  I  went  would  not  have  let  it  stand  for  a  single 

home  for  flie  vacation  that  year — ^it  day.  Seriously,  now— don't  you  think 

was  my  home  then — I  found  a  sur-  that — come  now — ^what  do  you  say?' 

frise  in  wait  for  me,  and  the  change       I  shook  my  head,  for  I  had  heajrd 

spoke  of  was  conse(|uent  on  the  cause  of  the  affair  before,  and  so  had  Trench, 

of  it  My  uncle,  a  widower  and  child-  though  Meyrick,  it  seemed,  had  not. 
less,  had  married  again — had  married        *  I  nave  no  doubt  the  will  is  good,' 

very  shortly  after  Iliad  seen  him  last  said  Trench.    'A  will  executed  by  a 

He  had  never  let  me  know  of  it *  husband  in  favour  of  his  wife 

*  Nor  asked  your  leave?'  cried  Mey-       '  Oh,  don't  bother ! '  cried  Meyrick. 
rick.    *  Shameful ! '  *  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  if  it  is  ugus- 

*  He  was  not  bound  to  ask  his  ne-  tioe,  it  is  probably  law— just,  indeed, 
phew's  leave,'  said  Trench.  because  it  is  iinustice.    Don't  speak 

'  Wasn't  he,  though?'  returned  Mey-  to  me;  I  won't  bear  it !    Go  on,  Ver- 

rick.    *And  your  aunt,  Vernon?    I  non,  my  dear  fellow.    Were  you  left 

can  guess;  wno  couldn't?    Shameful  absolutely  penniless?  Excuse  the  word 

again.    A  son  and  heir,  I  suppose.    I  and  the  question.' 
see  now.'  'No,'  said  Vernon;  'things  might 

*Not  exactly,'  said  Vernon;  'there  have  been  worse  than  they  wera    I 

was  no  son  and  heii^no  child.    But  had  some  little  money  of  my  own,  it 

my  poor  undo  was  changed  indeed,  appeared:  it  had  come  to  me  thit)ugh 

and  towards  me  particularly.'  my  mother.  So,  as  I  had  a  vague  idea 

'  Humph,'  interposed  Meyrick;  '  he  that  a  man  may  live  very  cheaply  on 

had  been  altered  at  his  marriage,  pro-  the  Continent,  to  the  Continent  I  went, 

bably.'  and  since  then  I  have  managed  to 

'Just  so,'  said  Vernon,  smiling,  scramble  on   without   getting    into 

'  When  I  had  last  seen  him,  he  was  debt' 

a  hearty  country  gentleman,  keeping  'Ptobably  no  one  would  have  given 
open  house  in  the  eood  old  hospitable  you  credit,*  said  Trench,  with  a  detest- 
way,  while  to  me  ne  was  as  a  father,  able  laugh;  at  which  laugh  and  words 
All  this  he  was  when  I  had  left  him;  Meyrick  dashed  his  cigar  into  the  fire, 
yet,  only  some  six  months  latei^-but  ana  then  folded  hisanns  tightly,  as  if  to 
I  will  not  describe  what  he  had  be-  keep  his  hands  from  mischief.  Never- 
come,  or  rather  what  his  new  wife  had  theless  Trench  continued — 
made  him.  Peace  to  his  memory!  'Our  character  has  not  been  sus- 
He  was  a  kind  unde  to  me  once,  tained  abroad,  I  believe.  People  on 
and  for  a  Ions  time.  She  said  she  the  Continent  have  found  out  that  it 
had  reformed  him.    K  I  were  to  de-  is  a  mistake  to  think  eveiy  English- 
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man  must  be  a  millionaire.    But  you  with — "  I  have  fallen  in  love,  Philip, 

should  have  embraced  some  profession.  Now  you  have  it" 
Why  did  you  not  embrace  some  pro-        ' "  Well,  Marmaduke,"  said  L  "  it 

fessionr  is  the  compion  lot  of  mankind,  I  be- 


quietly, 
ter 

taking  any  further  notice  of  Trench's  ledge  of  his  ardent  and  impetuous 

impertinence,  'and  I  was  in  Ham-  character;  but,  as  I  presently  found, 

buigh,  on  my  way  to  the  south  of  my  fears  were  not  unrounded 

Europe,    I  was  looking  for  a  vessel  '"Idon'tlmow,"  said  he,  "whether 

in  which  to  take  a  passage  to  some  I  have  been  wise  or  not;  but  the  thing 

Mediterranean  port;  and,  as  I  said,  I  is  done,  and  I  don't  care.    Now,  to 

met  Ward  in  the  Bier  Halle.'  tell  you  the  worst  of  it  at  once--she 

*  Playing  at  dominoes  with  a  Jew,'  is  a  Jewess." 

said   Mejrrick.     '  Who  would   have  ' "  Oh,"  said  L  "  that's  bad." ' 

thought   it?     Credat   Judaeus,    you  'Whatwasbaaf  interrupted  Trench, 

would  say,  Trench,  if  you  had  but  one  '  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  vidgar  pre- 

halfjackass  power  of  joking.     But  judices  entertained  against  Jews  are 

Marmaduke  Ward,  of  aU  the  horns  in  very  iDibeial — quite  disjipuceful,  in- 

the  wood !    The  haughty  Marmaduke,  deed,  to  an  age  pretendmg  to  be  en- 

who  had  such  a  horror  of  everything  lightened.' 

low.    I  have  myself  played  at  rackets  *  Now,'  cried  Me3rrick,  '  I  like  that ! 

in  the  Fleet— as  an  outsider,  of  course  Trench  char^  Vernon  with  illibe- 

— with  a  bankrupt  haberdasher.    He  rality.    Clodius  accusat  moechoe — as 

was  surprised  to  see  me — for  he  was  he  would  say  himself 

my  own  haberdasher,  who  had  failed,  *  I  am  not  so  uigust  as  you  suppose,' 

though  I  had  paid  him  my  bill    He  said  Vernon.  *  No  man  deplores  more 

askea  me  to  play — only  think;  and  I  than  I  do  the  indignities  and  the  per- 

did,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  But  then  secutions  which  the  Jews  have  so  long 

I  never  had  Ward's  notions,  you  see.'  undergone,  and  still  have  to  bear,  at 

'  The  man  failed  althougn  you  paid  the  hands  of  so-called  Christians.  But 

him?'  asked  Trench,  sneeringly,  and  that  unworthy  treatment  of  them  ia 

wilfully  misunderstanding  the  other,  an  actuality  which  has  had  its  effects, 

'If  you  interrupt  Vernon  in  this  and  these  effects  have  been  the  de- 
way,'  inter^»ed  I,  as  Meyrick  turned  basement  and  demoralisation  of  the 
sharply  on  Trench,  'we  shall  hear  but  race — ^the  moral  debasement,  that  is, 
little  of  Ward.'  for  certainly  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the 

'Marmaduke  recognised  me  at  once,'  intellectual    There  are  noble  excep- 

said  Vernon,  taking  up  his  story  again;  tions,  of  course,  but  I  speak  of  the 

'  and  he  seemed  as  glad  to  see  me  as  race.' 

I  was  to  see  hint   Iresently  he  asked  '  They  are  men  and  women,'  said 

me  to  take  a  stroll    This,  I  saw,  was  Trench,  sententiouslv.  '  and  our  com- 

to  get  rid  of  his  Hebrew  friend.    So    mon  humanity  shouM  lead  us * 

we  went  out,  and  sauntered  aJong  the  '  Would   your  common   humanity 

Jungfemstieg.  He  told  me  that  he  had  lead  you  to  marry  a  female  nigger  f' 

been  travelling  all  over  Europe,  and  interrupted  Meynck.    'A  negress,  I 

had  come  to  Hambuigh  on  nis  way  should  say,  for  I  don't  speak  Ameri- 

back  to  England.    "  But,"  said  he,  "  1  can— generally  speaking.    Niggers  are 

do  not  think  now  that  I  shall  return  men  and  women,  I  take  it   Am  I  not 

home  at  present    The  fact  is,  Philip"  a  man  and  a  brother?  or  a  woman  and 

— we  haa  been  used  to  call  each  other  a  sister?    M.  or  N.,  as  the  case  may 

by  our  Christian  names — "I  want  be  —  according    to   the    catechism? 

your  assistance,  my  dear  fellow.    I  That's  the  ai^gument-HEid  hominem, 

wanted  additioxial  assistance,  and  you  necnon  feminam— let  alone  the  wo- 

seem  sent  on  purpose.    For  the  fact  man,  that  is;  as  the  Scot&  your  mo- 

is— why— in  snort— you  must  know—  ther's  kin,  would  say.    Now,  would 

the  fact  is **  you  marry  a  Dinah?    You  know  you 

'  in  this  way  he  stammered  and  he-  wouldn't  for  the  world.    There's  the 

sitated,  and  then  he  at  last  came  out  whole  alignment,  and  quite  decisive  it 
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is.     So  proceed,  Vernon,  abont  the  once  seen  her,  and  insisted  on  beins 

Jewess.  Perge  puer,  as  Trench  would  presented  to  her:  and  after  they  had 

say,  if  he  were  not  floored.    She  was  objected,  and  looked  grave  for  a  time, 

a  thing  of  beauty,  as  a  matter  of  they  at  last  consented.  They  evidently 

course.    I  hope  she  was  also  a  joy  for  meant  to  emplov  her  as  a  lure,  and 

ever!'  Ward  allowed  them  to  believe  that 

*  She  certainly  was  very  beautiful,'  they  had  succeeded  in  their  object, 
said  Vernon.  '  I  saw  her  shortly  for  he  entered  into  transactions  with 
afterwards.  The  fact  wajB—- to  use  his  them,  by  which  they  must  have  pro- 
own  expression — that  the  way  in  which  fited  to  a  large  amount  All  this  I 
Ward  wished  me  to  assist  hun,  was  to  heard  partly  at  the  time,  and  partly 
help  him  to  carry  her  off'  afterwards. 

'  Oh,'  cried  Meyrick.  '  Was  she  so  'We  walked  round  the  outer  Alster, 
heavy?  But  all  right:  I  twig !  I'm  and  then  Ward  asked  me  to  dine  with 
not  such  a  fool  as  I  look.  How  far  is  him  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  where  he 
Gretna  Green  from  Hamburgh?  What  was  staying.  I  accepted  with  plea- 
is  the  German  for  blacksmith?'  sure,  thou^  he  had  made  me  a  little 

'Dictionaries  are  cheap  now,'  re-  uneasy — about  the  Jewess,  I  mean, 

turned  Vernon.    *  You  will  get  a  bad  "You  will  meet  a  strange  fellow," 

one  for  half-a-crown^  and  then  you  can  said  he,  "an  odd  sort  of  companion  I 

consult  it    Well,  I  was  very  unwill-  picked  up  in  Bohemia.  He  is  a  French- 

ing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  man— a  Gascon,  indeed,  as  would  pro- 

an  afyr.'  bably  be  guessed  from  his  name,  which 

'  Quite  right,'  said  Mevrick.  is  ifibeyrac     He  is  very  useful  to 

'However,'  continued  Vernon,  'I  me." 
did  not  positively  refuse  to  interfere,        '  We  went  to  the  hotel,  and  there, 

and  asked  him  the  circumstances  of  to  be  sure,  was  M.  Ribeyiac.    I  must 

the  case.'  describe  him  to  you ;  for,  as  Wai-d 

'  Quite  riffht,'  siud  Meyrick  again.  said,  he  was  an  odd  character,  cer- 

'He  told  me,'  Vernon  went  on,  tainly.' 
'  that  after  seeing  all  the  sights  of       '  You,  as  well  as  Ward,  were  always 

Hamburgh,  he  had  gone  one  day  to  fond  of  odd  characters,'  said  I,  Poyntz 

Blankenese.  It  is  a  pretty  place  down  to  wit 

the  Elbe,  where  there  are  many  villas.  '  Yes,'  put  in  Meyrick,  '  you  always 
There,  in  a  public  garden,  he  had  first  liked  me,  you  know.  With  all  your 
seen  the  Jewess.  She  was  aeeompa-  gravity,  Vernon,  you  were  always 
nied  by  an  old  man  and  a  young  one  keenly  alive  to  anything  funny.  That's 
— her  uncle  and  her  cousin,  as  it  turned  what  I  specially  liked  about  you.  A 
out  Well,  he  managed  to  strike  up  sort  of  mixture  you  were  of  Hamlet 
an  acquaintance  with  the  men— not  Sam  Weller,  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie. 
immeoiately,  but  some  days  after.  'What  a  horrible  compliment!'  said 
He  affected  to  want  money;  got  this  Vernon;  laughing.  HiVell,  I  was  going 
carried  to  the  ears  of  old  Solomon  to  describe  Kibeyrac.  He  was  a  big, 
somehow;  was  ere  long  in  treaty  for  taU,  stout,  and  still  powerful  man. 
a  loan  from  him;  made  no  demur  to  though  his  hair  was  grey,  and  he  had 
the  enormous  interest  demanded;  and  a  slicht  stoop.  His  stoop,  however, 
offered  such  security  as  quite  satisfied  had  been  contracted  early — it  was  the 
the  usurer.  Then  he  got  the  nephew  result  of  carrving  a  knapsack.  For 
to  go  about  with  him,  by  way  of  guide  Ribeyrac  had  been  a  soldier,  and  never 
to  the  curiosities  of  the  town :  and  more  than  a  private  soldier.  He  used 
young  Solomon  was  mifi^tily  pleased  to  boast,  indeed,  of  never  having  risen 
with  nis  condescension.  Then  nis  new  from  the  ranks;  the  emperor  hm  nou- 
fiiends  wanted  to  sell  him  diamonds,  rished  a  personal  dislike  to  him,  and 
pictures,  and  what  not  —  evidently  prevented  his  promotion,  because  of 
taking  nim  for  a  prime  pigeon,  and  ms  steady  republicanisin:  "the  em- 
one  worth  the  plucking.  Then  he  was  peror  and  Pierre  Prosper  Ribeyrac 
frequently  at  their  house,  though  at  were  on  hsid  terms."  'fhiB  he  would 
first  without  seeing  anything  of  Ra-  tell  us  gravely,  though  he  knew  quite 
chel — ^that  was  the  name  of  the  Jew-  well  we  laughed  at  nim  for  it  But 
ess.    But  at  last  he  told  them  he  had  his  stories  about  himself  were  all  won- 
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derful;  it  is  true  he  told  them  capi-  become  my  friend's  wife,  to  inquire  no 

tally.    Still,  if  he  was  rather  a  boas-  further.    And  I  never  did.* 

ter,  he  was  really  a  brave  fellow  too,        'Quite  right,'  said  Meyrick.    'Just 

and  a  devoted  friend:  we  had  abun-  like  you.' 

dant  proof  of  that  afterwards.    His        *Ay?'   cried  Trench.      'Just  sot 

manner,  if,  perhaps,  it  savoured  a  little  Now  I  should  like  to  know * 

of  the  camp,  was  nevertheless  agree-        '  Gl«t  on,  Vernon^'  interrupted  L 
able  enough;  as  for  education,  he  had        'And  from  that  time,'  continued 
received  little  or  none  in  the  usual  Vernon,  '  I  offered  no  further  opposi^ 
sense  of  the  term.    But  he  was  an  ob-  tion  to  Ward's  intentions.     On  the 
servant  man,  had  a  retentive  memory,  contrary,  I  undertook  to  forward  his 
and  was,  moreover,  of  ^eat  natiu:al  views  as  far  as  I  could.* 
quickness.    A  better  munic,  for  in-        'Quite  right!*  said  Meyrick,  nod- 
stance,  I  never  saw — a  better  actor,  I  dine  to  Vernon  as  he  spoke, 
should  rather  say;  a  day  or  two  after        'You  say  "quite  right  to  everything, 
I  first  knew  him,  I  saw  him  plav  the  Meyrick,'  exclaimed  Trench,  queru- 
leamed  doctor  in  such  a  style  DeH)re  a  lously.    '  A  little  ago  you  said  Vernon 
really  learned  doctor,  that  the  said  was  (^uite  right  in  declining  to  inter- 
really  learned  doctor,  who  was  a  Ger-  fere  m  the  matter,  and  now  you  say 
man,  thought  him  at  least  his  equal  in  he  was  auite  right  in  offering  his  aid 

profundity.    With  regard  to  the  terms  in  it.    You  are * 

or  relation  on  which  he  was  with  WanL        'Quite  right,  and  so  are  you,'  in- 

thev  were  simply  these:  our  friend  temipted  Mevrick,  with   a  look  of 

had  picked  him  up  at  Prague — found  something    like    contempt       '  Now 

him  amusing — ana  offered  him  a  seat  Vernon.' 

in  his  carnage  to  Marienbad;  from  'Mv  first  advice  to  Ward,'  oon- 
Marienbad  the  seat  had  been  occupied  tinned  Vernon,  'was,  that  he  should 
to  Hamburgh;  and  at  Hamburgh  it  go  formally  and  ask  old  Solomon  for 
seemed  as  if  neither  thought  of  parting  his'  niece's  hand;  but  he  said  that 
there.  For  the  Gascon  was  a  cosmo-  would  never  do,  for  that  she  was 
politan,  and  he  knew  when  he  was  actually  betrothed  to  her  cousin  Levi, 
weU  off;  and  as  to  Marmaduke,  he  and  that  with  Jews  a  betrothal  was 
had  come  to  think  he  could  scarcely  a  sacred  thing.  So  it  seemed  there 
do  without  him.  while  travelling  at  was  no  other  way  for  it  than  an  elope- 
least,  so  well  did  the  old  soldier  per-  ment,  and  according  an  elopement 
form  the  parts  at  once  of  courier  and  was  plfmned  It  was  Ribeyrac's  gjBuius 
companion,  secretary  and  adviser.  I  that  arranged  it,  and  some  f^enius  it 
may  say  that,  as  our  poor  friend's  ad-  required  tw);  for  there  were  serious 
viser,  he  had  strongly  remonstrated  difficulties  to  contend  witL 
apinst  his  having  anything  to  do  with  '  In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  that 
either  the  Jewess  or  the  Jews.  But  nothing  could  be  attempted  by  day; 
what  he  said  had  been  of  no  avail  and  secondly,  that  it  was  absolutely 
Of  course  he  knew  all  about  the  busi-  essential  that  the  fugitives  should  at 
ness,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  once  ^t  out  of  HambuigL  But  at 
da^  so  did  I*  for  Ward  talked  of  no-  that  tmie  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
thing  else.  That  is  to  say.  I  came  to  closed  at  midni^iit,  and  no  one,  on 
know  as  much  about  it  as  Marmaduke  any  pretext  or  by  any  bribe,  could 
did  himself  Yet  not  alto^ther  so  find  ingress  or  egress  later.' 
either.  "I  must  marry  her,  said  he  'Neither  for  love  nor  money,'  said 
to  me  one  day — "  I  must  in  honour j"  Me^frick.  '  That  is  to  say  neither  on 
and  he  looked  strangely  at  me.  I  said  business  nor  an  elopement  WeU  V 
nothing.  "  Philip,  added  he,  hur-  '  I  believe  this  regulation  has  been 
riedly,  "instead  of  pressing  me  to  changed  since,'  continued  Vernon, 
draw  back  in  time,  as  you  say,  you,  '  But  so  it  was  then.  It  was  there- 
with your  romantic  ideas  of  honour,  fore  requisite  that  the  thinff  should 
would  be  the  very  man  to  uige  me  be  done  between  eleven  ana  twelve 

on,  if But  I  must  marry  her — I  o'clock  some  night     But  again,  the 

must."  two   Solomons  were   never   out   of 

'  On  this  I  said  no  more.    I  thought  their  house  after  dark — ^never  both  at 

it  best,  if,  as  was  possible,  she  was  to  once,  I  mean— and  they  were,  more- 
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a  cord  stretched  from  one  of 

served  as 

^ ,  _         which  notes 

candle  between  them.    It  woul^  con-  passed   to  and  fro,  and  she  could 

sequently,  have  been  impossible  for  auickly  be  informed  of  all  we  were 

Fraiilein  Kachel  to  leave  tne  house  in  doing  and  proposed   to  do.    Ward 

the  ordinary  way— by  the  door,  that  is  would  go  to  call  on  the  Jews  of  an 

—without  their  Knowledge.  So  Ribey-  evening,  and  they  little  thought,  when 

rac  thought  of  the  window.   Now,  the  Rachel  stepped  out  of  the  room  on  his 

window  of  her  room  was  at  the  back  appearance,  that  she  did  so  to  receive 

of  the  house,  and  overlooked  a  narrow  a  letter  from  him. 

canal  one  of  the  flieten,  as  they  are  *  Next,  Ribeyrac  constructed  a  sort 

call^    The  houses  on  either  side  rose  of  drawbridee  m  the  hired  room.    He 

directly  from  this  ditch,  for  there  was  was  a  very  nandy  workman,  and  the 

no  pathway  along  it:  there  are  many  room^  indeed,  had  been  fitted  up  like 

such  ditches  in  one  part  of  Hamburgh,  a  caipenter's  shop,  ostensibly  for  the 

and  it  was  in  that  pjurt  that  these  sole  purpose  that  ne  might  work  in  it 

Jews  Uved,   though  it  is  not   the  And  one  night  we  all  tli^e  went  to  it 

Suarter  where  their  brethren  usually  and  ran  out  the  bridge,  and  Ward  lea 

ve,  and  to  which  at  one  time  Jews  the  Jewess  across  it    A  carriage  was 

were  limited.     Now  the  house  of  the  waiting  for  them  at  the  comer  of  the 

Solomons '  street     A  ouarter-of-an-hour  more, 

Here  Vernon  rather  minutely  de-  and  they  had  passed  through  Altona 

scribed  the  situation  and  plan  of  the  on  their  way  to  Gluckstadt     That 


1842, 1  pass  over  what  he.  said  of  it  Meyrick.   'Foff,  foff,  and  away!  And 

For  though  the  details  he  gave  us  were  away  flew  the  po'chay,  over  the  did- 

curious   enoudi,    and    would    have  dledy-dumpty  way.' 

tempted  me  when  I  visited  Hambui^gh,  *  Ribeyrac,  continued  Vernon,  *  then 

as  I  did  a  few  years  ago,  to  seek  out  crossed  into  RacheFs  room,  and  then 

the  scene  of  tne  exploit  about  to  be  he  told  me  to  draw  back  the  bridge 

narrated,   little  or  no  interest   can  and  be  off.  I  did  not  understand  what 

attach  itself  to  an  old  house  the  very  he  was  about ;  but  it  was  no  time 

site  of  which  is  probably  now  un-  for  askinffquestions,  so  I  did  as  he 

certain.  wished.    Then,  with  an  apparatus  he 

*  What  was  to  be  done,  therefore,'  had  provided  for  me,  I  ^ot  into  an- 

continued  Vernon,  after  describing  the  other  carriage.    It  had  been  waiting 

locsdities,  'was  in  the  first  place  to  openly  enough  at  the  very  door  of 

get  Radiel  out  of  the  house  without  tne  house  in  which  we  were.     The 

alarming  her  uncle   or   her  cousin;  part  I  was  now  to  play  had  been  pre- 

secondly,  to  delay  as  lone  as  possible  arranged,  of  course.    Away  I  went  at 

the  discovery  of  her  fli^t  so  as  to  full  speed  on  the  road  to  Berlin— up 

increase  the  difficulties  of  tne  pursuit  the  Elbe,  that  is  to  say— while  War^ 

lyy  which  that  discovery  was  sure  to  you  know,  had  gone  exactly  in  the 

be  followed;  and,  lastly,  to  throw  the  opposite  direction.' 

pursuers  out  if  possible,  by  casting  Holloa!'  cried  Meyrick.     *Now 

them  on  a  wrong  scent     To  manage  what  was  all  that  for?    What  took 

all  this,  here  is  what  the  ingenious  your  Ckiscon  friend  into  the  lion's  den? 

Ribeyrac  proposed,  and  what  we  did.  He  didn't  mean  to  rob  the  Jews,  I 

First,  a  room  was  hired  immediately  hope?     And  you  with  your  appa- 

opposite  Mademoiselle  Solomon's  win-  ratus  —  what  sort  of  an  apparatus 

dow:asthecuial  separated  the  houses  was  it?     A  galvanic  batt^,  or  a 

80  aa  to  make  them  in  reality  stand  patent  corkscrew?' 

in  different  and  non-communicating  *You  shall   hear  presently,'  said 

streets,   we  had  little  fear  of  our  Vernon.     'Ribeyrac  nad  but  small 

tenan<7  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  hop^  that  he  would  not  be  discovered 

men.    Easy  correspondence  was   in  veir  soon :  and,  as  he  anticipated, 

this  way  established  witii  the  young  within  hali-an-hour  old  Solomon  came 
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to  his  niece's  door,  and  summoned  her  '  He  fell  on  his  knees,  as  I  have  said, 

to  supper.  He  found  the  door  bolted.'  and  explained  hurriedly  that  Ward 

'  And  his  niece  too !'  cried  Meyrick.  had  carried  off  the  girL    But  he  as- 

'  Not  bad— that's  my  last ! '  sorted  that  it  had  be^  done  by  means 

'He  did  not  find  it  out  immediately,'  of  a  boat,  and  he  pointed  to  a  rope- 
said  Vernon,  smiling.  '  But  vou  shomd  ladder  which  he  had  fixed  to  Rachel's 
have  heard  Ribeyrac  describe  the  col-  window.  Then  he  said  that  some 
loquy  that  followed.  Accordinff  to  noise  had  alarmed  Ward^  who  had 
his  own  account,  he  imitated  Rachel's  pushed  off  in  the  boat  with  Rachel, 
voice  so  well,  that  for  a  time  the  old  out  without  him;  and  he  added,  that, 
Jew  actually  believed  that  she  it  was  if  he  had  tried  to  keep  up  the  decep- 
who  was  answerinji;  Imn.  And  in  tell-  tion  for  a  little,  it  was  m  the  hope 
ing  the  story,  he  imitated  both  their  that  his  master,  as  he  (sdled  Ward, 
voices.    It  was  highly  comic.'  would  yet  return  for  him.    All  this 

'  Something  like  thisj  I  suppose^'  was  in  order  to  account  plausibly  for 

said  Meyrick,  speaking  first  in  a  cun-  his  being  found  where  he  was :  his 

ous  tone,  and,  as  he  thought^  like  a  Jew,  remaining  at  all  had  of  course  for  ob- 

and  then  in  a  high  falsetto,  by  way  of  ject  the  putting  of  the  Jews  on  the 

counterfeiting  a  woman's  voice — '  Ra-  wrong  track.       But  my  master  has 

schelle,mytear!    Raschelle!    Cob  to  deserted  me,"  he  cried.    ''Therefore, 

shupperl    The  bread  and  sheese  is  and  since  he  is  so  ungrateful  as  to 

ready ! — This  moment  nunky  dear !  leave  me  to  your  mercy,  noble  sirs,  I 

Fm  tying  up  mv  back-hair! — Some-  owe  him  nothing  but  execration.    I 

thing  like  that,  eh?'  will  divulge  all  I  know,  provided, 

^ot  the  least.' said  Vernon,  in  a  de-  noble  and  honourable  sirs,  that  you 

cided  tone^  on  wnich  Meyrick  laughed  will  pardon  me,  and  protect  me  from 

again  at  his  own  failure.    *  Well,  Ri-  his  fury  when  you  overtake  him.    I 

beyrac  kept  the  Jew  in  play,  for  an  can  show  vou  how  to  overtake  him." 

hour,  he  said;  but  that  must  have  been  And  then  he  put  them  on  the  trace  of 

a  great  exaggeration.    At  last,  how-  my  carriage,  and,  to  avoid  suspicion, 

ever,  the  old  gentleman  beg^an  to  grow  offered  to  accompany  them.    On  this 

suspicious,  and  called  up  ms  nephew,  they  acted  promptlv  enough,  at  least 

who  came  quickly,  and  at  once  com-  the  younger  man  did;  for  old  Solomon, 

menced  thundering  at  the  door  with  Ribeyrac  said,  seemed  to  him  much 

fist  and  foot  On  tnis  Ribeyrac  threw  less  eager  in  the  matter.    Ribeyrac, 

it  open,  and  asked  them  coolly  what  indeed,  afterwards  thought  that  the 

they  made  all  that  noise  for.'  fellow  was  really  not  sorry  at  the  flight 

'  A  pretty  picture,'  said  Meyrick.  of  his  niece;  nay,  he  declared,  that,  as 

'  Intenor  by  candle-light-- Jews  be-  they  drove  along  that  night  through 

wildered.'  the  dark,  he  more  than  once  heiml 

'Just  so,'  said  Vernon.  'And  you  the  old  wreteh  laughing  to  himself, 
may  imagine,  too,  the  scene  that  im-  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  nephew  ui;^ed 
meoiately  followed,  and  how  furious  him  on,  and  thev  were  soon  foUowinff 
the  two  Solomons  were.  Ribevrac  me  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  had 
took  advantage  of  this  fury,  which  he  got  outoide  the  gates  in  time,  by  run- 
expected,  ana  he  took  the  advantage  ning  hard  for  i^  and  then  they  ma- 
of  it  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  He  naged  to  cet  a  carriage  and  horses  in 
pretended  to  be  horriblv  frightened,  the  suburbs.' 

fell  on  his  knees  and  implored  for^ve-  '  Meanwhile,'  said  Mevrick,  '  you 
ness,  offered  to  explam  the  whole  were  careering  away  with  your  gal- 
affair  satisfactorily,  as  he  said  And  vanic  battery,  patent  corkscrew,  boot- 
then  came  a  part  of  his  scheme  which  jack,  or  whatever  it  was.  But  what 
had  been  concealed  from  me.  I,  in-  was  it,  after  all?' 
deed,  knew  no  more  of  the  plot  than  '  It  was  a  lay  figure,  as  the  painters 
what  was  necessary  for  the  playing  of  say,'  returned  Vernon,  laugmng :  '  a 
my  own  put.  The  truth  is,  I  simply  big  doll,  all  doubled  up.  As  soon  as 
did  as  I  was  bid,  not  seeing  clearly  I  was  fairly  on  the  road,  and  bad 
that  I  was  acting  as  I  ought,  but  ra-  changed  horses  once,  I  set  it  up,  placed 
ther  acting  mechiuiically,  and  just  as  it  on  the  seat,  and  dressed  it  Tou 
Ribeyrac  suggested  would  have  grinned,  Meyrick,  at  my 
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playing  the  lady*s-maid  ^  but  I  ma-  one,  two,  three — and  down  go  the 

naged  pretty  well     I  had   lots  of  donkeys!' 

clothes  for  my  damsel  in  a  trunk,  and  *  No,'  said  Vernon.  '  On  the  contrary, 
I  struck  a  light,  to  see  how  to  put  it  was  they  who  put  their  heads  in  at 
them  on  her.  Close  inspection  she  tiie  windows,  one  on  each  side,  and 
would  not  have  borne — as  was  only  seemed  inclined  to  rattle  me  oyer  the 
becoming  in  her  sex,  indeed ;  but  a  pate— Levi  at  least,  for  the  old  man 
great  cloak  concealed  her  figure,  and  looked  much  less  irate  than  I  had  ex- 
a  large  bonnet  and  veil  covered  the  pected;  he  was  even  civil  to  m&' 
wooden  head,  so  that  she  looked  real  'What  a  villain !'  cried  Mevrick. 
enough  at  a  little  distance — so  real,  *At  first,  however,  and  when  they 
indeed,  that  when  I  had  stuck  her  up  found  I  had  nobody  with  me,  and  was 
in  her  comer,  I  actually  almost  felt  not  Ward,  both  looked  equally  con- 
as  if  I  were  running  away  with  some-  foimded.  "  There  must  be  some  mis- 
body  myself.  It  was  amusing,  when  take,  gentlemen,**  said  I,  blandly,  and 
we  changed  horses,  and  people  came  with  perfect  courte^.  Thev  stam- 
and  looked  in,  and  seeing  a  lady  be-  mered  excuses;  Isaw,mdeed,  that  Levi 
side  me.  kindly  asked  if  madame  recognised  me;  a  momentary  flash  in 
would  taxe  anything.  I  always,  indeed,  his  eyes  showed  me  that  in  fact  he 
made  a  point  of  securing  witnesses  comprehended  the  whole;  he  had  seen 
at  the  posts,  so  that  my  companion  me,  you  know,  with  Warn  in  the  Bier 
might  be  seen,  and  the  Jews  might  be  HaJle.  But  he  i>retended  not  to  know 
told  she  was  with  the  gentleman  who  me  again,  and  joined  his  excuses  to 
had  passed.  They  were  sure  to  inquire;  his  uncle's.  I  of  course  magnanimous- 
and  t^e  reports  thev  received  when  ly  accepted  these,  and  we  parted.  I 
thev  did  inquire  douotless  auite  satis-  returned  to  Hamburgh,  whence  I  took 
fiea  them  that  Ribeyrac  had  led  them  the  steamer  to  Havre.  There,  by  ap- 
right;  so  the  hm  doll  answered  her  pointment,  I  met  Ward,  and  for  the 
purpose,  and  fulMed  her  destiny.  But  nrst  time  had  a  proper  look  at  his  wife, 
at  last^  thinking  I  had  carried  her  and  They  were  going  to  pass  some  time  in 
the  joke  far  enoush.  I  pulled  her  to  France,  for  Marmaduke  did  not  care 
pieces,  and  doublea  ner  up  again,  and  to  meet  his  family  immediately.  He 
stopped  my  flight  at  the  next  stage,  a  thought^  naturally  enough,  that  they 
place  callea  Boitzenbur^:  it  was  then  would  not  be  satisfied  with  what  he 
about  five  in  the  morning.  Half-an-  had  done.  By  his  family  I  mean  his 
hour  afterwards  up  came  the  Jews,  relations,  for  he  was  an  orphan,  you 
but  without  Ribeyrac  He  had  got  so  know,  and  had  been  of  age  and  in  pos- 
ill  on  the  ioumey  as  to  be  quite  unable  session  of  his  estate  for  some  tima 
to  proceed,  the  rascal:  so  they  put  him  Tormypartlwasnotsatisfiedeither; 
out,  being  satisfied  oy  that  time  of  I  was  dissatisfied  both  with  the  mar- 
his  not  having  deceived  them.  Upon  riace  and  with  the  share  I  had  taken 
which  he  straightway  posted  Imck  in  bringing  it  about,  as  soon  as  I  sot  a 
again,  and  got  into  Hambuish  in  time  little  acquainted  with  Madame  Ward; 
for  the  London  steamer  of  that  mom-  I  should  say  Mrs  Ward,  perhaps,  but 
ing.  Ward  and  the  Jewess  got  on  from  hearing  her  always  callea  Ma- 
b(MLrdofheratGluckstadt,andsothey  dame,  I  have  got  to  call  her  so  too. 
all  three  went  on  to  England.  Our  She  was,  as  I  think  I  have  already 
poor  friend  was  married  to  the  woman  said,  very  beautiful  indeed.  But  it 
by  special  license,  and  then  they  was  not  long  before  I  felt  uneasy  for 
went  to  France,  lubeyrac  of  course  our  friend.  I  thought  her  cunning, 
accompanying  them.  He  thought  deceitful,  fals&-hearted,  in  short.  She 
the  wnole  affair  the  best  sport  in  the  x  had  never  cared  for  him— never  for  a 
world.'  moment  I  am  convinced  of  it  now. 
'But  about  yourself  f  asked  Mey-  His  fortune  had  been  the  sole  attrao- 
rick.    *When  the  Jews  overtook  you  tion.' 

and  your  Judy,  what  did  you  say,  *  I  be^  to  foresee  a  tragedy  of  some 

Puncn?    You  put  half  of  your  body  sort,'  said  Meyrick,  *or  a  melodrama 

out  of  the  window,  I  suppose,  and  rat-  at  least    Bum  blue-fire  on  the  stage 

tied  them  over  the  pate  with  your  big  — douse  the  glim  in  the  great  chande- 

stick  and  a  baby?    Right  and  left —  lier— dead  march  in  Saul  for  the  or- 
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chestra— the  whole  to  the  tune  of  slow  *  Ay,  i^, '  continaed  Meyrick;  'what 
muBic.     But  when  I  think  of  it,  no  had  he  done  with  Ids  wife?* 
nonsense.     You  make  me  sad,  Yer-  *Tliu8  it  happened,'  continued  Ver- 
non.   Poor  Ward ! '  non,  without  mmiediately  replying  to 

*I  left  them  in  Havre,'  continued  Meyrick's  question.  *  You  were  t&lk- 
Yemon,  *and  sailed  for  Barcelona,  ing  of  deserting?  Well,  one  d^  a 
This  was  in  1834,  and  the  civil  war  in  deserter  came  into  camp  from  the  Car- 
Spain  was  then  at  its  height;  and  the  lists;  a  gipsy  I  heard  he  was.  He  was 
result  was  dubious  enough  too,  for  taken  before  Mina  himself,  for  he  said 
Zumalacarreguy  was  then  alive:  after  he  had  something  important  to  com- 
he  was  killed,  I  never  doubted  but  that  municate:  the  general  had  rather  a 
all  was  over  with  the  Oarlists.  He  long  talk  with  nim.  That  night  he 
was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way.  Rather  went  off  again — over  to  the  enemy, 
savage  virtues  his  were,  but  he  has  He  was  soon  missed,  of  course^  and  a 
left  a  name  not  altogether  to  be  either  party  was  sent  after  him,  with  in- 
forgotten  or  held  in  odium.  Our  side  structions,  however^  take  care  that 
were  mortally  afraid  of  him;  they  held  he  should  escape.  They  pursued  him 
him  in  great  respect,  as  a  soloier,  I  up  to  the  Carlist  outposts,  firing  at 
mean.'  hmi  with  blank  cartridge.' 

*Our  side?'  exclaimed Meyiick;  *did  'What  was  the  use  of  that?'  asked 

you  take  a  side  then?'  Trench. 

*I  did,'  said  Vernon.  *I  had  intend-  *It  was  a  stratagem  he  had  arranged 

ed  to  live  quietly  somewhere  on  the  with  our  commander,'  said  Vernon, 

coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain  *Next  day,  a  large  body  of  Carlists 

or  Italy^  France  or  Greece,  I  did  not  surprisecL  as  they  thought,  a  few  com- 

care  which,  but  I  was  attracted  to  the  poinies  of  ours  which  had  been  sta- 

scene  of  the  war,  and  served  for  some  tioned  for  the  purpose  in  a  viUa^on 

time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  constitu-  our  extreme  right    Our  men  retired, 

tional  army.    Latterly  I  was,  nomi-  as  they  had  been  instructed  to  do,  ana 

nally  at  least,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Mina,  the  enemy  followed,  as  we  expected 

when  he  hela  the  command-m-chief.'  they  would.  And  then  it  was  they  who 

*  Oh  murther  and  Irish  !'  cried  Mey-  were  surprised:  in  short,  it  was  an  old 

rick.    'So  you  took  to  soldiering?    A  trick.    Thev  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 

froggy  would  a  wooing  go !    I  love  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  pri- 

you  for  the  dangers  you  have  passed,  soners.    Among  the  prisoners  were 

Y  ou  must  tell  us  about  that.    Did  Ward,  Ribe]n*ac,  and  Levi  the  Jew.' 

you   catch   the  bubble  reputation?  *Oho!*  cned  Meyricl^  'with  a  roly 

iBut  I  hope  all  your  occupation  of  poly — and  I  will  bet  sixpence,  or  as 

that  sort  is  gone,  with  farewell  to  the  much  more  or  less  as  you  like,  that 

big  drum,  and  a  lau^h  like  a  parrot's  the  Jew  was  the  gipsy,  and  the  traitor 

at  a  bagpiper  and  his  ba^ipes  ?    It  and  the  spy  ?* 

is  well  you  did  not  bid  good-by  to  the  '  Just  so.'  said  Vernon.    'He  wa& 

great  globe  itself.    Isn't  it,  Trench?'  I  happened  to  be  in  the  way  when 

'  Why  do  you  talk  nonsense,  Mey-  Ward  was  brought  in.    He  recognised 

rick?'  said  Trench,  in  his  surly  wa^.  me  before  I  recognised  him,  which 

'You're another!' returned  Meyrick.  perhaps  was  natural  enough,  for  be 

*Well,  Vernon?'  knew  that  I  was  knocking  about  the 

'  Yes^'  said  Vernon,  half  to  himself,  world,  and  so  must  just  as  likely  be 

and  as  if  musing,  'I  served  in  that  war,  in  Spain  as  anywhere  else,  while  1,  of 

and  much  atrocity  on  both  sides  I  saw.  course,  could  scarcely  have  expected 

I  was  glad  indeed  when  I  made  my  to  meet  him  in  such  a  situation.     In 

escape  from  such  scenes.'  fact,  I  should  have  passed  him  with- 

'Deserted?'inquiredMeyrick,laugh-  out  speaking,  in  which   case,  it  is 

ing  maliciously.  certain  that  ne  would  not  have  spoken 

You  should  know  me  better,'  re-  to  me,  and,  in  that  case  again,  he  and 

turned  Vernon,  rather  more  sravely  Ribeyrac  would  have  been  shot  within 

than  he  had  previously  repliea  to  our  the  hour.' 

mercurial  friend's  jokes.    'However,'  '  Crickey  !'  exclaimed  Meyrick. 

he  continued,  'it  was  so  far  well  that  '  But  just  as  I  was  passing '  con- 

I  was  ^era    I  met  Ward  again.'  tinned  Vernon,  'up  came  Levi  Solomon, 
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and  him  I  recogniaed  at  onoa     Up  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  the  two 

he  came;  his  face  wore  a  fiendish  exr  prisoners  were  ordered  for  execution, 

pression,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  on  And  then  he  told  me  that  they  had 

any  other  human  being's  features  be-  been  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  in  the 

fore  or  since;  up  he  came,  with  a  back  too,  on  the  testimony  of  the 

rapid  step,  to  Ward,  and  spat  in  his  Gitano  (he  took  the  Jew  for  a  gipsy), 

face,  and  then  he  struck  him.    Ward's  whohadaccused  them  of  having  caused 

hands  had  been  tied  behind  him;  he  somb  prisoners  taken  from  us  to  be  so 

strained  for  an  instant  at  the  cord;  treated.    I,  of  course,  took  them  under 

but  finding  it  too  strong,  he  drew  my  protection,  and  offered  to  answer 

himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  for  them,  and  as  I  was  well  enough 

with  a  look  of  contempt  and  disgust  known,  my  word  was  sufficient  Then 

mingled,  turned  his  back  on  the  Jew.  I  took  my  poor  friend  and  his  com- 

His    movements    and    action    were  panion  to  my  quarters,  and  as  soon 

exactly  imitated  by  Ribeyrac,  who  as  we  were  alone,  I  anxiouslv  asked 

stood  close  to  him,  but  only  so  far.  Marmadukewhaton  earth  had  Drought 

For,  when  the  Jew,  in  a  paroxysm  of  him  to  Spain.    He  looked  fixedly  at 

passion,  sprang  forward  as  if  to  seize  me — stared  at  me,  I  may  say— and 

Ward  oy  the  collar,  he  was  unex-  then  heaved  several  profound  sighs, 

pectedlv  met  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  "Honest  Ribeyrac  there  will  tell  you," 

Gascon  s  boot,  and  received  from  it  he  said,  at  last    **  I  cannot" 
full  in  his  chest  a  blow,  or  rather  kick,        'So,  seeing;  that  the  subject  was 

which  floored  him  with  a  heavy  falL  painful  to  him,  I  beckoned  to  Ribey- 

Ribeyrac  was  not  an  amateur  of  the  raa  and  leaving  Ward  in  the  tent,  we 

«ava^  for  nothing.'  walked  out  together.     And  then  I 

'And  once  more,  down  goes  the  learned  all  that  nad  passed  since  I  had 

donkey!'   cried   Meyrick,   evidently  last  seen  them.' 

much  pleased.  

'It  was  with  me  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  cut  the  rope  that  bound       But  at  this  point  I  break  off  for  a 

Ward's   hands,'    continued    Vernon,  time   from  Vernon's  narrative^  and 

*  And  then  I  liberated  Ribeyrac.    The  shall  give  this  part  of  the  story  m  my 

Jew  and  his  abominable  action  had  at  own  words,  the  facts  of  it  being  chiefly 

once  recalled  them  to  my  memory.    I  derived  from  sources  which,  as  I  have 

had  cut  the  rope  before  the  sei^eant  before  said,  I  obtained  subsequently 

in  conmiand  of  the  party  could  in-  to  the  dinner  party  at  which  the  fore- 

terfer&    But  presently  he  inteiposed,  going  recital  was  made. 
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From  the  full  street  of  Human  life, 
Its  jostling  gains  and  paltiy  strife, 
Where  with  man's  meanness  all  is  rife, 

I  hurry  up  heaven's  viewless  stairs, 
And  castmg  off  earth's  weary  cares, 
Open  the  pearly  gate  of  prayers. 

Behind  me  swins  the  doors  again, 
I  hear  no  more  tne  noise  of  men; 
But  far  beyond  my  mortal  ken 

The  forest-arches  intertwine, 
The  stars  adown  each  vista  shine, 
Swells  up  a  wave  of  song  divine. 

I  drink  in  all  with  greedy  ear, 
I  listen  with  a  ehilcQsh  fear, 
My  joy  wells  over  with  a  tear. 
Vol.  XXY  2  » 
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Each  in  hiB  place  there  seems  to  stand 
In  robes  of  hght,  a  blessed  band — 
One  seems  to  beckon  with  a  hand: 

It  is  a  face  I  onoe  loved  well ! 

God !  in  that  bliss  ineffable 

My  tongue  disowns  earth's  sad  farewell. 

As  onward  rolls  the  flood  of  song, 
I  trembling  creep  amid  the  throng, 
And  read  the  truth  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

A  hand  unveils  the  primal  laws, 
I  trace  the  end  up  to  the  cause, 
Content  to  wait  heavens  grand  applause. 

The  world's  vast  hist'ry  near  me  lies; 
I  scan  its  page  with  burning  eyes: 
A  thick  cloud  shrouds  its  destmies. 

Yet  soft  looks  all  aroimd  me  smile^ 
Voices  of  love  float  down  each  aisle: 
*  Thou  must  begone  a  little  while; 

Meanwhile  be  brave,  and  take  with  thee 

An  earnest  of  life's  victory, 

A  light  across  the  grave's  dark  sea.' 

Thev  placed  a  crown  upon  my  head, 
With  my  heart's  blood  its  thorns  were  red^ 
One  kiss'd  my  brows,  and  tearful  said — 

'  This  wand  of  truth  to  thee  I  lend; 
A  child  of  song,  do  thou  befriend 
Thy  fellow-men  until  the  end. 

Wreath  the  rich  vintage  of  the  mind 
Around  home-truths,  tiU,  free  and  kind^ 
Love  on  the  universal  wind 

Sweep  scorn  and  bitterness  away; 
And,  as  old  part^  creeds  decay, 
Dawn  forth  a  wiser,  nobler  day. 

When  Truth,  in  robes  of  beauty  drest. 
Shall  seek  all  homes,  a  welcome  guesl^ 
The  bride  of  every  honest  breast 

And  as  weird  shells  beneath  lone  sea 

Awake  a  mystic  melody, 

Mortal,  sing  thou,  what  we  to  thee 

Chant,  standing  on  this  azure  height, 
Of  the  dread  voice  beyond  yon  lignt, 
Like  many  waters  in  its  might 

Speak  for  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
Be  boldly  good  thy  peers  among. 
Stainless  in  consdenoe,  pure  of  tongue. 

Be  kind  to  alL  and  proud  to  none, 
In  thine  own  home  Ix>ve'8  genial  son, 
So  shall  the  hearts  of  all  be  won. 

And  wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
In  lordly  hall,  or  poor  man's  home, 
Thou'lt  hear  along  the  heav'nly  doma 
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Heaven's  aongs  sink  down  into  thy  soul. 
And,  as  earth  s  clouds  around  thee  roll. 
We  will  caro*8  dreariest  storm  control 

Paith,  Hope,  and  Love  on  deathless  wing 
Shall  bear  thee  up  to  soar  and  sing, 
Till  sorrow's  dark  imagining 

F^uss  like  the  mists  of  mom  away. 

As  o*er  Death's  flushed  and  sleepless  bay 

Thou  see'st  th'  eternal  sunbeams  play. 

Then  lay  thee  down  in  well-spent  days, 
Around  thy  brows  thy  crown  of  bays; 
Thy  meed  no  other  earthly  praise: 

Thou  hast  God's  messase  from  the  skies, 
The  light  may  fall  on  minded  eyes, 
Sing  on— fling  on — ^Tnith  never  diea' 

AZJLK. 


NOTES  ON  BOSWELL,  JOHNSON,  AND  BRILLIANT  CONVERSERS. 

Ik  reading  the  Usts  of  new  books,  be  still  echoing  amon«Bt  the  dry  bones, 
about  old  historical  or  literary  cha-  Nor  is  this  true  merely  in  reference  to 
racters,  which  are  constantly  an*  the  lives  of  great  men  and  men  of 
nounced,  we  are  often  tempted  to  genius,  but  in  reference  to  many  of 
ask,  are  we  ever  to  hear  the  last  about  the  smallest— of  the  dii  minorum 
anyoody?  Are  more  'last  words'  to  gentium — whose  names  have  contrived 
be  issued,  in  a  series  only  ending  in  to  creep  into  the  annals  of  literature, 
the  crack  of  doom)  When  is  anv  There  are  still  to  be  found  critics  who, 
character — profane  or  even  sacreoL  to  use  the  language  of  Dr  Johnson 
modem  or  ancient — ^to  be  permitted  about  two  poetasters  of  his  time, 'seek 
to  take  up  an  undisturbed  position,  to  settle  the  precedence  between  a 
and  to  be  set  unalterably  on  its  own  louse  and  a  flea,'  even  although  the 
base?  When  is  the  restless  analysLs  louse  be  dead  a  century  since,  and  the 
of  our  restless  age  to  cease  prowling  flea  have  ceased  all  that  time  to  leap 
about  old  sepulchres,  and  prying  into  in  its  beggar's  blanket  Still,  small 
musty  documents,  to  discover  whether  questions  are  redargued,  and  small  in- 
CsBsarswereheroesorharlequinsjAlex-  quiries  instituted,  about  our  Fentons, 
anders  divine  or  drunkards;  Homers  Mallets,  and  Gibbers;  and  there  are 
poets  or  myths;  Socrates  a  demigod  some  who,  when  they  have  laid  a  tiny 
or  a  demi^oat;  whether  Aristides  were  egg  of  antiquarian  novelty,  in  reference 
not  a  swmdler;  Napoleon  a  coward;  to  men  for  whom  now  the  public  cares 
Burke  an  inspired  idiot;  Johnson  an  not  one  straw,  break  out  mto  a  self- 
empty,  vociferous  pedant  or  'Athe-  complacent  cackle,  as  if  they  had  done 
nian  blockhead: '  Coleridge  a  whole-  a  mighty  feat  of  genius,  or  discovered 
sale  thief;  and  Milton  a  cold-hearted  some  wonderful  secret  in  nature, 
oppressor  of  his  widowed  mother-in-  These  remarks  are  partly  iUustrated 
law )  Carlyle  speaks  of  this  age  as  by  the  history  of  the  fame  of  James 
an  age  'listening  to  itself;'  but  not  R)swelL  It  has  had  a  somewhat  flue- 
only  does  it  listen  to  itself,  but  it  tries  tuatin£  course.  In  his  own  day.  it 
to  listen  to  all  other  i^es  too,  and  stoodbw enough;  for,  although  liked 
haunts  the  cemeteries  of  the  past,  to  for  his  conviviid  pleasantly  and  buoy- 
catch  the  faintest  whispers  which  may  ant  animal  spirits,  his  habits,  foibles, 
•  tT^*  ^T  r>  M  jj  J*  and  follies  of  all  sorts  were  such,  and 
tb.  l:t*^°S'''C„^''5ii'l^.l^  aowdlkno^aatodenvhimg^e^l 
lished  from  the  ori^MSS.  With  an  In-  respect.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  OTCophant, 
troduetloii  and  Notes.'   Iioodon:  Bentl^y.  more  than  a  bit  of  a  drunkard;  the 
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vainest  of  the  vain;  the  most  super-  total  misapprehension  of  Carlyle's  na- 
stitioiiBofmen;  full  of  silly  pr^udioes;  ture.  Whatever  he  may  be  now,  he 
characterised,  too.  by  certain  ntaiseries  began  life  as  a  BosweU  of  a  vaster 
of  conduct  whicn  would  have  been  size,  a  sincere,  enthusiastic,  and  even 
loathsome,  had  not  the  folly  of  the  excessive  worshipper  of  heroism  and 
man  made  them  appear  ludicrous;  genius.  No  one  can  read  his  early 
and  all  this  was  counterbalanced  by  essays — such  as  his  papers  on  Bums, 
no  very  eminent  talents,  or  acquire-  Goeth&  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  "Edr 
ments,  or  eenius.  So  soon,  however,  ward  tvine  —  without  feeling  con- 
as  his  *  lah  of  Johnson '  appeared,  its  vinced  that  nis  worship  of  certam  men 
interest  and  its  dramatic  skill  were  so  was  enormous,  and  that  he  regarded 
great,  and  the  amount  of  information  these  heroes  not  in  the  light  of  sym- 
and  of  compact  recorded  sense  and  wit  pathv,  but  of  prostration,  not  as  his 
from  its  hero's  lips  was  so  prodigious,  equals,  but  as  his  superiors.  He  seems 
that  most  people  foigot  their  pr^udice  ultimately  to  have  altered  somewhat 
at  the  giver,  in  their  eratitude  tor  the  his  point  of  view,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
gift:  the  book  was  hailed  with  rapture,  cause  he  has  now  set  up  for  himself/ 
and  Boswell  would  have  been  crowned  and  partly  because  experience  and  the 
with  very  rich  laurebu  had  it  not  been  disenchanting  glance  of  chagrin  and 
for  his  untimely  deatn.  Some  thirty  melancholy  have  darkened  the  glory 
or  forty  years  after  his  departure,  his  of  his  earl^  idols.  Like  that  uiep- 
memory  was  assailed  in  the  most  con-  herd  in  Vireil,  he  'has  become  ac- 
temptuous  style  by  Macaulav,  in  the  quainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  an 
'Edinburgh  Keview;'  his  foibles  and  inhabitant  of  the  rocks,'  and  that 
faults  were  exaggerated;  his  merits  much  of  the  beauty  surrounding  him 
as  a  biographer  were,  indeed,  fully  was  lent  by  imagination.  Ere  this 
admitted,  but  all  other  talents  and  process,  however,  had  begun,  it  was 
accomplishments  were  denied  him.  natural  for  him  to  sympathise  with 
The  article  in  which  this  attack  ap-  and  to  praise  his  fellow- hero-wor- 
peared  was  one  of  its  author's  raciest  shipper,  Boswell  —  a  man,  indeed, 
efifbusions,  and,  indeed,  read  like  a  por-  whose  chief  claim  to  immortality  lies 
tion  of  Boswell's  'Johnson,'  in  its  un-  in  his  beins  the  most  devoted  of  that 
mitigated  cleverness  and  vein  of  lively  class  recorded  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
sarcasm.     Its  animtu,  however,  at  ture. 

Boswell  was  evident,  and  somewhat  Carlyle's  account  of  Boswell,  while 
lessened  the  effect.  He  seemed  to  full  of  his  usual  faults  of  style,  loose- 
hate  him  with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  ness  of  construction,  wilful  oddity  of 
well  as  to  despise  him  with  a  supreme  expression,  rough,  abrupt  convulsions, 
scorn—  both  feelings  being  dispropor-  like  the  ja^  in  mountam  chains,  is  ex- 
tioned,  alike  in  land  and  in  d^^^  ceedingly  rich  in  thought  and  graphic 
to  the  demerits  of  the  object,  who,  as  in  writing.  As  you  read  it,  and  com- 
^nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,' scarcely  pare  the  different  magnitudes  of  the 
deserved  such  savage  hatred,  and  who  two  men,  and  think  of  the  one  or  two 
should  have  evaded  contempt  by  the  qualities  thev  have  in  common,  you 
frankness,  now  of  penitence,  and  now  are  reminded  of  a  lion  patting  and 
of  boasting  honhomiey  with  which  he  patronising  a  cat,  because  they  both 
reveals  all  his  own  follies,  frivolities,  oelong  to  the  feline  tribe.  Thus  Gar- 
and  faults.  The  literary  world  ac-  lyle  seems  to  stand  over  Boswell,  with 
cordingly  felt,  in  general,  that  the  at-  an  air  of  kindly  yet  lord-like  oonde- 
tack  was  overdone,  and  were  prepared  scension,  and  to  cry,  '  What  beautifol 
to  welcome  a  rejoinder,  which  speedily  whiskers,  although  not  quite  so  large 
arrived,  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  in  as  mine !  very  respectable  claws  these, 
'Eraser's  Magazine,  from  the  pen  of  although  not  quite  able  to  crack  the 
Oarlyle.  It  seemea  rather  a  singular  back  of  a  rhinoceros !  is  that  some- 
quarter  whence  BozeVs  help  now  thing  like  an  incipient  mane  on  the 
arose;  for,  although  Carlvle  was  known  creature's  neck?  oh,  what  a  mew 
to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Johnson,  yet  he  utters^  an  infant  roar^  a  faint  ap- 
few  were  prepared  to  find  in  him  the  proximation  to  that  with  which  I 
panegyrist  of  his  bear-leader.  Yet  shake  the  desert !  above  all,  with  what 
this  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  complacent  delight  and  self-forgettisig 
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homage  he  purs  arotmd  the  chair,  and  of  Deity,  Boswell's  very  intensity  of 
looks  up  in  the  face  of  his  master!*  adoration  proved  his  possession  of  a 
Truly  he  is  a  *  hunter  of  spiritual  no-  degree,  however  small,  of  the  true  and 
tabinties,  loving  such,  lousing  after  the  excellent  He  had  sense  enough  to 
such,  and  even  creeping  ana  crawling  perceive  the  sensible;  wisdom  enough 
to  be  near  them.'  Amidst  Boswell's  to  know  where  wisdom  li^,  if  not  to 
*  sycophancies,  coxcombries,  sensuali-  sound  its  depths;  eye  enough  to  see 
ti^  pretension,  and  boisterous  imbe-  into,  if  not  to  the  very  bottom  oL  the 
ciHty,'  Carlyle,  with  strong,  clear  eve,  Gastallan  springs.  He  was,  in  snort, 
discerns  in  him  an  *  open  sense,  a  potentially,  if  not  actuaUy,  a  Rood,  al- 
love  of  excellenccL  a  spuit  attracting  though  not  a  great,  critic;  fuU  of  eri- 
him,  not  toward  the  temporarv  pets  ^  tical  instinct,  and  with  a  clean  photo- 
the  public,  to  its  paltry  *  lords  many  graphic  mind,  but  destitute  oi  depth, 
and  gods  manv^*  but  to  the  true  and  eloquence,  inventiveness,  or  ima^ar 
great  men  of  his  own  era.  We  must  tion.  He  was  to  a  great  critic  what 
not  suppose  that  Boswell  admired  no-  a  boy  of  fine  fresh  literary  tastes  is  to 
body  except  himself  and  Johnson;  al-  a  grown  and  thoroughly-furnished  man 
though  Johnson  seemed  to  intimate  of  genius.  He  iaw  merits  and  beau- 
so,  when,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  he  told  ties  without  being  able  to  render  rea- 
him, '  Sir,  you  have  only  two  subjects  sons  for  his  appreciation  of  them,  to 
— ^yourself  and  me — I  am  sick  of  both.*  analyse  them  with  profound  discri- 
He  saw  and  proclaimed  the  greatness  mination,  or  to  praise  them  with 
of  Paoli :  he  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  glowing  eloquence.  That  his  admi- 
Burke;  ne  appreciated  the  merits  of  ration  of  Johnson,  or  Paoli,  or  Burke, 
his  own  countrymen,  Hume,  Robert-  was  altogether  disinterested,  we  do 
son,  Blair,  Eames,  and  Lord  Hailes.  not  believe;  he  had  some  notion  that 
He  admired  Yoims  of  the  *  Night  it  was  only  in  their  company  that 
Thoughts,'  Pope,  Milton,  and  Shak-  he  was  likely  to  go  down  to  future 
spere.  He  dia  not,  it  is  true,  do  full  ages;  but  it  was  not  this  feeling,  it 
justice  to  Goldsmith's  genius,  out  this  was  natural  instinct,  that  led  him  at 
arose  partly  from  personal  pique,  and  first  to  seek  their  society;  and  unless 
partly  from  the  position  they  both  his  admiration  of  them  bad  been  ge- 
occupied  to  Johnson.  Two  satellites  nuine,  could  he  have  sustained  him- 
circhng  one  sun  may  appreciate  their  self  in  it?  and  had  not  the  work  of 
common  centre,  but  can  hardly  do  writing  Johnson's  Life  been  a  labour 
justice  to  each  other's  actual  or  rela-  of  love,  is  it  likely  that  a  man  so  dila- 
tive magnitude — the  earth  and  the  tory  and  frivolous  as  he  would  have 
moon,  however  different  in  size,  and  expended  so  much  time  and  toil  on  its 
while  both  looking  up  to  the  sun,  both  composition  ?  Undoubtedly  he  was 
look  down  on  each  otner.  But,  taking  a  vain  maji;  and  hence,  according  to 
Boswell  as  a  whole,  he  was  a  sincere  Wilkes  (in  one  of  his  letters),  he  some- 
worshipper  of  wortn  and  talent,  find  times  palms  ofif  remarks  as  his  own 
them  where  he  might  Nor  was  this  *  whic^  he  covM  not,  and  which  John- 
entirelv  t^e  prostration  of  a  slave  be-  son  did  make;'  but  this  is  seldom;  the 
fore  a  lord — a  brute  before  a  man— a  accuracy  of  ms  statements  is,  on  the 
cold  sun-flower  before  a  warm  sun.  whole,  moontrovertible;  and  surely  a 
We  hold  that  there  can  be  no  genuine,  man  who  has  expended  so  much  ad- 
and  still  less  any  prolonged,  worship  miration  on  others  may  be  permitted 
of  eneigy,  without  some  energy;  of  to  reserve  a  portion  for  himself;  and 
truth,  wiwout  a  little  truth;  St  vir-  surely  a  cook  may  be  allowed  to  lick 
tue,  without  a  degree  of  virtue;  no  his  fingers,  nay,  to  appropriate  a  few 
worship  of  man  in  the  woman  without  pulW  legs  to  his  own  private  use, 
.  a  portion  of  the  manlike;  no  worship  and  to  boast  of  his  own  cookery,  who 
of  woman  in  the  man  without  a  good  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  Cama- 
deal  of  the  feminine;  and  no  relish  cho's  wedding  of  dainty  dishes,  in  the 
for  the  powers  and  wonders  of  genius  name  and  to  the  honour  of  the  right- 
without  a  lesser  or  larger  measure  of  ful  provider.  By  Iour  intimacy,  too, 
{genius  itself.  On  this  principle,  which  with  Johnson,  he  had  got  so  much 
mdeed  lies  at  the  root  of  genuine  into  his  track  of  thought  and  cast  of 
hero-worship,  and  even  of  the  worship  style,  that  he  sometimes  was  enabled 
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to  utter  sentenoes  almoet  worthy  of  'For  a  Tory  too  hat,  for  a  drudge  diaoba- 

the  lexicographer,  and  might   We  ^J^V^jof  the  right  to  pursue  the  ex- 
even  wntten  an  imaginary  converear         Z^^i^l^ 
tion'  or  two,  nearly  as  good  as  the         ^^ 

original,  although,  for  pursuing  such  rather  feared  than  cordially  admired 
a  style  lonsf  witn  success,  he  cer-  by  the  literaiy  world;  fonder  of  com- 
tainly  lackea  at  once  knowledge  and  manding  a  liUle  select  circle  than  of 
genius.  conciliating  many,  and  who  liked  bett^ 
Carlyle  justly  speaks  of  Boswell  to  *  fold  his  limbs  and  have  his  talk 
as  havinff  appreciated  Johnson  more  out'  by  his  own  fireside  than  to  haunt 
thorougmy  tnan  his  age,  which  looked  the  levees  of  princes,  or  cool  his  heels 
on  '  him  as  a  huge,  ifl-snuffed  tallow  in  the  antechambers  of  dukes,  to  such 
candle.'  This  is  undoubtedly  in  some  a  man  Boswell  came  like  a  ministerine 
measure  true;  Johnson  had  great  angel,  and  both  might  on  the  day  of 
power  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  un-  the  introduction  have  exclaimed,  O 
rivalled  sway  as  a  converser  in  those  prceclarum  diem  !  Boswell  could  gra- 
circles  where  he  mingled,  but  there  tify  Johnson  with  that  ouota  of  in- 
were  strong  prejudices  against  him,  cense  which  was  denied  mm  by  the 
partly  on  account  of  his  coarse  man-  great,  and  which,  haughty  as  he  was^ 
ners,  partly  on  account  of  his  dogma-  had  become  as  necessary  to  his  mental 
tism,  partly  on  account  of  his  political  comfort  as  tea  to  his  bodily  eolace- 
partisanship  and  High  Church  zeal,  ment;  was  always  disposed  to  listen 
and  partly  in  protest  and  reaction  to  his  conversation,  to  give  him  texta 
a^nst  the  idolatrous  homage  paid  for  talk,  ready  to  be  at  times  his  butL^ 
him  by  a  diaue.  It  is  ridiculous  in  and,  like  a  lightning-rod,  to  carry  m 
Thackeray  talking  of  Johnson's  pen  the  fury  of  ms  sudden  tornadoes  of 
having  been  the  great  support  of  Tory  passion;  chimed  in  with  all  bis  pre- 
principles  under  the  early  part  of  judices  and  superstitions,  less  from 
George  UL's  reign:  on  the  contrary,  sycophancy  than  from  sympathy; 
nothing  weaker  ana  less  telling  from  niew  how  to  manage  his  wealmeeses 
the  pen  of  a  man  of  similar  ability,  and  to  soothe  his  melancholy,  the 
than  his  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,*  and  rather  that  they  were  no  strangers  to 
other  political  pamphlets,  exists;  he  his  own  constitution,  he  being,  like 
seems  m  them  a  mere  angry  and  rav-  Johnson,  on  a  different  scale,  a  com- 
ing child  compared  to  Junius  and  pound  of  intellectualism  and  animal- 
Burke;  what  a  far  inferior  return  for  ism,  of  gaiety  and  gloom;  by  oonsti- 
his  pension,  you  think,  did  he  make  tuting  Johnson  a  father-confessor  for 
than  Burke  and  Dryden,  who  wrote  his  own  faults,  he  made  Johnson,  in 
their  very  best  pamphlets  or  poems  to  exchange,  reveal  a  ^ood  deal  of  his 
the  tune  of  government  ingots.  The  secret  history,  of  wmch,  however,  he 
only  good  he  really  did  to  Tondsm  makes  a  sparing  and  no  ungenerous 
was  by  his  lively  sallies  in  talk,  as  use;  and  he  suited  Johnson,  more- 
when  he  called  the  devil  the  first  over,  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Whig,  or  said  that  Whiggism  was  the  laird,  doing  homage  to  the  son  of  the 
negation  of  all  principle.  In  fact,  he  keeper  of  a  Idchfield  book-stall;  be- 
was  too  surly  a  dog  to  be  shackled  by  cause  he  was  a  Scotchman,  humbling 
a  pension  or  place,  and  to  bark  only  himself  before  the  great  enemy  of  his 
when  he  was  bidden.  And  Tory  as  country;  and  b^^use,  instead  of  some- 
he  professed  himself  to  be,  there  beat  times  sneering  at  him  like  Beauclerk, 
in  him  as  high  a  heart  of  indepen-  quizzing  him  uke  Grarrick,  or  oonfront- 
dence,  and  burned  as  severe  a  scorn  ing  him  in  argument  like  Burke,  Bos- 
of  servility,  as  in  Bums  himself.  A  well  was  always  the  ready,  unresistiiig 
Tory  by  education,  he  was  a  Repub-  pillow  for  his  eloquence  or  his  wrath, 
lican  by  nature.  To  a  man  of  this  nis  wisdom  or  his  passion,  his  out- 
kind,  placed  in  a  false  position,  em^  spoken  scorns  and  chagrins  or  his 
ployed  by  the  government,  yet  unbe-  sullen  silence.  Johnson  foresaw,  too, 
loved  by  the  aristocracy,  nursing  under  that  his  life,  when  published  by  Bob- 
a  scratch-wig  and  dui^  brown  coat  well,  would  become  one  of  his  most 
a  spirit  as  proud,  as  self-reliant,  and  enduring  titles  to  fame,  and  would,  in 
well-nigh  as  miserable  as  Dante's —  a  degree  second  to  scarce  one  of  his 
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veritable  works,  display  the  force  of  this  cannot  be  very  pleasant  for  any 

his  intellect,  the  depth  of  his  sacactty,  man  of  woman  bom,  and  yet  all  this 

the  extent  and  variety  of  his  Imow-  has  been  submitted  to  by  not  a  few 

ledge,  tJie  readiness  of  his  wit,  and  the  men  of  ^nius,  and  was  consciously  so 

rich  resources  of  his  conversational  by  Dr  Johnson,  who,  besides  being 

gnius.  BosweU,  on  the  other  hand,  permitted  to  read  Boewell's  record, 
lew  right  weU  what  he  was  about,  might  be  said  to  ei\joy  the  privil^e 
and  that,  in  erecting  a  pillar  to  John-  of  presiding  at  his  own  posthumous 
son,  he  was  buildinj;  a  monwrnentum  dissection  1  There  is  a  pretty  m^rth 
aereperennius  to  himself.  Hence  he  by  Beresford^  author  of  tne  *  Miseries 
endured  a  great  deal  from  Johnson  of  Human  Life*  (quoted  by  Carlyle  as 
without  a  murmur;  and  Scott  happily  a  real  stoiy),  that  Johnson,  when  told 
compares  him  to  a  jockey  showing  that  Boswell  was  to  torite  his  life, 
^e  points  of  a  high-f^  charger,  who,  threatened  to  prevent  him,  by  taking 
while  he  receives  not  a  few  kicks  for  Boswell's !  In  reality,  however,  he 
his  pains,  tries,  with  writhing  lips,  to  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work, 
pass  them  off  as  a  joke,  ana  as  only  and  although  he  growled  at  times  at 
the  *  hanimal's  way.  the  small  follies  which  the  bio^pher 
That  Johnson  should  have  had  some  chose  to  perpetuate  in  it  as  his  own. 
curious  feelings  in  the  presence  of  his  he  smiled  grimly  as  he  saw  the  colossal 
future  biographer  and  literary  under-  image  of  himself  arising,  to  live  for 
taker,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  To  be  evermore,  and  probably  regarded  Bos- 
measured  for  your  coffin  ere  you  are  well's  anecdotes  of  his  own  shortcom- 
dead — ^to  feel  around  you  the  air  of  a  ings  and  sillinesses  as  grotesque  oma- 
post-mortem  examination  while  still  ments,  relieving  the  gravity  and  set- 
m  perfect  health — to  have  your  witti-  ting  off  the  proportions  of  the  struc- 
dsms  as  well  as  serious  sayings  re-  ture. 

corded  in  a  joumaL  as  if  in  the  pi^es  A  fipreat  structure  certainly  the  'Life 
of  an  obitusoy — to  be  eyed  with  a  look  of  Jonnson '  is,  and  most  truly  called 
which  seems  to  say,  'How  will  this  by  Macaulay  unparalleled  in  its  way 
gesture  or  that  word  tell  in  a  biogra-  in  literature.  It  is  to  a  past  a^e  of 
phyf — to  hear  stifled  sighs,  having  a  our  literary  history  what  a  pyramid  is 
reference  to  the  postponed  sale  of  your  to  the  perished  eras  of  Egyptian  his- 
literary  B^muns,  heaved,  as  you  teU  tory.  It  embalms  a  thousand  memo- 
your  friend,  in  answer  to  nis  kind  in-  rable  forms,  and  it  rears  above  them 
quiries,  that  you  were  never  better  in  a  pile  whick  for  size  and  unique  ar- 
vour  life—to  see  suppressed  smiles  in  chitecture,  if  not  for  elegance,  stands 
his  hyi)ocritical  visage,  as  he  observes  by  itself.  It  has  been  often  said — 
your  pale  cheek,  or  hears  your  chest-  and  may  be  said  again — in  its  praise, 
shattering  cough,  or  silently  notes  that  the  best  way  to  understand  its 
your  increasing  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs  value  is  to  suppose  that  similar  re- 
— ^to  watch  the  step  and  eye  of  the  cords  had  been  kept,  and  had  been, 
scoundrel  through  a  window,  as  he  after  the  slumber  of  long  ages,  disco- 
hurries  in  on  a  report  of  your  sudden  vered  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  or  Her- 
apopleptic  seizure,  and  contrast  it  culaneum,  and  found  to  contain  the 
witn  the  fictitious  joy  which  mantles  table-talk  of  the  aee  of  Sophocles  and 
his  face,  as,  findmg  you  in  your  Pericles,  or  that  of  the  Augustan  Age 
usual,  he  grasps  you  warmly  by  the  of  Rome,  or  of  any  ancient  oeriod  sig- 
hand,  and  cries,  *May  you  live  a  thou-  nally  marked  by  genius.  Or  suppose 
sand  years!'  —  to  nave  your  body  Boswell*s  'life  of  Johnson'  to  have 
treated  as  Burke  says  the  French  re-  been  published  lately,  as  his  'Letters' 
volutionists  wished  to  treat  the  Duke  have  oeen,  with  what  ea^er  interest 
of  Bedford;  their  only  inquirv  bein^,  we  should  now  be  welcommg  it !  what 
'  how  he  cuts  up;  how  he  tallows  m  laughter  would  Johnson's  good  say- 
the  caul,  or  on  the  kidneys,'  'prickintr  ings  be  now  exciting  throughout  the 
their  dotted  lines  upon  your  hide,  and  length  and  breadth  of  the  land !  and 
alive  as  you  are,  dividing  you,  like  an  how  the  new  apparition  of  the  'gigantic 
ox,  into  rumps,  and  sirloms,  and  bris-  eenius  grappling  with  whole  libraries;' 
kets,  and  into  all  sorts  of  pieces  for  dusting  his  old  books;  roaring  out, 
roasting,  boiling,  and  stewing'— all  'Fran^  a  dean  shirt!'  leaning  over  a 
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chair,  and  talking  tHe-drt^with  Jack  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  nd(fect 
Wilkes-  now  throwing  down  his  knife  itself  must  be  of  paramount  impor- 
and  fork  in  excess  of  delight  at  Footers  tance  and  interest  And  the  history  of 
funny  stories;  and  now  &ieelintf  with  British  literature  presents  us  with  few 
a  bishop  over  a  prayer-book,  anof  pray-  figures  more  piquant  and  tempting  to 
ing  God  to  preserve  his  understand-  a  painter  of  character  than  old  &m. 
ing — ^would  be  haunting  every  news-  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Robert 
paper  and  review.  Bums,  he  is  perhaps  of  all  our  authors 
The  best  books,  perhaps,  are  those  the  mo&t persanaui/  interesting.  There 
in  which  the  author  remembers  neither  are  few  writers  whom  you  see  most 
himself  nor  the  reader,  but  solely  the  clearly,  and  admire  most  ardently, 
subject  Where  the  writer  remembers  after  you  have  in  some  measure  for- 
either  of  the  two  former  more  than  gotten  their  works.  But  this  is  tiie 
the  latter,  he  so  far  injures  the  effect  case  with  Dt  Johnson.  You  seldom 
When  he  remembers  himself  more  think  of  him  as  the  author  of  the 
than  the  subject,  the  book  becomes  a  *  Rambler,'  or  of  the  'lives  of  the 
tissue  of  egotism,  with  the  ego  faintly  Poets;'  it  is  as  the  lazy  giant  of  Bolt 
dis^ised  When  he  remembers  the  Court,  rising  at  a  late  hour,  talking 
reader  more  than  the  subject,  the  all  morning  to  his  visiters  over  end- 
reader  either  in  his  turn  becomes  an  less  cups  of  tea,  repairing  then  to  dine 
egotist,  and  answers  too  readily  the  at  a  tavern,  where  his  conversation 
incessant  appeals  to  him,  or  else  sets  seems  to  the  wondering  guests  to 

tXge^  ^^a  th^^iter      ■<>»«'  «■•  --»'  -^0  ^  ^  ^- 

and  the  reader,  it  will,  even  although  and  returning  at  some 

a  second-rate  theme  and  illustrated  .^^  .^^^  hour  ayont  the  twaU • 
by  second-rate  talent,  nroduce  a  con- 
siderable impression;  wnile,  if  of  para-  to  his  unloved  solitude  and  disturbed 
mount  importance,  even  althougn  the  repose.  His  oddities  and  peculiarities, 
power  of  the  author  be  not  very  great,  bemg  as  numerous  and  as  marked  as 
it  wUl  exert  almost  the  magical  ana  his  powers,  mightily  tend  to  rivet  our 
enthralling  influence  of  genius.  Now,  interest  in  him.  It  is  with  character 
although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ego-  as  with  game — ^it  is  the  better  of  the 
tism  in  Boswell's  iMok,  it  is  on  the  slightest  possible  taint.  And  assu- 
whole  pervaded  by  as  much  enthusiasm  recQy  Johnson,  although  intellectually 
for  its  subject  as  any  work  in  the  Ian-  a  monster,  was  no  faultless  one.  Be- 
guage.  Johnson's  large  shadow,  like  sides  his  surly  temper  and  impetuous 
tiiat  of  Ben  Nevis  on  the  great  glen  disposition,  he  had  strong  sensuous 
of  Scotland,  lies  on  everv  page.  Hence  appetites,  the  induljy^ence  of  which, 
the  work  is  a  biographical  epic,  and  particularly  in  one  dSection,  was  per- 
as  Homer  prefaces  the  'Iliad'  with  sisted  iu,  notwithstanding  a  thousand 
the  words.  '  I  sing  the  wrath  of  resolutions,  till  nearly  the  dose  of  his 
Achilles,'  Boswell  might  have  begun  career,  and  ministered  to  him  throu£^ 
his  book  with,  'I  sing  the  greatness  of  life,  and  on  his  death-bed,  the  keenot 
Johnson — muse,  inspire  my  lay.'  This  remorse.  Then  there  are  his  super- 
has  secured  unity,  even  amidst  the  stitions,  wonderful  for  their  multitude, 
infinite  variety  of  details ;  and  just  as  and  for  his  helpless  subjection  to  them. 
Homer  has  managed  to  make  his  Dio-  Indeed,  you  sometimes  are  tempted  to 
medes,  Ajaxes,  and  Hectors,  highly  as  think  of  him  as  a  mere  mass  of  scrofula 
he  magnifies  each  of  them,  subordinate  and  superstition,  reasoning  gravely  in 
to  the  mighty  Achilles,  who  towers  favour  of  the  belief  in  ghosts,  turning 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all,  back,  if  he  had  not  mounted  nis  stair 
so  Boswell,  much  as  he  praises  the  at  a  certain  number  of  steps,  and 
Burkes  and  the  Beauclerks,  contrives  trembling,  we  suppose,  when  he  found 
to  use  them  as  foils  to  the  greatness  accidentally  that  he  had  pared  his 
of  his  hero,  Johnson.  The  mok  is  a  nails  on  a  Friday.  It  is  true  that  all 
proof  of  what  eam^ness  about  a  sub-  men  of  genius  are  more  or  less  super- 
ject,  and  diligence  in  collecting  mate-  stitious:  the  oi^n  of  wonder  is  near 
rials  for  it,  can  do,  apart  from  any  that  of  ideality;  the  Uuger  a  man  is, 
superior  powers  in  the  writer.  he  casts  the  laiger  shadow,  and  super- 
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Btitioii  is  the  trembling  shadow  of  him  looking  at  this  age,  there  has  been 
who  goes  futhest  into  the  regions  of  but  one  who,  as  well  as  Johnson, 
poetic  mysteiy.  Every  one  remembers,  although  in  a  different  measure,  has 
too,  how  superstitious  were  such  men  combined  the  qualities  of  a  thoroughly- 
as  Is  apoleon,  Rousseau,  Byron,  Shelley,  furnished  scholar  and  a  first-rate 
Foster,  Hall,  and  even  the  calm  Goethe,  literary  man — ^namely,  Coleridge,  and 
who  describes  himself  as  once  seeking  he  consequently  has  exerted  nearlv  as 
to  determine  the  question  whether  he  oreat  an  influence  over  his  period  as 
should  persist  or  not  in  his  pursuit  of  Johnson  over  his.  On  this  account  it 
the  pictorial  art,  by  throwing  a  knife  is  that,  notwithstanding  their  diver- 
over  some  willows  into  the  water,  and  sities  in  other  respects,  we  are  dis- 
watching  whether  he  saw  it  or  not,  as  posed  to  rank  Milton,  Johnson,  and 
it  fell  into  the  stream !  But  we  know  Coleridge  together  as  each  the  in- 
not  if  all  the  annals  of  superstition  tellectual  lord  of  his  respective  cen- 
(unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  one  person  tuiy,  and  as  fitted  to  be  so  by  his 
of  our  acquaintance,  the  tale  of  whose  varied  knowledge  and  culture,  as  well 
strange  superstitious  haUucinations.  as  by  his  transcendent  genius, 
were  it  told,  would  astonish  the  public)  It  has  been  often  said  that,  had 
furnish  anything  similar  to  the  heaps  Johnson  lived  now,  his  conversation 
of  small  crotchets  and  timidities  would  have  been  counted  a  bore,  and 
which,  like  creeping  parasites,  clus-  his  supremacy  disputed  It  is  true 
tered  around,  ana  almost  buried,  this  that  there  is  less  arguing  now  in 
robust  and  towering  oak  of  the  forest,  literaiv  circles,  than  there  was  in  his 
although  it  seemed  to  defy  the  thun-  time,  but  a  consummate  master  of 
derbolt,  and  under  it  a  hundred  head  fence  14ke  him  would  even  vet  assert 
of  deer  might  find  pasturage.  Surelv  his  superiority,  and  although  there  is 
the  blending  of  such  weauiess  with  little  banter  now-a-days,  there  is  still 
such  stren^  is  one  of  the  most  mvs-  room  occasionally  for  those  severe 
terious  things  in  this  strange  world;  and  sudden  rejomders  in  which  he 
and  none  of  the  monstrous  shapes  in  excelled  all  men.  Still,  were  there  a 
heraldry  or  in  geology  seem  more  un-  Johnson  living  now,  there  are  game 
accountable,  tmm  the  hybrid  Johnson  deserving  his  pounce,  as  well  as  foe- 
presents  of  the  driveller,  dotard,  and  men  worthy  ol  his  steel — fools  to  be 
almost  fool,  and  ti^e  great,  good  man,  fluttered — coxcombical  pretenders  to 

T,  and  genius.  be  exposed— *  female  atheists  talking 
tellectually,  Johnson  was  remark-  you  dead,'  to  be  killed  in  their  turn — 
able  for  combining  more  thoroughly  insolent  deniers  of  Christ  and  im- 
than  perhaps  any  man  since  the  pugnersofhis  religion  to  be  rebuked — 
characteristics  of  the  scholar  and  the  i>ompous  eentlemen,  with  or  without 
man  of  letters.  In  his  own  age  there  titles,  to  oe  'abated  and  dissolved;* 
was  no  thorough  amalgamation  of  and  would  that  some  such  strong 
these  characters.  Goldsmith  was  the  searching  wind  were  to  blow  through 
man  of  letters,  but  a  very  indifferent  and  ventilate  our  modem  drawing- 
scholar.  Joseph  Warton  was  at  once  rooms  and  literary  conversaziones, 
a  litterateur  and  a  learned  man,  yet  it  where  the  highest  power  of  talk  going 
was  on  a  comparatively  small  s(»de.  is  opposed  to  those  truths  which  John- 
Burke,  scholar,  statesman,  orator,  and  son  valued  so  deeply,  and  with  which 
potentially  the  greatest  litterateur^  he  thought  the  best  interests  and  only 
too,  in  his  age,  was  prevented  by  solid  hopes  of  humanity  identified! 
circumstances  from  contributing  any-  Such  laboured  and  lengthy  oral  dis- 
thing  of  much  importance  to  pure  cussions  of  contested  questions  as  are 
literature.  In  later  days,  the  charac-  found  here  and  there  on  Boswell's 
ters  diverged  still  more  widely,  and  page,  in  which  Johnson  rather  seems 
many  of  tne  most  eminent  of  recent  dissertatinj;  than  conversing,  would 
or  present  literary  men,  such  as  She-  not  be  patiently  endured  now,  not  so 
ridan,  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  Dickens,  Thack-  much  on  account  of  their  monologic 
eray,  and  amons  poets,  Keats,  Byron,  form,  as  of  their  drily-logical  substance, 
and  even  Wordsworth,  could  not  be  but  his  small  talk,  his  keen  retorts, 
called  scholars:  some  of  them  indeed  his  rem  acu  tettguti  j^tower  of  striking 
were,  or  are,  the  reverse.    Perhaps  in  in  an  instant  on  the  true  point  of  a 
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controTerted  question,  his  roueh  and  shed  a  more  ideal  and  less  glarmg 

canstic,  but  sound  remarks  on  numan  light  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 

nature  and  life,  and  his  vivid  wit  and  8m)ject    Some  one  asked  Coleridgse 

fancy,  would  have  told  with  equal  once  if  he  had  met  Holcroft,  and  if 

power  in  any  age,  and  have  no  full  he  had  been  struck  with  him.    He 

match,,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  our  replied,  he  had  been  in  greater  danger 

living  literaiy  men.  of  being  struck  by  him— he  was  sudi 

Yet  Johnson,  with  all  his  powers,  a  fierce  and  contradictory  character, 
did  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  of  a  con-  All  who  met  Johnson  encountered  a 
verser.  If  he  nad,  probably  less  of  similar  risk,  at  least  when  his  sto- 
his  conversation  would  have  been  re-  mach  happened  to  be  out  of  order,  or 
membered.  It  is  difficult  for  a  writer  his  mina  to  be  clouded  with  hypo- 
to  be  too  memorable,  to  say  too  many  chondria.  Burke^  in  his  earlier  aays, 
good  and  striking  tnings.  But  it  is  was  a  more  sangume  and  sunny  spirits 
possible  for  a  converser  to  do  so.  A  His  imagination  was  wider  in  its  range 
cataract  of  continual  brilliance,  as  and  healthier  in  its  tone,  although 
Johnson  himself  would  say,  *  overflows  latterly  disappointment  and  sorrow 
and  drowns  conversation.'  It  sub-  made  him  miserable,  and  well-nig^ 
stitutes  a  mass  of  single,  separate,  frantic.  Both  were  dictatorial  in  their 
shining  sentences,  for  a  calm,  clear,  mode  of  speech;  but  Johnson's  over- 
consecutive  whole.  When  Burke  ana  bearingness  resembled  that  of  a  school- 
Johnson  on  one  occasion  met,  the  master,  regarding  his  audience  as  be- 
former  was  exceedingly  instructive  neath  him:  Burke's  was  more  that  of 
and  entertaining;  yet,  at  the  close  of  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  and  eager  to 
the  evening,  Johnson  exclaimed,  *  You  get  a  vent.  He  resembled  a  lai^e  and 
have  onlv  said  one  thine  to-night,  lipful  river,  forced  hy  its  very  fulness 
sir,  for  which  I  have  envied  you.*  He  to  find  a  passage  for  itself  over  evenr 
should  rather  have  envied  the  whole  obstacle.  Jolmson,  when  in  health 
exhibition,  since  probably  the  power  and  spirits,  generally  set  himself  to 
might  be  in  its  exquisite  variety,  talk  his  best;  and  sometimes,  even 
freedom  of  movement,  and  breadth  of  when  depressed  or  unwell,  he  would 
general  li^ht,  and  the  special  point  of  rouse  his  mind  to  talk  Qike  the  lion 
illumination  might  not  have  seemed  by  the  lashing  of  his  tail)  by  oonvul- 
so  striking  on  an  after  view.  Here,  sive  effort;  Burke's  talk  was  always 
indeed,  was  the  distinction  between  easy^  although  sometimes  the  spirit  of 
the  talk  of  these  two  eminent  men*  inspiration  came  more  mightily  on  him 
Johnson  was  the  Pope;  Burke  the  than  at  others;  as  when  once,  in  Grold* 
Dryden  of  conversation.  Johnson  smitJi's  company,  he  attacked  the 
excelled  in  individual  points;  Burke  king  so  forcibly  and  fiercely,  that 
in  great  general  effects.  Johnson  was  poor  Groldy  threatened  to  leave  the 
more  condensed  in  parts,  more  diffuse  room  if  he  did  not  desist  He  could 
on  the  whole;  Burke  more  difiuse  in  not  bear  to  see  this  Samson,  like  him 
the  minor  details  and  comers  of  the  of  old  amongst  the  vineyards  of  Tim- 
subject,  but  on  its  main  aspects  he  nath,  rending  the  young  lion  of  royalty 
collected  all  his  force,  and  shone  at  like  a  kid.  Burke,  without  effort, 
times  with  an  almost  preternatural  talked  as  weU  in  society  as  in  the 
energy  and  brilliance  of  genius.  John-  senate.  Charles  Fox  said  once, 'What's 
son  excelled  in  knock-down  blows;  the  use  of  Sheridan  trying  to  swell 
Burke,  partly  in  subtle  searching  himself  out  in  this  manner,  like  the 
stabs,  and  partly  in  poetic  sunshafts,  frog  in  the  fable  f — alluding  to  his 
descending  from  above,  and  piercins  Warren  Hastings  oration.  'It  is  very 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  well  for  Burketoexpress  himself  in  that 
spirit  figurative  way.  It  is  natural  to  him :  he 

Strength,  x)oint^  readiness,  and  ra-  tfuks  so  to  his  wife,  to  his  servants,  to  his 

pidity  of  conception,  were  Johnson's  children;  but  as  for  Sheridan,  he  either 

principal  characteristics  as  a  converser;  never  opsns  his  mouth  at  all,  or  if  he 

^urke  was  distinguished  by  a  combi-  does,  it  is  to  utter  some  joke.    It  is 

nation  of  ease,  subtlety,  and  splendour,  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  affect 

Johnson,  as  Hall  saysL 'shone  strongly  these  orientalimM.*     The  poet  may 

on  the  angles  of  a  tnought;'  Burke  descend  to  become  the  wit,  and  even 
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the  ptmsterj  but  it  is  very  TBin  for  Addison  and  Soott!  In  reading  them, 
the  mere  wit  to  try  and  inflate  him-  you  feel  youreelveB  walking  l^ide  a 
self  into  the  poet.  river,  now  placid,  now  lively— now 
To  return  to  BoewelL  Hig  Letters  gliding  swiftly  along,  and  now  pausing 
have  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  to  muse  and  trifle  with  its  journey; 
confirm  and  render  unalterable  the  conducting  here  through  yellow  corn- 
opinion  which,  apart  from  the  contrsr  fields,  and  there  beside  breezy  braes, 
dictory  currents  above  referred  to,  the  and  there  again  through  *  solemn,  si- 
public  had  for  some  time  generally  lent,  sable*  forests — never  deafening 
reached  in  reference  to  him.  And  vou  with  uproar,  never  damping  you 
foolish,  silly,  and  even  scandalous  as  by  sluggish  insipidity,  and  never  dis- 
many  of  these  letters  are,  we  do  not  gusting  you  by  torrents  of  furious 
regret  their  publication.  Iliey  are  mud.  Such  river-like  books,  too,  are 
as  honest  as  any  book  we  ever  read  all  Boswell's,  even  this  of  his  Letters, 
— as  much  so  as  the  Essays  of  Mon-  which  charm  you  the  more  from  the 
taigne,  and  more  so  than  the  Con-  very  delinquencies  they  record,  and 
fessions  of  Rousseau^  although  not  the  very  faults  in  which  they  abound, 
to  be  compared  to  either  in  talent  It  mav  be  asked,  what  is  the  one  qua- 
They  are  just  his  heart  and  Mstoiy  lity  which  so  identifies  works  in  effect 
turned  inside  out  This,  and  their  which  are  so  divers  in  power  and 
easy,  lively,  gossiping  style,  makes  talent?  In  reply  to  this,  we  may  say, 
them  throughout  as  entertoining  as  a  that  there  are  probably  several  q^uali- 
novel.  In  page  322  we  find  the  fol-  ties  in  common  with  these  writers, 
lowing: — *The  Lord  Chancellor  told  They  are  all  lively,  all  good-humoured, 
me  he  had  read  every  word  of  my  and  all,  in  general,  think  more  of  their 
Hebridean  journey:  he  could  not  help  subject  than  of  themselves.  Such  qua- 
it:  adding,  "Could  you  give  a  rule  lities,  bein^  best  in  companions,  are 
how  to  write  a  book  that  a  man  mti^  best  also  m  companion -books.  In 
read?"  I  believe  Longinus  could  not'  your  associate  on  a  tour  through  the 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  Highlands  or  to  Switzerland,  what 
is  such  a  rule,  and  that  it  is — '  Write,  you  chiefly  desiderate  are,  an  obli^ng 
if  you  can,  like  Boswell.'  It  is  cha-  disposition,  an  easy  temper,  radiant 
racteristic  of  him,  Horace  Walpole,  cheerfulness,  and  a  faculty  of  commu- 
and  Sir  Walter  Soott,  greatly  as  they  nicating  easily  whatever  Imowledge 
vary  in  powers,  that  you  cannot  but  he  possesses.  If  he  has  these,  you  can 
read  them — ^that,  even  when  poor  and  put  up  with  not  a  few  faults,  and  with 
trifling,  they  are  never  tedious.  Hence,  the  want  of  higher  faculties ;  although, 
although  Horace  Walpole  is  no  fa-  if  he  be  a  gifted  person,  his  gifts  will 
vourite  of  ours,  we  are  never  weary  of  render  him  all  tne  more  deli^htfoL 
Boswell  and  Scott,  and  for  more  than  And  so  will  books.  If  they  wish  to 
twenty  years  we  have  read  the  '  Life  please,  if  they  are  brimful  of  cordia- 
of  Johnson 'and  the*  Waverley  Novels'  lity  and  animal  spirits,  and  if  they 
through  at  least  once  a-year,  and  find  tell  their  story  easily,  naturally,  and 
no  better  cure  for  vapours,  dyspepia,  naively,  they  will  and  must  be  wel- 
and  dulness.  Nor  are  we,  we  believe,  comed,  even  if  very  faulty  in  style, 
singular  either  in  the  practice  or  its  and  if  destitute  of  the  highest  excel- 
results.  We  class  such  authors  not  with  lence;  but  they  become,  of  course, 
our  guides  so  much  as  with  our  com-  still  more  charming,  if  they  display 
panions.  They  do  not  walk  before  us,  great  talent  or  original  genius, 
wrapped  in  mystic  obscurity,  and  con-  There  is  another  thing  which  en- 
descending  only  now  and  then  to  turn  dears  books,  or  at  least  makes  them 
round  on  us  the  bright  side  of  their  more  interesting:  it  is  when  they  give 
dark  lanterns;  they  walk  beside  us,  thereader  a  secret  sense  of  superiority 
canying  on  a  constant,  cheerful  stream  over  the  writer.  We  see  something  of 
of  conversation.  You  would  not  care  the  same  feeling  existing  in  reference 
to  travel  long  by  the  side  of  a  Niagara  to  companions;  and  hence  noblemen 
or  a  Velino.  So  you  sometimes  tire  love  to  walk  with  their  gamekeepers 
of  writers  even  of  the  loftiest  order  and  converse  with  their  grooms,  and 
of  genius — of  Byron,  Milton,  Dante,  ministers  delight  in  the  company  of 
How  diflerent  with  such  authors  as  their  door-keepers,  and  even  pompous, 
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grown-up  people  reijoioe  in  the  prattle  him— of  the  pett^  pin-like  anowB  of 
ofchildren,  and  many  great  saints  have  remorse  which  his  youthftil  sins  in- 
larely  more  pleasure  than  in  the  pre-  flicted  on  his  bosom — of  his  ineztin- 
sence  of  great  sinners.  There  is  in  guishable  ^irtA — of  his  amusing  ever- 
such  circumstances  and  society  a  cer-  lasting  vanity,  untinged,  however,  witii 
tain  quiet  invisible  incense  constantly  a  particle  of  pride,  and  with  very  little 
steaming  up,  without  the  rank  flavour  envy  or  malignity  —  of  his  constant 
of  flatt^.  And  on  the  very  same  quarrels  with  his  £Either—of  his,  as 
princiole,  many  a  silly  or  laughably-  manhood  advanced,  substituting  an 
absura  book  is  more  intensely  relished  intellectual  for  a  sultanic  seraglio,  and 
than  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  turning  from  heroines  to  heroes — of 
mind.  Ana  even  when  the  book  is  the  manner  in  which  some  time  after 
otherwise  ffood,  an  opportune  discovery  his  marriage  he  tried  to  *  unite  little 
of  personal  weaknesses,  a  due  dash  of  fondnesses  to  other  ladies  with  con- 
egotism,  an  occasional  energetic  Fecr  jugallove' — of  his  a  version  to  Scotland, 
eavi,  increases  its  effects.  It  either  pro-  and  his  passion  for  London  —  of  his 
duces  pity,  and  pity  is  proverbially  devotion  to  Johnson,  so  curious  in  its 
akin  to  love,  or  else  it  excites  laugh-  blending  of  selfish  interest  with  dis- 
ter.  and  that  expresses  in  a  manner  interested  admiration — of  his  sincere, 
still  more  a^;reeaDle  to  the  reader  his  but  absurdly-exprased  affection  for 
condescending  feeling  towards  the  his  friend  Temple,  for  his  wife  and 
author.  Montaigne  owes  a  good  deal  his  children — of  the  intermitting  strife 
of  his  popularity  to  this  cause,  and  so  he  carried  on  with  his  bad  habits — of 
does  Kousseau,  and  so  much  more  than  his  superstition  and  credulity— of  his 
either  does  BoswelL  He  keeps  you  ambition  to  get  acquainted  with  all 
pitying  him,  and  laughing  at  him,  and  notorious  characters,  from  Paoli  to 
olaming  him,  and  wondering  at  him,  Mrs  Rudd— of  Ms  lassitude  and  i»ro- 
till  you  find  at  last  that  you  love  him  crastination — of  the  melancholy,  at 
far  better  than  you  do  much  better  first  either  affected,  Uke  that  of  Mas- 
and  much  brighter  peopla  No  girl  so  ter  Stephen,  for  the  nonc&  or  the  re- 
likely  to  gain  a  lover  as  the  one  who  suit  of  mdiscretions,  but  wnich  latter- 
Ib  up  to  provocation^  and  its  many  ly  darkened  in  hue,  deepened  in  grasps 
arts.  And  as  it  is  in  love,  so  it  is  in  and  rendered  his  life  reallv  very 
literature:  and  in  the  latter  the  effect  wretched-^and  of  his  best  and  nighest 
is  doubled,  if  the  provocation  be  alto-  (quality,  his  genuine  literary  enthu- 
gether  unconscious,  and  produced  sim-  siasm !  To  ^ve  extracts  corroborative 
ply  by  the  self-display  of  some  strange  of  the  qualities  we  have  ascribed  to  this 
oddity  or  biformity  in  the  character  of  book,  is  unnecessary.  As  well  cut  up  a 
the  writer.  large  portrait,  and  exhibit  its  dismcta 
And  certainlv,  if  provocation  be  mmhra  as  specimens  of  the  skill  of 
power,  Boswell's  Letters  are  very  the  artist  Tne  chief  power  and  merit 
powerful  productions !  Li  almost  of  the  work  lie  in  its  being  a  fullr 
ever^  page  he  is  exciting  your  wrath  length  and  accurate  portrait,  by  his 
or  pity,  or  ridicule,  but  domg  all  tius  own  unconscious  hano,  of  one  of  the 
60  unwittingly,  and  with  so  much  sin-  most  curious  specimens  of  human  na- 
oerity  and  bonhomie,  that  the  prove-  ture  that  ever  breathed;  and  it  must 
cation  only  arises  to  be  pardoned,  and  be  judged  as  a  whole.  It  has,  besides, 
you  continue  to  pursue  your  way  with  a  supplemental,  and  by  no  means  a 
greater  eagerness  than  before.  How  small  mterest,  as  giving  us  glimpaee— 
ridiculously  interesting  the  revela-  in  addition  to  the  broader  views  of 
tions  given  in  these  Letters  of  Boe-  the  Life  of  Johnson — of  the  sayingi 
well's  early  intrigues — of  the  silly  rap-  and  doings,  the  manners  and  the  men. 
tiu^  into  which  the  most  draggle-  of  one  of  tne  most  interesting  ages  or 
tailed  demirep  had  the  power  to  throw  British  literature. 
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An  old  man  is  dkging  a  grave  in  a  called^ '  Steenie' — Boele  is  digging  a 
country  chiirchyara--an  old  man  and  grave;  I  go  up  to  him.  'iTbraw 
a  veteran  graveidigger,  for  he  has  seen  evenin',  sir/  says  he,  desisting  from 
more  than  seventy  winters,  and  has  his  dreary  occupation,  and  resting  on 
dug  ^ves  for  nearlv  hiUf-a-century.  his  spade,  as  he  looks  keenly  at  me 
Considerably  below  the  middle  height,  with  what  I  could  not  help  feeling 
he  is  tlun  even  to  emaciation,  out  was  an  affectionate  interest,  inspired 
what  does  remain  of  him  is  wiry;  and  bv  the  paleness  of  my  cheeks.  Recent 
the  rapid  movements  of  his  spade  i]Ines&  I  may  say,  had  left  them  pale 
show  tnat  it  is  wielded  by  arms  wnich  indeed — which  symptom,  it  was  at 
still  possess  no  little  vigour.  His  once  plain  to  me,  had  raised  in  his 
body  Dein^  very  short,  ana  his  limbs  mind  calculations  as  to  the  probability 
disproportionately  long,  the  sprawling  of  my  soon  requiring  his  professionid 
appearance  of  his  firme  miffht  have  services.  In  prospect  of  which  aeree^ 
suggested  that  he  rather  impleasantly  able  event,  such  heart  as  he  had  ex- 
resembled  an  enormous  spider,  had  it  panded  within  him,  and  pushing  back 
not  been  that  the  attention  of  any  nis  Kilmarnock  ni^tcap,  and  indulg- 
one  who  caught  sight  of  him  in  front  ing  at  the  same  time  in  a  running  pre- 
was  irresistiDly  impressed  with  the  luae  of  coughs  and  croaks—*  But  ye'll 
bird-like  character  of  his  remarkable  be  a  stranger  here,  Tm  thinkin*. 
visage:  for  the  piercing  grey  eyes,  the  Whar  d*  ye  hxayl  if  I  may  mak'  sae 
hooked  nose,  and  the  low  retreating  free,'  says  he. 
brow,  of  that  small;  head,  set  know-  '  Yes,  I  am  a  stranser  here,'  replied 
ingly  on  one  side,  made  him  the  strik-  I,  selecting  what  I  mought  the  pre- 
ine  though  ludicrous  likeness  of  an  ferable  of  the  two  topics  thus  offered 
elderly  and  experienced,  but  not  yet  me;  'altogether  a  stranger  to  this  part 
quite  superannuated,  parrot  His  re-  of  Scotland;  but  I  am  very  much 
semblance  to  the  volume  and  feather^  pleased  with  what  I  have  seen  of  it' 
biped  was  further  increased  by  a  curi-  *  Ye'll  be  stappin'  at  Mistress  Tham- 
ous  croaking  noise  he  made  in  si)eak-  son's,  owre  by  there  ?' 
ing,  and,  at  the  moment  at  wmch  I  *  No;  Fm  on  a  visit  just  now  at  the 
present  him,  by  a  constant  chattering  Manse.  Your  minister,  Mr  Graham, 
and  mumblmg  to  himself  as  he  hop-  and  I  are  old  friends.  We  were  at 
ped  about  the  grave,  as  well  as.  in  ge-  both  school  and  college  toother;  and, 
neral,  by  a  habit  he  had  of  snakmg  as  I  have  been  an  invahd  for  some 
himself  suddenly,  much  in  the  way  time,  he  has  asked  me  to  try  your  fine 
that  a  bird  does  when  fluttering  its  mild  air  here,  and  I  have  uready  be- 
plumage.  But,  as  I  soon  found,  after  nefited  by  the  change.' 
makinff  his  aocjuaintance,  this  'Old  *Ay,  ay,  it's  fine  caller  air;  fine 
Mortality'  was  m  many  respects,  be-  an'  healthy  air,'  returned  my  new  ao- 
sides  his  exterior,  no  ordinary  per-  quaintance,  with  what  I  am  certain  was 
Bonage.  a  sigh: '  yet  no  that  healthy  neither,' 
Possessed  of  an  uncommonly  reten-  added  ne.  briskl:^,  and  brightening  up 
tive  memory,  his  mind,  as  I  discovered  again;  '  I  ha'e  pit  as  mony  below  the 
before  lone,  was  stored  with  traditions  sod  as  there  are  heads  abune  it  in  a' 
and  l^^nos  connected  with  his  native  the  parish,  and  that'll  be  better  nor 
parish  and  the  neighbouring  country;  twa  thousand,  I  ialouse.' 
and  the  quaint  way  in  which  he  re-  'Indeed!'  said  I,  glancing  around 
lated  these,  as  it  was  his  great  delight  me; '  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
to  do  whenever  he  could  find  a  list-  this  little  churchyard  would  mtve  con- 


which  greatly  added  to  their  intrinsic    were  ance  three  parishes  here,  whar 

merits.  there's  but  the  ane  noo;  an'  there 

Stephen— or,  as  he  was  fiamiliarly    were  three  kirl^rds,  too,  but  for  a' 
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that,  there's  but  ae  minister — an*  ae  when  we  came  to  the  spot  where  the 

gravedig^er.'  shepherds  slept  amons  the  flock  they 

*  You  nave  a  pretty  church  here,'  had  watched,  and  fecL  and  loved,  in 
said  I,  suppressing  a  sndle,  'and  a  their  day,  *  why  are  all  the  graves  of 
very  romantic-loolang  situation  for  a  the  minii^erB  together  in  one  place  V 
burying-placa  I  see  there  are  several  '  Hoot,  man,'  returned  my  oompar 
monuments,  too;  I  daresay  some  of  nion,  'it's  easy  seein'  ye're  frae  a  toon, 
them  are  interesting  T  In  the  countery,  they  are  aye  a'  laid 

*  Feth,  sir,  an'  it's  just  a  bonnie  thegither;  at  least  that's  the  way  wi* 
spot;  an'  thae  muniments  ye  speak  o'  us.  Farrer  north  it  may  be  otherwise; 
are  a  gran'  set-aff  to  the  place;  an'  an'  for  a  lang  time  they  lay  their  lane, 
what's  mair,  ilka  stane  here  could  tell  for  naebody  else  wad  consent  to  be 
its  ain  tal^  wi'oot  the  help  o'  the  beeried  on  this  side  o'  the  kirk.  Fm 
prescriptions  on  them  —  oh  ay!  but  thinkin'  it  was  because  the  titherside 

F'n  ye'Il  come  owre  to  the  tither  side,  was  mair  inveetin'  an'   comfortable 

11  show  you  whar  I  pit  the  ministers,  like;  the  sun's  aye  shining  on't  for  ae 

Aiblins  ve're  a  minister  yersel'  for  a'  thine;  an'  as  for  their  reverences  a' 

thatf  added  he,  glancing  at  my  black  bein  thither,  ve  ken  the  saying  is, 

dress.  "  Birds  o  a  feather  flock  thegither." ' 

'  Where  he  mte  them!' thought  I  to       Mr  Boole's  reasons  were  perhaps 

myrolf.  Pitted  they  are,  sure  enough !  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been 

However,  again  suppressing  a  smile,  I  wished;  ind^d,  as  I  afterwards  found 

replied  that  I  would  readily  follow  by  experience,  his  logical  powers  were 

hiim  but  that  I  was  not  a  minister.  by  no  means  equal  to  his  deseriptiva 

'Yell   be  a   lawyer,   then,  like?'  But  of  these  descriptive  powers  I  had 

Steenie  remarked,  as  ne  shouldered  already  heard,  ana  heard  enough  to 

his  spade,  and  led  the  way.    *  Heigh,  make  me  desirous  of  eiuoying  a  sped- 

man,  I  canna  thole  them   lawyers;  men  of  them.    Telling  him,  therefore, 

they're  no  gude.'  that  the  fame  of  his  auld-vfarld  sto- 

'  Come,  come,'  returned  I,  '  that  is  ries  had  reached  me  through  the  mi- 

a  common  prejudice  in  the  country,  I  nister,  I  invited  him  to  come  down  to 

find,  but  it  is  not  a  well-founded  one.  the  Manse  when  his  work  was  over,  as 

Some  lawyers  may  be  bad  enough,  I  was  anjdous  to  get  fix>m  him  some 

perhaps,  but  they  are  not  all  bad.'  information  whic^  I  told  him,  I  was 

'  Ye're   richt   there,'    replied    he,  sure  no  one  else  could,  and  would,  so 

quickly;  'there's  but  a  wheen  o'  them  well  and  so  willingly  supply  me  witL 
bad,  for  the  lave  o'  them's  waur.   But        'That'll  suit  me  weel  aneuch,  sir,' 

no  offence,  sir,  I  hope?'  added  Steenie,  said  he;  'for  I  ha'e  some  session  busi- 

chuckling  with  delight  at  his  own  ness  to  settle  wi'  the  minister  the 

ready  wit.  nicht.  There's  a  pane  o'  glass  knoddt 

I  may  here  stato  that  he  was  all  oot  o'  ane  o'  the  windows  o'  the  kirk; 

along  perfectly  aware  as  to  who  and  an'  auld  Peggy  Purdie's  been  flytin', 

what  I  was:  his  cross-questioning  did  and  sayin'  it's  that  has  gi'en  her  the 

not  proceea  from  curiosity  (for,  as  I  rheumatics;  so,  as  sune  as  I  get  this 

afterwards  found  out,  he  had  satisfied  bit  hole  howkit,  I'll  step  hame«  an' 

himself  as  to  my  character  soon  after  snod  mysel'  up  a  wee,  an'  then  Til  be 

my  arrival  at  my  friend's  house),  but  doon.'     Steenie  said  this  somewhat 

arose  from  the  mere  habit  or  love  of  pompously;  for  he  had  a  mat  opinion 

cross-questioning.    It  is  not  an  un-  of  his  own  importance.    He  was  evi- 

common  thing  in  Scotland  to  find  per-  dentlv  highly  Mattered,  and  not  a  little 

sons  of  his  station  ^lad  to  have  an  elated,  at  the  prospect  of  securing  a 

opportunity  of  exercising  their  little  new  auditor. 

anilities  in  that  way;  tney  take  an       That  evening,  the  'session  business' 

angler's  pleasure  in  plying  their  vie-  having   been   duly   arranged — with 

tim  with  fishing  questions,  and  would  closed  doors;  for,  on  a  hint  firom  Mr 

really  be  sorry  if  their  sport  were  tor-  Graham,  I  had   retired,  my   fnend 

minated,  and  consequently  spoiled,  by  afterwards  explaining  that  Stephen 

his  layii^  himself  at  their  feet  without  would  not  on  any  account  have  entered 

a  stni^^  upon  the  important  question  he  had 

'Pray,  tell  me,  my  Mend,'  said  I,  come  to  discuss,  until  such  an  irregu- 
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laxity  as  the  presence  of  *a  stranger  as  if  the  titles  to  their  broad  lands  de- 
in  the  galleiy  were  removed— and  m^  pended  upon  such  things,  a  pre-emi- 
new  acc^uaintanoe  having,  at  the  mi-  nenceintheveriestthflesDywhichrank 
nister's  mvitation,  drawn  his  chair  to-  could  be  distinguished  or  even  ima- 
wards  thefire.  he  began  what,  I  wassub-  gined.  Their  disputes  were  endless:  the 
8e(|uently  tola,  was  one  of  his  favourite,  slightest  encroachment  of  any  kind 
as  it  was  certainly  one  of  his  most  *  fear*  on  each  other's  fancied  rights  was  bit- 
some,*  stories.  I  despair,  however,  of  terly  felt  and  resented;  where  equality 
giving  it  as  he  gave  it;  and,  though  it  between  them  was  supposed  to  exist, 
greatly  loses  by  not  being  narrated  in  any  suspected  recognition  of  the  supe- 
nis  own  quaint  language,  I  must  pre-  riority  of  one  among  them,  which  a 
sent  it  in  my  own  less  graphic  way,  neutral  party  might  testify  to  the  dis- 
preserving  only  such  expressions  of  panu;ement  of  the  favoured  indivi- 
nis  as  most  struck  my  fancy  at  the  duals  peers,  was  considered  to  be  a 
time,  and  so  have  been  better  pre-  mortal  affront  offered  by  that  party  to 
served  in  my  memory.  all  the  rest 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Scot-       If  this  much  has  been  said  by  way 

land  was  steadily,  though  still  slowly,  of  preface,  it  has  been  because  the 

settling  down  into  tranquillity  and  tragedy  about  to  be  related  flowed 

order,  after  the  fierce  ancf  long-conti-  from  a  supposed  affi*ont  of  so  trifling 

nued   struggles,  religious  and  civil,  a  kind,  uutt  if  we  did  not  keep  in 

which  had  so  long  convulsed  the  whole  view  the  manners  and  feeling  of  the 

country.  The  feudal  system,  or  rather,  time,  it  would  appear  almost  impos- 

we  should  sav,  the  old  feudal  manners  sible  that  it  should  have  led  to  the  sad 

and  habits  of  thought,  with  much  of  results  it  did.  A  bow  of  respect  offered 

its  pretension,  if  not   with  all  its  by  a  clergyman  to  one  family  before 

tyranny,  still  prevailed  to  a  certain  another,  brought  upon  him,  without 

cstent;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  any  other  exciting  cause  whatever,  the 

proportion  as  the  privileged  class  saw  vengeance  of  a  lady  belonging  to  the 

their  privileges  threatened,  and  their  latter,  and  cost  the  worthy  man  his  life, 
power  to  retain  them  weakened,  in       Laay  Betty  Fleming  lived  on  her 

what  was  the  never  doubtful,  Uiough  pleasant  lands  of  Toskerton,  feared 

certainly  rather  protracted,  suit  of  Law  out  not  loved     Descended  from  a 

vertfju  Laird,  tney  became  only  the  long  line  of  ancestors,  she  treasured 

more  tenacious  of  their  ancient  nghts,  the  memory  of  the  days  fl;one  by,  and 

or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  their  an-  even  among  her  own  order  was  oon- 

tiquated  claima  spicuous  for  pluming  herself  upon 

The  lairds  could  even  hang  their  and  asserting  the  ancient  privileges 

folk  in  the  auld  time,*  said  Steenie;  which  belonged  to  it    Her  tall  and 

*  they  ca*d  it  the  power  o*  pit  an*  gal-  still  handsome  figure,  the  cold,  severe 

lows^  an*  laith,  laith  were  they  to  gi'e  stateliness  of  her  manner,  and  the  fas- 

up  the  abomination.    The  wunner  to  tidious  care  she  bestowed  upon  her 

me  is  hoo  the  folk  ever  bent  the  knee  dres&  invariably  attracted,  if  they  could 

the  way  they  did :  but  ye*ll  ken  what  not  alwajrs  retain,  that  admiration  and 

the  wife  said,  wnen  they  were  aboot  preference  which  she  so  ardently  co- 

to  hang  her  gudeman,  an*  he  wasna  voted.    Steenie,  in  speaking  of  her, 

that  keen  for^tl  ''Gang  up,  gudeman,  said, '  She  was  as  clever  a  looking  wo- 

an*  let  them  hang  ye  at  ance,**  says  man  in  her  young  days  as  you  wad 

she;  "  it*s  a*  to  please  the  laird  !'**  wish  to  see;  she  had  an e*e  like  a  gled, 

As  was  natural,  too,  the  more  of  an*   a  tongue — but,  ffude  save   us ! 

these  privileges  they  lost,  the  more  womankinas  a'  alike  for  that  mater.' 
they  became,  not  only  as  has  just  been       She  derided  and  scouted  aU  modem 

said,  tenacious  of  those  that  were  left  innovations^  and  jealously  guarded,  in 

them  by  their  common  enemy  the  law,  the  minutest  matters,  the  rights  of 

but  morbidly  jealous  every  one  of  an-  her  only  son.    Her  whole  desire  was 

other  in  regara  to  their  respective^  and  to  revive  in  him  the  spirit  of  what 

often  rivi^  pretenBion&    Jealousies  of  she  thought  the  good  old  times,  and 

this  kind,  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible  to  preserve  in  him  and  for  him  the 
now,  frequently  eadsted  between  neigh-  di^ty  and  honours  of  his  family. 
bouring  piopnetors:  each  contesting,    many  a  mother  can  suffer  for  her 
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child;  we  have  to  speak  of  one  who  hiB  predeoessor  had  been,  she  firmly 

could  sin  for  hers,  and  sin  in  no  or-  persuaded  herseLf  that  theaf&ontwas 

dinaiy  degree.  an  intentional  one,  and  that  it  was 

Lady  Betty^  to  quote  again  the  sex-  designed  to  make  her  house  appear  of 
ton*s  emphatic  words,  was  a  *dour.  secondary  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
cantankerous  auld  bodie,  and  as  prood  the  consregation.  And  so  it  was  th^ 
as  the  verra  deeyil.  She  wasna  a'the-  in  the  nouse  of  God,  where  all  men 
cither  canny,  like  the  Witch  o*  Endor.*  are  equal,  or  at  least  where  distinction 
This  was  said  with  a  glance  at  the  is  discernible  only  by  Him  who  search- 
minister,  as  much  as  to  hint  that  there  eth  the  heart  and  who  resisteth  the 
was  Bible  authority  for  the  existence  proud,  the  salutation  of  the  minister 
of  witches,  so  that  no  man  should  pre-  of  the  gospel  of  peace  struck  firom  out 
Bume  to  gainsay  it  *Some  sav,  in-  the  hani  and  flinty  heart  of  one  wor- 
deed,  it*s  a  wunner  she  wasna  Dumt  shipper  the  fatal  spark  which  was  to 
for  a  witch.*  kindle  a  destroying  fire. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  manj  That  her  son  should  have  felt  as 

rts  of  Scotland— and  if,  indeed,  it  she  did  upon  the  point,  seemed  to  her 
altogether  extinct  in  the  present  a  matter  of  course.  To  her  great  mor- 
day,  it  nas  become  so  not  very  long  tification,  however,  she  found  that  he 
ago— for  the  officiating  clercjrman,  at  was  indifferent  on  the  subject,  and 
the  close  of  the  service,  and  before  the  even  laughed,  in  his  hearty  and  good- 
dismissal  of  the  congregation,  to  bow  humours,  but  by  no  means  u^filial 
formally  and  from  the  pulpit  towards  way,  at  her  angry  exclamations  against 
the  leading  families  of  tne  district  Mr  Crawfurd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
On  either  side  of  the  pulpit  in  the  she  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him 

church  of  S were  the  pews  of  the  that  their  family  position  was,  as  she 

two  principal  proprietors,  and  in  these,  said,  forfeited— that  theirs  waa,  and 

at  tne  time  when  the  events  of  this  ougnt  to  be,  the  leading  family  in  the 

but  too  true  tale  took  place,  were  wont  district — and  that  the  minister  who 

to  appear  the  respective  households  of  reoo^ised  another  as  such  from  the 

Sir  Andrew  Kennedy  of  Killaster,  and  pulpit,  was  euilty  of  a  direct  and  au- 

of  the  widowed  Lady  Betty  Fleming  dacious  insiut  to  theuL    In  vain  did 

of  Toskerton.    The  patronage  of  the  she  represent  to  him  the  di^ty  of 

parish  was  vested  in  the  Killaster  and  his  own  house,  and  remind  him  that 

Toskerton  families,  the  rkht  of  pre-  the  Kennedjrs  were  comparatively  up- 

sentation  beins  exercised  oy  the  one  starts— not  two  generations  old  in  the 

and  the  other  alternately.  It  had  been  county — scarcelyrecognised  as  cousins 

by  the  former  that,  a  few  months  be-  by  the  true  old  Kennedy  stock, 

fore  the  catastrophe  about  to  be  re-  *In  vain  did  she  deave  him,'  said 

lated  took  place,  a  Mr  Crawfurd  had  Steenie.    *The  lad  had  a  bonnie  doo 

been  appointed  to  the  parish,  and  the  i'  the  tither  dookit,  an'  he  but  lauched 

choice  of  the  patron  could  not  have  at  his  mither's  anger.    Of  coorse,  he 

fallen  on  a  more  guileless  and  worthy  tolled  Miss  Kenn^y  a'  that  passed; 

man.    Now,  as  was  very  natural^  the  an'  that's  hoo  I  ken  sae  weel  acx>ot  it 

simple  -  minded   minister   invariably  for  she  had  a  maid  that  was  married 

turned  in  the  first  instance  towards  on  my  ain  faithef  s  gran'faither,  an' 

the  quarter  from  which  he  had  ob-  that's  hoo  a'  the  ongoin's  ha'e  been 

tained  his  presentation,  and  tendered  handed  doon  to  me,  by  tradition  o' 

to  Sir  Andrew  his  first  salute.    The  the  elders.' 

previous  incumbent,  on  the  contrary.  The  indifference  of  her  son  only  in- 
naving  owed  his  appointment  to  the  creased  Lady  Betty's  irritation;  and, 
Toskerton  family,  had  as  naturally  as  was  natural  to  her  revengeful  dia- 
made  it  his  practice  that  to  them  hiB  position,  she  *  nursed  her  wrath  to 
first  salute  should  be  offered.  Veiy  keep  it  warm.'  StilL  it  would  doubt- 
natural,  however,  aa  this  was  in  either  less  have  cooled  imder  the  influence 
case,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  Lady  Betty,  of  time,  had  it  not  been  that  her  ez- 
The  change  appeared  to  her  an  affi*ont;  dtement  was  artfullv  kept  up  by  a 
and  thoi^^  Mr  Crawfurd  had  pro-  voung  woman,  a  member  of  her  house- 
bably  never  thought  of  the  matter,  hold,  who  acted  in  the  family  at  once 
nor  even  known  what  the  custom  of  as  housekeeper  and  aa  companion  to 
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the  lady.    This  foreigner  (she  was  a  pable  of  feeling;  but  such  affection  as 

fVenchwoman,  if  one  were  to  judge  she  did  possess  she  had  bestowed  on 

fit)m  her  name,  but  the  sexton  called  the  youns,  frank,  and  generous  laird, 

her  an  Italian)  was  a  great  favourite  Walter  Fleming. 

with  her  mistress,  who  placed  unli-  Of  this,  probably^  no  suspicion  ever 

mited  confidence  in  her,  and  consulted  crossed  the  mind  or  Lady  Betty,  keen 

her  on  all  occasions,  not  only  in  the  as  she  thought  herself,  and  indeed 

strictly  domestic,  but  also  in  the  fa-  was.    But  even  if  her  suspicions  had 

mily  concerns  of  Toskerton.     She,  been  roused,  she  would,  in  all  likeli- 

however,  had  some  stronger  hold  on  hood,  have  treated  the  matter  as  a 

Lady  Betty   than   could   well   flow  trifle,  from  fully  trusting  to  the  family 

merely  from  the  favour  of  a  mistress  pride  being  certain  to  prevent  a  son 

for  a  dependant;  and  many  were  the  of  hers  from  forming  any  legitimate 

surmises  on  the  sulject,  both  at  that  connection  with  a  dependant     Ad^le 

time  and  since.     The  secret  of  her  must  have  been  well  aware  that  such 

ascendency  over  the  haughty  woman  was  the  belief  and  confidence  of  her 

has,  however,  never  been  satisfactorily  mistress;  with  the  experience  she  had 

explained,  further  than  that  she  had  of  her    character,  it   could   indeed 

rendered  her  some  great  service  once,  scarcely  be  otherwise.    But  here  it 

as,  indeed.  Lady  Betty  had  been  heard  may  as  well  be  remarked  at  once, 

herself  to  acknowledge.  The  lady  had  that  the  secret  history  of  the  sad 

been  travelling  on  the  Continent  some  tragedy  to  which  we  are  coming  was 

two  or  three  years  before  the  time  of  known  to  these  two  women  alone, 

this  story,  and  AdMe  had  returned  The  inmiediate  causes  and  motives 

with  her.    More  of  the  latter*s  pre-  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  are  thus 

vious  history  than  this  has  ever  re-  onlv  matter   of  conjecture.    Causes 

mained  mere  coigecture.    One  thing,  and  motives  it  would  be  easy  enough 

however,  was  certain — some  myste-  to  invent,  if  I  were  writing  a  fiction, 

nous  sympathy  united  these  two  wo-  so  as  to  account  fully  for  the  working 

men,  so  separated  as  they  otherwise  out  of  what  in  that  case  would  be  my 

were  by  nmk  and  circumstances.  plot,  but  those  actually  assigned  by 

Ad^e,  whatever  was  her   native  Steenie  were  probable  ^ough,  and 

country,  certainly  possessed  the  strong  may  therefore  be  shortly  stated.    I 

passions  generally  characteristic  of  the  give  them  in  his  own  words, 

more  southern  climes.     TMs  single  'Thefiirrin  woman  thocht  that  she 

name  of  Ad^le,  I  may  here  remark,  wad  get  the  leddv  intil  her  power 

is  the  only  one  by  which  she  is  known  athegither.     Nae  aoot  the  prooa  auld 

in  tradition.    She  wbb  impetuous  and  body  had  been  compleenin'  sair  o'  the 

daring;  she  indulged  in  day-dreams  of  minister,  an*  o'  that  the  tlther  detair- 

vanity  and  ambition;  she  was  cunnins  mined  to  make  a  hanJe.     Ae  thing 

and  plausible;  'she  pit  a  body  in  mind  is  certain,  hooever,  she  had  fand  oot 

o'  a  cat,  or  a  teeger,  or  a  leopard  that  what  the  yoimg  laird  thocht  was  a 

canna  change  ms  spots— as  they've  secret  atween  him  an*  bonnie  Miss 

telledmethatkennedthemthatkenned  Kennedy,  for  she  spak'  o't  to  the 

her,*  said  Steenie.    *  She  was  a  weel-  servants.    But  she  only  lauched,  an* 

faured  hussy,  too,  they  said;  but  she  said  it  was  cauf  love,  an*  than  she 

ave  lookit  discontented  and  gimin'  wad  gi*e  a  toss  o*  her  head  at  the 

like.*  lookin*-glass,  an*  lauch  again,  as  much 

But  Ad^le*s  vanity  and  self-impor-  as  to  say,  that  she  was  far  bonnier 

tance,  extravagant  aa  they  naturally  hersel*.     An*  troth  the  young  laird 

were,  had  been  fostered,  though  un-  was  aye  tellin'  her  she  was  bonnie—* 

intentionally,  bv  Lady  Betty's  treat-  they  were  a  wild  race  the  Flemings 

ment  of  her,  tiU  they  flprew  to  a  deve-  o'  Toskerton.  Like  aneuch  she  thocht. 

lopment  which  that  ladv  little  ex-  gin  the  mither  was  managed,  a'  wad 

pected.  Little,  indeed,  did  she  suspect  gae  as  she  wanted.    She  little  kenned 

the  height  of  her  protects  aspirations:  the  lad,  Pm  thinkin*,  but  it's  a  wun- 

little  Old  she  thmk  that  AdMe  had  nerfu*  thing  the  vanity  o*   women; 

g resumed  to  regard  with  affection  the  whiles  it  *ir  cast  a  glamour  o*er  the 

eir  of  Toskerton.  Pure  and  unselfish  sharpest  een,  an*  mak*  fules  o*  the 

love  such  a  being  as  AdMe  was  inca-  wisest.    An*  sae  it*s  my  supposition, 
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an'  it  was  my  faither's  afore  me,  an*  name  any  one.    The  scene  ended  in  a 

my    granYaither*8  an    his    faither's  way  for  which  the  submissiveness  her 

afore  him,  that  when  she  heard  the  son  had  hitherto  shown  had  not  pre- 

leddy  aye  rantin*  an'  ravin'  at  the  pared  her.     Accustomed  though  he 

minister  for  booin'  to  Sir  Andrew  i'  was  to   her  violence,  the  naturally 

the  kirk  afore  her,  the  deevil  himsel'  high-spirited    lad    was    thoroughly 

pit  an  awfu'  wicked  thocht  into  the  roused  by  her  language  on  thia  oc- 

furrin  woman's  head     It's  mair  nor  casion,  and,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 

likely  that  she  pit  the  auld  leddy  up  coarse  words  applied  to  tne  imicN)ent 

to  doin'  what  wad  place  her  in  her  object  of  his  affections,  he  unreservedly 

power,  an'  than  she  could  gar  Lady  and  boldly  avowed  his  love  for  Lucy 

Betty  do  as  she  liked.    At  least  sae  Kennedy, 

the  puir  sinfu'  cratur  thocht,  may-be.'  From  that  moment  the  house  of 

It  would,  however,  appear  that  she  Toskerton  was  divided  against  itsell 
did  think  it  advisable  to  make  some  Mother  and  son  alike  ielt  that  they 
allusion  to  the  attachment  of  the  were  no  longer  as  they  had  been  to 
young  gentleman  to  Lucy  Eennedv.  each  other.  Yet^  amidst  all  the  black- 
She  was  overheard  doing  so  by  I/tdy  ness  which  was  fast  enveloping  the 
Betty's  maid,  who  was  probably  soul  of  Lady  Betty,  one  ray  of  light 
jealous  enoucn  of  her  influence,  cmd  shone  pure  and  clear.  She  cert&inly 
who  reported  in  the  servants'  hall  loved  londly  and  devotedly  lier  only 
what  passed.  AdMe  had  be^un  bv  child  Whatever  she  was  brought  to 
hinting  in  a  playful  manner  at  Walters  do  proceeded  from  intense  motherly 
polite  attentions  to  his  fair  neighbour  love,  as  well  as  pride,  as  regarded 
of  Eillaster,  adding,  as  she  saw  the  Walter.  But  she  derived  no  real 
angry  frown  rise  on  Lady  Betty's  happiness  even  from  maternal  affec- 
brow,  that,  of  course,  it  was  no  more  tion;  she  could  not  do  so,  fearfully 
than  the  usual  politeness  which  such  mi^udging  and  misguiding  as  that 
a  gentleman  as  Mr  Walter  would  affection  was.  The  best  affections  be- 
show  to  anv  young  lady  he  might  come  reallv  the  most  dangerous,  when 
meet.  On  this,  being  sternly  told  to  they  absorb  all  others,  and  make  them- 
say  plainly  what  she  meant,  she  had  selves  paramount  to  principle, 
disclosed  to  her  irritated  listener  not  a  Lady  Betty,  after  this  scene  with 
few  circumstances  calculated  to  rouse  her  son.  appears  to  have  become,  in 
the  suspicions  of  the  latter.  And,  spite  oi  her  naturally  stem  and  lui- 
what  entered  into  her  more  nefarious  yielding  spirit,  almost  a  passive  tool 
design,  she  insinuated  that  Mr  Craw-  m  the  hands  of  Ad^le.  The  artful 
furd,  the  minister,  was  aware  how  foreigner,  however,  played  her  part  so 
matters  stood;  connived  at  clandestine  weU,  that  she.  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
meetings  between  the  young  people;  peared  the  tool  of  an  imperious  mis- 
nay,  even  allowed  them  to  meet  tress.  But  there  seems  to  be  little 
clandestinely  at  his  own  house;  all  of  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  real  author 
which  was  as  false  as  it  was  atroci-  and  instigator  of  what  followed, 
ously  malicious.  Walter  Fleming  was  on  the  point  of 

Such,  according  to  the  maid's  re-  attaining  his  nugority,  and  his  twenty- 
port,  was  the  cause  of  the  storm  first  birtn-day  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
which  broke  out  in  the  hearing,  if  not  Toskerton  with  the  r^oicings  usual 
in  the  presence,  of  the  whole  house-  on  such  occasions.  Everybody,  high 
hold  Lady  Betty  sent  for  her  son,  and  low,  for  miles  round  was  invit^ 
covered  him  with  the  bitterest  re-  with  the  marked  exception  of  the 
preaches,  and  ended  by  saying,  when  Killaster  family.  Amons  them  was, 
she  could  no  longer  storm,  that  sooner  of  course,  Mr  Crawfurd,  the  minister, 
should  the  last  £op  of  Fleming  blood  Ifwiy  Betty  went  in  •person  to  invite 
be  shed,  than  that  her  son,  now  the  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  retired 
last  of  his  name,  should  be  the  first  to  habits,  and  would  perhaps  have  ex- 
disgrace  it  Here  and  there,  in  her  cused  himself  if  he  possibly  could.  As 
fury,  she  interrupted  herself  to  utter  it  was,  he  at  first  tried  to  do  so,  but 
maledictions  on  the  heads  of  those  the  lady  would  take  no  denial,  and  at 
who  had  abetted  his  conduct;  it  was  last  he  promised  to  take  part  in  the 
observed,  however,  that  she  did  not  festivities  of  Toskerton.    little  did 
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he  imagine  that  he  was  going  thither  He  will  do  all  thuigs  well'*    After 

to  meet  his  deatk  that  he  seemed  to  be  prayin*  awhilo, 

The  fated  day  came.    It  was  passed  for  his  lip  moved,  an*  he  shut  \ua 

at  Toskerton  in  amusements  and  games  eves,  an*  tnen  he  said,  '*  Father,  I  coilc. 

of  all  kinds,  the  happy-minded  mini-    0  God— forgive "  So  he  died  pray- 

ster  looking  on  witn  kindly  interest  in*  for  his  enem^,  but  his  prayer  war) 

It  was  indeed  afterwards  noticed  that  feenished  in  anither  warm— the  ser- 

he  looked  more  than  usually  cay  and  vant  o*  Grod  had  entered  intil  his 

cheerful     Dinner  was  served  in  the  rest* 

house  for  the  more  distinguished  The  death  of  Mr  Crawfurd,  of  course, 
guests;  Mr  Crawfurd  was  placed  be-  made  a  sreat  sensation  in  the  neigh- 
side  his  perfidious  hostess  wno  treated  bourhood,  but  no  Judicial  inquiiy  was 
bim  with  a  degree  of  kind  respect  made  into  the  cu'cumstances  of  it 
which,  afterwards  at  least,  was  said  That  the  authorities  of  the  time  did 
to  have  been  over-acted.  In  parti-  not  think  proper  to  make  any,  will 
cular,  towards  the  end  of  the  banquet,  doubtless  appear  strange  at  the  pre- 
she  called  for  a  curious  cup,  an  heir-  sent  day.  As  wiU  be  seen,  however, 
loom  in  the  family,  which  was  broujg^ht  they  did  not  then  know  all  that  was 
to  herready-filled  0^  AdMe.  and  which,  sullsequently  known.  But  though  the 
after  slightly  tastmff  it  herself,  she  authors  of  the  dark  deed  were  never 
handed  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  brought  to  human  justice,  they  did 
empty  to  the  health  of  her  son.  He  not  go  unpunished, 
did  so,  it  was  re-filled,  and  passed  to  AdMe,  it  would  appear,  was  soon 
the  other  guests  in  succession.  Very  made  to  feel  that  her  horrid  scheme 
shortly  afrar,  with  an  apology  to  Lady  was  a  vain  one:  the  crime  was  boot- 
Betty  for  leaving  before  the  dance  less  to  her.  what  ijassed  between 
began,  he  returned  home.  her  and  the  young  laird  was  known 

Scarcely,  however,  was  he  under  his  only  to  themselves,  but  she  soon  found 
own  rootj  when  he  was  seized  with  that^  even  if  his  mother  had  been 
violent  sickness  and  spasma  His  willii^  he  never  would  have  thought 
wife,  greatly  alarmed,  sent  for  medical  of  m&ng  her  bis  wife.  The  conse- 
aid.  Some  hours  elapsed  before  it  quenoe  was  what  nught  have  been  ex- 
could  be  obtained — hours  of  mortal  pected  from  her  pajssionate  tempei^- 
agony  and  terror.  The  surgeon,  how-  ner  love  and  ambition  being  disap- 
ever,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  unfor-  pointed,  a  thirst  for  vengeance  took 
tunate  man  calm  and  self-possessed  in  possession  of  her.  Inordinate  must 
the  midst  of  his  suffering  clingins  nave  been  this  thirst,  for  to  satisfy  it 
as  it  were  by  his  looks  to  ms  wife  and  she  seems  to  have  cured  little  how  far 
their  little  ones  as  they  stood  round  she  endangered  herself, 
his  bed.  but  yet  resigned  to  a  fate  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  a 
which  ne  expressed  nis  belief  was  mixture  of  her  natural  craftiness  that 
inevitable.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  for  she  began  to  put  into  execution  the 
him  the  sands  of  life  were  all  but  run  new  pum  she  had  formed.  She  made 
down,  and  that  nothing  could  save  a  desperate  attempt  to  secure  her  own 
him.  It  was  indeed  but  too  true,  safety  while  denoimcing  her  mistress. 
The  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  from  For  her  vengeance  amounted  to  no- 
which  he  had  been  suffering  left  him,  thmg  less  than  disclosing  the  murder, 
however,  for  a  short  time  just  before  H5w  she  prevailed  on  Lady  Betty 
his  death  in  comparative  peace.  He  to  write  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  1 
took  advantage  of  this  relief,  and  in  am  about  to  give,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
solemn  language  committed  his  family  Lady  Betty  was  probably  a  prey  to 
to  the  care  of  the  Qod  of  the  widow  remorse,  and  made  a  coward  by  her 
and  fatherless.  conscience.    Perhaps  AdMe  may  have 

'"And  promise  me,  Agnes,  my  love,*'  pretended  that  she  felt  remorse,  and 

these   were  maist   his  last   words,'  may  have  brought  her  accomplice  to 

said  Steenie, '  an'  weel  I  mind  them,  fear  that  so  she  might  betray  ner.    It 

for  aft  ha'e  they  been  repeated  in  our  may  have  been  with  a  view  of  alleviat- 

family— **iHX)mise  me  that  you  will  ing  that  supposed  remorse  by  remov- 

never  inquire  into  the  cause  of  my  ing  the  fears  which  alone,  it  seemed 

sudden  removal    Leave  it  to  Goo.  probable  enough,  had  caused  it,  that 
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Lady  Betty  wrote  the  letter:  certain  micht  weel  lia'e  frichted  her  mistrees. 
it  ia  that  she  did  write  it;  though  pro-  Sae  it  waa  then  or  never  that  she 
bably  not  without  repenting  of  it  needed  to  act,  she  thocht* 
almost  immediately.  The  letter  was  Accordingly.  AdMe  left  Toekerton 
as  followsH— how  its  contents  became  the  next  day  out  one— never,  as  she 
known  will  be  afterwards  explained,  thought,  and  as  it  turned  out,  to  re- 
Passing  oyer  the  first  part  of  it,  which  turn;  but  also^  never  to  reach  the 
Steenie  did  not  profess  to  remember  town,  as  she  mtended.  She  must 
accurately,  but  which  was  to  the  effect  have  taken  with  her  several  articles 
that  she.  Lady  Betty,  being  ill  and  of  value  —  several  afterwards  were 
troubled  in  her  mind,  was  anxious  to  missed  at  least — and  she  had  in  her 
thank  her  kind  and  faithful  Adfele  for  pocket  the  well-filled  purse  given  her 
her  care  and  devotedness  while  in  her  oy  Lady  Betty.  In  that  purse  she 
service,  it  went  on—  carried  the  important  letter. 

'Ah,  AdMe !  if  I  had  taken  your       Half-way  to  S from  Toskerton, 

advice,  I  should  not  now  suffer  as  I  a  small  stream  crosses  the  road:  much 

do.    But  I  would  not  listen  to  you,  rain  having  fallen  for  several  days,  it 

when  you  sought  humbly  but  firmly  to  was  then  greatly  swollen.    There  was 

set  thmcs  before  me  in  their  proper  no  bridge  across  it  at  that  time;  it  had 

light    1  allowed  trifies  to  provoke  to  be  passed  by  stepping-stones.    The 

me  to  actions  which  I  now  hate  to  flood  nad  made  tnese  slippery  and 

think  of.     The  cries  of  that   poor  dangerous;  but  AdMe  waa  not  easily 

widow  and  her  children  are  ever  ring-  daunted,  and  attempted  to  cross.   She 

ing  in  my  ears.    Oh,  AdMe,  pity  your  missed  her  footing,  was  washed  away 

unhappy  mistress.    .    .    .    I  beg  of  by  the  current,  and  drowned.   'That's 

you  to  accept  this  purse  as  a  remem-  hoo  it  was  accounted  for,'  said  Steenie; 

prance  of  one  who  always  felt  a  warm  '  but  that  wasna  the  way  at  a\' 

interest  in  you.*  When  twenty-four  hours  had  gone 

It  has  just  been  said  that  Lady  by  without  her  re-appearing  at  Toe- 
Betty  probably  soon  repented  of  hav-  kerton,  much  alarm  was  expressed  by 
ing  written  thus.  And  that  she  did  Lady  Betty,  and  by  her  orders  a  search 
so  immediately,  is  in  all  likelihood  was  instituted  for  the  missing  woman, 
what  must  have  followed  her  reading  It  had  scarcely  been  set  on  foot  when 
in  the  face  of  her  attendant  the  look  two  men,  notorious  as  smucglers,  made 
of  malignant  triumph  and  e:mectant  their  appearance  at  Tos^rton,  and 
vengeance  that  doubtless  coula  not  be  declarea,  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
suppressed  on  it,  when  Ad^le  found  family,  that  early  that  morning,  when 
herself  thus  in  possession  of  a  docu-  about  to  cross  the  stream,  about  a  mile 
ment  which  put  her  mistress  com-  below  the  stepping-stones  just  men- 
pletely  in  her  power.  New  terrors  tioned,  they  haa  found  the  dead  body 
would  have  seized  on  the  unhappy  of  Lady  Betty's  foreign  attendant 
woman,  and  it  would  have  been  They  had  conveyed  it,  they  said,  to  a 
but  too  evident  to  her  guilty  mind  neighbouring  cottage,  but  life  was 
that  concealment  of  her  former  crime  quite  extinct  And  they  prodnoed 
was  only  to  be  purchased  by  the  com-  one  or  two  trifling  articles  which  they 
mission  of  another.  had  found  upon  her  and  secured.    But 

A  short  time  after  tjiis  letter  must  they  did  not  produce  the  greater  part 

have  been  written,  AdMe  asked  leave  of  the  booty;  and  while  the  purse, 

of  her  mistress  to  go  to  the  neigh-  with  a  few  pieces  of  money  in  it^  were 

bouring  town  of  S ,  about  six  mues  among  the  articles  exhibited,  it  did 

distant   Permission  was  granted,  but  not  contain  the  letter. 

not  for  the  next  day.  as  AdMe  had  re-  The  body  of  Ad^Ie  was  buried,  hut 

3 nested.  She  must  delay  going  till  the  not  with  it  were  buried  Lady  Bett^''6 

ay  after.  Lady  Betty  said.    '  There's  fears.    The  letter,  to  recover  which 

nae  doot  the  leddy  kenned  fine  what  she  had  incurred  tne  guilt  of  another 

the  furriner  was  gaun  to  do,  an'  what  crime,  had  not  been  recovered;  it  was 

use  she  wad  mak'  o'  the  letter,'  said  moreover  in  the  possession  of  a  man 

Steenie.   'Ye  mav  depcn'  on't,  she  wad  who  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of  it 

ha'e  gane  straicht  to  the  fiscal's,  an'  This  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith, 

the  verra  thocht  o'  siccan  a  thing  commonly  called  *  Black  Jack,'and  on^ 
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ofthe  two  smugKlers  who  gave  out  that  neither  his  own  admissions,  nor  the 

they  had  found  the  body  of  AdMe.  surmises  of  others,  touched  upon  the 

There  is  little  doubt  that  they  had  real  fact.    Some  articles  he  and  his 

murdered  her;  and  it  is  now  almost  associate  certiunly  had  pillaged  from 

equally  probable  that  they  did  so  at  the  dead  body,  but  of  these  the  in- 

the  instigation  of  Lady  Betty,  who,  it  trinsic  value  was  small  compared  with 

was  afterwards  remembered,  was  seen  the  importance  of  the  letter  from  Lady 

speaking  to  one  of  them,  on  a  little  Betty,  which  he  had  secured.    Ever 

frequentedpath  that  led  through  the  and  anon  he  made  his  appearance  at 

woods  of  Toskerton,  on  the  day  pre-  Toskerton,  or  had  elsewnere  private 

ceding  AdMe's  departure;  a  strange  interviews  with  the  miserable  woman, 

thing,  indeed,  for  such  a  person  as  and  on  each  occasion  the  continuance 

Lady  Betty.    It  has  been  said  that  of  his  secresy  had  to  be  purchased  by 

Black  Jack  and  his  companion  were  a  new  and  higher  bribe, 

notorious  as  smugglers.    Black  Jack,  It  would  seem  probable,  also,  that 

so  called,  probably,  on  account  of  his  he  disclosed  the  secret  to  the  young 

swarthy  complexion,  was  a  man  of  gi-  laird,  with  a  view,  of  course,  towards 

gantic  proportions,  and  possessed  un-  briDging  him,  too,  under  the  influence 

usual  strength;  he  caused  his  name  of  his  intimidationa    This^  at  least,  is 

to  be  long  remembered  in  the  locality  the  easiest  way  of  accoimtmg  for  the 

by  his  surpassing  audacity  and  fear-  fact,  that  one  dav,  after  an  mterview 

lessness.  with  the  ruffian,  Walter  rushed  precipi- 

At  that  time  smuggling  was  carried  tately  into  his  mother's  room,  bade  her 

on  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  con-  farewell  in  a  few  incoherent  words, 


scarcely  pretended  to  have  any  other,  his  youth,  never  more  to  revisit  them. 

It  needed  not  that  the  'highways  Lucy,  indeed,  received  letters  from 

should  be  unoccupied,'  or  that  the  him,  dated  in  a  foreign  country,  urging 

travelling  band  of  smuggling  horse-  her  to  unite  her  fate  to  his.  out  the 

men  should  'pass  throi^  by-ways,*  dutiful  and  loving  girl  refusea  to  leave 

for  these  unolushing   'free-traders'  her  aged  father,  and  firmly  rejected 

pursued  their  unlawfm  calling  in  the  every  entreaty  of  her  lover, 

broad  light  of  day,  and  seemed  to  To  Lady  Betty  the  hour  of  retribu- 

gioiy  in  defying  the  officers  of  the  Cus-  tion  came  at  length.     The  son  for 

toms.    And  this  continued  long  after  whom  the  unhappv  woman  had  pe- 

the  time  of  our  story.    There  are  old  rilled  her  own  soul,  died.    This  was 

men  still  alive  who  can  tell,  from  their  the  last  stroke.     She  had  dared  to 

own  experience,  many  a  smuggling  commit  more  than  one  terrible  crime 

story,  which  would  seem  almost  incre-  for  him;  she  had  borne  up  against  his 

dlble  in  the  present  day.  from  the  bold  abandonment  of  her,  and  the  feeling 

daring  and  insolence  of  the  actors  in  that  she  had  become   an  object  of 

them;  and  can  point  out  the  'hides'  horror  to  him — all  this  she  had  done 

in  the  sandy  knowes,  on  the  seanshore,  and  endured,  in  the  single  hope  of 

where  it  was  well  known  in  the  coun-  knowing  that  he  was  to  succeed  to  the 

try  round  that  countless  k^  and  bales  proud  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  and 

were,  so  to  speak,  regularly  ware-  now  this  hope  was  for  ever  quenched 

housed.  Thus  was  she  broken.    For  some  time 

Black  Jack,  immediately  after  the  after  her  son's  death,  she  went  about 

death  of  Ad^le,  was  observed  to  be  in  her  usual  occupations,  as  if  sternly 

unusually  prosperous  circumstances,  resolved  to  brave  it  out  to  the  last; 

He,  indeled,  admitted  that  he  was,  and  but  one  by  one  these  were  abandoned, 

^ve  out  that  this  arose  from  his  hav-  and  for  some  months  before  her  de- 

ing  made  some  runs  of  late  which  had  cease  she  never  left  her  room^  and 

been  more  than  commonly  lucrative,  scarcely  even  spoke.    The  proximate 

Among  the  Toskerton  people,  how-  cause  of  her  death  seems  to  nave  been 

ever,  it  was  rumoured  that  his  sudden  a  stormy  interview  she  had  with  her 

prosperity  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  relentless  persecutor,  Black  Jack,  the 

plunder  of  the  unhappy  woman.    But  smuggler.     Almost  by  force  he  had 
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gained  admission  to  her  presence,  and  it's  no  verra  likely  neither,  for  says  he 

Had  loaded  her  with  r^roachee  and  (an*  a  black,  ugly  look  cam' owre  the  bar- 

scarcely  disguised  threats.    When  at  dened  auld  reprobate's  faceX  "There's 

last  he  was  removed  by  the  servants,  a  bit  paper  in  the  pocket-book  that's 

the  wretched  woman  burst  into  a  flood  worth  mair  than  mony  bank-notes, 

of  tears,  but  her  desolate  heart  appa-  gin  ye  but  kenned  boo  to  use  it:  jist 

rently  found  no  relief  from  them.  She  tell  the  Leddy  o'  Toskerton  ye  hae 

was  then,  by  her  own  orders,  left    got  it  an' "    But  here  my  great* 

alone,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  gran'raither  said,  "D'  ye  no  ken, 
when,  at  the  sound  of  her  bell,  one  of  man,  that  the  leddy's  dead  thae  twa 
her  attendants  returned  to  her,  she  months?"— "Is  she?"  says  Hawser, 
had  become  speediless.  The  look  of  glowerin' awfully.  "Then  it's  the  aula 
haughty  defiance  had  passed  away,  witch  that's  pu'm  me  doon  after  her 
and  a  gentler  expression  was  visible  intil  the  flames  o'  fire.  Pm  oomin', 
on  the  stricken  features.  On  a  table  madam,"  says  he;  "let  go,  an'  shove 
beside  her  lay  an  open  miniature:  it  off!"  an'  sae  he  turned  on  ae  side,  an* 
was  theportrait  of  her  son  when  a  a'  was  owre.  Then  it  was  that  my 
child.  The  servant,  terrified  at  the  great-gran'faither  got  hold  o'  the  let- 
death-like  appearance  of  her  mistaress,  tor.  He  keepit  his  thoomb  on't,  hoo- 
took  her  hand,  but  it  was  icy  cold,  ever,  a'  his  life  maist;  for  what  gude 
and  fell  on  the  lady's  knee,  when,  in  wad  it  ha'e  dune  to  speak  o't  %  But 
her  fright,  the  woman  shrunk  from  it  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
Lady  Betty  once  more  endeavoured  to  tauld  my  ^ran'faither  o't^  an'  in  the 
speak,  but  again  failing,  she  sighed  same  wayit  was  handed  doon  to  my 
deeply  three  or  four  times,  and  then  faither.  The  Bogles  were  aye  discreet 
her  soul  was  called  before  its  Judge.  folk;  an'  I  ha'e  seen  it  mysei':  for  my 
'An'  noo  to  toll  ye  boo  we  cam'  to  faither  made  me  learn  it  by  neart  ae 
ken  aboot  the  letter,'  said  Steenie,  Sabbath,  instead  o'  the  kittle  auestioR 
when  he  had  reached  this  point  of  his  on  "effectual  callin',"  and  tnan  he 
narrative.  *  Ae  day  (it  was  afore  the  burned  it;  for,  said  he,  "  I'm  no  sure 
Leddy  o'  Toskerton  was  weel  cauld  in  that  it's  a'thegither  canny."  But  I 
her  grave),  a  man  tottered  to  my  great-  maun  stop  awa  hame  noo;  it's  ffettin' 
grairfaither^s  hoose^  an'  fell  aoon  at  late,  an'  the  auld  wife  will  be  nytin', 
the  door.  It  was  Black  Jack,  the  gin  I  bide  ony  langer.  Gude-nidit  to 
smu^er;  he  had  been  stabbit  by  ane  ye,  sirs.' 

o'  his  braw  friends— the  verra  same  So  saying,  Steenie  Bc^le,  with  a  re- 

chiel  that  had  been  wi'  him  whan,  as  spectful  bow  to  the  mmister,  and  a 

they  said,  they  had  found  the  body  o'  more  familiar  nod  to  me,  left  the 

the  furriner.    Gey  like  they  had  cast  study  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 

oot  aboot  the  wa^  o'  sin  they  had  succeeded  in  nmking  an  impressicm. 

gotton  free  Leddy  Betty.    If  that  was  

the  way  o't,  it  was  anither  judgment  I  have  little  to  add.  The  fair  and 
on  the  tap  o'  the  rest  Our  folk  took  goodly  lands  of  Toskerton  are  now 
him  in,  like  gude  Samaritans,  an'  possessed — under  another  name,  for 
tonded/him;  but  he  was  sair  hurt,  an'  even  the  old  name  has  been  changed 
didna  leeve  lang.  The  villain  that  —by  a  family  in  no  way  related  to  the 
killed  him  escape  for  a  time,  but  he,  ancient  race  of  Fleming,  of  whom,  ui- 
too,  cam'  to  an  awsome  end  at  last  deed,  scarcely  any  memorial  remains. 
Afore  he  died,  Jack  said  to  my  great-  except  a  single  field,  still  called  'Lady 
gran'faither,  "I  ha'e  naething  to  gi'e  Betty's  Fjeld,'  and  regarded  in  the 
ye  for  your  trouble  wi'  me;  ye'll  find  countnr  with  somewhat  of  a  sapenii- 
jist  aneuch  in  my  purse  to  bury  me  tious  feeling.  This,  too^  not  merely 
decently;  a*  the  rest  is  spent— lichtly  by  the  common  people;  for  the  pro- 
cam',  lichtly  gane.  An'  yet  it  wasna  prietors,  even  to  the  present  day,  have 
lichtly  come  by,"  says  he,  groanin'  constantly  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
like.  May-be  he  was  repentin'  at  the  ploughed,  for  which  no  predse  reason 
eleeventh  nour;  but  I  diima  ken— an'  nas  been  assigned. 
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aier?  notable  ig  tW  Capfng  of  our  1Lor&  attti  &abioutr 
Jttufi  CSrift:  *l^e  tl^at  contmuet^  unto  tfte  enH  flljaU  be 
fafe/  Jfor  ft  beclaretb  unto  usf,  t^at  tl^ougi)  t|ie  moft  anD 
ffceateS  part  of  our  life  feemetti  to  be  fpent  botl^  faitl^fun? 
anil  ffoHI?)  ?et  ff  toe  perfebere  not  in  tbat  faftb  anti  goUU* 
neC0  eben  unto  t^e  laS  breath,  but  let  Qtp  our  bolb  tl^at  toe 
tiabebaH  heretofore  of  fa(t^  anb  0oblp  conberfatfon  in  Cbrflt 
3|efu0,  all  ttie  labour0,  patn0,  anb  trabaflg,  tbat  toe  b^be 
fuftaineb  in  tbe  former  part  of  our  life,  are  fruttrate  anb 
tiafn^  ifor  ^  no  man  tbat  puttetb  W  b^nb  to  tl)e  plougb^ 
anb  loobetl^  back,  in  meet  unto  tbe  Btngbom  of  d^ob/  ianb 
ft  10  toritten  m  tbe  Kebelatfon  of  &t  3|obn:  *3Be  faitbful 
unto  tbe  beatb,  anb  3|  toill  gibe  t^tt  tbe  croton  of  life.'  Wit 
croton  of  Ufe  in  promiteb:  but  to  tobom  ?  beril?  to  tbofe 
tbat  be  faitbful  eben  unto  beatb>  a0  &t  l^aul  faiti) :  'Mo 
man  ifi  crotoneb  ejccept  ^z  (tribetl  latofullp/  Co  ffrfbe 
latofull^  10  not  to  plap  tbe  totoarb  in  tbe  battle  of  CbrtH 
our  captain,  anb  to  gibe  place  to  our  abberfarie0,  but  at  all 
ttme0  baltantlp  to  Zs^t  apinft  t^tm  toitb  tbe  Srong:  and 
mifftitp  (btelb  of  fattb)  anb  fo  to  continue  eben  unto  tlje  enb« 
janb  albeit  t§i0  conaict  between  tbe  faitbful  CfiriffianjS  anb 
tfieir  enemies  be  at  all  timed  ieoparboud  anb  full  of  peril, 
;et  in  tbe  time  of  CckneCd,  anb  \jyf)zn  beatb  beQ:innet§  to 
brato  nis%  it  ifi  mod  bang:erou0.  3|n  bealtb  anb  profperit? 
&atan'0  aSaultjsi  feem  to  be  but  trifled  anb  t^ingd  of  baU 
liance;  but  in  abberCt^,  trouble,  Qc&neCd,  anb  beatb,  tfie? 
appear  mofl  tiebement,  grieboud,  terrible,  anb  not  able  to 
be  reflfteb,  at  tobicb  timz  it  toe  gibe  place,  toe  are  unbone^ 
if  toe  manfuUp  refltt,  tl^e  bf  ttbrp  id  ourd. 

QQle  mult,  tberefore,  ffoblp  reaber,  againtt  t^id  fo  perilous 
timz  of  acknefd  anb  beatb,  fo  furniib  ourCelbed  unto  tbid 
battle,  tbat  toe  be  not  put  to  fliff^t,  eber  rememberinji:  tbat 
^  our  (trife  anb  fig^bting  id  not  ag;ain(t  bloob  anb  tit%  but 
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againft  rulew,  agafiift  poto£r0,  affainft  tlje  lorli^  af  tfpe 
toorin,  tie  pbernor0  of  tfie  liarlinef0  of  t^isf  tDorlB,  agrafnft 
fpiritual  rubtUtfe0  or  toflmeffe?  fn  Jeabenlp  tfiinfftf/  3 
mean  featan  toftl^  all  ]&<!*  (nfernal  arm?  anO  Deftilifl? 
toamor0*  ^Jotnajf  JBtcon. 


^lU   Srttters. 


Richard  III,  to  the  Chi^taina  of  hi$  realm,  crown,  and  dignity,  and  tbcroof 

Army,  brfore  the  Battle  of  Bowforth  clearly  to  deprive  and  spoil  us  and  oar 

Fidd.*  posterity.    You  see,  further,  bow  a  oom- 

•Most  fiiithful  andassuitid  fellows  and  ^^  ^[  *"^*2";*l!S  "SL^^^^^iSId 

friends  gates  of  our  own  nation,  be  aiaers  ana 

'  Although  the  .doptioii  and  obtain-  P«*^«?  "^  ^^ *^  f^  *n!^!S  'tS 

ing  of  the  garl*««i  [the  crownl  I  being  »*•«««*  *°w  "*      w  «<PnJ,S;  B.^ 

^ucedanl^rovokUvainijt^roo^^^^^  t^t  «d  l2al"htS^"'teSi^ 

Sr  w'SS^  ilZlSIl?!^™/  rr  •  Wb^m5«ent  mischieft  and  .pp.- 

oitence.     vvnica  at)ominaole  crime,  1  re-  .  r       'f^t.i  :,.^^^^^i^wx,*^  sr  wa  will 

quire  you  of  friendship.  «  dearly  'to  for-  ^^t^fe^    S  wrm^Xit^^St 

e^  as  I  daJy  do  remember  to  lament  the  Xb«?hren,  6ght  together  like  lioil,  wd 

•  If  you  will  now  diligently  all  to  w-  ff  "<•»  **»  ^«  T?*Li!St  ^ae^ldl 
memh^oe  in  what  ca^  and  perplexity  >*?«»" .«""»"»«'  .^^  ITlX  ~^tl 
we  Bland  and  what  doubtful  neril  we  Iw  **""8»  »  7<>ot  minds,  you  diaU  percetre 

r  thJn '  Tw^tWnn  «5  w^r^iA  ....  «*»!  "e  havc  manifest  causes,  and  .pp.- 

m,  ttien,  l  witn  you  ana  you  with  me,         .  .  ,         -.  •     _i j>^^^^^ 

mlist  neks  this  dky  take  labour  and  pain  ^^^^^f'^  *""T»?^  .If.  ^S'ffid. 

to  keep  and  defend  with  force  that  Vre-  ^^  *?,»^?  '"*'»>*  SS  jf  JSto 

eminence  and  possession  which  by  your  '"?",l!  "P'S*"?  t'*&"  tjl^^  f  ,J^ 

prudent  devioeTlhaTe  gotten  and  ob-  ^^^'"^  °* ""  !  ^*M.f 'ix^^  ta 

tained.    I  doubt  not,  but  you  know  how  *^  <^^}  ~"'»8^  f"l*^l)  «f  S3?m 

the  de»il,  continual  enemy  to  human  na-  ""^"^K'lt  '^'^  ^"^  Vf  nT;.^^fk.  2 

ture,  disturber  of  concord  and  sower  of  ^  »??  '?«'»''f »  "'^'IffnlhlZrtrfF^ 

sedition,  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  ^^Pi'^J^f^'T^^V^JJ^^^S^ 

an  unknown  Welshman  (whose  father  I  '^^''^'"^^"'!^^'  '^^^^'^SZ^Ii 

never  knew,  nor  him  peri)nally  saw),  e«-  "*  '«  ^^^  l\^^„  ^iu 

-:♦;««  k;,«  ♦«  — «j-o  r*r.i  •^^\,^««i  ^.,.  reason  whereof  he  neither  can  nor  is  able, 

citing  hmi  to  aspure  [to]  and  covet  our  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  experience,  to  guide  or 

*  Chronicle  of  EDgland,  RawliMon  MS8.  fuje  a  host.  For,  in  the  wit  and  policy 
^^?  ^^Ju  "J!?f**^?.*" "" ^it?"//??-  of  the  captain  consisteth  the  chief  adep- 
thi^Vh!iS£?S^;'^^^^^^^  tion  [obt^niug]  of  the  victoiy,  and  over- 
and  Lnncaster,  in  which  Richard  III.  waade-  throw  of  the  enemies. 

feated  by  the  Barl  of  Eichmond,  afterwards  '  Wherefore,  advance  forth  your  stan- 

Henry  VII.,  the  former  being  sbiin,  Aug.  dards,  and  every  one  give  but  one  sure 

22, 1485.    The  crown  of  Richard  was  found  stroke,  and  surely  the  joumeyt  is  oora. 

bLrtit':2?tt  ind°  to  tJ:.'~Tn.t'  ^^ '« ^"^  "•*'  ^  ^^  '•»«  *"  ^^  ^ 

iient  to  be  crowned,  that  he  had  the  cere-  *   The  prince  who  nobly  protected  the 

mony  performed  on  the  spot  with  that  very  young  Earl  of  Richmond  in  his  youth,  when, 

crown.     In  the  civil  contests  between  the  an  exile  from  bis  own  country,  notwithstand- 

*  Roses/  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  ing  the  efforts  made  by  Rdward  IV.  to  aeoore 

in  the  kingdom  were  entirely  extinguished,  his  person. 

and  no  less  than  100,000  human  beings  lost  f  I^y  or  viotoir,  a  common  word  in  very 

their  lives.— ifaj^n.  early  Bnglish  M88. 
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wUl  triumph  by  victory  or  ttoSet  death  for  sons,  for  their  penance  and  paniahmeDt^ 

immortal  uune.  I  doabt  not  but  God,  of  his  goodness, 

^-^  will  either  deliver  into  oar  hands  as  a 

ffenrv,  Earl    of    Ricknumd   {Henry  great  gain  and  booty,  or  cause  them, 

VlL)  Hisprodamaiionto  his  Army t  being  grieved  and  compuncted  with  the 

an  the  eve  rf  the  BatUe  of  Boswortk  prick  oif  their  corrupt  consciences,  cow- 

FiddL*  ardly  to  fly  and  not  abide  the  battle.  Be- 

*  If  ever  God  gave  victory  to  men  fight-  aides  this,  I  assure  you  that  there  be  yon- 
inginajust  quarrel,  or  if  he  ever  aided  der  in  that  great  battle  men  brought 
auch  as  made  war  for  the  wealth  and  tui-  thither  for  fear  and  not  for  love^  soldiers 
iion  [welfare  and  defence]  of  their  own  by  force  compelled,  and  not  with  good-will 
natural  and  nutritive  country,  or  if  he  assembled — persons  which  desire  rather 
ever  succoured  them  which  adventured  the  destruction  than  the  salvation  of  their 
their  lives  for  the  relief  of  innocents,  master  and  captain;  and  finally,  a  multi- 
auppressiBg  of  malefactors  and  apparent  tude,  whereof  the  most  part  will  be  our 
oflfenders  —  no  doubt,  my  fellows  and  friends,  and  the  least  put  our  enemies, 
friends,  but  he  of  his  bountiful  goodness  For  truly  I  doubt  which  is  the  greater, 
will  this  day  send  ua  triumphant  victory  the  malice  of  the  soldiers  toward  their 
and  a  lucky  journey  over  our  proud  captain,  or  the  fear  of  him  conceived  by 
enemy  and  arrogant  adversary.  For,  if  his  people.  For  surely  this  rule  is  infal- 
you  remember  and  consider  the  very  cause  lible  that,  as  ill  men  daily  covet  to  de- 
of  our  just  quarrel,  you  shall  apparently  stroy  the  good,  so  God  appointeth  the 
[evidently]  perceive  the  same  to  be  true,  good  to  confound  the  ill;  and  of  all  worldly 
godly,  and  virtuona.  In  the  which  I  goods,  the  greatest  is,  to  suppress  tyrants 
doubt  not  but  God  wUl  rather  aid  us;  yea  and  relieve  innocence,  whereof  the  one  is 
(and  fight  for  us)  rather  than  see  us  van-  ever  as  much  hated  as  the  other  is  loved, 
quished  and  profligated  [put  to  flight]  If  this  be  true  (as  clerks  [scholars]  preach), 
by  such  as  neither  fear  him  nor  his  laws,  who  will  spare  yonder  tyrant,  Richard, 
nor  yet  regard  justice  or  honesty.  Our  Duke  of  Gloucester,  untruly  calling  him- 
cause  is  so  just,  that  no  enterprise  can  be  self  king,  considering  that  he  hath  vio- 
of  more  virtue  both  by  the  laws  divine  lated  and  broken  both  the  law  of  God 
and  civil,  for  what  can  be  a  more  honest,  and  man?  What  irirtue  is  in  him  which 
goodly,  or  godly  quarrel,  than  to  fight  was  the  confusion  of  his  brother  and  the 
against  a  captain  being  a  homicide  and  murderer  of  his  nephews?  What  mercy 
murderer  of  his  own  blood  and  progeny?  is  in  him  which  fleeth  bis  trusty  friends 
— an  extreme  destroyer  of  his  nobility,  as  well  as  extreme  enemies?  Who  can 
and  to  his  and  our  country,  and  the  poor  have  confidence  in  him  which  putteth 
aubjects  of  the  same,  a  deadly  mall,t  a  diffidence  [distrust]  in  all  men?  If  you 
fiery  brand,  and  a  burden  intolerable  ?  have  not  read,  I  have  heard  clerks  say, 
Besides  him,  consider  who  be  of  his  band  that  Tarquin  the  Proud  for  the  vice  of 
and  company — such  as  by  murder  and  the  body  lost  the  kingdom  of  Rome,  and 
untruth  committed  against  their  own  kin  the  name  of  Tarquin  was  banished  the 
and  lineage — ^yea,  against  their  prince  and  city  for  ever.  Tet  was  not  his  foult  so 
aovereign  lord,  have  dishearted  me  and  you,  detestable,  as  the  fact  of  cruel  Nero,  which 
and  wrongfully  detain  and  usurp  our  law-  slew  his  own  mother.  Behold  yonder 
ful  patrimony  and  lineal  inheritance.  For  Richard,  whidi  is  both  Tarquin  and  Nero! 
he  that  callethhimselfkingjkeepeth  from  Yea^  a  tyrant  more  than  Nero,  for  he 
me  the  crown  and  regiment  [government;  hath  not  only  murdered  bis  nephew, 
rule]  of  this  noble  realm  and  country,  con-  being  his  king  and  sovereign  lord,  Ims- 
traiy  to  all  justice  and  equity.  Likewise,  tarded  his  noble  brethren,  and  defamed 
his  mates  and  friends  occupy  your  lands,  his  virtuous  and  womanly  mother,  but 
cut  down  your  woods,  and  destroy  your  also  compassed  all  the  means  and  ways 
manors,  letting  your  wives  and  children  that  he  could  invent  how  to  stuprate  his 
range  abroad  for  their  living:  which  per-  own  niece  under  the  pretence  of  a  cloaked 

*  Hall's  Union,  fol.  Lond.  1548.     Shak-  matrimony:  which  kdy  I  have  sworn  and 
spere  seems  to  have  read  this  eoeraetic  ad-  promised  to  take  to  my  mate  and  wife,  as 
dress,  as  he  has  ij  Mine  instances  SMTowe^  you  all  know  and  believe. 
theTerywordaofflaUmhisplayof^Riohaid  ^  if  this  cause  be  not  jmit,  and  this 

tPromthe  Latin  mallsus,  a  hammer;  %.€,,  q"*™l  KO^ly,  let  God,  the  giver  of  vic- 

sk  destroyer,  tory,  judge  and  determine,    We  have 
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(thanks  be  given  to  Ohristj!)  escaped  the  of  the  book  of  fiune  either  oar  names  or 
secret  treasons  in  Brittany,  and  avoided  oar  godly  attempt 
the  subtle  snares  of  oar  fraadalent  enemies  And  this  one  thing  I  assare  yoa,  that, 
there,  passed  the  tronbloas  seas  in  good  in  so  jost  and  good  a  cause  and  so  notable 
and  quiet  safeguard,  and  without  resist-  a  quarrel,  you  shall  find  me  this  day 
anoe  have  penetrated  the  ample  region  rather  a  dead  carrion  on  the  cold  groand,* 
and  laige  country  of  Wales,  and  are  now  than  a  free  prisoner  on  a  carpet  in  a 
come  to  the  place  which  we  so  much  de-  lady's  chamber.  Let  us,  therefore,  fight 
sired.  For  long  we  have  sought  the  like  invincible  giants^  and  set  on  our  ene- 
furious  boar,*  and  now  we  have  found  mies,  like  untimorous  tigers,  and  banish 
him.  Wherofore,  let  us  not  fear  to  enter  all  fear,  like  ramping  lions.  And  now 
into  the  toil,  where  we  may  surely  slay  advance  forward,  true  men  against  trai- 
him;  for  Qodknoweth  that  we  have  lived  tors,  pitiful  [merciful]  persons  against 
in  the  vales  of  misery,  tossing  our  ships  murderers,  true  inheritors  against  usurp- 
in  dangerous  stonns.  Let  us  not  now  ers,  the  soourges  of  Qod  against  tynuts. 
dread  to  set  up  our  sails  in  fair  weather,  Display  my  banner  with  a  good  courage; 
having  with  us  both  it  and  good  fortune,  march  forth  like  strong  and  robustious 
If  we  had  come  to  conquer  Wales,  and  champions,  and  begin  the  battle  like 
had  achieved  it^  our  praise  had  been  great  hardy  conquerors.  The  battle  is  at  hand, 
and  our  gain  more;  but,  if  we  win  this  and  the  victory  approachetb,  and,  if  we 
battle,  the  whole  rich  realm  of  England,  shamefully  recnle  [retreat]  or  cowardly 
with  the  lords  and  rulers  of  the  same,  flee,  we  and  all  our  sequel  Tposterity]  be 
shall  be  ours,  the  profit  shall  be  ours,  and  destroyed  and  dishonoured  for  ever, 
the  honour  shall  be  ours.  This  is  the  day  of  gain,  and  this  is  the 
Therefore,  labour  for  your  gain,  and  time  of  loss;  get  this  day  victory,  and  be 
sweat  for  your  right.  While  we  were  in  conquerors;  and  lose  this  day's  battle, 
Burgundy,  we  had  small  livings  and  little  and  be  villains  [degnMled  men,  w  slaves]; 
plenty  of  wealth  or  welfare.  Now  is  the  and  therefore,  m  the  name  of  Qod  and 
time  come  to  get  abundance  of  riches  and  St  George,  let  every  man  courageously  ad- 
copie  [store,  or  plenty]  of  profit,  which  is  vance  forth  his  standard. 

the  reward  of  your  service  and  merit  of  

your  nain.     And  this  remember  with  circular  LeUer  of  Henry  VI L  cfter  the 

yoursdves  that  before  us  be  our  enemi«^  ^    ^      .  Bo^orH:  FiM^     a.d. 

and  on  either  side  of  us  be  such  as  I  ,  .„.      ^ 

neither  surely  trust  nor  greatly  believe.  TT*t.^i.              ^njir-        r 

Backward  we  cannot  flee;  so  that  her«  ^  H«inr,  by  the  grace  rf  God,  Kmg  of 

we  stand,  like  sheep  in  a  fold,  droum-  England  and  of  Fran(»,Pnnce  of  Wales, 

spected  and  compass^  between  our  ene-  ^^  ^^^  of  Ireland,  strictly  chMgctii  and 

miai  and  doubtfd^ds.   Therefore,  let  oommandeth,  upon  pam  of  death,  that  no 

all  fear  be  set  aside,  and  like  sworn  "»«»«»«'  ^^""^  ^"^  or  spoil  no  manner  of 

brethren,  let  us  join  in  one;  for  this  day  J?°^?^;«  [~°*™2?  "^♦w '^"1  "^"^"'^.^^ 

shaU  be  the  end  of  our  travaU  and  the  ^^^^^\  but  suffer  them  to  pass  home 

gain  of  our  labour,  either  by  honourable  to  their  countries  a«d  dweUing-places, 


toiy  M  not  gotten  with  the  mulldtade  ol  I*^-  »«*«  ">  *•  «"^'^'  "**  '"^^ 

m«^  but  wtth  the  ooonge*  of  hevte  and  «»»«»  "<>'  borough.,  nor  pck  "o  q«»^ 

T«lkDtne»of  minds.    ThesmaUer  that  J"'  j'^  or  for  new  matten;  but  keep 

our  number  ia,  the  more  ^017  is  to  08,  if  ^e  king's  peace,  upon  pain  of  hangmg, 

we  vanquish.    If  we  be  o*eroi>me,  yet  no    **•.    .  •»  iv       u -_ 

laud  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  TOtors,  .^f  "<»?«*»'?;  "f  ^  \*^^  IT. 

considering  that  ten  men  fought  agunst  o&red  to  be  robbed  «d  spoiled  of  his 

one;  and,  if  we  die, «)  gloricwaa  death  in  g»^  !**•»«'.  <»•"«  *»  "•*'*'  ""^ 

so  good  a  quarrel,  neither  fretting  ^ne  Borrow,  the  kuig  s  scneant  tee,  and  he 

[pafn  or  somw]  n!»  oanoaiding  rSnker-  **"  »»•'«  •  ""^n*  f>»  •»»  ^J  ™  ^ 

mg]  oblivion  shaU  be  aUe  to  obfuscate  .'A  «"™°«  "^I'Su^u^ifST^J^ 

[to^fluacate,  to  dim  or  cloud]  or  »»  out  g^SSh' tidftS!'  »•»"  »*  '^  '^"- 

*  So  Shakspere  terms  him  *  the  bloody  and  f  MS.  Reoords  preserved  in  the  arehives 

devouring  boar.'  of  the  city  of  York. 
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goods,  unto  the  timo  the  kin^s  pleasare  of  Linoofai  and  Surrey,  and  VUoonnt  LoTel, 

be  known.  ^^'^  amoqg  the  slain :  and  we  here  see  Henrr 

And,  moreorer,  the  king  aaoertaineth  belieying  the  rumour  although  it  w  well 

r:M#^*^fKi  »/^»  Vk-i.  D{i.kL*^    Tv,i,*»  «#  known  that  these  noblemen  survived  the 

[informeth]  yon,  that  ftichard,  Dake  of  ^^f^     rp^^  ^    ^   however,  shows  on 

Oloacester,  lately  called  King  Richard,  whose  ride  they  fought.  The  following  lines 
was  lately  slain  at  a  place  called  Sande-  of  Drayton  mav  here  be  quoted  as  a  para- 
ford,  within  the  shire  of  Leicester,  and  phnue  of  the  above:— 

there  was  ^d  openly,  that  every  man  « Upon  this  &tal  field,  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

might  see  and  look  upon  him.    And  also  '^    ^^            '        '                    ^ 

there  was  shun  upon  tiie  same  field,  John,  The  stout  Lord  Ferrers  fell,  and  Ratdiif 

Iste  Duke  of  Norfolk,  John,  bte  Earl  of  that  had  long 

Linoob,  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Surrey,  Of  Biohjtfd's  counsels  been,  found  in  the 

Pranoeys  Viscount  Lovel,  Sir  Walter  De-  .  ♦uj?      t°^^?if-       *k  *       i^*k    -a 

veresTliOrd  Ferrars,  Bichard  Ratdiffe,  ^  ^^h^^^S'llii"'          ""^ 

knight,  Robert  Brackenbmy,  knight,  with  0  Redmore !  then,  it'  seem'd  thy  name  was 

many  other  knights,  squires,  and  gentle-  not  in  vain. 

nira:  on  whose  souls  God  have  mercy!*  When  with  a  tnousand's  blood  the  earth 

•  It  was  eurrently  «,portei  immediately  *"  ^^""'^  '^' 

aaer  the  battle  of  Bosworth^  that  the  BarUi  DrafUm'i  ^PolyoBfUm.' 


THE    TARTAN    DEVELOPMENT.* 

How  many  tartans  are  there  now-a-  wool,  carded  into  cleanliness,  spmi 
days)  The  historian  of  the  Gael,  and  into  thread,  and  wov^i  into  cloth  by 
the  chequered  pages  of  the  excellent  the  women-folk  of  the  intended  wear- 
Thomas  Smibert — now,  Idas!  no  more  ers,  have  spawned  a  progeny  of  all 
— must  bow  their  heads  on  that  theme  hues,  fashions,  and  lineaments,  out  of 
before  our  better-halTs  haberdasher,  a  combination  of  lines  and  colours  as 
There  are  more  tartans  in  these  days,  inexhaustibleasthelettersof  thealpha- 
multiplied  by  half-a-do£en,  than  when  bet  A  proud  man  the  antiquary  must 
there  existed  such  a  body  social  as  a  be,  if  in  the  flesh  in  these  times,  who 
Highland  clan  benorth  of  the  Gram*  traced  the  Celts  all  the  way  to  ancient 
plans.  Where  is  there  such  a  brilliant  Canaan,  and  found  Joseph's  coat  of 
specimen  of  colotired  cross-hatching  many  colours  nothing  more  nor  less 
to  be  found  in  all  the  pretty  pages  than  a  tartan  kilt :  in  the  haber> 
referred  to,  or  on  the  broad  back  of  daaherv  way,  and  the  jewellery  way, 
any  Highlander,  from  the  CampbeUsof  and  the  blood-bone-and-sinew  way. 
Loch  Awe  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Skye,  alas !  too,  a  yeiy  proud  man  indeed; 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plate-glass  win-  for  his  book,  and  others  of  the  kind, 
dow  oyer  the  way)  The  mate-glass  are  the  museums  of  a  well-ni^  lost 
is  a  ruinous  inyention  of  Satan,  and  nation,  in  which  the  people,  stuffed 
the  silk-mercer  behind  it  we  cannot  in  their  tartan,  liye  like  the  lost 
help  regarding,  on  account  of  the  deple-  aurochs  or  the  wnite  Caledonian  ox— a 
tionof  ourpurBe8,asoneof  theseyenteen  memorial  of  what  they  once  were,  but 
I)ersonifications  of  the  eyil  one,  duly  are  not  now,  and  will  never  be  t^in. 
classified  by  an  industrious  and  pious  Men  yet  aliye  have  seen  the  magni- 
old  monk.  Tartan ! — Everything  took  ficent  regiment  of  Su^erhmdshire 
the  tartan  fever  a  few  years  ago,  and  Highlanders  who  swamped  tiie  Irish 
blushed  scarlet  and  ^een.  ^d  and  rebels  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  What 
green,  the  all-prevading  apotheosis  power  could  muster  such  a  body  of 
of  a  hecatomb  of  bladaaced  sheep,  Sutherlaadshire  men  now)  Glen 
and  a  boundless  quantity  of  tarry  opens  into  glen,  and  hiU  rises  over 
• « Tk^  i>^«-  i>.  .  ^-  1?  r  k  •  Au  ^^  ^  green  and  brown;  but  few  and 
h;i.2SL^b5"1LS  1;!^.?^.!°  t  fer^bet^  ««  the  w««thB  of  blue 
Three  Yolames.  London;  Smith,  Blder,  k  ^nioke  which  speak  of  human  habita- 
Ca    1857/  tion&    The  old  people  will  tell  you  of 
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'Lord  Loru's  men'  at  the  time  of  the  or  King   Otho  and  hU  degenerate 

Irish  rebellion,  and  praise  their  gal-  Greeks  adopt  the  chlamys  and  hj- 

lant  look  and  martial  bearing.  In  the  mation,  and  emulate  antiqm^  in  aia&- 

Highland  redments  in  these  days,  not  querade,  if  nothing  dse.    Tnere  ia  a 

a  fourth  of  tne  men  can  speak  a  word  people    in   Rome   and  a  people    in 

of  Gaelic.    On  a  Septemoer  da^,  be-  Greece,  although  neither  the  one  dot 

foreHerMajestyatBraemar,adnbblet  the  other  has  much  to  boast  of,  be- 

of  tartans— ffillies,  shepheids,  game-  yond  the  bare  fact  of  a  national  exiat- 

keepers,  stable-boys,  and  the  uke —  enoe.     But  our   Hiffhland   brethren 

trickles  over  from  Athole  on  the  one  have  not  even  that.   A  cohort  of  sheep, 

side  and  Don  on  the  other,  and  from  or  a  herd  of  deer,  would  possess  more 

the  outlyinff  glens  of  the  Dee:  but  reality  at  the  back  of  a  Highland  laird 

what  a  mockery  of  the  time  of  Mar's  than  a  score  or  two  of  barelegged 

hunting  on  that  same  spot,  and  of  the  gillies,  tricks  out  in  an  imitation  of 

warlike  race  which  were  the  stay  of  aboriginal  savagery,   to  r«)roduoe   a 

fallen  kings  1    Yet  the  tartan  blushes  shadowy  representation  of  the  dead 

red,  ffreen,  and  blue,  more  magni-  past    Stout  fellows,  with  brawny  legs 

fioently  than  ever,  and  the  arms  are  and  big  whiskers,  they  are;  and  they 

more  warlike  than  ever — to  look  at:—  can  dance  well,  and  drink  well,  and 

the  simulacrum,  as  it  ever  was  and  throw  the  hammer,  and  toss  the  caber, 

will  be,  more  showy  than  the  reality,  according  to  their  education.    But  in 

We  must  say  the  haberdasher  has  their  Highland  games  and  raree-shows 
the  best  of  it,  however.  But  for  our-  there  is  about  as  much  reality  as  there 
selves,  we  like  the  *fyauch,' the  native  was  on  the  barren  steppes  of  the 
hodden-grey,  or  the  homely  white  and  Borysthenes,  when  Potemkin  clothed 
black  chequer  of  a  border  maud  They  them  with  a  pasteboard  prosperitv,  to 
are  at  least  real  They  speak  of  to-  the  ruin  of  two  provinces,  for  a  holi- 
day and  to  to-day,  and  the  wind  and  day  to  his  imperial  mistress.  Where 
weather  thereof.  They  are  no  mere  is  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  hills,  when 
theatrical  advance  on  the  skin  period,  India  is  looking  for  it  through  a  mist 
and  the  fresco  ornamentation  of  those  of  blood  and  tears] 
ancient  objects  of  compassionate  re-  However,  heather  moor  pays  better 
ference  in  platform  speeches — our  than  ploughed  luid,  and  grouse  thui 
painted  ancestors.  The  painted  an-  com,  and  sheep  and  deer  than  men 
cestor  was  a  reality — peace  be  to  his  and  women;  so  the  question  lies  be- 
ashes,  and  undisturbea  the  stones  of  tween  moralists  and  political  eoono- 
Jiis  grey  cairn !  The  painted  ancestor  mists:  and  there  we  leave  it  English- 
iivea,  and  hunted,  and  fought,  and  men  leave  their  gold,  and  take  the 
begot  sons  and  daughters,  rejoicing  in  game;  cotton  lords  smile  at  the  proud 
Ids  paint,  and  feeling  a  new  accession  old  proprietor  of  their  shootings;  and 
of  dignity  with  every  additional  degree  Cockneys  sketch  the  still  prouder  old 
of  terror  to  the  grim  ferocity  of  his  maiden  sisters  who  come  fluttering 
countenance.  His  earthen  hut,  with  from  Edinburgh  or  Inverness  to  spend 
its  door  of  wattles,  in  a  deep,  wet  theautumn  among  the  hills.  And  they 
wood,  was  in  keeping  with  the  cha-  in  their  turn  despise  the  Sassenach, 
racter  of  his  attire.  We  have  seen  a  unless  his  pedigree  be  as  long  as  his 
Highland  peacock  put  twenty  pounds'  purse;  but  still  make  room  for  his 
worth  of  a  dress  upon  his  baclL  whose  convenience,  and  manage  to  protect 
hut  was  as  poor  as  the  painted  ances-  the  desert  for  his  good  pleasure.  So 
tor's,  and  wnose  occupation  was  not  a  this  brings  us  to  the  Houa  F^' 
whit  more  elevated.  Lowlanders  de-  which  we  had  well-nigh  foigot 
corate  the  females  with  dress,  and  We  were  inclined  to  set  tne  author 
Highlanders  themselves  !  down  as  a  lady  all  through  the  first 

Yet  this  *garb  of  old  Gaul'  is  but  volume,  notwithstanding  the  mascu- 
the  eldest-bom  of  the  ^b  of  old  Bri-  line  gender  of  the  name  on  the  title- 
tain — red  and  black  paint  and  a  deer-  page.  He  is  not  much  of  a  High- 
skin  petticoat— unless  we  accept  the  lander,  although  his  name  smells  of 
Canaanitish  theory.  As  well  might  the  heather,  and  he  occasionally  makes 
the  pope  and  all  the  populace  of  the  his  people  speak  Gaelic;  otherwise  he 
Eternal  City  walk  out  in  the  old  toga,  would  not  have  put  the  Lowland  Scot- 
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tish  dialect  into  the  mouths  of  West  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  and  she  has 
Highland  peasants.  He  is  not  much  originality  and  piquancy  of  character 
of  a  sportsman,  or  he  would  scarcely  sufficient  to  invest  her,  in  some  re- 
have  told  us  of  the  vast  shoals  of  spects,  with  considerable  interest  in 
'  trout,  pike,  and  char  *  taken  in  a  that  capacity. 
Highland  loch  with  a  haul-net;  or  the  We  snail  give  our  readers  a  glimpse 
rapturous  interest  which  young  ladies  of  three  of  the  prominent  personages 
ta&e  in  the  piscatorial  iMittue.  It  is  in  a  small  rustic  panorama: — 
an  unpleasant  thing  to  kill  the  crea-  *Marchmoram's  eyes  seemed  to  take 
tures  caught  in  a  net  at  best.  The  a  brighter  colour  when  first  they  gazed 
blood  is  not  hot  with  battle,  as  after  over  the  splendid  landscape;  a  flush 
running  a  salmon  for  half-an-nour.  As  passed  over  his  brow,  and  he  half 
they  da^ce.  and  throb,  and  toss  them-  whispered,  "  On  my  soul,  how  beau- 
selves,  and  gasp,  in  a  heap  on  the  tiful!"  The  next  moment,  in  a  clear, 
shingle,  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  excited  tone,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove, 
knoi^ing  the  fresh,  full  life  out  of  that  must  oe  the  Pike  Loch!"  and 
them  with  a  stick,  to  any  one  except  bounded  downwards  over  rock,  heather 
a  fisherman  by  occupation;  far  less  to  holes,  and  huge  trunks  of  decayed 
a  delicate,  soft-hearted  Highland  girl,  trees,  until  he  stood  breathless  by  its 

The  occupants  of  the  shooting-box  maigin. 
of  Dreuman — a  dreary  enough  resi-  'While  gazing  on  the  solitude,  he 
dence  under  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  started,  with  another  exclamation  of 
on  the  side  of  a  loch,  and  far  from  surprise,  as  a  young  girl  slowly  rose 
any  other  homestead  —  are  three  from  beliind  a  mossy  stone,  and  stood 
Englishmen.  One  named  Marchmo-  within  three  feet  of  him.  She  was 
ram  is,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  a  (quaintly  dressed  in  a  short  grey  pet- 
Mgh-minded,  proud,  ambitious  per-  ticoat,  with  a  white  muslin  jacket, 
sonage;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  we  dis-  edged  with  blue  braiding,  the  sleeves 
cover  nothing  beyond  his  ambition  tucked  up  to  the  elbow.  She  had  a 
from  anything  that  he  says  or  does,  long  forked  stick  in  her  hand;  a  dark- 
except  an  occasional  remark  on  his  coloured  plaid,  strong  brogues,  and 
own  character,  which  he  bestows  on  coarse  stockings,  lay  at  her  naked 
a  young  girl  of  eighteen.  The  next  feet,  with  an  osier  basket  full  of  ex- 
is  Mr  Auber,  who  has  a  'shadowy  quisite  water-lilies.  A  round  straw 
smile'  and  a  sweet  low  voice;  and  hat  hung  on  one  arm,  and  she  slanted  it 
who,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  across  her  eyes  to  obtain  a  better  view 
reached  the  mature  age  of  thirty-six,  of  the  stran^r;  then,  with  a  deep 
and  is  not  a  little  bloK^  devotes  this  blush,  she  slid  down  again,  drawing 
shadowy  smile,  and  this  sweet,  low  her  plaid  over  her  fee^  and  tossing 
voice,  and  a  small  stock  of  Platonic  back  her  long  silken  hair  from  off  her 
commonplaces,  to  the  task  of  corrupt-  face. 

ing  the  mind  of  the  same  inexperienced  '  Marchmoram  looked  at  the  maiden 
youne  girl.  Thirdly,  there  is  Mr  for  a  moment.  Her  hair  seemed  trans- 
Harold,  of  Harold  Hall,  a  very  proper  muted  by  the  sunbeams  to  molten 
yoimg  English  gentleman,  quiet,  self-  gold    Her  eyes  were  blue — "  darkly, 

S assessed,  honourable  ana  fearless,  brightly,  beautifully  blue"— the  blush 

ut  somehow  the  old  ada^e  of  like  had  faded,  and  her  colour  was  fair  and 

master  like  man,  does  not  hdd  good  in  pale ;  he  did  not  then  take  time  to  ana- 

this  case:  for  he  has  an  Italian  valet,  lyse  the  expression  in  her  face,  but  with 

one  of  tne  most  precious  sooimdrels  a  cold  English  bow  he  spoke — "May 

unhung  in  his  day  and  generation.  I  ask  you  the  name  of  this  lake?" 

Yis-a-vis  to  these  three  English-  '  She  smiled,  and  replied  slowly  and 
men  are  three  young  Highland  ladies  sweetly,  with  a  slijzht  Scottish  accent. 
— Misses  Norab,  &m^  and  Ishbel  which  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
Mac  Neil,  of  Glenbenrough,  whose  differs  totally  from  that  of  the  Low- 
father — a  light-hearted,  open-handed  lands;  in  the  former,  it  is  merely  ac- 
widower  of  fifty  or  sixty — is  the  pro-  cent,  and  of  a  low  tone,  sometimes 
prietor  of  the  Dreumah  shootings,  and  slightly  faltering;  in  the  latter,  the 
consequently  landlord  pro  tern,  to  his  phraseology  is  cufferent^  and  the  ac- 
English  neighbours.     Miss  Esm^  is  cent  is  shnll  and  high-pitched. 
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* "  I  call  it  Loch  MorachiB;  I  forget       '  **  Do  not  go  for  my  pony;  I  shall 

the  local  name,  but  I  call  it  Lc^h  get  it  for  myself.    I  uiank  you  very 

Florachin  Bahn,  because  these  passion-  much." 

flowers  grow  on  it;  I  come  for  them       *And  with  an  abrupt  curtly  she 

here  almost  daily,  and  wade  in  the  passed  him. 
water  and  pull  them  in  with  a  stick."       #  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  **  You  mistake,**  said  Marchmoram,       *  A  tall  handsome  woman  of  middle 

smiling;  '*  these  are  water-lilies,  not  age  advanced  to  meet  the  visiter.   She 

passion-flowers,  which  grow  very  dif-  wore  a  matron  mutch,  high  and  white; 

ferently.     Is  not  this  a  good  pike  a  tartan  scarf,  bound  across  her  full, 

lake?**  wide  chest,  was  fastened  with  an  an- 

*  *'  I  know  there  is  a  different  pas-  tique  silver  brooch,  thin  with  a^e,  and 
sion-flower,  but  I  have  never  seen  it;  scored  with  many  initial  traditions  of 
these  are  my  passion-flowers;  I  am  so  the  past  Her  petticoat  was  of  dark 
fond  of  them.  This  is  a  famous  pike  blue  wool,  and  her  stockinffl  of  brown 
loch :  but  there  is  one  not  far  off  wnich  moss  dye.  In  appearance  me  was  the 
is  full  of  ruby  red  trout  and  char;  only  very  beau  ideal  of  a  Highland  wife. 
it  is  difficult  to  haul*'  Her  face  was  rather  dark-compleadon- 

*  "Ah!  why]*'  ed,  and  the  narrow  band  of  nair  vi- 
'  *^  Because  there  are  ancient  Pictish  sible  was  a  deep-coloured  red;  her 

trees  lying  beneath,  and  they  tear  the  eyes  were  a  clear,  cool  hazel;  her  nose 

nets.**  and  mouth  were  finely  formed;  but 

*"  That's  the  deuce  of  all  the  High-  the  lips  were  almost  too  red,  they 

land  lochs,**  muttered  MarchmorauL  made  one  think  of  blood.    Her  handls 

*  The  girl  smiled.  were  small  and  white,  and  she  had  a 
* "  Why  do  you  smile  1"  peculiar  way  of  wringing  them  as  she 
* "  At  a  thought  of  mv  own,  and  be-  spoke,  drawling  her  words  in  that 

cause  you  pronounced  loch  very  well  smging  tone  the  Highlanders  use  in 

iust  now;  it  is  affectation  to  speak  of  speakmg  the  English  tongue, 
lakes.**  '"^m^   ma  guil,  you'll  take  a 

' "  I  never  thought  loch  a  pretty  drink;**  and  she  poured  milk  from  & 

pronounceable  word  until  a  moment  tin  flagon  into  a  glass;  then,  taking 

ago,**  said  Marchmoram.    "  Any  man  down  a  canister,  she   poured  some 

of  university  education  can,  or  ought  whisky  from  a  flask,  and  added  a 

to,  pronounce  the  word;  for  Hebrew  spoonful  of  crushed  sugar:  "drink  to 

and  Gaelic  often  assimilate.    Do  you  Normal  and  me.'* 
speak  Gaelic?    You  look  as  if  these        * "  To  you,  darling  Florh,*' 
hiUs  had  been  your  teachers!'*  ' "  Weel  ah  weel!  let  that  be;  it*ll 

*"Yes,  I  am  a  Highlander;  my  na  hinder  fate.** 
foster-mother  lives  in  that  shealin£^        ' "  You  are  not  to  be  alwa3r8  making 

I  have  left  my  pony  there  while  I  mine,  Florh;  I  won't  have  it,"  cried 

came  to  gather  these  flowers;  and  now  Esm^,  throwing  back  her  head  with 

I  must  ^0  for  it  and  ride  home  ere  the  auick  scorn,  and  her  eyes  darkening 

gloamin  approaches.    There  are  two  aangerously.    "  I  love  eagles  better 

rivers  to  foni  ere  I  get  home — there,*'  than  hawksj"  and  then,  she  asked 

she  added,  pointing  to  a  mountain  quietly,  "Will  you  read  me  a  dream?" 
ranee  about  nve  miles  off  '"Ay,  tell  it     Was  it  dreamed 

*  Allow  me  to  fetch  your  pony  ?^  last  night? — ^Last  night  has  a  date  to 

' "  Thank  you.    It  may  be  in  the  it" 
sheep  fank  behind  that  peat^tack;  if       ' "  Yes,  my  dearest  mother,"  Esm^ 

you  follow  that  track,  you  will  soon  replied,  withasigL  "Florh,  listen:— 

reach  it"  I  was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by 

'Scarcely  had  Marchmoram  turned,  the  wildest  hooting  of  the  owls;  they 
when  she  slipped  on  her  shoes  ana  seemed  all  in  flight  towards  the  Rous 
stockinjgs,  wrapped  her  plaid  round  Pass.  Isat  up  inoed;  the  blessed  moon 
her  waist  and  shoulders,  pulled  down  was  resting  m  i^lendour  on  a  dark 
her  sleeves,  pushed  on  her  hat,  and  cloud  high  above  the  hOl,  and  shed- 
swinging  her  basket  to  her  side,  pur-  ding  quivering  silver  on  my  pillow.  As 
sued  ana  overtook  him  with  the  step  Igazed  on  her.  I  spoke  vour  word,  dear 
ofaDian.*  Florh  —  Boi-Orducha& — and  ere  I 
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lisL  the  cloud  burst  into  fragments,  ***  Well,  the  first  clouds  went  whirl- 
ana  I  counted  seven  fantastic  shadows  ing  past  in  round  shapes — so;  and  I 
as  they  floated  across  the  *  Mother  of  remember  the  cloud  that  followed  that 
Visions.'  /  was  serpentine— like  this;  and  the 

*  **  I  lay  down  again,  and  the  rush-  last  shadow  of  all  was  tailed  like  a 
ing  of  the  river  soon  soothed  me  to  comet" 

sleep.  Florh,  I  dreamed  that  my  sister  '"Ay,  ay;  so  and  so;"  and  the 

Norah  and  I  were  lying  in  our  own  letters  g^  and  r,  and  y,  were  scrawled, 

little  boat,  which  was  moored  to  the  '*  Was  the  cloud  between  the  two  last 

trunk  of  the  old  cherry-tree  at  the  like  this?  "and  she  added  an  «.    Esm^ 

sarden  bank.    She  was  sleeping.    A  nodded.    "Then" — striking  the  stick 

oreamy  feeling  pervaded  the  very  air;  against  the  crook  over  the  me,  it  broke 

the  sun  was  scarcely  shining,  but  it  cast  in  two;  Florh  snatched  at  the  pieces 

a  tremulous  light  on  the  silver  river,  and  muttering,  "  Two  syllables,  and 

lightening  and  deepening  the  shades  the  first  of  heaven,"  drew  in  l^ble 

of  the  melancholy  bu*che&   There  was  Saxon  characta«  the  name  "  God- 

a  hush  like  sleep;  a  strange  mysteri-  pbey." 

ous  feeling  stole  over  me;  not  peace,  *  When  Esm^  had  entered  the  cot- 
but  excitable  unrest:  not  indolence,  tage,  Marchmoram  seated  himself 
but  abandonment  The  silence  gra-  on  a  heather  clump  within  sight, 
duallv  broke:  faint,  £unt  sounds  of  and  save  himself  up  to  the  luxtuy  of 
melody  arose;  the  waters  trembled  as  day-dreams,  carelesslypuUing  up  the 
if  the  harmony  breathed  on  them.  I  heather,  and  nipping  oflits  deep  purple 
rose  up.  Then  suddenly  I  saw  sha-  bells  with  his  teeth, 
dows — those  visionary  moon-shadows  *  He  was  roused  by  the  neigh  of  a 
— <x>me  hurrying  past !  The  soft  light  ponv,  and,  looldng  up,  saw  his  High- 
vanished,  and  the  old  mountains  looked  lana  naiaa  mounted,  at  the  cotts^e- 
resplendent  in  gold  and  purple  glory,  door,    l^e  basket  of  water-lilies  was 

*  '*  0  Florh !  darkness  came  on,  as  poised  on  her  head  (as  the  steadiest 
the  hand  of  an  invisible  arm  darted  way  of  carrying  them),  and  secured 
through  the  air  and  struck  the  cherry-  by  a  strap  beneath  the  chin.  This 
tree  to  the  eartL  The  river  waves  coronal  save  a  inild  grace  to  her  slight 
rose  in  fury;  the  boat  rocked  and  figure;  tne  pale  flowers,  with  their 
sunk.  My  sister  and  I  struggled  de-  cooL  green,  and  transparent  tendrils, 
sperately  in  the  cold  and  stormy  water,  softly  shadowing  her  long  golden 
Sne  grasped  a  long  honeysuckle  ten-  tresses.  Her  hat  was  slung  to  the 
dril  that  was  drooping  above  us;  I  crupper,  and  her  foster-mother  was 
saw  she  was  saved,  and  shrieked  *  fare-  wrapping  the  plaid  from  her  shoulder 
well'  to  her,  as  the  current  swept  me  to  her  knee. 

on  past  her — past  home— -past  life  and  *  Esmd  threw  her  armsaround  Florh's 

hope— into  tne  gloomy  waters  of  a  neck,  and,  stooping,  kissed  both  her 

mist-covered  ocean.    Then,  Florh,  I  sunburnt  cheeks;  then,  touching  the 

ilwoke!"  bridle,  she  cantered  rapidly  down  the 

*AVhen  Esmd   ceased,  her  foster-  track,  past  Marchmoram.    She  saw 

mother  stooped,  and,  raking  the  hearth-  him  not;  her  e^es  were  fixed  on  the 

ashes  with  her  finger,  picked  out  a  gliure  of  the  setting  sun,  above  the  hill 

charred  bit  of  pine  wood.   She  crossed  of  her  dream— the  famed  Roua  Pass.' 

her  bosom  thnce  with  it,  and  put  it  A  clever  horsewoman,  certainly,  to 

into  Esmd's  left  hand.  kiss  the  old  woman  so  energetically 

' "  Mathal  voch !  picture  the  shapes  from  the  back  of  the  pony,  and  yet 

of  the  seven  clouds  to  me."  balance  the  basket    But  that  is  no- 
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I  cannot  do  that;  but  I  remem-  thing  particular.    What  is  more  sou 

ber  the  fourth  was  a  long  twisted  is  the  wonderjful  unanimitjr  which  all 

flake,  like  that"  novelists  display  in  the  verification  of 

*And  Esmd  drew  a  mark  on  the  the  predictions  of  their  seers.    Who 

hearth-stone  with  the  charcoal  ever  met  a  false  prophet  in  the  pages 

' "  Yes,  bairn,  it  was  this ; "  and,  with  of  a  novel  ?  In  the  every-day,  matter- 

an  exidtant  lauffh,  her  foster-mother  of-fact  world,  predictions   are  veiy 

turned  the  hieroglyphic  into  the  Saxon  rare,  except  when  some  apocalyptic 

letter/.    "  Now  tell  me  more  shapes.**  interpreter  enlightens  the  world  on 
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the  dim  prophecies  veiled  under  the  batants  struggled  unequally  together: 

mvsterious  symbolisms  of  St  John;  or  one  was  a  youth  of  twen^,  uightly 

when  Zadkiel  condescends  to  give  the  made,  though  tall,  with  a  thin  pale 

readers  of  his  'Almanack'  a  glimpse  face  and  light  red  hair;  his  anta^nist 

into  futurity;  or  some  vagrant  throws  was  a  brawn v  shepherd  of  thmy,  a 

a  young  girFs  heart  into  a  state  of  short,  heavy,  beetleorowed  man.    He 

trepidation  by  the  exercise  of  the  pe-  was  recklessly,  as  if  with  the  strenelii 

ripateticart  of  palmistry;  or  some  old  of  a  battering-ram,  beating  back  Tub 

woman  displays  her  capacity  for  de-  youn^r  rival  nearer  to  the  brink  of 

ciphering  tne  prophetic  hieroglyphs  the  nver  precipice,  while  the  yomig 

recorded  by  the  sedimentary  Dohea,  man's  expression  in  his  desperate  re- 

and  converting  a  teacup  into  a  pase  sistance  was  terrible.     With   teeth 

of  the  book  of  fate.    But  in  the  world  clenched,  and  eyes  burning  black  with 

of  romance  nothing  is  more  common  rage,  he  wrestled  madly;  tne  pale  face 

than  prophecy  in  some  shape;  and  the  seemed  of  marble  in  its  fixed  intenaity: 

seer,  whether  witch,  warlock,  wander-  though  faint  in  body,  he  was  indomi- 

ing  gipsy,  or  star-gazing  astrologer,  table  in  will 

never  oy  any  possibilitv  makes  a  mis-  * "  Mac  Coinich  and  Mac  Craw  for 
take.  In  tne  case  of  the  beautiful  ever!  Oaberfeidh!  Caberfeidh!"  he 
Miss  Esmd  Mac  Neil,  the  powers  shouted.  The  next  moment  he  rolled 
which  predominate  over  dreams  and  backwards,  and  over  he  went,  head- 
the  manufacture  of  omens,  must  have  Ions,  into  the  deep  black  pool  below, 
had  little  business  on  hand  when  they  '  Good  Gk)d,  save  him !  A  guinea 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to  in-  to  the  best  swimmer!**  cried  March- 
scribe  on  the  clouds  which  darkened  moranL  *'  Grant,  you  are  a  mur- 
the  sky  of  the  young  maid's  sleeping  derer,"  he  shouted,  seizing  the  shep- 
moments  the  name  of  a  gentleman  herd  by  his  shoulder.  Stop  this 
about  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  fight" 

Let  us  turn  to  another  scene  —  a  *  **  Ewen  Mackenzie  can  swoom  like 

fight  in  a  sort  of  half-bothy  half-ken-  a  saulmon:  he'll  no  get  but  a  0xd 

nel,  in  which  the  Dreumah  gillies  were  steep,"  muttered   the  man,  sullily. 

lodged,  next-door  to  the  Dreumah  As  ne  spoke,  a  ghastly  face  appeared 

docs: —  above  tne  ridge,  and  then  the  whole 

Mr  Thorold  placed  his  candlestick  dripping  figure  of  the  youth;  he  was 

on  the  ground^  and  putting  both  hands  panting  and  gasping,  out  advanced 

to  his  ears,  kicked  at  the  door.    The  keenlv  towards  Grant    Marchmoram 

song  ceased,  and  a  fearful  din  of  voices  seized  his  arm  and  held  him  back, 

and  noises  rose  within.    He  kicked  *''What  has  made  you  fight,  Mac- 

again,  and  was  in  the  act  of  balancing  kenzie?'  he  said, 

for  a  third  fling,  when  the  door  burst  ' "  Och,  Fll  tell  the  trouth  mysel'," 

suddenly  open,  and  a  cloud  of  peeit-  called  out  a  squat  little  man  from  the 

smoke  and  a  troop  of  wild -looking  ring  formed  round  them.    "Hamisb 

men  rushed  forth  simultaneously —  Grant's  the  fine  singer,  an'  he  was 

two  of  the  gillies  in  deadly  fight,  the  crving  out  fine  a  song  on  his  own  Clan 

others  encouraging  them  in  the  most  Alpine;  och,  but  he  offered  to  sing  it 

unearthly  shrieks  and  yells.    Blind  was  the  oldest  clan  amang  us. 

with  rage  and  excitement,  the  High-  * "  *  Ye're  nae  blate  to  say  that,' 

landers  struggled  furiously  on  towards  says  Ewen,  *and  a  Mackenzie  oy.' 

the  river-bant    Thorold  was  thrown  *"*Say  yer  wull  o'  the  Mackenzies,' 

over  and  trampled  on;  he  scrambled  says  Hamish,  Hhey're  but  a  new  race 

from  among  their  bare  1^,  and  fled  to  the  Grants.    Ha'e  I  no  wi'  mv  ain 

towards  the  lodge,  screaming  for  help,  een  seen  in  black  an*  white,  in  a  book 

Marchmoram  and  Harold  were  soon  as  old  as  Ben  Nevis,  the  pedkree  o' 

on  the  scene  of  action: — a  wild  scene  the  Grants?    In  the  varv  middle  o' 

it  was.  the  pedigree  it  says— ^    Aboot  this 

*  About  twenty  half-dad  men,  in  time  the  warld  was  created,  an' Adam 

tattered  kilts  of  grey,  their  anns  and  an'  Eve  born,"  an'  never  a  word  o' 

legs  mostly  bare,  were  fitting  in  the  the  Mackenzies.    Na^  na,  no  e'en  at 

moonlight  with  madman-like  shouts  the  Flood,  an'  that's  no  sae  far  back.* 

and  gestures.  The  two  principal  com-  * " '  Hout  tout!   ye're  daft,*  cried 
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Ewen.     'Think  ye,'  savs  he,  'that  wishes  you  to  call  him  at  four  o'clock 

when  Noah  had  his  ark,  Lord  Sea-  to-morrow  momine:  you  and  he  are 

forth  hadna  a  bit  sloop  o'  his  ain  ?'  to  stalk  Stroniche. 

""I  dinna ken,'  savs  Hamish : ' but        ' Sandy  gave  a  sly  grin,  and  slunk 

m  ffo  back  to  the  auldest  records  yet  down  his  head.' 
I  ha  e  heard  my  great-gran'faither  say,       The  author's  inventive  capabilities 

when  I  was  a  wee  laddie,  that  a  mees-  must  have  been  not  a  little  dormant 

print  had  been  made;  and,  in  the  pe-  when  the  above  passage  came  into . 

dioees  before  Adam,  where  it  was  put  existence.    The  tongues  of  Hig^iland 

"  Giants  lived  in  these  days,"  it  was  gillies  in  a  drunken  quarrel  not  only 

GranU  was  meant'  take  to  the  Lowland  dialect,  but  fiir- 

""I  dinna  mind  that,'  says  Ewen;  bish  up  the  oldest  of  old  sayings  that 

'ye  may  be  as  auld  as  Ben  JNevis,  but  ooidd  oe  recorded  in  a  Highland  '  Joe 

Loch  Mariwater  is  thicker  than  Grant  Miller'   of  the   most   commonDlace 

bluid.'    Then  up  wi'  Ian  Macrae  of  pretensions.     Lord  Seaforth's  sloop, 

Kintail  to  back  him;  the  Bed  Mac  nad  we  chanced  to  give  a  thought 

Coinichs  and  the  Black  Mac  Craws  to  it,  we  should  have  set  down  as 

were  aye  herded.    They  wad  horn  us  founaered  long  ago,  and  the  genea- 

to  the  death,  did  we  no  combine;  so  logical   tree   referred   to  cut  down 

we  all  up  at  once.    The  six  Macraes  for  firewood,  and  forgotten  with  the 

and  mysel',  Sandv  Mac  Tavish,  focht  scriptural  authority  for  the  antiquity 

wi'  Ewen — for  he  s  far  from  his  coun-  of  the  Gralits.    Not  so,  however:  old 

try  here;  an'  the  Frasers,  Ian  Mohr,  jests  and  old  fashions  run  in  cycles, 

Konald  Boy,  an'  Shawen  Mac  GUli-  seemingly,  and  go  out  with  one  gene- 

Tray,  sided  up  wi'  the  Grants.  It  was  ration  to  come  in  with  another,  by 

a  touseline,  man;  but  gie's  a  dram  to  way  of  supplement  to  defective  inven- 

cool  our  bluid,  an'  we'll  sleep  like  tion. 
bairns  thegither  again  the  nicht"  By  and  by  the  Englishmen  at  Dreu- 

'  Marchmoram   and   Harold  both  mah  discover  the  hospitable  mansion 

lauched.  of  Glenbenrou^  and  the  rural  beau- 

'  Shake  hands.  Hamish  Grant  and  ties  which  it  contained.  Their  ardour 
Ewen  Mackenzie. '  said  Marchmoram,  for  sport  sensibly  abates  henceforth. 
"  and  listen : — T  Jl  stand  no  such  bar-  The  first  visit  of  Marchmoram  to  Glen- 
barism  as  this;  you  are  mv  servants  benrough  was  followed  hj  an  invita- 
at  present,  and,  as  such,  Fll  nave  order  tion  to  ^e  old  laird  and  his  daughters 
mamtained  amongst  you:  anyrepeti-  to  visit  Dreumah,  'to  draw  Loch 
tion  of  a  scene  like  this,  and  rll  look  Nightach  for  trou^'  when  the  follow- 
out  for  other  gillies,  and  you  may  go  ing  little  bit  of  conversation  took  place 
and  fidit  out  your  feuds  elsewhere,  in  the  family  circle: — 
Ewen  Mackenzie,  you  require  disci-  '"Oh,  dear  papa,  let  us  go!"  cried 
pline.  Now  shake  hands,"  turning  to-  Ishbel  and  Esme  together,  when  the 
wards  the  two.  note  was  found  on  their  return  home 

'Hamish  put  out  his  hand  stupidly,  on  the  23d.    "We  have  not  been  at 

Ewen  touched  it  with  clenched  fingers,  Dreumah  for  several  years.    What  do 

and,  giving  Marchmoram  a  look  of  you  say,  Norah?" 
bitter  defiance,  cried,  in  a  shrill  voice,        ' "  I  don't  know,"  replied  Norah, 

"Sassenach,  riamh!    Erich,  agus  ten-  slightly^  hesitating.    "Papa,  do  you 

ffinuj   Conas!   Conasl"     A  wolfish-  thmkit  would  be  perfectly  correct  1" 
K>okmg  colly-dog  sprauj^  to  his  side,        '"Correct)"     Glenbenroueh  drew 

and  they  both  soon  d£appeared  on  himself  to  his  full  height    "What  do 

the  black  track  bv  the  nver  edge,  you  meam  child?    when  with  your 

Harold  turned  to  MarchmorauL  father,  all  places  are  correct.     The 

'  "What  did  he  say?    Is  that  Scot-  question  simply  is,  do  you  care  to  go 

tish  independence  ? "  or  not  ?" 

'"That's   some  of  the   Highland       '"  Norah,"  rejoined  Esm^  with  quick 

pride  I  have  told  vou  about    He's  pride;  "ttv  do  anything  incorrect? — 

off  to  his  own  firesiae  fmin.  probably  the  Mac  Neils  of  Glenbenrou^ !  Who 

to  starve  on  potatoes  uxr  the  rest  of  wcnild  ever  dare  to  say  or  think  it?'" 
the  season."  Quite  so.    This  is  one  of  the  small 

' "  Sandy  Mac  Tavish,  Mr  Auber  tea-table  touches  that  incline  us  occa- 
.   ToL-XXV.  2f 
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Bionally  to  doubt  the  professed  sex  of  firey  Marchmoram  is,  however,  the 

the  writer.    As  for  the  novel  enter-  gentleman  whom  the  spirit  of  dreams 

prise  of  *  drawing'  a  loch  two  miles  and  visions  took  the  trouble  to  desig- 

long  with  a  haul-net,  till  'nearly  a  nate  in  cloudy  hiero^yphics  in  her 

thousand  fish  lay  heaped  upon  the  sleepy  and  the  poor  Highland  cousin 

beach,'  we  can  only  say  that  these  is  faurly  thrown  into  the  shade.    In- 

Highland  trout,  'pike  and  char,'  must  deecL  whether  intentional  or  not^the 

have  been  uncommonly  obliging.  The  whole  drift  of  the  tale  is  to  give  Eng- 

conversation   which  followed,  when  lishmen  in  the  Highlands  a  peculiar 

the  young  ladies   were    'smoothing  advantageover  the  native  bom  of  every 

their  hair  with  Marchmoram's  ivory-  degree,  especially  with  the  fair  sex. 

handled  brushes,  laid  out  for  their  The  jrounff  gentleman  loses  the  heart 

use,'  and  the  author's  comments^  are  of  his  laay-love,  and  the  young  pea- 

in  keeping  with  the  other  little  lemi-  sant  loses  his  plighted  brid&     But, 

nine  sort  of  patches: —  according  to  the  author  of  the  'Boua 

' "  Norah,  dear  Norah,"  said  Esm(^^  Pass,'  the  Highland  peasants  take  very 
as  they  again  smoothed  their  hair  be-  easily  wrongs  whicn  most  people  re- 
fore  the  ^ass  in  Marchmoram's  room,  gard  as  the  most  deady  possible: — 
"has  it  not  been  charming  to-day?  'Thereisfk primitive leiiien(78ho¥m 
We  must  know  these  gentlemen  bet-  also;  the  fallen  one  being  merely  spoken 
ter;  I  feel  as  if  we  were  perfectly  in-  of  as  having  had  a  "misfortune  (the 
timate  with  Mr  Marchmoram  already,  word  raises  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  those 
I  am  restless  to  know  more  of  him,  so  who  know  the  exact  sympatlietic  drawl 
that  I  may  speak  to  him  without  any  with  which  it  is  uttered),  and  her  dis- 
restraint  whatever.  And  Mr  Harold !  grace  seldom  proves  any  obstacle  to 
that  slight  dreaminess  in  his  eye  and  the  formation  of  a  future  respectable 
smile,  Old  it  not  take  your  fancy  ?  I  marriage.  But  there  is  a  line  of  dif- 
have  formed  a  theory  as  to  lus  cha-  ference  drawn,  by  far  greater  forbear- 
racter  already,  and  it  is  an  exalted  ance  being  extended  to  those  who  of- 
one.  I  think  you  and  he  would  sym-  fend  only  with  their  own  class:  the 
pathise  in  some  things,  NoraL"  Scottish  lads  may  forgive  the  sinful 

'Norah  smiled.    'And  Mr  Auber!  rivalry  of  each  other,  where  a  stran- 

he  is  so  polished  and  so  observing,  ger's  amour  would  be  followed  by  hot- 

Esm^.     You  and  Ishbel  seemed  to  test  indignation.' 

amuse  him;  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  This  accommodating  spirit  is  quite 

easily  interested,  though."  new  to  us.   We  never  neard  of  it  as  a 

'  These  girls  did  not  Know  that  they  characteristic  of  Highlajid  peasants  or 

were  spealdng  of  men  who  trod  in  Lowland  peasants;  and  such  persons 

fashion  s  highest  courts,  and  who  in  as  Florh,  whom  the  author  calls  the 

London  attracted  the  best  society  in  'beau  ideal  of  a  Highland  wife,'  and 

satellite  circlep  around  them.     Yet  who  wishes  to  smooth  over  the  faux 

perhaps  these  men  would  be  rather  vcu,  are  of  all  persons  in  the  world  the 

judsed  thus  by  first  appearances,  and  least  likely  to  endure,  not  to  sp^ik  of 

with  frankness  unbiassed  as  the  opi-  enoour^nng.anystep  so  humiliating  in 

nions  of  children.  The  slightest  praise  a  son.  fie,  Mr  Madcenzie,  to  Ubel  your 

thus  uttered  was  woHh  all  the  adula-  countrymen  so !   They  oompassionate, 

tion  of  the  belles  of  a  season;  for  it  they  palliate,  they  would,  ol  their  own 

was  genuine,  si)ontaneous,  and  disin-  nature,  even  were  there  nothing  in 

terested.'  the  spirit  of  the  Scottifidi  marriage  law 

Then  begins  the  history  of  Miss  calcuJated  to  disarm  severity  in  sudi 
Esm^s  loves.  Poor  little  pretty  Miss  matters,  join  in  the  kindly  Swedish 
Esm^ !  she  falls  in  love  with  Auber's  prayer  for  unmarried  mothers  who 
'shadowy  smile'  and  musical  voice,  nave  fallen  under  'promise  of  mar- 
aud Marchmoram's  stronger,  sterner  riage.'  But  female  virtue  is  as  pre- 
character,  and  she  has  a  land  of  love  clous  a  jewel  to  Highlander  as  to  Low- 
for  a  cousin  of  her  own,  Normal  Ar-  landei^— to  any  man  under  the  sun; 
dershien,  or  rather  Normal  Mac  Ali-  and  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  manliness 
stair,  younger  of  Aidershien,  to  use  of  his  nature  to  say  otherwise.  What! 
the  ordinary  every-day  style;  and  her  a  woman  may  jilt  a  man,  and  become 
poor  little  heart  is  fairly  at  sea.  €k)d-  the  mistress  of  another,  and  the  jiltee 
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will  9A  soon  take  her  back  to  his  heart,  *  The  view  from  the  upper  fall  was 
with  the  crest  of  horns  which  she  indeed  striking;  the  eve  foUow«d  the 
brings  home  with  her  for  the  marital  windings  of  the  Rooagn,  amid  a  beau- 
head,  as  if  nothing  had  happened?  tiful  diversity  ofwood^  hills,  and  water, 
Humph  1  The  author  of  this  work  along  its  bsmks;  while  behind  them 
delists  in  glorifying  the  Gael  after  a  rose  tier  tipon  tier  of  barren  rock  and 
▼ery  equivocal  fashion.  He  does  it  mountain,  extending  back  in  endless 
after  the  manner  of  a  florist  sacrificing  range.  The  Aultva  came  flowing  in 
all  the  blossoms  on  a  bush  to  one  a  broad,  clear,  brown  stream  to  the 
stem;  or  an  Italian  father  packing  off  vexge,  where  suddenlv,  through  the 
all  his  daughters  to  a  nunneiy,  in  rocky  cleft,  it  poured  down  with  a 
order  that  the  son  may  sustain  the  rush  into  the  falls  of  the  gorge,  and 
hereditary  magnificence  upon  an  im-  on  to  the  river  beneath.  They  all 
poverishea  patrimony;  or  a  Rajapoot  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  charai,  their 
parent  killing  his  progeny,  to  preserve  voices  scarcely  heard  above  the  water's . 
the  purity  of  the  caste  in  the  sur-  roar.  Esm^  turned  to  Normal 
vivora  It  is  the  spirit  of  pseudo-  *'*Is  not  this^rand?  I  should  like 
patriotism  that  prevails  among  many  to  see  a  deer  sprmg  over  now:  some- 
a  renegade  chila  of  the  hills,  who  is  thing  to  give  momentaiy  impetus.'* 
prouder  of  the  barbarism  than  the  vir-  '  »ne  had  scarce  uttered  tne  words, 
tnes  of  the  race,  of  their  bloody  forajrs  when  she  gave  a  piercing  scream,  as 
than  of  their  warm,  affectionate  spint.  Normal  himself  bounded  ^rward;  like 
of  their  semi-barbarous  attire  than  a  deer  he  sprang,  and  alighted  with  a 
of  their  fortitude  and  piety— who  de-  rebound  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was 
lights  more  in  the  sickly,  flimsy,  paltiy  a  leap  that  the  oreadth  of  a  pebble 
sentimentality  of  whining  memories  might  have  made  fatal  Ere  a  word 
over  a  profitless  past,  when  every  poor  comd  be  uttered,  he  leaped  back  again, 
ragged  devil  was  a  patrimonial  serf  to  Eem^  shut  her  eyes,  and  shuddered, 
his  master,  than  they  would  on  their  thouffhsheknewltewassafeat  her  side, 
self-reliant  industry  and  prosperity,  if  ' "Normal !  dear  Normal!  what  in- 
such  things  existed.  And  why  do  ducedyou?"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  in 
they  not  exist?    Simply  because  of  reproach. 

the  degrading  system  of  feudalism  *"I  knew  I  could  do  it;  and  you 
which  reduced  the  people  to  the  mere  wished  to  see  it  spanned  by  living 
dependants  on  the  pleasure  of  a  supe-  exertion.  It  was  very  little  to  me, 
nor,  and  fed  them  like  dogs,  and  kept  Esm^;"  and  Normal  smiled.' 
them  idle,  like  dogs,  when  the  plea-  As  for  the  other  two,  Auber  loves 
sures  of  tne  chase,  or  the  pride  of  the  her  merely  as  an  amusing  toy,  and 
hunter  or  the  necessities  of  his  table,  Marchmoram,  while  passionatebr  de- 
did  not  require  their  services.  Now,  voted  to  her,  is  more  passionately  de- 
when  they  are  of  no  use  to  him  but  voted  to  ambition;  and,  while  attempt- 
to  drive  deer  and  herd  sheep,  it  is  ing  to  bind  her  to  him  in  some  possible 
discovered  that  they  are  lazy,  and  ig-  future,  is  himself,  unknown  to  her, 
norant,  and  improvident,  and  dirty.  pIS|fhted  to  a  very  haughty,  very  am- 
And  no  wonder  if  they  be,  under  the  oitious,  verv  beautiful,  very  hes^less 
systematic  tuition  of  his  race,  through  high-bom  fbiglish  ladv,  the  Lady  Ida 
all  its  generations.  If  the  Celt  be  Beaure^d^  only  daughter  of  the  tenth 
behind  tne  age,  and  unequal  to  it,  he  Dukeof  Bnttonberg.  The  young  lady 
is  so  because  ne  has  been  accustomed  and  all  her  lady  menda  look  upcm 
to  a  chief,  and  to  serve  the  caprices  the  two  latter  gentlemen  as  infinitely 
and  rely  on  the  broken  bread  of  a  superior  beings  to  any  whom  they  have 
master — such  a  master  as  has  been  seen  before,  and  she  is  ready  to  many 
unknown  to  the  independent  Saxon  either  of  them  who  asks  her.  Auber, 
for  many  ages.  with  his  Platonism,  has  the  imperti- 
Well,  the  little  maid  Esm^  has  cap-  nence  to  ask  her  to  kiss  him,  and,  on 
tivated  the  hearts  of  three  gentle-  her  refusal,  kisses  her,  to  her  dight 
men,  as  we  have  said.  The  first,  her  but  temporary  indignation;  while  the 
cousin,  loves  her  so  w^ll,  that  peril  of  other,  in  the  midst  of  his  passion,  rides 
life  and  limb  is  nothing  to  please  her  through  ten  mOes  of  moimtain  and 
passing  fanpy  :-^-  moor,  at  midnight,  to  see  her  window. 
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and—auite,  we  presume,  in  accordance  living  pressure;   and,  standing  near 

with  tne  author's  view  of  Highland  her  in  the  darlmess,  whispering  low, 

customs,  which,  in  our  ignoraice,  is  Marchmomm  spokT 

very  strange  to  us— findine  the  hall-  '"Esmd,  Esmel  loved  one!  wake 

door  open,  steps  into  the  lad/s  bed-  and  hear  me!" 

room,  tor  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  *  Her  lips  moved,  but  formed  no  wcMd: 

seeinghowshe  looks  in  herniehtcap:—  they  quivered  oonvidsively.    She  felt 

'Esm^  had  sat  up  late  in  ner  room,  the  blood  mount  to  her  brain,  which 

reading  and  writing,  and  had  fallen  reeled  dizzily.    No  answer  came:  but 

asleep  while  listening  to  the  wailiog  Marchmoram  must  have  known  that 

winds  without,  and  watchinj§^  the  moon  she  heard  him,  for  he  spoke  again  in 

drive  past  before  the  pursuing  stormy  hurried  uigent  tones, 

douds.    The  window  m  her  room  was  *"I  have  come  to  tell  you — ^to  tell 

curtainless,  for  she  alwavs  liked  look-  you  this:  sooner  or  later  I  will  claim 

ing  out  nightly  upon  the  heavens  from  you.      Esmd,    through   all,    thiou^ 

her  pillow  ere  she  fell  asleep.     She  everything,  trust  my  love!    Let  your 

had  Deen  sleeping  for  some  tune;  her  love  be  faithful  and  strong  aa  mine, 

fancy  wandering   wildly  in  dreams,  and  sooner  or  later  I  will  yet  retam 

when  on  a  sudden  she  woke  up — as  to  claim  you.    Be  this  hour,  thiani|^t> 

from   a   strange   inward  impulse—  this  ring,  our  pledge.    Esm^!  Eam^! 

opened  wide  her  eyes,  and,  with  an  teU  me  you  hear  and  believe  ma" 

electric  feeling  of  surprise,  started  *The   voice  that    had   ezeroaed 

into  wakefulness.    What  was  impend-  greater  influence  over  her  than  aug^t 

ing?  what  was  this?    A  chill,  name-  other  on  earth  could  bring  no  answer 

less  feeling  of  awful  uncertainty  crept  now.    Esm^  was  indeed  spell-boond; 

coldly  over  her,  as  if  it  were  a  myste-  for.  almost  ere  he  ceased,  overwrought 

rious  foreboding  of  a  spiritual  pre-  feeling  brought  upon  her  that  weak- 

senoe.  ness  which  she  had  ever  dreaded,  but 

*A11  was  jBtill,  without  and  within:  never   met  before — ^unoonsdousneBs: 

the  midnight  sky  was  overcast    Pre-  she  fainted  silently  away,  and  lay  as 

sently  a  sound  was  heard  beneath  the  one  dead.    At  that  moment  Ishbel,  in 

win4ow;  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  inner  room,  awoke  and  turned 

a  quiet  footfall;  a  step  approached,  restlessly  on  her  pillow;  while  March- 

crushing  the  gravel:  some  one  stood  moram,  with  stealthy  footfall,  quietly 

motionless  beneath  the  window.  Esm^  and  slowly  descended  to  the  hsilndoor. 

Sressed  her  hand  tijght  against  her  *Dawn  was  brealdng  greyly  over 

eart,  to  keep  down  its  bounding  pul-  the  hiUs,  and  tinging  with  pale  blui^ 

ses,  as  feverish  reaction  sent  the  tide  hue  the  red  precipice  of  the  Bona 

of  life  coursing  rapidly  through  her  P&bs,  as  he  loosed  the  horse's  bridle, 

veins:  her  whole  bemg  was  absorbed  in  and  led  it  down  the  river  bank  to 

a  dreamy  breathless  suspense.  Was  it  Esm^s  spring,  beside  the  ruined  old 

real?    What — who  could  it  be?  stone  cross.     He   knelt,  and  dimnk  ' 

*  The  hall-door  creaked  slowly  upon  deeply  there.  A  wooden  ledge  ran 
its  hinges;  a  step  was  heard  slowly  round,  the  rim,  which  Esm^  had  placed 
and  fiimly  ascending  the  stairs:  she  for  kneeling  on  when  she  stooped  to 
heard  breathing  outside  the  door,  and  drink.  He  wrote  upon  it  in  pendl, 
knew  the  lock  would  turn.  Her  eye  '*  Godfrey — Friday  night,"  then  mount- 
dilated,  and  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  ed  and  rode  on." 
became  intense,  as,  in  breathless  si-  *As  Marchmoram  was  leaving  the 
lence,  she  lay  expectant  The  night  house  of  Glenbenrough.  the  figure  <^ 
grew  gloomier;  thick  clouds  obscured  a  woman,  wrapped  ana  hooded  in  a 
the  moonlight;  but  she  could  distin-  large  blue  homespun  cloak,  loomed 
guish  a  shadow  falling  from  the  open-  through  the  early  morning  mist  cm 
ing  door,  and  advancing  almost  in  the  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
centre  of  the  room:  an  awful,  inde-  florh  Mackenria  returning  from  a 
finable  shadow.  It  fell  upon  her  cottage  near  the  larm  of  Phee,  where 
pillow;  it  assumed  material  form.  In  an  old  man  had  died  the  previous  day: 
a  low,  deep,  and  thrilling  murmur,  she  had  been  observing  the  genesnl 
Esm^  heara  her  name.  Her  out-  custom  of  the  country  m  takmg  her 
stretched  arm  was  grasped  with  warm  turn  to  watch  the  midnight  hours  be- 
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side  the  unboned  coffin.     She  was  tak'  Miss  Esm^  an*  put  her  on  repent- 

wending  briskly  homewards  now,  so  anoe  stool!  —  to  see  her  laughing  at 

as  to  be  in  time  to  attend  to  the  early  puir  dumb  dogs  for  yowling,  matin' 

milking  of  the  cows.    As  she  passed  a  scandal  afore  the  meenister!" 

the  house,  her  eye  hastily  glanced  *Dr  Macconochie  waved  his  hand: 

across  the  water,  and  she  instantly  re-  Miss  Christy  was  forward. 

cognised  Marchmoram.  "*I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  in  a 

A  pretty  description,   no    doubt  pompous   half  Celtic-Saxon  accept, 

This  IS  the  r^pect  paid  b^  English  if  Miss  Esm^  Mac  Neil  did  amiss, 

C»ntlemen  to  Highland  ladies  during  she  is  penitentiary!  We  all  do  amiss: 

uie  shootinff  season,  is  it  ?  we  must  all  mend  our  breaches — mend 

We  shall  drop  tne  main  thread  of  ye  your  breaches.** 

the  story  for  a  few  minutes,  to  take  *  **  Ye  need  na  say  yon  to  kilted 

up  some  of  the  smaller  *  strands*  of  lads!**  said  Miss  Chn^jky,  with  a  grin. 

which  it  is  composed.     Hiere  is  a  *Dr  Macconochie  cast  a  glance  of 

host  of  subordinate  characters — High-  severe  rebuke,  and  said,  with  asperity, 

land  lairds,  with  their  wives,  sons,  turning   also  towards  Marchmoram, 

daughters,  and  visiters.    The  descrip-  '*This  is  scandal  and  indecency  too.** 

tion  given  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner-  *  Miss   Christy   reddened   angrily, 

table  of  Glenbenrough,  by  Miss  Esmd  '*  He*s  a  rale  time-server,**  she  mut- 

to  her  admirer,  Mr  Auoer,  will  in-  tered;  and  shortly  afterwards,  as  the 

form  the  reader  respecting  a  few  of  Glenbenrough  party  were  moving  off, 

them;  and  the  process  will  enlighten  she  maliciously  asked,  "  Is't  true  ye*ve 

him  a  little  more  on  Mr  Mackenzie*s  got  a  requisition  to  the  grand  hviag 

views  of  Highland  politeness.  o*  Perth,  Dr  Macconochie  f* 

'  Auber  now  approached  Esm^  who  *  '*  Yes,  Miss  MAcphairson;  the  Lord 

was  seated  by  Miss  Christy  Macpher-  has  called  me.** 

son.    He  bent  low,  and  glancing  from  * "  Weel,  weel,**  she  answered-  drily; 

face  to  fac&  asked  the  name  and  his-  "but  do  vou  ken,  I*m  thiukin ,  if  he 

toiy  of  eacn  individual— Esm^  reply-  had  called  ye  frae  Perth  to  Locknsr 

ing  graphically  in  a  low-pitched  voice,  moke  here,  instead  o*  callin'  ye  frae 

At  last  he  pointed  out  Cfolonel  Stem-  this  to  Perth,  ye  wad  just  never  ha'e 

botham.  let  on  that  ye  heard  him!*'     Then 

'*'That  is  an  old  English  colonel,  with  a  sardonic  laugh  she  bustled  off, 
who  came  from  Strathshielie  vester-  leaving  Dr  Macconochie  confusedly 
day.  His  wife  is  a  cousin  of  Lady  trying  to  "unfurl**  his  umbrella  for 
Mac  Neil's:  but  he  never  was  in  the  Glenbenrough;  who  declined  it,  how- 
Highlands  before.  His  name?  Colo-  ever.* 
nel  Stembotham.*'  Between  love-making,  pleasant  par- 

'  "  Stembotham ! "   shouted   Miss  ties,  and  occasional  spiort,  the  time 

Christy.    "Eb,  losh  me!  his  name  is  passes  very  satisfactorily;  and  as  the 

no  decent!    Whatan*a  name!"    The  tale   progresses,  the  writer  gathers 

colonel  turned  sharply  round.  strength,  and  his  fancy  takes  a  wider 

'  Esm^  could  not  look  up ;  her  lip  sweep.     He  writes  well  in  general — 

quivered;  she  felt  as  though  the  co-  easily  and  gracefully — ^and  speaks  like 

lonel  was  in  danger  of  apoplexy  from  a  man  of  the  world^  except  when 

the  shock:  but  not  a  muscle  bad  moved  he  attempts  to  be  strikingly  graphic, 

in  Aubei^s  face.'  After  leaving  the  first  volume,  the 

.  Miss  Christy  is  one  of  the  oddities  reader  gets  interested  in  the  tale :  and 

of  the  book,  and  may  well  be.    But  apart  from  the  blunders  whicn  we 

she  is  more  like  a  Lowland  fanner's  have  described,  the  writer  shows  a  ca- 

wife  of  the  year  of  grace  1600,  than  padty,  if  not  power,  that  commands 

the  sister  of  a  Highland  laird  of  the  *  a  laige  measure  of  respect    Hie  gilly 

present   diur.     Another  f^impse   of  Ewen  Mackenzie  has  sworn  deadly 

Christy  ana  the  parish  minister,  and  vengeance  on  Marchmoram,  because 

we  have  done  with  her.    The  parish  of  a  blow  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 

minister  is  made  unnecessarily  vulgar,  the  second  for  the  seduction  of  his 

and  stupidly  enough  described  as  ex-  sweetheart,  Jeanie  Cameron— the  real 

oeedinffly  illiterate:—  culprit,  Gupini,  Harold*s  valet,  hav- 

'  **  'Deed,  Dr  Macconochie,  ye  suld  ing  thrown  the  blame  on  Marchmo- 
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Mm  to  screen  himself.  Horh  has  been  was  brought  back  immediately,  bat 

deceived  in  the  same  manner  by  the  her  gipsy  companion  was  never  heard 

Bttne  person,  and  conceives  a  deep  of  again  in  the  neu^bourhood:  and 

hatred  to  the  Englishman.    She  ha!s  education   and    ambition    nadually 

two  other  reasons  for  this  sentiment  effected  a  change  on  Lady  Ida,  and 

— namely,  a  dislike  to  all  EngHshmen  none  knew  of  her  wild  escapade  bat 

who  take  Highland  shootings,  and  to  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  forget 

this  one  in  i^rticular,  for  winning  the  it.     So  her  ladyship  alwavs  ran  a 

affections  of  her  foster-child,  ]&m^,  little  risk  of  meeting  with  certain 

and  supplanting   in  her  heart   her  unpleasant  souvenirs;  and  this  was 

other  foster-child.  Normal     While  one  of  them.    But  her  day's  troubles 

the  Englishmen  ure  making  love  at  did  not  end  here.     She  has  not  gone 

Glenbenrough,  and  Floih  is  doing  her  far,  when  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 

\)Ge^,  to  counteract  their  influence,  and  maniac,  named  Angus  N'Ort,  or  Angus 

ooUect  proof  of  Marchmoram*s  cul-  of  the  Hammer — who  mistakes  her 

pabiUty  with  her  son's  betrothed,  an-  for  one  of  the  devil's  angels  with  whom 

other  personage  appears  on  the  scene,  he  is  in  pen)etual  conflict,  and  attempts 

viz..  Lady  I<£i  Beauregard.     By  an  to  throw  her  over  a  precipice.    Very 

accident  to  the  travemng-coacn  in  providentially  he  is  ImockQd  down  in 

which  she  and  her  father  are  proceed-  the  nick  of  time,  and  bound  hand  and 

ing  over  a  rude  Hkhland  road,  this  foot,  by  Normal  Mac  Alistair.    These 

lofty,  high-bom  lacfy  is  induced  to  are  adventures  enow  in  one  day— in  a 

take  a  walk  along  a  footpath  alone,  walk  of  a  imle  long— even  for  a  duke's 

and  in  the  course  thereof  she  comes  daughter.    According  to  all  the  rules 

on  a  couple  of  lovers,  'a  young  man  of  use  and  wont.  Lady  Ida  ousht  to 

and  a  Highland  shepherd-maid,  their  have  requited  this  service  by  ndling 

arms  entwined  around  each  other,  and  in  love  with  her  deliverer.    But  she 

partly  concealed  from  her  by  the  wild  is  too  discreet  for  that     She  is  a  cool, 

noneysuckles  and  tangled  brier:' —  calculating  persona^  and  expresses  a 

*  She  advanced  with  averted  look;  hope  in  her  own  mind  that  she  may 
yet,  as  if  impelled  by  some  fasdna-  never  see  the  younc  Highlander  again 
tion,  cast  a  momentary  glanoe  at  the  under  the  sun.  She  meets  Mardi- 
lovers.  Had  an  adder  sprung  up  at  moram,  and  there  is  a  wonderfully 
her  feet,  had  the  rock  beneath  her  pKDlite,  distant,  deferential  sort  of  in- 
opened  a  flery  gulf;  had  her  heart  timacy  between  the  two,  that  nobody 
been  paralysed  for  an  instant,  the  understands— till  it  turns  outthat  they 
M^ony  of  her  expression— her  dumb,  are  to  be  married  one  of  these  days, 
ffhastly  attempt  to  escape  the  sight  according  to  the  belief  of  the  gentle* 
before  her — could  not  have  been  more  man,  although,  according  to  the  inten- 
horrifyinjg.  That  cold,  impassible  face  tion  of  the  lady,  the  whofe  is  a  mere  po- 
was  white  and  spectral;  the  eyes  litical  bait  to  lure  Marchmoram — who, 
fiercely  slared,  like  a  tiger's  at  bay;  as  we  have  said,  is  understood  to  be  a 
the  thm  lips  were  drawn  convulsively :  very  ambitious  and  very  able  man—  to 
the  low,  Greek  brow  was  shriveUea  her  father's  side  in  politics.  Lady  Ida  is 
up  beneath  the  hair;  and  her  trem-  not  a  manying  lady.  Miss  Esm^  and 
bung  fingers  grasped  the  rock  for  sup-  Florh  discover  the  secret  of  March- 
port/  moram's  internal  conflict  between  love 

This  was  a  somewhat  extraordinary  and  ambition,  on  the  same  night  in 
proceeding  for  the  daughter  of  an  which  they  leam  that  Gupini  luid  not 
English  ouke  on  a  Highland  moor.  Marchmoram  was  the  destroyer  of 
But  I^y  Ida  had  been  left  by  her  Jeanie  Cameron.  They  hearse  latter 
father  in  her  girlish  days  to  the  guar-  circumstance  from  Jeanie's  lips  on 
dianship  of  an  old  nurse,  and  the  com-  *  her  death-bed,  and  the  former  by  the 
panionsnip  of  the  old  nurse's  niece,  unusual  process  of  listening  at  the 
wha  being  of  gipsy  blood,  was  not  window  of  the  Dreumah  drawing- 
likely  to  assist  in  fostering  very  rigid  room,  where  Florh  takes  Esm^  and 
ideas  of  propriety,  and  the  conse-  fixeener,  without informinffher where- 
quenoe  had  oeen,  that  both  the  fore,  till  she  is  rooted  to  the  spot  bv 
young  persons  eloped  one  dav  with  a  the  cruel  disclosures.  Ewen  is  still 
couple  of  young  men.    Her  ladyship  panting  for  revenge  against  his  ima- 
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^ned  rival     Miss  Eeond  having  Io?t       *  It  was  an  unusual  sound  at  that 

sight  of  her  foster-mother,  who  had  hour,  and,  forgetting  it  was  not  ye? 

gone  for  the  father  of  the  poor  dying  August,  he  thought  of  poachers  after 

girl,  sets  out  alone  at  night,  on  her  the  grouse.    He  sat  up,  and  listened; 

pony,  to  return  home  by  tne  Bona  all  was  utterly  still,  so  he  lay  down 

Pass,  a  narrow  x>ath  along  the  face  of  a  again,  and  thought  whether  he  should 

precipice,  and  there  occurs  the  first  get  up  or  not    His  determination  yet 

catastrophe  of  the  tale: —  wavered,   when  suddenly  an   awul 

*  It  was  dark,  for  the  moon  had  set,  sound  burst  upon  his  ear— the  yell  of 
and  Esm^  tied  the  bridle  to  the  pom-  a  human  being  in  agony.  The  shrieks 
mel  of  the  saddle,  knowing  it  was  best  echoed  faster  and  louder,  as,  borne  on 
to  leave  her  pony's  footing  wholly  the  western  breeze,  they  came  nearer 
unassisted.  She  sat  with  her  hanos  to  the  house.  Glenbenrough  leaped 
clasped  upon  her  knee,  and  eyes  avert-  up,  and  threw  the  window  open;  and, 
ed  firom  the  shadowy  scene  around,  thoui^h  a  strong-nerved  man,  the  sweat 
when  a  slight  sound  roused  her  atten-  stood  on  his  brow,  so  fearful  was  that 
tion.  and  she  started,  as  a  man  sud-  shrieking !  Ere  he  had  time  to  slip 
den^  rose  from  the  path  before  her.  on  his  shoes,  a  step  came  rushing  past 

*  His  lighted  cigar  showed  her  the  upon  the  gravely  and  the  next  moment 
swarthy  features  of  the  Italian,  Gu-  Ewen  Mackenzie  had  dashed  himself 
pini,  his  white  teeth  gleaming,  as,  po-  against  the  sill  of  the  open  window, 
litely  saluting  her,  he  laid  his  nand  on  *  Never  did  pale  midnight  moon  look 
the  pony.  He  spoke  in  alow,  rapid  down  on  mortal  face  more  ghastly  with 
tone,  and  she  scarcely  knew  wnat  he  horror :  worn  and  attenuated  with 
said,  except  that  he  hoped  to  get  a  three  days',  fasting  on  the  hills,  the 
bed  at  GienbenrouglL  as  he  was  re-  long  red  hair  hanging  wildly  matted 
turning  from  Ijochandnu,  where  he  had  round  it,  and  the  crey  starting  eves 
foimd  the  cottage  locked,  and  no  one  glaring  blindingly  through  blood  that 
within.  He  'v^ked  by  the  pony's  streamed  from  his  temple,  which  he 
head  on  the  side  next  the  precipice,  had  struck  against  some  tree  or  rock 
Esm^  keeping  silence.  They  were  in  his  headlong  speed.  With  a  cnr  of 
slowly  rounding  the  pass — another  agonised  despair,  he  flung  himself  al- 
step,  and  they  would  be  on  the  broad  most  upon  the  appalled  Glenbenrough, 
surface  of  the  hill  —  when  a  voice  exclaiming,  "Help!  help!  I  have  shot 
shouted  from  the  height  above,  sound-  her  I  Your  daughter's  aown  the  Bona 
ing  almost  in  their  ears, "  Dioghaltas ! "  Pass  1 " ' 

It  was  instantaneously  followed  bv       This  is  well  told.   We  were  afraid,  as 

a  sharp  report,  which  shook  the  mid-  the  close  of  the  tale  was  so  near,  and 

night  air.    The  pony  bounded  madly  as  Norah  was  married  to  Basil  Harold, 

forward,  gave  one  wild  plunge,  and  and  Normal  Mac  Alistair  very  likely 

it,  Esm^  and  the  valet,  were  seen  no  to  get  married  to  a  young  Welsh  lady, 

more!  the  daughter  of  a  British  consul  in  a 

*  *           *           ♦     .      ♦  Spanish  town,  that  poor  little  passion- 
*Glenbenroughwas  lying  awake;  he  ate  Miss  Esm^  was  sacrificed,  after 

often  did  so:  it  is  a  habit  with  men  her  dis^pointment,  although  in  ex- 

who  have  led  very  active  lives,  when  oeeding  bad  companv.    The  oad  com- 

they  reach  his  ase.    He  was  lying  pany  was  a  source  of  some  hope.   Gu- 

thinking  of  his  three  daughters — of  pini  was  veiy  properiy  sent  to  his  ac- 

his  Norah,  so  happily  marriS;  of  little  count  with  the  soul  of  the  poor  girl 

Ishbel,  growing  up  the  delight  of  his  whom  he  had  ruined;  but  why  pretty 

eyes;  and  of  his  oright,  sunny  f^m^  little  Miss  Esm^  with  her  erratic, 

whose  youthful  promise  ripened  daily  oometary  ways  ?    She  was  too  willing 

in  advancing  womanhood.    Would  the  to  fall  in  love  with  three  gentlemen  at 

fate  of  these  two  dawn  bright   as  once,  to  break  her  heart  for  any  one  of 

Norah's  ?    If  so,  then  would  nis  old  them  in  particular.     So  Miss  Esm^ 

ace,  indeed,  go  triply  gQded  down,  was  not  killed,  after  all,  but  found 

Tnese  sweet  musings  were  rudely  dis-  bleeding  on  the  path  a  few  minutes 

pelled  by  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  after  her  fall  by  her  foster-mother, 

dischaigedinthedirectioiLoftheBoua  Florh,  and  given  up  to  her  father, 

Pass.  after  a  little  variety,  in  the  way  of  a 
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page  or  80,  representing  an  hour  or  two  entrance-ball  of  Glenbenroogh;  her 
devoted  to  the  general  distress.  hair  had  turned  grey,  and  the  lijies  on 
•  So  Mr  Marchmoram  sets  married,  her  face  were  marked  stronger  by  flrief 
and  Mr  Auber  is  haunted  through  life  and  care.  As  Marchmoram  with  buind 
by  a  black-eved  Italian  woman,  who  voice  accosted  her,  and  offered  her  a 
turns  out  to  be  Bella  Norris,  the  g^psy  chair,  she  drew  herself  stiffly  up,  and 
companion  of  the  Lady  Ida.  But  the  replied,  in  quick  accent,  "  AneiL 
polite  Mr  Auber  never  gives  his  friend  She  slowly  surveyed  the  splendid 
to  understand  for  one  moment  that  he  room  (would  it  not  be  a  picture  to 
and  some  unknown  early  companion  take  back?),  and  observed  all  the  mag- 
had  robbed  the  ducal  palace  of  Britton-  nifioence  and  wealth  displayed  in  the 
berff  of  the  two  youne  occupants  some  furniture  and  ornaments.  Between 
half -score  years  before.  However,  the  centre  windows,  hung  with  rich 
Esm^s  foster-mother,  Florh,  who  had,  draperies  of  purple  and  gold,  was  a 
in  her  attempts  to  inculpate  March-  portrait,  painted  in  oil,  of  Lady  Ida, 
moram  in  Jeanie  Cameron's  case,  ^ot  m  her  drawing-room  train  and  pmmeB, 
many  of  Gupini*s  secrets  out  of  mm,  and  with  a  colour  on  the  cheek  which 
was  not  so  considerately  delicate: —  was  wanting  in  the  original    Florh 

*  On  the  morning  after  the  wedding,  turned  her  keen  grey  eyes  alternately 
and  the  arrival  of  the  "happjr  couple^"  from  this  picture  to  the  bridegroom 
at  his  coimtry  seat,  about  tmrty  miles  before  her. 

from  London,  Marchmoram  sat  alone  *Mr  Marchmoram  did  not  sit  down, 

at  breakfast;  Lady  Ida  had  not  made  but  he  spoke  courteouslv. 

her  appearance  yet,  and  would  not,  *  "I  hope  all  the  famuy  of  Glenben- 

perhaps,  for  some  hours.    He  sat  at  a  rough  are  well?" 

table  luxuriously  spread,  but  his  ap-  *  Yes,  sir,  they  are  weeL" 

petite  seemed  cloyed,  ana  he  was  evi-  '"Are  they  all  at  home  at  present!** 

dently  in  one  of  his  absent  moods.   A  '"No,  sir;  that  bad  accident  sent 

powdered  footman  had  addressed  him  them  away  for  a  time  to  a  healthier 

twice  ere  he  turned  round  to  ask,  place." 

rather  sharply,  what  the  man  wanted.  ' "  Ah !  I  hope  there  have  been  no 

The  reply  was  strange:  a  peasant  wo-  lasting  bad   effects?"   Marchmoram 

man,  peculiarly  dresse(L  wno  said  she  said,  his  lip  twitchine  a  Httle. 

was  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  '"No,  su:;  Miss  Esmd  is  nigh  as 

was  most  troublesomely  anxious  to  see  strong  and  weel  as  ever." 

him;  her  name  was  florh  Mackenzie.  '  Then  with  a  wond^ul  look  of  self- 

'  Marchmoram  desired  the  man  to  possession,  and  an  indescribable  tone 

show  her  up,  and  then  he  rose  from  of  concentration,  Florh  looked  steadily 

his  seat    His  cheek  flushed,  and  a  at  him,  and  said,  "Mr  Marchmoram, 

rush  of  ideas  passed  through  his  braiiL  I  ha*e  come  up  frae  Lochandhu,  a 

Had  Esmd  sent  a  message  to  him  lang  gait — ^but  I  ha'e  thou^jht  little  o*t 

through   her   foster-mother?     Was  —jist  to  ha'e  this  word  wi' you.    Ye 

there  any  dying  call  to  Glenbenrough?  were  very  intimate  at  Glenbenroiu^; 

He  drank  hastily  a  glass  of  water,  as  perhaps  for  that  sake  ye'll  hear  it  one 

the  door  was  tnrown  open,  and  he  me  noo?" 

heard  the  firm  step  of  me  Highland  *  He  bowed,  and  msped  firmly  the 

woman  advancing.  back  of  the  chair;  she  went  on. 

'  Florh  wore  her  Highland  clanking  ' "  Ye  ken  how  that  Italian  lad  was 

brogues,  and  her  shepnerd  plaid  was  shot  on  the  Bona  F&ss  by  my  Ewen, 

thrown  over  her  shoulders  and  head,  in  a  mistake  for  you.    He  had  made 

As  the  footman  ushered  her  in,  he  put  my  Ewen  beUeve  that  it  was  you  wha 

a  pocket-handerchief  to  his  nose:  the  had  ruined  the  lassie,  Jeanie  Came- 

peaty  smoke  flavour  from  Florh*8  plaid  ron;  and  he  had  contrived  to  deceive 

was  teo  strong  for  his  delicate  senses;  mysel'  as  weel  as  Ewen  in  that,  Mr 

but  to  Marchmoram  it  came  as  per-  Mlarchmoram.    Weel,  this  Italian  lad 

fume  fresh  from  the  hills,  and  carried  was  very  intimate  wi*  me:  he  had 

his  memory  instantcmeously  back  to  made  himsel'  ni^h  as  a  son  to  me:  for 

the  Hi^^ilands.  he  was  clever,  ne  was  deep,  ana  he 

*  Florh  looked  much  older  than  when  was  restless-mmded    He  needed  aye 
she  had  last  curtsied  to  him  in  the  to  ha'e  the  occupation  baith  o*  love 
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mn*  o'  firiendshit^  an'  he  saooeeded  was  nearer  to  her  in  blood,  bat  she 

in  playin*  the  first  wi*  my  £wen*8  strove  no  for  her  as  she  did  for  this 

lassie,  and  in  gi'ein'  the  iMt  to  me.  ane;  she  let  her  sa  but  she  got  this 

He  liad  few  secrets  frae  me;  an'  lat-  ane  back.  She  had  been  a  week  away, 
terly  I  contrived  to  read  some  that  he       *  **  Gupini  left  the  country;  na  for 

didna  quite  wish  to  gi'e  up  to  me.  He  bribe  or  threat,  but  he  jist  went  awa' 

had  had  a  strange,  wild  Me  o't  a'the-  himsel'.   An'  later,  when  he  returned, 

gither,  an'  mony  a  strange,  dark  ad-  he  was  ever  fearful  o'  meeting  her 

venture.  ^equallv  wi'  hersel',  I  suppose):  for 

*"I  want  now  just  to  tell  ae  little  ne  had  a  notion  that  she  had  such 

bit  o'  his  life  to  ye.    Ha'e  patience,  high  freends,  an'  was  so  high  hersel', 

ha'e  patience,  far  ye'll  find  out  most  that  they  would  put  him  out  o'  the 

wondrously  at  the  end  how  it  affects  way,  for  fear  o'  the  auld  time  comin' 

ye;  listen  quietly,  Mr  Marchmoram,  oot 
to  every  word  o't  *  "He  never  forgot  that  time  in  his 

'"Nigh  ten  years  ago  now,  Gupini  heart,  though;  an'  he  never  parted 

was  in  England,  travelling  with   a  wi'  some  bonny  tokens,  an*  a  lovin', 

group   of  strolling  playactors.     He  childish  letter,  that  he  had  got  frae 

was  an  Italian  gentleman's  son,  I  be-  her."    Here  Florh  fumbled  with  her 

lieve;  an'  he  had  gude  blood  in  his  hand  under  the  folds  of  her  plaid  as 

veins,  an'  he   had  gude  education,  she  spoka    "Ane  or  twa  he  did  si'e 

too,  an'  he  lo'ed  poe^.    But  he  aft  to  Jeanie  Cameron;  I  got  them  frae 

told  me  how  deeviliy  was  naturally  her ;  but  these  twa  I  took  mysel'  frae 

bom  in  him,  an'  how  he  had  rin  awa ,  aff  his  dead  body.    Will  I  show  them 

when  a  mere  bairn,  frae  strict  guar-  t'  ve  f 

dians,  an'  how  he  always  pleasured         The  expression  of  Marchmoram's 

himself  gail]^  through  the  world.  Weel,  face  had  oeen  latterly  startlin^^ :  a 

he  was  acting  through  the  country,  stony  stare  was  in  the  eye,  and  his  lip 

when  fate  drew  him  an'  the  rest  to  an  quivered  now  and  then  convulsively. 

English  toun,  near  which  there  was  More  terrible  was  his  suspense  tlum 

a  grand  old  castle;  an'  twa  young  girls  poor  Esmd's  that  night  at  Dreumah 

leeved  in  it  nearly  their  lane:  the  ane  Lodge, 
was  a  humble  friend  to  the  ither.  *  '^h,  what  a  high-born,  high-titled 

'  '*  That  was  a  grand  simmer  place;  ladv  ye  ha'e  got !    Ye  ha'e  made  a 

there  was  a  park,  with  avenues  of  oak,  high  marriage,  an'  taken  the  highest 

an'  grasffjr  glades,  an'  rich  flower-gar-  branch  on  the  tree;  but,  Mr  Maxch- 

densj  an  (]^uieL  slow-rinnin^  waters,  moram "  (here  Florh  burst  into  a  loud 

Oupini  easily  cumbed  the  high  walls  discordant  laugh),  "  I  must  show  it  ye 

o'  tiie  deer  parl^  an'  he  met  the  twa  rotten  an'  black  to  the  core,  crumbling 

youn^  girls.    He  had  a  friend,  a  wild  into  ashes  in  the  hand  o'  the  poor,  lone 

Rngliah  lad,  an'  he  foregathered  wi'  Hieland  wife,     hook  here !     On  my 

the  ane  that  was  no  a  lady;  an'  Gupini  veritable  conscience,  I  believe  that 

Sot  the  other  to  listen  to  him,  while  Gupini,  the  Italian  valet,  seducer  o' 
e  taught  her  Italian  poetry.    They  Jeanie  Cameron,  travellin'  plavactor. 
talked  o'  love  under  the  simmer  moon-  was  also  the  early  an'  secret  love  o 
light  nights,  an',  they  rambled  through  the  Lady  Ida  Beaure^^anL  your  pre- 
ffreen  woods  without,  an'  through  lonff  sent  prood,  spotless  bnde ! 
deserted  rooms  an'  wings  o'  the  grand       *Aiid  she  threw  upon  the  table  a 
old  hoose  within.    I  needna  stop  to  small  glittering  locket,  with  the  name 
explain  to  ye  that  which  is  nature,  of  Ida  en^rav^  on  it,  and  an  old  let- 
Was  there  never  an  untaught  lassie  ter,  folded  square,  and  worn  at  the 
glamoured  1  an'  hasna  a  man's  pas-  ed^es  with  handling, 
sionate  eye  afore  this  won  return  frae         Marchmoram's  look  was  fearful; 
the  highest  lady  in  the  land?  with  kindling  eyes,  lips  compressed, 
* "  One  night  the  girls  were  missing;  clenching  the  arm  of  his  chair,  for  a 
and  who  went  in  pursuit  but  an  old,  moment  ne  stood  dumb,  fiercely  glar- 
fraiL  loving  nurs&  a  woman  older  than  ing  on  her;  but  at  lastl  with  almost 
me,  but  as  fond  o  her  bairn  a»I  now  a  yell,  he  exclaimed,  ''Devil!  witch  ! 
prove  mysel'  to  be  o'  mine;  and  sh^  it's  a  damnable  lie  I 
naled  back  Gupini's  ane.    The  other       'She  bent  forward  her  face,  and. 
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with  an  expression  in  it  like  the  sly  sketches,  and  most  of  the  charactem 
cruelty  of  flie  fox,  she  said,  "Prove  are  drawn  in  dashing  outlines,  witii 
it !  Read  3^n  letter;  compare  the  fine  unmistakeable  individuality.  But 
hair  in  the  locket;  and  then  look  in  throughout  there  is  that  tone  of  false 
vour  bonny  leddy's  face,  when  ye  ask  sentiment,  and  that  tendency  to  take 
her  if  she  still  minds  Carlo  Gupini !  '*  hold  of  the  purely  picturesque  portion 
Then,  with  shriekine  fury,  she  shrillv  of  Highlana  customs,  whi<£  is  out  too 
mocked  and  twitted  nin^  in  her  wild,  often  found  to  prevail  among  the  off- 
keen  flow  of  broken  English.  "  Ye  shoots  of  the  Celtic  stock,  who  delight 
suld  come  back  to  Glenbenrough,  Mr  in  tricking  themselves  and  their  ooun- 
Marchmoram.  It's  true  ve*re  goin'  to  trymen  out  in  the  merely  theatrical 
Italy,  and  the  Lady  Ida  will  ha'e  'properties*  of  the  past  There  is  onlv 
plenl^  to  think  on  there  o'  her  first  one  admirable  character  in  the  book 
meetmg  wi' the  Italian  *mong  the  oaks  — a  poor  shepherd,  who  dies  among 
and  dells  o'  England.  But  tak*  her  the  snow.  And  he,  poor  fellow,  is  little 
back  to  Glenbenrough,  an'  let  her  baud  cared  for  by  his  mother,  or  bv  any  one 
the  rightsome  wake  o*er  her  first  love's  else,  till  his  loss  discloses  his  value 
unwept  grave !  She  may  there  gae  — ^for  no  reason  that  we  can  see.  un- 
out  nightly  to  greet  o*er  his  lonely  less  it  be  that  he  is  a  hard-workine, 
burial-place."  faithful  man,  who  does  not  care  much 

*He   rushed   forward,    swept   the  about  dancing,  drinking,  and  Highland 

tokens  from  the  table,  and,  treading  sports.    If  we  take  the  author  of  this 

them  under-foot  stamped  them  into  tale  for  our  guide,  field-sports  all  dav, 

pieces,  grinding  ids  teeth  as  he  did  so.  and  dancing  all  night,  are  the  only 

Begone !"  he  fiercejv  said.  employments  of  Highland  centlemen, 

'"Ay,  ril  go/*  Florh  replied,  re-  witn  the  exception  of  hara  drinking; 

treating  slowly  backwards.    "  I  now  and  on  his  theory,  or  at  least  the 

ha'e  done  my  duty;   which  was  to  theory  to  be  inferred  from  his  story, 

show  ye  your  true  choice.    My  fair  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Sassenach 

rejected   lily   but   droops  her  head  shines  to  advantage  among  tiie  native 

awhile;  she  U  yet  hold  it  up  erect  as  gentry.     But  we  doubt,  indeed  we 

ever,  an'  as  lovely.    Your  stately  fox-  might  rather  say  we  deny,  the  truth 

glove  is  poisonous  in  the  heart:  it  was  of  the  descriptions,  and  the  morale 

blighted  ere  you  took  it*'  which   they  suggest.      His  descrip- 

He  seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm,  tions  of  the  common  people  are  as 

and  dragged  her  forcibly  back  a  step,  untrue.     He  makes  them  rude  and 

Pride  and  rage  trembled  for  mastery  churlish;  whereas  they  are  poHte,  in 

in  his  face.  many  respects,  some  think,  even  to 

*  "Woman,  tell  me  what  bribe  will  subserviency.    He  makes  a  Highland 

secure  your  silence  1"  gentleman  go  out  to  a  hill-side  at 

'"None,"  she  replied,  with  a  look  night  in  the  shape  of  a*  sheeted  ghost,' 

of  withering  scorn:  "what  use  ha'e  to  frighten  his  three  young  daugh- 

I  o'  your  siUer  1    Til  speak  nae  mair  ters;  whereas,  even  were  any  Hi^- 

than  yon  dead  man  will    Ye  ha'e  na  land  father  so  disposed  to  give  way  to 

married  my  bairn,  an'  your  disgrace  a  boyish  whim,  the  very  tendencies  of 

signifies  noo  nae  mair  to  me  than  ^our  the*people  to  a  belief  in  the  supema- 

happiness  would.    I  ha'e  nae  mair  on  tural  would  prevent  such  an  escapade — 

earth  to  do  wi'  je.  Live,  an*  be  prood  the  more  especially  in  this  case,  as  one 

o'  your  leddy."  of  theyoung  ladies  is  invariably  warned 

'^  And   she   quitted   the  room,  as  hy  dreams  m  her  difficulties,  and  has  a 

Marchmoram,  with  a  groan,  sank  into  wise  woman,  in  the  shape  of  her  foe- 

his  seat'  ter-mother,  to  interpret  them.    But 

This  is  effective  enough,  certainly.  A  enough,  llie  author  is  a  clever  writer, 

piece  of  pleasant  news  &r  a  bridegroom  and  has  the  material  in  him  to  make 

on  the  morning  after  his  marriage.  a  good  novelist  We  have  found  fault 

The  tale  closes  with  the  marriage  of  verv  unsparingly  with  what  is  untrue, 
MIbs  Esm^  to  her  Highland  lover  after  and  with  the  inclination  to  hold  up 
aH  In  the  course  of  it  there  are  the  merely  theatrical  side  of  the  High- 
many  striking  passages.  The  descrip-  lands.  Bat  the  tale  is  in  many  re- 
tions  are  occasionaOy  bold,  vigorous  spects  interesting,  in  some  not  desti- 
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tttte  of  power,  and  in  all,  with  the  ex-  of  sport.  But  happily  there  lies  more 
ceptions  mentioned,  cleverly  managed,  worth  and  nobility  of  character  in 
A  picturesque  People  are  generally  a  these  straths  than  either  the  one  or 
useless  people.  They  suit  artists,  the  other  appears  to  have  dreamed  of. 
They  give  the  easiest  duaro-scuro  The  Highland  character  is  not  all  tar- 
effects.  Spain  and  Italy  afford  ample  tan.  There  is  a  mighty  power  of 
materials  for  the  melodramatic  on  can-  fyauch  and  hodden-grey  at  the  bottom 
vas  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  The  of  it  It  is  not  all  mere  red,  and 
Highlands  seem  to  suggest  nothing  green,  and  blue.  Nor  does  eveiy  one 
beyond  landscapes  and  red-deer,  with  look  at  it  merely  through  a  prism, 
gillies  in  tartan  thrown  in  by  way  of  and  smirk  and  smile  over  the  colours 
making  up  the  picture.  The  noyelist  with  which  the  jNiltriest  thing  in  crea- 
seems  inclined  to  make  up  for  the  tion  may  be  invested  by  a  bit  of  glass, 
oversight,  which  is  perhaps  occasioned  Eveiy  one  does  not  look  on  Highland 
by  the  I^glish  purchasers  of  artistic  customs  and  ways  as  so  many  haber- 
wares  seemg  no  more  reason  whj  dasheiy  developments  of  the  tartan; 
Hifi^dand  peasants  should  adorn  their  and  we  thank  Qod  for  it,  or  poor 
walk,  than  why  they  should  encum-  would  the  hope  be  for  the  Highland 
ber  the  glens  beyond  the  requirements  people. 


A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SEASIDE 

Dear  Mr  Editor, — I  must  say,  it  is  select  circle  of  principally  female  ac- 
really  too  bad;  and  things  are  getting  quaintances  —  which  makes  it  very 
to  that  pass,  with  the  march  ofiiUd-  pleasant  and  independent  We  go 
lectj  the  proqress  of  education^  and  long  walks,  unattended  (uTnencum- 
all  that  (whicn  candidates  at  elections  beredj  I  might  say,  did  I  not  remem- 
are  always  talking  about),  that  in  a  ber  U>  whcm  I  am  writing)  by  any 
little  time  we  shidfnot  know  what  to  gentlemen  above  the  age  of  nine  years, 
do  with  the  lower  orders,  Pve  seen  My  friend  Mrs  Jones's  diar  litUe  hays 
it  coming  on  for  some  time.  Mv  maid  are  too  young  to  quiz  us^  or  inter- 
reads  LonqfeUaufs  poetry;  ana  asked  fere  in  any  way  with  our  amusements, 
me  (the  other  ni^t,  as  she  was  curl-  So  we  *run  wild,*  as  dear  Mrs  Jonea 
ing  my  hair),  wKai  I  thought  of  Mr  says;  and  certainty  ve  have  had  great 

Sand's  novels?    Besides  that but  erffoymenthere.    Last  week  we  had  a 

there  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances,  pic-nie  to  some  beautiful  sands  about 

Similar  ones  must  occur  m  every  ofnis  nine  miles  off.    We  went  in  a  waggon 

experience.    I  will  proceed  at  once  to  (without  springs),  sitting  in  two  rows, 

tell  you  the  last  climax  at  which  our  back  to  back,  on  lona  forms.    But 

grievances  have  arrived.    Of  course  you  know,  dear  Mr  Emtor,  it  was  at 

we  aU  know  that  cases  have  been  the  sea^siae.    Well,  a  very  delightful 

known  of  poor  and  low  persons  be-  party  it  was;  and  I  even  lik^  the 

coming  greal  poets.    But,  because  of  jolting,  though  my  sister  Julia  de- 

this,  is  every  poor  person  to  begin  to  clarea  it  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were 

write  poetry  ?    On  the  oontrarf ,  is  it  a  sack  of  potatoes.    As  for  the  ttfog^ 

not  an  accomplishment  which,  f^  aoner,  I  remember  Mrs  Jones  saying; 

obviotis  reasons,  should  be  confined  he  had  very  civilly  offered  to  take  us,, 

(unless  under  very  exceptional  circuif^  instead  of  our  gomg  in  little  donkey-^ 

stances)  to  the  educated  and  refined?  ixtrts  (the  only  available  vehides  in 

Yet  you  may  rely  on  what  I  say:  this  out-of-the^y  plaee);  but  as  for 

the  infection  is   spreading  rapidly  noticing  the  man,  X  never  did,  and 

among   the    infenor    classes.     Will  never  thought  about  bom,  either  wheik 

you  l^lieve  it?  —^    But  you  shall  he  was  dnviug  us,  or  when  he  was 

hear.  helping  to  spread  the  eatables  on  the 

I  am  staying  at  the  sea-side,  eigoy-  dear  delicious  sands  when  we  got  to 

ing  its  pure  delights  in  the  midst  of  a  the  place.    And  there  we  were— be- 
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lieving  ouraelves  bo  free  and  indepen-  but  the  meUingy  of  the  impertinent 

denJt;  and  all  the  time  the  Argtie-eyee  fellow.    You  will  not  fail  to  reznaric 

of  this  man  upon  ub;  and  ma  hold  ita  odious  incorrectneBSy  likewise  /aim 

and  presumptions  brain  even  daring  grammar  in  many  places,  provinff  the 

to  conceiye  the  idea  of  putting  us  uttor  and  benighted  ignorance  of  the 

down  in  pen  and  ink  !  creature.  As  for  the  insolent  criticism 

I  really  find  it  impossible  to  express  upon  our  party  (after  we  had  sab- 
further  mv  feelings  on  this  subject.    I  scribed  a  hdnwime  sum  for  him,  too 

will  let  the  subjoined  copy  of  verses  but  the  heartless,  unfeeling  in j^xar 

tpeakfor  themeelves.  It  matters  Ut-  titude  of  some  people  is  ft^yoiufoe/t^^, 
tie  by  what  fortunate  or  unfortunate  and  the  absurd  remarks  the  person 
diance  I  happened  to  become  poe-  makes — I  cannot  trust  myself  to  al- 
sessed  of  them.  Read — read,  dear  ludetothem. 
Mr  Editor,  and  then  say  if  we  are  not  Hoping  for  your  sympathy  and  pow- 
treading  on  the  very  verge  of  a  vol-  erful  aid  towards  the  prevention  of 
cano  tluit  threatens  to  engulf  us  all  the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities,  be- 
in  \\a  fiery  jaws  I  lieve  me  to  remain,  yours, 

I  have  copied  not  only  the  words,  PsisoiLLit. 


niSOBIFTIY  POIM  ON  A  BESUNT  BGSCUBSHUN. 

Toosday  last  as  erer  wos.  Missus  Jones  she  cum  to  me 
And  *  We're  goin  to  av  a  pik-nik  to  Witsun  Bay,*  ses  she — 
They  wos-  goin  to  av  donkey  karts,  wich  cause  a  deal  of  fa^cging 
So  i  ups  and  sed  to  Missus  Jones,  ide  take  em  in  my  wagging. 

Nex  momin  werry  hurly— surety  *twas  spesshul  wether — 
I  loox  arter  my  osses,  and  i  tys  the  forms  together — 
And  the  ampers  they  wos  brort  with  the  wittles  and  the  wine — 
As  the  fashn  is  at  pik-niks  the  perwishons  to  combine. 

Then  the  ladiz  they  cum  up — sum  wos  pooty,  sum  wos  not — 
And  they  hurfed  and  torkea  prod^jous,  and  upon  the  forms  they  got — 
For  the  loaning  of  the  wag^g  they  wos  much  erbUged  to  me — 
*  Lor!  Fm  sure  ito  werry  kmd  o*  yon,*  quite  plite,  ses  2  or  3. 

Well  you  shood  ha  seen  us  start—at  a  werry  desunt  pace 
AU  the  bewty  and«the  fashn  was  kerlected  of  the  place — 
We  wos  hateen,  inkloodin  of  the  little  boize  and  me. 
Ten  ladiz  and  nate  jentlemen  as  rite  as  rite  cood  be. 

Up  that  deeprit  iU  we  tugged  that  ledes  by  Treffle  Farm — 
rd  three  osses  in  the  teme,  so  we  didn't  take  no  arm, 
And  the  ladiz— bless  their  arts ! — made  such  larfin  and  such  fun, 
I  really  wos  quite  sorry  when  the  jumey  it  was  dun. 

But  on  the  medder  slope  that  gose  down  to  Milbrook 
The  ladiz  they  got  down  and  the  baskits  out  wos  took. 
And  too  and  too  together  off  they  went  so  wild  and  free 
(Hie  ladiz — ^not  the  baskite— the  sens  is  ment  to  be) 
Adown  the  medder  slope  to  the  rox  and  to  the  C. 

The  tide  it  ad  gone  hout— I  ses  to  Jiun,  *  like  us* — 

(^e's  a  wenr  nice  voung  woman  as  is  Missus  Jones's  nus)— 

llie  rox  stood  up  like  jyants  about  the  shining  sand. 

And  tiie  sea-weze  and  uie  shels  and  all  wos  jis  like  phaiiy-land. 

Along  the  smooth  wite  sanz  we  went  upon  our  way, 
A  loddng  for  a  shaidy  plase  where  we  the  doth  oood  Ii^; 
And  soon  we  found  one  out,  with  myjeetik  rox  close  by, 
*TwaB  quite  a  ham-py-theaytre  I  heerd  one  lady  ay. 
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So  we  there  unpakt  the  baskits  and  took  out  the  py  and  am. 
The  chickiiig  and  the  sallid  and  the  pasties  maid  of  lam; 
Tho  we  principly  woe  ladiz,  there  wos  wine  as  well  as  worter, 
A  amper  full  of  hale,  and  a.stone  jar  full  of  porter. 

So  they  all  sat  down  to  dimier,  on  the  sand  and  on  the  rox, 
They  lookd  so  brite  and  pooty  in  their  kullerd  muzzling  frox, 
Jes  like  butterflize.  or  flowers  cum  all  sudding  out  in  blow, 
A  making  of  that  aezzert  sand  a  garding  like,  you  no. 

And  wen  they'd  finishd  dinner,  they  fluttered  off  again, — 
leaving  lots  of  py  and  chid^ag— and  hale  for  me  and  Jain — 
And  them  ladiz — ^nothing  caring  for  their  pooty  muzzling  frox — 
Off  they  went  like  mad,  to  skramble  and  to  kbme  amung  the  rox. 

For  a  little  wUe  we  seed  em  and  we  heerd  their  yoizes  sound, 
Their  torking  and  their  larfine  like  mewsic  wrung  around, 
And  the  rox  they  seemd  to  elucer,  and  the  G  it  seemd  to  say 
*  0  hoo  are  these  &yr  straiDgers  so  bewtifle  and  gay!' 

A  hower,  too  bowers,  and  moar  had  erlapeed  wen  they  returned 
With  their  poo^  sownds  aU  draggled,  and  besize  that,  I  dizzumed 
They'd  taken  off  tneir  stockins  and  their  boots  so  nete  and  dashin, 
Ana  in  the  pools  and  waivs  theyd  been  a  paddlin  and  a  splashin. 

Lor,  wot  a  site  it  wos,  them  ladiz  that  had  been 

Wen  they  set  out  from  dinner,  so  pooty  andso  clene — 

Now  theu-  capes  wos  drenched  and  durty,  and  their  skirtz  all  dragd  &  torn; — 

/  never  seed  such  ladiz  sins  the  day  that  i  wos  bom. 

One  on  em  in  partikler  had  gone  in  to  her  waste, 

— Slipt  off  a  rok  she  sed,  but  lor!  she  didn't  care  the  laste — 

She  run  off  with  too  others  the  kummin  waves  to  meet. 

And  I  seed  em  dansin  on  the  sanz  with  their  poar  bare  little  feet 

But  old !  i  must  be  brefe  and  i  never  shood  av  dun 
If  I  tride  to  cat  a  log  the  hole  of  that  day's  gle  and  fun— 
Supphice  it  that,  at  phive  oklok  we  sat  down  to  partake 
Of  currant  tart,  and  rarsberries,  with  klotted  kreme  &  kake. 

And  then  the  fatle  wurd  wos  spoke  that  it  wos  time  2  go. 
And  we  karrid  bak  the  baskit^— not  nere  so  ewy,  tho — 
Akros  the  shining  sanz  by  tooz  and  tooz  we  went  agane. 
And  aU  got  in  the  wagging  and  wunce  moar  jogged  thro  the  lane. 

In  pece  and  saphety  ome  we  reched,  without  enny  iU  or  arm, 
(Excep  of  corse  the  ills  by  Winkleport  and  Treffle  Farm) — 
And  so  there  came  the  hend  as  their  mus  to  evry  day, 
£vn  them  on  wich  there's  pik-niks  like  this  to  W  itsun  Bay. 

Them  ankerrites  as  sneres  at  plesshurs  inneroent  as  these 
That  i  av  year  relaited,  may,  and  welkum  if  they  plese: — 
There's  no  prophit  in  such  plesshurs,  i  ave  herd  such  skoffers  say — 
But  them  ladiz  giv  me  hateen-pens  a-pece  the  follerin  day. 

Lor.  i  hates  the  narrer  minded  as  objex  to  olesome  murth, 
Y  snoodnt  fokes  eiuoy  theirselves — m  a  honest  way — on  urtht 
So  Buxoee  to  all  sucn  pik-niks — many  of  em  may  we  see — 
And  wen  ladiz  goze  egscurshuning  may  i  their  wagner  be ! 
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ART  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 

AUSTRALIAN  BIBDS. 

The  exploring  expedition  which  set  egg,  of  pure  white  colour  and  elobnlar 

out  intending  to  traverse  the  northern  form;  trom  which  we  infer  tnat  the 

and  north-western  parts  of  Australia,  eagle's  power  of  multiplication  is  not 

imder  the  direction  of  A  C.  Gregory,  very  great 

Esq..  is  already  yielding  some  results.        Ijiejinches  are  very  numerous  ftod 

We  nave,  through  the  Zoological  So-  very  beautiful   Mr  Elsey  state^  that 

ciety  of  London,  a  letter  from  Mr  he  has  ten  or  twelve  Boedea,  similar 

'Eis&yy  one  of  the  members  of  that  ex-  in  size,  habits,  and  body-coloun  but 

pedition,  giving  an  account  of  what  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  beak  and 

ne  himself  haa  been  doing  in  his  ca-  legs,  and  in  the  glossy  black  of  the 

pacity  of  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  fiice  and  chin.   The  beautiful  PogoAi/a 

party.     His  letter  is  dated  Victoria  GouldioB  is  tolerably  abundant;   of 

Kiver,  N.  W.  Australia,  S.  lat  17  (leg.  this  there  are  two  varieties  or  «pe- 

34  min.  30  sea;  and  being  written  to  cies. 

an  eminent  ornithologist,  speaks  of       Oi  fly-catchert  and  rchinsy  he  has 

scarcely  anything  but  biros.  taken  seven  or  eight  8pecie&    One  has 

Mr  Elsey  states,  that  up  to  the  pre-  a  slate -grey  back,  black  head  and 
sent  time  his  collection  amounts  to  wings,  and  chestnut  flanls,  with  a 
103  species,  and  some  of  them  he  white  stripe  over  the  eye;  it  may  be 
thinks  are  new.  But,  travelling  as  he  recognised  at  all  times  by  its  pretty 
dees  without  books  of  reference,  he  little  piping  note.  Its  nest  is  an  open, 
cannot  always  determine  the  species  shallow,  slightly-constructed  one;  the 
to  which  a  bird  belongs,  or  tell  whether  eggs,  two  in  number,  dull  greenish- 
one  of  a  similar  species  has  been  de-  grey,  and  speckled  with  brown,  mostly 
scribed  before.  at  the  larger  end. 

He  has  captured  five  kinds  oihawhs:  Of  wreru^  three  or  four  have  been 
two  of  them,  whose  chief  food  consists  taken;  one  a  brilliant  glossy  black, 
of  grasshoppers,  are  described  as  ex-  with  scarlet  back.  This  is  the  male 
ceeoingly  timid^  and  even  cowardlv  bird,  which  does  not  attain  this  phi- 
birds.  (Query. — Does  their  coward-  mage  till  the  second  moulting.  The 
liness  consist  in  keeping  out  of  the  young  birds  are  uniformly  of  a  dull 
range  of  Mr  Elsey^s  gun?  If  so.  we  wren  colour.  After  the  first  moult- 
wilTcall  it  prudence.)  Another  Kind  ing  they  have  a  darker  tint,  and  a  few 
of  hawk  was  so  numerous,  that  they  feathers  between  the  shoulders  tipped 
perched  in  hundreds  on  the  trees  with  red,  and  perhaps  a  single  black 
round  the  camp.  These  birds  were  feather  in  the  tail  At  the  second 
excellent  eating,^  and  exceeded  any  moulting  they  acquire  all  their  gloss, 
other  game  they  had  in  those  parts  in  The  female  is  a  duU  wren  brown,  with 
flavour  and  tenderness.  light  imder-surface. 

The  eagles^  of  which  three  species  No  cuckoos  have  been  found  in  that 
have  been  discovered,  we  suppose  were  neighbourhood;  even  the  Cuculus  du- 
not  cowardly,  inasmuch  as  they  pre-  metorum  of  the  coast  disappears  here, 
sented  themselves  as  objects  on  which  Two  cuckoo-pheasants,  of  the  Moreton 
Mr  Elsey  might  try  his  skill,  but  on  Bay  species,  nave,  however,  been  seen, 
receiving  the  contents  of  his  mm  into  Pigeons  are  not  veiy  numerous.  Par- 
their  bodies,  invariably  scramoled  off.  rots  and  cockatoos  are  abundant;  but 
And  yet  these  birds  were  brought  Mr  Elsey  has  been  most  unfortunate 
down  by  the  largest  shot  they  had  in  all  his  attenrpts  to  obtain  a  speci- 
with  the  expedition.  Owing  to  this  men  of  the  blcKk  cockxUoo. 
propensity  of  th«  ea^es,  not  a  single  Of  nightingales,  the  birds  which 
specimen  had  been  procured  at  the  Australian  settlers  so  much  desire,  not 
time  the  letter  was  despatched.  One  one  has  been  seen  or  heard.  It  is  pro- 
of the  men  found  the  black-and-white  bable  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the 
ea^e  nesting  in  April  The  nest  was  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south 
of  immense  size,  and  contained  a  single  coast  came  to  that  conclusion  some 
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months  ago,  and  thought  to  supply  Gkuxlens  at  Melbourner    Whether,  on 

the  defectoy  setting  at  liberty  several  regaining  their  liberty,  they  paired  off, 

male  and  female  birds  which  had  been  multiplied,  and  sung,  we  have  not  yet 

kept  as  curiosities  in  the  BotanioEil  learned. 

NOTB  ON  THS  AlOERICAN  MUSK  OX. 

At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Paris  Aca-  Although  the  limbs  of  this  animal 

demy  of  Sciences,  M.  Qttoftoj  Saint  are  short,  it  is  very  active,  and  gallops 

Hilaire  presented  the  skull  and  horns  with  great  rapidity,  scaling  mountains 

of  an  Arctic  musk  oil  called  by  the  almost  perpendicular,  and  which  a 

Esquimaux  Oomingmak.    It  was  sent  man   could  climb  with  great  diffi- 

to  M.  Saint  Hilaire  by  Lieutenant  culty. 

Bray,  of  the  French  Navy,  who  ac-  In  September  these  animals  begin  to 
companied  Captain  Eellet  in  the  Re<  reassemole;  not  to  emigrate,  for  seve- 
solute,  in  her  search  for  Franklin,  ral  were  seen  in  Melville  Island  during 
durins  the  years  1862-3-4  lieute-  the  winter,  and  one  of  them  was  killea 
nant  firay  communicates  the  following  and  .found  in  prime  condition,  but  pro- 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  animal : —  bably  to  defend  themselves  a^uist  the 

The  musk  ox  inhabits  the  elevated  wolves,  which  abound  in  those  locali- 

latitudes  of  North  America,  and  ex-  ties. 

tends  its  domains  beyond  the  arctic  When  a  nimiber  of  musk  oxen  are 

circle.    It  is  of  small  size.    Its  total  attacked  by  hunters,  they  join  to  - 

length  (from  the  base  of  the  horns  to  gether,  and  form  themselves  into  a 

the  root  of  the  tail)  is  2  metres  15  compact  phalanx,  of  a  circular  form, 

centimetres  in  the  male;  and  1  metre  with  ^eu*  heads  outwards,  and  the 

55  centimetres  in  the  female;  and  its  young  animals  in  the  centre.     The 

height  I  metre  42  centimetres  in  front,  males,  ploughing  up  the  ground  with 

and  1  metre  75  centimetres  behind,  in  theirhoms,  and  striking  ^  with  their 

the  male;  the  female  is  about  2  centi-  feet,  prepare  themselves  for  the  com- 

metres  less  in  height  than  the  male.  bat.    One  of  the  oldest  of  the  herd 

The  metre  is  about  3  feet  3^  inches  places  himself  like  a  general  at  the 

English  measure.  head  of  his  army,  and  cautiously  ad- 

Notwithstanding  its  small  si2e,  the  vances  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  sur- 

musk  ox  appears  very  large,  on  ac-  veying  attentively  the  least  movement 

count  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  of  the  hunters, 

wool  and  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  When  the  reconnoitre  is  completed, 

and  which^  hanging  down  on  each  side  he  returns  to  his  post,  and  awaits  tiie 

of  the  anmial,  entirely  conceals  its  attack.    It  is  then  that  the  animal 

form.    The  hair  is  particularly  long  appears  in  all  its  nuuesticbeautv;  and 

and  flowing  under  the  lower  jaw,  the  when  the  hunter  finds  himself  for  the 

throat,  and  the  breast    The  general  first  time  in  his  presence,  he  has  to 

colour  is  a  darkish  brown,  with  the  brace  his  nerves  and  summon  his  cou- 

exception  of  a  portion  of  the  back,  rage.    But,  though  in  app^utLuce  so 

whicn  is  nearly  white,  and.  from  its  terrible,  these  animals  are  either  ver^ 

position  and   appearance,  nas   been  stupid,  or  else  over-confident  m  their 

called  by  other  travellers  the  saddle,  force;  for  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 

Out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  approached  within  a  very  short  dis- 

these  animals,  one  only  was  found  of  tance,  and  then,  air  the  first  pop  of  a 

a  clear  white  colour.  gun,  abandoning  the  dead  and  wound- 

During  the  winter,  the  musk  ox  ac-  ed,  they  take  to  flight.    I  have  often 

quires  a  new  covering  of  fine,  thick  seen  five  or  six  hunters  destroy  a  herd 

wool,  enabling  it  to  support  with  im-  of  twenty  beasts, 

punity  the  most  rigorous  cold.  On  one  occasion  only  have  I  ever 

The  musk  ox  frequents  from  prefe-  seen  one  of  these  animals  charge.    It 

lenoe  the  most  uncultivated  countries  is  true  that  the  poor  beast  had  a  dozen 

and  stonv  soils,  supporting  itself  upon  balls  in  his  body,  and,  being  unable  to 

mosses  during  one  part  of  the  year,  flee,  it  endeavoured  to  defend  itself  to 

and  on  lichens  during  the  other.  the  last. 
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ON  THB  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ANiBSTHBTICS  TO  DESTBOY  IN8BCT8. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  and  left  for  several  days  immersed  in 
France  with  a  view  to  discover  the  the  liquid:  they  nearlv  all  resumed 
means  of  destroying  those  insects  their  vitality;  and  maae  their  escape 
whichj  while  very  injurious  and  de-  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
structive  to  many  substances  used  for  the  spirit  It  is  therefore  neoessaryy 
food,  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  as  to  resist  in  oraer  to  destrov  those  insects  whidi 
the  action  of  all  agents  which  do  not  attack  the  cerealB,  to  employ  agents 
at  the  same  time  d^rov  the  substance  which  not  only  produce  anssthesiay 
on  which  they  live.  The  experiments  but  to  select  those  which  are  most  de- 
to  which  we  are  about  more  particu-  leterious  and  energetic;  and  especially 
larly  to  direct  our  readers*  attention,  to  continue  the  action  of  these  agents 
are  some  which  have  been  made  on  sufficiently  long  to  produce  complete 
those  insects  which  devour  or  other-  '  asphyxia.  Nitrous  gas,  and  more  par- 
wise  destroy  our  common  cereals,  such  ticularly  ammoniacu  gas — ^which  may 
,  as  the  corn-weevil  (charangon)y  alvr  be  readily  obtained  py  nuxing  sal- 
cite,  &C.  ammoniac  with  quick -lime — are  the 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  most  cheapest  and  most  powerful  destruo- 

simple  and  economical  means  yet  de-  tive  agents  that  can  oe  used,  especially 

vised  are,  to  place  the  grain  attacked  if  the  vessel  into  which  the  grain  is 

by   the  insect  in  a  vat,  which  has  placed  can  be  previously  exhausted  of 

previously  been  filled  with  carbonic  air. 

acid  gas,  by  throwing  incandescent  To  the  unspeculative  class,  such  ex- 
charcoal  into  it  The  glowing  char-  periments  as  these  doubtless  appear 
coal  immediately  absorbs  the  oxygen  veiy  unproductive  of  beneficdal  results, 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  produces  the  To  those  persons,  it  would  probably 
gas  required.  In  this  medium,  which  be  deemed  a  far  more  economical  and 
will  not  support  respiration,  the  anaes-  safe  way  of  proceeding,  to  take  the 
thesia  of  the  insect  promptly  follows,  com  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  at- 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  particu-  tack,  and  grind  it  and  eat  it  Nor 
larly,  that  this  anaesthesia  is  not  suffi-  are  we  sure  they  would  not  be  quite 
dent  to  destroy  the  insect,  and  that  correct  in  their  practical  way  of  reason- 
complete  suffocation  (ofphyxie)  must  ing.  Nevertheless,  these  researches 
be  produced.  Certain  insects,  the  have  a  high  vaJue;  by  investisationsy 
charan9on  among  others,  are  exceed-  apparently  as  useless,  man  nas  ao- 
ingly  tenacious  of  life:  tney  resist  for  quired  his  dominion  over  the  physioid 
a  long  space  of  time  the  action  of  world,  and  if  we  wish  to  extend  and 
agents  the  most  energetic,  even  in  consolidate  that  dominion,  the  insidi- 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  Some  ous  influences  and  destructive  habits 
of  these  ^  charan^ons  were  placed  in  of  the  myriad  insect  tribes  will  ccdl 
a  capsule  containing  strong  alcohol,  for  no  mean  share  of  our  attention. 


CALIFORNIAN  EABTHQUAKBS. 


When  you  see  a  ghost,  or  think  you 
see  one,  always  waQ:  straight  up  to  it, 
and  examine  it  boldly.  Ten  to  one. 
you  will  find  the  object  which  excited 
vour  terror  to  be  something  very 
hannless,  and  perhaps  nothing  at  alL 

Residents  in,  and  emigrants  to,  Cali- 
fornia are  haunted  by  a  spectre,  con- 
fessedly friditful  enough,  but  which 
Dr  J.  B.  Trask,  a  resident  in  that 
country,  thinks,  if  boldly  bearded,  will 
disappear  for  ever.  Hear  the  doctor: 
'The  reputation  which  we  sustain 
both  at  nome  and  abroad  of  being 


swallowed  up  by  these  occurrences' 
(that  is,  earthquakes),  'and  the  idea 
that  our  country  is  but  a  bed  of  latent 
volcanoes,  ready  to  burst  forth  at  any 
moment  spreading  devastation  over 
the  lan<(  is  a  veiy  needless  source  of 
alarm.* 

Here  you  have  the  goblin,  and  Dr 
Trask's  opinion  of  it  Consistently 
with  that  opinion,  the  doctor  marches 
up  to  it,  and  determines  to  see  what  it 
is  made  of.  His  conclusions  are  re- 
corded in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Califomia  Academy  of  Sciences  at  San 
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Francisco  at  the  l)egiimii)g  of  the  pre-  was  thrown  down; but  this  was  partly 

Bent  Year;  from  which  paper  we  collect  owins  to.  the  newness  of  the  Duild- 

ihe  following : —  ing,  tne  mortar  haying  scarcely  become 

At  the  close  of  1855,  he  presented  fimu  There  appears  to  have  been 
to  the  association  a  statement  of  the  but  little  difference  in  the  sensations 
occurrence  of  earthquakes  in  that  of  persons  situated  either  in  the  upper 
state  for  that  year  and  a  term  of  or  basement  storeys.  It  was  preceded 
years  precediog.  During  the  year  by  a  deep,  heavy  rumbling,  and  the 
1856,  he  kept  a  carefid  record  of  the  motion  apparently  came  from  the 
phenomena  that  have  been  noticed  m  north-west  *  The  vortical  movement 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  other  was  shown  in  the  fact,  that  small 
parts  of  the  state,  all  of  which  were  square  bottles  and  boxes  that  stood 
registered,  with  tneir  dates  and  the  upon  a  line  were  moved  from  their 
hour  of  the  da^  on  which  they  took  position  horizontally,  describing  an 
place.  Out  of  sixteen  earthquakes  arc  of  thirty  degrees  and  upwards, 
recorded,  three  only  possessed  suf-  as  shown  by  the  dust  on  the  shelves 
fident  intensity  to  conmiand  general  on  which  they  stood.'  The  first  wave 
attention  during  the  busy  hours  of  came  with  a  force  sufficient  to  project 
the  day  :  the  other  thirteen  were  small  articles  three  or  four  feet  from 
observed  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  floor,  from  shelves  on  which  they 
a  fact  sufficient  in  itself  to  show  the  were  placed;  they  were  apparently  all 
li^tness  of  their  character;  for  did  thrown  in  the  same  direction.  Several 
they  possess  that  severity  so  often  clocks  were  stopped  at  precisely 
attributed  to  them,  the  attention  of  twenty-five  minutes  past  five.  AU 
the  people  would  much  more  often  be  the  cracks  in  walls  and  ceilinm  had  a 
directed  to  them.  Yet  it  is  found  direction  nearly  north-west  and  south- 
that  the  first  knowledge  of  these  oc-  east^  and  most  of  them  had  the  appear- 
currences  is  mostly  acquired  by  the  ance  of  having  been  produced  at  the 
public  from  an  announcement  in  the  moment  of  elevation. 
aaUy  press.  At  Monterey,  a  place  ninety  miles 

£v  far  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  south  of  San  fVancisco,  the  shock  was 

earthquakes  which  occurred  m  1656  felt  at  twenty  minutes  past  five;  from 

was  that  of  February  15.    It  took  which  it  appears  that  this  large  earth- 

Elace  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  wave  traversed  the  ninety  miles  in 
ve  in  the  mommg,  and  its  duration  five  minutes,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
at  San  Francisco  was  about  eight  eighteen  miles  a-minute.  The  tract  of 
seconds.  country  affected  by  it  was  one  hundred 
The  inhabitants  were  aroused  from  and  forty-three  miles  in  length,  and 
their  sleep,  and  man  v  persons  left  their  sixty-six  in  breadth, 
beds  and  sought  the  street  There  Such  Lb  the  substance  of  Dr  Trask's 
were  two  shocks,  the  second  very  description  of  the  principal  Calif omian 
light,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  The  earthquake  in  1856;  perhaps  our  read- 
motion  was  undulatory  and  vortical^  ers  will  think  that  the  liability  to  similar 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  shock  a  visitations  even  once  a-year,  to  say  no- 
very  strong,  profound  jar  was  observed,  thing  of  lighter  shocks,  justifies  to  some 
The  whole  of  one  new  building  in  extent  the  prejudice  which  people  feel 
Battery  Street,  seventy  feet  in  lei^th,  against  emigrating  thither. 

ON  THE  PBODUCnON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGES  OF  MICBOSCOPIC  0BJECT& 

That  a  perfect  photographic  image  the  paper:  but  when  placed  under  a 
of  an  object  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  powernil  microscope,  was  found  to 
the  naked  eye  can  be  produced,  is  a  present  every  wora  and  letter  of  the 
fact  well  known  to  all  wno  have  taken  original  with  perfect  legibility, 
any  interest  in  the  photographic  art.  fi;  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
A  page  of  the  *  Times '  newspaper  has  superficial  observer,  that  when  a  mi- 
been  diminished  by  the  photographic  croscopic  imace  of  any  object  is  thrown 
camera  to  the  size  of  a  lady's  finger-  upon  any  surface,  the  artist  can  copy 
nail,  and  when  examined  by  the  naked  only  as  much  of  tihat  image  as  he  sees. 
eye,  looked  like  a  small  grey  patch  on    But  by  the  aid  of  photography,  not 
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only  that  which  is  seen  in  such  an  The  second  specimen  oonslstod  of 

image  by  the  naked  e^re,  but  much  two  species  of  the  a^iueons  insect  called 

that  is  altogether  invisible,  is  faith-  by  naturalists  navicuUx^  the  BtruetoTe 

fully  depicted  on  the  sensitiye  paper  and  the  strioB  of  which  the  beet  micro- 

or  plate,  and  permanently  fixed;  tnus  scopes  reveal  with  difficulty.  One 


enabling  the  mvestigator  to  apply  to  enlarged  eight  hundred  diunetefs;  the 

this  mi^;nified  image^  at  his  leisure,  other,  five  hundred.    They  were  ob- 

BtUl  higher  microscopic  powers,  which  tained  by  liie  action  of  oblique  li^t, 

reveal  a  minuteness  of  structure  and  by  which  they  wa«  freed  from  the 

organism  such  as  no  other  method  of  effects  of  diffiraction  and  interference, 

Srocedure  has  given  him  the  power  to  alwa^  so  difficult  to  avoid  when  direct 
etect  light  is  used. 
It  is  to  M.  Bertsh,  of  Paris,  that  we  The  third  was  a  representati<m  of 
are  indebted  for  this  extension  of  the  sections  of  the  stinAs  of  different 
art  In  a  paper  read  lately  hj  him,  insects,  also  obtained  by  meaas  of 
he  gives  an  account  of  five  specimens  oblique  light 
of  microscopic  photography  which  he  The  fourth  specimen  reixeeente^ 
had  produced,  and  descnbes  fully  the  with  an  enlargement  of  five  hundrea 
arrangements  and  peculiarities  of  the  diameters,  the  globules  of  human  blood, 
apparatus  used.  The  annular  space  and  the  central  de- 
His  first  specimen  was  a  brittle-  pression  of  the  globules  were  clearly 
wort  from  guano,  the  image  of  whidi  mdicated  in  the  image;  quite  as  dear- 
was  an  enlargement  upon  the  original  ly,  indeed,  as  in  the  field  of  vision  of 
of  five  htmdied  diameters.  Itwasob-  uie  best  and  most  powerful  micrD- 
tained  by  means  of  an  object  glass  scopes. 

having  a  focal  distance  of  only  htuf-a-  These  different  specimens  were  eadi 

millimetre,  the  achromatisation  being  obtained  in  a  small  fraoticm  of  a  se- 

adapted  to  the  superior  rays  of  the  cond. 

spectrum.  The  dehcacy  of  this  sped-  The  fifth  specimen  was  composed 
men  was  astoniBhing,  and  the  extreme  of  two  images  of  saline  crystals,  taken 
tenuity  of  the  microscopic  power  was  by  means  of  polarised  light;  one  by 
well  depicted  by  the  photographic  the  ordinary  ray,  the  other  by  the  ex- 
image,  traordinary  ray. 

SECEKT  ATTEMPTS  AT  THE  LABQE  LENS  PBOBLEM. 

During  the  last  two  centuries  nu-  to  test  the  feasibility  of  that  story 

merous  attempts  have  been  made  by  about  Archimedes,  who,  as  old  story- 

practical  and  philosophicfd  optidans  books  relate,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of 

to    produce   glass   lenses   of   larger  the  Romans  when  attaddng  Syracoae^ 

diameter  than  those  already  in  use.  his  native  dty,  by  means  of  large 

The  difficulties  attending  the  castinff  burning  glasses^  endeavoured  to  con- 

of  laige  glass  lenses  are  pretty  wefi  struct  one  of  glass  and  water,  mudi 

understood  by  all  who  have  dabbled,  larger  than  any  known  to  exist  in  his 

however  slightly,  in  optical  sdenoe.  day.    He  procured  two  plates  of  ^ass 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  that,  not-  of  considerable  thickn^  and  gave 

withstanding  all  the  care  bestowed  on  them  the  required  convexity  by  la] 

one  of  these  lenses,  it  has  been  speckled  them  on  a  heated  plate   of  mc 

withsome  opaque  substance:  at other&  which  had  previously  been  hoUowc^ 

air  bubbles  have  remainea  after  idl  out  and  poliahed  for  tne  purpose.   The 

the  manipulations  which  have  been  plates  of  glass  thus  moulded   were 

practised  to  expel  them  :  on  other  joined  together,  their  convex  surfaces 

occasions,   traces  of  metallic  oxides  outward,  oy  means  of  a  band  of  metal 

have  given  a  colour  to  the  glass  which  all  round  the  edges,  a  small  orifice 

was  wanted  colourless;  ana  when  all  bein^   left  by  means  of  which  tiie 

these  difficulties  have  been  surmount-  intenor  might  be   filled   with  pure 

ed,  faint  itriai  have  been  found  in  the  water.    In  tnis  way,  Buffon  succeeded 

glass,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  dis-  in  constructing  a  lens  more  than  an 

torting  every  object  seen  throujsph  it  English  yard  in  diameter :  but  the 

The  ranch  naturalist  Buffon,  wishing  brittleness    acquired   %  the    glass 
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through  heating  it  a  second  time,  ren-  and  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
dered  the  process  a  hazardous  and  this  lamp,  not  only  on  the  railways, 
expensive  one.  Attempts  have  since  but  on  board  ships,  and  at  the  en- 
been  made,  both  in  England  and  trances  of  ports. 
Fiunce,  to  blow  large  ^ob^  of  glass,  This  proximate  solution  of  the  large 
and  to  cut  from  them  curcukr  concave  lens  problem  leads  us  to  mention  a 
disks,  in  ^e  same  manner  as  watch-  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  make  a  lens 
l^aases  are  made;  but  the  plan  has  not  of  solid  i^ass,  for  telescopic  puiposes, 
answered.  exceeding  in  bLeo  an^  other  or  that 

A  modification  of  the  latter  method  kind  at  present  in  existence.    At  the 

has  been  lately  adopted  by  Messieurs  Great  Echibition,  two  disks  of  flint 

Semolt  and .  Robeit,  and  with  more  glass  and  crown  glass  were  brought 

satisfactory  results.    These  gentlemen  under  the  notice  of  the  jury,  wmo 

have  constructed  lensesof  considerable  failed  to  appreciate  their  merits.    By 

power,  by  means  of  a  circular  flat  certain  connoisseurs,  however,  these 

plate  of  glass,  and  a  segment  of  a  dislra  were  deemed  almost  faultless, 

sphere  blown  with  great  care.    These  They  were  purchased  by  the  French 

beinff  joined  by  a  metallic  border  and  (Government  from  the  makers,  Messrs 

fillea  with  water  or  other  suitable  Chance  of  Birmingham,  for  finythou- 

liquid,  produce  a  plano-convex  lens,  sand  francs,  to  the  great  chagrin  of 

having   nearly  the  perfection,  tran-  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  had  reason- 

aparency,  and  homogeneity  oi  solid  ably  hoped  to  interest  our  own  autho- 

glass.  rities  in  such  a  matter.    Under  the 

By  an  adaptation  of  the  same  me-  superintendence  of  M.  Secr^tau,  these 
chanical.  process,  cheap  and  powerful  disks  are  being  worked  into  an  object- 
reflectors  have  also  been  constructed,  glass  for  the  new  equatorial  in  course 
Segments  taken  from  large  spheres  of  construction  at  the  Paris  Observa- 
have  been  coated  with  silver  on  the  tory.  It  is  expected  that  this  glass, 
ocmvex  side,  and  brilliant  concave  when  finished,  will  have  a  diameter 
mirrors  have  thus  been  formed.  On  of  seventv  centimetres:  and  should 
the  railways  round  about  Paris,  lenses  that  size  be  attained,  and  the  curva- 
and  reflectors  of  this  kind  are  now  ex-  ture  and  achromatism  be  sood— condi- 
tensively  used:  and  by  a  combination  tions  prodigiously  difficult  to  fulfil— 
of  the  two,  a  lamp  has  been  con-  *  France  wiU  have.*  aa  one  of  her  en- 
structed  yielding  results  far  greater  thusiastic  writers  nas  said,  *the  most 
than  were  looked  for  l^the  inventors,  powerful  lens  in  the  world.* 

TAKIOBTJM. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  distance  from  the  town  of  Altenstein. 
as  many  as  four  different  monuments  Stooping  down  to  drink  from  a  spring 
to  Luther  have  been  proiected  in  Ger-  that  flowed  close  by,  under  the  shade 
many,  and  are  more  or  less  advanced  of  a  beech-tree,  he  found  himself 
towaras  completion.  One  of  these,  suddenly  made  captive  by  two  of  tiie 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  emissanes  of  the  Elector  Frederick  of 
was  consecrated  a  few  weeks  sinca  Saxony,  who  saw  no  other  way  of  pro- 
It  consists  of  a  column,  executed  by  tectine  Luther  from  his  eneioies  out 
Sauer  of  Hermansfeldt,  and  is  in  -  by  making  him  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
tended to  commemorate  an  event  in  ducted  to  the  Wartbuig,  a  fortress 
the  historyofthe  great  reformer,  which  made  more  famous  bv  the  reformer's 
is  minutely  and  glowingly  described  confinement  there,  than  by  all  the 
by  D'Aubigne  in  nis  *  History  of  the  deeds  of  chivalry  and  valour  its  in- 
lieformation.'  The  readers  of  that  fa»-  mates  had  achieved  before,  or  the  hos- 
cinating  work  will  remember  that,  as  pitalities  they  have  practised  since. 
Lul^er  was  returning  from  the  city  of  Here  it  was  that  Luther  worked  at 
Worms,  whither  he  had  gone,  ready  his  translation  of  the  holy  Scriptures; 
to  confront,  if  need  be,  as  many  devils  and  here,  too,  he  had  that  rencounter 
aa  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses,  he  with  the  ofbpring  of  his  excited  ima- 
stopped  to  rest  in  the  south-western  eination,  which  he  mistook  for  Satan 
part  of  the  Thuiingian  Forest,  a  little  himself,  and  whose  intrusion  he  re- 
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sented  by  throwing  his  ink-pot  at  the  letters  received  by  the  president,  it 
fiend.  Up  to  the  year  1841,  the  beech-  appeared  that  many  others  would 
tree  above  named  sufficiently  marked  have  been  present,  had  the  vaca- 
the  spot  where  Luther  was  captured;  tions  occurred  at  a  suitable  time, 
but  m  that  year  it  was  almost  de-  The  teachers  of  many  of  the  smaller 
stroyed  by  a  storm;  and  in  order  to  states  were  refused  permission  to  at- 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  spot,  the  tend  the  meeting  on  political  grounds. 
pillar  has  been  erected.  At  the  conse-  As  might  be  expected  amongst  four 
cration  thousands  of  spectators  were  hundred  Gkomans,  some  of  the  ptqiers 
present:  some  in  splendid  uniforms,  read  were  misty  and  incomprehensible 
the  ladies  in  rich  drc»ses,  and  the  poor-  to  the  last  d^ree;  but  many  were 
est  in  costumes  as  gay  as  they  could  marked  by  simpucity  of  style,  earnest- 
make  them.  All  joined  in  singing  that  ness  of  tone,  and  strong  common  sense, 
magnificent  hymn  of  Luther's,  *  Ein  Most  of  them  were  coimned  to  the  dis- 
feste  fiurg  ist  unser  Gott;*  and  as  cussionoftheartinwhichthespeakera 
their  voices  echoed  through  the  woods,  were  practioJly  ene^^.  The  next 
the  effect  was  inspiriting,  and  yet  so-  meeting  will  be  held  at  Weimar, 
lemn  in  the  highest  degree.  The  vacancy  in  the  Prussian  Order 

The  (Germans  are  determined  to  do  of  Merit,  caused  by  the  death  of  M. 
something  in  honour  of  their  illustri-  Caultry,  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
oufl  countryman  Handel,  however  dif-  election  of  General  Sabine  to  that 
ficult  they  may  find  it  to  get  up  a  dignity.  Out  of  thirty  foreign  mem- 
general  interest  in  the  subject.  But,  bers  in  the  department  of  science  in 
like  most  other  attempts  on  their  part,  that  order,  there  are  now  seven  Eng- 
this  last  scheme  was  likely  to  fall  to  lishmen — ^Airy,  Brewster,  Brown,  Fa- 
the  ground,  till  they  secured  the  co-  raday,  Herschel,  Owen,  and  Sabine, 
operation  of  the  English.  It  is  in-  Among  the  many  improvements 
tended  now  to  raise  a  magnificent  sta-  going  on  in  the  city  of  Paris,  under 
tue  to  the  ffreat  compose^  in  his  native  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  one  of 
town — Halle,  in  Saxony;  a  statue^  in  great  scientific  importance,  in  an  archi- 
design  and  execution,  that  shall  be  in  tectural  point  of  view,  has  just  been 
some  small  degree  worthy  the  original  completed.  The  Louvre  and  the  Tni- 
it  is  destined  to  represent.  The  de-  leries  have  received  such  large  addi- 
sign  for  the  monument,  with  which  tions  and  modifications,  that  they  may 
Heidel  the  Berlin  sculptor  has  been  now  be  considered  as  one  immense 
charged,  is  already  modelled.  Handel  palace— the  Parisian  joumaLs  dedar- 
is  represented  with  a  conducor's  baton  mg  it  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in 
in  his  right  hand,  and  leaning  upon  the  world.  At  the  inauguration  of 
the  score  of  the  '  Messiah,*  which  lies  the  new  portion,  His  Majesty  delivered 
open  on  a  desk,  ornamented  and  carved  a  forcible  and  elegant  speech.  The 
in  the  stylo  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  design  for  the  new  tmilding  was  made 
The  critics  speak  highly  of  M.  Heidel's  by  the  late  Visconti,  the  architect;  but 
work,  as  expressing  faithfully  Han-  his  successor,  M.  Lefuel,  made  many 
del's  physical  lineaments,  mental  lofti-  alterations  in  the  original  plan.  The 
ness,  and  marked  character.  Halle  alterations  and  additions  to  the  old 
has  contributed  1200  thalers  towards  palaces,  which  have  been  going  on  now 
the  project;  half-a-dozen  other  towns  for  five  years,  have  cost  36,000,000 
have  shown  some  liberality;  and  from  francs  (about  jt  1,430,000),  but  the  in- 
about  an  equal  number  considerable  tenor  still  remains  to  be  fitted  up  and 
aid  is  expected.  But  the  chief  hope  decorated:  and  this  will  require  a  lai^ 
of  the  committee  is  clearly  centred,  additional  sum,  as  the  internal  deco- 
says  a  German  paper  in  the  efforts  rations  are  to  be  of  the  most  splendid 
now  being  made  in  London^  and  in  description. 

furtherance  of  which  Her  Majesty  and        At  the  last  annual  distribution  of 

Prince  Albert  have  accorded  their  pa-  prizes  by  the  Odnservatoire  Imperial 

tronage.  de  Musique  in  Paris,  one  of  the  first 

During  the  late  summer  vacation,  prizes  for  sinsing  was  carried  off  by  a 

four  hundred  German  schoolmasters  youn^  English  lady,  named  Yerling. 

and  teachers  assembled  at  the  annual  This  is  said  to  be  tne  first  instance  of 

meeting  held  at  Fnmkfort      From  an  English  person  having  obtained 
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such  success  in  the  great  national  mu-  summit  of  a  cone  in  a  state  of  erup- 

acal  school  of  France.   Miss  Verling's  tion.    The  flames  seen  by  me  were  so 

voice  is  reported  to  be  of  a  very  supe-  evident  and  so  near  as  to  render  the 

rior  order^  and  her  style  of  execution  fact  perfectly  sure.* 

full  of  spirit.  The  forty-fifthplanet  of  the  solar  sys- 

Tbe  new  railway  now  being  con-  tem  was  discovered  a  few  weeks  since 

structed  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  by  an  amateur   astronomer   named 

passes  close  by  two  spots  full  of  inte-  Goldschmidt.     The  same  gentleman 

rest  to  antiquarians,  rregensa  and  Ali-  discovered  the  last  new  planet  of  the 

seum.    The  former  of  these  is  men-  system,  the  fort^-fourth;  the  choice  of 

tioned  by  Pliny,  and  was  a  flourishhig  a  name  for  which  was  left  to  Baron 

colony  so  early  as  the  commencement  Humboldt,  who hasjust  named  it  NysiL 

of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.C.  218;  the  after  one  of  the  Nymphs  who  nursed 

latter   mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  Bacchus. 

spot  where  Pompey  built  a  magnificent  When  we  last  mentioned  the  African 

i^a.    Here,  too,  Uie  Carib^s  from  traveller,  Dr  Vogel,  it  was  with  some 

Phrygia  established  an  arsenal,  and  faint  hopes  that  the  report  of  his  death 

the  Ilomans  at  a  later  date  a  maritime  might  prove  to  be  unfounded.     We 

colony.    Hie  reckless  destruction  of  also  mentioned  that  his  companion, 

antique  remains,  which  generally  ac-  Corporal  Maguire,  was  believed  to  be 

companies  such  an  undertaking  as  this,  on  his  way  homeward,  with  the  doo- 

has  led  to  the  appointment  by  the  tor's  papers  in  his  possession.     We 

directors  of  the  railway  of  an  inspec-  have  now  to  record  the  melancholy 

tor,  whose  duty  will  consist  in  watch-  fact  that  the  report  of  the  doctor's 

ing  for,  and  protecting,  whatever  relics  death  has  been  confirmed,  and  not 

may  be  turned  up.  only  that,  but  that  Corporal  Maguire 

Vesuvius,  during  the  month  of  himself  has  since  been  murdered,  and 
August,  showed  signs  of  increased  ac-  the  papers  and  instruments  in  his  care 
tivity.  The  learned  Professor  Pal-  scattered.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
mien,  director  of  th^  Observatoire  to  recover  the  latter. 
Vesuviaus,  goes  regularly  three  times  Careful  housewives  often  lament 
arweek  to  the  top  of  the  mountain^  in  bitterly  the  appearance  of  rust-spots 
order  to  view  ana  record  the  particu-  on  the  household  linen,  and  not  un- 
lars  of  the  eruption.  In  one  of  his  frequently  experience  great  difficulty 
late  reports  he  says,  *Lava  has  again  in  removing  them.  If  the  following 
been  vomited  forth  from  the  new  experiment  of  Professor  Runge.  as  de- 
mouth  formed  on  the  19th  December,  scribed  in  the  *  Polytechnik  Central- 
1855,  which  has  perfectly  filled  up  blatt,' be  of  any  use  to  our  fair  friends, 
that  vast  whirlpool;  and  yet,  standing  it  is  very  much  at  their  service. 
on  the  borders  of  that  lake  of  fire,  I  '  The  employment  of  ferrocyanide  of 
could  repeat  at  leisure  my  observa-  potassium,  says  the  professor  'may 
tions  on  the  temperature  of  the  lava,  often  help  us  out  of  ^eat  difficulties 
The  lava,  meanwnile,  became  hard  on  in  the  case  of  rust-spots  in  linen, 
the  surface;  and,  from  some  fissures  in  These  rust-spots  do  not  alwavs  consist 
the  scoriss  issued  two  slight  flames,  of  common  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  but 
of  a  bluish  colour,  spreading  abroad  a  frequently  of  oleate  of  iron^  which 
very  strong  odour  of  sidphureous  acid,  can  only  be  removed  with  difficulty, 
Theae  Jlames  were  so  near  the  edge  of  and  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  by 
the  lake,  that  I  remained  at  about  the  oxalic  acid  or  the  binoxalate  of  po- 
distimce  of  a  metre  (little  more  than  a  tash;  and  freauently  not  at  all  by  sul- 
yurd)  from  them.  The  multitude  will  phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  because 
regard  this  as  the  most  natural  phe-  these  acids  must  aways  be  applied  cold 
nomenon  in  the  world,  but  of  no  im-  and  much  diluted,  lest  the  linen  should 
portanoe;  but  the  learned  know  that  sufler.  From  the  high  price  of  oxaUc 
the  phenomenon  of  flame  in  active  acid,  therefore,  a  cheap  substitute  is 
volcanoes  is  so  rare,  that,  even  when  wanted,  when  many  spots  have  to  be 
a  person  declares  he  has  seen  it,  it  removed.  A  case  of  this  land  once 
mav  admit  of  a  doubt,  so  easily  is  it  occurred  to  me,  in  which  sulphate  of 
to  oe  deceived  when  lookins  at  the  iron  had  been  used  instead  of  potash, 
red  smoke  which  rushes  out  from  the  by  which  three  hundred  napkins  and 
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other  table-linen  all  acquired  a  dusky  subject^  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 

yellow  colour,  which,  when  washed  an  illustration  or  two  of  the  manner 

with  soap,  became  darker.*    It  may  in  which  practice  goes  ahead  of  speca- 

be  well  to  note  here  that  laundresses  lation  in  certain  favoured  countnes  of 

often  discover  spots  of  iron-mould  on  the  world.    Horse-flesh,  of  otutbc^  is 

their  linen  for  the  first  time  imme-  a  recognised  dish  in  France;  in  China 

diately  after  being  washed  or  boiled  it  appears  to  be  no  lees  so.    For,  in  a 

with  soap.  Professor  Riuige  says,  *that  letter  lately  received  from  CantoiL  the 

the  soap  decomposes  some  of  the  salts  writer  states  that  a  neighbour  of  his 

of  iron,  and  converts  them  into  the  had  just  laid  in  his  winter  provisions^ 

oleateofinm,  which  is  difficult  to  re-  consistinff  of  a  hind-quarter  ofhone^ 

mova'  Immersion  of  the  above-named  and  two  Darrels  of  biUl-iiog.    This  is 

articles  for  several  days  in  sulphuric  all  open  and  fair;  but  an  incident  oc- 

and  hydrochloric  acid,  greatly  diluted,  curred  a  week  or  two  since  in  Puis, 

produced  no  effect,  because  the  oleate  which  seems  to  indicate  that  animal 

of  iron  was  not  decomposed:  and  here  comestibles  are  still  more  varied  than 

he  found  th&t  ferrocyanide  of  potas-  is  popularly  believed.    Three  indivi- 

num  rendered  him  excellent  service,  duals  were  found  by  the  police  engaged 

A  small  quantity  was  added  to  the  in  a  massacre  of  cats.    Two  out  of  the 

dilute  acid,  and  the  linen  was  then  three  escaped;  but  one  was  taken  witii 

moved  about  in  the  liquid.    The  linen  his  game-oag  fulL    On  examination 

became  blua    When  all  the  yellow  by  the  magistrate  next  morning,  the 

had  disappeared,  and  a  clear  blue  had  man  confe^^  that  cat-hunting  was 

made  its  appearance,  the  linen  was  his  profession.    His  modus  operand* 

well  rinsed  in  dean  water,  and  after-  was  to  throw  out  a  ball  of  hv«r  into 

wards  put  into  a  solution  of  pearl-ash.  the  street,  which  never  failed  to  at- 

Here  the  blue  colour  disappeared,  to-  tract  the  wandering  cats  of  the  neigh- 

gether  with  most  of  the  yellow,  which  bourhood;   these   were  immediately 

only  remained  in  spots.    These  were  pounced  upon  by  a  trained  terrier,  and 

then  very  easily  removed  by  means  of  neld  down  till  the  hunter  came  and 

dilute  smphuric  acid  alone.  finished  the  business  with  a  heavy 

As  we  nave  voluntarily  undertaken  club.    The  same  thing  was  repeated 

the  task  of  keeping  our  readers  up  to  in  other  streets,  and  the  fruits  of  the 

the  mark  in  gastronomic  science,  and  night^s  labour  were  disposed  of  on  the 

have  firom  time  to  time  reoordea  the  following  da.j  at  the  various  restaa- 

opinions  of  eminent  men  upon  the  rants  of  the  city. 
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Let  us  rove,  Jessie,  rove;  now  the  summer  is  brightest, 
The  sky  azure  pure,  euth  a  green  grassy  sea, 

And  clear  are  the  fountains,  where  gowans  are  whitest; 
But  heaven  has  nae  light,  earth  nae  beauty  like  thee. 

Of  a*  that  IB  fair,  thou,  dear  Jessie,  art  fairest; 

Of  a'  that's  bright,  brighter  thy  thought's  modesty, 
That  hallows  each  feeling— the  sweetest  and  rarest: 

Love  declares  that  a  beauty  mair  heaven  couldna  gi'e. 

And  a'  things  are  happy  where'er  thou  appearest: 

The  du-kness  o'  Ugnt  s  on  thv  lily  e'ebree; 
Compared  wi'  which,  night  and  her  stars  come  the  nearest: 

The  love  In  thy  breast  is  a  blest  ecstasy. 

The  pride  o'  my  heart  is  to  sing  thee  the  fairest; 

The  sweet  rays  of  song  are  the  mom  in  thine  e'e; 
And  in  thy  bright  bosom  a  jewel  thou  wearest— 

Oh,  were  it  mine,  richer  than  kings  I  would  be ! 
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Oh.^  how  shall  I  win  it— that  jewel  sae  simple? 

rll  think  it  a  flower  on  the  untrodden  lea, 
My  love  a  pure  atreanif  that,  wi'  dear,  stuiny  wimple, 

Sings — heaven  is  mair  blessed  that  lily  to  see. 

Let  US  rove,  Jessie,  rove;  for  a'  nature  is  blooming; 

The  siller  bums  dance  o'er  the  pebbles  wi'  glee; 
And  flowers  in  their  prime  are  the  saft  breeze  perfuming: 

Oh,  surely  the  flowers  steal  their  fragrance  m)m  thee! 

We'll  rove  by  the  bumie  where  summer  is  sweetest, 
Where  every  wee  blossom  gi'es  balm  to  the  bee: 

But  thou,  fairest  flower !  fair  nature  oompletest, 
And  every  bird  sings,  nature's  perfect  m  thee. 

We'll  rove  in  the  woodland,  where  violets  are  springing — 
They  wait  to  unfold  their  chaste  virtues  to  thee; 

In  the  dell,  to  her  children  loved,  summer  is  singing: 
But  thou  art  the  Muse  o'  my  heart's  melodie. 

Touth  is  the  gay  season  o'  love^  the  prime  blessing; 

Without  love,  life's  summer-joys  ne'er  would  we  pree: 
Then  let  us,  dear  Jessie,  con  summer's  sweet  lesson— 

Our  love  like  her  bright  dewy  mom  aye  to  be. 

OL  then,  let  us  saunter  where  a'  things  are  loving — 
The  air,  and  the  sunlight,  and  bird,  flower,  and  tree; 

And  we,  too,  will  love,  by  the  blithe  waters  roving; 
And  sweetly  our  joy  shall  wi'  summer's  agree. 

Hark!  Nature  invites  us:  her  reason  is  thrilling — 

'Tib  love,  hope,  and  rapture,  thy  soul's  poede; 
Let  us  rove,  then,  where  summer  our  love-cup  is  filling; 

We'U  drink,  and  sae  blest,  heaven  mair  blest  couldm  be. 

And  we  shall  be  happy,  our  hearts  sae  united, 

Joy  blending  wi'  loy  in  a  love-melodie; 
And  in  it  sae  sweetly  our  troth  shall  be  plighted: 

Oh,  then,  my  ain  Jessie,  to  love  we'll  oe  me! 

Manor,  Forfar.  J.  Nkvay. 


• 
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While  lying  here  on  this  warm  Indian  ground, 

The  hot  air  presses  roimd  me  like  a  shroud. 
The  heavy  breeze  goes  by  without  a  sound, 

The  sun  dbires  down  unshaded  by  a  cloud — 
Visions  of  England  pass  across  my  brain, 

like  evening  breezes  in  an  English  spring; 
I  hear  the  pattering;  of  the  April  rain. 

And  from  the  dnppins  hedge  the  blackbird  sing; 
When  with  a  droning  whirl  around  my  brow. 

Some  beetle,  heavy  with  the  smell  of  flowers. 
Hums  its  dow  way  to  some  o'erhan^dng  bough, 

Bringin^f  my  thoughts  back  from  the  cooling  showers 
And  Enghsh  meadows,  to  the  glowing  red 
0'  the  sun  that's  leaning  from  nis  fever'd  bed 

W.  P. 
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Extracts  from  *  Report  of  iHt  NoUotuH  and  myseli^  expresses  his  opinion  on  that 

GaU^  Site  Commisnonttoffetfierwith  very  question,  of  the  effects  of  the  atmo- 

the  Minutes,  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  sphere  in  crowded  rooms  on  the  snriaoe 

Index,     Presented  to  both  Houses  of  of  pictures. 

Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Ma-  4.  I  find,  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidenoe 

jesty,  1857.'  taken  before  the  Select  Commitee  on  the 

Thursday,  February  5, 1857.  Rational  Gallery  in  1860  your  opinion 

''           f  stated  m  these  words.    The  question  pat 

Present:  ^  yQ^  ^^g^  i  Upon  the  whole,  are  yoii  of 

The  Lord  Broughton,  in  the  Chair,  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  tb« 

The  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  present  site,  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  look 

Professor  Faraday.  out  for  another  site  for  the  pictures  of  the 

C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.  National  Gallery?'   Your  answer  was:  •  I 

George  Richmond,  Esq.  should  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.RA.,  examined.  present  site^  if  the  pictures  could  be  piro- 

1.  Chairman,  The  Commissioners  wish  perly  protected.  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
to  have  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  means  proposed  by  Mr 
injury  which  it  is  said  pictures  receive  Bany  or  Dr  Reid.'  Bo  you  still  adhere 
from  being  placed  in  a  large  city.  We  to  that  opinion? — At  that  time  the  ques- 
wish  to  know  whether  it  is  your  opinion  tion  of  protecting  the  pictures  with  glass 
that  they  must  inevitably  suffer  consider-  was  contemplate,  though,  p^haps,  not 
able  damage  from  the  gallery  in  which  included  in  the  means  referred  to.  I 
they  are  hung  being  placed  in  the  metro-  know  that  there  are  great  objections  on 
polis? — 1  have  no  doubt  that,  in  London,  the  part  of  many  persons  to  covering  pio- 
pictures  exposed  to  the  effect  of  smoke  tures  with  glass,  chiefly  because  pictures 
and  of  crowds  will  suffer,  and  have  suf-  are  not  so  perfectly  seen  when  so  covered, 
fered,  much.  Professor  Faraday  will  be  But  I  must  confess  that,  since  that  mode 
better  able  to  explain  in  what  that  injury  of  protecting  pictures  has  been  adopted 
consists  than  1  can;  but  certainly  there  in  the  National  Gallery,  I  am  very  mudi 
is  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  reconciled  to  it.  Not  only  is  the  protec- 
crowds,  the  consequences  of  which  are  tion  perfect  from  the  eflfects  of  smoke  and 
that  dust  and  smoke  adhere  to  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  but  there  is  a 
surface  of  pictures  more  readily.  Even  feeling  of  security  against  the  possibility 
assuming  the  atmosphere  under  such  cir-  of  accidents  arising  from  the  careless  tou^ 
cumstances  to  be  merely  damp,  it  would  of  visiters;  for  sometimes,  with  all  pes- 
appear  that  dust  of  any  kind  attaches  sible  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendsnts, 
itself  more  readily  to  surfaces  so  af-'  pictures  may  be  touched.  I  say  so,  be- 
fected.  cause  a  gentleman  very  lately  told  me, 

2.  When  you  speak  of  the  effect  pro-  that  in  the  Turner  Gallery,  where  there 
duced  by  a  crowd,  do  you  mean  the  crowd  certainly  hi^pened  to  be  a  great  crowd 
of  persons  visiting  the  galleiy,  or  the  out-  in  a  small  room,  he  saw  young  boya  pat 
of-door's  crowd  affecting  the  atmosphero  ?  their  fingers  on  the  surfoce  of  the  pictures. 
— ^The  crowd  visiting  the  gallery.  They  were  of  course  afterwards  watdaed 

3.  That  being  the  case,  supposing  that  by  the  policeman  who  was  in  attendance, 
a  crowd  were  to  visit  a  gallerjr  not  placed  But  such  accidents  may  happen  at  any 
in  the  metropolis,  would  not  the  same  time,  especially  while  such  indiscriminate 
effect  be  produced  wherever  the  gallery  crowds  and  such  young  children  are  ad- 
was  pUieed?  —  Not  if  you  suppose  the  mitted.  My  feeling,  therefore,  in  &vonr 
crowd  dispersed  in  a  large  locality.  It  is  of  glass  is  very  much  increased,  from  the 
the  confined  space  in  which  the  crowd  now  certainty  that  the  pictures  will,  by  sndi 
moves  which  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  to  means,  be  secured  ftom  ordinary  aod- 
which  I  have  alluded.    I  may  venture  to  dents. 

refer  you  to  a  report  on  the  question  of  5.  I  see  from  this  evidence  in  two  or 

the  expediency  of  covering  pictures  with  three  places  that  the  question  has  arisen, 

glass,  in  which  Professor  Faraday,  who  whether  it  would  be  dangerous  to  piaoe 

joined  in  that  report  with  Mr  Russell-  the  pictures  under  ghiss,  supposing  that 
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the  glass  were  in  frames,  because  the  glass  — ^The  back  is  effectually  covered  with 

might  break  into  the  pictures,  and  destroy  stout  brown  paper, 

the  sur&ce  of  them.    Do  you  think  that  10.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cartoon 

that  is  a  valid  objection  ? — I  think  you  will  is  paper  or  canvas  in  front  ? — Paper  at- 

find  the  whole  question  of  framing  with  tached  to  linen. 

glass  considered  in  the  report  to  which  I  11.   In  protecting  the  pictures  with 

have  before  referred.    It  is  to  be  remem-  glass,  do  you  contemplate  the  removal  of 

bered  that  the  kind  of  glass  which  is  used  the  glass  at  any  time,  when  it  is  needed, 

for  such  puiposes  is  so  strong  that  no  or-  for  the  purpose  of  careful  study  by  artists, 

dinary  blow  would  break  it.      I  never  when  the  gallery  is  not  in  full  use  ? — 

heard  of  an  accident  to  any  picture  so  pro-  With  regard  to  small  pictures  I  do;  but 

tected  in  any  gallery.    There  are  some  in  such  a  case  as  a  cartoon  of  Raphael,  it 

instances  abroad  where  pictures  are  so  would  not  be  easy  to  remove  the  glass, 

framed.  There  is  no  instance,  I  think,  in  the  Na- 

6.  Mr  Richmon<L  Would  not  a  blow  tional  Qallery  of  a  picture  with  glass,  in 
which  would  break  a  glass  damage  the  which  the  glass  is  not  easily  removeable. 
picture  much  more  if  there  were  no  glass?  Glass  is  generally  fristened  on  drawings 
— Undoubtedly.  With  reference  to  the  and  cartoons,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
question  of  glass,  I  beg  to  say,  that  even  it. 

if  the  pictures  were  placed  in  a  gallery  12.  In  your  judgment,  would  it  be  an 

not  exposed  to  any  of  those  dangers  to  interference  with  the  power  of  studying  a 

which  we  have  referred,  it  would  still  be  picture,  by  a  high  artist,  that  there  should 

necessary  to  cover  some  pictures,  or  works  be  a  glass  before  it;  and  that  there  should 

of  art,  with  glass.  For  example,  cartoons,  be  no  means  of  giving  him  access  to  it? — 

If  our  present  rooms  were  sufficiently  In  the  case  of  pictures,  certainly;  but  not 

spacious,  I  should  decidedly  recommend  in  the  case  of  drawings.  There  are  many 

placing  the  cartoons  now  at  Hampton  instances  on  the  Continent  of  drawings 

Court  in 'the  present  building,  and  cover-  and  cartoons  under  glass,  and  nobody  ever 

ing  them  with  glass.  There  is  an  instance  thinks  of  removing  the  glass.    At  all 

now  in  the  National  Qallery  of  a  large  events,  as  regards  drawings,  artists  are 

cartoon,  after  a  design  of  Raphael,  which  accustomed  to  study  them  as  seen  through 

is  covered  with  glass  in  two  pieces,  and  it  glass.    But  I  repeat,  even  in  such  cases 

has  answered  p^ectly  welL   There  is  no  there  is  no  reason  why  the  glass  should 

work  of  art  within  any  reasonable  dimen-  not  be  moveable, 

sions  which  might  not  be  covered  with  13.  r>b  you  think,  if  a  laige  picture 

glass.  were  glazed,  or  covered  with  glass,  the 

7.  Professor  Faradety.  How  long  has  different  conditions  of  the  light  at  difie- 
that  cartoon  been  .covered  with  gkus? —  rent  times  of  the  day  would  make  such 
About  fifteen  years.  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  picture,  in 

8.  Long  enough  for  you  to  judge,  by  consequence  of  the  different  reflections 
the  condition  of  the  cartoon,  that  it  has  fix)m  the  glass,  as  to  make  the  picture 
not  suffered? — ^It  has  certainly  not  suf-  what  you  may  call  an  inconstant  one  in 
fered.  It  happens  to  be  an  instance  of  eflfect;  and  that,  not  having  the  power  of 
the  inconvenience  of  glass  as  affecting  the  removing  the  glass,  artists  would  be  un- 
appearance  of  a  picture ;  I  may  call  it  a  pic-  able  to  enjoy  that  picture? — It  is  possible 
ture,  because,  uthough  it  was  once  a  car-  that  such  a  picture  might  be  better  seen 
toon,  it  is  painted  over  partly  with  oil  co-  at  some  times  of  the  day  than  at  others; 
lours.  Itisweakinefiect,yet,asthelightsof  but  I  have  always  considered  that  the 
the  picture  are  low,  the  mirrored  objects  effect  of  pictures  under  glass  depends  very 
are  almost  as  distinct  as  the  picture.  The  much  on  the  objects  temporarily  opposite 
conditions  under  which  glased  surfriees  to  them.  The  presence  of  a  person  in  a 
act  most  as  mirrors  should  be  taken  into  light  dress,  for  example,  will  frequently 
account,  in  considering  the  expediency  destroy  the  effect  by  reflection.  Such 
of  protecting  pictures  with  glass.  Un-  accidental  circumstances  are  to  be  taken 
doubtedly  a  very  dark  picture  acts  more  into  account.  With  regard  to  the  possi- 
as  a  mirror  than  a  light  one;  and  where  bility  of  removing  very  large  glasses  from 
the  lights  of  the  picture  are  low,  and  the  pictures,  the  strongest  instance  I  know 
whole  effect  weak,  I  think  that  ^ass  is  of  that  kind  is  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto, 
also  prejudicial  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.    There  the  glass 

9.  Is  the  back  of  the  cartoon  protected?  is  moveable,  and  I  know  an  instance  of 
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its  hanog  been  remoTed  for  an  Snglish  future  genemtioiui  may  do  so,  which  I 

gentleman,  who  wished  to  inspect  the  fully  believe  they  never  will,  unless  they 

picture.  shall  in  future  be  more  effectually  guarded 

14.  Mr  Richmond,  If  you  have  the  from  injury  than  they  have  been  1"'  Tour 
cartoons  of  Raphael  in  London,  you  must  answer  is :  *  You  are  probably  aware  that 
have  the  power  of  cleaning  the  inside  of  I  assisted  in  preparing  a  report  in  oon- 
the  gUisses.  Could  not  some  engineering  junction  with  Mr  Fanday  and  Mr  Rua- 
process  be  applied  which  would  render  it  sell  on  that  subject,  and  that  we  had 
easy  to  lift  the  glasses? — I  have  stated  numerous  communications  from  foreign 
that,  in  general,  the  glass  on  drawings  is  galleries  on  the  subjectb'  Then  the  qnea- 
immoveable;  but  this  need  not  be  so.  I  tion  goes  on:  *  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
may  state,  that  I  submitted  a  plan  to  the  ness  to  answer  my  question,  giving  oa 
Duke  of  Somerset,  when  Lord  Seymour,  your  own  opinion  T  And  you  say:  *I 
and  when  he  was  at  the  Office  of  Works,  was  trying  to  refresh  my  memory  by  the 
for  covering  the  largest  drawings,  such  as  report  which  we  submitted,  some  notes  of 
the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  with  glass,  and  which  I  have  here.  I  believe  the  only 
at  any  time  removing  the  glass  by  some  objection  to  glass  which  we  entertained 
simple  machinery.  According  to  that  were,  that  the  pictures  could  not  be  well 
plan,  the  glass,  with  its  frame,  was  con-  seen  when  so  covered,  and  I  think  that 
trived  to  be  independent  of  the  picture,  is  a  very  great  objection.'  Do  you  still 
and  could  be  easily  moved  away  from  it;  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — As  to  the  ex- 
and  when  before  the  picture,  the  whole  tent  of  the  objection,  my  present  feeling 
would  be  closed  so  as  to  exclude  dust  I  is  not  so  strong;  whether  it  be  from  hakn^ 
have  not  a  copy  of  that  paper  myself;  but,  or  from  the  influence  of  the  impressioA 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Duke  of  Somer-  that  the  picture  is,  under  such  cticnm- 
set  has  it  still.  stances,  more  secure,  I  certainly  have 

15.  Profestor  Faraday,  Would  you  less  objection  to  glass  now  than  I  for- 
not  think  it  a  great  objection,  for  the  merly  had. 

highest  uses  of  the  gallery,  that  the  pio-  17.  Dean  of  St  Paulas.  I  find  that,  in 
tures  should  be  glaz^,  if  the  glazing  were  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1852,  M. 
immoveable,  and  thus  shut  out  the  study  De  Klenze  says,  that  the  smoke  is  parti- 
of  high  art  1 — Certainly.  I  am  quite  pre-  cularly  thick  and  offensive  in  the.  neigh- 
pared  to  recommend  that  in  any  case  bourhood  of  the  National  Qalleiy,  fr<om 
the  glass  should  be  moveable.  The  ne-  the  chimneys  of  the  baths  and  wash- 
oessity  of  occasionally  cleaning  it  is  a  suf-  houses,  and  from  the  river,  and  from  the 
fident  reason.  I  have  known  instances,  other  side  of  the  water,  from  which  there 
though  not  of  glased  pictures,  in  which  isaoonstantemissionof  very  thick  smoker 
objects  have  been  almost  invisible  under  Do  yon  think  the  site  of  the  present  Na- 
dirty  glass.  I  remember  the  casts  from  tional  Gallery  worse  than  most  parts  of 
Ghibertfs  bas-reliefii  so  protected,  to  London? — It  certainly  is  very  objection- 
which  Mr  Richmond  has  slluded.  The  able  on  those  grounds;  the  most  decidBd 
glass  had  become  coated  with  dust  inside  evil,  because  it  is  the  nearest^  is  that  of 
and  outside.  The  casts  were  useless  for  the  baths  and  wash-houses, 
the  purpose  of  study  for  that  reason.  18.  And  also  the  barracks)-— Tea;  but 

16.  Chairman,  I  find  in  page  453  of  the  greatest  volumes  of  smoke  oome  from 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  baths  and  wash-houses.  The  smoka 
the  National  Gallery  in  1853,  a  question  always  passes  more  or  less  over  the  K»- 
was  put  to  you  by  Mr  Charteris.  It  is  tional  Gallery,  the  effects  being,  of  oooibs^ 
Question  6437,  and  is  as  follows: — ^  Do  more  apparent  when  the  wind  happena 
you  feel  disposed  to  concur  in  opmion  to  be  in  that  direction.  It  is  necenary 
with  the  writer  of  this  paragraph^  con-  to  keep  the  sky-lights  open.  The  heat, 
tained  in  a  letter  from  Mr  George  Rich-  when  the  rooms  are  full,  is  very  great  in 
mond  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit-  summer,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  exdud- 
tee  ?  He  says — ^**  It  is  to  be  earnestly  ing  the  smoke  that  cornea  in  from  ths 
hoped  that  the  next  move  will  be  to  put  open  windows. 

the  whole  ooUeetion  under  glass,  and  it        19.  Generallv  speaking,  if  theve  were 

will  be  some  compensation  to  us  for  the  more  space,  and  if  the  space  were  better 

inconvenience  ci  such  an  arrangement  to  ventilated,  would  not  the  objectiona  with 

think  that,  if  we  cannot  see  our  pio-  regard  to  smoke  and  dirt  b«  diminished 

tures  with  as  much  comfort  as  we  would,  in  proportion? — The  dirt  I  have  distin* 
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gaished  from  the  smoke,  because  that  is  natmre  of  the  deposit  which  is  formed  on 

brought  in  by  the  crowds.   Undoubtedly,  the  sur&ce  of  the  picture.  But  my  honest 

if  the  space  were  larger,  if  those  baths  belief  is,  that  the  substance  of  the  picture 

and  wash-houses  were  removed,  and  if  is  not  injured  by  the  deposit.    It  is,  how- 

the  present  evils  were  diminished,  the  ever,  indirectly  injured,  inasmuch  as  it 

pictures  would  suffer  less;  but  they  would  necessitates  the  cleaning  of  the  picture, 

still  suffer,  in  my  opinion.  and  the  cleaning  of  a  picture  is  always 

20.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  more  or  less  dangerous. 

of  studying  the  pictures  at  Northumber-  24.  A  chemist  unfortunately  cannot 
land  House,  which  is  the  nearest  to  this  lay  hold  of  any  evidence  in  the  picture 
point,  and  the  pictures  in  which,  if  you  which  is  not  £ar  more  evident  to  the 
consider  the  river  and  the  smoke  from  painter  acquainted  with  it  He  can  only 
Southwark,  are,  perhaps,  almost  more  ex-  judge  by  the  differences  in  quality  of  the 
posed  to  deterioration  from  smoke  than  substances  that  are  contained  within  the 
those  in  the  National  Gallery  ? — I  have  picture;  which  differences  in  quality  must, 
not  looked  at  them  with  that  view;  and  I  think,  be  better  known  to  a  man  who, 
I  do  not  know  how  often  they  have  been  *with  knowledge  in  his  own  department, 
cleaned.  But  there  is  one  important  looks  at  the  pictures  from  time  to  time, 
difference,  which  is,  that  the  windows  in  than  to  a  chemist  who  comes  upon  the 
Northumberland  House  are  not,  I  sup-  pictures  once,  and  is  called  upon  to  judge 
pose,  kept  constantly  open,  as  they  are  of  them.  Can  you  give,  or  suggest  to  us, 
in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  quite  im-  any  evidence  which  we  can  receive  inde- 
possible  in  the  National  Gallery  to  keep  pendent  of  the  appeirance  of  the  pic- 
the  windows  closed,  which  would  be  one  tures,  and  of  that  personal  evidence  which 
effectual  mode  of  excluding  the  smoke,  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  painter, 
The  windows  must  be  open;  and  in  warm  or  the  amateur,  who  is  a  judge  of  pio- 
weather,  and  on  crowded  days,  almost  all  tures? — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
the  windows  are  kept  open;  so  that  the  cases  we  are  considering  are  those  of  old 
conditions  in  the  National  Gallery  and  pictures,  the  substance  of  which  has  be- 
in  private  houses  can  never  be  quite  come  hardened,  and,  therefore,  so  to 
equal.  speak,  proof  against^  any  ordinary  in- 

21.  With  regard  to  the  dirt  arising  fluences  of  the  descnption  referred  to. 
from  the  visiters,  would  not  a  larger  It  would  be  for  a  chemist  to  say  whether, 
space,  or  a  space  better  ventilated,  to  a  even  under  such  circumstances,  the  noxi- 
oertain  degree  remedy  that? — Certainly;  ous  qualities  in  the  atmosphere  could 
and  I  must  say  that  since  certain  precau-  affect  the  surface  of  old  pictures.  But, 
tiona  have  been  taken,  such  as  providing  with  r^;ard  to  newly-painted  pictures,  I 
more  mats,  having  more  doors,  and  more  am  perfectly  sure  that  they  are  not  only 
effectual  scrapers — ^precautions  which  have  obscured  by  the  substances  deposited  on 
been  adopted  since  I  have  had  the  honour  them,  but  chemically  injured.  Gases  may 
of  being  director—- the  dust  on  the  floors  be  seen  by  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
has  greatly  diminished.  sbn  among  the  Turner  pictures,  some  of 

22.  Projfeuor  Faraday,  Did  not  you  which  were  very  much  neglected  by  him 
say  that  tne  pictures  were  certainly  in-  while  they  were  in  his  keeping.  Possi- 
jured  in  their  present  place  by  the  con-  bly,  also,  some  of  them  were  painted 
ditions  arising  from  their  being  in  Lon-  either  with  water-colours  or  with  oil- 
don — ^tbat  there  was  a  certain  injury,  not  colours  diluted  very  much  with  turpen- 
a  problematical  one  ? — Tes.  tine;  and  if  so,  the  white-lead  would  be 

5^  Can  you  state  whether  this  injury  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gases 
is  a  degradation  of  the  picture  beneath  which  affect  that  substance  than  in  old 
the  dut,  or  whether  it  is  altogether  re-  pictures,  or  in  pictures  by  other  modem 
sident  in  the  dirt  that  oom^  upon  the  painters.  From  whatever  cause,  it  is 
surface,  and  dependent  only  upon  that  certain  that,  in  some  of  his  pictures,  the 
Whether  the  picture  su^rs  a  chemical  parts  which  were  once  white  are  now 
change  in  its  condition,  or  whether  it  black,  and  the  effect  of  the  picture  is  to- 
stmply  exhibits  the  consequences,  mecha-  tally  changed.  There  were  three  or  four 
nicid  and  otherwisie^  of  the  dirt  that  ad-  pictures  so  apparently  ruined  that  I  had 
heres  to  thesurfiu») — Perhaps  a  chemist  no  belief  at  all  that  they  could  be  re- 
would  be  better  able  to  answer  that  covered.  I  invited  a  committee  to  assist 
question  satisfactorily  by  analysing  the  me  in  determining  what  should  be  done 
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with  those  pictures.  The  committee  rioreting  inflaences  I — In  the  case  of  the 
consisted  of  Mr  Munro,  Mr  Stanfield,  white  paint  having  turned  black,  if  I  am 
and  Mr  Roberts;  and  the  question  was,  correct  in  supposing  that  change  to  be 
whether  Mr  Bentley  (who  liad  formerly  the  effect  of  gases,  there  is  a  remedy 
cleaned  several  of  Turner's  pictures  under  which  is  often  used  in  water-colour  draw- 
TurnePs  own  direction)  should  try  to  re-  ings  when  the  white-lead  has  turned 
cover  those  works.  He  coafidently  as-  black,  by  which  it  is  possible,  by  means 
sorted  that  he  could,  and  he  was  there-  of  a  wash,  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
fore  directed  to  make  his  ezperiiuents.  tint;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  sub- 
He  cleaned  a  portion  in  each  of  them,  stance  of  the  (laint 
and  he  has,  by  my  direction,  left  por-  30.  The  object  of  that  is  to  restore  the 
tions  in  two  of  them  to  be  inspected  as  chemical  condition  of  the  substance  1— 
occasion -may  require.  One  has  been  en-  To  restore  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
tirely  cleaned,  to  show  the  possibility  of  substance.  It  does  not  otherwise  affed 
renovation.  Those  pictures  may  be  in-  the  substance.  It  must  be  reniembtrred 
spected  by  the  Commissioners  in  their,  that  those  pictures  of  which  I  speak  were 
cleaned  and  half-cleaned  state.  given  up  as  lost,  and  therefore  the  ex- 

25.  From  what  you  know  of  those  periments  were  made  as  a  kind  of  forlorn 
pictures,  are  you  able  to  state  that  those  hope.  The  pictures  have  been  sub- 
effects  of  deterioration  are  the  effect  of  jected  to  experiments  with  the  view  to 
the  town  atmosphere;  or  might  they  have  see  whether  it  was  poffsible  to  recover 
happened,  so  far  as  you  have  the  means  of  them,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  the 
judging,  with  the  same  pictures  under  the  experiments  have  answered  completely, 
same  circumstances,  if  they  had  been  kept  and  that  the  pictures  are  restored  to  that 
in  the  country  1 — Under  the  same  cir-  state  in  which  they  would  have  been  had 
cumstances,  supposing  them  to  have  been  they  suffered  only  from  time. 

exposed  to  a  danjp  and  a  very  smoky  31.  Were  the  pictures  varnished  1— 

atmosphere,  probably  the   same    effect  Some  of  them  may  have  been  varnished, 

would  have  been  produced.    The  question  32.  Where  were  they  varnished  ? — Mr 

then  is,  what  were  those  circumstances  1  Turner  generally  varnished  them  him- 

There  was  no  crowd.    The  conditions,  self:  he  had  his  own  methods, 

therefore,  were  not  precisely  the  same  as  33.  Do  not  these  experiments  show 

those  in  the  National  Gallery.   3ut  there  that  no  injury  can  penetrate  through 

was  far  greater  damp,  and  there  was  mastic  varnish,  during  three  months  at 

dust  and  smoke.  yiolent  exposure  ? — I  think  the  varnish 

26.  If  the  pictures  had  been  kept  in  which  Mr  Turner  used  was  not  the 
the  same  way  in  the  country  as  Turner  ordinaiy  varnish,  which  is  often  thickly 
kept  them,  would  they  not  have  been  in  applied  to  pictures;  and,  I  believe,  some 
the  same  condition  ? — It  is  difficult  to  of  his  pictures  were  scaroelyy  if  at  aU, 
give  an  opinion.     I  do  not  suppose  the  varnished. 

conditions  would  have  been  the  same  in  34.  Then  yon  would  consider  those 

the  country.    Undoubtedly  it  would  be  pictures  of  Mr  Turner's  an  evidence  that 

possible  for  newly-painted  pictures  to  be  a  town  atmosphere  can  produce  injniy, 

neglected  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  which  evidence  can  be  submitted  to  a 

London,  and  they  would  suffer  in  conse-  chemist,  or  to  any  one  not  accustomed  to 

^uence.  Butlimaginethatthereisadiffe-  look  at  pictures,  and  of  which  be  might 

rence  between  the  atmosphere  in  the  coun-  make  an  analysis   in  order   to  get   a 

try  and  in  London;  and  my  belief  lb,  that  knowledge  of  the  results  of  town  injury  ? 

the  injuries  would  be  greater  in  London.  — Yes.    It  is  only  to  be  remembered 

27.  Injuries  of  that  kind  ? — Injuries  that  the  conditions  in  this  case  were  very 
of  that  kind.  severe,  and  such  as  no  pictures  of  whkh 

28.  Are  you  aware  whether,  in  the  common  care  is  taken  would  ever  be  aah- 
cleaning  of  the  pictures,  Mr  Bentley  re-  jected  to. 

moved  the  surtaoe  of  part  of  the  pictures,  35.  Will  you  state,  for  the  sake  of  our 

or  whether  he  only  took  off  the  surfisce  general  information,  what  thoee  drcum- 

dirt  from  the  pictures  7 — He  has  not  stances  were,  which  were  so  severe  to  the 

touched  the  surface  of  the  pictures — of  pictures,  in  order  that  we  may  judge 

that  I  am  certain.  whether  they  were   such  as  depended 

29.  Then  the  real  picture  is  not  itself  upon  the  London  atmosphere,  or  upon 
injured  by  the  exposure  to  these  dete-  the  way  in  which  the  pictorea  were  ex* 
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poaed  to  dampness  or  neglect,  which  are  of  an  experimental  kind,  or  such    as 

common  to  London  and  the  country  1 —  approaches    to    experiment,    that    you 

I  can  only  judge  of  the  neglect  with  would  be  able  to  direct  our  attention  to, 

which  the  pictures  were  treated  by  the  communicable  from  one  who  is  a  painter 

state  in  which  they  were  found.      Refer-  to  one  who  is  not  a  painter,  and  capable 

ring  again  to  those  extreme  cases  of  the  of  being  dealt  with  philosophically  7 — 

pictures  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  may  Those  instances  of  the  pictures  of  Turner, 

say,  that  I  have  never  seen  modem  pictures  of  which  I  have  spoken,  appear  to  me 

in  so  bad  a  state.    It  is,  in  some  degree,  instances  with  which  a  chemist  could 

a  matter  of  conjecture  what  have  been  deal. 

the  causes  of  it;  but  we  know  that  damp  45.  Dio  you  know  the  age  of  those 

and  neglect  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  pictures  of  Mr  Turner's  which  were  so 

it,  because  there  is  a  sort  of  mildew  upon  much  changed  ? — As  it  happens,  they 

the  surface.    But  the  deteriorating  effect  were  recent  pictures.    I  remember  my 

as  regards  the  appearance  of  the  pictures  attention  was  attracted  to  one  of  them, 

was  not  merely  that  they  were  blackened  called  *  Queen  Mab's  Qrotto,'  in  his  gal- 

generally,  but  that  the  effect  was  altered,  lery  before  it  was  decided  what  was  to 

What  had  been  dark  was  lighter,  and  become  of  the  pictures.    I  was  astonished 

what  had  been  light  was  dark.    The  at  the  change,  having  seen  the  picture 

pictures  are  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  exhibited  a  few  years  before. 

They  were  in  that  state,  and  they  have  46.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of.  the 

been  wholly  or  (purposely)  in  part  re-  picture  1 — It  was  exhibited  in  1846. 

stored  as  I  have  already  stated.  47.  This  is  the  case  of  a   modem 

36.  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  the  picture.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of 
room  in  which  those  pictures  were,  in  modern  pictures  besides  this,  which  are 
Mr  Turners  house  ? — Tes.  likely  to  afford  us  evidence  respecting 

37.  Supposing  his  room  had  been  in  the  change  produced  by  the  London 
the  country  and  not  in  Queen  Anne  atmosphere  ? — I  only  know  in  the  case  of 
Street,  do  you  conceive  that  the  pictures  pictures  of  my  own  that  sometimes  I  have 
would  have  suffered  much  in  the  same  washed  pictures  that  have  become  black- 
way  ? — Certainly  not,  if  there  was  not  so  ened  after  a  year  or  two,  and  in  all  such 
much  smoke.  I  cannot  suppose  that  cases  I  have  remarked,  that  aft^r  re- 
there  would  be  so  much  snioke  in  the  pcated  washings  the  cloth  I  used  smelled 
country.  They  might  have  suffered  from  strongly  of  soot.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
damp  to  the  same  extent.  there  wasadeposit  of  soot  upon  the  picture. 

38.  Profeuor  Faraday,  Were  not  48.  That  you  would  consider  to  be  a 
Mr  Turner's  pictures  piled  together  in  deposit  over  the  picture,  not  in  the  pic- 
great  confusion  ? — That  was  only  in  some  ture  ] — It  would  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
cases.  The  walls  of  his  gallery  were  ing  the  appearance  of  the  picture.  Again, 
covered.    The  pictures  were  hung  up.  I  observe  it  would  be  for  a  chemist  to 

39.  And  the  pictures  were  exposed  to  say  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  na- 
the  air  of  the  room,  and  all  the  accidents  ture  of  the  defiosit  which  could  affect  the 
of  the  room  7 — Tes.    Some  that  were  in  picture  essentially. 

the  worst  state  were  so  placed  upon  the  49.  You  do  not  assume  that  by  clean- 
walls  of  the  room.  ing  and  washing  the  picture  you  wash 

40.  Is  not  an  effect  of  shutting  out  the  away  any  part  of  the  picture,  but  you 
light,  by  furniture  or  anything  else,  from  merely  remove  what  was  overlaying  it  ?-« 
white-lead  which  is  not  varnished,  to  Tes.  The  experiment  may  be  made  pro- 
darken  the  white-lead  ? — Tes,  at  first.  bably  with  any  picture  that  has  been 

41.  And  the  light  was  shutout? — Yes.  long  hanging  on  London  walls,  without 

42.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  washing  it,  merely  by  wiping  it  repeat- 
effect  would  take  place  in  the  country  as  edly  with  a  silk  handkerchief;  the  smell 
well  as  in  the  town;  or  whether  the  of  soot  will  be  found  to  be  strong, 
darkening  of  white-lead  is  consequent  50.  Does  that  cause  any  injury  to  the 
npon  town  air  7 — I  think  it  would  happen  picture  7 — I  am  not  aware  that  it  causes 
anywhere.  any  essential  injury.    We  all  know  that 

43.  It  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  it  is  injurious  to  its  appearance;  my  be- 
town  atmosphere,  but  of  other  circum-  lief  is,  that  it  is  not  iniurious  essentially 
stances,  which  affect  paint  7 — I  believe  so.  to  the  picture.    I  would  go  so  far  as  to 

44.  There  is  then  veiy  little  evidence  say,  that  a  picture  which  is  not  affected 
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by  damp,  but  merely  oovered  with  a  cnist  been  tried  to  ascertain  the  difference  of 

of  dirt,  is,  as  it  were,  protected,  and  if  it  town  and  country  air? — ^No;  they  have 

could  be  really  well  cleaned  from  that  been  subjected  to  severer  tests.    The  ob- 

crust,  I  think  it  would  be  found  to  have  ject  being  to  try  the  durability  of  a  given 

received  no  harm  from  it.  colour  by  any  violent  means. 

51.  Then  comes  the  injury  of  dean-  58.  By  fictitious  atmospheres? — Tes. 
ing? — Then  comes  the  possible  injuty  I  may  state,  with  reference  to  the  very 
of  cleaning,  which  is  a  very  serious  con-  difficult  question  of  tracing  the  progress 
sideration.  of  change  in  a  picture,  that  an  ingentooa 

52.  Do  you  think  that  glaring  or  cover-  plan  was  suggested  by  the  late  Mr  James 
ing  with  ghiss  would  be  a  considerable  Hall.  He  suggested  that  little  cubes  of 
protection  against  the  kind  of  injury  sua-  vitrified  substances  might  be  provided  of 
tained  by  those  three  pictures  ? — 'Unqoea-  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  of  the  ma- 
tionably.  terial  which  is  used  for  mosaics.    For 

53.  Inasmuch  as  pictures  are  injured  example,  the  colour  of  the  sky  in  an  old 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  observation  picture  might  be  matched  at  a  certain 
— five  or  ten  years — are  there  any  ezpe-  date  with  one  of  those  durable  pieces  of 
riments  that  you  are  aware  of  that  are  vitrified  colour,  and  the  observation  being 
made  by  painters  themselves  for  tlie  pur-  registered,  the  same  test  would  be  ap- 
p<)se  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  degrada-  plied  lUter  the  lapse  of  some  years.  That 
tion  caused  in  their  colours  by  exposure  to  is  a  feasible  mode  of  making  the  experi- 
the atmosphere? — No,  lam  not.  I  know  ment  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
of  no  such  positive  experiments;  and  even  and  would  be  available  both  in  town  and 
in  the  case  ofold  pictures  (for  example,  the  country.  - 

pictures  ih  the  National  Gallery),  it  is  im-  59.  But  nothine  of  the  kind  has  been 

possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  evil,  carried  into  effect?—-!  have  never  heard 

I  have  tried  to  compare  from  memory  of  anything  having  been  done, 

the  state  of  a  picture  now  with  the  state  60.  Then,  in  fiust,  all  the  eridenoe  that 

of  the  same  picture  a  few  years  back,  and  is  obtainable  with  inference  to  the  dete- 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  rioration  of  pictures  in  a  town  atmosphere, 

it  has  undergone  any  change  in  appear-  exoept  in  the  case  of  Mr  Turner's  pic- 

ance.    I  have  little  doubt  that  it  has  un-  tures,  must  depend  upon  the  personal 

dergone  a  change;  but  it  is  very  difficult  judgment  and  opinion  of  artists,  or  men 

to  measure  or  define  it.  acquainted  with  these  matters,  and  is 

54.  As  regards  the  effect  of  town  and  not  communicable  as  evidence  direct  to 
country  atmosphere,  is  it  an  absurd  thing  another  person.  Is  not  that  so  ? — I  am 
to  suppose  that  a  painter  might  rough  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having 
out  a  picture,  and  cut  it  in  half^  and  keep  been  made  which  amount  to  the  kind  A 
half  in  the  town  and  half  in  the  country,  evidence  which  you  require;  but  that  it  is 
for  a  good  many  years,  in  order  to  see  the  a  very  general  opinion  that  pictures  look 
difference? — That  is  a  possible  experi-  better  and  last  better  in  the  country 
ment.  than  in  London,  I  believe  is  well  known. 

55.  Are  you  aware  of  any  trials  of  that  61.  And  is  not  the  fact,  that  pictures 
sort  that  are  in  existence  which  we  could  that  have  been  exposed  in  the  London 
have  reference  to? — I  have  only  heard  of  atmosphere  are  wonderfully  benefited  by 
experiments,  not  with  pictures,  but  with  being  cleaned  from  the  results  of  that  at- 
colours.  For  example,  when  a  new  colour  mosphere,  a  fact  that  is  perfectly  well 
is  introduced  in  the  artist  worid,  experi-  known,  and  which  csn  be  demonstrated 
m^nts  are  frequently  instituted,  by  placing  to  another  person  by  cleaning  ? — Yes. 
the  colour  in  a  strong  light,  and  in  situa-  62.  That  is  all  superficial  ?--That  is  all 
tions   exposed  to  very  noxious   atmo-  superficial. 

spheric  influences.    Those  experiments  63.  Consequent  upon  that  is  the  in- 

are  made  to  try  the  durability  of  parti-  jury  occasioned  by  cleaning? — Yea, 

cular  colours.    But  I  never  heard  of  any  64.   Where  can  the  Turner  pictures 

experiments  on  pictures,  unless  it  were  that,you  speak  of  be  seen  ? — At  the  Na- 

with  reference  to  particular  colours  used  tional  Gallery;  but,  with  the  consent  of 

in  them.  the  trustees,  those  specimens  might  be 

56.  The  colour  being  used  as  in  the  .  brought  here,  if  the  CommissionerB  think 
picture? — Yes.  fit. 

57.  But  even  those  colours  have  not  65.  Mr  CockereU.  There  is  a  Holbein, 
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MHsalM,  in  Christ's  Hospital,  a  portrait        67.  Profesior  Faraday,  The  things 

of  Edward  VL,  a  very  striking  picture,  you  speak  of  do  not  belong  to  the  town 

There  is  in  the  Temple  that  magnificent  position  in  any  respect,  they  are  quite  in- 

picture  by  Vandyke  (I  believe  painted  dependent  of  country  and  town  i — Yes, 

for  the.  Temple),  of  Charles  I.  on  horse-  such  consequences  are  possible  in  all 

back,  engraved  by  Strange.    There  are  cases;  and  it  only  shows  that  all  such 

in  the  Charter  House  pictures  of  200  facts  are  to  be  taken  into  account     If 

years  old  upon  the  walls  of  the  residence  we  find  a  picture  in  a  dilapidated  state 

of  the  principal  of  the  college.     Have  in  London  or  in  the  country,  inquiry 

you  had  occasion  to  examine  those  pic-  should  be  made  as  to  what  care,  or  whe- 

turee? — I  have  seen,  at  different  times,  ther  any  care,  has  been  taken  of  it,  and 

most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pictures  you  si>eak  whether  it  has  been  fiurly  treated. 
0^  but  not  recently.    I  presume  the  ob-        68.  Dean  of  St  Fcnd^s.  Is  it  not, 

ject  of  the  question  is  to  ascertain  whe-  however,  an  important  point  to  ascertain 

ther  the  effects  of  a  London  atmosphere  whether,  having  remained  for  two  or  three 

are,  or  are  not,  perceptible  in  them.  An-  hundred  years  liable  to  all  this,  they 

other  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  still  are  in  a  good  state? — Yes;  but  that 

whether  and  when  last  they  were  cleaned  is  the  question.    To  determine  it,  actual 

I  presume  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  inspection  is  necessary.    I  am  not  pre- 

been  cleaned.  pand  to  say  what  the  present  state  of 

66u  But  the  pictures  being  so  cleaned,  the  pictures  referred  to  is. 
have  you  examined  their  actual  state  as        69.  Mr  CockerdL  Are  you  aware  of 

pictures  preserved  in  a  good  state,  and  any  reoordsortraditionsof  ancient  pictures 

snffidentiy  evidencing  the  hand  of  the  by  great  hands,  such  as  Holbein,  having 

Masters? — I  have  not  seen  them  recently  peruhed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  city 

enough  to  judge;  but,  if  they  were  in  a  of  London  from  the  effects  of  that  atmo- 

very  bad  state,  I  should  first  examine  sphere? — ^The  only  instance  that  occurs 

whether  they  had  been  treated  with  ne-  to  me  at  this  moment  is  that  of  Hol- 

glect  or  not.    For  example,  it  is  possible  bein's  *  Triumph  of  Riches'  and  *  Triumph 

(I  do  not  think  it  probable  in  any  of  the  of  Poverty,'  painted  by  him  for  the  Eas- 

cases  to  which  you  have  alluded)  that  terling's    Company   in    the    Steelyard, 

the  pictures  may  have  been  n^ected,  as  Those  paintings  no  longer  exist     But 

some  of  the  Turner  pictures  have  been  whether  they  were  executed  on  the  walls, 

neglected.    At  all  events,  we  are  not  at  or  whether,  being  moveable,  they  were 

once  to  assume  that  those  pictures  have  carried  elsewhere,  is  not  quite  certain, 
hung  on  the  walls  to  which  they  belong        70.  Profeuor  Faraday.  Are  not  the 

without  suffering  any  of  the  effects  of  pictures  in  the  city  of  liondon  fiiir  evi- 

damp  or  any  neglect;  that  they  have  dence  to  refer  to,  with  respect  to  the 

been  kept  properly  strained  on  their  effect  of  time  in  London  upon  such  pio- 

Btretching-frames  so  that  the  surfiftce  has  tures? — ^I  think  so;  taking  also  into  ao- 

not  been  liable  to  crack.    If  we  are  to  count  the  history  of  such  pictures, 
presume  that  all  proper  care  has  been        71.  Can  you  instruct  us  how  we  are  to 

taken  of  them  for  the  centuries  during  get  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  pre- 

which  they  have  been  so  banging,  then  sent  state  of  these  pictures  ? — You  could 

the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  have  them  inspected  by  such  persons  as 

inspection  would  be  more  satisfactory  as  you  think  would  give  you  honest  evidence 

to  the  effects  of  a  London  atmosphere,  upon  the  subject 
But  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  know        72.  Chairman.    Could  you  mention 

whether  and  when  last  they  had  been  such  persons  as  yon  think  competent  to 

cleaned.    I  have  noticed  the  necessity  of  give  what  you  may  call  practical  evidence 

keeping  a  picture  properly  strained  on  upon  that  point  ? — ^I  would  rather  leave  it 

its  stretching-frame.    If  the  canvas  (not  to  the  Commission  to  select  such  persons, 
having  been  lined)  has  been  suffered  to        73.  Mr  Coekerell,    You  spoke  of  the 

become  quite  loose,  the  probability  is,  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  or  other  causes, 

that  in  a  century  the  sur&ce  of  the  paint  upon  the  pictures  of  Mr  Turner.    Do  you 

will  crack,  and  peel  off  in  parts,    When  attribute  their  decay  at  all  to  the  employ- 

tbe  canvas  gets  loose,  the  paint  is  apt  to  ment  of  vicious  pigments  ? — No  doubt,  in 

crack  and  peel  off.    Such  evils  may  result  part 

from  mere  want  of  care,  and  would  not  be        74  Was  not  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ac- 

attributable  to  atmospheric  inlSuenoes.  cused  of  the  employment  of  vicious  pig- 
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ments? — Tes,  and  in  some  cases,  per-  81.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  pio- 

haps,  with  reason;  but  such  statements  tures  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 

have  been  exaggerated.  than  the  pictures  that  are  to  be  found 

75.  Is  it  not  certain  that  very  great  care  generally  in  the  metropolis? — They  are 
was  taken  by  ancient  painters  of  the  ma-  much  freer  from  the  effects  of  smoke, 
terials  and  the  manner  of  preparing  thosQ  82.  They  are  in  a  better  state  of  pre- 
pigments  so  as  to  secure  them  to  future  aervation  ? — They  are  in  a  better  state  of 
times? — ^No  doubt.  preservation,  as  compared  witii  the  state 

76.  Frofestor  Faraday.  Is  it  possible  in  which  they  were  when  they  were  first 
by  a  test,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  dis-  placed  there.  Some  of  them  had  suffered 
tinguish  between  the  effect  produced  by  from  time  when  they  were  first  placed 
the  use  of  vicious  pigments  and  the  effect  there;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  from 
of  London  atmosphere? — Only  I  think  in  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  they  have 
the  case  where  the  vicious  pigment  was  suffered  since  they  have  oeen  there. 

an  unprotected  pigment.    If  white-lead,  83.  Bean  of  St  Faults.  JBow  are  they 

even,  is  not  tolerably  well  secured  from  as  compared  with  the  pictures  we  will  say 

the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  Qidlery,  or  in  Stafford 

undergo  a  rapid  change  in  London.  House,  or  in  Lord  Westminstei^s  Qalleiy, 

77.  Mr  Coekerdl.  Tou  spoke  of  the  or  in  any  other  private  galleiy,  putting 
visible  change  in  pictures  which  you  had  the  National  Qallery  out  of  the  question, 
examined  in  former  times  and  in  more  as  being  liable  to  other  injurious  influ- 
recenttime.  May  that  possibly  arise  from  enccs? — I  repeat,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  change  in  yourself:  the  effect  of  novelty  the  pictures  at  Dulwich  have  sufibred 
and  delight  in  seeing  works  for  the  first  from  the  atmosphere  since  they  have 
time,  and  the  absence  of  that  delight  been  there. 

when  you  see  them  at  a  future  time  ?  84.  Do  you  thjnk  that  the  pictures  at 

Tou  spoke  of  a  picture  with  which  you  Lord  Ellesmere's,  or  at  Stafford  House, 

were  acquainted  formerly,  and  which  you  have  suffered  from  the  atmosphere? — I 

had  seen  in  more  recent  times,  and  you  think  that  pictures  in  London  must  suffer, 

made  mention  of  the  deterioration  of  the  fiiore  or  less,  from  the  London  atmo- 

picture  ? — No.    I  said  that  I  could  not  sphere. 

trace  the  progress  of  the  deterioration.    It  85.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  pio- 

may,  perhaps,  be  noticed  from  20  years  tures  at  Whitehall  ? — Yes. 

to  20  years;  but  I  could  not  say  after  an  86.  Have  they  suffered  much  ? — ^They 

interval  of  three  or  four  years  that  the  have  suffered;  but  they  have  been  cleaned 

change  is  very  perceptible,  though  I  have  at  various  times. 

no  doubt  such  a  change  must  take  place,  87.  Have  they  suffered  from  deaning, 

because  it  takes  place  after  a  longer  in-  or  from  the  atmosphere  ? — ^They  have  suf- 

terval.  fered  from  the  atmosphere,  and  those  ef- 

78.  Frcfessor  Faraday,  Do  you  think  fects  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  le- 
that  any  one  could  judge  of  the  deterio-  moved  by  cleaning  at  various  times, 
ration  of  a  picture  by  one  inspection  with-  88.  Has  that  been  done  without  much 
out  reference  to  former  observstions ? —  damage  to  the  pictures? — I  am  not  aware 
The  progress  of  deterioration  could  not  be  that  they  have  been  damaged, 
marked  without  reference  to  former  ob-  89.  Froftuor  Faraday.  Are  they 
servations;  but  absolute  deterioration  is  restored  by  cleaning  to  their  first  stat^ 
sometimes  evident,  though  the  picture  or  have  they  suffered  permanently  each 
may  be  seen  for  the  first  time.  cleaning  ? — In  that  particular  case  I  cao- 

79.  Neither  an  artist  nor  a  philosopher  not  speak  with  certainty.  I  believe  it 
could  judge  of  a  picture  which  had  fallen  possible,  with  great  care,  to  remove  those 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  by  effects  of  smoke  which  injure  the  appear- 
examining  the  picture  for  the  first  time,  anoe  of  a  picture,  so  that  it  shul  be, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  tell  what  was  after  such  cleaning,  what  it  was  before, 
the  deterioration  from  the  atmosphere,  or  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  think  Uie 
what  was  feebleness  in  the  original? — I  operation  is  always  a  hazardous  one,  and 
think  there  would  always  beagreat  and ap-  that  any  state  of  things  which  compel 
preciable  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  repetition  of  such  operations  is  to  be 
the  atmosphere  and  feebleness  in  the  work,  avoided  if  possible. 

80.  CJudrman.  You  are  familiar,  of  90.  Mr  Richmond,  It  seems  veiy 
oourse,  with  the  Dulwich  Gallery  Y — ^Tes.  difficult  to  get  access  to  any  picture  in 
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London  200  or  300  years  old  that  has  it  has  ever  been  cleaned  or  not;  bat  my 

not  been  cleaned.    Could  you  inform  the  belief  is' that  it  has  never  been  touched. 
Oommissionersofany  such  picture  that  you        94.  Mr  Cockerdl.  Do  you  believe  that 

know  of,  which  has  been  in  London,  and  there  are  any  pictures  of  that  date  in 

has  not  been  cleaned  1 — I  cannot  at  this  England,  that  are  in  a  similar  sta^te^ 

moment  recollect  aay;  but  almost  fuiy  pic-  that  have  never  been  cleaned  or  var- 

ture-cleaner  could  give  yon  evidence  upon  nished  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  any.    I  have 

that  subject.    I  have  frequently  seen  pic-  no  doubt  that  there  are  such  cases,  and  I 

tures  in  a  state  hardly  distinguishable,  am  quite  persuaded  that,  if  you  could  find 

Of  course  such  an  examination  as  you  al-  such,  you  would  find  the  pictures  in  any 

lude  to  need  have  no  reference  to  the  merit  town,  and  more  especially  in  London, 

of  the  pictures;  but  I  have  frequently  seen,  very  much  obscured.    I  will  venture  to 

and  I  have  no  doubt  those  who  are  present  say,  that  it  would  be  so  in  any  house 

have  frequently  seen,  pictures  hanging  in  where  coal  fires  have  been  used, 
private  houses  so  blackened  by  time  and        95.  Do  you  think  that  this  injuiy  to 

smoke  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  pictures  is  not  peculiar  to  Lond(^,  but 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  how  generally  to  this  country  wherever  coal 

long  such  pictures  have  hung  there;  but  fires  are  burned  ? — ^That  is  a  question  of 

I  think  I  have  seen  instances  of  pictures  degree.    The  slight  evil  of  a  fire-place  in 

that  in  much  less  than  a  century  nave  got  a  room«  in  the  country,  is  not  to  be  com- 

into  that  condition.  pared  with  the  effect  of  the  volumes  of 

91.  JbTrCoci^e^^.  Do  you  consider  that  smoke  which  are  always  in  the  atmo- 
the  actual  state  of  the  ancient  pictures  in  sphere  of  London. 

London  would  be  a  fair  test  of  the  effect  of        96.  Professor  Faraday,  Do  you  know 

the  atmosphere  and  of  the  smoke  and  the  whether  any  injury  to  the  body  of  the 

dust  in  the  air  upon  pictures? — Undoubt-  picture,   as  a  mechanical  construction, 

edly,  if  they  have  never  been  cleaned.  results  from  its  exposure  to  the  London 

92.  If  they  have  been  preserved  in  atmosphere;  any  destniction  of  the  can- 
some  way  100  or  200  years^  is  not  that  vas  or  other  paks? — I  am  not  aware  of 
an  evidence  that  they  can  be  preserved  any  such  injury;  I  have  never  been  able 
with  the  usual  care  and  protection  that  to  trace  it  in  London,  and  am  not  pre- 
is  given  by  artists  ? — The  inference  then  pared  to  say  that  it  exists:  I  should  sus- 
would  be,  that  whether  pictures  become  pect  it  more  as  evidenced  by  the  fading 
blackened  or  not  by  the  London  atmo-  of  colours,  but  only  with  reference  to  re- 
sphere,  they  can,  by  proper  care,  and  by  cently-painted  pictures,  as  in  the  case  of 
occasional  cleaning,  be  kept  in  almost  some  few  of  Turner's. 

their  original  state.    That  would  be  the        97.   With  regard  to  those  Turner's 

result  of  such  an  examination,  if  the  ap-  pictures,  how  do  you  consider  that  we 

pearance  and  state  of  the  picture  were  could  get  the  chemical  evidence,  which 

quite  satisfactory.    But  I  fear  that  re-  you  said  the  two  which  were  left  would 

mains  to  be  proved.    I  am  not  yet  con-  furnish  ? — There  are   two  which  have 

vinced  that  the  pictures,  which  you  have  been  purposely  kept  partially  cleaned, 
alluded  to  in  the  city  of  London,  are  in  a        98.  Can  you  give  us  an  opportunity  of 

perfect  state.  seeing  them  ? — Certainly:  with  the  consent 

93.  Do  you  know  of  any  ancient  pic-  of  the  trustees. 

tures  of  200  or  300  years  old  in  Italy,  or        The  witness  was   requested  by  the 

elsewhere,  that  have  never  been  cleaned.  Commissioners  to  examine  the  pictures 

and  that  are  still  In  perfect  preservation  I  in  Barber-Surgeon's  Hall,  Qresham  Col- 

— r  have  an  impression,  but  it  would  of  lege,   Christ's  Hospital,  Guildhall,  the 

course  require  investigation,  that  the  great  (Jourt  Room  and  Hall  of  the  Merchant 

picture,  by  Paul  Veronese,  representing  Tailors'  School,  Bridewell  Hospital,  Bar- 

the  family  of  I^us  before  Alexander,  in  tholomew   Hospital,  and   the  Temple; 

the  possession  of  the  Pisani  family,  in  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  state  to 

Yenice,  has  never  been  cleaned.    I  have  the  Commissioners,  speci^g,  in  each 

always  considered  that  picture  as  an  ex-  case,  any  causes  which  had  had  an  inju- 

ample  of  a  picture  in  a  virgin  state.    It  rious  effect  upon  them;  and  particolaris- 

is  slightly  embrowned  by  the  effect  of  the  ing  those  which  appeared  tct  be  peculiar 

atmosphere  even  of  Venice,  but  agree-  to  the  town,  as  distinguished  from  the 

ably  so ;  and  it  does  not  require  the  least  country, 
cleaning.  I  cannot  positively  say  whether  [The  witness  withdrew.] 

Vol.  XXV.  2  h 
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M<mdayy  April  6, 1867.  room,  the  Tribune,  at  Florenoe,  ii  ar- 

Present*  ranged? — No;  I  think  it  is  merely  ar- 

The  Lord  Bronghton,'*.  ike  Chair.  SSftt^^T^^^^^^  °^^ 

The  Dean  of  8t  Paul's.  33^9^  j^^  Coekerdl,  Then,  you  do  not 

r^  T»  II?  f^^ii  w  *^'t>  a  r^ard  sculpture  as  a  proper  decorative 

C.  R  CkK^erell,  Esq.,  R.A.  j^rtion  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Pio- 

George  Richmond,  Esq.  tares— you  do  not  admit  the  term  dcco- 

John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  examined.  ration  1— No;  I  should  not  use  that  term 

2392.  Chainnan,  Has  your  attention  of  the  sculpture  which  it  was  the  object 
been  turned  to  the  desirableness  of  unit-  of  the  gallery  to  exhibit  It  might  be 
ing  sculpture  with  painting  under  the  added,  of  course,  supposing  it  beaune  a 
same  roof? — Tes.  part  of  the  architecture,  but  not  as  in- 

2393.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  dependent — not  as  a  thing  to  be  con- 
subject? — I  think  it  almost  essential  that  templated  separately  in  the  room,  and 
they  should  be  united,  if  a  National  Gal-  not  as  a  part  of  the  room.  As  a  part  of 
lery  is  to  be  of  service  in  teaching  the  the  room,  of  course,  modem  sculpture 
course  of  art.  might  be  added ;  but  I  have  never  thought 

2394.  Sculpture  of  all  kinds,  or  only  that  it  would  be  necessary. 

ancient  sculpture  ? — Of  all  kinds.  2400.  Tou  do  not  consider  that  sculp- 

2395.  Do  you  think  that  the  sculpture  ture  would  be  a  repose  after  contemplat-* 
in  the  British  Museum  should  be  in  the  ing  painting  for  some  time? — I  should 
same  building  with  the  pictures  in  the  not  feel  it  so  myself. 

National  Gallery,  that  is  to  say,  making        2401.  Dean  9/ St  P<iul*s.  When  you 

an  application  of  your  principle  to  that  speak  of  removing  the  sculpture  of  the 

particuUir  case? — Tes,  certainly;  I  think  British  Museum,  and  of  uniting  it  with 

so  for  several  reasons— chiefly  because  I  the  pictures  of  the  National  Ghdlery,  do 

think  the  taste  of  the  nation  can  only  be  you  comprehend  the  whole  range  of  the 

rightly  directed  by  having  always  sculp-  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  com- 

ture  and  painting  visible  together.  Many  mencing  with  the  Egyptian,  and  going 

of  the  highest  and  best  points  of  painting,  down  through  its  regular  series  of  grada- 

I  think,  can  only  be  discerned  after  some  tion  to  the  decline  of  the  art  ? — ^Yes,  be- 

discipline  of  the  eye  by  sculpture.    That  cause  my  great  hone  respecting  the  Na- 

is  one  veir  essential  reason.    I  think  tional  Gfallery  is,  tnat  it  may  become  a 

that,  after  looking  at  sculpture,  one  feels  perfectly  consecutive  chrMiological   ar- 

the  grace  of  composition  infinitely  more,  rangement,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 

and  one  also  feels  how  that  grace  of  com-  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  Na- 

position  was  reached  by  the  painter.  tional  Gallery  that  it  should  be  so. 

2396.  Do  you  consider  that,  if  works  2402.  Then  you  consider  that  one  great 
of  sculpture  and  works  of  painting  were  excellence  of  the  collection  at  the  British 
placed  in  the  same  gallery,  the  ssme  light  Museum  is,  that  it  does  present  that  sort 
would  be  useful  for  both  of  them? — I  of  history  of  the  art  of  sculpture? — Icon- 
understood  your  question  only  to  refer  to  sider  it  rather  its  weakness  that  it  does 
their  collection  under  the  same  roof.    I  not. 

should  be  sorry  to  see  them  in  the  same        2403.  Then  you  would  go  down  fur- 
room,  ther?— I  would. 

2397.  Tou  would  not  mix  them  up  in  2404.  Tou  are  perhaps  acqnainted 
the  way  in  which  they  are  mixed  up  in  with  the  ivories  which  have  been  ra- 
the Florentine  Gallery,  for  instance? —  cently  purchased  there  ? — I  am  not 
Not  at  all.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  2406.  Supposing  there  were  a  fine  ool- 
the  one  diverts  the  mind  from  the  other,  lection  of  Byzantine  ivories,  you  would 
andthat,althoughthe  one  is  an  admirable  consider  that  they  were  an  important 
discipline,  you  should  take  some  time  for  link  in  the  general  history  ? — Certainly, 
the  examination  of  sculpture,  and  pass  2406.  Would  you  unite  the  whole  of 
afterwards  into  the  painting-room,  and  that  Pagan  sculpture  with  what  you  call 
so  on.  Tou  should  not  be  disturbed  the  later  Christian  art  of  painting?^! 
while  looking  at  paintings  by  the  white-  should  be  glad  to  see  it  done^that  is  to 
ness  of  the  sculpture.  say,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  galleries  of 

2398.  Tou  do  not  then  approve,  for  painting  and  scuTpture  coUateruly  placed, 
example,  of  the  way  in  which  the  £unous  and  the  gallery  of  sculpture,  beginning 
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with  the  Pagan  art,  and  proceeding  to  of  the  preservation,  you  would  cover  them 

the  Christian  art,  but  not  necessarily  as-  absolutely  for  the  artistic  effect,  the  im- 

sociating  the  painting  with  the  sculpture  provement  of  the  picture? — Not  neces- 

of  each  epoch;  because  the  painting  is  so  sarily  so,  because  to  some  persons  there 

deficient  in  many  of  the  periods  where  might  be  an  objectionable  character  in 

the  sculpture  is  rich,  that  you  could  not  having  to  avoid  the  reflection  more  scru- 

carry  them  on  collaterally— you  must  puloudy  than  otherwise.    I  should  not 

have  your  painting  gallery  and  your  sculp-  press  for  it  on  that  head  only.    The  ad- 

ture  gallery.  vantage  gained  is  not  a  great  one,  it  is 

2407.  Tou  would  be  sorry  to  take  any  only  felt  by  veiy  delicate  eyes.  As  far  as 
portion  of  the  sculpture  from  the  ooUeo-  I  know,  many  persons  would  not  perceive 
tion  in  the  British  Museum,  and  to  asso-  that  there  was  a  difference,  and  that  is 
ciate  it  with  any  collection  of  painting?  caused  by  the  very  slight  colour  in  the 
— ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  highly  inezpe-  (^ass,  which,  perhaps,  some  persons  might 
dient.    My  whole  object  would  be  that  think  it  expedient  to  avoid  altogether. 

it  might  be  associated  with  a  laiger  col-  2414.  Do  you  put  it  down  to  the  ab- 

lection,  a  collection  from  other  periods,  solute  tint  in  the  glass  like  a  glazing,  or 

and  not  be  subdivided.    And  it  seems  do  you  put  it  down  to  a  sort  of  reflection? 

to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  advanced  Is  the  effect  referable  to  the  colour  in  the 

in  order  to  justify  removing  that  coUeo-  glass,  or  to  some  kind  of  optic  action, 

tipn,  that  it  cannot  be  much  more  en-  which  the  most  transparent  glass  might 

litfged — ^that  you  cannot  at  present  put  produce  ?-^I  do  not  know;  but  I  suppose 

other  sculpture  with  it.  it  to  be  referable  to  the  very  slight  tint 

2408.  Supposing  that  the  collection  of  in  the  glass. 

ancient  Pagan  art  could  not  be  united  2416.  Bean  <^  St  Faults.  Is  it  not  the 

with  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures,  case  when  ladies  with  very  brilliant  dresses 

with  which  would  you  associate  the  me-  look  at  pictures  through  g^^sSf  ^^^  ^^^ 

dieval  sculpture,  supposing  we  were  to  reflection  of  the  colour  of  their  dresses  is 

retain  any  considerable  amount  of  sculp-  so  strong  as  greatly  to  disturb  the  enjoy- 

ture  7 — ^With  the  painting.  ment  and  the  appreciation  of  the  pic- 

2409.  The  mediseval  art  you  would  as-  tures? — Certainly;  but  I  should  ask  the 
sociate  with  the  painting,  supposing  you  Jiulies  to  stand  a  little  aside,  and  look  at 
could  not  put  the  whole  together? — ^Yes.  the  pictures  one  by  one.    There  is  that 

2410.  Ukairman,  Do  you  approve  of  disadvantage. 

protecting  pictures  by  glass? — Yes,  in  .2416.  I  am  supposing  a  crowded  room 

every  case.    I  do  not  know  of  what  sixe  — of  course,  the  object  of  a  National 

a  pane  of  glass  can  be  manu£M^ured,  but  Qallery  is  Uuit  it  should  be  crowded — 

I  have  never  seen  a  picture  so  lai^e  but  that  as  large  a  number  of  the  public 

that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  under  should  have  access  to  it  as  possible — 

glass.    Even  supposing  it  were  possible,  there  would,  of  course,  be  certain  limited 

which  I  suppose  it  is  not,  the  great  Paul  hours,  and  the  gallery  would  be  liable  to 

Veronese,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  I  get  filled  with  the  public  in  great  num- 

think  would  bo  more  beautiful  under  bers? — It  would  be  disadvantageous,  cer- 

glass.  tainly,  but  not  so  disadvantageous  as  to 

2411.  Independently  of  the  preserva-  balance  the  much  greater  advantage  of 
tion? — IndependenUyof the  preservation,  preservation.  I  imagine  that,  in  fact, 
I  think  it  would  be  more  beautiful  It  glass  is  essential;  it  is  not  merely  an  ex- 
gives  an  especial  delicacy  to  light  colours,  pedient  thing,  but  an  essential  thing  to 
and  does  little  harm  to  dark  colours —  the  safety  of  the  pictures  for  twenty  or 
that  is,  it  benefits  delicate  pictures  most,  thirty  years. 

and  its  injuiy  is  only  to  very  dark  pic-  2417.  Do  you  consider  it  essential,  as 

tures.  regards  the  atmosphere  of  London,  or  of 

2412.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  this  country  generally  ? — ^I  speak  of  Lon- 
propriety  of  covering  the  sculpture  with  don  only.  I  have  no  experience  of  other 
glass? — I  have  never  considered  it.  I  parts.  But  I  have  this  experience  in 
did  not  know  until  a  veiy  few  days  ago  my  own  collection.  I  kept  my  pictures 
that  sculpture  was  injured  by  exposure  for  some  time  without  glass,  and  I  found 
to  our  climate  and  our  smoke.  the  deterioration  definite  within  a  very 

2413.  Frofeuor  Faraday.  But  you  short  period— a  period  of  a  couple  of 
would  cover  the  pictures,  independently  years. 
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2418.  Ton  mean  at  Denmark  Hill?— ^  poitanities  of  considering  that? — ^No,  I 
Tea;  that  deterioration  on  pictures  of  the  have  never  considered  that;  becaase  I  al- 
class  I  refer  to  is  not  to  be  afterwards  re-  ways  supposed  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
medied — the  thing  suffers  for  ever — you  in  producing  a  beautiful  gallery,  or  an 
cannot  get  into  the  interstices.  efficient  one.    I  never  thought  that  there 

2419.  Profesior  Faraday.  Ton  con-  could  be  any  question  about  the  form 
aider  that  the  picture  is  permanently  in-  which  such  a  gidlery  should  take,  or  that 
jured  by  the  dirt  ? — Tes.  it  was  a  matter  of  consideration.    The 

2420.  That  no  cleaning  can  restore  it  only  difficulty  with  me  was  this — the 
to  what  it  was  ? — Nothing  can  restore  it  persuading,  or  hoping  to  persuade  a  na- 
to  what  it  was,  I  think,  because  the  ope-  tion,  tha^  if  it  had  pictures  atTall,  it 
ration  of  cleaning  must  scrape  away  some  should  have  those  pictures  on  the  line  of 
of  the  grains  of  paint.  the  eye;  that  it  was  not  well  to  have  a 

2421.  Therefore,  if  yon  have  two  pic-  noble  picture  many  feet  above  the  eye, 
tures,  one  in  a  dirtier  place,  and  one  in  a  merely  for  the  glory  of  the  room.  Then 
cleaner  place,  no  attention  will  put  the  I  think  that  as  soon  as  you  decide  that 
one  in  the  dirtier  place  on  a  level  with  a  picture  is  to  be  seen,  it  is  easy  to  find 
that  in  the  cleaner  place?— I  think  never  out  the  way  of  showing  it;  to  say  that  it 
more.  should  have  such  and  such  a  room,  with 

2422.  Chairman,  I  see  that  in  your  such  and  such  a  light;  not  a  raking  light, 
*  Notes  on  the  Turner  Collection,'  you  re-  as  I  heard  Sir  Charles  Bastlake  express 
eommended  that  the  Urge  upright  pic-  it  the  other  day,  but  rather  an  oblique 
tures  would  have  great  advantage  in  hav-  and  soft  light,  and  not  so  near  the  pio- 
ing  a  room  to  themselves.  Do  you  mean  ture  as  to  catch  the  eye  painfully.  That 
each  of  the  large  pictures,  or  a  whole  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  I  think  that 
collection  of  large  pictures? — Supposii^  all  other  questions  after  that  are  subordi- 
very  beautiful  pictures  of  a  large  size  (it  nate. 

would  depend  entirely  on  the  value  and  2430.  Bean  of  JS^  Faults,  Your  pro- 
size  of  the  picture)-Hiupp08ing  we  ever  position  would  require  a  great  extent  of 
acquired  such  large  pictures  as  Titian's  wall  ? — An  immense  extent  of  wall 
'Assumption,'  or  Raphael's  *  Transfigura-  2431.  Chairman.  I  see  you  state  in 
tion,'  those  pictures  ought  to  havea  roona  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  before  al- 
to themselves,  and  to  have  a  gallery  luded,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
round  them.  that  the  works  of  each  master  should  be 

2423.  Do  you  mean  that  each  of  them  kept  together.  Would  not  such  an  ar- 
should  have  a  room  ? — Tes.  langement  increase  very  much  the  size  of 

2424.  Bean  of  St  Faul's,  Have  you  the  National  Gallery?— I  think  not,  be- 
been  recenUy  at  Dresden  ? — ^No,  I  have  cause  I  have  only  supposed  in  my  plan 
never  been  at  Dresden.  that,  at  the  utmost,  two  lines  of  pictures 

2425.  Then  you  do  not  know  the  po-  should  be  admitted  on  the  walls  of  the 
sition  of  the  Great  Holbein  and  of  the  room;  that  being  so,  you  would  be  always 
Madonna  de  S.  Sisto  there,  which  have  able  to  put  all  the  works  of  any  master 
separate  rooms? — ^No.  together  without  any  inconvenience  or 

2426.  Mr  Cockerdl,  Are  yon  ao-  difficulty  in  fitting  them  to  the  size  of 
qnainted  with  the  Munich  Gidleiy? —  the  room.  Supposing  that  you  put  the 
No.  large  pictures  high  on  the  walls^  then  it 

2427.  Do  you  know  the  plana  of  it? —  might  be  a  question,  of  course,  whether 
No.  audi  and  such  a  room  or  compartment  of 

2428.  Then  you  have  not  seen,  per-  the  gallery  would  hold  the  works  <^  a 
haps,  the  most  recent  arrangements  particular  master;  but  supposing  the 
adopted  by  that  learned  people,  the  Ger-  pictures  were  all  on  a  oontinnous  line^ 
mans,  with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  you  would  only  stop  with  A  and  be^ 
pictures? — ^I  have  not  been  in  Germany  with  B. 

for  twenty  years.  2432.  Then  yon  would  only  have  them 

2429.  That  subject  has  been  handled  on  one  level  and  one  line?— In  general; 
by  them  in  an  original  manner,  and  they  that  seems  to  me  the  common-sense  prin- 
have  constructed  galleries  at  Munich,  at  dpie. 

Dresden,  and  I  believe  at  St  Petersburg,       2433.  Mr  Richmond,  Then  yon  dia- 

npon  a  new  principle,  and  aveiyiudi-  approve  of  the  whole  of  the  European 

dous  principle.    Yon  have  not  had  op-  luuigingof  pictures  in  gaUeriea?— -I  thiak 
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i  t  Yery  beantifiil  sometimes,  but  not  to  be  fiery,  or  vhether  they  were,  as  in  the  case 

imitated.    It  produces  most  noble  rooms,  of  the  Ihitch,  imitating  minor  things, 

No  one  can  but  be  impressed  with  the  quiet  and  cold.    All  those  expressions  of 

first  room  at  the  Lonyre,  where  you  have  feeling  cannot  come  out  of  history.  Even 

the  most  noble  Venetian  pictures  one  the  contemporary  historian  does  not  feel 

mass  of  fire  on  the  four  walls;  but  then  them;  he  does  not  feel  what  his  nation 

none  of  the  details  of  those  pictures  can  is;  but  get  the  works  of  the  same  master 

be  seen.  together,  the  works  of  the  same  nation 

2434  Dean  tf  St  PavVe,  There  you  together,  and  the  works  of  the  same  cen- 

haTe  a  very  fine  general  effect,  but  you  tuiy  together,  and  see  how  the  thing  will 

lose  the  effect  of  the  beauties  of  each  in«  force  itself  upon  every  one's  observation, 

dividual   picture?  —  You  lose  all   the  2438.  Then  you  would  not  exclude 

beauties,  idl  the  higher  merits;  you  get  the  genuine  work  of  inferior  masters  ?— • 

merely  your  general  idea.    It  is  a  per-  Not  by  any  means, 

fectly  splendid  room,  of  which  a  great  2439.  You  would  have  the  whole  as 

part  of  the  impression  depends  upon  the  fiur  as  yon  could  obtain  it? — Yes,  as  far 

consciousness  of  the  spectator  that  it  is  as  it  was  characteristic;  but  I  think 

so  costly.  you  can  hardly  call  an  inferior  master 

2435.  Would  you  have  those  galleries  one  who  does  in  the  best  possible  way 
in  themselves  richly' decorated? — Not  the  thing  he  undertakes  to  do;  and  I 
richly,  but  pleasantly.  would  not  take  any  master  who  did  not 

2436.  Brilliantly,  but  not  too  bright-  in  some  way  excel.  For  instance,  I  would 
]y  % — Not  too  brightly.  I  have  not  gone  not  take  a  mere  imitator  of  Cuyp  among 
into  that  question,  it  being  out  of  my  the  Dutch;  but  Cuyp  himself  has  done 
way ;  but  I  think,  generally,  that  great  insuperable  things  in  certain  expressions 
care  should  be  taken  to  give  a  certain  of  sunlight  and  repose.  Yander  Heyden 
splendour — a  certain  gorgeous  effect — so  and  others  may  ajsb  be  mentioned  as  first- 
tbat  the  spectator  may  feel  himself  among  rate  in  inferior  lines. 

splendid  things;  so  that  there  shall  be  2440.  Taking  from  the  rise  of  art  to 

no  discomfort  or  meagreness,  or  want  of  the  time  of  Raphael,  would  you  in  the 

respect  for  the  things  which  are  being  National  Qallery  include  examples  of  all 

shown.  those  masters  whose  names  have  come 

2437.  Mr  Eiehmofuk  Then  do  you  down  to  the  most  learned  of  us  ? — No. 
think  that  Art  wpuld  be  more  worthily  2441.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line, 
treated,  and  the  public  taste  and  artists  and  where  would  you  b^n  to  leave  out  ? 
better  served,  by  having  even  a  smaller  — I  would  only  draw  the  line  when  I  was 
collection  of  works  so  arranged,  than  by  purchasing  a  picture.  I  think  that  a 
a  much  larger  one  merely  housed  and  person  might  always  spend  his  money 
hung  four  or  five  deep,  as  in  an  auction-  better  by  making  an  effort  to  get  one 
room  ? — Yes.  But  you  put  a  diflcult  noble  picture,  than  five  or  six  second  or 
choice  before  me,  because  I  do  think  it  a  third-rate  pictures,  provided  only  that 
very  important  thing  that  we  should  have  you  had  examples  of  the  best  kind  of 
many  pictures.  Totally  new  results  work  produced  at  that  time.  I  would  not 
might  be  obtidned  from  a  large  gallery  have  second-rate  pictures.*  Multitudes 
in  which  the  chronological  'arrangement  of  masters  among  the  disciples  of  Giotto 
was  perfect,  and  whose  curators  prepared  might  be  named;  you  might  have  one  or 
for  that  chronological  arrangement,  by  two  pictures  of  Giotto,  and  one  or  two  pie- 
leaving  gaps  to  be  filled  by  future  acqui-  tures  of  the  disciples  of  Giotto. 

sition;  taking  the  greatest  pains  in  the  2442.  Then  you  would  rather  depend 

selection   of  the  examples,  that  they  upon  the  beauty  of  the  work  itself;  if 

should  be  thoroughly  characteristic;  giv-  the  work  were  beautiful  you  would  admit 

ing  a  greater  price  for  a  picture  wUch  it  ? — Certainly, 

was  thoroughly  characteristic  and  expres-  2443.  But  if  it  were  only  historically 

sive  of  the  habits  of  a  nation;  because  it  interesting,  would  you  then  reject  it  ? — 

appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  main  uses  Not  in  the  least.    I  want  it  historically 

of  art  at  present  is  not  so  much  as  art,  interesting,  but  I  want  it  as  good  an  ex- 

but  as  teaching  us  the  feelings  of  nations,  ample  as  I  can  have  of  that  particular 

History  only  tells  us  what  Siey  did;  art  manner. 

tells  us  their  feelings,  and  why  they  did  2444.  Would  it  not  be  historically  inte- 

it;   whether  they  were   energetic  and  resting  if  it  were  the  only  picture  known 
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of  that  particular  master,  who  was  a  will  ever  supply  the  place  of— and  the 

follower  of  Giotto  ?    For  instance,  sap-  first  idea  of  a  National  Qallery  is,  that  it 

posing  a^  work  of  Oennino  Oennini  were  should  be  a  Library  of  Art^  in  whidi  the 

brought  to  light,  and  had  no  real  merit  rudest  efiforts  are,  in  some  cases,  hardly 

in  it  as  a  work  of  art,  would  it  not  be  the  less  important  than  the  noblest'    Is  that 

duty  of  the  authorities  of  a  National  Gal-  your  opinion  1 — Perfectly.     That  seema 

lery  to  seize  upon  that  picture,  and  pay  somewhat  inconsistent  with  what  I  ha^e 

perhaps  rather  a  large  price  for  it  1 — Oer-  been   saying",  but  I  mean   there,    the 

tainly;  all  documentary  art  I  should  include,  noblest  efforts  of  the  time  at  which  they 

2445.  Then  what  would  you  exclude  1  are  produced.  I  would  take  the  greatest 
— Merely  that  which  is  inferior,  and  not  pains  to  eet  an  example  of  deventh-cen- 
documentary;  merely  another  example  of  tury  work,  though  the  painting  is  per- 
the  same  kind  of  thing.  fectly  barbarous  at  that  time. 

2446.  Then  you  would  not  multiply  2451.  Ton  have  much  to  do  with  the 
examples  of  the  same  masters,  if  inferior  education  of  the  working  classes  in  art. 
men,  but  you  would  have  one  of  each  1  As  fisr  as  you  are  able  to  tell  u%  what 
There  is  no  man,  I  suppose,  whose  me-  is  your  experience  with  r^^ard  to  their 
roory  has  come  down  to  us  after  three  or  liking  and  disliking  in  art — do  oompara- 
four  centuries,  but  has  something  worth  tively  uneducated  persons  prefer  the  art 
preserving  in  his  work— something  pecu-  up  to  the  time  Of  Baplwel,  or  down 
liar  to  himself,  which  perhaps  no  other  from  the  time  of  Raphael — we  will  take 
person  has  ever  done,  and  you  would  re-  the  Bolognese  School,  or  the  early  Floren- 
tain  one  example  of  such,  would  yon  not  1  tine  School — ^which  do  you  think  a  work- 
— ^I  would,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  but  I  ing  man  would  feel  the  greatest  interest 
would  rather  with  given  Ainds  make  an  in  looking  at  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  be- 
^fort  to  get  perfect  examples.  cause  my  working  men  would  not  be 

2447.  Then  you  think  that  the  artis-  allowed  to  look  at  a  Bolognese  picture; 
tic  element  should  goyem  the  ardiaeolo-  I  teach  them  so  much  Iotc  of  detail,  that 
gical  in  the  selection  1 — Tes,  and  the  ar-  the  moment  they  see  a  detail  carefully 
chaeological  in  the  arrangement.  drawn,  they  are  caught  by  it.    The  main 

2448.  Dean  of  St  Faults.  When  you  thing  which  has  surprised  me  in  dealing 
'  speak  of  arranging  the  works  of  one  with  these  men  is  the  exceeding  refine- 

master  consecutively,  would  ^u  pay  any  ment   of  their  minds— so   that   in  « 

regard  or  not  to  the  subjects.     Tou  moment  I  can  get  carpenters  and  smiths, 

must  be  well  aware  that  many  painters,  and   ordinary   workmen,   and    Tarioos 

for  instance,  Correggio  and  others,  paint-  classes^  to  give  me  a  refinement  which  I 

ed  very  incongruous  subjects;  would  you  cannot  get  a  young  lady  to  give  me^ 

rather  keep  them  together,  than  disperse  when  I  give  her  a  lesson  for  the  first 

the  works  of  those  painters  to  a  certain  time.    Whether  it  is  the  habit  of  work 

degree  according  to  their  subjects? — I  which  makes  them  go  at  it  more  in- 

would  most  certainly  keep  them  together,  tensely,  or  whether  it  is  (as  I  rather 

I  think  it  an  important  feature  of  the  think)  that,  as  the  foninine  mind  looks 

master  that  he  did  paint  incongruously,  for  strength,  the  masculine  nund  looks 

and  very  possibly  the  character  of  eadi  for  delicacy,  and  when  yon  take  it  simply, 

picture  would  be  better  understood  by  and  give  it  its  choice,  it  will  go  to  the 

seeing  them  together;  the  relations  (tf  most  refined  thing,  I  do  not  know, 
each  are  sometimes  essential  to  be  seen.         2452.   Dean  of  St  PayTe.   Can  you 

2449.  Mr  Bicknumd,  Do  you  think  see  any  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
that  the  preservation  of  these  works  is  state  of  tbe  public  mind  and  taste  in  that 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  respect,  since  these  measures  have  been 
things  to  be  provided  for  ? — It  would  be  adopted  ? — ^There  has  not  been  time  to 
so  with  me  in  purohasing  a  picture.    I  judge  of  that 

would  pay  double  the  price  for  it  if  I        2453.  Do  these  persons  who  are  taking 

thought  it  was  likely  to  be  destroyed  an  interest  in  Art  come  from  different 

whero  it  was.  parts  of  London  7 — Tea 

2450.  In  a  note  you  wrote  to  me  the        2454.  Of  course  the  distance  whidi 
other  day,  I  find  this  passage:  *  The  art  they  would  have  to  come  would  be  of 
of  a  nation  I  think  one  of  the  most  very  great  importance  ? — Tes. 
important  points  of  its  history,  and  a        2455.  Therefore  one  of  the  great  re- 
part  which,  if  once  destroyed,  no  history  oommendationB  of  a  Gallery,  if  you  wish 
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it  to  httfe  an  effect  upon  the  public  mind  would  seem  to  desire  purposely  the  re- 
in that  respect,  would  be  its  aeoesaibilitj,  moval  of  the  true  and  hoid  gallery  to 
both  with  regard  to  the  time  consumed  some  distanoe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  great 
in  going  there,  and  to  the  cheapness,  as  access  of  persons? — Tes. 
I  may  call  it,  of  access? — ^Most  certainly.  2460a.  Thinking  that  all  those  who 
2466.  You  would  therefore  consider  could  make  a  real  use  of  a  gallery  would 
that  the  more  central  the  situation,  go  to  that  one?— Tes,  my  opinion  in  that 
putting  all  other  points  out  of  oonsidera-  respect  has  been  altered  within  these  few 
tion,  the  greater  advantage  it  would  be  days,  from  the  fiict  having  been  Inrong^t 
to  the  public  ? — Tes;  there  is  this,  how-  to  my  knowledge  of  sculpture  bdng  much 
ever,  to  be  said,  that  a  central  situation  deteriorated  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
involves  the  crowding  of  the  room  with  total  impossibility  of  protecting  sculp- 
parties  wholly  uninterested  in  the  matter  ture.  Pictures  I  do  not  care  abont^  for 
— a  situation  more  retired  will  generally  I  can  protect  them,  but  not  sculpture, 
be  serviceable  enough  for  the  real  student.  2461.  Dean  of  St  PatU\  Whence 

2457.  Would  not  that  very  much  de-  did  you  derive  that  knowledge? — I  for- 
pend  upon  its  being  in  a  thoroughfare?  get  who  told  me;  it  was  some  authority 
There  might  be  a  central  situation  which  I  thought  conclusive,  and  therefore  took 
would  not  be  so  complete  a  thoiough&re  no  special  note  o£ 

as  to  tempt  persons  to  go  in  who  were  2462.  Chairtnati.  Do  you  not  con- 
not  likely  to  derive  advantage  from  it  ?  sider  that  it  is  rather  prejudicial  to  art 
— ^I  think  that  if  this  gallery  were  made  that  there  should  be  a  gallery  notoriously 
so  large  and  so  beautiful  as  we  are  pro-  containing  no  first-rate  works  of  art,  but 
posing,  it  would  be  rather  a  resort,  rather  second-rate  or  third-rate  works  ? — ^No;  I 
a  lounge  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  pro-  think  it  rather  valuable  as  an  expression 
vided  it  were  accessible.  of  the  means  of  education,  that  there 

2458.  Would  not  that  a  good  deal  de-  should  be  early  lessons  in  art — ^that  tber^ 
pend  upon  its  being  in  a  public  thorough*  should  be  this  sort  of  art  selected  espe- 
fiue?  If  it  were  in  a  thoroughfare,  a  dally  for  first  studies,  and  also  that  there 
great  many  persons  might  pass  in  who  shomd  be  a  recognition  of  the  exceeding 
would  be  driven  in  by  accident,  or  driven  predonsness  of  some  other  art.  I  think 
in  by  caprice,  if  they  passed  it;  but  if  it  that  portions  of  it  should  be  set  aside,  as 
were  at  a  little  distance  firom  a  thorough-  interesting,  but  not  unreplaceable:  but 
fare,  it  would  be  less  crowded  with  those  that  other  portions  should  be  set  aside^ 
persons  who  are  not  likely  to  derive  much  as  being  things  as  to  which  the  function 
advantage  from  it? — Quite  so;  but  there  of  the  nation  was,  chiefly,  to  take  care  of 
would  always  be  an  advantage  in  attract*  those  things,  not  for  itself  merely,  but 
ing  a  crowd;  it  would  always  extend  its  for  all  its  descendants,  and  setting  the 
educational  ability  in  its  being  crowded,  example  of  taking  care  of  them  for  ever. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  all  that  in  2463.  Tou  do  not  think,  then,  that 
necessary  for  a  noble  museum  of  the  best  there  would  be  any  danger  in  the  study- 
art  should  be  more  or  less  removed,  and  ing  or  the  copying  of  works  which  noto- 
that  a  collection,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  riously  were  not  the  best  works  ?— On  the 
education,  and  for  the  purpose  of  interest-  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  bettor  that 
ing  people  who  do  not  care  much  about  works  not  altogether  the  best  should  be 
ait,  should  be  provided  in  the  veiy  heart  first  submitted.  I  never  should  think  of 
of  the  population,  if  possible,  that  pic-  giving  the  best  work  mysdf  to  a  student 
tures  not  of  great  value,  but  of  sufficient  to  copy — ^it  is  hopeless;  he  would  not  fed 
v^ne  to  interest  the  public,  and  of  merit  its  beauties— he  would  merely  blunder 
enough  to  form  the  bans  of  early  educa-  over  it.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  that 
tion,  and  to  give  examples  of  all  art,  cannot  be  serviceable  in  the  particular 
should  be  collected  in  the  popular  gal-  branch  of  art  which  I  profess — ^namely, 
lery,  but  t^t  all  the  predous  things  landscape-painting;  I  know  that  I  must 
should  be  removed  and  put  into  the  give  more  or  less  of  bad  examples, 
great  gallery,  where  they  would  be  safest,  2464.  Mr  Richmond,  But  you  would 
irrespectively  altogether  of  accessibility,  admit  nothing  into  this  second  gallery 

2459.  Chairman,  Then  you  would,  in  which  was  not  good  or  true  of  its  kind  ? 
fact,  have  not  one  but  two  galleries? —  — Notbine  which  was  not  good  or  true 
Two  only.  of  its  kind,  but  only  inferior  in  value  to 

2460.  Frofesaor  Faraday.  And  you  the  others. 
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2465.  And  if  there  were  any  other  engravings — yoa  admit  photographs  of 
works  which  might  he  deposited  there  these  works,  which  are  imitations  in  an- 
with  perfect  safety,  say  precioas  draw-  other  language? — Tes;  in  abstract  terms, 
ings  which  might  b«  protected  by  glass,  they  are  rather  descriptions  of  the  paint- 
you  would  not  object  to  exhibit  those  to  ings  than  copies — they  are  rather  mea- 
the  unselected  multitude  ?— Not  in  the  sures  and  definitions  of  them — ^they  are 
least;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  pro-  hints  and  tables  of  the  pictures,  rather 
Tided  I  could  spare  them  firom  the  grand  than  copies  of  them;  they  do  not  pretend 
chronological  arrangement.  to  the  same  excellence  in  any  way. 

2466.  Do  you  think  that  a  very  inte-  2472.  Tou  speak  as  a  connoisseur; 
resting  supplementary  exhibition  might  how  would  the  common  eye  of  the  public 
be  got  up,  say,  at  TraflEdgar  Square,  and  agree  with  you  in  that  opinion  1 — ^I  think 
retained  there  ? — Yes;  and  all  the  more  it  would  not  agree  with  m&  NeverUie- 
useful,  because  you  would  put  few  works,  less,  if  I  were  taking  some  of  my  work* 
and  you  could  make  it  complete  in  series  men  into  the  National  Qallery,  I  should 
— ^and  because  on  a  small  scale,  you  would  soon  have  some  hope  of  making  them 
have  the  entire  series.  By  selecting  a  few  understand  in  what  excellence  consisted, 
works,  you  would  have  an  epitome  of  the  if  I  could  point  to  a  genuine  work;  but  I 
Grand  Qallery,  the  divisionsof  the  Ohrono*  should  have  no  such  hope  if  I  had  only 
logy  being  all  within  the  compartment  of  copies  of  these  pictures. 

a  wall,  which  in  the  great  galleiy  would  2473.  Do  you  hold  much  to  the  archaso- 

be  in  a  separate  division  of  the  building,  logical,  chronological,  and  historical  series 

2467.  Mr  Cockerell,  Do  you  contemplate  and  teaching  of  pictures  ? — ^Tes. 

the  possibility  of  excellent  copies  being  2474.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is 

exhibited  of  the  most  excellent  works  essentiid  to  the  creative  teaching,  witb 

both  of  Sculpture  and  of  Painting?^!  reference  to  our  future  schools? — No;  I 

have  not  contemplated  that  possibility,  should  think  not  essential  at  alL    The 

I  have  a  great  horror  of  copies  of  any  teaching  of  the  future  artist  I  should 

kind,  except  only  of  sculpture.    I  have  think  might  be  accomplished  by  very  few 

great  fear  of  copies  of  painting;  I  think  pictures  of  the  class  which  that  pardcn- 

people  generally  outdi  the  worst  parts  of  lar  artist  wished  to  study.    I  think  that 

the  painting  and  leave  the  best.  the  chronological  arrangement  is  in  no* 

2468.  But  you  would  select  the  artist  wise  connected  with  the  general  effidencj 
who  should  m&ke  ihe  copy.  There  are  of  the  gallery  as  matter  of  study,  for  the 
persons  whose  whole  talent  is  concen-  artist,  but  veiy  much  so  as  a  means  of 
trated  in  the  power  of  imitation  of  a  study,  not  for  persons  interested  in  paint- 
given  pietnre,  and  a  great  talent  it  is  ?—  ing  merely,  but  for  those  who  wuh  to 
I  have  never  in  my  l^e  seen  a  good  copy  examine  the  general  history  of  nations; 
of  a  good  picture.  and  I  think  that  piunting  should  be  oon- 

2469.  Chairman.  Have  you  not  seen  sidered  by  that  dass  of  persons  as  oon- 
any  of  the  (German  copies  of  some  of  the  taining  precious  evidence.  It  would  be 
great  Italian  masters,  which  are  gene-  part  of  the  philosopher's  work  to  examine 
rally  esteemed  very  admirable  works? — I  the  art  of  a  naUon  as  well  as  its  poetiy. 
have  not  much  studied  the  works  of  the  2475.  Tou  oonsider  that  art  speaks  a 
copyists;  I  have  not  observed  them  much,  language  and  teUs  a  tale  which  no  writ- 
never  having  yet  found  an  exception  to  ten  document  can  effect? — Tes,  and  ha 
that  rule  which  I  have  mentioned.  When  more  precious;  the  whole  soul  of  a  nation 
I  came  across  a  copyist  in  the  Qallery  of  generally  goes  with  its  art  It  may  be 
the  Vatican,  or  in  the  Qallery  at  Florence,  urged  by  an  ambitious  king  to  become  a 
I  had  a  horror  of  the  mischief,  and  the  warrior  nation.  It  may  be  trained  by  a 
scandal  and  the  libel  upon  the  master,  single  leader  to  become  a  ^retU  warrior 
firom  the  supposition  that  such  a  thing  as  nation,  and  its  character  at  that  time 
that  in  any  way  resembled  his  work,  and  may  materially  depend  upon  that  one 
the  harm  that  it  would  do  to  the  populace  man,  but  in  its  art  all  the  mind  of  the 
among  whom  it  was  shown.  nation  is  more  or  less  expressed:  it  can 

2470.  Mr  Richmond.  Tou  look  upon  be  said,  that  was  what  the  peasant  sought 
it  as  you  would  upon  coining  bad  money  to,  when  he  went  into  the  city  to  the 
and  circulating  it,  doing  mischief? — Tes,  cathedral  in  the  morning— that  was  the 
it  is  mischievous.  sort  of  book  the  poor  person  read  or 

2471.  Mr  CocitereU.  But  you  admit  learned  in— the  sort  of  picture  he  prayed 
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to.     All  which  inToWes  infinitely  more  2483.  Ikon  of  St  PanV»,  In  short, 

important  oonaiderations  than  common  a  modern  Pompeian  Gallery? — Tee;  I 

history.  know  how  much  greater  extent  that  in- 

2476.  Dtan  of  St  PavTM,  When  you  voWes,  but  I  think  that  you  should  in- 
speak  of  your  objections  to  copies  of  pic-  dude  all  the  iron-work,  and  china,  and 
tures,  do  you  carry  that  objectton  to  casts  potteiy,  and  so  on.  I  think  that  all 
of  sculpture) — ^Kotatall.  worU  in  metal,  all  works  in  day,  all 

2477.  Supposing  there  could  be  no  com-  works  in  carved  wood,  should  be  includ- 
plete  union  of  the  great  works  of  sculp-  ed.  Of  course  that  involves  much.  It 
ture  in  a  country  with  the  great  works  of  involves  all  the  coins — ^it  involves  an  im- 
painting  in  that  country,  would  you  con-  mense  extent. 

sider  that  a  good  selection  of  casts  com-  2484.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to 

prising  the  great  remains  of  sculpture  of  concentre  in  one  great  museum  the  whole 

all  ages  woiHd  be  an  important  addition  of  these  things,  where  should  you  prefer 

to  a  public  galleiy? — ^I  should  be  very  to  draw  the  fine?    Would  you  draw  the 

glad  to  see  it  line  between  what  I  may  call  the  ancient 

2478.  If  yon  could  not  have  it  of  on-  Pagan  world  and  the  modem  Christian 
ginals,  you  would  wish  veiy  much  to  have  world,  and  so  leave,  to  what  may  be  odled 
a  complete  collection  of  casts,  of  course  the  andent  world,  all  the  andent  sculp- 
selected  from  all  the  finest  sculptures  in  ture,  and  any  fragments  of  andent  paint- 
the  world  ? — Certainly.  ing  which  there  might  be— all  the  vases, 

2479.  Mr  Richmond,  Would  you  do  all  the  ancient  bronzes,  and,  in  short, 
the  same  with  architecture — wotdd  you  everything  which  comes  down  to  a  cer- 
oollect  the  remains  of  architecture,  as  far  tain  period  ?  Do  you  think  that  that 
as  they  are  to  be  collected,  and  unite  them  would  be  the  best  division,  or  should  you 
with  sculpture  and  painting? — I  should  prefer  any  diviuon  which  takes  special 
think  that  architecture  consisted,  as  far  arts,  and  keeps  those  arts  together  ? — I 
as  it  was  portable,  very  much  in  sculp-  should  like  the  Pagan  and  Christian  divi- 
ture.  .  In  saying  that,  I  mean,  that  m  sion.  I  think  it  veiy  essential  that  wher- 
the  different  branches  of  sculpture  archi-  ever  the  sculpture  of  a  nation  was,  there 
tectnre  is  involved — ^that  is  to  say,  you  its  iron  work  should  be-^tiiat  wherever 
would  have  the  statues  belonging  to  its  iron  work  was,  there  its  pottery  should 
such  and  such  a  division  of  a  build-  be,  and  so  on. 

ing.    Then,  if  you  had  casts  of  those  sta-  2485.  And  you  would  keep  the  medi- 

tues,  you  would  necessarily  have  those  sBval  works  together,  in  whatever  form 

casts  placed  exactly  in  the  same  podtion  those  medieval  works  existed? — Yes;  I 

as  the  original  statue8-<-it  involves  the  should  not  at  all  fed  injured  by  having 

buildings  surrounding  them  and  the  ele-  to  take  a  cab-drive  frmn  one  century  to 

vation — ^it  involves  the  whole  architeo-  another  century, 

ture.  2486.   Or  from  the  ancient  to  the 

2480.  In  addition  to  that,  would  you  modem  world  ? — ^No. 

have  original  drawing?  of  architecture,  2487.  MrBiehmond.  If  it  were  found 

and  models  of  great  buildings  and  pho-  convenient  to  keep  separate  the  Pagan 

tographs,  if  they  could  be  made  perma-  and  the  Christian  art,  with  which  would 

nent,  of  the  great  buildings,  as  well  as  you  associate  the  mediaeval  ? — By  *  Chris- 

the  mouldings  and  casts  of  the  mould-  tian  and  Pagan  Art/ 1  mean  before  Christ, 

ings,  and  the  members  as  far  as  you  could  and  after  Christ, 

obtain  them  ? — Quite  so.  2488.  Then  the  mediaBval  would  come 

2481.  Would  you  also  include,  in  the  with  the  paintings  ? — Yes;  and  also  the 
National  Qallery,  what  may  be<»]led  the  Mahometan,  and  all  the  Pagan  art  which 
handicraft  of  a  nation — works  for  domes-  was  after  Christy  I  should  assodate  as 
tic  use  or  omament?  For  instance,  we  part,  and  a  most  essential  part,  because 
know  that  there  were  some  salt-celhirs  it  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  Chris- 
dedgned  for  one  of  the  popes,  would  you  tianity  is  complicated  perpetually  with 
have  those  if  they  came  to  us? — ^Eveiy-  that  which  Christianity  was  Meeting, 
thing,  pots  and  pans,  and  salt-celhmi,  Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  date,  not  of 
and  knives.  Christianity.    Everything  before  Christ 

2482.  You  would  have  everything  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  separated,  or  you 
had  an  interesting  art  dement  in  it  ?«•  may  take  any  other  date  that  you  like. 
Yes.  2489.  But  the  inspiration  of  the  two 
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schools — the  Pagan  and  the  Christian —  able  to  teach  them,  as  a  matter  of  beauty* 

seems  so  different,  that  there  would  be  that  they  did  enjoy  Titian  and  Raphael 

no  great  violence  done  to  the  true  theory  alone   better   than   mingled.    Then    I 

of  a  national  g^lery  in  dividing  those  would  provide  them  beautiful  galleries 

two,  would  there,  if  each  were  made  com-  full  of  the  most  noble  scolptnre.    When- 

plete  in  itself  ? — ^That  is  to  say,  taking  ever  we  come  as  a  country  and  a  nation 

the  spirit  of  the  world  after  Christianity  to  provide  beautiful  sculpture,  it  seems 

was  in  it,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  hi-  to  oie  that  the  greatest  pains  should  be 

fore  Christianity  was  in  it.  taken  to  set  it  off  beautifully.     Toa 

2490.  Bean  of  J^  Faults.  The  birth  should  have  beautiful  sculpture  in  the 
of  Christ,  you  say,  is  the  commencement  middle  of  the  room,  with  dark  wails 
of  Christian  art  ? — Tea.  round  it  to  throw  out  its  profile,  and  you 

2491.  Then  Christian  influence  began,  should  have  all  the  arrangements  made 
and,  of  course,  that  would  leave  a  small  there  so  as  to  harmonise  with  it,  and  to 
debateable  ground,  particularly  among  set  forth  every  line  of  it.  So  the  paint- 
the  ivories,  for  instance,  which  we  must  ing  gallery,  I  think,  might  be  made  a 
settle  according  to  circumstances  1-*  glorious  thing,  if  the  pictures  were  level. 
Wide  of  any  debateable  ground,  all  the  and  the  architecture  above  produced  unity 
art  of  a  nation  which  had  never  heard  of  of  impression  from  the  b^uty  and  glow 
Christianity,  the  Hindoo  art  and  so  on,  of  colour  and  the  purity  of  form, 
would,  I  suppose,  if  of  the  Christian  era^  2495.  Mr  Richmond.  And  you  would 
go  into  the  Christian  gallery.  not  exclude  a  Crevelli  because  it  was 

2492.  I  was  speaking  rather  of  the  quaint,  or  an  early  master  of  any  school 
transition  period,  which,  of  course,  there  — ^you  would  have  the  infanqr,  the  youth, 
must  bel — Tes.  and  the  age,  of  each  school,  would  you 

2493.  Mr  Cocherdl,  There  must  be  a  not  ?-*Certainly. 

distinction  between  the  terms  *  museum'        2496.  Bean  of  St  PavTe.  Of  the  Ger- 

and  'g^ery.'    What  are  the  distinctions  man  as  well  as  the  Italian  ? — ^Yes. 
which  you  would  draw  in  the  present        2497.  Mr  Richmond.  Spanish,  and  all 

case? — I  should  think  *  museum'  was  the  schools? — Certainly, 
the  right  name  of  the  whole  building.        2498.  Mr  Cocherdl.    Ton  are  quite 

A  ^gaUery*  is,  I  think,  merely  a  room  in  aware   of  the  great  liberality   of  the 

a  museum  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  government,  as  we  learn  from  the  papers, 

works  in  a  series,  whose  effect  depends  in  a  recent  instance — namely,  the  pnr- 

upon  their  collateral  showing  forth.  chase  of  a  great  Paul  Veronese  ? — I  am 

2494.  There  are  certainly  persons  who  rejoiced  to  hear  it  If  it  is  confirmed, 
would  derive  their  chief  advantage  from  nothing  will  have  given  me  such  pleasure 
the  historical  and  chronological  arrange-  for  a  long  time.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
ment  which  yon  propose,  but  there  are  precious  Paul  Veronese  in  the  world,  as 
others  who  look  alone  for  the  beautiful,  far  as  the  completion  of  the  picture  goes, 
and  who  say,  *  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  and  quite  a  priceless  picture. 

your  pedantiy.    I  desire  to  have  the        2499.  Can  you  conceive  a  government, 

beautiful  before  me.     Show  me  those  or  a  people,  who  would  countenance  so 

complete  and  perfect  works  which  are  expensive  a  purchase,  condescending  to 

received  and  known  as  the  works  of  take  up  with  the  occupation  of  the  upper 
Phidias  and  the  great  Greek  masters  as  •  storey  of  some  public  building,  or  with  an 

far  as  we  possess  them,  and  the  works  of  expedient  Which  should  not  be  entirely 

the  great  Italian  painters.    I  have  not  worthy    of  such   a   noble    Gallery   of 

time,  nor  does  my  genius  permit,  that  I  Pictures  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they 

should  trouble  myself  with  those  details.'  ought  to  do  so;  but  I  do  not  know  how 

There  is  a  large  dass  who  are  guided  by  far  they  will  be  consistent     I  certainly 

those  feelings  ? — And  I  hope  who  always  think  they  ought  not  to  put  up  with  any 

will  be  guided  by  them;  but  I  should  con-  such  expedient    I  am  not  prepared  to 

suit  their  feelings  enough  in  the  setting  say  what  limits  there  are  to  consistency 

before  them  of  the  most  beautiful  works  or  inconsistency, 
of  art    All  that  I  should  beg  of  them        2500.  Mr  Richmond.  I  understand 

to  yield  to  me  would  be  that  they  should  you  to  have  ^ven  in  evidence  that  you 

look  at  Titian  only,  or  at  Raphael  only,  think  a  National  Collection  should  be 

and  not  wish  to  have  Titian  and  Raphael  illustrative  of  the  whole  art  in  all  its 

side  by  side;  and  I  think  I  should  be  branches  ?— Certainly. 
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2501.  Kot  ft  Cftbinet  of  pftintiogB,  not  time  yet  to  see  whether  the  conne  tftken 
a  collection  of  Bcalptored  works;  bat  had  produced  improvement  or  not.  Tou 
illustrative  of  the  whole  art  ? — ^Yes.  see  no  signs  at  all  which  lead  yon  to 

2502.  Have  you  any  fsrther  remark  suppose  that  it  wiU  not  produce  the 
to  offei:  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  wish  improvement  which  von  desire  ? — Far 
to  say  one  word  respecting  the  question  fh>m  it  I  understood  the  Dean  of  St 
of  the  restoration  of  Statiuuy.  It  seems  Paul's  to  ask  me  whether  any  general 
to  me  a  very  simple  question.  Much  effect  had  been  produced  upon  the  minds 
harm  is  being  at  present  done  in  Europe  of  the  public.  I  have  only  been  teaching 
by  restoration;  more  harm  than  was  ever  a  class  of  about  forty  workmen  for  a 
done,  as  for  as  I  know,  by  revolutions  or  couple  of  years,  after  their  work — ^they 
by  wars.  The  Frendi  are  now  doing  not  always  attending — and  that  forty 
great  harm  to  their  cathedrals,  under  the  being  composed  of  people  passing  away  and 
idea  that  they  are  doing  good,  destroying  coming  again:  and  I  do  not  know  what 
more  than  all  the  good  they  are  doing,  they  are  now  doing;  I  only  see  a  gradual 
And  all  this  proceeds  from  the  one  great  succession  of  men  in  my  own  dass.  I 
mistake  of  supposing  that  sculpture  can  rather  take  them  in  an  elementary  class, 
be  restored  when  it  is  injured.  I  am  and  pass  them  to  a  master  in  a  higher 
very  much  interested  by  the  question  class.  But  I  have  the  greatest  delight 
which  one  of  the  Ck)mmissioner8  asked  in  the  progress  which  these  men  have 
me  in  that  respect;  and  I  would  suggest  made,  so  for  as  I  have  seen  it;  and  I  have 
whether  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  avoid  not  the  least  doubt  that  great  things 
all  questions  of  that  kind.     If  the  statue  will  be  done  with  respect  to  them. 

is  injured,  leave  it  so,  but  provide  a  per-  2504.  Chairman,  Will  you  state  pre- 
fect copy  of  the  statue  in  its  restored  cisely  what  position  yon  hold  ? — I  am 
form;  offer,  if  you  like,  prices  to  sculptors  master  of  the  Elementary  and  Landscape 
for  conjectund  restorations,  and  choose  School  of  Drawing  at  the  Working  Mcn*s 
the  most  beautiful,  but  do  not  touch  tha  College  in  Qreat  Ormond  Street.  My 
original  work.  efforts  are  directed  not  to  making  a 

2503.  Prtfestor  Faraday,  Tou  said  carpenter  an  artist,  but  to  making  him 
some  time  ago  that  in  your  own  attempts  happier  as  a  carpenter. 

to  instruct  the  public  there  had  not  been  [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 
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ADDRESS  BT  THB  PABSIDEHT  OF  THB  BBITI6H  ASSOCIATION  FOB  TBB 

ADVAMOBHBNT  OF  BOIBBCB. 

[The  Twenty-seventh  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  took  place  at  Dublin,  on  August  26, 1667.  The  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd, 
D.D.,  was  elected  President  On  taking  the  chair,  Dr  Lloyd  delivered  the  following 
address: — ] 


QaffTLBMBN  OF  THB  BbITISB  AbSOCIA- 

TioB, — Before  I  proceed  to  the  task 
which  devolves  upon  me  this  evening,  in 
virtue  of  the  position  in  which  your  kind- 
ness has  placed  me,  suffer  me  first  to 
thank  you  for  the  high  honour  you  have 
conferred.  But,  highly  as  I  esteem  the 
distinction,  it  was  not  without  hesitation 
that  I  accepted  it;  for  no  one  can  feel 
more  strongly  than  I  do  myself  how  unfit 
I  am  for  some  of  the  duties  connected 
with  it,  or  how  much  more  adequately 
they  might  have  been  performed  by  others. 


But  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
has  been  the  desire  of  your  Council,  when 
practicable,  to  select  your  President  from 
among  those  local  members  who  had 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  association, 
and  had  shared  in  its  labours;  and  with 
such  knowledge,  and  the  consciousness 
that  I  had  at  least  that  humble  dairo,  I 
felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  dispute  your 
choice.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may 
venture  to  interpret  further  your  motives, 
and  to  aasi^  another  reason  for  your 
selection.     Two-and-twenty  years  have 
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elapsed  since  yon  Tifiited  this  city.  Upon  sent  instance  I  derive  the  fall  advantage 
that  occasion  my  nearest  relative  pre:  of  this  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
sided, and  I  myself  had  the  honour  of  iects  upon  which  I  could  not  thus  speak 
serving  as  one  of  your  local  secretaries,  have  been,  most  of  them,  ably  treated  by 
Many  concurring  circumstances  contri-  my  predecessor  in  this  chair, 
buted  to  make  that  meeting  an  agreeable  To  commence,  then,  with  Astronomy: 
one;  and  if  your  Council  has  thought  fit,  — The  career  of  plauetaiy  discovery,  which 
on  this  occasion,  to  associate  the  present  began  in  the  first  years  of  the  present, 
with  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  mo-  century,  and  was  resumed  in  1845,  has 
tive  is  at  least  a  pardonable  one.  Oen-  since  continued  with  unabated  lu^our. 
tiemen,  this  is  to  me  a  solemn  occasion.  Since  1846,  not  a  single  year  has  pamed 
Two-and-twenty  years  are  no  inconsider-  without  some  one  or  more  additiona 
able  portion  even  of  the  longest  life;  and  to  the  number  of  the  planetoids;  and 
that  man's  moral  nature  is  not  to  be  en*  in  one  year  alone  (1852),  no  fewer  than 
vied,  who  can  contemplate  the  distant  eight  of  these  bodies  were  discovered, 
past  thus  vividly  recalled  without  emo-  The  last  year  has  furnished  its  quota 
tion.  These  two  decades  have  brought  of  five,  and  in  the  present  three  more 
with  them  their  own  large  measure  of  have  been  found — one  by  Mr  Pogson 
change.  The  body  in  whi(£  we  are  asso-  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  two  by  M. 
dated  has  grown  up  from  youth  to  matu-  Goldscbmidt  of  Paris.  Their  known 
rity;  many  of  its  honoured  names  are  number  is  now  forty-five.  Their  .total 
now  sought  for  only  in  the  imperishable  mass,  however,  is  very  small;  the  di»- 
records  of  their  toUs;  the  institutions  which  meter  of  the  largest  being  less  than  forty 
welcomed  it  here  upon  its  former  visit  to  miles,  while  that  of  the  smallest  (Atfr- 
this  dty  have  all  received  the  impress  of  lanta)  is  little  more  than  four.  These 
the  changing  times;  and  yet,  amid  all  discoveries  have  been  fadlitated  by  star^ 
this  change,  we  meet  once  more  in  the  maps  and  star-catalogues,  the  formation 
same  city,  in  the  same  room,  to  enter  of  which  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
again  on  the  same  labours.  Our  assem-  stimulated.  Two  very  extensive  works 
blage  is  now,  as  it  was  before,  dignified  of  this  kind  are  now  in  progress— the 
by  the  presence  of  the  representative  of  Star-Catalogue  of  M.  Ohaoornac,  made 
Majesty;  and  I  see  around  me,  assodated  at  the  Observatory  of  Marseilles,  in  course 
for  this  task,  many  of  those  who  shared  of  publication  by  the  French  Qovemment; 
it  before — the  men  whose  sagadty  first  and  that  of  Mr  Cooper,  made  at  his  ob- 
perceived  the  want  of  such  a  society  as  servatory  at  Markree,  in  Ireland,  which 
this,  whose  energy  supplied  it,  and  whose  is  now  being  published  by  the  help  of  the 
wisdom  directed  its  steps  while  it  had  parliamentiuy  grant  of  the  Royal  Society, 
need  of  guidance.  I  trust  I  may  be  for-  It  is  a  remarkable  result  of  the  latter 
given  for  dwelling  thus  far  on  the  pecu-  labour,  that  no  fewer  than  seventy-seven 
liar  circumstances  under  which  we  are  stars,  previously  catalogued,  are  now  miss- 
heve  assembled;  and  I  now  hasten  to  di»-  ing.  This,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  in 
charge  the  task  which  the  usages  of  this  part  to  the  errors  of  former  observations; 
chair  impose  upon  me,  and  proceed  to  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
lay  before  you,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  a  to  some  extent  at  least,  it  is  the  result 
brief  sketch  of  the  recent  progress  of  of  changes  actually  in  progress  in  the 
some  of  those  sciences  to  whose  advance-  Sidereal  Systems.  The  sudden  appear- 
ment  we  are  pled^  by  our  institution,  ance  of  a  new  fixed  star  in  the  heavens. 
In  doing  so,  I  gl^ly  follow  the  practice  its  subsequent  change  of  lustre,  and  its 
which  has  of  late  become  the  rule —  final  disappearance,  are  phenomena  whidi 
namely,  that  your  president  for  each  year  have  at  idl  times  attracted  the  attention 
should  bring  under  your  notice,  chiefly,  of  astronomers.  About  twenty  such  have 
the  recent  additions  to  those  departments  been  observed.  Arago  has  given  the  bis- 
of  sdence  with  which  he  happens  to  be  tory  of  the  most  remarkaible,  and  dls- 
himself  most  familiar.  It  is  plainly  fit-  cussed  the  various  hypotheses  which 
ting  that  he  who  addresses  you  should  have  been  proposed  for  their  explanation, 
speak,  as  &r  as  he  can,  from  his  own  Of  these,  the  most  plausible  is  that 
acquired  knowledge.  Partial  views  are  which  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  un- 
better  than  inexact  ones;  and  provision  equal  brightness  of  the  faces  of  the  star 
is  made  for  their  completion  in  the  an-  which  are  presented  successively  to  the 
nual  change  of  your  officer.    In  the  pre-  earth  by  the  states  rotation  round  ita 
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axis.   On  this  hypothesis  the  appearance  sur&ce ;  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir 

should  be  periodic,     M.   Gbldschmidt  John  Hersche],  a  photoheliographic  ap- 

has  recently  given  support  to  this  ex-  paratus  has  lately  been  established  at 

planation,  by  rendering  it  probable  that  Kew,  for  the  purpose  of  depicting  the  ac- 

the  new  star  of  1609  is  the  same  whose  tual  macular  state  of  the  sun*s  surface 

appearance  was  recorded  in  the  years  393,  from  time  to  time.     It  is  well  known 

798,  and  1203.    Its  period,  in  such  case,  that  Sir  William  Herschel  accounted  for 

is  405^  years.    The  greater  part  of  the  the  solar  spots  by  currents  of  an  elastic 

celestial  phenomena  are  comprised  in  the  fluid  ascending  from  the  body  of  the  sun, 

movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  and  penetrating  the  exterior  luminous 

the  configurations  depending  on  them;  envelope.    A  somewhat  different  specu- 

and  they  are  for  the  most  part  reducible  lation  of  the  same  kind  has  been  recently 

to  the  same  law  of  gravity  which  governs  advanced  by  Mosotti,  who  has  endea- 

the  planetary  motions.   .  But  there  are  voured  to  connect  the  phenomena  of  the 

appearances  which  indicate  the  operation  solar  spots  with  those  of  the  red  praiu- 

of  other  forces,  and  which,  therefore,  de-  herances  which  appear  to  issue  from  the 

mand  the  attention  of  the  physicist— al-  body  of  the  sun  in  a  total  eclipse,  and 

though,  from  their  nature,  they  must  which  so  much  interested  astronomers  in 

probably  long  remain  subjects  of  specula-  the  remarkable  eclipse  of  1842.    Next 

tion.    Of  these,  the  spiriform  nebuls,  to  the  sun,  our  own  satellite  has  always 

discovered  by  Lord  Rosse,  have  been  al-  claimed  the  attention  of  astronomers, 

ready  referred  to  from  this  chair,  as  indi-  while  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  dis- 

cating  changes  in  the  more  distant  re-  tance  inspired  the  hope  that  some  know- 

gions  of  the  universe,  to  which  there  is  ledge  of  its  physical  structure  could  be 

nothing  entirely  analogous  in  our  own  attained  with   the   large   instrumental 

system.    These  appearances  are  account-  means  now  available.    Accordingly,  at  the 

ed  for,  by  an  able  anonymous  writer,  by  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Bel- 

the  action  of  gravitating  forces  combined  fast  in  1852,  it  was  proposed  that  the 

with  the  effects  of  a  resisting  medium —  Earl  of  Rosse,  Dr  Robinson,  and  Profes- 

the  resistance  being  supposed  to  bear  a  sor  Phillips  be  requested  to  draw  up  a 

sensible  proportion  to  the   gravitating  report  on  the  physical  chrracter  of  the 

action.    The  constitution  of  the  central  moon's  surface,  as  compared  with  that  of 

body  of  our  own  system  presents  a  nearer  the  earth.    That  the  attention  of  these 

and  more  interesting  subject  of  specula*  eminent  observers  has  been  directed  to 

tion.    Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen-  the  subject,  may  be  inferred  from  the  com- 

tury  many  hypotheses  were  advanced  re-  munication  since  made  by  Professor  Phil- 

gaiding  the  nature  and  constitution  of  lips  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  lunar 

the  sun,  all  of  which  agreed  in  consider-  mountain,  Gassendi,  and  the  surrounding 

ing  it  to  be  an  opaque  body,  surrounded  at  region.    But  I  am  not  aware  that  the 

some  distance  by  a  luminous  envelope,  subject  is  yet  ripe  for  a  report.    I  need 

But  the  only  certain  fetct  which  has  been  not  remind  you  that  the  moon  possesses 

added  to  science  in  thi^  department  is  neither  eea  nor  atmosphere  of  appreciable 

the  proof  given  by  Anigo  that  the  light  extent.    Still,  as  a  negative,  in  such  case, 

of  the  sun  emanated  (not  from  an  incan-  is  relative  only  to  the  capabilities  of  the 

descent  solid,  but)  from  a  gaseous  atmo-  instruments  employed,  the  search  for  the 

sphere,  the  light  of  incandescent  solid  indications  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  has 

bodies  being  polarised  by  refradionf  been  renewed  with  every  fresh  augmenta- 

while  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  tion  of  telescopic  power.    Of  such  indica- 

emitted  by  gaseous  bodies,  is  unpolarised,  tions,  the  most  delicate,  perhaps,  are 

According  to  the  observations  of  Schwabe,  those  afforded  by  the  occultation  of  a 

which  have  been  continued  without  in-  planet  by  the  moon.    The  occultation  of 

termission  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Jupiter,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of 

the  magnitude  of  the  solar  surface  ob-  January  last,  was  observed  with  this  re- 

scured  by  spots  increases  and  decreases  ference,  and  is  said  to  have  exhibited  no 

periodioaUyf  the  length  of  the  period  hesitation^  or  change  of  form  or  brigbt- 

oeing  11  years  and  49  days.    This  re-  ness,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the 

markable  &ct,  and  the  relation  which  it  refraction  or  absorption  of  an  atmosphere, 

appears  to  bear  to  certain  phenomena  of  As  respects  the  sea,  the  mode  of  exami- 

tenrestrial    magnetism,    have   attracted  nation  long  since  suggested  by  Sir  David 

fiesh  interest  to  the  study  of  the  sohir  Brewster  is  probably  the  most  effective. 
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If  water  existed  on  the  moon's  snrfiftoe,  ceived  an  important  accession  in  the  re- 
the  son's  light  reflected  from  it  should  be  suits  of  the  tidal  obeervations  made  around 
completely  polarised  at  a  certain  elon-  the  Irish  coasts  in  1861,  under  the  di- 
gation  of  the  moon  from  the  sun.  No  rection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
traces  of  such  light  have  been  obserred;  The  discussion  of  these  observations  was 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  obsermtions  undertaken  by  Professor  Haughton,  and 
have  been  repeated  recently  with  any  of  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
the  larger  telescopes.  It  is  now  well  un-  diurnal  tides  has  been  already  completed 
derstood  that  the  path  of  astronomical  and  published.  The  most  important  re- 
disooyery  is  obstructed  much  more  xby  suit  of  this  discussion  is  the  separation 
the  earth's  atmosphere  than  by  the  limi-  of  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
tation  of  telescopic  powers.  Imprened  diurnal  tide — a  problem  whidi  was  pro- 
with  this  conviction,  the  Association  has,  posed  by  the  Acaulemy  as  one  of  the  ob- 
for  some  time  past,  uiged  upon  Her  Mi^  jects  to  be  attained  by  the  contemplated 
jesty's  Goyemment  the  scientific  import-  observations,  and  which  has  been  now 
ance  of  establishing  a  laige  reflector  at  for  the  first  time  solved.  From  the 
some  elevated  station  in  the  Southern  comparison  of  these  effects,  Professor 
Hemisphere.  In  the  meantime,  and  to  Haoghton  has  drawn  some  remarkable 
gain  (as  it  were)  a  sample  of  the  results  conclusions  relative  to  the  mean  depth  of 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  mora  tiie  sea  in  the  Atlantia  In  the  dynami- 
systematic  search.  Professor  Piazad  Smyth  cal  theoiy  of  the  tides,  the  ratio  of  the 
undertook,  last  summer,  the  task  of  solar  to  we  lunar  effect  depends  not  only 
transporting  a  laige  collection  of  instru-  on  the  masses,  distances,  and  periodic 
ments — meteorological  and  magnetics],  times,  of  the  two  luminaries,  but  also  on 
as  well  as  astronomical — ^to  a  high  point  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and  this,  accord- 
on  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie.  His  stations  ingly,  may  be  computed  when  the  other 
were  two  in  number,  at  the  altitudes  quantities  are  known.  In  this  manner 
above  the  sea  of  8b40  and  10,700  feet  Professor  Haughton  has  deduced,  from 
respectively;  and  the  astronomical  ad-  the  solar  and  lunar  co-efficients  of  the 
vantages  gained  may  be  inferred  from  the  diurnal  tide,  a  mean  depth  of  5.12  miles 
fact,  that  the  heat  radiated  from  the  — a  Result  which  accords  in  a  remarkable 
moon,  which  has  been  so  often  sought  for  manner  with  that  inferred  from  the  ratio 
in  vain  in  a  lower  region,  was  distinctly  of  the  semi-diurnal  co-efficients,  as  ob- 
perceptible,  with  the  aid  of  the  thermo-  tained  by  Laplace  from  the  Brest  obser- 
multiplier.  vations.  The  subject,  however,  is  &r 
The  researohes  relative  to  the  Figure  from  being  exhausted.  The  depth  of  the 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Tidett  are  intimate-  sea,  deduced  from  the  solar  and  lunar 
ly  connected  with  Astronomy,  and  next  tidal  interwdt,  and  from  the  aae  oi  tiie 
claim  our  attention.  The  results  of  the  lunar  diurnal  tide,  is  somewhat  toon 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Britain,  so  ikr  as  they  than  double  of  the  foregoing;  and  the 
relate  to  the  earth's  figure  and  mean  consistency  of  the  individual  results  is 
density,  have  been  hitely  laid  before  the  such  as  to  indicate  that  their  wide  dif- 
Royal  Society  by  Colonel  James,  the  ference  from  the  former  is  not  attribnt- 
Superintendentof  the  Survey.  Theellip-  able  to  errors  of  observation.  Professor 
ticity  deduced  is  Tvi.vr-  The  mean  speci-  Haughton  throws  out  the  conjecture  that 
fie  gravity  of  the  earth,  as  obtained  from  the  depth,  deduced  from  the  tidal  inter- 
the  attraction  of  Arthur's  Seat^  near  tfals  and  c^e«,  corresponds  to  a  different 
Edinburgh,  is  5.316 ;  a  result  which  ac-  part  of  the  ocean  from  that  inferred  from 
cords  aatis&ctorily  with  the  mean  of  the  the  heighu. 

results  obtained  by  the  torsion  balance.  The  phenomena  of  terreelrial  mag- 
Of  the  accuracy  of  this  important  work,  netistn  present  many  close  analogies 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  when  the  with  those  of  the  tides ;  and  their  study 
length  of  each  of  the  measured  bases  (in  has  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  connected 
Salisbury  Plain  and  on  the  shores  of  with  the  labours  of  this  Association.  To 
Lough  Foyle)  was  computed  from  the  this  body,  and  by  the  hands  of  its  pre- 
other,  through  the  whole  series  of  inter-  sent  general  secretary,  were  presented 
mediate  triangles,  the  difference  from  the  those  reports  on  the  cQstribution  of  the 
measured  length  was  only  5  inches  in  a  terrestrial  magnetic  force  which  re- 
length  of  from  5  to  7  miles.  Our  know-  awakened  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Tidee  has  re-  world  to  the  subject.    It  was  in  the  Oom- 
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mittee  Rooms  of  this  Association  that  maxima  and  minima,  with  the  decennial 
the  first  step  was  taken  towards  that  period  observed  by  Schwabe  in  the  solar 
great  magnetic  organisation  which  has  spots;  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
borne  so  much  fruit;  it  was  here  that  the  sun  exercises  a  magnetic  influence 
the  philosophical  sagacity  of  Herschel  upon  the  earth,  dependent  on  the  condi- 
guided  its  earlier  career;  and  it  was  here  tion  of  its  luminous  envelope, 
again  that  the  cultivators  of  the  science  We  are  thus  in  the  presence  of  two 
assembled,  firom  every  part  of  Europe,  to  fSftcta,  which  appear  at  first  sight  opposed 
deliberate  about  its  future  progress.  It  -^namely,  the  aUdute  simuUaneUy  of 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  results  magnetic  disturbances  at  all  parts  of  the 
obtained  from  such  beginnings  should  earth,  and  their  predominance  at  eer- 
form  a  prominent  topic  in  the  addresses  tain  local  hours  at  each  place.  General 
which  have  been  annually  delivered  from  Sabine  accounts  for  this  apparent  discre- 
this  chair;  and  the  same  circumstances  pancy  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  hours 
will  plead  my  excuse  if  I  now  revert  to  of  maximum  disturbance  are  diflferent  for 
some  of  them  which  have  been  already  the  different  elements;  so  that  there  may 
touched  upon  by  my  predecessors.  It  has  be  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  magnetic 
been  long  known  that  the  elements  of  force,  operating  at  the  same  instant  over 
the  earth's  magnetic  force  were  subject  the  whole  glo^,  but  manifesting  itself  at 
to  certain  regular  and  recurring  changes,  one  place  diiefly  in  one  element,  and  at 
whose  periods  were,  respectively,  a  day  another  place  in  another.  I  would  ven- 
and  a  year,  and  which,  therefore,  were  re-  ture  to  suggest,  as  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
ferred  to  the  sun  as  their  source.  To  whether  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
these  periodical  changes  Dr  Lamcmt,  of  hitherto  grouped  together  as  ^occasional* 
Munich,  added  another  of  ten  years,  the  effects,  may  not  possibly  include  two  dis- 
diumal  range  of  the  magnetic  declination  tinct  classes  of  changes,  obeying  separate 
having  been  found  to  pass  from  a  maxi-  laws^ne  of  them  being  Bttidly periodic, 
mum  to  a  minimum,  and  back  again,  in  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  regular 
about  that  time.  But,  besides  these  slow  diurnal  change;  while  the  other  is  strictly 
and  regular  changes,  there  are  others  of  a  ahnormal,  and  simultaneous.  If  this  be 
different  class,  which  recur  at  irregular  so,  it  would  follow  that  we  are  not  justi- 
intervals,  and  which  are  characterised  by  fied  in  separating  the  larger  changes  from 
a  large  deviation  of  the  magnetic  ele-  the  rest,  merely  on  the  ground  of  their 
ments  from  their  normal  state,  and  gene-  magnitude;  and  that  a  different  analysis 
rally  also  by  rapid  fluctuation  and  change,  of  the  phenomena  will  be  required.  The 
These  phenomena,  called  by  Humboldt  effects  hitherto  considered  are  all  reler- 
*  magnetic  storms,'  have  b^n  observed  rible  to  the  sun  as  their  cause.  Professor 
to  occur  simvUaneotidy  in  the  most  dis-  Kreil  discovered,  however,  that  another 
tant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  indi-  body  of  our  system — namely,  our  own 
cate  the  operation  of  causes  affecting  the  satellite— exerted  an  effect  upon  the  mag- 
entire  globe.  But,  casual  as  they  seem,  netic  needle;  and  that  the  magnetic  de- 
they  are  found  to  be  subject  to  hiws  of  dlnation  underwent  a  small  and  very  re- 
tiieir  own.  Professor  Ereil  was  the  first  gular  variation,  whose  amount  was  de- 
to  discover  that,  a  ta  given  place,  they  re-  pendent  on  the  lunar  hour-angle,  and 
curred  more  frequently  at  certain  hours  of  whose  period  was  therefore  a  lunar  day. 
the  day  than  at  others;  and  that,  oonse-  This  singular  result  was  subsequently 
qucnUy,  in  their  mean  effects^  they  were  confirmed  by  Mr  Broun,  in  his  discussion 
subject  to  periodical  hiws  depending  upon  of  the  Makerstown  Observations;  and  its 
the  hour  at  each  station.  The  laws  of  laws  have  since  been  fully  traced,  for  all 
this  periodicity  have, been  ably  worked  the  magnetic  elements,  by  General  Sabine, 
out  by  General  Sabine  in  his  discussion  in  the  results  obtained  at  the  Colonial 
of  the  results  of  the  British  Colonial  Ob-  Magnetic  Observatories.  The  foregoing 
servatories;  and  he  has  added  the  impor-  facts  bear  closely  upon  the  debated  ques- 
tant  fiscts,  that  the  same  phenomena  ob-  tion  of  the  causes  of  the  magnetic  varia- 
serve  also  the  two  other  periods  already  tions.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the 
noticed — namely,  the  annual  and  the  periodical  changes  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
decennial  periods.  He  has  further  ar-  force  to  the  thermic  a<5tion  of  the  sun,  ope- 
rived  at  the  very  remarkable  result,  that  rating  either  directly  upon  the  magnetism 
the  decennial  magnetic  period  coincides,  of  the  earth,  or  affecting  it  »W»r0c%  by  the 
both  in  its  duration  and  in  its  epochs  of  induction  of  the  thermo-electric  currents. 
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Here,  however,  we  have  a  distinct  case  of  nation  most  available  for  science,  were 
magnetic  action,  unaccompanied  by  heat;  clearly  set  forth.  With  this  oo-operation 
and  the  question  is  naturally  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the  two  leading  scientific 
whether  the  solar  diurnal  change  may  societies,  the  establishment  was  soon  or- 
not  also  be  independent  of  temperature,  ganised.  It  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
The  most  important  fact,  in  its  bearing  tion  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  Ad- 
upon  this  question,  is  the  existence  of  an  miral  Fitz  Roy;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
annual  ineaualit^  in  the  diurnal  varia-  1855  it  was  in  operation.  Agents  were 
tion,  dependent  on  the  sun's  declination,  established  at  the  principal  ports  for  the 
recently  pointed  out  by  Qeneral  Sabine*  supply  of  instruments,  books,  and  instmc- 
If  we  deduct  the  ordinate  of  the  curve,  tions;  and  there  are  now  more  than  200 
which  represents  the  mean  diurnal  varia*  British  ships  so  furnished,  whose  officers 
tion  for  the  entire  year,  from  those  for  have  undertaken  to  make  and  record 
the  summer  and  winter  half-yearly  curves  the  required  observations,  and  to  transmit 
respectively,  the  differences  are  found  to  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  depart- 
be  equal  and  opposite;  and  the  curves  ment  At  the  present  time  700  months 
which  represent  them  are  consequently  of  logs  have  been  received,  from  nearly 
timilarfhntoppontd^  placed  with  respect  100  merchant  ships,  and  are  in  process  of 
to  the  axis  ofabscissaB.  From  this  Qene-  tabulation.  Holland  is  taking  similar 
ral  Sabine  draws  the  inference,  that  the  steps;  and  the  Meteorological  Institute 
diurnal  variation  is  a  direct  efect  ofeolar  of  that  country,  under  the  direction  of 
action,  and  not  a  result  ot  its  thermic  Mr  Buys  Bellot^  has  already  published 
agency.  three  volumes  of  nautical,  information, 
The  most  important  step  which  has  obtained  from  Butch  vessels  in  the  At- 
been  recently  taken  in  this  country,  to  lantic  and  Indian  Ocean.  For  the  por- 
advance  the  science  of  Meteorology,  has  poses  of  Meteorological  Science  this  sys- 
been  the  formation  of  a  department  con-  tern  cannot  be  considered  as  complete, 
nected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  until  observations  on  land  are  included, 
collection  and  discussion  of  Meteorologi-  Most  of  the  greater  atmospheric  changes 
cal  Ol»ervations  made  at  eea.  The  prac-  are  due  to  the  distribution  of  land  and 
tical  results  of  a  similar  undertaking  in  water,  and  to  the  different  effects  of  the 
the  United  States  are  now  well  known,  sun's  rays  on  each.  Observation  alone 
The  charts  and  sailing  directions,  pub-  can  funiish  the  data  from  which  the 
lished  by  Lieutenant  Mauiy,  have  enabled  effects  of  these  agencies  maybe  calculated ; 
navigators  to  shorten  their  passages,  in  and  we  can  therefore  probably  make  no 
many  cases  by  one-fourth  of  the  time,  and  great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
in  some  even  to  a  greater  extent.  The  meteorology  of  the  globe,  without  a  con- 
commercial  importance  of  such  results  current  investigation  of  its  two  leading 
could  not  £euI  to  attract  general  atten-  departments.  Land  observations  exist  in 
tion;  and  accordingly,  when  the  United  great  numbers.  In  Prussia,  in  Russia, 
States  Qovemment  invited  other  mari-  in  Austria,  and  in  Belgium,  such  ob- 
time  nations  to  co-opente  in  the  under-  servations  are  organised  under  govem- 
taking,  the  invitation  was  cordially  ac-  ment  direction,  or  at  least  with  govem- 
cepted.  A  conference  was  held  at  Bras-  ment  support;  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
seb  in  1853,  at  which  meteorologists  do-  as  in  Britain,  the  labour  is  left  to  indi- 
puted  by  those  powers  attended;  and  a  viduals  or  scientific  societies.  What  is 
report  was  made,  recommending  the  needed  is  to  give  unity  to  these  isolated 
course  to  be  pursued  in  a  general  system  of  labours — ^to  connect  them  with  one  an- 
marine  meteorological  observations.  This  other,  and  with  the  results  obtained  at 
report  was  laid  before  the  British  Parlia-  sea;  and  the  first  step  to  this  seems  to 
ment  soon  after,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  be,  to  give  them,  in  eadi  country,  that 
voted  for  the  necessary  expenditure.  The  permanence  and  uniformity  of  system, 
British  Association  undertook  to  supply  which  can  only  be  insured  in  measures 
verified  instruments,  by  means  of  its  01^  adopted  by  the  state.  Here,  however, 
servatory  at  Kew;  and  the  Royal  Society,  we  encounter  an  objection,  upon  which  it 
in  consultation  with  the  most  eminent  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  It  has 
meteorologists  of  Europe  and  America,  been  objected  to  the  Science  of  Meteoro- 
addressed  an  able  Report  to  the  Board  of  logy,  as  it  is  usually  studied,  that  it  pro- 
Trade,  in  which  the  objects  to  be  attended  ceeds  npon  k  faUe  metAod;  and  that, 
to,  80  as  to  render  the  system  of  obser-  consequently,  it  has  led,  and  can  lead^  to 
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no  retulu,  I  feel  mjaelf  in  a  nuuiner  not  permit  me  to  inquire  whether  there 
eomnelled  to  notice  this  grave  objection,  is  not  a  miaoonoeption  of  a  metaphysical 
in  the  fint  place,  becaose  it  proceeds  from  kind  at  the  root  of  this  objection.  I  may 
men  whose  opinions  on  this  (or  almost  observe,  however,  before  leaving  the  suh- 
any  other  scientifie  question)  are  entitled  ject,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  study- 
to  the  highest  deference;  and  secondly,  ing  the  sequences  of  natural  phenomena 
because  this  Association  must  bear  no  in-  -—one  in  their  relation  to  time,  and  which 
considerable  measure  of  the  reproach,  if  is  best  accomplished  by  observations  at 
it  be  well  founded.  First,  tiien,  as  to  re-  stated  periods,  and  the  other  in  the  rela- 
mdu.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  num-  tion  of  the  successive  phases  of  the  ^e- 
berofthoseenga^intbecfuetisnonof  me-  nomenon  to  one  another.  Of  these,  the 
te(»ological  observations  is  ditproportianr  latter,  although  not  wholly  neglected,  has 
atdu  small,  and  that  the  results  obtained  not  been  so  much  followed  as  it  desires; 
proDably  fisU  fu  short  of  what  may  be  ex-  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would,  if 
pectedfrom  the  data  already  accumulated,  more  systematically  followed,  enrich  the 
But  that  the  methods  have  led,  and  can  science  of  meteorology  with  a  new  har- 
Ind,  to  no  results,  is,  I  think,  sufSdentiy  vest  of  results, 
disproved  by  the  labours  of  a  single  man  The  most  important  of  the  recent  ad- 
— Professor  Dove  of  Berlin.  And  if  it  ditions  to  the  theoiy  of  Li^ht  have  been 
be  true  that  the  course  pursued  in  the  those  made  by  M.  Jamin.  It  has  been 
science  has  yielded  much  fruit,  in  proper-  long  known  that  metals  diflfered  from 
tion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  discufr-  transparent  bodies  in  their  action  on 
sion,  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  widely  erro-  light,  in  this,  that  phme-poUurised  light 
neous.  StUl,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  reflected  from  tbeirsur&oes  became  eU»/>- 
methods  pursued,  though  not  fruiilesif  ticcdly  ^9olariied;  and  the  phenomenon 
may  be  inadeqtukef  it  seems  necessary  is  explained  on  the  principles  of  the  wave- 
to  notice  the  objection  somewhat  more  theory,  by  the  assumption  that  the  vibra- 
minutely.  It  is  asserted,  tiien,  that  the  tion  of  the  ether  undeigoes  a  change  of 
capital  vice  of  the  science  of  meteor-  phcue  at  the  instant  of  reflection,  the 
ology,  as  at  present  pursued,  is,  that  it  amount  of  which  is  dependent  on  its 
has  no  definiU  aim;  that  it  ought  to  direction,  and  on  the  angle  of  incidence, 
embrace  an  inquiry  into  the  ph^ncal  This  supposed  distinction,  however,  was 
comtUuLion  of  the  objects  with  which  the  soon  found  not  to  be  absolute.  Mr  Airy 
science  is  concerned,  and  an  investigation  showed  that  diamond  reflected  light  in 
of  causa  as  well  as  la/ws  of  phenomena,  a  manner  similar  to  metals;  and  Mr  Dale 
It  may  be  admitted  at  once,  in  refe-  and  Professor  Powell  extended  the  pro- 
reuoe  to  this  objection,  that  the  physical  perty  to  all  bodies  having  a  high  refractive 
constitution  of  the  bodies  whose  changes  power.  But  it  was  not  untu  lately  that 
we  are  investigating  is  a  proper  object  of  M.  Jamin  proved  that  there  is  no  duUno- 
study  to  the  physicist;  but  it  does  not  turn  in  this  respect  between  transparent 
seem  to  follow  that  it  should  necessarily  and  metallic  bodies,  and  that  all  bodies 
be  conducted  by  the  same  individuals  transform  plane-polarised  intoelliptically- 
who  are  in  search  for  the  laws  of  the  phe-  polarised  light,  and  impress  a  change  of 
nomena,  or  even  that  the  former  know-  phase  at  the  moment  of  reflection.  Pro- 
ledge  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  fessor  Haughton  has  followed  up  the  re- 
latter.  The  noblest  of  iXL  the  physical  searches  of  M.  Jamin,  and  established 
science»— ilsffumomy — is  little  more  than  the  existence  of  circularly -polarmd 
a  science  of  2atr»— laws,  too,  of  the  nm-  light  by  reflection  from  transparent  sur- 
pUtA  hind  of  change;  and  the  knowledge  faces.  The  theoretical  investifottions  con- 
of  these  laws  is  wholly  independent  of  nected  with  this  subject  afibrd  a  remark- 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  masses  able  illustration  of  one  of  those  impedi- 
whose  movements  it  studies.  A  similar  ments  to  the  progress  of  Natural  PhUoso- 
observation  may  be  made  regarding  the  phy  which  Bmou  has  put  in  the  foremost 
science  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism;  and  place  among  his  examples  of  the  Idola — 
the  case  is  one  which  brings  us  still  nearer  I  mean  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  the  question  at  issue,  inasmuch  as  the  to  suppose  a  greater  simplicity  and  unt- 
laws  which  have  been  obtained— and  they  formity  in  nature  than  exists  there.  The 
are  numerous — have  resulted  from  a  phenomena  of  pohurisation  compel  us  to 
method  of  inquiiy  altogether  similar  to  admit  that  the  sensible  luminous  vibra- 
that  adopted  in  meteorology.  Time  will  tions  are  transversal^  or  in  the  plane  of 
Vol.  XXV.  2  a 
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the  wave  itself;  and  it  was  naturally  Stokes  to  the  difference  in  the  natare 
Buppoaed  by  Fresnel,  and  after  him  by  of  the  gratings  emploved,  the  sab- 
M'Oallagh  and  Neumann,  either  that  no  stance  of  the  diffracting  body  being  sup- 
normal  vibrations  were  propagated,  or  posed  to  exert  an  effect  upon  the  polan- 
that,  if  they  were,  they  were  unconnected  sation  of  the  light,  which  is  diffisi^  by 
with  the  phenomena  of  light.  We  now  it  und^  a  great  obliquity.  I  learn  from 
learn  that  it  is  by  them  that  the  phoue  Professor  ^kes  that  he  proposes  to  re- 
is  modified  in  the  act  of  reflection;  and  same  the  experimental  inquiry,  and  to 
that,  consequently,  no  dynamical  theory  test  this  supposition  by  employing  gratings 
which  neglects  them,  or  sets  them  aside,  of  various  substances.  If  the  conjecture 
can  be  complete.  Attention  has  been  should  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  un- 
lately  recalled  to  a  fundamental  position  fortuna^y  greatly  complicate  the  dynami- 
of  the  wave- theory  of  light,  respecting  cal  theory  of  light.  In  the  meantime,  the 
which  opposite  assumptions  have  been  hypothesis  is  one  of  importance  in  itself 
made.  The  vibrations  of  a  polarised  ray  and  deserves  to  be  verified  or  disproved 
are  all  parallel  to  a  fixed  direction  in  the  by  independent  means.  I  would  venture 
plane  of  the  wave;  but  that  direction  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  effectively  tested 
may  be  either  paraUd  or  perpendicular  by  means  of  the  beautiful  IfUefferenee- 
to  the  plane  ot  polarisation.  In  the  on-  rrfractor  of  M.  Jamin,  which  the  inven- 
ginal  theory  of  Fresnel,  the  latter  was  tor  has  already  applied  to  study  the  effects 
assumed  to  be  the  fact;  and  in  this  as-  upon  light  produced  by  grazing  a  plate  of 
sumption  Fresnel  has  been  followed  by  any  soluble  substance  enclosed  in  a  fluid. 
Gauchy.  In  the  modified  theories  of  It  is  well  known  that  the  refractive  index 
M'Cullagh  and  Neumann,  on  the  other  of  bodies  increases  with  their  density; 
hand,  the  vibrations  are  supposed  to  be  and  the  theory  of  emission  has  even  ex- 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  polansation.  This  pressed  the  law  of  their  mutual  depend- 
opposition  of  the  two  theories  was  com-  ence.  That  theory,  it  is  true,  is  now 
pensated,  as  respects  the  results,  by  other  completely  overthrown  by  the  decuive 
differences  in  their  hypothetical  princi-  experimentnm  cruets  ot  JAM.  Fiutaivtd 
pies;  and  both  of  them  have  led  to  con-  Foucault  It  was,  therdbre,  probably,  d 
elusions  which  observation  has  verified,  priori^  that  this  law — the  only  one  po- 
There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  means  culiar  to  the  theory — ^would  be  found 
left  to  the  theorist  to  decide  between  wanting.  Its  truth  has  recently  been 
these  conflicting  hypotheses,  until  Pro-  put  to  an  experimental  test  by  M.  Jamin. 
feasor  8tokes  recently,  in  applying  the  Water,  it  is  known,  has  its  maximam  of 
dynamical  theory  of  light  to  other  classes  density  at  about  40°  of  Fahrenheit;  so 
of  phenomena,  found  one  in  which  the  thai,  if  Newton's  law  were  true^  its  retee- 
effects  should  differ  on  the  two  assump-  tive  index  should  also  have  a  maximum 
tions.  When  light  is  transmitted  through  value  at  the  same  temperature.  This  has 
a  fine  grating,  it  is  turned  aside  or  dif-  been  disproved  by  M.  Jamin,  by  observing 
fraeUdy  according  to  kws  which  toe  the  interference  of  two  rays,  one  of  which 
wave-theory  has  explained.  Now,  Pro-  has  passed  through  air,  and  the  other 
feasor  Stokes  has  shown  that,  when  the  throuigh  water ;  and  thus  the  last  oonda- 
incident  light  is  polarised,  the  plane  of  sion  of  the  emission-theory  has  been  set 
vibfxaion  of  the  diffracted  ray  must  differ  aside. 

firom  that  of  the  incident,  the  two  planes  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time 
being  connected  by  a  very  simple  relation,  were  I  to  touch,  even  lightly,  upon  the 
It  only  remained,  therefore,  for  observa-  subiect  of  the  cnemical  action  of  light, 
tion  to  determine  whether  the  planes  of  and  the  many  beautiful  tind  important 
^/arifti^ton  of  the  incident  and  refracted  discoveries  of  the  art  to  which  it  has 
rays  were  similarly  rehited,  or  not.  The  given  rise.  I  may,  however,  mention,  as 
experiment  was  undertaken  by  Professor  one  of  the  ktest  of  the  marvels  oi  photo- 
Stokes  himself,  and  he  has  inferred  from  fraphy,  that  M.  Poitevin  has  succeeded 
it  that  the  original  hypothesis  of  Fresnel  m  producing  plates  in  relief,  for  the  pur- 
is  the  true  one.  But,  as  an  opposite  re-  poses  of  engraving,  by  the  action  of  light 
suit  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Holtzmann,  alone.  The  process  depends  upon  the 
on  repeating  the  experiment,  the  ques-  change  in  the  affinity  for  water,  produced 
tion  must  l^  regarded  as  still  undeter-  by  the  action  of  light  upon  a  thin  plate 
mined.  The  difference  in  the  experi-  of  gelatine,  which  is  impregnated  wUh 
mental  results  is  ascribed  by  Professor  bichromate  of  potash. 
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Iq  the  whole  mnge  of  experiaieiital  attgmeoted.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

Bcience  there  is  no  fiskct  more  luuiliar,  or  identification  of  radiant  heat  with  light, 

longer  known,  than  the  deyelopmcut  of  and  the  establishment  of  the  wave- theory, 

EceU  by  friction.    The  most  ignorant  left  little  doubt  that  heat  consisted  in  a 

savage  is  acquainted  with  it;  it  was  pro-  vihratory  movement  either  of  the  mole- 

bably  known  to  the  first  generation  of  oules  of  bodies,  or  of  the  ether  within 

mankind.     Yet,  familiar  as  it  is,  the  them.  Still,  the  relation  of  heat  to  bodies, 

Bcienoe  of  which  it  is  the  germ  dates  back  and  the  phenomena  of  conduction,  indi- 

but  a  very  few  years.  It  was  known  from  cate  a  mechanism  of  a  more  complicated 

the  time  of  Black,  that  heat  disappeared  kind  than  that  of  light,  and  leave  ample 

in  producing  certain  changes  of  state  in  room  for  further  speculation.    The  only 

bodies,  and  reappeared  when  the  order  mechanical  hypothesis  (so  far  as  I  am 

of  those  things  was  reversed;  and  that  aware)  which  is  consistent  with  the  pre- 

the  amount  of  heat  thus  converted  had  sent  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  phono- 

a  given  relation  to  the  e£fect  produced,  mena  of  heat,  is  the  theory  of  moUctUar 

In  one  of  these  changes — liamely,  evapo-  vortices  of  Mr  Rankine.    In  this  theory 

ration — a  definite  mechanical  force  is  de-  all  bodies  are  supposed  to  consist  of  atomic 

veloped,  which  is  again  absorbed  when  composed  of  nwuei  surrounded  with  elae- 

the  vapour  is  restored  by  pressure  to  the  tie  cUmospherei,    The  radiation  of  light 

liquid  state.    It  was,  therefore,  not  un-  and  heat  is  ascribed  to  the  transmission 

natural  to  conjecture,  that  in  ^  cases  in  of  oscillations  of  the  nuclei;  while  ther- 

which  heat  is  developed  by  mechanical  momeCric  heat  is  supposed  to  consist  in 

action,  or  vice  versAy  a  definite  relation  circulating  currents  or  vorticee,  amongst 

would  be  found  to  subsist  between  the  the  particles  of  their  atmospheres,  where- 

amount  of  the  action,  and  that  of  the  heat  by  they  tend  to  recede  from  the  nuclei, 

developed  or  absorbed.    This  conjecture  and  to  occupy  a  greater  space.   From  this 

was  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  hypothesis  Mr  Rankine  has  deduced  all 

Mayer  and  Joule,  in  1842,  and  was  veri-  the  laws  of  thermo-dynamics,  by  the  ap- 

fied  by  the  result.  It  was  found  that  hecU  plication  of  known  mechanical  principles, 

and  mechanical  potoer  were  mutually  He  has  also,  from  the  same  principles,  de- 

conv0r<>6^;  and  that  the  relation  between  duced   relations  (which  have  been  con- 

them  was  d^nite,  772  foot-pounds  of  firmed  by  experiment)  between  the  pres- 

wotive-power  being  equivalent  to  a  unit  sure,  density,  and  alraolute  temperature 

of  Aeorf^that  is,  to  the  amount  of  heat  of  elastic  fluids,  and  between  the  pressure 

requisite  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  through  and  temperature  of  ebullition  of  liquids, 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  The  science  of       The  dynamical  theory  of  heat  enables 

Thermo-dynaoucs,  based  upon  this  £act,  us  to  frame  some  conjectures  to  account 

and  upon  a  few  other  obvious  facts,  or  for  the  continuance  of  its  supply,  and  even 

self-evident  principles,  has  grown  up  in  to  speculate  as  to  its  source.    The  heat 

the  hands  of  Clausius,  Thomson,  and  Ran-  of  the  sun  is  dissipated  and  lost  by  radia- 

kine,  into  large  proportions,  and  is  each  tion;  and  must  be  progressively  dimi- 

day  making  Sesh  conquests  from  the  re-  nished  unless  its  thermal  energy  be  sup- 

gion  of  the  unknown.  plied.    According  to  the  measurements 

Thus  far  the  science  of  heat  is  made  to  of  M.  Pouillet,  the  quantity  of  heat  given 

rest  wholly  upon  the  facts  of  experiment,  out  by  the  sun  in  a  year  is  equal  to  that 

and  is  independent  of  any  hypothesis  re-  which  would  be  produced  by  the  oombua- 

specting  the  molecular  constitution  of  tion  of  a  stratum  oC  coal  seventeen  miles 

bodies.    The  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  in  thickness;  and  if  the  sun's  capacity  for 

however,  has  materially  aided  in  establish-  heat  be  assumed  equal  to  that  of  water, 

ing  true  physical  conceptions  of  the  no-  and  the  heat  be  supposed  to  be  drawn 

ture  of  heat.     The  old  hypothesis  of  uniformly  from  its  entire  mass,  its  tcm- 

caloric,  as  a  separate^  substance,  was  in-  perature  would  thereby  undergo  a  dimi- 

deed  rendered  improbable  by  the  experi-  nution  of  2*^.4  Fahr.  [annually.    On  the 

ments  of  Rumford  and  Davy,  and  by  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  store  of  force 

reasonings  of  Young;  but  it  continued  to  in  our  system  capable  of  conversion  into 

hold  its  ground,  and  is  interwoven  into  heat    I^  as  is  indicated  by  the  small 

the  language  ot  science.  It  is  now  clearly  dennty  of  the  sun,  and  by  oUier  circum- 

shown  to  be  self-contradictory;  and  to  stances,  that  body  has  not  yet  reached  the 

lead  to  the  result,  that  the  amount  of  condition  of  incompressibility,  we  have,  in 

heat  in  the  universe  may  be  indefinitely  the  future  approximation  of  its  parts,  4 
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ftmd  of  heat  probably  quite  large  enoagh  sioD,  or  when  it  is  expended  in  friction, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  human  fiunUy  Heat  is  developed  by  etectrieiiy,  when  the 
to  the  end  of  its  sojourn  here.  It  has  free  passage  of  the  latter  is  unpeded;  it 
been  calculated  that  an  amount  of  con-  is  produced  whenever  light  is  obeorM; 
densation,  which  would  diminish  the  dia-  and  it  is  generated  by  chemical  acUan. 
meter  of  the  sun  by  only  the  ten-thou-  A  like  interchangeabi&ty  probiU>ly  exists 
sandth  part,  would  suffice  to  restore  the  among  all  the  other  forces  of  nature,  al- 
heat  emitted  in  2000  years.  Agun,  on  though  in  many  the  relations  have  not 
our  own  earth,  vie  viva  is  destroyed  by  been  so  long  perceived.  Thus,  the  deve- 
fiiction  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  eveiy  tide,  loproent  of  electricity  from  chemical  ao- 
and  must  therefore  reappear  as  heaL  The  tion  dates  from  the  obeo^wtions  <^  Gd- 
amount  of  this  must  be  considerable,  and  vani;  and  the  production  of  magnetism 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  estima-  by  electricity  from  the  disoovety  of  Oer- 
tion  of  the  physical  changes  of  our  globe,  sted.  The  next  great  step  was  to  per- 
Acoording  to  tiie  computations  of  &ttel,  ceive  that  the  rdation  of  the  phyacal 
25,000  cubic  miles  of  water  flow,  in  eveiy  forces  was  mutual;  and  tiiat  of  any  two, 
six  hours,  from  one  quarter  of  the  earth  to  compared  together,  either  may  stand 
another.  The  store  of  mechanical  force  to  the  other  in  the  relation  of  camee, 
is  thus  diminished,  and  the  temperature  With  respect  to  heat  and  mechanical 
of  our  globe  augmented,  by  every  tide,  force,  this  has  been  long  known.  When 
We  do  not  possess  the  data  which  would  a  body  is  compreeeed  by  mechanical  force, 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  it  gives  out  heat;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  effiects.  All  that  we  know  with  when  it  is  heated,  it  dilates,  and  evolves 
certainty  is,  that  the  reeuJUaiU  effect  of  all  power.  The  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
the  thermal  agencies  to  which  the  earth  electricity,  in  dissolving  the  bonds  of  che- 
is  exposed  has  undergone  no  perceptible  mical  union,  followed  closely  upon  that  <^ 
change  within  the  historic  period.  We  the  inverse  phenomenon;  and  the  dis- 
owe  this  fine  deduction  to  Arago.  In  order  covery  of  delBtro-magfyBtiem  by  Oersted 
that  the  date  palm  should  ripen  its  fruit,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  magneto- 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  must  electricity  by  Faraday.  With  reason, 
exceed  70^  Fahr. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  therefore,  it  occurred  to  many  minds  that 
the  vine  cannot  be  cultivated  suocessfrilly  the  rehtions  of  anv  two  of  the  forces  of 
when  the  temperature  is  72°  or  upwards,  nature  were  mutuei-^thtX  that  which  is 
Hence,  the  mean  temperature  of  any  place,  the  oauee,  m  one  mode  of  interaction,  may 
at  which  these  two  plants  flourished  and  become  the  effecty  when  the  order  of  the 
bore  fruit,  must  lie  between  these  narrow  phenomena  is  changed; — and  that^  there- 
limits;  ».  e.,  could  not  difier  from  71°  Fahr.  fore,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Grove,  one  of  the 
by  more  than  a  single  degree.  Now,  from  able  expounders  of  these  views,  while  they 
the  Bible  we  learn  that  both  plants  were  are  *  correlative,'  or  reciprocally  depen- 
eimultaneciuly  cultivated  in  the  central  dent,  *  neither,  taken  abstractedly,  can  be 
valleys  of  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  said  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the  othersL* 
and  its  then  temperature  is  thus  defini-  But  a  frurther  step  remained  to  be  taken. 
tively  determined.  It  is  the  same  at  the  If  these  forces  were  not  only  related,  bnt 
present  time;  so  that  the  mean  tempera-  mutually  related,  was  it  not  nrobable  that 
ture  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  has  not  the  relation  was  also  a  a^finite  one! 
sensibly  altered  in  the  course  of  thirty-  Thus,  when  heat  is  developed  by  medi*- 
three  centuries.  nical  action,  ought  we  not  to  expect  a 
The  friture  of  physical  science  seems  to  certain  defiidte  proportion  to  subaut  be- 
lie in  the  path  upon  which  three  of  our  tween  the  interactuig  forces,  so  that,  if 
ablest  British  physicists  have  so  boldly  one  were  doubled  or  trebled  in  amount^ 
entered,  and  in  which  they  have  already  the  other  should  undergo  a  i^oportiooate 
made  such  large  advances.  I  mav  there-  change?  This  anticipation,  it  has  been 
fore  be  permitted  briefly  to  touch  upon  ahresdy  stated,  has  been  realiiied  by  Mayer 
the  successive  steps  in  this  lofty  genera-  and  Joule.  The  discovery  of  the  medb*- 
lisation,  and  to  indicate  the  goal  to  which  nical  equivalent  of  heat  has  been  n^iidly 
they  tend.  It  has  been  long  known  that  followed  by  that  of  other  forces;  and  we 
many  of  the  forces  of  nature  are  related,  now  know  not  only  that  electricity,  mag- 
Thus,  heat  is  produced  by  mechanical  netism,  and  chemical  action,  in  given 
action,  when  that  is  applied  in  bringing  quantities,  will  produce  each  a  d^mte 
the  atoms  of  bodies  nearer  by  compres-  amount  of  mechamealw>rk,hvAm^kaow 
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farther— chiefly  through  the  iabouFB  of  cases  just  considered,  mechanical  action 
Mr  Joule— what  that  relation  is,  <Mr,  in  is  converted  into  molecular.  But  mole- 
other  words,  the  mechanical  equivcieiU  cular  actions  of  different  kinds  are  them- 
cf  each  force.  The  first  step  in  this  im-  selves  in  like  manner  interchangeable, 
portant  career  of  discovery — ^though  long  Thus,  when  light  is  absorbed,  vis  viva  is 
unperoeived  in  its  rdation  to  the  rest-^  apparently  lost;  but — ^not  to  speak  of 
was,  undoubtedly,  Faraday's  proof  of  the  phosphoresoencsj  in  which  the  light  ab- 
definite  chemical  effect  of  the  voltaic  cur-  sorbed,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  again  given 
rent  The  last  will  probably  be  to  reduce  out — in  all  such  cases,  heat  and  chemi- 
all  these  phenomena  to  modes  ofm/oiion^  cal  action  are  developed,  and  in  amount 
and  to  apply  to  them  the  known  prin-  corresponding  to  the  loss.  Hence  the 
dples  of  dynamics,  in  such  a  way  as  not  apparent  exceptions  to  the  principle  aro 
only  to  express  the  laws  of  each  kind  of  in  reality  confirmations  of  it;  and  we 
movement,  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  also  the  learn  that  the  quantity  of  force  in  naturo 
connection  and  dependence  of  the  diffe-  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  quantity  of  mat- 
rent  classes  of  the  phenomena.  ter.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  the 
A  bold  attempt  at  such  a  generalisa-  quantity  of  available  force.  It  follows 
tion  has  been  made  by  M.  Helmholtz.  from  Caraof  s  law,  that  heat  can  be  con- 
The  science  of  Therma-dynamics  starts  verted  into  mechanical  work  only  when 
from  the  principle,  that  perpetual  motion  it  passes  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  body. 
is  impossible^  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  But  the  radiation  and  conduction,  by 
cannot,  by  any  combination  of  natural  which  this  is  effected,  tend  to  bring  about 
bodies,  produce  force  out  of  nothing.  In  an  equilibrium  oftemperattire,  and  there- 
mechamcal  force,  this  principle  is  redu-  fore  to  annihilate  mechanical  force;  and 
dble  to  the  known  law  of  the  conserva-  the  same  destruction  of  energy  is  going 
tion  of  living  force;  and  M.  Helmholtz  forwud  in  the  other  processes  of  nature, 
has  accordingly  endeavoured  to  show  that  Thus,  it  follows  from  the  law  of  Camot, 
this  law  is  maintained  in  the  interaction  as  Professor  Thomson  has  shown,  that 
of  all  the  natural  forces;  while,  at  the  the  universe  tends  to  a  state  of  eternal 
same  time,  the  assumption  of  its  truth  rest;  and  that  its  store  of  available  force 
leads  to  some  new  consequences  in  physics,  must  be  at  length  exhausted,  unless  re- 
not  yet  experimentally  confirmed.  Ex-  plenished  by  a  new  act  of  Creative  Power, 
pressed  in  its  most  general  form,  this  Mr  Bankine  has  attempted,  in  another 
principle  aaaerts  that  the  gain  of  vis  viva  method,  to  combine  the  physical  sciences 
during  the  motion  of  a  system,  is  equal  into  one  system,  by  distinguishing  the 
to  the  force  consumed  in  producing  it;  properties  which  the  various  classes  ..of 
from  wnich  it  follows,  that  the  sum  of  physical  phenomena  possess  in  common, 
the  vires  viws,  and  of  the  existing  forces,  and  by  taking  for  axioms  propositions 
is  constant.  This  principle  M.  Helm-  which  comprehend  their  laws.  The  prin- 
holtz  denominates  the  conservation  of  dples  thus  obtained  are  applicable  to  all 
force,  A  very  important  consequence  of  pkysioal  ckanae;  and  they  possess  all  the 
its  establishment  must  be,  that  all  the  certainty  of  the  facts  frt>m  which  they 
actions  of  nature  are  due  to  attractive  are  derived  by  induction.  The  subject 
and  repulsive  forces,  whose  intensity  is  a  matter  of  the  sdence  so  constituted  is 
function  of  the  distance — ^the  conserva-  energy^  or  the  capadty  to  offset  changes; 
tlon  of  vis  viva  holding  only  for  such  and  its  fundamental  prindples  are— (1) 
forces.  It  is  usually  stated,  in  mechani-  that  all  kinds  of  energy  and  work  are 
cal  works,  that  there  is  a  loss  of  vis  viva  homogeneous — or,  in  other  words,  that 
in  the  coUiaion  f^  inelastic  bodies,  and  any  kind  of  energy  may  be  made  the 
mfriation.  This  is  true  with  respect  to  means  of  performing  any  kind  of  work; 
the  motion  of  masses,  which  forms  the  and  (2)  that  the  total  energy  of  a  sub- 
subject  of  mechanical  sdence  as  at  pre-  stance  cannot  be  altered  by  the  mutual 
sent  limited;  but  itisnottrueinaltfger  action  of  its  parts.  From  these  princ^les 
sense.  In  these,  and  sudi-like  cases,  tiie  the  author  has  deduced  some  very  general 
movement  of  masses  is  transformed  into  laws  of  the  tran^ormation  of  energy, 
mdUtndar  miotion,  and  thus  ref4>pears  as  which  indude  the  known  relations  of 
heat^  deotridty,  and  chemical  action;  and  physical  forces. 

the  amount  of  the  transformed  action  I  have  occupied  your  time  so  largely 

definitely  corresponds  to  the  mechanical  with  the  sdences  of  one  section,  that  I 

f(»ce  which  was  apparently  lost    In  the  cannot  do  more  than  advert  to  one  or 
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two  topics  connected  with  the  others,  remarkable  than  the  formation  of  ddtafl 
which  have  struck  my  own  mind,  al-  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  of  alia- 
though,  from  my  limited  acquaintance  vial  land  by  their  overflow.  Of  changes 
with  the  subjects,  I  could  not  venture  to  of  the  latter  kind,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
say  that  they  are  absolutely  the  most  markable  is  the  great  alluvial  deposit 
deserving  of  notice.  Among  the  most  form^  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  the 
remarkable  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  annual  inundations  of  that  river;  and 
inorganic  chemistry  are  those  of  MM.  here  it  fortunately  happens  that  history 
Wohler  and  Deville,  relative  to  silicon  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  geologist.  These 
and  horoT^  Each  of  these  substances  is  sedimentary  deposits  have  accumulated 
now  proved  to  exist  in  three  very  differ-  round  the  bases  of  monuments  of  known 
ent  states,  analogous  to  the  three  known  aae;  and  we  are,  therefore,  at  once  fur- 
states  of  carbon,  to  which  they  are  thus  nished  with  a  chronometric  scale  by  which 
closely  allied  —  namely,  charcoal,  gra-  the  rate  of  their  formation  may  be  me»- 
fhiLe,  and  diamond.  The  last  of  these  sured.  The  first  of  the  series  of  measure- 
states  is,  of  coune,  the  most  interesting,  ments  nndertaken  by  Mr  Homer  was 
CrgstaUised  boron  possesses  a  hardness,  made,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Egyp- 
brightness,  and  refractive  power,  compa-  tian  Government,  around  the  obelisk  of 
rable  to  those  of  diamond;  it  bums  in  Heliopolis,  a  monument  built,  according 
chlorine,  without  residue,  and  under  cir-  to  Lepsius,  2300  years  b.c.  A  more  ez- 
cumstances  resembling  those  of  the  com-  tensive  series  of  researches  has  been  since 
bustion  of  diamond  in  oxygen;  it  is  not  undertaken  in  the  district  of  Memphis; 
acted  on  by  any  of  the  acid^  and  appears  but  Mr  Homer  has  not  yet,  I  believe, 
to  be  the  least  alterable  of  all  the  simple  published  the  results, 
bodies.  I  have  been  informed  that  its  The  problems  now  to  be  solved  in 
powder  is  already  used  in  the  arts,  instead  PalcBontology  are  clearly  defined  in  the 
of  diamond  dust;  and  it  seems  not  impro-  enunciation  of  the  problem  recently  pro- 
bable that,  when  obtained  by  the  chemist  posed  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  crystals  of  larger  size,  it  may  rival  the  as  one  of  its  prize  questions — namely,  *to 
diamond  as  a  gem.  study  the  laws  of  <Ustribution  of  organic 
The  science  of  Qedogy  appears,  of  hite  beings  in  the  different  sedimentaij  rocks, 
years,  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  phase  acooHing  to  the  order  of  their  superposi- 
of  its  development — one  characterised  by  tion;  to  discuss  the  question  of  their  &p- 
a  stricter  reference  of  its  speculative  pearance  or  disappearance,  whether  simnl- 
views  to  the  principles  of  those  sciences  taneous  or  successive;  and  to  determine 
w#h  which  it  is  connected,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  subsist 
which  it  ought  to  be  based.  The  able  between  the  existing  organic  kingdom 
Memoirs  of  Mr  Hopkins,  on  what  may  and  its  anterior  states.'  The  prize  was 
be  called  dynamical  geology,  afford  a  re-  obtuned  by  Professor  Bronn,  of  Heidel- 
roarkable  proof  of  this;  and  we  have  an-  berg;  and  his  Memoir,  of  which  I  have 
other  instance  of  the  application  of  sound  only  seen  an  outline,  appears  to  be  cha- 
physical  principles  to  this  science,  in  the  racterised  by  views  at  once  sound  and 
explanations  which  have  been  recently  comprehensive.  The  leading  result  seems 
offered  of  the  phenomena  of  «£(tfyc20amiytf.  to  be,  that  the  genera  and  species  of 
A  report  on  this  interesting  subject  was  plants  and  animals,  which  geology  proves 
presented  to  the  Association  by  Professor  to  have  existed  successively  on  our  gk^)e, 
Phillips  at  its  last  meeting,  and  will  be  were  created  in  succession,  in  adaptatioQ 
found  in  the  volume  just  published.  These  to  the  existing  state  of  their  abode,  and 
sounder  views  originate,  I  believe,  with  not  transmviM,  or  modified,  tB^^i\ieoTj 
himself  and  with  Mr  Sharpe;  but  they  of  Lamark  supposes,  bv  the  physical  io- 
have  been  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  Mr  fluences  which  surrounded  them. 
Sorby,  Dr  Tynd^l,  and  Professor  Haugh-  I  must  now  pass  from  the  results  of 
ton.  We  have  an  interesting  proof  of  science  to  the  administrative  measures 
the  readiness  of  geologists  of  the  present  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  Asso- 
day  to  submit  their  views  to  the  test  of  ciation  for  its  advancement,  and  mors 
exact  observation,  in  the  measurements  especially  to  those  which  will  be  brought 
undertaken  by  Mr  Homer  for  the  pur-  under  your  consideration  at  the  present 
pose  of  approximating  to  the  age  of  the  meeting.  One  of  the  modes  in  wfaidi 
sedimentary  deposits.  Of  the  geological  this  Association  most  effectively  promotes 
changes  still  in  operation,  none  is  more  the  advancement  of  science  is,  you  are 
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aware,  by  the  preparation  and  publication  Recommendations  at  the  last  two  meet- 
of  reports  on  the  history  and  actual  state  ings  of  the  Association;  and  the  opinions 
of  its  several  branches.  With  the  help  of  the  members  of  the  general  committ^ie 
<ji  these,  original  investigators  may,  with  have  been  since  invited  in  reference  to 
little  labour,  ascertain  all  that  has  been  its  suggestions.  The  Council  of  the 
accomplished  in  each  department,  before  Royal  Society  have  likewise  deliberated 
they  proceed  to  increase  the  store;  and  so  on  the  same  question,  and  have  passed 
not  only  prepare  their  own  minds  for  their  certain  resolutions  on  the  subject,  which 
task,  but  also  avoid  the  waste  of  time  and  accord  in  substance  with  the  conclusions 
toil  which  has  been  too  often  incurred  in  of  the  Parliameutaiy  Committee.  A  copy 
the  re-disooveiy  of  the  same  truths.  To  of  these  resolutions  was  forwarded  by 
further  the  same  objects,  it  was  proposed  Lord  Wrottesley,  as  president  of  the  so- 
by  Professor  Henry,  of  Washington,  at  ciety,  to  Lord  Palmerston;  and  motions 
the  Qlasgow  meeting  of  the  Association,  have  been  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
that  a  catalogue  of  papers  occurring  in  the  ment  for  the  production  of  the  correspond- 
tnmsactions  of  scientific  societies,  and  in  ence.  The  first  of  the  objects  above  re- 
the  scientific  journals,  should  be  prepared  ferred  to— namely,  the  juxtaposition  of 
by  the  Association,  the  Smithsonian  In-  the  scientific  societies  of  London  in  one 
stitution  undertaking  to  execute  that  locality — has  been  since  accomplished  by 
part  of  the  work  which  related  to  Ame-  the  grant  of  Burlington  House  for  the  use 
rican  Science.  Acommittee,  consisting  of  of  the  Royal.  Linnsean,  and  Chemical  So- 
Mr  Cayley,  Mr  Qrant,  and  Professor  cieties;  and  the  result  affords  a  fresh 
Stokes,  was  appointed  to  consider  this  instance  of  the  readiness  of  Her  Ma- 
proposal,  and  their  report  was  submitted  jesty*s  Government  to  listen  to,  and 
to  the  Cheltenham  meeting.  The  sub-  comply  with,  the  suggestions  of  men  of 
jeet  has  since  been  under  the  considera-  science,  when  deliberately  and  carefully 
tion  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society;  made.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  im- 
and  a  preliminary  report  has  been  drawn  portant  step  is  fraught  with  consequences 
up  by  a  sub-committee  of  that  body,  affecting  the  promotion  of  science,  and 
which  will  probably  be  brought  before  extending  far  beyond  the  external  and 
your  committee  at  this  meeting.  obvious  advantages,  which  it  insures  to 
A  still  more  important  question  has  the  scientific  societies  more  immediately 
been  for  some  years  under  the  consi-  benefited. 

deration  of  this  Association  and  the  Royal  Another  mode  in  which  this  Assoda' 
Society — ^the  question,  namely,  whether  tion  has  materially  aided  in  the  advance- 
any  measures  could  be  adopted  by  the  ment  of  science  is  through  the  instru- 
Govemment,  or  Parliament,  that  would  mentality  of  its  Observatory  at  K§w. 
improve  the  position  of  science  or  its  cul-  The  objects  which  are  at  present  attained 
tivators  in  this  country.  The  Parlia-  by  that  important  establishment  are,  the 
mentary  Committee  of  the  Association  trial  and  improvement  of  instrumental 
have  taken  much  pains  in  the  attempt  to  methods,  and  especiallv  of  those  connected 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  large  and  com-  with  the  photographic  registration  of 
plex  question.  They  consulted,  in  the  natural  phenomena;  the  verification  of 
first  instance,  several  of  the  most  eminent  meteorological  instruments,  and  the  con- 
sdentific  men  of  this  country;  and  in  struction  of  itajidard  barometers  and 
their  first  report,  presented  to  the  meet-  thermometers ;  the  supervision  of  ap- 
ing of  the  Assodatiou  at  Glasgow,  they  paratus  to  be  employed  by  scientific  tra- 
have  analysed  the  replies  obtained,  and  vellers,  and  the  instruction  of  the  ob- 
have  recommended  certain  general  mea-  servers  in  their  use;  and  lastly,  the  cen- 
sures founded  thereon.  The  most  impor-  duct  of  special  experimental  researches^ 
tant  of  these  recommendations  are  the  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
provision,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  of  a  tion  at  its  request  In  all  these  various 
central  building  in  London,  in  which  the  ways,  the  labours  of  the  Kew  Observatory 
principal  scientific  societies  of  the  metro-  have  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
polls  may  be  located  together;  and  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  of  observa- 
formation  of  a  scientific  board,  to  have  tion  and  experiment  in  this  country;  and 
the  control  and  expenditure  of  the  pub-  the  result  is  due,  not  only  to  the  sagacity 
lie  funds  allotted  to  the  advancement  of  of  the  committee  under  whose  mauage- 
Bcience.  This  report  was  brought  under  ment  it  is  placed,  but  also,  and  eminently* 
the  consideration  of  your  Committee  of  to  the  seal  and  talents  of  Mr  Welsh,  tlie 
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gentleman  who  has  the  immediate  chaige  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  hare  fiUed 
uf  the  establishment.  the  Chair  of  the  Whately  Professorship^ 
There  is  but  one  other  topic  connected  as  well  as  of  other  members  of  the  8ta- 
with  the  administration  of  the  Association  tistical  Society  of  Dublin;  and  its  pro- 
to  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  invite  your  ceedings  will  receive  the  countenance 
attention  before  I  conclude^I  mean  the  and  support  of  many  foreigners  who  have 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  con-  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
f.titution  of  one  of  the  sections,  and  Economic  Science. 
A'hich  will  come  into  operation  at  the  Gentlemen,  suffer  me  now  to  thank 
present  meeting.  By  a  resolution  of  you  for  the  indulgent  attention  with 
your  committee,  adopted  at  the  last  which  you  have  favoured  me.  I  am  con- 
meeting,  the  scope  of  the  *  Statistical  scions  that  the  sketch  of  the  recent  pro- 
Section*  has  been  enlarged,  and  it  now  gress  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  which  I 
embraces  Economic  Science  in  all  its  re-  have  endeavoured  to  present,  is  but  a 
lations.  I  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  cir-  meagre  and  imperfect  summaxy  of  what 
cumstance  for  the  association,  that  this  has  been  accomplished;  but  it  is  enough, 
important  change  will  come'  into  opera-  at  all  events,  to  prove  that  sdenoe  is  not 
tion  under  the  presidency  of  the  distin-  on  the  decline,  and  that  its  cultivators 
guished  prelate,  whose  talents  have  been  have  not  been  negligent  in  their  high 
so  long  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  calling.  I  now  beg,  in  the  name  of 
this  science,  and  to  whose  munificence  we  the  local  members  of  this  body,  to  wel- 
owe  the  formation  of  a  school  of  Political  come  you  warmly  to  this  city;  and  I 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  pray  that  your  labours  here  n)ay  re- 
which  has  ah-eady  attained  a  high  mea-  dound  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  to  the 
sure  of  celebrity.  The  section  will  have  welfare  and  happiness  of  your  fellow- 
the  aid,  on  this  occasion,  of  more  than  men. 


PASSING  NOTICES  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

BY  THOMAS  DB  QUINCKY. 

An  English  historian— one  amongst  trine,  that  which  at  this  day  fumishefl 
many— of  our  British  India,  having  a  foundation  to  all  the  rest,  originsdly 
n^er  happened  to  visit  any  part  of  came  forward  as  a  violent  and  revolt- 
that  vast  region,  nor,  indeed,  any  part  ing  paradox.^  It  is  possible  enou^ 
of  the  East,  founded  upon  that  acci-  therefore,  that  the  Indian  historiogra- 
dent  a  claim  to  a  very  favourable  dis-  pher  may  have  been  ri^ht,  and  not 
tiiiction.  It  was,  Mr  Mill  armied,  merelv  speciously  ingenious.  It  is 
desirable — it  was  a  splendid  aavan-  sometnins  of  a  paraOel  case,  which 
tage — NOT  to  have  seen  India.  This  we  may  all  have  known  through  the 
advantage  he  singly,  amongst  a  crowd  candid  admissions  of  the  DiDce  of 
of  coming  rivals  and  precursors,  might  Wellington,  that  the  battle  of  Water- 
modestly  plead;  and  to  that  extent  he  loo  might  by  possibility  have  been  re- 
pretended  to  a  precedency  amotigst  all  ported  as  satisfactorily,  on  the  18th 
nis  competitors.  of  Jime,  1815,  from  the  centre  of  Lon- 
The  whole  claim^  and  the  arguments  don  smoke,  as  from  the  centre  of  that 
which  supported  it,  wore  the  aspect  Belgian  smoke  which  sat  in  heavy 
of  a  paradox;  and  a  paradox  it  cer-  clouds  throughout  the  day  upon  the 
tainly  was-but  not,  therefore,  a  false-  .  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
hood  A  paradox,  as  I  have  many  „ore  impreMiyi,  I  threw  l^g  ago  iXSii. 
times  explamed,  or  proposition  con-  antithetic  form;  and  I  wiU  not  icniple,  out 
tradicting  the  doxa  or  public  opinion,  of  any  fear  that  I  may  be  reproached  with 
not  only  may  be  true,  out  often  has  repeating  myself,  to  place  it  once  again  on 
been   the   leading   truth  in  capital  record:-*  Not  fAo^  only  iastrictiy  a  p^ox, 

8ta^gglesofopinion..Notonlythetnie  t^^^^a^'^.^Tj ^^j 

aoctnne,  but  also,  in  some  branches  neater  extent,  which,  heing  tree,  is  popu- 

of  science,  the  very  fundamental  doc-  huly  regarded  aa  fialse. 
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field  of  battle.  Now  and  then,  it  is  offer  them,  any  ui^gent  questions  of 
true,  these  Belj;ian  clouds  drew  up  in  the  hour^  before  the  progress  of  events 
solemn  drapenes,  and  reyealed  the  may  antiquate  them,  or  time  may  ex- 
great  tragic  spectacle  lying  behind  hale  their  flavour,  llils  desultory  and 
them  for  a  brief  interval  iBut  they  moo^  want  of  order  has  its  attrao- 
dosed  up  again,  and  what  the  speo-  tions  for  many  a  state  of  nervous  dis- 
tator  saw  through  these  fugitive  open-  traction.  Eveiy  tenth  reader  may  hap- 
ines  would  have  availed  him  httle  pen  to  share  in  the  distraction,  so  far 
indeed,  unless  in  so  £Eur  as  it  was  ex-  as  it  has  an  Indian  origin.  The  same 
tended  and  interpreted  b^  infarmo'  deadly  anxiety  on  behiQf  of  female  re- 
gion issuing  from  the  British  stafll  latives,  separated  from  their  male  pro- 
But  this  information  would  have  been  tectors  in  tiie  centre  of  a  howliag  wil- 
not  less  material  and  effectual  towards  demess.  now  dedicated  as  an  altor  to 
a  histoiy  of  the  mighty  battle,  if  ftu*-  the  dark  Hindoo  ooddess  of  murder, 
nished  to  a  man  sitting  in  a  Ix>ndon  ma^,  in  the  reader  luso,  as  well  as  in  the 
drawing-room,  than  if  ramished  to  a  wnter  on  Ipdian  news,  periodically  be 
reporter  watching  as  an  eye-witness  odled  on  to  submit  to  the  insurmount- 
at  Hougoumont.  able  aggravation  of  delay.    In  such  a 

This  one  Waterloo  iUustration,  if  case,  what  is  good  for  one  may  be  good 
thoughtfully  applied,  might  yield  a  for  anotiier.  The  same  inexi)re8sible 
justification  for  the  paradoxical  histo-  terrors,  so  long  as  Nena  Sahibs  and 
rian.  Much  more,  therefore,  might  it  other  miscreant  sons  of  hell  are  roam- 
yield  a  justification  for  us  at  home,  ing  through  the  infinite  darkness,  may 
who,  sitting  at  ten  thousand  miles  prompt  the  same  firetfulnees  of  c^irit; 
distance,  take  upon  us  to  better  the  the  same  deadly  irritation  and  rest- 
Indian  reports  written  on  the  spot^  to  lessness,  which  cannot  but  sharpen 
correct  their  errors  of  haste,  or  to  mi-  the  vision  of  fear,  will  sharpen  also 
prove  them  by  showing  the  inferences  that  of  watching  hope,  and  will  con- 
which  they  authorise.  We,  who  write  tinually  read  elements  of  consolation 
upon  the  awful  scenes  of  India  at  far-  or  trust  in  that  which  to  the  unin- 
distant  stations,  do  not  so  truly  ei^oy  terested  eye  offers  only  a  barren  blank, 
vne^uo/ advantages,  as  we  ei^joy  vary- 
ing  and  dissimilar  advantages.  europkans. 

Axxx)rding  to  the  old  proverb,  the  I  am  not  sorr^r  that  the  first  topic, 
bystander  sees  more  of  the  ^pme  than  which  chance  brin^  uppermost,  is  one 
those  who  share  too  closely  m  its  pas-  which  overflows  with  the  wrath  of  jp- 
sions.  And  assuredly,  if  it  were  asked,  exhaustible  disgust  What  fiend  of 
what  it  is  that  we  who  write  upon  foolishness  has  suggested  to  our  ab- 
Indian  news  aspire  to  effect,  I  may  surd  kinsmen  in  the  East,  through  the 
reply  fraokly,  tnat,  if  but  by  a  single  last  sixty  years,  to  generalise  them- 
suggestion  any  one  of  us  should  i^d  selves  under  the  name  of  Europmnst 
something  to  the  illumination  of  the  As  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  Bri- 
(^reat  sepoy  conspiracy — ^whether  as  to  tish  connections,  and  preciseljr  at  that 
its  ultimate  purpose,  or  as  to  its  machi-  moment  when  they  are  leavm^  £ng- 
nery,  or  as  to  its  waning  hopes,  or  if  but  land,  they  begin  to  assume  oontmental 
by  themeresttrifleany  one  of  us  should  airs;  when  bidding  farewell  to  Europe, 
take  away  something  from  the  load  of  they  begin  to  style  themselves  Buro- 
anxious  terrors  haunting  the  minds  of  peansj  as  if  it  were  a  greater  thing  te 
all  who  have  relations  m  India — that  take  up  a  visionary  connection  with 
man  will  have  earned  his  right  to  oc-  the  Continent,  than  to  found  a  true 
cup^  the  public  ear.  For  my  own  part,  and  indestructible  nobility  upon  their 
I  wiU  not  lose  myself  at  present,  when  relationship  to  the  one  immortal  idand 
so  much  darkness  prevails  on  many  of  this  planet  There  is  no  known 
leading  questions,  m  any  views  too  spot  of  earth  which  has  exerted  upon 
large  and  theoretic  for  our  present  the  rest  of  the  planet  one-thousandth 
condition  of  liidit  And  that  I  mav  part  of  the  influence  which  this  noble 
not  be  tempted  into  doing  so,  I  will  island  has  exercised  over  the  human 
proceed  witnout  regard  to  any  syste-  race  —  exercised  through  the  noblest 
matic  order,  taking  up,  exactly  as  organs;  and  yet,  behold!  these  cox- 
chance  or  preponderant  interest  may  combs  of  our  own  blood  have  no  sooner 
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landed  on  Indian  soil,  than  they  are  there  ever  such  outrageous  folly?  One 
anxious  to  disclaim  the  connection,  is  sure,  in  the  fine  picturesque  words 
Such  at  least  is  the  apparent  construe-  of  Chaucer,  that,  'for  very  filth  and 
tion  of  their  usage.  But  mark  the  shame,*  neither  admiral  nor  the  young- 
illogical  consequences  which  follow,  est  midd^  would  disgrace  himself  by 
A  noble  British  regiment  suddenly,  such  ridiculous  finery  from  the  rag- 
and  for  no  rational  purpose,  receives  fair  of  cosmopolitan  swindling.  The 
a  new  baptism,  and  becomes  a  Euro-  real  origin  of  so  savage  an  absurdity 
pean  regiment  The  apologist  for  this  is  this:  —  Amongst  the  commercial 
folly  wm  say,  that  a  British  regiment  bodies  of  the  three  presidencies  in  all 
does  not  necei9sarily  exclude  Qermans,  the  leading  cities,  it  became  a  matter 
for  instance.  But  I  answer  that  it  of  difficulty  often  to  describe  special 
does.  The  British  Qovemment  have,  individuals  in  any  way  legally  opera- 
during  this  very  month  of  September,  tive.  Yoin*  wish  was  to  distinguish 
1857,declaredat  Frankfort  (in  answer  him  from  the  native  merchant  or 
to  obstinate  applications  foom  puppies  banker;  but  to  do  this  by  calling  him 
who  fancy  that  we  cannot  tame  our  a  British  merchant,  &c.,  was  possibly 
rebels  without  their  assistance), '  thca  not  true,  and  legally,  therefore,  not 
t?i>e  British  army,  hy  its  constitution,  safe.  He  might  oe  a  Dane,  a  Rus- 
does  not  admit  foreigners  *  But  sup-  sian,  or  a  frenchman;  he  was  de- 
pose that  accidents  of  aristocratic  pa-  scribed,  therefore,  in  a  more  generalis- 
tronage  have  now  and  then  privately  ing  way,  as  a  European.  But  a  case 
introduced  a  few  Germans  or  Swedes  so  narrow  as  that'—&  case  for  pawn- 
into  a  vei^  few  regiments,  surely  this  brokers  and  old  clothesmen — ought 
accident,  improbable  already,  was  not  not.to  r^ulate  the  usage  of  great  na- 
m4>re  probable  when  the  regiment  was  tions.  G&and  and  spirit-stirring  (espe- 
going  away  for  twenty  years  (the  old  daily  in  a  land  far  distant  from  home) 
term  of  expatriation)  to  a  half-year's  are  the  recollections  of  towns  or  i>ro- 
distance  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Da-  vinces  connected  with  men  s  nativities, 
nube.  The  Germanism  of  the  re^-  And  poisonous  to  all  such  ancestral  in- 
ment  might  altogether  evaporate  m  spirations  are  the  rascally  devices  of 
the  East,  but  could  not  possiblv  in-  snrofib  and  money-changers, 
crease.  Next,  observe  tnis;  if  we  -amMi 
must  lose  our  nationality,  and  trans-  delhi. 
mute  ourselves  into  Europeans,  for  That  man — I  suppose  we  are  all 
the  verjr  admirable  reason  that  we  agreed— who  commanded  in  Meerut 
were  going  away  to  climates  far  re-  on  Sunday  the  tenth  day  of  Ma^,  in 
mote  from  Germany,  then,  at  least,  we  the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand  ei^t 
ought  not  to  call  our  native  troops  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  a  day  which 
sepoys,  but  Asiatics,  In  this  way  only  will  furnish  an  ei>och  for  ever  to  the 
will  there  be  any  logical  parity  of  an-  records  of  civilisation— that  man  who 
tithesis.  Scripturally,  we  are  the  chil-  could  have  stopped  the  bloody  kennel 
dren  of  Japhet;  and,  as  all  Asiatics  of  hounds,  but  did  not,  racing  in  full 
are  the  sons  of  Shem,  then  we  shall  cry  to  the  homes  of  our  unsuspecting 
be  able  to  mortify  their  conceit,  by  brothers  and  sisters  in  Delhi— it  were 
calling  to  their  knowledge  our  biblical  ffood  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been 
prophecy,  that  the  sons  of  Japhet  Bom.  He  had  notice  such  as  might 
shall  sit  down  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  have  wakened  the  dead  early  in  the 
But,  thirdly,  even  thus  we  should  afternoon  (2  or  3  o'clock  p.m.,  I  be- 
find  ourselves  in  a  dismal  chaos  of  lieveXandyet^ajbtheendofalonesum- 
incoherencies;  for  what  is  to  become  mer  day.  torcnli^ht  found  him  barely 
of  *Jack?*  Must  our  sailors  be  re-  putting  nis  foot  mto  the  stirrup.  Jina 
iMiptised?  Must  Jack  also  be  a  J^uro-  why  into  the  stirrup  at  all?  For  what 
peanf  Think  of  Admiral  Seymour  end,  on  what  pretence^  should  he  ever 
reporting  to  the  Admiralty  as  a  leader  have  played  out  the  ridiculous  panto- 
of  Europeans !  and  exulting  in  having  mime  and  mockery  of  causing  the  ca> 
circumvented  Yeh  by  Her  Mwesty?  vaby  to  mount  1  Two  missions  there 
European  crews!  And  then,  lastly,  were  to  execute  on  that  fatal  night — 
come  the  Marines:  must  they  also  first,  to  save  our  noble  brothers  and 
qualify  for  children  of  Europe?    Was  sisters  at  Delhi  from  a  ruin  that  was 
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destined  to  be  totalj  secondly^  to  in-  forward.  Grant  that  Delhi  could  have 

flict  instant  and  critical  retnbation  mustered  5000  men:  these  are  three 

upon  those  who  had  already  opened  propositions  having  no  doubtful  bear- 

the  carnival  of  outrage,  before  th^  mg  upon  such  a  fact: — 

left  Meenit.    Oh,  heaven  and  earth!  l.  That  cheerfully  would  this  little 

heart  so  timid  was  there  in  all  this  British  force  have  faced  any  Asiatic 

world,  sense  of  wrong  so  callous,  as  force  of  5000  men,  which,  indeed,  it 

not  to  leap  with  frenzy  of  joy  at  so  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  in  the 

sublime  a  summons  to  wield  the  most  face  of  so  large  and  so  transcendent 

impassioned  functions  of  Providence—  an  experience, 

namely,  hell-bom  destroyers  to  destroy  2.  That  the  Delhi  force  could  have 

in  the  very  instant  of  their  fancied  reached  the  amount  sui>posed  of  5000 

triumph,  and  suffering  innocence  to  only  after  a  junction  with  the  Meerut 

raise  m>m  the  dust  in  the  very  crisis  mutineers;  which  junction  it  was  the 

of   its    last   despairing   |)rostration.  main  business  of  the  Meerut  com- 

Reader !  it  is  not  exaggeration — ^many  mander  to  intercept 

a  heart  will  bear  witness  in  silence  3.  Iliat  this  computation  assumes 

that  it  is  not — ^if  I  should  say  that  also  the  whole  of  tne  Delhi  garrison 

men  exist,  who  would  gladly  pay  down  to  be  well  affected  to  the  mutineers; 

thirty  years  of  life  in  exchange  for  an  assumption  altogether  unwarrant- 

powers   so   heavenly  for   redressing  able  on  the  outside  of  Delhi  during 

earthly  wrongs.    To  the  infamous  tor-  the  10th  and  11th  of  May. 

poronthat  occasion,  and  the  neglect  Such  were  (1)  the  motives  of  the 

of  the  fleeting  hour  that  struck  the  commander  at  Meerut  towards  a  noble 

signal  for  delivery  and  vengeance,  are  and  energetic  resolution;  such  were 

due  many  hundreds  of  the  piteous  out-  (2)  his  means* 

rages  that  have  since  polluted  Ben-  Thinking  of  that  vile  lacketCj  which 

gal     Do  I  mean  that,  if  the  rebel  surrendered,  with  a  girl's  tameness, 

capture  of  Delhi  had  been  prevented,  absolutely  suffered  to  lapse,  without 

no  subsequent  outrages  would  have  effort,  and  as  if  a  bauble,  this  great 

followed?  By  no  means.  Other  horrors  arsenal  and  magazine  into  the  hands 

would  have  been  peipetrated;   but  oftherevolters,  involuntarily  we  have 

that  first  and  greatest  (always  except-  regarded  it  all  along  as  a  deadly  mis- 

ing  the  case  of  Cawnpore)  would  dv  fortune;  and,  upon  each  periodic  mail, 

alTlikelihood  have  been  intercepted.*  the  whole  nation  has  received  the 

But  perhaps  his  miMtaiy  means  were  news  of  its  non-capture  as  a  capital 

inadequate  to  the  crisis?     He  had  disappointment 

duties  to  Meerut,  not  less  than  duties  But,  on  steadier  consideration,  ap- 

of  vengeance  and  of  sudden  deliver-  parently  all  this  must  be  regarded  as 
ance  for  Delhi.  True:  he  had  so;  and 

he  had  means  for  meeting  all  these  *  Mr  D.  B.  Jones  comes  forward  to  defend 

duties.    He  had  a  weU-mounted  esta-  t«\  Hf?!^^^!  ^Jh?I1!?^  5?''j.,  !?,! 

ii.  i_      _.   _« •,.» xu-^^   j^L  ^-  last  sentence  only  of  nis  letter  has  any  sort 

bhshment  of  mditary  force,  duly  or-  ^f  reference  to  the  pnblic  aocnsation;  and 

ganised  m  all  its  arms.     rnree-a.na-  this  sentence  replies,  out  not  -with  any  mode 

twenty  hundreds  he  had  of  British,  ofargament  (soandomnsonnd),  toacbaTge 

suitably  proportioned  as  to  infantry,  perfectly  irrelevant,  if  it  had  ever  existed-- 

^valry,  f^firmer^  Uttle  amy  gtS^^^^^JS^S^on  M^l^^^ 

that  would  have  faced  anytto^  that  ^he  short  and  summary  answer  is,  that  no 

Delhi  could  at  that  time  nave  put  gnch  imaginary  charge,  pure  and  absolute 

*  Here  obserre  there  were  2300  admirable  moonshine,  was  erer  advanced  against  the 

British  troops,  and  about  700  men  of  the  gallant  force  at  Meerut. 

mutineers,  who  might  then  have  been  at-  Secondly,  if  it  had,  such  a  charge  could 

tacked  at  a  great  advantage,  whilst  diqfMrsed  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  that  charge, 

on  errands  of  devastation.    Contrast  with  loudly  preferrra  against  the  commander  of 

these  proportions  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  that  dlBtrict. 

noble  Havelock— fighting  battle  after  battle.  Thirdly,  the  charige  has  been  (I  presume) 
with  perhaps  never  more  ^n  1700  or  1800  settled  as  regards  its  truth,  and  any  grounds 
British  troops,  and  having  scarcely  a  gun  of  disputation,  this  way  or  that,  bv  the  Go- 
but  what  he  captured  from  the  enemy.  And  vemor-Gkneral.  The  newspapers  have  told 
what  were  the  nnmbenof  his  enemv?  Five  us,  and  have  not  been  contradicted^  that 
thousand  in  the  earUer  actions,  ana  10,000  Lord  Canning  has  dismissed  this  functionary 
to  12,000  in  the  last.  for  * iupineness.* 
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a  very  great  error.    Not  that  it  could  nkhine  a  picture  for  some  monaatenr, 

be  any  error  to  have  wished  for  any  the  miuidouB  monks  paid  him  for  it  in 

course  of  events  involving  the  safety  copper.  The  day  of  payment  was  hot, 

of  our  poor  slaughtered  compatriots,  ana  poor  Oorreggio  was  overweijdit- 

That  event  woula  have  been  cheap  at  ed;  he  lay  down  under  his  copper  imie- 

any  price.     But  that  dismal  cata-  tion;  and  whether hediedornot^ismore 

strophe  having  hapi)ened,  to  intercept  than  I  remember.    But  doubtless,  to 

that  bitter  wo  having  been  already  the  curious  in  CorrQggiosi1^,Pilkinffton 

ripened  into  an  impossibility  by  the  willtelL  For  the  sepoys,  although  ^4»r 

11  th  and  1 2th  of  May,  seven-and-forty  aflSiction  took  the  shape  of  sUver,  and 

days  before  our  thoii^ts  at  home  be-  not  of  copper,  virtually  it  was  not 

gan  to  settle  upon  India,  thencefor-  less,  considering  the  far  more  biasing 

wards  it  became  a  very  great  advan-  sun.     Mephistopheles  might  have  ar- 

tage — a  supreme   advantage— that  ranged  the  whole  affair.     One  could 

Delhi  should  have  been  occupied  by  almost  hear  him  whispering  to  eadi 

the  mutineers.    Briefly,  then,  whyl  separate  sepoy,  as  he  stooa  amon^ 

First  of  all^  because  this  movement  the  treasury  ourglara,  the  reflection 
shut  up  withm  one  ringfence  the  elite  that  those  pensions,  which  the  kind 
of  the  rebels  (according  to  some  calcu-  and  munificent  English  €k>veniment 
lation&  at  least  three-and-twenty  thou-  granted  to  their  old  age  or  their  infir- 
sandof  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  mities,  all  over  India,  raising  up  me- 
menX  that  woidd  otherwise  have  been  morial  trophies  of  public  gratitude  or 
roaming  over  the  whole  face  of  Ben^  enlightened  pity,  never  more  would  be 
as  marauders  and  murderers.  These  heard  of  All  had  perished,  the  jus- 
men,  left  to  follow  their  own  vagrant  tice  that  gave,  the  humble  merit  Uiat 
instincts,  would,  it  is  true,  in  some  received,  the  dutiful  behaviour  that 
not  inconsideraole  proportion,  have  hoped:  and  henceforwards  of  them 
fallen  victims  to  those  fierce  reactions  and  of  their  names,  as  after  the  ear- 
of  rustic  vengeance  which  their  own  liest  of  rebellions,  in  the  book  of  life 
atrocities  would  veiy  soon  have  pro-  'was  no  remembrance.* 
voked.  But  large  concentrated  masses  Under  these  miserable  thoughts  the 
would  still  have  survived  in  a  condi-  vast  minority  of  the  sepoys  robbed 
tion  rapidly  disposable  as  auxiliary  laj^gely,  as  opportunities  continually 
bodies  to  all  those  towns  invested  by  opened  upon  them.  Then,  and  chiefly 
circumstances  with  a  partisan  interest,  through  their  robberies,  commenced 
such  as  Lucknow,  Benares^  Cawnpore,  their  chastisement  in  good  earnest 
Agra,  Gwalior,  and  Allahabad.  Every  soldier  by  every  comrade  was 

Secondly,  Delhi  it  was  that  opened  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion;  by 
the  horrors  of  retribution ;  mark  what  the  conunon  labourer  with  tJie  scrutiny 
chastisement  it  was  that  alighted  of  deep  self-interest  The  popular  re- 
from  the  very  first  upon  all  the  port  of  their  sudden  wealtn  travelled 
scoundrels  who  sought,  and  fancied  rapidly;  every  road,  village,  house, 
they  could  not  fail  to  find^  an  asylum  wnether  ahead  or  on  their  flanks,  be- 
in  Delhi  It  is  probable  that  hardly  came  a  place  of  distrust  and  anxious 
one  in  twenty  of  the  mutineers  came  jealousy;  and  Delhi  seemed  to  offer 
to  Delhi  without  plunder,  and  for  the  only  safe  asylum.  Thither,  as  to 
strong  reasons  this  plunder  would  a  consecrated  sanctuary,  all  hurried; 
universally  assume  the  shape  of  heavy  and  their  first  introduction  to  the  du- 
metidlic  money.  For  the  public  trea-  ties  of  the  new  home  they  had  adopted, 
suries  in  ahnost  every  station  were  would  be  a  harsh  and  insolent  sum- 
rifled;  and  unhappily  for  the  comfort  mens  to  the  chances  of  a  desperate 
of  the  robbers  unaer  the  Bengal  sun  of  sortie  against  men  in  whose  presence 
June  and  July,  v^  much  of  the  East  their  very  souls  sank.  On  reviewing 
Indian  money  lies  in  silver — ^namely,  the  circumstances  which  must  have 
rupeesj  of  which,  in  the  last  genera-  surrounded  this  Delhi  life,  probably  no 
tion.  eight  were  sufficient  to  make  an  nearer  resemblance  to  a  nell  of  apos- 
En^ish  pound;  but  at  present  ten  are  tate  spirits  has  ever  existed.  Money, 
required  by  the  evU  destiny  of  sepoys,  carried  in  weidity  parcels  of  coin,  can* 
Everybody  has  read  an  anecdote  of  not  be  concealed.  Swathed  about  the 
the  painter  Oorreggio,  that,  upon  fi-  person,  it  disfigures  the  natural  sym- 
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metries  of  the  figure.  The  dilemma  10th  of  September,  no  two  days,  .no 
therefore,  in  which  every  mdividual  period  of  forty-eisht  hours,  can  pass 
traitor  stood  was,  that,  if  he  escaped  without  continued  successions  of  re- 
a  special  notice  from  every  eye,  this  inforcements  reaching  Calcutta.  It 
must  have  been  because  all  his  crimes  should  be  known  that  even  the  worst 
had  failed  to  bring  Wim  even  a  momen-  sailers  among  the  transports— namel]^ 
tary  gain.  Having  no  money,  he  had  exactly  those  which  were  despatched 
no  swollen  trousers.  For  ever  he  had  from  England  through  the  course  of 
forfeited  the  pension  that  was  the  JiUy  (not  of  Aiurost) — ^are  all  under 
ple^  of  comfort  and  respectability  contract  to  perform  the  voyage  in 
to  his  family  and  his  own  old  affe.  This  seventv  days;  whereas  many  a  calcu- 
he  had  sacrificed,  in  exchange  for—no-  lation  has  proceeded  on  the  old  rate 
thio^  at  aJL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  of  nine^  days.  The  small  detach- 
if  his  robberies  had  been  very  produo-  ments  of  two  and  three  hundreds,  de- 
tive  and  prosperous,  in  that  proportion  n)atched  on  every  successive  day  of 
he  became  aovertised  to  e venr  eye,  in-  «nily,  are  already  arriving  at  their  des- 
dicated  and  betrayed  past  all  conceal-  tination;  and  the  August  detachments, 
ment  to  eveiy  niman  less  fortunate  generally  much  stronger  (800  or  900), 
as  a  pillager.  Delhi  must  in  several  all  Bailed  in  powerful  steamers.  Lord 
points  have  ripened  his  troubles,  and  Elgin  arrivea  at  Calcutta  in  time  to 
showed  them  on  a  ma^ufying  disk,  be  reported  by  this  mail,  with  marines 
To  have  no  confidential  mend,  or  ad-  (300)  and  others  (300),  most  seasonably 
viser,  or  depositary  of  a  secret,  is  an  to  meet  the  dangers  and  uproars  of 
inevitable  evil  amongst  a  population  the  g^t  Mahometan  festival  The 
constitutionally  treacherous.  But  now  bad  tidings  are  chiefl:^  these: — 
in  Delhi  this  torment  takes  a  more  1.  The  failure  of  a  night-attack  upon 
fearful  shape.  Every  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  Dinapore  mutineers  hj  detach- 
when  he  is  sternly  ordered  out  upon  ments  from  two  of  our  Bntish  re^- 
his  turn  of  duty,  what  shdl  he  do  with  ments,  with  a  loss  of '  200  killed; '  m 
his  money  7  He  has  by  possibility  40  which,  however,  there  must  be  a  mis- 
lbs,  weight  of  silver,  each  pound  worth  take j  for  the  total  number  of  our  at- 
about  three  guineas.    In  the  very  im-  tackmg  party  was  onlv  300.    On  the 

Iirobable  case  of  his  escaping  the  gal-  other  hand,  there  may  have  been  some 

owB,  since  the  British  Government  call  for  a  consciously  desperate  effort; 

will  endeavour  to  net  the  whole  mon-  and  the  enemy,  havmg  two  regiments, 

strous  crew  that  have  one  and  all  woidd  muster,  probably,  very  nearly 

broken  the  sacramentum  mUitare,  for  2000  men;  for  the  sepoy  regiments 

which  scourging  with  rods  and  subse-  are  alwa]^  strong  in  numbers,  and 

quent  strangulation  is  the  inevitable  these  particular  regiments  had  not  suf- 

penalty,  what  will  remain  to  his  poor  fered. 

family?    His  cottage,  that  once  nad       2.  Much  more  ominous  than  these 

been  his  pride,  wifl  now  betray  him,  reports,  is  an  estimate  of  our  main 

as  soon  as  ever  moveable  columns  are  force  before  Delhi  at  less  than  2000 

forme(L  and  horse-patrols  be^  to  in-  men.    This,  imhappilv,  is  not  intrin- 

spect  the  roads.    But,  as  to  his  money,  sically  improbable.   The  force  was,  by 

in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  he  many  persons,  never  reckoned  at  more 

will  find  himself  obliged  to  throw  it  l^an  6000  or  7000  men;  and  this,  when 

away  in  his  flight,  ana  will  then  find  reduced  by  three-and-twentv  conflicts 

that  through  tnree  months  of  intole-  (perhaps  more),  in  which  uie  enemy 

rable  suffering  he  has  only  been  acting  had  the  advantage  of  artiU^  more 

as  steward  for  some  British  soldier.  powerful  than  ours,  but  (what  is  worse) 

of  trained  artillerymen  more  nume- 
The  private  letters  and  the  local  rous,  might  too  naturally  come  down 
newspapers  from  many  parts  of  India  to  the  small  number  stated 
having  now  come  in,  it  is  possible  a  The  doubtful  condition  of  Luck- 
through  the  fearful  confusion  to  read  now,  Benares,  and  Agra,  comes  in  the 
some  facts  that  would  cause  despair,  rear  of  all  this  to  strike  a  frost  into 
were  it  not  for  two  remembrances:  the  heart,  or  would  do  so,  again  I  say, 
first,  what  nation  it  is  that  supports  if  any  other  nation  were  concerned, 
the  struggle;  secondly,  that  of  tne  six  4.  Worse  still,  because  reluctantly 
weeks  immediately  succeeding  to  the  unfolding  facts  that  had  previously 
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been  known  and  kept  back,  is  the  state  means  in  a  state  of  KCvrUyy  either  in 

of  Bombay.    When  retreats  on  board  the  English  sense  of  thatwonl(namelv. 

the  shipomg  are  contemplated,  or  at  freedom  from  danger),  or  in  its  old 

least  talked  of,  the  mere  insulated  Latin  sense  of  freedom  from  the  afueie- 

case  of  Eolapore  becomes  insignifi-  ties  of  danger.    All  depends  upon  the 

cant  prosperity  of  our  afi^rs   at  Delhi, 

5.  I  read  a  depressing  record  in  the  Lucknow,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  and  Alia- 
very  quarter  whence  all  our  hopes  habad.  The  possibility  of  a  fanatical 
arise.  In  summing  up  the  particular  explosion,  sucn  as  that  whidi  occuired 
transports  throughout  Juiv  whose  des-  recently  at  Patna,  shows  the  ineffi- 
tination  was  Calcutta,  I  nnd  that  the  ciencyof  our  precautions  and  pretended 
total  of  troops  ordered  to  that  port  in  police.  I  believe  that  the  native  as- 
the  thirtv-one  days  of  July  was  just  sedations  formed  in  Calcutta  will  be  of 
6500.  and  no  more.  Every  place  was  little  use.  Either  the  members  wiU 
rapidly  becoming  of  secondsuy  impor-  be  sleeping  at  the  moment  of  out- 
tuicein  comparison  of  the  area  stretch-  break,  or  will  be  separated  from  their 
ing  with  a  radius  of  150  miles  in  eveiv  arms.  We  are  noble  in  our  careless- 
direction  from  the  centre  of  Allahabad,  ness;  our  enemy  is  iMuse,  but  his  base- 
And  the  one  capital  danger  is  too  clearly  ness,  always  in  alliance  with  cunning 
this — that,  bemg  unable  to  throw  in  and  vigilance,  tells  cruelly  against 
overwhelming  succours,  those  inade-  us. 

quate  succours,  matched  against  the  2.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  Go- 
countless  resources  of  Hindoo  vagrant  vemor-General  has  in  the  following 
ruffianism,  may,  at  the  utmost^  enable  point  lamentably  neglected  a  sreat 
us  to  keep  a  lingering  hold,  whilst  end-  duty  of  his  place.  It  must  have  Deen 
less  successions  of  mcomparably  gal-  remarked  with  astonishment^  as  a 
lant  men  fall  before  our  own  rifles,  matter  almost  inexplicable,  how  it  has 
our  own  gun^,  and  that  discipline  of  arisen  that  so  many  gallant  men,  at 
a  cowardly  race  which  we  ourselves  the  head  of  every  regiment,  should 
have  taught  We  are  true  to  our-  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  slaugh- 
selves,  and  ever  shall  be  so:  that  is  a  tered  like  sheep  in  a  butcher's  sham- 
rock to  build  upon.  Yet,  if  it  should  bles.  Surely  five -and -twenty  or 
appear  by  January  next  that  no  deep  thirtv  men,  in  youthful  vigour,  many 
impression  has  then  been  made  upon  of  tnem  capital  shots,  could  easily 
revolting  India,  it  will  probably  appear  have  shot  down  150  of  the  cowardly 
the  best  course  to  sena  no  more  nvu-  sepoys.  So  much  work  they  could 
lets  of  aid;  but  to  combine  measures  have  finished  with  their  revolvers, 
energetically  with  every  colony  or  out-  More  than  one  amongst  the  ladies,  in 
post  of  the  empire;  to  call  up  even  this  hideous  stru^le,  have  shot  down 
the  marines  and  such  sections  of  our  their  two  brace  of  black  scoundrels 
naval  forces  as  have  often  co-operated  apiece.  But  the  officers,  having  the 
with  the  land  forces  (in  the  Chinese  advantage  of  swords,  would  have  ac- 
war  especially);  and  to  do  all  this  counted  for  a  few  score  more.  Why, 
with  a  perfect  disregard  of  money,  then,  have  they  not  done  this? — an  act 
Lord  Paunerston  e^rolained  very  sum-  of  energy  so  natural  to  our  counUy- 
ciently  why  it  is  tnat  any  poweiful  men  when  thus  roused  to  unforgiving 
squadirons  of  ships,  which  would  else  vengeance.  Simply  because  they  have 
have  rendered  such  overwhelming  sue-  held  themselves  most  nobly^  and  in 
cour  against  the  towns  along  the  line  defiance  of  their  own  individual  in- 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna^  were  un-  terest,  to  be  under  engagements  of 
happily  disqualified  for  action,  by  the  fidelity  to  the  Company,  and  obliga- 
shallows  and  sandbanks  on  those  great  tions  of  forbearance  to  uie  doss  whom 
rivers.  But  this  apoloey  does  not  stand  they  commanded,  up  to  the  mst  mo- 
good  as  regards  flotiDas  of  gunboats  ment  of  possible  doubt  Now,  from 
or  rafts  with  a  very  light  draught  of  these  engagements  of  honour  the  Go- 
water;  still  less  as  regards  the  seamen  vemor-Ueneral  should,  by  one  uni- 
and  marines.  versal  act  (applicable  to  the  three  Pre- 

I  conclude  with  these  notices— too  sideacies)  have  absolved  them.    For  it 

painfully  entitled  to  some  attention,  cannot  be  alleged  now  for  an  instant. 

Would  to  heaven  they  were  not !  that  perhaps  the  regiments  might  mean 

1.  Calcutta   itself  is  not  by  any  to  continue  faithful   If  they  do  mean 
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tKia,  no  harm  will  oome  to  any  party  no  escape;  and  the  intuit  with  its  mo- 

from  the  official  dispensing  order;  the  ther  sleeps  at  last  in  peace, 
sepoys  could  suffer  by  it  only  in  the 

case  of  treachery.    And,  in  the  mean-  F.S.—The  following  memoranda, 

time,  there  has  emeigedamonsst  them  moce  or  less  connected  with  points 

a  new  oolicy  of  treason,  which  re-  noticed  in  the  preceding  paper,  but  re- 

ouires  of  us  to  assume,  in  mere  self-  eeived  later,  seem  to  merit  attention: — 

defence,  that  a// sepoys  are  meditating  1.  As  to  the  strength  of  our  army 

treason.    It  is  this:  thej  now  resenre  before  Delhi,  it  seems,  from  better  ac- 

their  final  treason  untd  the  critical  counts,  to  be  hardly  less  than  5000 

moment  of  action  in  the  verr  crisis  of  men,  of  which  one-half  are  British  in- 

battle.    Chrdered  to  chaiige  the  revolt-  fantry;  and  the  besieged  seem,  by  the 

ers,  they  dischaige  their  carbines  over  closest  inquiries,  to  reach  at  tne  least 

their  heads:  or,  if  infantry,  thev  blaze  22,000  men. 

away  with  blank  cartridge,    lliis  po-  2.  Colonel  Edwardes,  so  well  known 

li<7  has  been  played  off  already  eight  in  connection  with  Moultan,  has  pub- 

or  nine  times;  and  by  one  time,  as  it  lished  an  important  fact— namely,  that 

happens,  too  many;  for  it  was  tried  the  sepoys  did  relv,  in  a  veiy  great 

upon  the  stem  Havelock,  who  took  degree,  upon  the  whole  countiy  rising, 

away  both  horses  and  carbines  firom  and  that  their  disappointment  and  de- 

the  offenders.    Too  late  it  is  now  for  spair  are  consequently  proportionable. 

Bengal  to  baffle  this  sharper's  trick.  3.  A  great  question  arises — How  it 

But  Bombay  and  Madras,  should  their  was  possible  for  the  sepoys— unques- 

tum  come  after  all,  might  profit  by  tionably  not  harboiuing  the  smallest 

the  en)erienca  ill-will  to  the  British — suddenly  and 

3.  For  years  it  has  been  our  nurseiy  almost  universally  to  assail  them  with 
bugbear,  to  apprehend  a  Kussian  in-  atrocities  arguing  the  greatest  Even 
vasion  on  the  Indus.  lids,  by  testi-  their  own  countiymen,  with  all  their 
mony  from  eveiy  quarter  (the  last  childish  credulity,  womd  not  be  made 
being  that  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  to  believe  that  they  really  hated  people 
who  had  travelled  over  most  of  the  with  whom  they  nad  never  had  any 
ground),  is  an  infinitely  impossible  but  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent 
chimera:  or  at  least  until  the  Russians  intercourse.  I  should  imagine  that 
have  colonised  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  the  solution  must  be  sought  in  two 
Meantime,  to  those  who  have  suffered  facts — ^first,  in  the  deadly  ennui  and 
anxiety  from  such  an  anticipation,  let  tcedium  of  sepoy  life,  wMch  disposes 
me  suggest  one  consolation  at  least  them  to  catch  maniacally  at  any  open- 
amongst  the  many  horrors  of  the  pre-  ing  for  furious  excitement;  but,  se- 
sent  scenes  in  Bengal — ^namely,  that  condly,  in  the  wish  to  forward  the 
this  perfidy  of  our  troops  was  not  dis-  ends  of  the  conspiracy  under  Maho- 

Slayed  first  in  the  very  agony  of  con-  metan  misleading.     Hence,  in  parti- 

ict  with  Russia,  or  some  more  pro-  cular,  the  cruelties  practised  on  wo- 

bable  invader.  men  and  children:  for  they  argued 

4.  A  dismal  su^pgestion  arises  firom  that,  though  the  British  men  would 
the  present  condition  of  Bengal,  which  face  anything  in  their  own  persons  be- 
possibly  it  is  too  late  now  to  regard  as  fore  they  would  relax  their  hold  on 
a  warning.  Ravaged  bv  bands  of  ma-  India,  they  would  ^et  be  appalled  by 
rauders,  no  village  safe  nom  incursion,  the  miseries  of  their  female  partners 
the  usual  culture  of  the  soil  must  have  and  children. 

been  dangerously  interrupted  Next,  4  It  is  most  unfair,  undoubtedly,  to 
therefore,  comes  Faminb  (and  note  attack  any  man  in  our  present  imper- 
that  the  famines  of  India  nave  been  feet  state  of  information.  But  some 
always  excessive,  from  want  of  ade-  neglects  are  unsusceptible  of  after  ex- 
auate  carriace),  and  in  the  train  of  cuse.  One  I  have  noticed,  which  can- 
famine,  inaudibly  but  surely,  comes  not  be  denied  or  varnished,  in  Loid 
cholera;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  guilt-  Canning.  Another  is  this: — Had  he 
iest  of  races  will  pay  down  an  expia-  offered  10,000  rupees  (£1000  sterline) 
tion  at  which  centuries  wiU  tremola  for  the  head  of  Nena  Sahib^  he  wouM 
For  in  the  grave  of  famishing  nations  have  got  it  in  ten  davs.  besides  inflict- 
treason  languishes;  the  muraerer  has  ing  misery  on  the  hell-kite. 
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IN  HEAVEN  LAST  NIGHT. 

Last  nkht  there  was  a  festival  in  heaven: 

The  sky  bum*d  with  a  most  mi^estic  light; 
Orion,  Aaua^  and  the  mi^ly  Seven^ 

Flamed  like  the  banners  of  some  awful  fight 
The  stars  hun^  clust'rin^  like  white  ivy  round 

The  oriel  wmdow  of  the  curtain*d  sl^. 
As  though  Qod  had  with  festoons  gaily  ooimd 

The  cloud-draped  ardi  through  whidi  his  Angels  fly. 

Perchance,  the  Master  in  some  distant  place 

Had  hung  mid-sky  a  new-created  world, 
Or  with  another  sun  had  gamish'd  space. 

Streaming  below  like  a  gay  flag  unfurl  d. 
Or  it  might  be  some  great  retmmng  day, 

When  an  Archangel,  by  a  holy  feat, 
Gain'd  for  his  mighty  crown  another  ray 

By  mastery  at  the  games  where  Angels  meet 

The  winds  at  sunset  had  an  organ's  sound. 

And  softly  play'd  a  low  religious  tune. 
It  may  be  at  that  hour  some  saint  was  crown'd. 

Who  died  when  through  his  window  looked  tne  moon. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  there  was  in  heaven 

A  display  rare  and  grand  of  pomp  last  night: 
Perhaps  the  Saviour  and  the  great  Meven 

Reveal'd  themselves  unto  angelic  sight. 

W.  C. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PURITY  OP  PUN. 

MODEBN  POPULAB  BONOa. 

Thx  beneficial  infloenoe  upon  a  peoi)le  social  adyancement,  when  the  appli- 
of  genuine  songs,  heroic,  pathetic,  ances  of  culture  and  the  influences  of 
mirthful,  or  breathing  only  of  loye,  it  refinement  are  few.  that  songs  sur- 
is  aknost  impossible  to  over-estimata  charged  with  natural  thought  and  feel- 
Wedding  simple  words  and  oonunon  ing  produce  the  most  beneficial  re- 
feelings  to  music  grave  and  gay,  soul-  suits.  The^  are  equally  potent  for 
stirring,  or  pleasant  to  the  ear  in  its  good  in  periods  of  tne  hignest  culti- 
natural  sweetness,  they  find  a  home  in  vation,  smce  the^  appeal,  as  no  other 
every  heart,  puriiying  the  springs  of  creations  of  gemus  can,  to  emotions 
affection,  instilling  noble  sentiments,  which  are  common  to  the  human  heart 
and  refining  the  popular  taste.  From  in  every  staoe  of  progres&  We  may 
them  the  charities  of  life  receive  a  even  assert  that  theylufcve  a  still  higher 
new  charm,  and  the  jpatriotic  spirit  mission,  and  are  more  needful  to  man, 
derives  fresh  inspiration.  Tbej  im-  in  advanced  states  of  society.  Givi- 
part  sanctity  to  sorrow^  and  gemalitp^  lisation,  with  aU  its  blessinffB,  is 
to  mirth ;  and  beautify  love  with  not  productive  of  unmixed  good.  It 
images  of  tenderest  grace.  They  touch  has  a  strong  tendency  to  artificialisew 
the  secret  chords  of  the  heart,  awaken-  to  create  methodical  movements  of 
ing  a  responsive  music,  and  linger  on  thought,  to  repress  the  fresh  fountain- 
in  men's  memories  tlurou^^  tSl  the  play  of  feeling,  and  to  corrupt  the 
changes  of  circling  years,  embalmed  primal  love  for  the  simplicity  of  na- 
in  their  own  simplicity  ana  truth.  In  ture.  What  more  efficacious  for  the 
the  sternest  natures  sensibilities  are  neutralisation  of  this  evil  tendency, 
kindled,  which,  but  for  the  potent  spell  than  the  melody,  the  pathos,  and  the 
of  sweet  Ivric  measures,  might  have  beauty  of  song?  It  touches  a  sweet 
remained  dormant  for  ever.  History  *  string  of  son  recall,*  not  unheard 
bears  bright  witness  to  their  civilising  amid  the  hum  of  the  busy  mart  and 
and  ennobling  influence.  The  nations  the  whirl  of  the  roaring  street,  and  re- 
possessing the  richest  treasury  of  song  vives  those  delicate  sensibilities  which 
have  ever  been  distinguished  for  ar-  the  conventionalisms  and  activities 
dent  patriotism  and  love  of  fireedom,  of  modem  life  are  so  apt  to  destroy, 
for  generosity  of  sentiment  and  gene-  When  men  forsake  the  rural  districts, 
ral  cultivation.  Men  could  not  prove  and  crowd  together  in  great  cities; 
traitors  to  their  countiy,  or  fear  to  die  when  fashion  is  worshipped  in  the 
in  its  defence,  whose  hearts  were  stirred  higher  circles  of  society,  and  luxury 
by  heroic  national  strains,  and  who,  prevails;  when  myriads  are  actively 
from  childhood,  had  heard  familiar  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  the 
Imof  lamentation  sungoverthe^ves  mechanical  arts,  and  in  the  pursuits  of 
of  the  martyrs  of  lib^ty-  It  is  not  material  science,  and  when  the  intel* 
only  in  the  primitive  ocmdition  of  a  lect  is  worked  and  trained  at  the  ex- 
people,  and  m  the  earlier  stages  of  pense  of  the  heart— in  such  a  phase  of 
J[oL.  ZXY.— NoviMBBB,  1857.  2  k 
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eivilisation,  no  influence,  we  are  per-  To  produce  Buch  results  as  we  have 

auaded,  apart  from  religion,  is  so  po-  described,  they  must  be  what  Izaak 

tent  or  so  universal  as  that  of  popiuar  Walton  would  call  *  choicely  good* — 

song  in  preserving  the  sense  of  oeauty,  the  true  outcome  of  musical  and  poeti- 

theiove  of  nature,  the  tenderness  of  cal  genius.    K  they  do  not  belong  to 

affection,  and  all  the  finer  feelings  of  this  class,  and  cannot  be  so  characte- 

humanity.    Music  married  to  immor<  rised,  the  verv  opposite  effects  must 

tal  verse  permeates  th^  living  mass,  follow,  and  their  tendency  must  be 

binding  all  into  one  common  brother-  prejucucial  in  the  highest  degree.   Can 

hood,  subduing  by  its  pathos,  and  en-  aught  but  the  perversion  of  popular 

livening  labour  by  its  sportive  mea-  taste,  and  the  corruption  of  popular 

sures.    Like  the  summer  air,  rich  with  morals,  result  from  the  wide  diffusion, 

the  odours  of  garden  and  field,  it  steals  at  any  particular  period,  of  songs  that 

alike  into  hut  and  hall,  and  the  streets  possess  no  sterling  value  and  touchins 

of  cities.    The  worker,  worn  with  toil,  beauty,  that  abound  only  in  mawkish 

and  desponding  under  the  pressure  of  sentimentality,  maudlin  pathos,  weak 

poverty,  hears  one  of  those  '  old  songs  wit,  fantastic  passion,  and  in  'doleful 

that  are  the  music  of  the  heart'—  matter  merrily  set  down]*  The  friends 

sweet  and  simple  as  the  linnet's  lay  and  promoters  of  social  progress  could 

among  the  broom — ^the  song  of  some  scarcely  imafpne  an  influence  more 

lowly  brother,  poor  like  himself,  but  hostile  to  their  endeavours,  and  more 

contented  and  cneerful;  and  his  spirit  obstructive  to  their  designs.  Yet  such, 

is  cdmed  by  the  tender  strain.    The  we  grieve  to  acknowledge,  is  the  kind, 

high-bom  lady,  living  in  luzuir  and  and  such  is  the  quality,  of  the  greater 

surrounded  witn  pleasures,  is  suddenly  portion  of  the  popular  minstrelsy  of 

touched  to  tears  by  sorrow-steeped  Britain  at  the  present  day,  as  our 

words  set  to  a  mournful  air— the  la-  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  by 

ment  of  a  stricken  soul  for  the  loss  the  specimens  we  shall  present  in  the 

of  all  that  made  life  dear  and  beautiful  sequel     While  this  corrupting  and 

— ^and  through  the  oower  of  that  me-  all>pervasive  agency  is  at  work,  it  is  in 

lodions  grief,  she,  who  dreamed  only  of  vain  to  speak  of  the  high  educational 

new  joys,  learns  to  sympathise  like  a  value  of  picture-galleries  and  the  pure 

sister  with  the  humble  m  their  woes.  Greations  of  art  In  the  songs  our  fore* 

like  the  voice  of  vanished  years,  the  fathers  sung,  there  was  ever  a  fine 

indents  of  some  once  familiar  song  harmonjr  between  the  sentiments  or 

murmur  in  the  memory  of  the  Mag-  the  feehngs  expressed  and  the  music: 

dalene,  recalling  the  innocence  of  de-  each  intensified  the  other;  pathetic 

parted  days  and  the  happiness  of  home,  words  drew  deeper  plaintiveness  from 

and  she  pleads  with  penitential  heart,  a  touching  tune,  patriotic  emotions 

like  the  Daughter  of  Lebanon,  that  glowed  with  fuller  lervour  to  a  martial 

she  may  be  put  back  into  her  father's  strain,  and  the  gleeful  tale  sparkled 

house.  To  tne  profligate  and  the  pure,  with  airier  mirth  to  the  sportive  mea- 

to  the  sorrowful  and  the  gay,  to  the  sure.    But  in  these  modem  days,  in- 

prisoner  in  the  factory  or  the  counting-  stead  of  such  beautiful  combinations 

house,  and  the  peasant  in  the  field,  of  musical  and  poetic  art,  we  find  plea- 

the  lays  of  sweet  singers  minister  a  sant  and  even  exquisite  airs  wedded 

healing  virtue,  and  shed  abroad  their  to  disgusting  doggerel,  suggesting  the 

refreshing  influence  like  little  Val-  love-embrace  of  Titania  and  Bottom, 

dnsa  fountains  gusning  up  firom  na-  Fine  words  adapted  to  a  finely^appro- 

ture's  heart  priate  tune  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  song 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  deve-  for  the  people,  and  the  worst  conoeiv- 

lopment  of  national  character,  the  ele-  able  description  of  lyrics  are  those  that 

ments  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  blend  good  melodies  with  barbarous 

the  multifarious  causes  that  have  con-  verse.    The  music  win^ps  the  wordL 

tributed  to  its  formation,  will  be  dis-  imbues  them  with  an  ahen  charm,  and 

posed  to  affirm  that  we  nave  exagge-  gives  them  a  lodgment  in  myriad  me- 

rated  in  any  degree  the  elevating  and  mories.    When  botii  are  bad,  when 

refining  power  of  songs  that  are  pure  the  tune  jingles  to  tiie  jangling  rhyme, 

in  sentimenty  natural  in  feeling,  and  lilre  a  pair  of  cracked  oymbcuS)  were 

delicately -beautiful  in  their  melody,  is  less  danger  of  the  corrapting  infiu- 
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enoe  spreading  so  widely,  and  produo-  tred  kings  of  song:  one  rehearsing 
ing  such  evil  results,  ffow  is  it  that  impromptu  griefs,  and  knitting  his 
in  this  country,  a  chance  so  great  ana  brov,  and  another  blowing  his  'sunken 
so  much  to  be  lamented  has  come  oyer  cheeks  out  to  the  size  of  most  unna- 
the  spirit  of  our  popular  songs?  Is  tund  jollities.'  Were  manJs  life  and 
the  law  of  universal  application,  that  God*s  world  such  as  they  represent, 
national  advancement  m  certain  direo-  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  both 
tions  and  departments  necessitates  in  the  immediate  slip)  Oall  you  this 
others  national  retrogression?  Had  lotb,  my  masters,  this  pining,  nuking, 
the  literature  of  England  never  been  and  insipid  sentimentality?  Call  joa 
enriched  with  the  nnest  products  of  this  pathos,  this  most  unmelodious 
lyrical  genius*  had  the  haip  of  Erin  datter  and  clash  of  jangling  rhyme? 
never  vioratea  with  notes  of  dadness,  Do  you  imagine  that  these  prurient 
or  trembled  to  the  softer  toucK  of  love  fancies  and  unmeaning  iests  can  create 
and  sorrow;  had  the  minstrelsy  of  Scoir  soul-and-body-shaking  laughter  ?  Do 
land  never  shed  a  holier  beauty  over  you  mistake  roarine  refrains  for  heroic 
all  her  birks  and  braes,  her  pastoral  ardour,  and  *fal  tal  ti  riddle  als'  for 
hills  and  gloaming  glens — ^we  should  inspiriting  melody?  Have  you  seen 
not  have  wondered  so  much  at  the  notning  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  since 
kind  and  quality  of  the  lavs  that  tickle  leavingyour  cradles,  but  lilies  and  roses, 
the  popular  taste,  and  feed  the  popular  violets,  azure  eyes,  and  a  few  doves? 
fancy,  at  the  present  day.  The  old  We  nave  now  before  us  a  laree  pile 
song-writers,  whose  names  are  hal-  of  song-books,  red,  white,  ana  blue, 
lowed,  and  whose  memories  are  che-  containing  what  are  called  the  choicest 
rished  with  affection,  were  distinguish-  comic  cmd  sentimental  songs  of  the 
ed  for  their  purity  and  their  truthful-  day.  composed  by  the  most  approved 
ness.  They  drew  inspiration  from  the  autnors.  Of  thes^  some  are  good,  and 
fount  of  nature.  Theywerefullof  ^nu-  some  indifferent;  but  the  greater  por- 
ine  sincerity.  They  neither  fei^ed  tion  are  wretchedly  bad.  The  comic 
feelings,  affected  passion,  nor  imagmed  songs  with  which  that  musical  Bar- 
incidents.  Thev  sung  of  no  imreal  num,  Sam  Oowell,  convulses  theatres 
sorrows  or  fabulous  joys.  They  fused  and  oonoert-rooms  are  decidedly  the 
and  moulded  into  immortal  song  the  worst  They  are,  for  the  most  part» 
thoughts  kindled  by  the  scenes  and  of  Cockney  origin :  and  of  all  wit  in 
the  a^MCts  of  human  life  amid  which  the  world,  that  ot  Oockney  versifiers 
they  hved,  the  events  that  had  moved  is  the  worthiest  of  contempt  The 
their  own  spirits^  and  the  emotions  man  who  can  best  appreciate  good 
that  welled  up  from  the  depths  of  wit,  and  ei\ioy  genuine  humour,  will 
their  hearts.  From  wooincs  and  wed-  be  the  last  to  derive  any  mirth  from 
din^:  from  rustic  festivtus  and  the  their  absurd  effusions.  There  is  no- 
ffenial  glow  of  the  Christmas  hearth;  thing  so  refreshing  in  certain  moods 
m>m  meetings  and  partings;  from  the  of  the  mind  and  states  of  the  heart  as 
death-bed  of  young  beauty,  and  the  a  meny  song,  abounding  in  racy  farce 
*  flowers  of  the  forest'  out  down  in  and  undefilra  fim.  But  we  must  con- 
their  bloom — from  such  and  similar  fees  to  receive  disgust  rather  than 
incidents  did  those  sweet  singers  of  pleasure  flrom  such  productions  as 
the  past  extract  the  soul  of  humour  ^Yilikens  and  his  Dinah.*  *  The  Rat- 
tiiat  laughs  in  the  old  songs  of  joy,  catcher's  Daughter,'  *  Billy  Barlow,' 
and  the  soul  of  pathos  that  mourns  m  *  Alomso  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imo- 
the  old  melodies  of  wo.  But  our  mo-  gine,'  *  Bobbing  Around,'  and*  Eeuben 
dem  wearers  of  the  cap  and  bells,  Wright  and  Phoebe  Brown.'  They  are 
whose  lays  are  chanted  in  theatres  ineffably  silly*— irredeemably  bad  alike 
and  music-halls,  in  workshops  and  in  their  tendency  and  their  execution, 
drawing-rooms,  possess  for  the  most  A  street  ballad-singer,  were  he  also  an 
part  few  characteristics  in  common  author,  like  Mr  Samuel  Cowell,  could 
with  their  predecessors.  They  remind  not  have  made  more  atrocious  at- 
us  of  the  admirable  description,  in  tempts  to  be  excessively  comical.  The 
Mrs  Barrett  Browning's  *  vision  of  great  wit  consists  in  spelling  the  words 
the  Poets,'  of  the  motley  mock-bards  aooording  to  the  most  vulgar  and  hide- 
who  aped  the  inspiration  of  the  seep-  ous  Coclmey  pronunciation,  and  intro» 
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^dudng  between  the  yenes  pieces  of 
nonaensicalproee.  Here  is  a  specimen, 
from  Davioison's  'Musical  Miracles,' 
of  the  abominable  trash  popular  in 
metropolitan  concert-rooms  and  sing- 
ing-saloons, and  considered,  we  pre- 
sume, the  yery  perfection  of  cleyer 
comicality,  by  costermongers,  clerk& 
and  chamoermaids.  It  is  entitled 
•  Billy  Taylor;'  Billy  being  eyidently 


'Billy  Tajlor  waa  a  gay  yonng  fellow. 

Pall  01  fan  and  fall  of  glee, 
And  his  heart  he  did  diskiTer 
To  a  lady  fidr  aod  free. 

Tiddy,  iddy,  &e. 

(^pckm).    This  werse  deecribea  how  he  fell 
a  wiotim  to  the  liberty  of  the  preaB. 

Foor^and-twenty  stoat  yoong  fellers, 
Olad  they  were  in  blae  uray, 

Came  and  preaa'd  poor  Billy  Taylor, 
And  off  to  aea  bore  him  away. 

Tiddy,  iddy,  &o. 

(Spoken).   The  next  werae  telle  wot  hia  trae- 
krre  reaolyed  to  do,  and  how  ahe  did  it 

Soon  hia  trae-lore  foUow'd  arter, 
Under  the  name  of  Richard  Garr, 

And  her  lily-yite  handa  ahe  daab*d  all  over, 
Yith  the  naaty  pitch  and  tar. 

Tiddy,  iddy,  &o. 

(S^poken.)    The  next  werae  deacribea  wot 
wasn't  wisible  when  she  went  aboard  the 

But  she  WIS  wounded  in  the  first  engage- 
ment. 
When  fitting  like  a  man  among  the 
rest, 
And  they  diskiTSr'd  her  sex-nation. 
When  she  came  to  be  nndress'd. 

Tiddy,  iddy,  ke, 

(Spoken),     This  werse  tells  yoa  how  the 
oapdng  had  his  weather-eye  open. 

The  capting  waa  erery  inch  a  aailor. 
Says  he,  **What  wind  haa  blown  yon 
herer 
Saya  ahe,  "  Fm  looking  for  Billy  TaTlor, 
Whom  yon  preaa'd,  and  I  love  ao  dear." 

Tiddy,  iddy,  &c.' 

£t  cetera,  for  on  it  goes  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  we  shaU  not  taint  our 
pages  by  quoting  more  of  the  heart- 
less and  impure  do^reL  Only  com- 
pare the  aooye  with  such  mirthful 
lays  as  *  Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam' 
down  the  lang  glen,'  adapted  to  the 
tune  of  the  *  LoSiian  Lassie,'  or  such 
comic  chants  as  we  find  among  the 
songs  of  the  old  dramatists.  What 
yuloEurity,  stupidity,  and  slang,  abound 
in  uie  followmg  yersesl— 


*  Come  all  yon  bladea,  boUi  high  and  low. 
And  yon  ahall  hear  of  a  diamal  go: 
It  iaall  aboat  one  Billy  Yite. 
Who  waa  hia  parenta'  aole  delight. 

Ri  tol  tiddle,  &o. 

He  waa  a  collier  all  by  hia  trade. 
And  noted  for  a  natty  blade. 
Till  he  fell  in  love  with  MoUy  Green, 
The  prettieat  laaa  that  waa  erer  seen. 

Ri  tol  tiddle,  kc 

Now  this  here  yonng  Toman,  I'd  hare  yoa 

know, 
Loved  that  ere  yonng  man  bat  wery  so  so. 
For  she  was  wery  well  varaed  in  letters, 
And  fit  to  marry  poor  Billy  Yite's  betters. 

Ri  tol  tiddle,  &C. 

Now  when  his  snit  she  did  deny, 

He  in  a  coal-pit  went  to  cry. 

When  straightway  appeared  nnto  him  Old 

Nick, 
Who  bid  him  tip  her  a  penn'orth  of  whittt 

ars'nic 

Ri  tol  tiddle,  fce. 

To  poison  her  he  was  wery,  weir  loth. 
So  ne  mix'd  it  np  in  some  sheep's-head 

broth. 
And  she  did  eat  whUe  shs  was  able, 
Till  she  fell  stiif-atone  dead  nnderneath  ths 

table. 

Ri  tol  tiddle,  &c 

One  ni^ht,  when  he  lay  iast  asleep. 
He  plainly  saw  the  ghost  of  a  sheep, 
And  nnto  him  it  straightway  aaid — 
**A  maid  you'TC  poison'd  with  my  head." 

Ri  tol  tuldle,  &e. 

**Ioome,''aayahe/*from  Old  Nick,  straight, 
He  wants  joa,  and  he  will  not  wait; 
I'll  tie  yon  ap  in  yonr  red  garters. 
And  carry  yon  away  a-top  of  my  hind  qnar* 
ters,'^' 

Ri  tol  tiddle,  &c. 

Now  away  they  rent  in  a  flash  of  fire, 
Which  made  all  the  people  very  mnoh  ad- 
mire; 
They  had  neyer  seen  aach  a  eight  before. 
And  I  hope  they  never  won't  aee  anch  a 
sight,  not  never  on  more. 

Ri  tol  tiddle,  Sco. 

Now,  all  yon  blades  anmarried, 

Take  vaming  by  that  ere  chap  what's  dead. 

For  if  he  had  never  done  any  yoong  woman 

aov  wrong, 
He  might  have  been  here  to  hear  this  here 


song. 


Ri  tol  tiddle.  Ice' 


That  man  must  be  easily  tickled  who 
can  afford  to  waste  his  laughter  on 
such  wretched  trash  as  the  aboye. 
It  is  mild  and  innocuous,  howeyer.  in 
comparison  with  many  of  the  so-called 
comic  songs  now  afloat  and  publicly 
sung,  abounding  as  they  do  in  daubU 
entmdreiy  indehcate  allusions,  and  pro- 
fane jest^  They  make  heroes  of  'Art- 
ful Dodgers,'   wax  merry  oyer  the 
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jollities  of  *  fast'life,  and  celebrate  the 
duums  of  beauty  without  virtue. 
The  finest  feelingB  and  the  most  sacred 
subiects  are  turned  into  ridicule.  Mao- 
betn  and  Hamlet  are  degraded  in  mi- 
serable parodies.  In  the  medley  called 
'Macbeth*— the  words  by  J.  Caulfield, 
and  the  music  arranged  by  J.  Harro- 
way.  RA. — ^the  low  buffoonery  of  the 
whole  piece  beggars  description.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  song 
entitled  Hamlet,*  and  published  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment: — 

*  A  hero's  life  I  sing. 

His  story  shall  my  pen  mark; 
He  was  not  the  king. 

Bat  Hamlet,  FriDoe  of  Denmark: 
His  mamma  was  ▼oans, 

The  crown  she  had  her  eyes  on; 
Her  husband  stopp'd  her  tongue. 
She  stopp'd  his  ears  with  poison. 
Too-ral«loo-ral-lay,  fce. 

When  she  had  kill'd  the  king 

She  ogled  much  his  brother, 
And  haying  slain  one  sponse. 

She  ^oiddy  got  another; 
And  this  so  soon  did  she, 

And  was  so  mat  a  sinner, 
The  funeral-baked  meats 

Served  for  the  wedding-dinner. 
Too-ral-loo-xal-lay,  &e. 

Now  Hamlet  sweet,  her  son. 

No  bully  or  bravado, 
Of  love  felt  hot  the  flame. 

And  so  went  to  Bemado. 
"0  Sir,"  sajrs  one,  "we've  seen 

A  sight  with  monstrous  sad  eye; 
And  this  was  nothing  but — 

The  ghost  of  Hamlet's  daddy." 
Too-ral-loo-ral-lay,  &e. 

Just  at  that  time  it  roec^ 

And  sighing  said,  "Hist,  Hammy, — 
Your  mother  is  the  shake 

That  poison'd  me:  or  d me. 

And  now  I'm  gone  before. 

All  over  sulph'rous  flame,  boy; — 
That  your  daa  should  be  on  fire, 

Tou'U  own's  a  burning  shame,  boy." 
Too-ral-loo-ral-Iay,  &o.' 

Other  five  verses  follow,  equally  distin- 
guished for  vulfi^r  profanity  and  un- 
mitigated stupimty.  By  a  free  use  of 
oaths  and  slang,  the  writer  of  them 
makes  up  for  his  total  want  of  hu- 
mour or  wit  He  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  unconscious  that  he  was 
treading  on  holy  jground,  and  writing 
such  fantastic  stun  before  high  heaven 
as  makes  the  angels  weep.  To  this 
complexion  has  the  genius  of  comedy 
come  at  last?  Can  purity  of  feeling, 
the  delicacies  of  taste,  and  manly  vir- 
tues, grow  up  and  olossom  in  the 
popular  heart  under  an  influence  so 


degrading  and  demoralising  in   its 
effects) 

Besides  these  disgusting  Oockn^ 
lays,  our  modem  song-literature  has 
been  adulterated  by  a  black  infusion 
of  nigger  melodies.  Here  is  'A  choice 
coUection  of  Favourite  Negro  Songs, 
as  sung,  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
at  the  Theatres^  Concerts,  ana  other 
places  of  Pubhc  Entertainment,  by 
the  most  distinguished  Negro  Voca- 
lists.' It  is  now  some  years  since 
'Jim  Along  Josey,'  *01e  Dan  Tucker,' 
and  *  Susannah,  don't  you  Cry,'  were 
sung  over  the  countiy  in  towns  and 
viU^es  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o'Groat's;  but  the  gentlemen  who  cul- 
tivate the  negro  tongue  are  prolific  in 
n^o  songs,  and  stiU  more  absurd  ad- 
ditions are  continually  being  made  to 
the  already  extensive  list  The  music 
is  fire^uentlj  good:  but  the  words  are 
invariably  m  the  hi^ghest  degree  ridi- 
culous. The  negro  is  represented  as  a 
cross  between  an  Irishman  and  an  idiot 
His  grief  is  comical,  and  his  mirth  is 
pathetic  He  is  always  coming  from 
Alabama,  and  going  to  Louisiana:  his 
talk  is  reaolent  of  possums,  pumpKins, 
and  coons;  and  he  seldom  appears 
witJiout  a  bai\]o  on  his  knee.  The 
larger  portion  of  these  nigger  sonm 
are  evidently  the  production  of  indi- 
viduals who  never  saw  a  cane-brake, 
a  'Vii^ginny  ral,'  or  the  Ohio,  and  they 
are  aooordin^y  destitute  of  sdl  genuine 
truthfulness.  They  give  nonsense  for 
farce,  and  absurdity  for  humour.  We 
long  for  the  time  when  all  the  Uncle 
Neds,  Old  Cuffees,  Sambos,  Dandy 
Jims  from  Caroline,  Dinah  Clares, 
Belles  of  Baltimore,  and  BuffiJo  rads, 
who  flourish  in  nc^  song,  will  be 
sent  back  to  Ethiopia,  or  floated  down 
the  '  Swanee  river.  Our  readers  must 
be  familiar  with  this  department  of 
modem  ixmular  minstrelsy;  but  we 
may  as  well  present  a  sample  of  the 
refined  sentiments  and  delicate  airs 
that  have  afforded  delight  to  the  Mo- 
dem Athenians. 

*DB  BAOOON  HUKT. 

As  snng  by  Mr  G.  Wilkins,  at  the  Prome- 
nade Concerts  and  social  meetings,  Bdin- 
burgh. 

As  I  walk  oat  by  de  li^t  ob  de  moon. 
So  merrily  singing  dis  ole  tone, 
I  came  across  a  big  racoon, 
A  sitting  on  a  rail 

A  sitting,  &C. 
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I  At  dig  raooon  tak«  *  peep,  grandeur  of  sudi  an  authoTBhip.    The 
AooB  him  wme  lo&rt  asleep,  poet,  in  hu  miflaion,  has  to  stand  both 
Sd^iai  himTfft'ST'  STt^e  yan  and  the  r«urguaid  of  hu- 
^       And  I  pnU'd  him.  kc  manity.    He  it  u  who  must  come, 
^i^»       .            '            ,  after  the  earthquake  and  tumult  of 
Whne  on  de  gronnd  de  racoon  lay,  ^^^^     ^      ^^  to  shed  a  rioiy 
De  racoon  he  began  to  play,  m»i;mc  t!^  j*~r^*   x.  ^^i.     i*  ^ 
Den  he  got  up  wd  run  away,  over  noble  deeds,  to  hang  the  laurel 
And  qnick  hun  ont  ob  sight.  and  the  funeral  banner  oyer  the  mighty 
And  quiolL  him,  &e.  dead,  to  giye  a  yoioe  to  the  sorrows  of 
f Spoken.)    Ton  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  those  who  loyed  and  lost,  to  edio  the 
de  ncoon  eib  me  de  slip  dat  time,  bat  de  moan  of  the  desolate  and  the  cry  of 
next  time  I  ootoh  him,  he  plays  de  weny  the  forsaken.    It  is  a  noUe  task  thua 
debil  wid  him--  ^  ^Yiow,  in  lyrical  form,  how  the  woee 
A  sitting  on  a  rad.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  equaUy  diffused  oyer 
My  ole  maasa  him  hab  gin—  aU  ranks  of  society—  how  they  blanched 
r!"  ^^^^\^'^^  \*  T"  ti"^'  the  cheek  of  the  high-bom  lady,  and 
i\^?e1?b^nTsS'frS'  ?^n^  ^  f™?^  of  the  lowly  widow 
f%)oken.)    Yon  see,  hulies  and  gentiemen,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^7  ^^^^      V*®  ly"«  ^ 
my  ole  massa  Mm  hab  gin  to  aWraction;  express  different  stages  of  sorrow— the 
one  morning  he  woke  before  broke  ob  day,  ag^ony  of  doubt,  the  unrest  of  uncer- 
and  found  himself  dead  by  de  feeis  ob  it»  tainty,  and  the  gloom  of  grief  as  it 
and  ebery  night  I'm  gwan  trou  de  wood,  deepens  to  despair.     We  may  hear 
I  see  my  ole  maasa  s  ghostr-  ^j^^  ^YiM  sighing  because  the  mother 
A  wtting  on  a  rwl,  sighs— the  far  farewell  dying  on  the 
Wid  a  bottle  m  his  hand.  ^  ieA^the  funeral  song  wlemn  as 
We  wonder  this  song  has  not  found  the  sound  of  the  *  melancnohr  main* 
a  place  among  teetotal  melodies,  it  — the  widow*s  mournful  lullaby— the 
conyeys  so  fine  a  moral,  in  a  style  so  father  noaning  in  spirit  for  his  dead 
captiyating  and  impressiye!  son,  and  refusmg  to  be  comforted  be- 
The   recent   Russian  war,  which  cause  he  is  not— tne  solitary  one  brood- 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  its  inf^  in  secret  oyer  a  deep,  particular 
k>west  depths,  awoke  many  lyres,  and  gnef— and  thetremulous  i&iian  music 

S^ye  birtn  to  many  lays.  But  Eng-  of  the  sad  string  of  soft  recaU.  AU 
nd  in  Time  of  War  is  a  subject  this  can  be  done  oy  yarying  the  form 
around  which  there  must  still  be  and  the  melody  of  the  lyrical  measure, 
wreathed  many  a  wild  and  stirring  so  that  each  mourning  breast  may 
strain,  nobler  far  than  any  that  has  sing  its  own  sorrows  in  its  own  tune- 
yet  been  sung.  The  deepest  passion  ful  numbers.  Let  the  expressiye,  the 
triumphs  oyer  words.  We  wait  for  beautiful,  the  liquid  Doric  «f  Scot- 
those  mystic  utterances  of  genius  land,  in  her  sublime  national  songs, 
which  rise  far  beyond  the  art  of  mere  show  how  the  poet  and  the  musician 
yersemon^rs,  sweeping  the  heart-  can  link  the  glow  of  fenrid  feeling, 
strings  with  a  subtle  and  irresistible  and  the  sweet  undertone  of  chast- 
power,  and  eiying  yoioe  to  the  emo-  ened  resignation,  with  melody  so  pure 
tioDB  of  a  whole  people.  Whether  it  that  an  angel  mi^ht  listen  entranced, 
be  of  that  stem  memorable  wrestle  There  is  a  meltmg  and  murmuring 
on  the  bleak  rocks  of  the  Crimea,  music  in  many  of  these  sonra,  that 
or  of  that  later  and  still -enduring  ebbs  and  flows,  rises  and  falte,  like 
strife  on  sweltering  Indian  plains,  we  the  wayes  of  a  moonlit  lake,  in  per- 
look  for  lyrics  which  will  embody  feet  harmony  and  softest  beauty, 
in  song  the  greatness  of  the  courage  Were  such  lays  better  studied,  in  their 
and  tJie  majesty  of  the  suffering  de-  pure  patriotism,  genial  humour,  and 
yeloped  in  these  eyil  times.  In  the  sweet  simplicity,  we  might  hope  that 
worktop  and  by  the  hearth^  men,  they  would  oppose  their  eleyating 
women,  and  children  will  sing  of  power  and  refining  influence  to  the 
the  true  heroes  who,  in  the  hour  of  janglinff  strains  of  feebler  and  ooaiser 
need,  like  the  braye  old  Swiss  pa-  minstrels. 

triot,   Arnold  yon  Winkelried,   feU  By  some  unaccountaUe  means,  how- 

freely,  to  *make  a  lane  for  freedom.'  eyer,  the  worst  lays  obtain  at  the  pre- 

Let  our  song -writers  think  of  the  sent  time  the  widest  and  most  rapid 
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circulation,  and  the  so-called  patriotic 
songs  that  largely  abound  are  of  the 

SK)re8t  possib^  kind.  Were  our  sol- 
ers  only  to  fight  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  tame  and  mimic  min- 
strelsy, they  would  not  lone  bear  the 
banner  back  in  triumph.  For  the  ho- 
nour of  Britain,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Mr  J.  Duff,  we  trust  that  the  follow- 
ing heroic  strain,  entitled  'The  Siege 
of  Kars,*  will  not  be  translated  into 
the  Turkish  tongue: — 

^JlecUiUive. 

The  Basaian  legions  now  the  wallg  sorTOimd, 
And,  with  a  band  of  iron,  Kars  is  bound; 
Bat  dauntless  oonrage  animates  the  few 
Who  hold  the  fortress,  to  their  standard 
tne. 

Air, 

Then  eane  the  fight,  of  fiuned  renown. 

That  hist'ry  wSl  record, 
When  fiercely  flaah'd  the  scimitar, 

And  gleam'd  the  gorr  sword. 
The  Russians  charffe — ^ont  charge  in  Tain, 

Cmsh'd  by  the  Turkish  fire; 
Their  columns  lose  their  thousands  tiiere. 

And  hurriedly  retire. 
The  Turks,  by  j^Uant  Williams  led, 

Fou^t  nobly  in  the  frav; 
And  might  o'er  right  could  not  preyail 

Upon  that  glorious  day. 

JUcUaiive, 

But  Tict'ry  brings  no  solace  to  the  brare, 
Who,  still  encompass'd,  none  are  near  to 

save. 
Bereft  of  food,  they  strive  to  live  on  hope. 
And  with  grim  death  in  kunger^e  form  theg 

cope; 
Their  feeble  hands  no  more  the  sword  cu 

wield. 
And  Kars,  unconquer'd,  now  is  forced  to 

yilld. 

Air. 

But  harh !  a  sound  of  triumph  comes; 

The  gallant  chief  is  seen: 
And  tor  the  deeds  that  he  nas  done, 

Is  honoured  by  the  Queen. 
All  natioDs  now  enroU  his  name 

As  one  of  Bnsland's  stars; 
And  shouts  are  heard  on  cTery  side, 

**  Long  live  the  Knight  of  Kan  I ''' 

The  writer  of  the  above  might  have 
composed  a  lay  quite  as  full  of  mar- 
tial fervour,  had  he  adapted  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sebastopol  to  the  tune 
of  *  Bobbing  Around.'  *Bdaklava,' 
by  J.  Harrison,  R.A.,  is  somewhat 
more  spirited  and  artistic^  althoi^hy 
when  he  proclaimB  the  gloiy  of  uie 
*  lion-hearted  Cardigan,'  one  is  dis- 


posed to  think  that  some  other  ex- 
pression would  have  been  more  ap- 
proi)riate.  Mr  J.  Hobbe  informs  uis, 
m  his  song  called  'The  Queen's  Let- 
ter,' that  the  warriors  of  England 
'  fell  like  sheaves  in  autumn;'  and  Mr 
Shield,  in  what  is  meant  to  be  a  war- 
ship lay,  'Stand  to  your  Guns,'  gives 
the  word  of  command  thus — 'I  do  de- 
sire—fire!' Some  of  the  patriotic 
minstrels,  while  professing  to  cele- 
brate the  triumph  of  right  over  might, 
seem  also  very  much  diinHwed  to  mim 
incense  to  the  greats  ana  to  crowned 
heads,  even  when  these  are  the  heads 
of  tyrants.  We  know  nothing  more 
disgusting  after  its  kind  than  J.  K 
Oaipe&ter's  sonjg, '  The  Heh*,  the  Child 
of  France:  in  honour  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  Imperial'  We  extract  the 
last  stanza:— 

*  Oh,  not  alone  on  (Pallia's  shores — 
Through  Burope  &r  and  wide, 
Look'd  anxious  eyes,  beat  earnest  hearts. 

For  Gallia's  Hope  and  Pride. 
M«r  he  long  lire  to  see  each  ]and» 

With  plenty  fill'd,  increase: 
Who  beams  for  all,  the  Star  of  Hope, 
The  Harbinger  of  Peace. 

Cft^tM— Napoleon,  bail!  &c' 

After  such  rubbish,  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  commend  the  '  Banner- 
Song'  of  T.  K.  Hervey.  It  describes 
with  much  spirit  and  energy  the  tri* 
umphal  marcn  of  the  troops  returning 
witn  the  'good  old  flag,^  which  has 
waved  its  crimson  folcu  in  triumph 
over  many  fields  of  &me.  The  music 
of  the  song^  is  composed  by  G.  F.  Gra- 
ham, and  it  is  full  of  martial  vigour, 
with  deep  touches  of  pathos. 

From  the  various  specimens  now 
given,  our  readers  will  perceive  how 
great  is  the  need  for  reformation  in 
popular  song.  We  willinglv  aoknow- 
leage  that  some  fine  lyrics  have  been 
produced  of  late  by  living  song-writers; 
out  these  are  small  in  quantity  com- 
pared with  the  bad,  and  have  not  ob- 
tained a  circulation  so  extensive  We 
I>lead  for  purity  of  mirtiiy  for  since- 
rity of  feelmg,  for  natural  truthfulness 
of  descriplion;  and  we  protest  against 
the  prevailing  impuri^,  insincerity, 
and  untruthfulness  of  the  comic,  sen- 
timental, and  patriotic  songs  of  the 
day. 
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LED  BY  THE  NOSE 

CHAPTER  I. 

Unpolished  boyB,  when  you  ask  them  ment  whether  blues  or  trioolors  gave 

the  way  to  any  special  place,  are  apt  it  him. 

to  answer,  'follow  your  nose,  and  you  So  for  a  time  he  ruled  amonfist  the 
are  sure  to  go  right'  I  know  not  how  tricolors.  But  one  spring  day  an 
this  direction  may  have  served  others:  event  occurred  which  whol^  Ghuu;ed 
for  my  own  part  my  nose  has  often  the  politics  of  the  republican  butdber. 
led  me  wrong.  Indeed,  I  have  somo-  Meat  was  at  a  veiy  high  rate,  and 
times  thought  it  a  pity  that  we  can-  continued  to  rise  higher.  The  mob 
not  smell  the  polar  star  as  well  as  see  had  been  told  a  great  many  times 
it  Ascertaimng  the  point  of  the  com-  that  they  were  'the  people,*  that 
pass  in  which  our  desired  goal  lies,  everything  belonged  to  the  peopla 
we  might  then,  by  snufBng  as  we  OneevilMay-day,  theygot  outof  bed 
walked,  follow  our  noses  to  some  pur-  under  the  delusion  that  they  were  the 
pose.  Moreover,  this  would  extend  people,  and  marched  to  the  shambles 
the  utility  of  the  star  in  another  wav.  to  attest  their  right  to  their  own. 
At  present  it  serves  the  traveller  only  They  tore  down  the  shutters  and 
on  bright  nights.  But  if,  to  use  doors;  they  loaded  their  wives  and 
Hamlet's  verb,  we  could  'nose'  it  as  children  and  themselves  with  the 
well  as  eye  it  we  should  derive  help  meat ;  th^  seized  the  butchers'  books, 
from  it  on  dark  nights,  and  all  througn  and  burned  them,  like  necromancers 
thedav.  See  where  I  am  wandering:  and  heretics,  in  tiie  market-plaoe. 
the  polar  star  is  not  reauired  to  lead  This  made  meat  no  cheaper;  but  it 
many  noses  in  England  now-a-days.  made  John  Sedley  a  Toiy. 
But  I  have  a  story  of  a  man  who  once  He  ceased  to  subscribe  to  the  Jaco- 
followed  his  nose  to  some  purpose.  bin  periodicals.  He  found  no  more 
About  the  close  of  the  last  oentuiy,  money  for  fie^  tracts.  He  received  no 
William  Sedley  was  apprenticed  to  a  drapers'  invoices  for  ribands  of  three 
farmer  near  Nottingham.  At  the  time  colours  any  lonj^er;  nor  did  he  hand 
his  father  was  a  butcher  in  the  town:  them  over  to  his  housemaid  to  stitch 
his  books  showed  good  returns.  He  into  cockades.  He  gave  half-a-ffuinea 
had  been  a  'Tom  Painite;'  in  reli-  toward  tiiie  martyniom  of  Thomas 
ffion,  sceptical;  in  politics,  republican.  Paine  (in  straw  and  intentionX  He 
The  '  Society  of  Sons  of  Freedom'  ao-  even  became  a  wooden-well-halder  in 
counted  him  a  leading  member;  not  St  Nicholas'  Church,  and  went  thither 
for  his  eloquence  assuredly,  though  in  regularly  Sundav  morning  and  even- 
many  speeches  he  had  hberally  dis-  ing.  Nor  was  wis  the  loss  it  at  first 
posed  01  the  king  and  peers  of  Eng-  appeared.  Thou^  two  entire  hours, 
land  and  of  their  propertv;  but,  I  am  twice  on  Sunday,  was  a  great  sacrifice 
afraid,  for  his  money.  Xncorruptible  of  business  to  propriety,  he  had  a 
patriots  uncover  to  the  man  with  compensation  in  the  gain  of  the  hours 
the  purse.  The  framework-knitters  heretofore  spent  with  the  'Sons  d 
looked  upon  him  as  a  faithful  Abdiel  Freedom.'  And  after  two  or  three 
amongst  that  company  of  the  faith-  Sundays,  he  found  more  positive  be- 
less,  well-doing  traaesmen.  They,  the  nefit  therein.  It  gave  him  a  quiet 
chorus  of  the  play  of  liberty,  un-  opportunity  to  examine  his  weekly 
covered  to  him  in  the  markei-plaoe.  accounts. 

These  distinctions  gratified  the  pom-  But  the  younger  Sedl^  could  not 

pons  butcher.    Though  to  be  laige  get  over  his  republicanism  with  the 

among  the  little,  is  really  smaller  thui  ease  of  the  elaer;  for  Master  Wil- 

being  little  among  the  large,  it  teemt  liam  also  had  been  bitten  with  the 

greater.    John  Sedley  accepted  the  furor  libertatii.     The   disease  was 

seeminj^;  he  magnanimouslv  sacrified  epidemical  in  En^and  at  that  time, 

the  bemg.    Autocrat  was  his  fancy.  But  men  caught  it  accordinff  to  their 

Sothat  he  had  it,  it  was  of  small  mo-  constitutions,  and  were  cured  of  it  ac- 
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cording  to  their  constitutions.     His  equality  which  was  not,  but  ousht  to 

autocratic  disposition  had  led  John  be,  had  made  him  sufficiently  wild  and 

Sedley  into  it;  incense  pleasant  to  sufficiently  forgetful,  he  would  hurl  it 

that  disposition  had  kept  him  there,  at  his  father.    There  is  nothing  stings 

But  William  became  republican  from  like  a  true  tu-^[tu>g(ue.    All  his  ene- 

the  emulation  and  hope  that  glows  in  mies  and  half  his  fnends  had  wound- 

a  youn^  man.     The  young  were  more  ed  turncoat  John  with  these  irritating 

susceptible  to  this  disease  than  the  missiles.    And  his  own  son  amongst 

old— ay,  and  are;  almost  every  youth  the  conspirators !    ISt  te  Brute/ 

whom  Gk)d  is  about  to  use  passes  However,  the  Nottingham  Csesar  did 

through  it.    External  influences  also  not  decorously  cover  nis  head  with 

furthered  its  growth  in  WiUiun — ^tibe  his  mantle  and  fall    He  awoke  the 

Greek  and  Roman  heroes  in  school-  entire  lion,  and  roared, 

books,  the  lean  and  meaere  frame-  *  You  shall  out  of  the  town.    Towns 

work-knitters  who  passed  him  in  the  are  breeding  tubs  o'  rebellion.     A  lad 

streets.    Hereditary  causes  also  must  o'  sixteen  ^vem  England,  and  setthe 

be   counted.      An   infusion   of  the  world  to  rights!    You  shall  onto*  the 

parental  vanity  had  crept  into  his  town.     Fve  often  said  I  'ud  pran- 

make.    William  had  a  clear  fluent  tice  you  to  Faymer  Wilson.    Now,  by 

voice,  and  could  speak  without  stum*  Q^orse.  I  wilL     None  of  your  spout- 

bling.    He  raised  it  hish,  deepened  it  ing  cIuds  of  trayson  and  blasptheeming 

into  loudness,  ikopped  it   low,  did  there.    Teach  the  cows  and  pigs  equa- 

what  he  would  with  it     Now  to  talk  lity.     Tell  pitchforks  and  dunghills 

loudly  and  clearly,  will  convince  and  they're  free  and  eauaL    You  go,  huL' 

carry  those  whom  talking  wiselv  never  Acoordinglv  William  went  Tarmer 

would     This,  and   the   reooUection  Wilson  lived  near  Radclyfie,  about 

that  he  was  a  rich  man's  son,  got  Wil-  six   miles  from  Nottingham.      His 

liam  Sedley  great  name  amongst  the  acquaintance  with  Sedley  was  origi- 

Sons  of  Freedom.  naUy  a  trade  one.    In  i)olitics  they 

'Father,'  said  William,  one   day.  auarreUed:  but  in  buying  and  selling 

*  thev  have  been  ducking  poor  Nea  sneep  and  beeves  they  amed.    Wil- 

Sandly  in  the  Leen.'  son  would  have  hated  Sedley  as  a 

*  Poor  Ned !'  said  his  father.    *He's  Jacobin,  if  he  had  not  respected  him 

a  past-hope  Jacobin.    Why,  boy,  he  as  the  butcher  who  raid  the  best  price, 

lent  the  'Kiehts  of  Man'  to  our  pren-  'Pockets  before  politics,'  as  satirical 

tice  Ben.    Sse  me  catch  Ben  lookmg  Sedley  would  observe,  when  he  quoted 

on  that  book  again,  and  I  come  down  this  fact  at  the  conventions  of  the 

upon  him  like  a  tnousand  o'  bricks.  Sons  of  Freedom. 

Fm  right  glad  they've  given  it  him,  But^  since  the  butcher^s  conversion, 

WilL'  aoquamtanceship  had   ripened   into 

'It's  miserable  to  see  it,'  answered  friendship.  It  was  a  convenient  thing 
Sedley  the  son.  'One  bursts  with  to  Sedle^  to  have  such  a  friend.  As 
riches,  and  one  starves,  while  all  have  princes  m  the  middle  ages,  who  pre- 
the  same  right  No  man  has  a  nght  sented  their  children  with  choice  arch- 
to  what  he  doesn't  labour  for.  How  bishoprics,  hurried  them  through  all 
can  a  man  take  land  for  his  own?  He  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  acolyte, 
miflht  as  well  claim  fire  and  air.'  And  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  m  a 
Wflliam  made  ready  to  pour  down  a  day  or  two;  so  rapidly  did  the  farmer 
torrent  of  the  free-and-easy  doctrines  initiate  the  butcher  mto  the  shibbo- 
of  Nottingham  Sans-culottes.  leths  of  Toryism.     Mr  Sedley  was 

John  foresaw  the  storm  coming.   'I  startled  to  find  himself  a  full-grown 

won't  have  it,  WilL'  shouted  he;  'so  Tory,  before  he  had  felt  more  than  one 

stopyour catalogue.  definite  shock  in  his  old  belief.    He 

'Why,  father,  you've  said  all  these  was  no  stickler,  siving  up  this  jKont 

things  yourself.  cautiously,  and  then  that     He  flung 

This  was  always  the  last  and  hard-  away  altogether.     He  knew   what 

est  blow  to  poor  Sedley,  senior.    Wil-  newspapers  to  read;   what   cutting 

liam  knew  it    He  never  used  it  in  utterances  to  make  about  Mr  Fox; 

the  beffinning  of  their  fra^s.     But  what  glowing  ones  about  Mr  Pitt    So 

when  tne  thou^^t  of  the  liberty  and  adept  was  he,  that  had  you  met  him 
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amongst  the  Loval  Society  of  BritonB,  Quick  oonyerts  are  hot  converts: 

at  the  Eight  BellB,  three  mcmths  after  and  new  canverte  are  nltra-conTcrta. 

his  conversion,  you  would  have  fan-  Against  snch  decided  Toryism  as  hia 

cied  he  had  worn  bine  ribands  in  his  father's,  William  Sedley  stood  little 

coat  at  every  election  for  the  last  chance.    Farmer  he  was  compelled  to 

twenty  years.  be. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

Thus  William  Sedley,  all  whose  as-  with  fanning.  Mechanics  had  nothing 
pirations,  as  became  one  who  had  be>  to  do  with  farming.  Botany  had  no- 
gun  to  call  himself  *citiEen,'  were  for  thing  to  do  with  it  linnuring  was 
municipal  life,  was  condemned  for  not  a  science.  Personal  labour  and 
some  years  forward  to  be  imprisoned  apt  wits  taught  everything  Hence 
in  the  rural  He  mournfully  felt  him*  William  Sedley  had  mudi  tune  on  his 
self  an  extinguished  Brutus:  such  a  hands.  He  spent  this  in  preparing 
Brutus  as  livwl  in  the  school-histories  revolutionary  speeches.  He  would 
from  1750  to  1800,  and  in  Jacobin  declaim  these  amonsst  the  hay-ricks 
tracts.  The  hand  that  should  have  and  in  the  bam.  Now  and  then  a 
written  words  to  inflame  the  nations,  pig  would  grunt^  or  a  few  sheep  baa, 
was  about  to  do  plough  dmdgeiy.  or  all  the  geese  in  the  pond  cackl& 
However,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  But,  as  he  had  few  human  listeners 
remembrance  that  Cincinnatus  was  and  no  applauders,  he  put  off  their 
called  from  the  plougL  Might  not  delivery  for  a  future  time  and  i^pre- 
Nottingham  in  her  hour  of  need  send  ciating  hearers, 
to  the  furrowed  closes  of  Raddyffe  for  About  a  month  after  his  arrival  at 
deliverer  William  Sedley  1  BeooUeot  Eaddyffe.  Christmas  drew  near.  Witli 
that  he  was  but  sixteen;  that  he  had  it  came  Lizzie  Wilson,  the  bluff  far- 
exhausted  whatever  ^owledge  his  mer's  daughter,  from  her  boarding- 
school  could  give  him;  that  he  had  re-  school  in  Nottingham.  She  had  given 
ceived  great  plaudits  for  his  oratorical  her  good-by  to  school  life  for  ever. 
politics;  that  his  auditors  had  been  Her  father  was  a  widower,  and  his 
poor  workmen,  many  of  them  imable  heart  had  Ions  been  hastening  toward 
to  distinguish  A  from  Z;  that  th^  the  day  when  Mrs  Housekeei)er  should 
thought  him  therefore  an  illuminatus  abdicate,  and  his  own  flesh  in  female 
of  liberty,  mental  strength  in  embryo  form  again  take  precedence  in  his  own 
sanctifj^ing  itself  in  the  noliest  cause;  house  and  rule.  The  daj  was  come 
that  his  only  opponent  had  been  his  now.  She  who  left  at  Midsummer  as 
father,  whose  talent  for  talking  was  child,  enters  at  Christmas  as  mistress, 
poor,  and  whose  principal  weapons  The  informing  consciousness  of  the 
were  parental  autnority  and  strong  new  position  she  was  about  to  take 
rage;  and  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  up  had  developed  Lizzie  very  rapidly 
dreams  that  walked  beside  him  as  he  the  last  half-year.  She  came  into  the 
walked,  and  whispered  at  his  pillow  house  as  a  harvest,  which  an  intense 
as  he  slept.  His  ambition  did  not  ex-  summer  has  rijienedearlierthacnwasex^ 
tend  beyond  his  mother  town.  The  pected.  comes  into  the  bam.  She  had 
ensigns  of  mayoralty  were  the  utmost  made  tne  very utmostofherstudiea.  She 
honours  he  lonsed  to  have  offered  to  had  givenupthe  stories  of  childienyand 
him  at  the  plou^.  But  the  un-Boman  read  the  books  of  women  send  of  men. 
name  of  mayor  he  was  bent  on  di&-  External  influences  also  had  fur- 
cubing.  Li  his  desire  to  realise  con-  thered  this  development  The  gover- 
formities  in  old  and  new  liberty,  he  nesses  had  treated  her  as  a  \t£f  and 
would  foresee  his  name  appended  to  an  eouaL  Her  milk  and  water  had 
documents  of  Nottingham,  GuUeimo  been  Drowned  with  a  few  drope  from 
Sedleio  Didaiore,  the  teapot    '  For,'  thought  the  ancient 

Learning  farming  a  century  a^  was  sisters,  *there  are  two  younger  Ifias 

an  easier  thing  than  it  is  now,  in  the  Wilsons;  she  can  send  them,  and  she 

day  of  Agricultural  Colleges.  Ohemis-  can  keep  them  away.'    Hie  adioian 

try  had  nothing  to  do  with  fanning  behaved  to  her  as  a  superior.  The  view 

then.     Geology  had  nothing  to  do  of  prmdmate  womanhood  awed  thent 
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They  alEK)  kept  a  politic  eye  toward  poe-  Then  he  would  vatch  her  eyes  as  she 

Bible  inyitations  and  treats  at  the  farm-  spake  to  her  father  or  to  some  friend, 

house,  when  Luude  should  reign.  He  thought  he  could  see  the  same  look. 

I  suiipose  the  reader  fd^esees  that  He  would  ^  to  bed  miserable.    'She 

Llszie,  in  the  bloom  of  maidenhood,  sheds  chanty  upon  me  and  upon  sll, 

awaiting  love,  comes  to  William,  in  the  she  is  so  good,'  he  said.    *  It  is  not  my 

vigour  of  youthhood,  awaiting  to  love,  own  special,  claimable  love  I  read  in 

that  she  may  be  loved.    It  is  so.    He  her  looks.' 

was  verv  open  to  the  mysterious  and  In  the  later  spring,  when  evenings 
intaomble  strength  a  fair  maiden  car-  were  lengthening  and  duties  done, 
ries  about  her.  He  would  bend  in  William  took  Lizzie  for  long  wdks. 
a  moment  to  girlish  influences.  His  His  purpose,  when  he  started,  was  to 
father's  house  had  never  supplied  any.  find  out  whether  she  loved  him. 
He  had  neither  sister,  girl  cousin,  nor  Again  and  again  he  came  back,  know- 
girl  acquaintance.  Glances  from  oris  ing  no  more  than  when  he  went 
who  passed  him  on  the  Long  How  At  last  the  evening  came.  They 
would  sit  opposite  his  soul  all  night  walked  first  to  the  ferry,  intending  to 
He  would  go  forth  to  watch  for  the  borrow  the  vicar^s  boat  But  it  was 
same  face  a  second  evening.  But  the  out  So  they  turned  up  the  steep 
urgent  needs  of  the  cause  of  Liberty,  ascent  of  the  cliff  which  the  Trent 
and  the  cold  fact  of  non-ac^naintance,  flows  beneath.  The  narrow  winding 
drove  these  beautiful  visions  away,  path  on  the  height  of  the  diff  ran 
They  acted  as  indications  of  a  ten-  under  boughs  of  hawthorn  and  lime, 
denpy,  but  nothing  mor&  On  oneside  of  them  the  fields  stretched 

Upon  him  came  a  young  girl  with  out  toward  Bingham,  in  alternate 
dusk,  mellow  eyes;  alert  and  shy  as  tender  green  of  the  springing  com 
the  little  hares  ne  had  watched  many  and  deeper  green  of  hav  nearly  ready 
an  evening  in  the  close  at  Stoke  Bar-  to  its  harvest  On  the  other,  the 
dolph;  with  a  voice  ordinarilv  gentle  steep  sides  of  the  cliff  slanted  in  some 
ana  quiet,  but  alive  and  pricklv  in  a  part&  in  some  abruptly  fell  to  the 
moment  at  fun;  slow  and  smooth  in  a  marshy  river-side.  The  green  slants 
moment  at  sad  things;  with  a  hundred  were  covered  with  moss  and  grass;  here 
merry  stories  of  school  and  girls'  tricks;  and  there  nettles,  here  and  there  prim- 
and  simple  accounts  of  her  own  endea-  roses  andleavesoif  violets  lyinffover  one 
yours  to  put  away  girlish  things;  and  another  like  thickset  shields.  JBetween 
over  all  a  rainbow  of  mild-coloured  the  limes  and  may-bushes,  long  sreen 
modesty,  and  self-distrust,  and  belief  trails  of  the  blackberry  strettled  and 
that  every  one  was  wiser  and  better  wandered,  and  stiff  sloes  stood  up,  and 
than  herself.  All  this  William  saw  hazseLi  Ruddy  brown  lines  were 
the  first  evening.  He  added  to  it  the  worked  amongst  all  this  green,  by  the 
thought^  that  he  was  about  to  live  with  constant  play  of  children's  feet  up 
this  maiden  for  a  space  of  years.  Not  and  down  the  venturous  steeps.  Just 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  in  that  period  under,  visible  through  the  gaps,  the 
would  be  impossible  What  is  to  be,  Trent  hurried  on  at  its  busmess-like 
mav  as  well  be  ai  once.  That  very  pace,  and  the  long  silver  line  wound 
night  he  went  alone,  and  said  her  name  and  stretched,  was  hid,  and  reappear- 
to  himself  again  and  again.  That  very  ed,  in  many  a  field  past  Holme  Pier- 
night  he  felt  he  was  about  to  surrender  point  Hall,  and  beyond  Colwick  wood, 
his  soul  to  her.  The  pathway  was  too  narrow  for 

Christmas  passed  away:  the  snow  two  to  walk  side  by  side.     LLszie 

went    The  rain  of  Februvy  went,  skipped  before  William,  and  led  the 

and  the  winds  of  March.    William's  way.    This  had  been  her  play-place 

democratical  ambition  went  also.    The  when  a  little  child,  and  she  tola  him 

dictatorship  of  NottiDgham  begui  to  many  a  story  of  the  early  time.    £very 

look  valueless.     The  love  of  Lizzie  now  and  then  she  stopped  to  push  her 

had  taken  away  its  worth.  hand  amonast  the  violet  leaves  and 

But  did  Lizzie  love  him?    Some-  bring  out  a  flower.    She  gave  them  to 

times,  as  she  turned  her  brown  eyes  William  as  she  gathered  them.     He 

full  upon  his,  to  answer  or  to  ask  some  smeUedeadi^throwingaway  thedpgvio- 

question,  he  would  think  she  did.  lets, andkeepingthesweet-scented ones. 
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Onoe  in  her  es^emess  she  ventured  They  just  went  within  a  new  field, 

too  far  on  the  cliff  side.    She  was  just  The  cliff  continued;  but  a  thickset  and 

slipping.     William  seized  her  hand  high  hedge  shut  out  the  wide  reach  of 

and  drew  her  back.    Under  pretence  countiy  and  the  silver  river;  and  there 

ofsaving  her  from  another  fall,  he  sup-  were  no  more  trees.     They  turned 

ported  her,  hy  keeping  his  arms  round  back,  and  went  down  the  steep  side  to 

ner  waist    Lizzie  olushed,  but  did  not  the  Trent 

resist  it  After  they  had  walked  a  little  wa]^ 

*What  am  I  to  have  for  saving  they  found  the  ground  very  wet  and 

you  ? '  said  the  lad.  marshy.    Common  observations  about 

'Half  of  the  violets  for  your  room,  damp  feet,  boots,   colds,   put  aside 

The  sweet  ones.*  the  great  question  of  life  and  death. 

*I  thought  I  was  holding  them  for  They  came  to  two  or  three  standing 

you,  lizzie.'  pools. 

'So  you  are,  then.    I  will  have  the  Idzzie  said^  'Let  us  turn  and  scram- 

dog  violets.'  ble  up  the  chff.'    But  William  would 

^  have  thrown  them  all  away,'  not.    Her  misfortune  he  would  make 

said  William.  his  opportunity.     He  gave  her  the 

'0  William!'  violets.    'Hold  my  sweet  Zisstes,' said 

'They  are  fitter  for  me  than  you.  he  (Lizzies  with  an  effort),  'and  I 

They  made  me  think  of  myself.'  will  cany  you  over.' 

'  why,  William  ? '  Lizzie  took  the  flowers,  with  a  blush. 

Now  William  longed  and  yet  trem-  One  pool  crossecL  another  soon  showed 

bled  to  say  why.     But  Lizzie  was  itself,  and  another.     She  had  to  be 

sweetly  peremptory.  So  he  stammered  borne  over  five  or  six.    The  happy  St 

and  blushed  with  his  reasons.  Christopher  wished  there  were  more. 

'  The  sweet  ones  are  like  you,  Lizzie.  'Your  poor  ann,*  said  she. 
So  pure  and  beautiful,  and  so  much  to  '  Bo  not  pity  it,  Liz.' 
boast  of,  they  think  so  little  of  them-  'Why?    It  must  ache.' 
selves,  they  hide  modestly  under  the  The  stress  on  pity  had  told  the  guile- 
leaves.    But  the  others  perk  them-  fnl  maid  why. 
selves  up,  and  are  larger,  and  look  as  'It  never  did  anything  so  dear  be- 

if  they  said,  "I  am  a  violet;  am  I  not    fore.   It  would '   Wuliam  paused, 

fine?      Now  your  father  and  every  and   Lizzie   held   her  breath.      'It 

one  says  I  am  luce  you.  It  often  makes  would  love  to  adie  all  my  life  with  this 

me  glad  to  fancy  I  see  some  kind  of  burden.' 

likeness.    I  thought,  as  I  was  sejparat-  '  William ! ' 

ing  the  violets,  that  they  just  showed  Lizzie  turned  the  full  lay  of  her 

the  difference  between  you  and  me,  eyes  upon  hiuL    The  blood  rushed  aU 

and  the  likeness  between  us.    One  is  over  her  face,  and  painted  it  a  fieiy 

humble,  and  pretends  to  nothing,  but  red:  she  dropped  them  in  a  moment 

is  full  of  beautiful  worth;  the  other  William  took  ner  hand. 

is  very  pretentious,  but  has  nothing  He  told  her  his  lova    She  was  too 

in  it'  pure  and  true  to  pretend  she  wondered 

'Then  I  am  sure  it  is  not  like  you.  at  it.     She  had  known  and  seen  it 

Will,  who  are  so  clever  and  good,  ana  when  he  thought  he  was  hiding  it 

have  so  much  in  you.    It  makes  me  She  had  been  half  afraid  to  know  it 

so  proud  when  any  one  sa3rs  I  am  like  Now  she  cave  her  full  soul  to  the  joy 

you.    Fm  sure  I  don't  deserve  to  be  of  it    Wnen  he  said,  *Can  you  love 

called  the  sweet-smelling  violet'  me?'  she  answered,  'I  do* 

'Youdode Ishallalwaysthink  The  red  half-moon  was  rifiing  as 

of  you  when  I  smell  ona    All  these  they   entered  the   farmer^s   garden, 

pretty  creatures  look  like  the  Lizzie  Th^  exchanged  these  simple  words: — 

Wilsons  of  flowers.'  'Lizzie,  I  am  yours  for  ever  and  for 

William  nervously  resolved  to  turn  ever.* 

this  talk  into  the  channel  he  wanted.  'I  am  yours.' 

How  near  it  was  thereto.    He  was  in-  '  Ab  long  ? ' 

venting  various  *Hows  r  in  himself,  'For  ever  and  ever.' 

when  a  gate  across  the  wav  suddenly  And  Lizzie  went  alone,  and  relieved 

put  a  stop  to  these,  and  to  the  walkers,  herself  with  tears  of  joy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  definite  engagement  soon  followed,  neas  to  each  gallant  hero  to  serve  in 

The  two  fathers  were  well  pleased;  His  Mf^esty's  royal  navy,  which  rides 

and  the  course  of  true  love  did  run  triumphant  on  the  seas,  and  dares  the 

smoothly  for  a  time.  Gallic  foe  to  combat* 

Thepossession  he  longed  for  being  *  As  Robin  Hood*s  men  are  known 

won,  William  Sedley.  after  the  nature  to  be  good  marksmen,  brave  and  true, 

and  manner  of  man,  began  to  long  for  the  a£niral  may  appoint  them  all  to 

things  unwon.  Three  powers  impelled  serve  in  frigates^  when  they  are  cer- 

him  to  arise  and  work    Hie  worth  tain  to  make  their  fortunes  to  a  man. 

of  his  Lizzie  was  the  first;  his  own  Now  or  never,  as  only  few  are  wanted; 

ambition,  the  impulse  and  belief  in  no  time  is  to  be  lost  at  this  glorious 

self  of  a  young  man,  was  the  second;  opportunity,  or  they  will  lose  it  for 

the  outward  state  of  the  world  as  seen  ever.' 

in  Nottingham  was  the  third.    All  *As  a  further  encouragement,  every 

these  called  him  into  one  field  of  work  sentleman  volunteer  will  receive  a 

The  chivalric  knight  burned  to  lay  handsome  royal  undress  navy  uniform 

some  spoil  of  his  own  fijetting  at  the  hat,  jacket,  trousers,  &c  &c     All  are 

feet  of  the  maiden  Lizzie.    The  only  to  make  application  quickly  at  certain 

gigantic  enemy  his  life  had  brou^t  inns,  *  where  each  loyal  hero  will  be 

mm  face  to  face  with  was  a  i)oliti<»l  honourably  received,  kindly  entertain^ 

and  social  on&    He  must  pluck  ho-  ed.  and  enter  into  present  pay,  and 

nours  there.   Side  by  side  with  this,  a  full  allowance.' 

resurrection  of  his  fever  for  liberty  William  found  an  old  schoolfellow 

and  equality  took  place.    The  imme-  standing  and  reading  this  invitation, 

diate  cause  was  the  sight  of  liie  re-  with  open  eyes.    jI^  tapped  him  on 

cmiting  parties  in  Nottingham.    He  the  shoulder.    *  Birdlime!'  said  Wil- 

had  to  visit  the  town  every  Saturday  liam.    The  farmer  just  came  up  in 

for  market    He  was  wont  to  dine  at  time  to  catch  the  expression;  but  he 

the  Blackmoor's  Head.    This  inn  was  said  nothing, 

the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  regi-  William  returned  from  market  some- 

ments.    Here  he  saw  and  heard  dissi-  times  alone,  sometimes  with  old  Wil- 

pation  and  misery  that  made  all  his  son,  but  always  in  a  great  excitement 

soul  angry.    Bounties  of  twelve  gui-  Market  business  was  a  small  matter 

neas  were  offered  for  the  navy,  and  compared  with  London  news;  till  the 

bounties  of  eight  guineas  for  home  ooacii  had  come  in,  he  would  not  leave, 

service.     The  loose,  and  undecided,  If  the  farmer  came  with  him,  they  ar- 

and  careless,  and  the  simple  and  the  gued  all  the  way.    Politics  is  the  best 

disappointed,  clutched  at  these  quickly,  disseverer  of  mendship.    After  Wil- 

So  (ud  those  who  would  give  up  every-  liam  had  declaimed  against,  and  the 

thing  for  the  anacreontic   moment  farmer  had  glorified,  the  doings  of  the 

To  such  the  offers  were  irresistible.  recruiting  parties,  at  every  meal-time, 

Every  parish,  and  division  of  a  for  a  whole  month,  they  began  to  de- 
parish,  was  compelled  to  find  a  defi-  spise  each  other.  Old  Wilson  thought 
nite  numb^  of  seamen.  The  follow-  William  a  conceited  upstart  Wil- 
ing extracts  are  firom  the  placard  liam  thought  the  farmer  was  a  srasp- 
posted  up  in  St  Miuys: —  ing  self-seeker,  who  would  see  tOl  his 

*  God  save  the  King,  and  success  to  townsmen  starve,  if  it  put  wheat  at  a 
the  navy.'  good  figura 

*  Rouse !  rouse !  To  arms !  Con-  The  gentle  Lizzie,  bound  so  closely 
quest  leads  the  way!'  unto  both,  tried  to  act  as  mediator 

*  All  bold  and  danng  Robin  Hood's  in  these  quarrek.  But  Zephyr  could 
men,  who  are  known  to  be  brave  and  not  blow  down  Eurus  and  Boreas.  It 
true,  have  an  unexampled  o{)portunity  came  to  the  severing  point 

to  make  their  fortunes  with  prize-  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 

money;  also  the  honour  of  enrolling  one  of  the  admirals  against  the  French, 

themselves  with  tiie  bravest  seamen  Sir  John  Borlase  WarreiL  was  pre- 

in  the  world,  the  British  tars  of  Old  sented  with  the  freedom  or  the  town. 

England ! !  I    A  bounty  of  twelve  gui-  The  mob  met  his  carriage  on  the  Len- 
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ton  Road,  took  out  the  honeB,  and  'no  traTtur,  no  Frenchified  aytheeist, 

dra^^  it  themselres.  Theyonngand  no  revolutionaiy  scamp,  shall  touch 

old  farmer  were  present.    The  young  my  daughter.    As  Fm  a  fayther,  he 

and  the  old  farmer  described  it  at  shan't.' 

home  to  Lizzie.  Mr  Wilson  was  in  a  William  was  roused  to  passion  at 
fever  of  delight  at  *the  loyalty  and  this  unexpected  eruption.  Rage  be- 
patriotism  of  the  Britons,  extending  got  rage.  He  had  drunk;  he  had 
to  the  yerv  poorest'  William  was  made  speeches;  he  had  gained  great 
venting  a  load  of  pity  on  '  slaves  so  applause.  His  heart  was  hot  with 
grossly  blind  to  their  slaveiy  as  to  find  tne  slow  and  excitement  of  the  day's 
pleasure  in  being  draught  asses.'  He  dee(u,  with  the  mock-sun  of  the  com- 
Doasted  that  he  had  headed  a  set  of  in^  republic  and  his  future  grandeur 
hissers  at  the  GuildhalL  On  the  other  shming  upon  him. 
hand,  when  election  time  came  rotmd,  He  shouted  in  a  fury,  *  What  is  a 
William  had  his  triumph,  the  farmer  girl  to  libertyl  I  am  thinking  of  the 
his  defeat  The  market-place,  that  mighty  movements  of  nations,  and  it 
excitine  spring-time^  was  a  battlefield  lifts  my  soul  out  of  the  little  oomera 
every  aa^.  liberalism  went  up,  and  of  domestic  thinj^' 
anti-Gkillicanism  down,  as  food  grew  Lizzie  was  ciym^  This  bit  of  bom- 
dearer.  William  marched  after  the  bast  roused  her  pnde,  and  showed  h«r 
Comptonites  when  they  tried  to  plant  William  in  a  vapour  of  silliness.  She 
trees  of  liberty,  and  joined  in  choms  spake  some  hot  words,  which  burned 
with  them  as  tney  chanted  the  *Mar-  out  her  tears, 
seillaise.'  The  excitement  overcame  William  answered  more  sharply, 
him.  He  was  carried  away  by  it,  and  He  fancied  himself  all  that  his  mob- 
proclaimed  himself  an  open  revolu-  applauders  had  called  him.  His  love 
tionist  He  returned  at  night  to  the  was  an  honour  for  a  country  girL 
farmhouse,  flatulent  with  victoiy,  and  She  might  be  a  sweet  violet  fie  felt 
foretelling  the  coming  gloiy  of  the  his  own  strength  and  worth  circling 
English  Republic.  in  every  limb.    He  was  an  oak,  first 

This  was  more  than  old  Wilson  ofall^wth& 

could  endure.    He  had  been  at  the  Lizzie  returned  to  her  own  nature 

election:  defeat  had  stung  him.    Add  in  a  moment    '  Ask  fath^s  pardon, 

to  this,  his  known  apprentice  had  been  William,'  she  begged;  *I  am  sure  I 

seen  standing  before  all  Nottingham  fornve  you.' 

in  warm  and  friendly  fellowship  with  *  Forgive!'  said  the  lad;  *  forgive! 

the  ringleaders  of  sedition.    The  iron  for  speudng  truth  and  liberty.'    The 

of  instut  and  mortification  ate  into  poor  boy  could  not  get  off  his  stilts, 

the  farmer^s  soul     He  drove  home  lam  rotting  here,'  he  said;  *I  will 

with  set  teeth.    All  the  way  he  was  go  where  there  are  those  who  nnder- 

preparing  a  scorpion  broth  for  William  stand  me.'    That  night  he  went  back 

to  arink  at  supper-tima  to  Nottingham,  talked  to  two  politi- 

The  lad  came  in  as  usual;  he  went  cal  charlatans  whom  the  election  had 

up  and  kissed  Lizzie.  brought  down,  and  returned  to  Lon- 

*Stop,  man!'  shouted  her  fiither;  don  with  them. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  story  to  dve  any  journeyman,  was  hard-worked,  ill-paid, 
full  description  of  William's  London  ill-fed.  He  knew  hunger  well;  hebe- 
life.  He  got  an  engagement  on  a  de-  came  acquainted  with  pain  and  sick- 
mocratic  newspaper;  he  attended  se-  ness,  from  cold  and  wet  This  was 
cret  meetings;  he  conducted  corre-  severer  to  him  from  its  contrast  with 
spondences  with  France  and  Ame-  his  life  in  the  wealthy  houses  of  his 
nca.  But  he  found  the  friends  of  father  and  the  farmer, 
liberty  fearful  tyrants.  What  had  He  knew  also  remorse  and  shame- 
been  with  him  an  enthusiasm,  was  not  from  the  chan^  of  his  outward 
with  them  a  business.  They  talked  position;  but  he  missed  lorn.  When 
of  cutting  off  tyrants  as  his  father  did  ne  thought  of  the  rich  love  he  had 
of  knockmg  down  bullocks.    He,  their  thrown  away,  he  felt  his  punishment 
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waa  too  alight  It  was  the  wrong  he  ment  hia  aoul  had  slipped  into  eter- 
had  done  to  Lizaie  hurt  hia  souL  nity;  he  waa  unoonacioua  of  time  and 
In  the  hafd  wildemesa  of  London,  place.  Long  fields  of  merry  Notting- 
he  learned  himself  and  mankind.  The  hamshire  opened  out  before  him;  sil- 
mock  sun-glory  of  his  republicanism  yer-shining  Trent  threaded  through 
set  When  his  political  employers  them;  and  he  felt  the  sweet  air  of  his 
had  done  with  him,  they  threw  him  mother -county  blowing  upon  him 
away.  He  dared  not  return  to  his  through  the  wood^  canopies  upon  the 
father.  He  had  sent  back  the  letters  cliff;  and  in  the  air  a  voice  whispered 
in  which  William  informed  him  of  his  assuringly,  sweet  and  firm,  *  William, 
efforts  and  occupation.  He  was  ut-  I  am  yours  for  ever  and  ever  I* 
terly  sick  at  heart.  The  only  two  en-  Not  onl  v  the  eyes  and  ears,  the  Nose 
thusiasms  of  his  life  were  wrenched  also  is  a  doorway  to  the  soul  There 
away  from  him:  his  love  and  his  dream  is  not  only  a  moral  beauty,  a  moral 
of  liberty.  They  came  into  collision;  harmony;  there  is  a  moral  fragrance 
and  he  himself  madly  gave  up  the  only  also.  The  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 
substantial  one — love.  When  nothijD|g  savour,'  when  acceptable  sacrifices 
is  left  to  be  enthusiastie  about,  life  is  were  mad&  He  has  so  made  man's 
like  a  load  of  lead,  almost  too  heavy  Nose,  in  the  relations  of  spirit  with 
to  be  borne.  To  get  bread  and  clothes,  flesh,  that  it  lets  moral  lessons  through, 
he  wrote  dry,  hard  doctrines  of  radi-  The  pure  and  innocent  odour  of  me 
calism,  without  faith  in  them,  or  care  violets  brought  into  William's  heart 
^r  them.  memory  of  tnat  day  of  violet  gather- 
One  cold  and  rainy  mominff  he  was  ing  and  confession  of  love.  Or  rather 
ing  to  an  appointment  at  the  West  it  seemed  to  bring  William  into  that 
d.  Passing  aloog  Fall  Mall,  a  raff-  day.  He  was  in  an  eternal  moment 
fled  woman  came  up  to  him  with  There  was  no  present,  no  past  He 
Dunches  of  violets  in  white  paper,  did  not  recollect;  he  was,  as  it  were, 
He  said  he  had  nothine  for  her,  and  actually  in  that  da^. 
walked  quickly  on.  She  followed,  The  words  his  Violet  uttered  must 
beseeching.  A  little  further  on  an-  be  true.  *For  ever  and  ever:'  here 
other  assailed  him;  he  bought  one  was  no  qualification  concerning  wor- 
bunch,  to  get  rid  of  them.  thiness  or  un  worthiness.  *  Lizzie  i$ 
Quite  mechanically,  he  pat  it  to  lus  kmng  me  not9,'  he  felt  He  said  in 
nose.  Some  strong  and  unseen  hand  his  heart,  Prodigal  as  he  felt  he  was. 
seemed  to  arrest  him.  He  stood  still  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  Lizzie,  and 
at  onoe.  Suddenly  the  great  whirl  sav  to  her,  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
and  noise  of  the  Haymarket  comer  at  beloved  of  thee.  But  I  have  never 
mid-day  had  passed  away  from  him;  loved  thee  as  I  do  at  this  moment 
eyes  and  ears  were  closed  to  the  Lon-  Set  me  some  long  and  mighty  task  of 
don  sights  and  London  sounds  all  self-sacrifice  and  penance,  that  I  may 
round  him;  the  memory  of  the  anxious  prove  my  love,  and  recover  mv  name ! 
business  he  was  about  went  from  him;  When  William  had  come  to  himself, 
he  foigot  hunger  and  pain,  and  long  he  did  not  linger.  He  fought  down 
disappointed  hope;  he  felt  nothing  of  the  cowardlyshame  of  confessing  him- 
the  oiill  wind  and  hard  halL  The  self  wrong.  He  found  greatness  enough 
fil^v  London  mud  splashed  upon  him,  to  be  Uttle.  He  staited  for  Notting- 
but  he  did  not  know  it    In  that  mo-  ham  the  very  next  day. 

GHAPFEB  V. 

Meanwhile,  had  Lizzie  lost  her  love )  ised  universal  laws  from  one  accident, 
She  had  lost  the  colour  of  her  cheek.  These  two  laws  he  was  ever  proclidm- 
She  had  lost  her  full  round  ripeness  of  ing  to  his  neighbours:  *  Early  engage- 
face.  She  had  lost  her  merrv  and  sud-  ments  are  very  bad;'  *young  men 
dra  quirks  of  speecL  All  these  were  ought  to  be  kept  from  knowing  any- 
ai^  she  had  kept  lov&  thing  of  politics.'  You  may  say  these 
^Her  father  saw  these  signs,  and  was  conclusions  are  unconsequentiaL  It 
fuU  of  wrath  and  grief.  like  manv  is  q^uite  trua  But  it  is  the  disease  of 
good  and  unthinking  men,  he  general-  society  that  you,  and  I,  and  every  onc^ 
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ffenenJiBe  like  laws  day  upon  day.  know  not  whom,  and  may  be  deBtroyioff 
Silder  Spareiind  has  kept  his  son  souls  we  have  never  seen  nor  heara  oL 
Horace  short  of  pocket-money  all  his  Such  harm,  too,  do  our  htstjr  generaU- 
boyhood.  To-day  the  Sparerind  family  sations,  if  we  have  the  awful  respon- 
are  all  in  tears  and  blushes  of  shame,  sibility  of  being  esteemed  by  any  one 
for  Horace  had  been  expelled  the  soul  in  the  universe, 
school  for  robbing  the  boys*  lockers.  Our  Idzzie,  being  a  brave  and  Chria- 
Out  of  the  midst  of  the  lamentation  tian  girl,  and  having  daily  as  much 
tiie  parents  generalise  this  law:  'Boys  hard  work  as  she  could  get  throiu^, 
ought  always  to  have  plenty  to  spend,  though  she  pined,  did  not  die.  Her 
or  emulation  and  covetousness  will  father  and  her  work  make  life  worth 
make  them  thieves.'  Young  Edward  keeping.  Still  more  did  her  &ith  in 
Loosestring,  on  the  other  hand,  has  William  do  so.  The  continual  talk 
never  had  an  empty  pocket  since  he  against  him  made  him  dearer  to  her.'  It 
was  seven  years  old.  At  ten  he  was  was  a  reward  to  think  her  heart  was  a 
half-poisoned  with  sweatmeats;  at  home  for  one  to  whom  the  whole  world 
fourteen  he  was  sallowed  with  smok-  she  knew  had  turned  foe  and  persecu- 
ing;  at  seventeen  he  was  often  drunk;  tor.  She  felt  sure  that  he  was  but 
at  nineteen  diseased  for  life.  Sir  under  cloud  for  awhile;  that  he  had 
Petting  Loosestring,  broken  with  re-  acted  contrary  to  his  nature,  had 
morse,  has  generalised  for  the  use  of  wandered  from  hivMeif;  and  that  he 
aJl  fathers  this  law  —  *Eeep  a  boy  would,  like  the  Prooigal,  *come  to 
poor  as  a  beggar,  if  you  want  to  have  hirMetf  af;ain,  and  then  to  her. 
an  honest  and  strong  man  for  your  Partly  m  this  faith,  and  partly  in 
son.'  that  melancholy  joy  we  find  in  corn- 
Men  accept  such  laws  aocordine  to  paring  dull  Now  with  blessed  Then, 
their  respect  for  the  lawgiver.  Far-  she  went  often  to  that  old  walk  where 
mer  Wilson's  neighbours  saw  he  was  a  the  violets  were  plucked.  There  she 
successM  man;  tney  thought  he  must  could  think  of  William  as  he  was  to 
be  a  wise  man.  Ijiey  thought  that  her.  Her  father  could  not  interrupt 
to  adopt  his  methods  would  be  to  in-  her  with  angry  and  just  denunciations 
sure  his  issues.     In  society,  one  sees  of  him. 

mij^ty  value  put  upon  a  rich  man's  Here  she  walked  one  cool  April 
advice.  More  than  one  neighbour  evening,  two  days  after  William  had 
adopted  Master  Wilson's  methods,  resolv^  on  penance  and  amendment. 
They  did  so  in  farming;  they  made  no  Violet-time  nad  returned,  bounding  in 
fortune.  They  did  so  in  the  love  a  year  (a  year  of  what  sorrow  and  con- 
matters  of  their  children;  see  the  flict  to  this  youns  girl !)  since  she  and 
issue.  William  had  pligntea  troth.  She 
Ben  Jones  of  Bineham  broke  off  a  brought  out  with  her  Horace  Wid- 
happy  and  trustful  feUowBhip  between  pole's  '  Castle  of  Otranto,'  in  lack  of 
his  obedient  John  and  an  innocent  and  the  more  human  and  social  stories 
loving  girl  John  rushed  off  to  Notting-  found  for  English  maidens  in  our  day. 
ham,  recruited  into  the  navy,  and  was  The  most  human  and  social  novels, 
drowned  at  Aboukir.  His  Emma  come  down  to  her  day,  were  not  of  a 
sorrowed,  sickened,  and  was  cut  off  in  kind  for  maidenly  reading;.  Of  the 
a  decline.  Widow  Thompson  visited  truthfulness,  indeed,  of  Fielding  and 
her  son  Henry,  aged  thirteen,  with  Sterne,  there  is  not  any  doubt;  bat 
corporeal  punishment,  for  nving  three  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
cheers  for  the  King,  three  for  Admiral  sweetest  solace  a  sreat  social  writer  can 
Warren,  and  three  for  Old  England;  have— the  thought  that  he  will  give 
she  sent  him  to  plough,  whenever  she  delight,  not  to  solitary  motive-anato- 
found  him  at  book.  Harry  grew  up  a  matisers,  or  dissectors  of  character,  or 
selfish  sot,  ever  in  drink  and  out  of  historians  of  society,  or  unthinlonj; 
work.  Such  harm,  unconsciously,  did  loungers,  greedy  for  out-of-the-way  ina- 
William  Sedley,  by  rash  folly  and  dent,  for  uncleaimess,  for  excitement— 
pride,  to  these  three,  and  perhaps  to  but  to  the  pure  society  of  home.  Thank 
more.  So  secret  are  the  affinities  of  Qod,  few  hving  English  fathers  would 
your  sin  and  mine:  our  most  private  present  their  daughters  with  *TriBtram 
and  peculiar  wickedness  wounds  we  Shandy;'  nor  would  a  young  English- 
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man  of  our  day  choose  the  '  History  of  ment  of  Buinff  came.     Oocasion  left 

Tom  Jones'  as  the  book  to  read  aloud  him  robbed  of  every  forethought  and 

to  the  maiden  he  loves,  in  the  pauses  ready  word.    He  was  feeling  nimself 

and  rests  of  a  summer-day's  walk.  veiy  weakness  and  ineptitude;  he  was 

Lizzy  was  walking  and  readine  her  debating  how  to  sue,  when^  in  a  flash, 

mysterious   storv  alone.      Suddenlv  he  was  delivered,  by  findmg  himself 

she  heard  footfalls  behind  her,  which  the  stren^h  and  the  supporter.  Love 

reached  the  veiy  spring  of  her  heart  asserted  its  eternal  nature:  with  time 

Unnoticed,  thev  nad   been  keeping  and  temporal  accidents  what  had  it  to 

{Mice  for  pace  behind  her  for  some  do?    This  embrace  was  but  the  next 

time,  noticing — oh,  how  eagerly!   She  in  the  continual  series  of  which  that 

turned,  half-frightened  the  moment  on  the  fiery  election-night  had  been 

her<ears  let  their  souna  through  into  the  last    The^  took  no  notice  of  the 

her  BouL    Paler,  thinner,  older,  there  nightmare  which  had  intervened  be- 

stood  William  sedley.    It  seemed  a  tween  that  kiss  and  this, 

vision  out  of  the  story,  ghostly  and  William  had  come  to  this  spot  fiist 

incredible.    She  trembled  from  head  on  leaving  the  coach,  to  strengthen 

to  foot  his  soul  by  contact  with  the  very  scene 

William  shook  irresolutely.  He  of  his  troth-plight  He  had  not  ex- 
could  not  speak:  he  could  not  move,  pected  to  find  Lizzie  here,  though 
But  Lizzie's  long-pent-up  love;  the  what  if  I  should ^  had  filled  hun 
hundred  times  in  which,  for  her  own  with  plans  and  phrases,  which,  as  we 
solace,  she  had  painted  him  walking  see,  the  sight  of  her  indeed  made  mere 
here;  thence,  the  diminishing  of  sur-  wind  of. 

prise  at  reaUv  seeing  him  here;  the  As  to  William's  reconciliation  with 

weakness,  ana  trembung,  and  want  of  the  justly-offended  fatiiers,  and  the 

support,  suddenly  possessing  her  whole  precise  number  of  years  the  lovers 

body,  impelled  her  forward:  such  im-  waited  before  they  were  married,  the 

pulses  mingle  indistinguiBhably  at  such  number  of  children  they  had,  and 

moments.  She  fell  on  William  s  shoul-  whether  their  posterity  possess  their 

der.    Her  eyes,  big  with  a  trance-like  land,  I  shall  destroy  the  unity  of  the 

wonder  and  with  love,  were  looking  story  if  I  tellyou.    My  purpose  was 

into  his.  to  snow  that  William's  lfo9e  led  him 

He  had  meant  to  sue  so  humbly,  to  repentimce  and  restoration,  and  I 

It  had  seemed  so  easy  until  the  mo-  have  done  so. 
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Those  who  look  at  English  life  with  tenth  part  of  that  practical  connection 
a  discriminating  eye,  cannot  fail  to  with  affairs,  with  which  our  Protes- 
observe  how  very  important  a  part  tant  clergy  are  intentionally  or  in- 
the  clergy,  as  a  class,  play  in  it  It  sensibly  honoured  by  their  laic  bre- 
quite  exceeds,  stranee  as  our  allegation  thren.  When  we  speak  thus,  we  in- 
ma^  sound,  tne  influence  of  even  the  elude  the  ministiy  of  all  the  Protes- 
piying  and  pardon-giving  priesthood  tant  communions,  but  pre-eminently 
of  Rome  amongst  their  slavish  vo-  the  clergy  of  our  Established  Church, 
taries.  The  confessional  with  its  Nothing  seems  transacted  in  our 
prurient  perquisitions,  the  altar  with  parishes  without  reference,  more  or 
Its  transubstantial  mysteries,  absolu-  less  direct,  to  the  parson,  partly  in 
tion  with  its  plenary  remission  of  sin,  conseauence  of  his  officer  but  far  more 
and  pmmtory  with  its  relations  to  the  from  his  character,  and  habitual  re- 
unseen,  nave  not  invested  the  myste-  sidence  in  their  midst^  combined  with 
nous  officials  of  the  papacy  with  one-  the  universal  recognition  of  his  person 

••  Below  th«  Surface.    A  Story  of  Bngliah  ^   <^urch,  in  the   schools,    in    the 

Country  Life.    In  three  yolomes.    London:  streets,  m  evei^  important  movement 

Smith,  Isider,  k  Co.  1867.'  of  any  kind  within  their  borders,  and 
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in   hifl  neoeeaary  intermixture   with  taken  in  proof  of  this  aUegation  of 

every  unusual  event  in  the  domestic  ours,  and  the  evidence  supplied  in 

histoiy  of  the  parishioners.    To  a  de-  this  quarter  is  growingly  strong  and 

gree  greatly  Burpassinff  the  influence  of  convincing.     Partly  from  the  revival 

the  resident  huidlora,  justice  of  the  of  earnest  and  evangelical   religion 

peace,  or  parochial  doctor,  does  that  of  amongst  us.  dating  from  the  days  of 

the  clergyman  prevail,  although  neither  Wesley  ana  Whitefield,  and   partly 

his  talents  nor  his  property  may  give  from  the  very  exaggerations  of  Trac- 

him  so  commanding  a  position  as  one  tarianism,  in  great  part  also  we  may 

of  these;  his  influence,  moreover,  being  add  from  the  tradition  of  English  life, 

usually  of  a  beneficial  kind,  and  re-  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  element  has 

q)ected  and  revered  as  sucn.    Some  always  claimed  a  considerable  share, 

authors  now-a-4ays  take  upon  them  the  cleigy  count  for  a  very  important 

an  air  of  exultati<m  as  they  proclaim,  section  of  the  body  politic,  and  the 

*  Christianity  is  evidently  dyins  out,  literature  of  the  day  is  full  of  their 

and  others  respond  in  the  liLgubrious  doings.    And  this  is  no  new  thing — 

tonesof  aprophet  of  wo, 'We  fear  it  their  presence  in  books,  their  por- 

is  too  true;'  but  we  would  point  to  a  traiture  in  colours,  roseate  or  black, 

Shenomenon  which  has  escaped  the  according  to  the  convictions  or  the 

etection  of  both,  and  which  gives  the  fancy  of  the  respective  limners.    Our 

lie  to  their  hopes  and  fears  alike —  literature  is  imbued  with  an  ecclesias- 

namely,  that  the  functionaries  of  that  tical  tinge,  and  the  fiction  of  the  pre- 

effete  and  dying  Christianity  are  grow-  pent  day  is  in  this  feature  only  a  re- 

inff  unquestionably  and  rapidly  in  the  flection  of  that  of  our  fathers,  whom 

public  regard,  and,  by  a  necessary  a  Parson  Adams  and  a  Dr  I^imrose 

connection,  the  doctrines  which  they  at  once  melted  into  tears  or  convulsed 

teacL  with    laughter,  at  their   unmerited 

By  this  observation  we  do  not  mean  troubles  or  their  unworldly  or  extra- 
priestism  in  any  exaggerated  shape,  vagant  simplicity.  We  must  expect 
out  that  respectful  deference  which  the  picture  of  to-day  to  be  dashed 
is  due  to  simplicity,  honesty,  earnest-  with  caricature,  and  occasionallv  pro- 
ness,  and  upn^tness,  employed  in  the  vocative  of  laughter,  in  order  that  it 
highest  service  of  the  community  at  may  accord  with  the  jocular  temper  of 
large.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the  the  times,  which  affects  in  its  litera- 
spread  of  religious  feeling  and  convic-  ture  the  making  of  all  its  lights,  squibs 
tion  amongst  our  population.  In  pro-  and  fetix  dfjoie.  and  all  its  davs  red- 
portion  as  people  oecome  civilised,  letter  days  of  rrolic  and  junketing, 
and  church-going  and  the  observance  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  ludicrous 
of  the  Sabbath  TOCome  a  moral  neces-  sort  of  presentment,  there  is  proof  of 
sity  of  their  improved  habits,  in  the  the  presence  of  the  ecclesiastical  ele- 
same  ratio  will  tne  credit  of  the  clei|;y  ment,  and  in  most  cases  evidence  of 
rise  above  the  estimate  of  their  official  prevailing  good- will  towards  the  clergy, 
atatiu,  and  the  personal  merits  of  the  Barchester  Towers,'  '  The  Warden,' 
ecclesiastical  functionary  convert  civil  and  '  Perversion,'  are  rather  strikingly 
respect  into  cordial  esteeuL  This  has  corroborative  of  our  view  of  the  mat- 
never  failed  to  be  the  case  more  or  less  ter,  besides  a  round  dozen  of  other 
in  the  British  Islands;  and  if  America  modem  fiction&  whose  names  are  on 
be  allowed  to  be  the  paradise  of  wo-  oiur  fingers'  enos;  and  now.  the  tale 
men,  England  is  none  less  the  paradise  called  Below  the  Surface,  ascribed 
of  dergymen.  There  is  no  country,  quite  correctly,  webelieve,  to  a  western 
and  we  challenge  contradiction,  where  baronet,  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
tJiey  are  more  entirely  inwoven  into  opinions,  comes  in  further  illustration 
the  texture  of  the  domestic  and  public  of  our  assertion.  It  is  vnitten  in  a 
vystem,  and  none  where,  take  them  quiet  vein,  with  a  leaning  to  the  far- 
f or  all  in  all,  they  more  deserve,  for  the  deal  every  here  and  there;  enacts  the 
dignity  of  their  learning  and  profes-  part  of  a  Democritus  ridens  at  oer- 
tional  propriety,  to  become  a  welcome  tain  social  absurdities  amongst  us; 
guest  and  a  household  necessity  every-  yet  is  its  very  laughter  humane,  while 
where.  its  sentiments  are  habitually  correct 

Even  our  lighter  literature  may  be  It  might  have  been  called  *  On  the 
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Surface,'  or  *  Over  the  Surffioe/  with  the  deus  ex  madUnd  setting  all  to 

equal,  perhaps  ^preater,  propriety,  for  ri^^ts  at  last 

the  novel  contains  little  that  is  not  But  to  exhibit  its  general  character 

familiar  in  the  ordinary  course  of  £^g-  has  not  entered  into  our  plan;  our 

lish  life;  and  those  who  expect  start-  purpose  being  to  direct  attention  to  its 

ling  revelations  of  the  Bordes  and  *  salt-  portraits  of  one  or  two  clerg3rmen  who 

surf  weeds  of  bitterness  *  from  the  figure  in  its  pages.    The  author  is  to 

lower  deeps  of  society,  melodramatic  speak  for  himself,  as  we  shall  only 

horrors,  and  *  moving  accidents  by  preface  our  extracts  with  a  word  of 

flood  and  field,*  conveyed  in  an  *  Ercles  explanation.  Nugent  having  surprised 

vein  *  of  rant  and  exaggeration,  will  his  Gertrude  into  a  confession  of  her 

find  themselves  profoundlv  mistaken,  regard  for  Mul  seeks  counsel  of  the 

The  storv  is  simple,  and  briefly  this:  younz  rector  of  the  parish:— 

Oliver  Nugent,  a  gentleman  of  good  *  l£ere  was  no  one  in  the  vicinity 

fandly,  prefers,  as  did  his  father  before  who,  for  one  moment,  seemed  to  him  a 

him,  the  position  of  an  independent  fit  recipient  of  his  confidence,  save 

yeoman,  rather  than  that  of  a  walk-  LovelL    As  his  clerg3nnan,  Lovell,  it 

ing  gentleman,  with  little  property  to  might  be  supposed,  would  havebeen  the 

support  his  pretensions;  consequently  natural  resource  for  his  troubled  mind, 

cultivates  with  great  diligence  and  sue*  and  the  first  person  to  occur  to  him. 

cess  a  laiige  farm,  seatea  in  the  midst  But,  unhappily,  the  difference  in  their 

of  what  once  were  his  ancestral  posses-  views,  and  m  their  tastes,  kept  them 

sions.    He  is  here  fortunate  enough,  more  apart  than  was  good  for  either, 

at  eight-and-twenty,  to  engage  the  Not  but  that  to  a  certain  d^;ree  they 

affections  of  a  sweet  creature  of  eigh-  liked  and  esteemed  each  other;  not  but 

teen,  one  Gertrude  Usherwood,  daugh-  thatthev  wished  well  to  each  other,  and 

ter  of  a  retired  merchant,  and  Lcuiy  hoped  the  best  for  each  other.    Still, 

Maud  Usherwood,  the  mother,  a  very  considering  that  Nugent   had  been 

nice  person,  but  taTit  aoitpeu  manoeuv-  brought  up  by  Puritim  parents;  had 

ring  and  worldly.    They  marry,  but  read  little  in  theology  but  the  works 

Nugent's  tastes,  which  are  somewhat  of  those  divines  of  the  £iielish  Ohurch 

Puritan,  together  with  his  devotion  to  who  fraternise  most  with  Puritans; 

his  farm,  insensibly  produce  a  coolness  had  seen  a  good  deal,  not  merely  in 

between  himself  and  his  wife,  to  which  Lovelies  principles,  but  in  his  practice, 

herbecomingthe  depositary  of  a  secret  which  gave  him  pain  and  vexation; 

confided  to  her  by  a  gentleman  ac-  it  was  not  likelyhe  should  take  warmly 

quaintanoe,  her  husband  being  shut  to  him  as  a  friend  and  companion,  or 

out  of  the  confidence,  adds  gravity,  derive  from  his  ministrations,  and 

The  dhiouement  is  happy,  as,  we  con-  from  his  near  vicinity,  that  comfort 

tend,  the  greater  part  of  our  fictions  and  assistance  which  every  clergyman 

ought  to  be,  for  we  shrink,  as  from  ought  certainly  to  afford  to  those  over 

'gorgons,  hydras,  or  chimeras  diie.'  whom  he  is  appointed  pastor, 

from  those  gratuitous  sorrows  whicn  *  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  dis- 

are  awaken^  by  tragedv  and  wrong,  trust,  a  reserv^  a  self-sufficiency,  on 

'Sufficient  unto   the  day  is'  lifes  the  part  of  the  laity,  which  necessarily 

*  evil,'  without  pUing  Obssa  and  Pe-  repels  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 

lions  of  imaginary  griefs  on  the  head  ties  their  hands.    It  may,  however, 

of  susceptible  readers.    For  our  own  be  questioned  whether  there  are  not  a 

part,  we  cling  to  the  orthodox  belief  number  of  minds  amongst  all  classes 

of  the  reward  of  virtue  being,  a  lord-  who  would  not  feel  great  comfort  ana 

mayor's  coach,  with  cream-coloured  relief  in  sometimes  engaging  in  inti- 

horses  and  silken  reins;  coachman  with  mate  converse  with  their  cleigymen, 

hammer-cloth  wide  and  softas  a  down-  provided  those  clergjrmen  gave  them 

bedj  and  three  tall  toupie'd  footmen  due  encouragement  so  to  do.     But 

behind.    A  rat  without  a  tail  were  such  encouragement  cannot  be  afforded 

not  such  a  monster,  in  our  eyes,  as  tale  l:ry  any  abrupt  or  formal  demonstra- 

or  comedy  that  did  not  end  with  mar-  tion.  It  must  be  tendered  in  the  shape 

riage,  mirth,  and  well-doing[.    *  Below  oi  earnest  sympathy  and  unselfish 

the  Surface '  meets  the  exigency,  for  anxiety,  not  once  or  twice  aryear,  but 

it  ends  as  happily  m  we  could  wish,  whenever  occasion  offers.    It  must  be 
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apparent  in  the  general  tone  of  the  school;  theories  and  notions  filtered 

cleii^yman's  bearing^  both  inside  and  through  the  discolouring  medium  of 

outside  the  house  oi  Qod.    Moreover,  many  minds  before  reaching  his  own. 

it  is  desirable  that  some  knowledge  of  He  would  take  up  some  idea  of  this 

human  nature,  not  merely  of  patnstic  sort,  and,  with  a  vigour  in  itself  credi- 

human  nature,  nor  of  collegiate  human  table,  endeavour  to  carry  it  out,  in 

nature,  without  reference  to  class,  sta-  defiance  of  eveiy  difficulty,  and  shut- 

tion,  or  employment,  should  have  been  ting  his  eyes  to  all  immolate  conse* 

acquired  by  any  one  to  whom  a  cure  guences.     It  was  imfortunate   that 

of  souls  is  committed.  Lovell  had  no  men  of  his  own  way  of 

*Eetuming  to  Lovell,  then,  he  was  thinking  to  advise  with,  of  matorer 

a  really  devoted  and  single-hearted  judgment  and  more  enlarged  experi- 

parish  priest    It  might  be  said  that  ence  than  himself.     There  was,  in- 

nis  whole  heart  and  mind  were  in  his  deed.  Smithers  (Faber),  late  Fellow  of 

work.    The  church-bell  rang  regularly  Oriel,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  to 

for  daily  prayers.    The  village  school  accept  a  pleasant  living  some  miles 

children  saw  him  dailv  at  the  self-  from  Okenham.    Smithers  was  a  man 

same  hour,  and  listened  to  his  preme-  of  vivacity  and  parts,  but  had  grown 

ditated  instructions.     The  sick  and  grey  in  the  discharge  of  onerous  coUe- 

suffering  knew  his  face  quite  as  well  giate  duties — the  enjoyment,  that  is 

as  their  doctor's;  his  purse  was  open  to  say,  of  litenuy  leisure,  architectural 

to  them,  more  than  was  perhaps  strictly  tours,  select  wine-parties,  and  small 

Srudent;  his  earnest  prayers  and  ten-  tea-meetings,  where  the  air  waa  re- 
er  sympathy  reached  their  hearts  dolent  of  eau-de-Cologne  and  popery, 
better  than  any  amount  of  material  Smithers  had  all  his  own  way  at  Sweet- 
gifts  could  have  done.  borough.  It  was  a  snug  little  parish, 
*Such  plain  tokens  of  sincerity  and  with  rectorial  and  vicariu  tithes  thrown 
zeal  coula  not  but  win  the  esteem,  not  together,  and  a  great  squire,  who  was, 
merely  of  the  poor,  but  d*  the  sturdv  for  a  wonder,  lioeral  with  his  purse, 
farmers  in  the  parish,  who,  to  speak  The  two  or  three  principal  ratepayen 
without  ceremony,  like  to  see  their  were  the  squire^s  tenants,  and  tiiey 
clergyman  fairly  earn  his  stipend,  passed  their  leisure  hours  in  admiring 
Nevertheless,  liovell  had  some  ene-  the  squire  and  the  squire's  parson,  the 
mies  in  the  parish,  and  very  few  Bev.  Augustine  Smithers.  Therefore 
hearty  friends,  except  amongst  the  la-  Smithers  did  exactly  what  he  liked, 
bouring  class.  He  was  often  at  issue  But  he  forgot  that  aU  his  brother 
with  ludf  his  con^^regation;  was  sus-  clergymen  were  not  so  fortunately 
pected  to  be  a  papist;  had  from  time  placed.  StUl  he  was  decidedly  looked 
to  time  thrown  the  whole  parish  into  up  to  by  the  High  Church  cleigy^,  and 
a  state  of  hot  water;  haa  seriously  his  opinion  regcutled  as  law.  There 
disturbed  the  equanimity  of  that  use-  was  Smithers,  then,  to  advise  him. 
ful  referee,  "the  oldest  inhabitant.*'  As  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Lovell 
With  the  best  intentions,  with  a  de-  had  heard  that  there  was  one,  out  was 
voted  heart,  with  an  amiable  dispo-  not  yet  personally  cognisant  of  the 
sition,  he  often  created  an  alarming  fact 

tempest,  and  that  about  the  most  'Now  the  first  thing  Lovell  did,  on  en- 
trifling  points.  This  partly  arose  from  tering  upon  his  ministerial  duties,  was 
want  of  general  information,  and  too  to  make  some  reforms  in  the  perfonn- 
limited  an  acquaintance  with  the  anceofdivine  service,  and  in  the  internal 
habits  and  feelings  of  ordinary  English-  arrangements  and  fittings  of  the  sacred 
men;  partly  from  following  too  impli-  edifice.  His  predecessor  had  been  a 
citly  tne  dicta  of  literaiy  men,  contri-  good  quiet  sort  of  a  man,  with  inade- 
butors  to  magazines  in  vogue  amongst  guate  notions  of  his  responsibiiitieB. 
lus  own  set,  or  amonest  clei^^men  reople  were  rather  glad  to  get  a  more 
whom  he  justlv  admired  for  «>m«  good  active  man.  His  predecessor  read 
qualities,  and  therefore  conceived  must  the  communion-service  from  the  read- 
possess  aU  good  Qualities.  Urns  he  ing-desk.  Lovell  veiy  properly  re- 
would  adopt  a  cruae  theory,  or  seize  a  stored  the  practice  of  reading  the  ser- 
sudden  notion  dropped  from  the  bndn  vice  in  front  of  the  Lord's  tame  within 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  theological  the  precincts  of  the  chanceL    But,  not 
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content  with  this,  he  went  to  some  awe  into  the  hearts  of  the  school  chil- 

expense  in  erecting  a  carved  stained-  dren. 

deal  screen,  to  separate  the  chancel  ^Lovell,  however,  with  Nugent^s 
from  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  cautious  co-operation,  did  some  real 
sadly  obstructed  Uie  passage  of  his  good  in  the  way  of  reparation  and  im- 
voice.  It  was  reverently  meant,  but  provement,  but  created  a  frightful  dis- 
the  farmers  were  first  puzzled^  then  turbance  by  restoring  the  nose  and 
angry.  They  could  not  near  him;  so  three  fingers  of  a  small  stone  figure 
he  was  obliged  to  thrust  his  head  right  under  a  sculptural  canopy  in  some 
up  against  the  screen,  in  order  to  make  out-of-the-way  nook  of  tne  building, 
his  voice  audible.  Again,  his  prede-  Nobodv  had  ever  quarrelled  with  the 
cesser  used,  when  the  first  lesson  was  figure  before,  and  never  would  have 
long,  or  had  several  proper  names  in  done  so,  but  when  they  saw  the  reno- 
it,  to  substitute  another  in  its  pkoe.  vated  nose,  and  the  restored  fingers^ 
Lovell  of  course  dropped  this  indeco-  there  was  a  great  outcry;  and  one  old 
rous  practice,  but  took  care  to  intro-  lady  (related  to  the  imbecile  church- 
duce  the  bidding  prayer  before  the  warden)  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
sermon.  This  he  repeated  in  a  rapid  Archbishop  of  Canterburv  on  the  sub- 
monotonous  tone,  which  made  haJf  his  ject  The  archbishop  blandly  inter* 
congregation  stand  aghast  It  was  fered,  and  it  ended  m  the  nose  and 
soon  currently  reported  that  Lovell  fingers  being  removed.  After  which 
used  lAtin  prayers  during  divine  ser-  the  storm  was  appeased,  and  LoveU 
vice.  and  the  statue  su  omitted  to  their  dis- 
'Smithers  one  day  took  him  by  the  appointment  with  becoming  fortitude, 
button,  and  assured  him  it  was  the  Nevertheless,  Nugent,  when  in  real 
correct  thing  to  preach  after  the  third  trouble  or  anxiety.  Knew  no  one  in 
collect  at  every  prayer,  and  not  at  the  the  vicinity  whom  he  could  consider 
end  of  the  seiTice.  Lovell,  there-  a  fitter  person  to  consult  than  Lovell; 
fore,  did  so,  but  the  congregation  partly  because  Nugent  felt  he  was 
supposed  he  had  merely  taken  the  thoroughly  in  earnest,  partly  because 
liberty  to  omit  half  the  prayers,  he  was  so  full  of  sympathy  with  the 
and  accordingly  they  quitted  the  distress  of  others.  Conseouently, 
church  directly  his  sermon  was  over,  after  a  little  consideration,  Nugent 
without  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  set  out  for  the  parsonage,  which  was 
the  service.  So  he  thought  the  plan  at  no  great  distance  from  the  farm, 
did  not  entirely  answer,  and  discon-  As  he  crossed  the  road,  which  de- 
tinned  it.  Then  he  had  a  grand  dis-  scended  the  hill  behind  the  farm  on 
pute  with  Nugent  about  the  royal  which  the  parsonage  was  situated,  he 
arms.  They  u^  to  hang  above  the  saw  in  the  distance  a  figure  coming  in 
commandment  tables.  Lovell  said  the  same  direction  as  himself.  It  was 
they  had  no  business  in  the  church  at  clad  in  white  voluminous  garments, 
all  That  it  was  Erastianism— dan-  and  Nugent  could  not  tell  what  to 
gerous  subserviency  to  the  civil  power  make  of  it  On  coming  closer,  how- 
— in  fact,  sheer  idolatiy.  The  other  ever,  he  perceived  that  it  was  no  other 
churchwarden  having  l)een  in  a  state  than  Lovell,  dressed  in  his  surplice, 
of  imbecility  for  some  years,  and  only  with  an  ordinary  hat  on  his  heao,  en- 
retained  in  office  from  regard  to  the  deavouring  as  he  moved  along  to  pre- 
feelings  of  his  family,  the  whole  vent  his  dress  from  sweeping  the 
battle  was  between  Nugent  and  the  sround  by  holding  it  np  with  one  nand. 
young  clergyman.  Nugent  said  he  Perceiving  that  rfvgent  was  a  little 
was  no  courtier,  but  it  was  his  duty  perplexed  at  his  costume,  Lovell,  after 
to  see  that  no  cusrepect  was  done  to  exchanging  a  few  words,  observed  in 
the  Queen,  the  first  magistrate  in  the  an  eirolanatory  tone  of  voice, 
land.  It  ended  in  a  compromise.  The  *  "You  see,  Mr  Nugent,  that  I  have 
royal  arms  were  removed  from  the  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  and  hung  up  clergy  ought  to  ^o  to  and  from  the 
at  the  west  end.  They  were  newly  church  in  their  ministerial  vestments, 
painted  for  the  occasion,  and  the  lion  We  sadl^  undervalue  in  modem  days 
and  unicorn  came  out  with  a  ghastly  the  utility  of  external  appearances, 
splendour,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  loyal  A  clergyman  in  his  surplice  passing 
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through  the  village  is  a  sisnal  that  doir  or  oratory,  the  fdmiture  of  which 

the  church  is  about  to  open  for  public  appeared  to  consist  of  one  high-backed 

prayer,  or  that  public  prayer  is  just  chair  and  a  laige  haraock. 

concluded.    I  have  just  been  saying  '"  Kit  isanything  very  serious," said 

matins."  Lovell,  "perhaps  we  had  best  step  in 

'Nugent  thought  the  surplice  had  here." 

rather  an  eccentric  look,  particularly  '  '*  Oh,  not  at  all;  at  least  this  room 

in  conjunction  with  his  hat.  will  do  just  as  well,"  replied  Nugent, 

'"Why,yousee,"saidLovel,  "there  rather  disconcerted       The  fact  is, 

was  an  unpleasant  sensation  created:  vou  see  it  is  a  matter  in  which  a  young 

and  Smithers  recommended  I  should  lady  is  concerned — ^a  youns  lady  in  the 

make  some  concession.    Accordingly,  immediate  neighbourhooa— a  person 

I  laid  aside  the  college  cap  whi<£  I  to  whom  I  am  very  much  attached — 

wore  at  first  with  my  surplice,  and  and  I  wanted  to  talk  the  nuitter  over 

adopted  a  plain  nineteenth-century  with  you,  feeling  doubtful  what  course 

hat    I  hope  this  compromise  will  hd  to  pursue.    You  se^  marriase  is  a 

received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  serious  step,  LoveU,  Doth  for  her  and 

offered.    But  here  we  are  at  the  nar-  me." 

sonafle.     Will  you  come  in,  Mr  Nu-  *  "Oh !"  wasLovell's  rejoinder;  and 

gent?"  with  that  he  reclosed  the  little  door 

'  Nugent  followed  the  young  clergy-  he  had  just  opened;  and,  with  a  coun- 
man  into  his  house,  a  mixture  of  farm-  tenance  eidiioiting  a  slight  shade  of 
house  and  cottage,  with  a  little  flower-  disappointment,  tempered  by  amuse- 
garden  in  front,  and  a  little  kitchen-  ment,  he  sat  down  opposite  to  Nu- 
garden  behind,  that  might  have  been  gent,  and  waited  patiently  for  thelatr 
productive,  had  it  not  l]«en  for  the  de-  ter  to  open  his  mmd  fully, 
predations  committed  by  the  poultry,  *  It  was  some  time  before  the  re- 
pigs,  and  dogs,  from  neighbouring  cot-  served  nature  unwound  itself  com- 
t^es  and  farm-yards.  Those  indivi-  pletely.  and  enabled  Lovell  to  compre- 
diuls  paid  him  periodical  visits,  both  nend  tne  rights  of  the  case,  and  the 
by  dav  and  night,  and  slightlv  dis-  causes  of  his  uneasiness.  Lovelies  first 
turbed  the  equanimity  of  Lovell  s  ^-  impulse  was  to  acyoum  the  interview, 
dener,  a  lame  old  man,  whose  principal  ana  confer  with  the  Rev.  Augustine 
horticultural  exertions  consisted  in  Smithers,  late  of  Oriel,  in  the  mean- 
waging  war  upon  the  trespassers  above  tima  But  there  was  no  room  for 
mentioned.  The  sitting-room  was  sim-  delay,  and  Lovell  was  thrown  upon 
ply  furnished,  but  contained  a  hand-  his  own  unaided  resources.  He  took 
some  bookcase,  prettv  well  stocked  with-  Nugent^s  hand,  with  a  sudden  friend- 
standard  works,  anda  few  good  prints  liness,  and  said,  "  I  tell  you  what,  my 
hanging  against  the  walls.  There  was  dear  fellow — I  don't  see  what  you  can 
also  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  arm-chair,  do  but  go  to  the  young  lady's  parents, 
into  which  Nugent  was  about  to  throw  and  put  yourself  entirely  in  their 
himself,  but  was  gently  stopped  by  hands.  Of  course,  I  have  a  pretty 
Xovell,  who  intimated  that  it  was  too  dear  notion  who  the  young  lady  is, 
worm-eaten  and  crazy  to  bear  any  one's  and  all  about  it;  and,  I  must  say,  my 
weight  Selecting,  then,  a  more  sub-  private  impression  is,  that  the  parents 
stantial  seat,  Nugent,  wnilst  his  com-  approve  ot  the  match,  and,  in  fact, 
panion  divested  himselfof  his  surplice,  have  purposely  thrown  you  together, 
proceeded  to  state,  in  a  voice  of  much  This  oeine  so,  they  are  quite  as  re- 
composure,  but  with  a  heightened  sponsible  tor  what  may  happen  as  you 
colour,  that  he  had  something  on  his  yourself  are.  I  should  say,  go  at  once, 
mind  about  which  he  desired  to  ask  and  talk  the  thing  well  over  with  the 
Lovelies  advice.  The  young  clergyman,  parents.  Give  them  all  due  authority 
who  having  attired  himself  in  a  dress-  in  the  matter;  for,  as  Miss  Usherwood 
ing-gown  of  ereat  length,  and  com-  — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — ^I  mean 
posed  of  black  cloth,  looked  awfully  the  person  to  whom  you  are  attached, 
monastic,  shut  the  door  of  the  sitting-  is  so  very  young,  they  should  oertaxniy 
roouL  and  proceeding  to  another  part  be  the  arbiters,  and  decide  for  or 
of  the  room,  threw  open  a  smaJl  against  a  marriage." 
door,    leading   into   a  sort  of  bou-  '"ButIfear,"saidNugent~'*Ifear 
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we  are  not  suited  to  each  other !    I  stolid  as  Madame  Tuasaud's  wax-work 

fear  there  is  too  much  discrepancy  of  figures,  whilst  nothing  was  heard  but 

tastes,  not  to  say  inec[uality  of  age.**  the  occasional  insane  kugh  of  the 

'"Excuse  me,'*  said  LoYell;     but  churchwarden,  and  the  steady  snoring 

Tou  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  of  the  farmer  behind  me.    At  last  I 

Defore.*'  touched  upon  the  sin  of  making  dis- 

• "  True  enough,"  rejoined  Nugent;  tinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  and 

"but  you  see  I  never  thought  she  advocated  complete  equality  in  the 

would  care  for  me.    However,  I  will  house  of  prayer.     Immediately  the 

take  your  advice,  and  put  myself  in  her  whole  place  was  alive.  There  was  posi- 

parents*  hands ;  '*  and  he  rose  to  depart,  tivel^  almost  a  row.  Everybody  found 

* "  By  the  by,"  interrupted  Lovell,  a  voice.    I  had  fairly  excited  them  at 

"  how  came  it  you  were  not  at  the  last.    Farmer  Qorse  shouted  out  that 

vestry  meeting  yesterday?*'  there  ought — *  ought,'  he  said,  with  a 

'"Why,  to   tell  the  truth,"  said  thump  on  the  table— there  dughi  to 

Nugent,  "  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  be  a  difference  between  rich  and  poor 

for^  to  take  part  against  you,  and  in  church.    TbAt  I  wished  to  turn  the 

so,  as  you  had  plenty  of  adversaries  world  upside  down.  That  my  opinions 

without  me,  I  staid  away.**  were  *  clean  contrary  to  human  nature.' 

' "  I  had  indeed,"  rejoined  LovelL  Farmer  Walrush  turned  livid  with  in- 

'*  There  was  a  sad  exhibition  of  insu-  dignation,  and  swore '  he  never  hadn*t 

bordinate,  not  to  say,  unchristian  feel-  stood,  and  he  never  wouldn't  stand, 

ins  !'*  radicalism,  chartism^  sixpenny  points, 

Your  proposal  was  to  do  away  or  any  such  like  sociable  tricks!*    As 

with  some  of  tne  pews,  was  it  not?  for  Mr  Salter,  the  thin,  smooth-tongued 

asked  Nugent. .  crocer,  he  leaned  across  the  table,  and 

' "  With  all!    I  wished  to  destroy  began  to  prove  the  scriptural  propriety 

all  I  I  wbh  I  could  sweep  them  from  of  pews,  oy  the  text  in  St  Mattnew  s 

the  face  of  the  earth.    They  are  blots  Grospel,  directing  us  to  *  go  into  our 

and  ulcers  on  the  fair  face  of  our  be-  closets  when  we  pray,  and  shut  the 

loved  mother  Church."  door,*  winding  up  by  the  quotation, 

' "  Well,  and  how  did  you  get  on?"  *  the  poor  shaB  never  cease  out  of  the 

' "  Oh !  I  concisely  explained  how  land    On  which  Farmer  Oorse  cried, 

offensive  and  unsightly  those  hu^e  deal  '  Hear,  hear,'  till  he  was  nearly  choked ! 

boxes,  without  hds,  must  be  m  the  Ajb  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it! 

eyes  of  'every  man  of  enlightened  Another  farmer  scratched  his  head, 

judgment,  enlarged  religious  sympa-  and  said,  '  If  the  news  went,  he  knew 

thies,  and  correct  architectural  taste.*  his  missus  would  make  him  go  to 

I  thought  this  rather  neat,  but  it  made  meeting;*  an  intimation  which  was 

no  impression  beyond  eliciting  a  laugh  greeted  with  quite  a  cheer.    Is  it  not 

from  your  brother  churchwarden,  who,  deeply  distressing?    Is  not  this  igno- 

notwithstanding  his  imbecile  condi-  ranee,  this  moral  obliquity,  almost  ap- 

tion,  was  brought  into  the  vestry,  for  palling?    Now,  don't  you  think  so. 

form's  sake.    Hien  I  urged  upon  the  Mr  Churchwarden?  Come  now!  "ana 

ratepayers  the  impropriety  of  thrust-  Lovell  put  his  hand  appealingly  on 

ing  Cnrist's  poor  into  the  worst  places  Nueent  s  shoulder, 

in  the  church,  where  they  bitterly  felt  '  'You  tried  for  too  mucL"  said 

the  cold,  ana  could  scarce  hear  the  Nugent  "I  don*t  particularly  like 

cler^yman*s  voice — still  no  impression!  those  laige  pews,  uid  think  the  poor 

Whilst,  to  my  profound  disgust,  I  are  somewhat  hardly  used;  butIaon*t 

fancied  I  h^ard  some  one  snorins  close  like  free  seats;  they  are  so  uncomfort- 

behind  me !    Then  I  explained  how  able,  not  to  say  popish.** 

the  pews  took  up  a  great  deal  too  '"Why,  the  members  of  the  Romish 

much  space;  how  they  screened  the  commumon,**  replied  Lovell,  "have  no 

ill-behaved    from   observation;   how  free  seats.    They  usually  hire  chairs 

they  obstructed  sound,  and  promoted  for  the  occasion.    Fixed  benches  are 

damp;  in  short,  I  thought  my  argu-  Anglican,  but  not  Boman." 

ments  happily  conceivea  and  forcibly  Well,"  said  Nugent,  "  I  like  to 

put,  but  saw  only  a  host  of  blank,  be  sure  of  n^  place." 

immoveable  faces  all  round  me,  as  '  '*  Smithers  bsjb,"  observed  Lovell, 
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"  that  at  Streetborough  they  have  no  phagis,  and  in  a  raised  voioe,  in  order 

inconvenience  whatever.    The  congre-  that  Nugent  might  hear  him.    Then, 

gation,  generally  upwards  of  thirty,  withdrawing  his  body  from  the  gate, 

all  know  their  seats,  and  there  is  no  returned  into  the  Rectory.* 
confusion  at  all !"  Time  passes  on;  Nugent  is  married; 

' "  I  tell  you  what,*'  exclaimed  Nu-  various  mcidents  follow;  and  now  we 

Snt,  "I  do  not  mind  your  lowering  see  him  on  his  way  to  the  Bectory 
e  sides  of  my  old  family  pew.*'  This  again : — 
he  said  with  the  air  of  having  made  *  Nugent,  having  flung  his  horse's 
up  his  mind  to  a  great  sacrifice.  '*  In  bridle  over  the  wicket  -  gate  -  post, 
fact,  to  show  you  that  I  really  do  not  walked  up  the  gravel  walk  leading  to 
like  pews,  I  don't  mind  if  you  remove  the  Rectory.  As  he  approached  the 
it  altogether!  It*s  not  the  originid  door,  a  strong  smell  of  burning  arrest- 
family  pew,  because  Uiat,  you  £ow,  ed  ms  attention.  It  seemed  to  come 
my  father  pulled  down,  thinkinf^  it  too  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  he 
grand  for  a  man  who  was  eammg  his  therefore  stepped  quietly  round,  to  see 
oread;  and  I  don't  mind  if  you  raze  it  if  anything  was  amiss.  Ab  soon  as  he 
to  the  ground.  'Tis  certainly  too  hkh  turned  the  comer,  a  somewhat  mys- 
and  bulky,  and  takes  up  half  the  terious  spectacle  presented  itself.  In 
chancel  archway.  But  mmd,  Lovell,  the  centre  of  a  small  terrace-walk  at 
you  must  put  me  a  door  to  my  open  the  back  of  the  Rectory  was  a  large 
bench."  heap,  apparentl^r  of  books  and  papers, 

"*I  will  — I  will!"  cried  Lovell,  in  full  blaze,  whilst  Lovell,  in  his  grey 

much  elated;  **  and  then  there's  the  loose  overcoat,  stood  beside  it,  armed 

strangers'  pew  ? "  with  a  long-handled  garden  rake,  with 

'  '*  Full  that  down,  and  fix  some  which,  eveiy  now  and  then,  he  vieo- 

open  seats  for  the  old  people,  the  rously  stirred  up  the  bonfire,  until  the 

poor  and  sickly;  there  will  be  room  for  smoke  and  flames  compelled  him  to 

twenty,  at  least,  if  you  manage  well."  retreat  a  few  paces  for  his  own  secu- 

'The  strangers'  pew  was  a  huge  rity. 
square  enclosure,  opposite  to  Nugent's  Halloo,  Lovell!"  exclaimed  Nu- 

pew,  occupying  considerable  space.    It  gent,  **  what's  on  foot  now  I" 
was  intended  for  occasional  visiters  to       'Lovell  hastily  flune  down  the  rake, 

the  parish;  but,  as  visiters  were  rare,  and   advancing   to  jS^ugent  with  a 

it  was  usually  invaded  and  occupied  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest 

by  all  the  idle  young  men  and  women  agitation,  exclaimed,  *'  Haven't  you 

in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  beneath  heard?    Smithers  is  gone." 
the  shadow  of  its  wooden  walls,  ate        *"  Gone!  where?"  asked  Nugent 
nuts,  carved  their  names  on  the  seats,        '"  Oh,  to  Rome,  to  be  sure.    Went 

and  wrote  love-letters  to  one  another,  last  week.    It's  a  sad  thing." 
Lovell  accepted  the  offer  with  joy,        *"What!"  exclaimed  Nugent,  him- 

and,  rushing  to  his  bookcase,  began  to  self  getting  rather  excited;  "do  you 

hunt  for  Bketchesofpoppyheads,panels,  mean  he  has  joined  the  Church  of 

and  mouldings,  for  Nugent  to  choose  Rome?" 

from.    That  gentleman,  however,  felt        '"It's  too  true— too  true!    I  have 

his  thoughts  wandering  elsewhere,  and  it  under  his  own  hand  and  seaL  Smi- 

be^d  to  take  leave.  thers  is  gone." 

^I  am  glad  I  may  smash  the  stran-        *"  Where  will  it  end?"  asked  Nu- 

gers'  pew!"  exclaimed  Lovell,  as  he  gent,  gloomily,  as  if  addressing  him- 

escorted  Nugent  to  the  door.    "By  self. 

the  by,"  he  added,  leaning  over  the        '"See   here!"   said  Lovell,   reco- 

gate,  after  Nugent  had  Rot  some  di»-  vering  almost  of  a  sudden  lus  natural 

tance  down  the  road,  "do  you  know  tone  of  voice.    "It's  really  rather  cool 

the  correct  way  of  spelling  'pew?'  of  him.     Here  have  we,  for  three 

It  should  be  p-u-e !    Doesn't  it  sound  years,  been  constantly  meeting  and 

oontemptiblei— p-u-e!  You  will  find  it  discussinff  the  controverted  points  of 

all  explained  and  proved  in  the  second  doctrine  Between  our  Church  and  the 

number  of  the  bullion  Magazine*  Church  of  Rome;  he  always  maintain- 

[the  'Ecclesiologist*]:  p-u-e!"     This  ing  that  we  were  all  right,  and  that 

he  uttered  with  a  most  scornful  em-  the  Church  of  England  was  a  true 
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branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  whilst  ploded,  I  am  not,  for  all  that^  likely 

Romanists  were  nothing  but  dissent-  to  collapse  into  a  Puritan."* 

ers  in  this  country;  when  all  of  a  The  Going  of  this  extract  is  so  di- 

Budden  he  writes  to  me,  and  takes  rectly  suggestive  of  Coming^  and  the 

quite  a  high  tone;  warns  me  seriously  'Whispers  of  the  Zodiac'  so  evident  a 

of  my  unhappy  vacillation  of  mind;  parody  of  'Voices  of  the  Day  and  of 

urges  me  no  longer  to  halt  between  the  Night,*  that  there  cannot  be  the 

two  opinions:  intimates  broadly  that  slightest  nuance  of  doubt  who  the 

I  am  privately  and  at  heart  an  aban-  reverend  doctor  is  who  is  designated 

doned  infidel,  with  a  few  redeeming  under  this  amusing  aobriquet, 

amiabilities  of  disposition;  and  coun-  This  Lovell,  wim  all  ms  mediaeval 

sels  me,  in  a  condescending  sort  of  weaknesses,  is  a  noble  fellow  in  his 

way,  to  throw  mvself  into  the  arms  of  wav,  as  brave  and  blameless  as  Bay- 

my  true  spiritual  mother,  the  Church  aro,  the  sotd  of  honour,  truth,  and  en- 

of  Rome!    And  then,  to  add  insult  to  durance,  where  good  was  to  be  done 

injury,  he  winds  up  with  a  quotation  and  evil  borne  with.    He  fairly  works 

from  one  of  the  fathers,  which  he  al-  his  way  out  of  the  slough  of  ecclesio- 

ways  used  to  hold  was  not  genuine!  lo^.  to  the  firm  upland  of  the  paro- 

It  IS  r^y  rather  too  bad.**  chial  presbyteryhood  of  the  Church  of 

'And  Lovell  made  a  rush  at  the  bon-  Englsjid;   and  in  the  holocaust  of 

fire,  and  once  more  set  it  off  crackling  Tractarian  trash  described,  we  mark 

in  a  ruddy  blaze.  the  first  step  towards  the  recovery  of 

'"WeU,  but  what  are  you  bum-  his  common  sense,  and  the  recognition 

inff  ?**  of  his  true  position.    He  at  last  limds 

Why,  to  tell  the  truth,**  rejoined  in  a  conclusion  respecting  Popery  and 

Lovell,  again  returning  from  the  bon-  its  officials  near  akin  to  that  of  Sir 

fire,  "I  am  burning  a  lot  of  semi-Ro-  Edward    Sands,    which,    bating   its 

manist  books  and  i)eriodicals  I  had  by  sweeping  universality,  is  not  far  wide 

me:  lives  of  the  saints,  translations  of  of  the  truth:  'The  worst  Christians 

Romish  devotional  books,  an  adapta-  of  Italy  are  the  Romans;  of  the  Ro- 

tion  of  the  Litany  of  the  olessed  Vir-  mans,  the  priests  are  wildest ;   the 

fldn,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  lewdest  priests  are  preferred  to  be 

English  communion,  and  a  lot  of  other  cardinals ;    and    the   baddest    man 

things,  which  I  want  to  put  out  of  my  amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  be 

way  at  once  and  for  ever.**  pope.     The  heartiness  of  this  denun- 

'"lUght!**   commented   Nugent —  ciation  is  something  piquant  and  re- 

"perfectly  right!**  freshing  in  the  present  day,  when  the 

'"Mind,  f  don*t  say,"  continued  odium  theologicum  has  aissolved  it- 
Lovell,  "that  other  men  might  not  self  into  innumerable  Heidelberg  tuns 
have  these  things  by  them,  and  read  of  fau  mere,  and  the  biggest  artillery 
them,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  with  rival  creeds  direct  at  each  other  are 
advantage.  It  is  possible.  But  I  am  popguns  in  comparison  of  heavy  six- 
going  to  take  Smithers*  advice  in  one  teenth-century  ordnance.  When  we 
respect— I  am  not  going  to  halt  be-  commend  its  outspoken  frankness,  we 
tween  two  opinions;  and  so  I  have  done  of  course  except  mdividuals  from  its 
with  these  half-and-half  productiona  I  circle  of  censure;  and  where  we  con- 
find,  if  I  follow.the  road  Smithers  and  sent  to  denounce  persons  meritorious 
his  set  were  taking  with  me,  I  must  in  other  respects,  consider  them  blame- 
lodcallyend  in  Rome.  There  is  no  worthv  for  upholding  a  system  of  fear- 
help  for  it.  Now,  there  are  some  ful  delusion.  Neither  roperjr,  nor  its 
things  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  spurious  ofispring  Tractarianism,  has 
I  heartily  abominate,  and  therefore  I  any  claims  upon  the  forbearance  of 
prefer  staying  where  I  am.**  Titan. 

'Nugent  pressed  his  hand,  and  said.  But,  as  contrast  heightens  beauty, 

"I  wish  you  would  run  your  eye  over  and  the  blonde  is  nowhere  so  highly 

the  'Whispers  of  the  Zodiac,*  Dr  Go-  admired  as  amongst  the  dark -eyed 

ing^s  last;  I  think  it  would  be  a  com-  daughters  of  Italy,  we  are  next  invited 

fort'*  to  a  sketch  of  a  cleric  of  a  different 

'"Idon*t  know  that,**  added  LovelL  school  —  a  Low  Churchman  of  the 

"  Though  my  Romanism  may  be  ex-  church*s  basement  storey.    Our  read- 
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eFB  will  have  more  oommand  of  their  portunity  was  afforded  for  an  unusual 
risible  muscles  than  we  possess,  who  consumption  of  nuts  and  aroles.  The 
do  not  relax  into  a  hearty  laugh  ere  coal  was  kept  on  the  floor  of  the 
the  extract  is  finished: —  north  transept,  and  was  very  handy 
'  Saltmarsh  Church  was  an  ancient  to  get  at,  only  the  wind  used  to  blow 
structure,  partly  Early  English,  partly  it  unpleasantly  about  the  churcL 
Perpendicular.  Massive  columns  of  Green  mildew  covered  most  of  the 
an  early  date  supported  the  roof  of  walls  in  large  patches,  and  the  wind 
the  nave,  but  its  transepts  were  of  and  rain  found  free  entrance  through 
later  character.  One  oi  these  was  the  shattered  lights  of  the  windows, 
designated  the  manor-aisle,  and  con-  A  gallery  filled  uie  farther  end  of  the 
tained  the  family  vault  of  the  Swamp-  nave,  and  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
shires  [Swampshire  provoking  irresist-  the  young  couples  who  were  **keepinff 
ible  reminiscence  of  Hampshire],  as  oompan^r/"  ana  of  idle  boys  who  wished 
well  as  the  familv  pew.  The  latter  to  be  noisy.  The  choir  was  formed  of 
was  of  considerable  size,  being  about  the  school  children,  aided  by  a  body  of 
fifteen  feet  square,  surrounded  hy  a  amateurs,  who  perambulated  the  sur- 
wooden  partition  five  feet  high,  with  roundins  neighoourhood  from  church 
a  red  silk  curtain  hung  on  roads  run-  to  churdi,  armed  with  violins,  flutes^ 
ning  round  the  top.  There  was  a  neat  and  bassoons.  They  were  much  de- 
Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  voted  to  the  performance  of  elaborate 
pew,  and  a  variety  of  comfortable  passages  called  fugues,  in  which  a 
chairs.  An  old  oak  communion-table  rivulet  of  shrill  querulous  sounds  is 
stood  in  the  middle,  on  which  prayer-  pursued  by  a  torrent  of  bass  notes 
books  and  Bibles  were  placed.  For  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  biay- 
the  late  Lord  Swampenire  having  ing  and  grunting,  and  when  over- 
generously  presented  to  the  church  taken,  sweUs  into  a  yell  of  h^terical 
a  new  mahogany  conununion-table,  anguish,  appalling  to  unsophisticated 
enriched    with    carvings    after    the  ears. 

manner   of  Gibbons,    consisting   of       'The  rector  was  an  elderly  man, 

pheasants,  hares,  and  trailing  festoons  aged  eighty,  who  resided  at  Chelten- 

of  convolvulus,  the  old  oak  table  was  ham  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    He 

no    longer  wanted   in   the   chanceL  had,  in  addition  to  his  living,  whidi 

There  was  a  tidy  fireplace  with  a  re-  was  worth  £800  a-year,  a  very  prettnf 

gister-grate,  and  in  snort  everything  fortune  of  his  own;  and  lived  in  mu(u 

was  verv  snug  and  comfortable.    The  comfort^  allowing  his  curate  £100  per 

remainaer  of  the  church,  however,  annum,  and  an  unfurnished  house  with 

was  not  precisely  in  what  would  be  a  leaky  roof.    The  curate  could  have 

called  good  order.    Huge  pens  of  un-  managed  pretty  well,  for  his  tastes 

painted  deal  blocked  up  most  of  the  were  simple;  but  he  had  a  difficult 

space  in  the  nava    Here  sat  largo  with  his  schools,  and  ventured  to  asK 

families  of  farmers  staring  at   one  lus  rector  for  a  subscription  of  ten 

another  on  opposite  seats,  and,  in  the  shillings  per  annum  in  addition  to  the 

case  of  the  junior  members,  smiling  pound  alreadv  generously  allotted  for 

or  ^macing,  or  carrying  on  a  brisk  the  purpose  by  that  apostolic  man. 

business  in  the  shape  of  exchanging  Whereupon  the  rector   wrote  back, 

loUypops  for  nuts,  or  vice  vend,    Oc-  after  alluding  to  some  trivial  matters 

casionally  a  farmer  of  the  old  school  of  business,  as  follows: — 
would  wake  up  from  the  repose  whidi        ' "  BleBs  you,  young  man,  for  all  your 

the  high  walls  of  the  pews   much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  lambs  of  the 

facilitated,  and  correct  some  disorderly  fold  I    But  let  me,  once  for  aU,  entreat 

member  of  his  family,  whether  male  you  not  to  look  to  me  for  any  ad- 

or  female,  by  a  crack  over  the  knuckles  ditional  aid  whatever.    You  have  my 

with  his  oak  stick,  or  a  kick  on  the  warm  svmpathy  and  best  wishes.    Qo 

shins,  and  then  relapse  into  peaceful  on.  and  prosper!    But  do  not  again 

slumber.    At  a  certain  period  of  the  ask  ine  for  assistance.    It  is  totallv, 

service— that  is,  during  the  recital  of  irretrievably,  and  morally  impossible 

the  creed — ^the  sexton  made  up  the  for  me  to  comply  with  your  reauest 

fires  in  the  stoves:  and  as  this  occa-  Bless  you,  my  good  voung  manl  and 

sioned  a  considerable  noise,  a  fine  op-  believe  me,  your  faithful  brother, 

"  LUCULLUS  JOBSON.*' 
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*Dr  Mullikins  was  aqjourning  for  hasty  drink,  when  the  weather  was 

his  health  at  a  seaside  waterinff-place  hot,  and  his  strength  a  little  exhausted, 
not  far  from  Saltmaishy  and  undertook        'Dr  Mullikins  was  an  extempore 

to  preach  on  hehalf  of  the  local  branch  preacher;  and  a  very  useful  thing  it  is 

of  the  Rentworth  Blue-coat  School,  at  to  be  able  to  preach  extempwe.    But 

the  cnrate^s  particular  request  it  is  liable  to  abuse.    There  is  no  rea- 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  son,  because  a  man  has  confidence  and 

'  The  curate,  Mr  Hobner— a  good,  self-possession,  together  with  tolerable 

earnest,  simple-minded  man  of  the  Low  fluency  of  language^  that  he  should  get 

Church  school — was  most  painfully  up  in  the  pulpit,  with  very  little  or  no 

obsequious  to  Dr  Mullikins,  whom  he  preparation,  and  dash  into  his  subject 

regarded  as  one  of  tiie  greatest  men  of  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  taking  a  eolt- 

the  day,  in  conseouence  of  his  nam-  water  beith  at  Brighton.    We  appro- 

phlet,  'Marriage  a  Du^,  and  Celibacy  hend  it  is  rather  an  important  matter 

a  Device  of  Satan.*    For  the  doctor^s  to  talk  to  people  about  their  souls; 

arguments  had  satisfied  Mr  Hobner  and,  seeing  you  have  a  congr^ation 

that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  marry  his  for  a  limited  time  wholly  in  your 

beloved  Amelia  out  of  hand,  instead  power,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  your 

of  waiting  until  Amelia's  papa  had  oest,  and  think  well  over  your  subject 

Said  down  the  ^500  promised  for  her  during  the  week,  lest  you  fall  into  a 
oweiT,  so  soon  as  he  retired  from  his  habit  of  stale  repetition;  or,  what  is 
elerkship  in  the  Bank  of  England  worse,  trust  to  temporaiy  excitement 
Not,  however,  that  Mr  Hobner— who  to  produce  something  new  and  strik- 
was  a  man  of  sense— had  the  smallest  ing.  Many  a  man  would  feel  abashed 
intention  of  so  doing,  but  it  is  never-  and  wretched,  if  he  read  a  correct  re- 
theless  pleasant  to  feel  that  the  road  port  of  his  extempore  discourse  the 
is  open,  if  we  only  choose  to  set  forth,  morning  after  he  had  delivered  it 
So  Mr  Hobner  regarded  Dr  Mullikins  We  say,  then,  that  extempore  preach- 
with  a  feeling  of  mingled  affection  and  ing,  though  an  excellent  thing,  is  liable 
respect  This  was  only  a  very  little  to  abuse.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
shaken,  when,  before  starting  for  case  of  our  friend  the  doctor,  a  worthy 
dimrch,  Dr  MulliMns,  with  some  so-  man  in  many  respects,  but  damaged 
lemnityof  manner,  intimated  he  foimd  by  popular  applause,  and  especiaJly 
it  essential  to  the  efficient  dischai|^  bv  tne  adulation  of  the  lady  portion 
of  his  duty  in  the  pulpit  to  have  a  of  his  fashionable  congregation.  Dr 
tumbler,  with  an  egg  beat  up  in  it,  Mullikins,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
waiting  for  him  in  the  vestry,  just  be-  month,  was  presented  with  as  many 
fore  the  sermon.  Mr  Hobner  thought  pairs  of  slippers  as  would  suffice,  as 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  this,  and  Bydney  Smitn  said,  "for  a  centip^e; ** 
humbly  promised  that  the  ^gg  should  little  scented  notes  were  slipped  into 
be  forthwith  prepared.  But  he  was  the  Bible  he  took  up  into  the  pulpit^ 
disagreeably  taken  aback,  when  the  asking  a  variety  of  abstruse  Questions, 
doctor,  in  a  stOl  more  solemn  manner,  which  wiser  men  than  Dr  Mullikins 
requested  that  one  wine-glassful  of  have  confessed  they  could  not  answer, 
brandy— if  pale,  so  much  the  better —  but  which  Dr  Midlikins  never  failed 
should  be  mixed  up  with  the  egg,  and  to  solve,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
just  a  drop  of  water  added,  to  reduce  with  indomitable  confidence;  copies 
the  strengtL  Poor  Mr  Hobner  beine  of  verses,  enclosed  in  silver  cream-jugs, 
a  teetotaller,  partly  on  principle,  and  found  their  way  down  his  area-steps 
partly  from  motives  of  economy,  was  with  a  frequency  perfectly  maddening 
dreadfully  staggered  at  this  proposi-  to  the  fat  page  who  had  charge  of  the 
tion.  His  veneration  for  the  doctor  plate,  and  saw  his  labours  in  cleaning 
went  down  fifty  per  cent  Neverthe-  it  st^uiily  increasing  month  by  month ; 
less,  he  forced  himself  to  carry  out  finally,  in  all  the  social  gatherings  of 
his  wishes,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  congregation,  whether  at  snus;  din- 
a  neighbouring  farmer^s  wife,  the  con-  ner-party,  or  musical  soiree,  or  theolo- 
coction  was  duly  prepared,  and  placed  gical  s^ce,  the  doctor's  presence  pro- 
ready  in  the  vestry,  alongside  of  a  duced  an  obsequious  agitation  around 
black  bottle  fiill  of  rain-water,  from  him,  just  as.  when  a  stone  is  flung 
which  the  curate  sometimes  took  a  into  a  placid  lake,  innumerable  circlets 
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dimple  round  the  spot  wheie  it  strikes  doctor  had  destroyed  easily  enoui^ 

the  water.  and  in  his  best  style,  but  it  was  a 

'When  a  man  is  exposed  to  an  or-  harder  matter  to  build  up.    This  is 

deal  of  this  intoxicating  description,  not  an  uncommon  mistake  of  a  po- 

it  very  often  happens  that  he  does  a  puUu:  preacher;  to  startle  his  audience 

variety  of  foolish  things,  which  his  Dy  ureing,  with  profound  emphaas, 

calmer  judgment  would  have  heartily  everything  latitudunarians  or  sceptics 

condemned    Thus,  in  the  department  can  advance  against  some  theory  he 

of  preaching.  Dr  Mullikin&  generally  himself  holds,  and.  having  created  no 

trusting  for  his  matter  to  the  inspira-  little  excitement,  then  attempt  to  undo 

tion  of  the  moment,  found  that,  in  all  he  has  been  arduously  weaving 

order  to  be  effective,  he  must  rouse  together.     But  this  is^  as  we  have 

himself  to  a  state  of  excitement;  and  shown,  a  dangerous  thmg  for  an  ex- 

this  process  being  sometimes  no  very  tempore  preaoier  to  try  his  hand  at. 

easy  matter,  he  was  obliged  to  have  The  doctor  laboured  to  remove  the  un- 

recourse  to  artificial  stimulants,  to  fortunate  impression  left  by  the  first 

quicken  the  pulsations  of  his  heart,  part  of  his  sermon  without  much  sue- 

and  set  the  machine,  as  it  were,  in  cess,  and  then  passed  to  the  applica- 

motion.  He  generally  managed,  thanks  tion  of  his  text,  the  duty  of  crushing 

to  this  fillip  to  his  system,  to  work  religious  error  wherever  or  whenever 

himself  up  to  the  mark,  however  fa-  discovered,  "  by  stem  force  of  faithful 

tigued  or  depressed   he  might  feeL  denunciation,  or  by  the  gentle  and  even 

Then  another  evil  occurred:  thoughts  stealthy  influence  of  indirect  insinua- 

began  to  flash  through  his  mind  rapidly  tion." 

enough,  but  they  were  often  queer,  #           ♦           ♦           ♦           ♦ 

eccentric  notions,  which,  had  they  oo-  '  Meantime,  poor  Mr  Hobner  be- 

currei  to  him  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  gan  to  get  into  a  fri^tful  state  of 

he  would  have  blown  away  as  mere  mind.     It  was  a  charity  sermon,  as 

troublesome  dust    Familiar  expres-  we  have  said,  on  behalf  of  the  local 

sions,  grotesque  epithets,  irreverent  branch  of  the  Rentworth  Blue-coat 

handling  of  Scripture  truths  or  Saip-  School    There  sat  twenty  small  boys, 

ture  facts;  such  were  some  of  the  ob-  in  the  hideous  and  oppressive  liveiy 

jectionable  features  of  Dr  Mullikins'  peculiar  to  such  foundations,  on  a 

extempore  addresses.    Even  his  most  bench  right  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 

ardent  admirers  opened   their   eyes  ready  to  wake  up  and  burst  mto  a 

rather  wide  at  his  occasional  indiso^  hymn  appropriate  to  the  occasion  as 

tions  in  the  pulpit  soon  as  the  doctor  had  finished  his 

'  On  the  present  occasion,  Dr  Mulli-  oratorical  exertions  on  their  behal£ 

kins  took  up  the  subject  of  Jael  and  Yet  the  doctor  had  never  onoe  alluded 

Sisera.    His  object  was,  in  the  first  to  the  subject,  and  was  floundering  in 

place,  to  prove  that  JaeFs  conduct  was  a  whirlpool  of  metaphorical  incohe- 

not  only  lustifiable,  but  praiseworthy;  rence,  endeavouring  to  ^t  out  of  it  as 

and«  in  the  second  place,  by  an  easy  soon  as  possible,  and  bring  his  sennon 

application,  to  show  now  manifestly  it  to  an  end.    Moments  were  precious, 

was  the  duty  of  the  sincere  Protestant  Mr  Hobner  was  in  a  cold  perspiration, 

to  exterminate  popish  error,  without  The  interests  of  the  Blue-coat  School 

reference  to  the  temporaiT  suffering  and  were  in  jeopardy.    As  for  sendins  up 

annoyance  we  may  thereoy  inflict  upon  a  note  by  wav  of  reminder  or  anything 

its  victims;  and  notwithstanding  tney  of  that  kind,  he  would  have  as  soon 

may  have  evinced  a  touching  oonfi-  thought  of  interrupting  an  archbishop 

dence  by  yielding  every  attention  to  in  the  delivery  oi  a  cnarse,  by  pre- 

our  arguments,  and  placing  themselves  senting  him  with  a  Manilla  cheroot 

trustingly  in  our  hands.  He  was  utterly  discomfited.    Mean- 

'  The  first  part  of  the  sermon  was  a  time,  however,  another  person  was  not 

little  impaired  by  the  doctor's  paintine  unooservant  of  the  doctors  omission 

so  vigorously  the  difficulties  we  fed  to  toudi  upon  the  claims  of  the  charitr- 

in  applauding  Jael's  conduct,  that  he  boys.    This  was  the  senior  churon- 

fatally  prepossessed  his  hearers'  minds  warden,  a  large  fine- looking  old  man, 

against  the  position  he  meant  to  esta-  with  white  hair,  and  an  honest  ooun- 

bhsh;  namely,  that  Jael  wasright  Ilie  tenance,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  old- 
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DEwhioned  class  of  yeomen.  The  senior  **And  especially,  dear  brethren,  the 
churchwarden  haa  to  hold  the  plate  female  children.  These  deserve  at  our 
at  the  door,  and,  being  a  man  of  strong  hands  the  kindliest,  the  dearest,  and. 
sense,  did  not  much  relish  standing  at  if  I  may  so  say,  the  most  parental 
the  door  like  a  stray  beggar,  nobody  sympathies.  Eioys  may,  and  must, 
knowing  for  what  purpose  he  solicited  rougn  it  But  the  heart  sickens  at  the 
contributions.  So,  after  evincing  im-  thought  of  the  gentle  maidens,  sudi 
mense  impatience  for  a  considerable  as  those  I  see  bdfore  me,  tossea  upon 
time;  making  signs  to  the  curate:  the  waves  of  a  friendless  world,  ex- 
winking  with  an  air  of  great  inward  posed  to  the  snares  and  sufferings, 
suffering  to  the  clerk;  eroaning  au-  the  pains  and  penalties,  which  poison 
dibly;  giving  his  whole  body  a  wake  and  torture  all  the  cellular  tissues  of 
which  made  half  the  pews  in  the  modem  society.  Let  not  these  thinss 
vicinity  creak  again,  the  senior  church-  be,  my  brethren !  Teach  these  little 
warden  on  a  sudden  rosa  and  deter-  ones  to  sew  and  knit,  to  bake  and 
mined  to  set  things  to  rights  after  his  brew— av,  to  cook  and  to  nurse  ? 
own  fashion.  He  would  give  the  doc-  Teach  them  to  earn  their  bread  as 
tor*B  memory  a  jog,  come  what  may.  honest,  modest,  decent  young  women, 
So,  producing  the  sUver  salver  he  was  in  whatever  station  of  life  they  may 
about  to  hold  at  the  door,  he  empha-  be  placed.*' 

tically  dropped  into  it  one  shilhng^s  'The  family  pew  was  all  this  time  in 
worth  of  halfpence,  and  then,  delibe-  a  state  of  distracting  merriment  be- 
rotely  opening  the  pew-door,  marched  hind  the  red  silk  curtains.  The  con- 
slowly  aown  the  middle  aisle,  making  mgation  b^an  to  whisper  and  stare. 
the  halfpence,  at  each  step  he  took.  The  countenance  of  the  twenty  charity- 
perform  a  stately,  but  somewhat  noisy  boys  gradually  expanded  into  a  silent 
minuet  on  the  silver  salver  in  his  grin  of  wondering  enjoyment  But 
hand.  At  first  sight  of  this  proceed-  the  doctor,  after  some  allusions  to  the 
ing,  and  hearingthe  measured  rattle  of  religious  deportment  of  education,  now 
the  halfpence,  Dr  Mullikins,  who  was  brought  his  observations  to  an  end, 
half  out  of  his  metaphorical  whirlpool,  and  retired  to  the  vestry-room,  fol- 
with  one  foot  on  shore,  and  one  at  sea,  lowed  by  Hobner  in  a  state  of  acute 
was  not  a  little  agitated.  He  thought  embarrassment  He  dared  not  tell 
it  was  the  benighted  papist,  whom  he  the  doctor  of  his  error,  and  yet  did 
supposed  he  was  addre»smg,  advancing  not  like  his  congregation  to  be  set 
towards  him  in  a  frenzy  of  religious  down  in  the  doctor^  mind  '*as  the 
animosity,  about  to  pelt  him  with  most  irreverent  and  profane  he  had 
pebbles  artfully  provided  beforehand  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  address." 
at  the  neighoouring  beach.  The  These  were  the  precise  words  in  which 
next  moment,  however,  he  detected  Dr  Mullikins  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
what  the  churchwarden  was  carrying,  on  finding  himself  tSte-drtete  with  the 
Then,  like  a  fiash  of  lightning,  the  curate  over  a  mutton-chop  and  a  bot- 
thought,  "  this  was  to  be  a  charity  tie  of  indifferent  wine,  at  the  vicarage 
sermon !  **  burst  upon  hiuL  Ay,  but  with  the  leaky  roof,  on  the  evening  of 
what  for?  He  only  dimly  remem-  the  misadventure  we  have  just  related, 
bered  something  about  a  charity  The  poor  curate  was,  however,  con- 
school.  Now,  the  doctor  was  very  soled  by  the  receipts  at  the  door, 
short-sighted,  and,  gazing  wildly  round  which  exceeded  by  some  pounds — 
the  church,  whom  should  he  catch  thanks  to  the  family  pew  bemg  filled 
sight  of  but  the  twenty  blue-coat  boys,  — ^the  usual  amount  collected  on  such 
sitting  opposite  the  pulpit,  with  their  occasions.  Moreover,  his  heart  was 
lon^  cloth  petticoats  hanging  about  cheered  by  hearing  the  marquis  tell  the 
their  legs.  churchwsu^en,  as  he  slipped  two  or 
*"Aha!"  cried  the  doctor  (to  him-  three  soverei^  into  the  plate,  that 
self);  "to  be  sure  I  How  sharp  I  am !  really  somethmg  must  be  aone  about 
A  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  eirls*  charity-  repairing;  the  windows  and  stopping 
school  All  ri^ht!"  ana  away  went  the  leaks;  and  that,  if  the  parish 
the  doctor,  having  little  time  to  lose,  would  do  their  part  by  the  body  of  the 
urginff  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  succour  church,  he  would  do  his  part  by  the 
the  children  of  the  deserving  poor,  chancel     An   annoimcement   which 
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ezdted  some   hope   in  the  curate's  to  a  single  fictitious  compodtioii  of  any 

mind  of  escaping  from  his  periodical  merit  in  which  the  juris-consult  is  a 

attack  of  rheumatism  next  Christmas,  leading  figure,  unless  it  be  some  im- 

as  the  parish  had  hitherto  steadily  re-  scrupmous  member  of  the  attorney 

fused  a  church-rate  to  repair  the  nave,  brotnerhood;  Indian  ink  of  the  darkest 

on  the  plea,  that  the  chancel  ought  to  sable  being  usually  the  rehicle  of  his 

be  repaired  at  the  same  time.'  portrait    But  with  the  clerical  fra- 

Thls  is  not  fiatteiing  but  very  droll;  temity  it  is  quite  otherwise.    These 

with  enough  o{  vraisemblance  to  mjoke  are  found  everywhere,  a  slutdow  in- 

it  a  good  story,  while  too  fieurcical  for  separably  following  society,  an  acceptr 

truth.    Dr  Mullikins  is  not  painted  in  ed  necessity  in  fiction  as  in  rexd  life, 

rose-colours,  rather  etched  in  with  more  often  accredited  with  virtues  be- 

aquafortis,  and  distorted  by  carica-  yond  humanity,  than  held  up  to  de- 

ture.    The  name,  by  the  transposition  testation  or  ridicule.    This  prevalent 

of  two  letters  only,  becomes  the  vocal  leaning  in  their  favour  we  take  to  be 

representation — Mulliniks — of  an  ex-  a  just  reflection  of  the  actud  estimate 

eel  lent  west-end  clergyman,  who  has  made  of  their  position  and  merits, 

nothing  in  common  with  the  fabulous  and  no  more,  we  feel  pleasure  in  avow- 

MuUikms,  except  the  faculty  of  ex-  ing,  than  the  premises  warrant    As 

temporaneous  preaching.    We  should  for  ourselves,  we  war  against  no  class, 

not  have  cited  these  twin  portraits  of  especially  the   clerical   class,    when 

High  and  Low  Church,  but  that,  in  our  they  'study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  mind* 

capacity  of  literarv  censors,  it  is  our  their  *  own  business.*    We  are  quite 

business  to  note  tne  varying  forms  of  aware  that  up  the  stairs  to  the  oo- 

production  in  the  realm  of  letters,  cupant  of  the  neglected  garret,  no  foot 

from  its  zoological  monarchs,  the  lion  so  regularly  ascends  as  tiiat  of  the 

and  eagle,  whose  prey  is  as  regal  as  incumbent  or  curate  of  the  Church  of 

their  nature,  to  the  smaller  fry  of  Engknd,  and  that  the  type  for  the 

novelists,  who,  pastoral  devotion  of  the  city  mission- 

,  - .,         „      ,      J.  a-        XV  u        .  .  ary  has  to  be  sought  in  the  ranks  of 

Like  small  gnats  and  flies,  as  thick  aa  mist  ^^^  ^      ^     ^he  system  of  CO-pas- 

On  eyening  marshes,  throng  about  the  brow  •^"•••'  v**w»v*i.  ^    aw  ojowut  v.  w-y^^ 

Of  lawyers,  statesmen,  pri€ti  and  theorist. '  torate  which  IS  all  but  universal  m  the 

established  rehgion  of  the  country. 

One  notable  exception  to  this  quota-  and  the  release  of  its  clergy  from  the 

tion  from  the  poet  of  life  we  are  bound  tyranny  of  the  mem&riter  delivery  of 

to   notice— namely,  that  lawyer-life  sermons,  have  issued  in  making  that 

occupies  no  part  of  the  dramatic  or  church  pre-eminent  above  any  ouier  in 

narrative  fiction  of  England,  speaking  the  world  for  house-to-house  visita- 

by  comparison.  With  tne  exception  of  tion.    This  may  not  be  the  first  merit 

a  work  by  Warren,  and  another  by  of  an  evangelical  communion,  but  it  is 

Dickens,  tne  interest  of  which  is  made  a  merit  which  no  consideration  what- 

to  turn  upon  the  practitioners  of  that  ever  shall  induce  us  to  conceal  or  dis- 

noble  profession,  we  can  scarcely  point  parage. 
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MEMORIALS  OP  THE  JOLLY  DOGS. 

EDITBD  BT  rBABCIS  MBTBICK,  ESQVIBB. 


A  JEW  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 
THE  MIDDLE. 

Wabd,  after  Vernon  had  left  him,  Gironde,  some  twenty  miles  firom  Bor- 

went  wi^  his  wife  and  Bibeyrac  to  deaux.    It  had  been  Bibeyrac  who 

the  south  of  France.  He  tookacoun-  had  sngsested  this  mova    He  was  a 

try-house,  the  Oh&teau  Baoul,  in  the  native  ^the  neighbourhood,  and  ooold 
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expatiate  on  its  attractiona  Installed  frequent  but  always  secret  expedi- 
in  the  ch&teau.  Ward,  who  was  stUl  tions  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
very  young,  was  enchanted  with  the  Chateau  BaouL  He  was  studying 
novelty  of  nis  situation,  as  a  man  set-  his  opportimities. 
tied  in  life,  and  the  nusband  of  so  He  soon  found  that  the  cor^  of  Yil- 
beautiful  a  woman  as  KacheL  He  leneuve  Haoul,  in  whose  parish  the 
was,  moreoYer,  rather  a  magnate  in  chateau  stood,  was  a  frequent  guest  oif 
the  coimtry,  for  an  Englishman  in  his  the  Wards^  and  this  man*s  character 
position  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  and  disposition,  which  he  quickly  di- 
considered  there.  Mrs  Ward  nad  yined,  suggested  to  him  a  truly  diabo> 
written  to  her  unde.  No  answer  was  lical  scheme.  The  success  of  it,  in- 
returned  to  her  letter ;  but  Ward  deed,  materially  depended  on  the  cha- 
received  a  tissue  of  imprecations  and  raoter  of  Mrs  Ward;  but  her,  Levi 
threats  from  Levi  He  only  laughed  knew  far  better  than  she  did  herself, 
at  such  impotent  rage.  and  in  all  probability  her  tempera- 
He  little  knew  whom  he  had  to  deal  ment  it  was  which  nrst  led  him  to 
with.  The  love  of  Levi  for  his  cousin  turn  his  attention  to  the  priest 
had  been  a  master-passion ;  a  thirst  The  plot,  however,  as  conceived  by 
for  ven^oance  had  succeeded  to  it,  and  Levi,  did  not  originalW,  diabolical  as 
that  tmrst  in  its  turn  became  a  mas-  it  was,  aim  at  the  full  amount  of 
ter-passion,  and  to  satisfy  it  seems  to  atrocity  which  eventually  flowed  from 
bave  been  thenceforth  the  sole  aim  it — could  not  have  aimed  at  it;  for 
and  hope  of  his  life.  not  even  the  malignancy  of  that  most 
It  appeared  by  his  own  subsequent  malignant  heart  could  have  hoped 
confession,  that  as  soon  as  he  became  that  circumstances  would  have  con- 
aware  whither  Ward  and  his  wife  had  spired  as  they  did  to  carry  out  the 
ietire<]^  he  urged  his  uncle  to  follow  revenge  he  sought  Keen  as  the  de- 
tbem  into  France,  but  that  the  old  sire  of  vengeance  had  made  his  facul- 
man  had  declined  to  do  so,  and  had  ties,  he  could  scarcely  have  foreseen 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  after  the  train  of  events  which  followed; 
all,  worse  things  might  have  happened  and  well  as  he  knew  his  cousin,  he 
than  a  marriage  so  honourable  for  his  could  not  have  believed  her  so  capable 
niece,  and  through  which,  if  they  only  of  the  worst  as  in  the  end  she  proved 
played  their  game  well,  the  English-  herself  to  be. 
man's  whole  fortune  would  ultimately  I  now  go  on  to  quote  from  the  spe- 
find  its  way  into  their  hands.  Upon  cial  correspondence  of  the  *  Grazette 
this  a  new  light  broke  suddenly  upon  des  Tribunaux.'  The  writer,  from 
Levi:  he  suspected^  as  Vernon  nad  what  of  his  style  is  visible  in  his  re- 
done, that  the  old  Jew  had  all  along  port,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
guessed  how  matters  stood,  and  had  native  of  southern  France.  I  shall 
connived  at  them:  he  was  convinced  And  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to 
that  he  had  been  not  only  betrayed,  mi^  some  remarks  of  my  own.  The 
but  befooled:  and  once  this  flashed  report  is  headed  and  b^ns  as  fol- 
Qpon  him,  tne  old  man's  fate  was  lows:—* 
sealed.     He  died— poisoned  by  his  Ajbsizb  Court  op  the  Gikondb. 

^lut^o  misgivings  arose  in  the  mind  Presidency  op  M.  Fonsec. 

of  any  one  as  to  the  cause  of  his  deatL  Audience  of  bth  October, 

He  was  a  very  old  man;  Levi  had  Affair  of   the  Englishman  Ward 

assiduously  attended  him  in  his  last  and  Madame  Ward.    Accusation  of 

illness;  they  had  been  always  on  the  poisoning.     Exciting  details.     Inci- 

best  terms.    The  flist  victim  of  his  dents. 

vengeance  Levi  thus  struck  down  with  This  affair,  which  has  created  so 
impunity. 

His  uncle  disposed  ofl  Levi  sold  *  Mr  PoynU,  if  he  bftrl  himself  revised  his 

their  house,  converted  all  his  effects  translations  from  the  report,  would  in  all 

into  hard  cash,  and  left  Hamburgh  probability  have  occasionally  altered  his  ren- 

for   ever.      Shortly  afterward£L  iTmTtu;:.Si^o?SJ^^y*;^S^^^^^^^^ 

took  up  be    abode    m    an   obscure  interrentioo/ I  leave  his  test  as  it  itanus. 

street  in  Bordeaux,  whence  he  made  ~F.  M. 
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much  curiosity,  not  only  in  the  dis-  MM.   Dupont    and   Crouzat    are 

trict  which  formed  the  scene  of  the  seated  on  the  bench  of  the  defenoa 

drama,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  M.  Crespo,  Procureur  du  Boi,  occupies 

France,  and  even  in  distant  countries,  his  place  as  public  prosecutor, 

came  on  for  trial  last  Tuesday  at  Bor-  On  a  table  in  the  hemicycle  are 

deaux.  At  one  o'clock,  amidst  a  great  deposited  a  great  number  of  articles 

movement  of  interest  on  the  put  of  intended  to  be  referred  to  in  the  plead- 

the  audience,  the  accused  are  intro-  ings.    There  are  sealed  iars,  in  which 

duced.  are  parts  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 

M.  Ward  is  a  tall  young  man,  ro-  phials  containing  liquids  which  have 
bust  and  well-built  His  expression  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  men  of 
is  of  the  mild  character  which  fre-  skill,  tiles  on  which  traces  of  arsenic 
quently  accompanies  great  crimes ;  but  have  been  found,  the  registers  of  dru£- 
occasionallv  a  ferocious  glance  lights  gists,  a  box  containing  poisonous  sun- 
up his  som  ore  coimtenance.  He.  how-  stances — ^finally,  several  papers.  All 
ever,  possesses  in  general  the  British  of  these  articles  appear  to  excite  the 
phle£m:i  of  his  countrymen,  and  seems  lively  curiosity  of  the  jury  and  the 
but  little  affected  by  the  gravity  of  audience. 

his  situation.    He  is  dressed  entu*ely  The  usual  questions  as  to  the  names, 

in  black.     A  diamond  of  immense  ages,  and  birthplaces  of  the  prisoners 

value  glitters  on  his  finger.  His  mouth,  are  answered  bv  them  respectively  as 

which  wears  a  smile  almost  disdain-  follows: — *  Rachel  Solomon  or  Ward, 

ful,  betrays  a  sort  of  sensuality;  his  twenty-one  years  of  age,  bom  in  Ham- 

e^rea,  large  and  hauchty,  are  fringed  burgh.*      'Marmaduke  Talbot  Ward, 

with  long  lashes,  and  shaded  by  well-  twenty-two  vears  of  age,  proprietor, 

arched  eyebrows ;   his  forehead  de-  bom  in  London.' 

notes  considerable  intellectual  power;  I  may  here  remark,  that,  according 

his  hair  is  abundant,  and  divided  by  to  Vernon,  Mrs  Ward  was  certainly 

a  line  which  extends  over  the  back  of  at  least  a  couple  of  years  older  than 

his  head.    He  is  habited  as  a  gentU-  she  stated.    The  report  goes  on — 

mann— black  frock-coat,  black  panta-  Then,  the  jury  having  been  sworn, 

loons,  black  waistcoat,  black  cravat,  and  the  public  having  been  warned 

with  a  bow;  the  collar  of  his  shirt  is  not  to  manifest  any  expression  of  ap- 

stiff  and  erect.    He  inclines  his  head  probation  or  censure,  the   derk  of 

ffravely  to  the  court,  takes  his  wife's  court  (greffier)  reads  the  'acte'  of 

nand,  and  seats  himself  coldly  beside  accusation.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  fol- 

her.  lowing  terms: — 

Madame  Ward  is  a  Jewess  of  ra-  On  the  25th  July  last  about  seven 
vishing  beauty.  Her  eyes  are  of  a  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Marie  Dehusac 
brilliancy  almost  dazzling;  her  teeth  or  Pruneau,  widow,  the  servant  of  the 
are  regular,  and  white  as  pearls;  her  Sieur  Toutain,  cur^  of  Yilleneuve 
nose  and  chin  are  exquisitely  formed;  Baoul,  died  at  her  master^s  house, 
her  whole  appearance  is  highly  dis-  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  during 
tinguished.  A  melancholy  smile  plays  which  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
over  her  vermilion  lips  as  she  suffers  were  exhibited.  Her  relations,  hav- 
Ward  to  take  her  hand.  She  almost  ing  conceived  the  gravest  suspidonB 
instantly  withdraws  it  again,  uttering  against  M.  and  Madame  Ward,  de- 
an audible  sigh,  and  removing  further  nounced  them  on  the  1st  August  to 
from  him.  (Stronc  emotion  among  the  the  Procureur  du  Roi  at  Bordeaux, 
audience.)  The  half-mouming  dress  and  demanded  justice, 
which  she  wears  becomes  her  per-  In  consequence  of  this,  proceedings 
fectly  —  a  mantelet  of  black  satin,  were  instituted,  and  the  next  day  the 
trimmed  with  ermine,  envelops  her  proper  magistrates  presented  tnem- 
figure,  without  altogether  concealing  selves  at  VmeneuveRaoul,  and  caused 
its  undulating  symmetry:  a  crape  bon-  the  body  to  be  disinterred.  A  powi 
net,  the  lace  veil  of  whicn  is  only  par-  mortem  examination  was  then  per- 
titJly  lowered,  allows  her  lovely  coun-  formed,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
tenance  to  be  half-visible  to  those  of  medical  practitioners  who  conducted 
the  spectators  who  eigoy  a  favourable  it  testified  that  the  woman  Pnineaa 
position.  had  died  of  congestive  inflammation 
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of  the  brein,  and  of  a  most  inteiuse  his  natire  conntiy,  the  humid  sky  of 

^astro-enteritis;  while  they  reserved  which,  pale  as  it  is.  seems  frequently 

It  for  the  skill  of  chemists  to  deter-  to  surpass  a  tropical  sun  in  its  power 

mine  whether  the  divers  inflamma-  of  producing  the  development  of  the 

tions  observed  by  them  on  the  mem-  most  odious  passions,  this  Englishman, 

branes  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  in-  young  as  he  is,  has  for  years  been 

testines  were  spontaneous,  or  whether,  wanoering  through  the  various  coun- 

on  the  contrary,  they  had  proceedea  tries  of  Europe,  apoarently  with  no 

from  some  foreign  cause.    And  they  other  object  than  to  leave  everywhere 

consequently  made  a  collection  of  the  the  trace  of  his  depravity, 
organs  and  the  liquids  found  in  them.       And  then  the  document  goes  on  to 

in  order  that  these  might  subsequently  give  a  pretended  history  of  poor  Ward 

be  subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  mm  his  boyhood  upwards.     I  shall 

This    analysis   was   intrusted   to  not  present  it     The  whole  was  a 

MM.  Orfila  of  Paris  and  Malfilfttre  of  tissue  of  falsehoods,  not  indeed  in- 

Bordeauz;  and  these  men  of  skilly  as  vented  by  the  French   official,  but 

the  result  of  numerous  and  oonscien-  accepted  and  reproduced  by  him  as 

tious  experiments,  have  coincided  in  true,  on  no  otiier  evidence  than  was 

declaring— 1.  That  Marie  Pruneau  or  contained  in  certain  secret   denun- 

Dehusac  died  from  being  poisoned  by  ciations.    Whence  they  had  proceeded 

an  arsenical  preparation;  2.  that  it  is  will  at  once  be  guessed;  but  to  this 

extremely  probable,  that  from  the  day  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  afterwards 

on  which  the  first  symptoms  showed  nave  to  return, 
themselves,  up  to  the  moment  of  her       As  to  Mrs  Ward,  continued  the 

death,  the  administration  of  the  poi-  'acte'  of  accusation — I  purposely  ab- 

Bonous  substance  was  repeated  and  stain  from  calling  it  an  inoictment — 

continuous.  her  conduct  also  has  been  of  a  kind 

The   woman   Pruneau  died   poi-  that  cannot  be  described  in  terms  too 

soned.     On  this  point  there  is  no  severe.    Not  to  mention  the  fact  that 

doubt :    no  uncertainty  is   possible,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  carried  off 

Therefore  her  death  was  the  result  by  this  disreputable  Englishman  from 

either  of  suicide  or  of  a  crime.  the  house  of  a  veneraole  man,  her 

Here  the  *acte*  of  accusation,  as  re-  uncle,  whose  heart  she  broke  by  that 
ported  in  the  journal  before  me,  goes  unworthy  act— not  to  say  that  her  at- 
on  at  considerable  lengthy  though  tachment  to  such  a  person  as  Ward  is 
rather  needlessly  in  my  opimon,  to  set  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  to  make 
aside  the  supposition  that  the  poor  her  moralitv  suspected — ^her  conduct, 
woman  had  poisoned  herself.  The  ever  since  she  came  to  this  neighbour- 
document  then  proceeds  thus:  hood,  has  been  characterised  by  a  de- 

Therefore,  no  suicide  having  been  gree  of  levity  which  has  rendered  her 
committed,  there  remains— a  crime,  a  scandal  and  a  by-word.  Of  great 
And  that  crime  can  be  imputed  onfy  natural  charms,  she  unfortunately  had 
to  those  who  had  a  motive  to  commit  nothing  beautiful  about  her  but  the 
it — who  might  be  touched  in  their  exterior;  and  of  considerable  natural 
honour  by  Marie's  indiscretion— who  ability,  she  employed  that  ability  only 
were  beside  her  from  the  time  she  was  for  nefarious  ends.  Her  ardent  pas- 
first  attacked  till  the  moment  of  her  sions  made  her  attempt  to  throw  the 
breathing  her  last  sigh — ^who  prepared  spell  of  her  fascinations  on  all  who  ap- 
for  her  and  presented  to  her  tne  meats  preached  her,  and  amongst  others  on 
and  potions  m  which  she  ate  and  drank  the  cur^  of  Yilleneuve  Ri^uL  On  this 
a  slow,  progressive,  and  cruel  death —  worthy  servant  of  our  holy  relig[ion  she 
who,  in  short,  had  in  their  hands  the  endeavoured,  though  of  course  in  vain, 
materials  for  the  misdeed.  Now,  to  exercise  her  infamous  arts  of  seduc- 
thoee  persons  are  M.  Ward,  the  io-  tion.  That  pious  and  respectable  man, 
reicner,  living  in  the  ChAteau  Eaoul,  however,  fortified  bv  the  pure  mora- 
ana  Mrs  Wud,  his  wife  and  his  ac-  litv  of  tne  gospel,  filled  with  a  sense 
complice.  of  his  duty  to  the  uhurch,  and  strength- 

As  to  M.  Ward,  his  antecedents  are  ened  in  his  virtue  bjr  the  voice  of  his 

deplorable.  Compelled,  in  consequence  own  conscience,  nobly  resisted  her  in- 

of  his  infamous  conduct,  to  flee  from  sidious  wiles. 

Vol.  XXV.  2  m 
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KeFertheLasB,  the  frequency  of  M^  tomb^  and  in  her  own  oonscience.   But 

dama  Ward'a  visit  to  the  parsonage  the  verv  next  day,  Marie  Pruneau  waa 

excited  the  suapiciouB  of  the  cur^s  ser-  taken  ill. 

rant.  Unhappily  for  Marie  Pruneau,  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  Marie 
she  did  not  aisgmse  those  suspicions,  had  formed  suspicions  as  to  the  mo- 
Uniust  as  they  certainly  were,  so  far  tives  of  Madame  Ward's  too  frequent 
at  least  as  regarded  her  master,  there  visits  to  the  parsonage — visits  far  too 
was  but  too  much  apparent  foundation  frequent  to  oe  accounted  for  by  the 
for  them  in  the  con(fuct  and  character  alleged  motive  of  them — ^namely,  that 
of  Madame  Ward.  At  all  events  they  her  conversion  from  Judaism,  which 
thus  aoquired  a  colour  of  likelihood,  had  been  happily  effected  by  the  pious 
and  seemed  calculated  to  be  believed  and  well-directed  zeal  of  the  cur^ 
if  repeated.  Now  it  chanced  that,  upon  might  be  followed  up  by  her  complete 
a  slight  disagreement  between  Marie  establishment  and  confirmation  in  the 
and  the  cure,  the  indiscreet  woman  Christian  faith;  it  is  demonstrated 
forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  say,  *Take  that  those  suspicions  had  been  but 
care.  Monsieur  le  Cur^ !  I  know  some-  too  naturally  excited  by  the  general 
thing !  and  I  could  speak  it  if  I  chose ! '  character  and  conduct  of  the  lady :  it 
Upon  which,  the  curd,  as  was  natural,  is  demonstrated  that  the  honour  of 
having  pressed  her  to  say  what  she  M.  and  Madame  Ward  was  thus  in  a 
knew,  'what  I  knowT  cried  she,  *I  measure  dependent  on  the  discretion 
know  that  if  your  Madame  Ward  of  a  servant,  who  by  one  word  could 
comes  here,  it  is  not  to  confess  sins  but  injure  both  in  the  most  painful  man- 
to  commit  them  !*  ner  and  degree:  it  is  demonstrated 

Horrified  at  this  insinuation,  the  that  one  resource^  and  only  one,  pre* 

eurd  flew  straight  to  Madame  Ward,  sented  itself  as  ofiering  complete  secu- 

and  told  her  of  the  unworthy  suspi-  rity  from  the  evil  reports  they  so  much 

dona  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  his  dreaded.     The  destruction  of  Marie 

•ervani    Madame  Ward  was,  it  ap-  Pruneau  was  that  resource;  the  inte- 

peais,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  intelu-  rest  of  the  accused  demanded  that  she 

genoe.    'Go  and  pacify  your  servant,*  should  die:  and  her  death  accordingly 

aaid  she  to  M.  ToutauL  *and  in  less  was  quick^  effected, 
than  an  hour  I  will  follow  you.    A       As  nas  been  said,  the  day  after  the 

little  money  promptly  bestowed  on  her  visit  of  the  Wards  to  the  parsonage, 

will  secure  ner  silence.'     And  then  Marie  was  taken  iU.    She,  who  had 

she  added  these  remarkable  words,  previously  been  in  robust  health,  was 

'Leave  it  to  me;  I  will  prevent  her  seized  with   violent   vomitings,  the 

from  gossiping.'  cause  of  which  she  could  not  explain. 

The  worthy  curd  returned  to  his  These  vomitings  returned  with  in- 
house,  and  it  is  probable  that  Madame  creased  violence  on  the  morrow;  and 
Ward  immediately  acquainted  her  during  the  five  following  davs  they 
husband  with  the  danger  which  threat-  oonviused  her  at  intervals  of  a  few 
ened  his  honour.  Wnat  the  effect  of  minutes  only.  Finally,  after  having  ex- 
such  a  disclosure  must  have  been  on  a  hibited  these  symptoms  in  a  way  wmch, 
man  like  Ward,  it  is  unnecessary  to  so  to  speak,  was  without  intermission, 
say.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  on  the  25th  July,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
that  he  and  his  wife  at  once  resolved  the  evening,  Marie  Pruneau  expired, 
that,  cost  what  it  might,  Marie  Pru-  During  tm  that  time  Madame  Ward 
neau  should,  to  use  the  words  of  was  constantly  coming  and  goins  about 
Madame  Ward,  *be  prevented  from  her  victim,  and  in  those  visits  uie  was 
gossipinff.'  What  is  certain  is,  that  invariably  accompanied  by  her  hua- 
scarcely  nad  the  curd  r^M^ed  the  par-  band.  They  had  pretended  to  receivi 
sonage  when  M.  and  Madame  Ward  the  first  intelligence  of  Marie's  illness 
i^pcttred  there  in  their  carriage.  with  as  much  sorrow  as  surprise;  alter 

M.  Ward  then  engaged  the  atten-  that,  affecting  to  play  the  great  lord 

tion  of  M.  Toutain,  while  Madame  and  ladv,  and  to  be  solicitous  about 

Ward  had  an  interview  with  Marie,  to  her  health,  they  were  ever  returning 

whom  she  made  a  present  of  some  to  the  parsonage.    What  hands,  then, 

money.    What  more  idie  did  cannot  duringtheoourseofthatshortana  cruel 


now  be  known;  the  secret  is  in  the    malady,  poured  out  each  day  the  poison 
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which  killed  the  sufferer!   It  could  be  bottle  in  Ward^s  pottMion  was  geued 
no  other  hands  than  those  of  the  indi-  \ff  the  magistitites,  it  was  found  to 
yiduals  who  alone  had  an  object  in  contain,  instead   <k  ten,   only  five 
getting  rid  of  her,  and  who  alone  were  ounces.   Therefore,  allowing  even  that 
continually  about  her,  up  to  her  last  he  had  used  so  much  as  cme  ounce  for 
moments.    But  it  is  established  by  the  purpose  of  killing  rats,  four  ounces 
the  depositions^  that,  during  that  time,  have  disappeared  without  being  ac- 
no  one  was  with  Marie  I^neau  ex-  counted  for:  and  it  was  during  the 
cept  Madame  Ward;  the  girl  Chalant,  illness  of  Marie  that  this  disappear- 
her  maid;  M  Ward,  and  the  Ablx^  ance  took  pkca   Thus  the  culpability 
Toutain.    All  the  iniusions  and  the  of  both  the  accused  is  completely  esta- 
other  medicines  which  she  took  were  blished.    United  to  each  other  origi- 
prepared  at  M.  Ward's  house,  gene-  nally  by  a  disgraceful  proceeding,  they 
rally  by  Madame  Ward  herself,  whence  ultimately  became  united  by  the  bond 
the^  were  carried  to  the  parsonage,  of  a  common  crimen    For  crime  is  the 
which  is  not  far  distant  from  the  chi-  necessary  consequence  of  vice.    Yet, 
teau,  by  Louise  Chalant  OntheTues-  jealousof  their  honour,  and,  indeed,  as 
day,  more  particularly,  on  which  day  often  happens,  onlv  the  mxxt  jealous 
the  Yomitings  were  especially  violent,  of  it  the  less  it  really  existed,  and  me- 
Marie  Pruneau  partook  of  some  white  naced  with  having  that  honour,  such 
soup,  prepared  partlv   b^  Madame  as  it  wa&  compromised  by  the  indis- 
Ward,  ana  salted  by  her.  if  rather  it  cretion  or  an  old  woman,  they  did  not 
should  not  be  said  i>owaered  by  her  hesitate  to  remove  the  danser  bv  sa- 
with  what  she  pretended  was  salt,  crificing  her,  merdlessly,  and  without 
And  the  following  day,  when  the  vo-  remorse.    Signal  reparation  there  is 
mitings  were  not  leas  severe,  Marie  due  to  society,  and  to  a  family  wiio 
had  drank  some  white  wine,  with  what  demand  justice, 
looked  likcL  but  in  all  probability  was  Consequently.  Marmaduke  Talbot 
not,  pounaed  white  sugar  in  it.  the  Ward^  and  Racnel  Solomon  or  Ward, 
wine  naving  been  brought  by  M.  Ward,  his  wife,  are  accused  of  having,  from 
and  the  sugar^  or  whatever  it  was,  the  20th  to  the  S6th  July,  at  the  chief 
having  been  mixed  with  it  by  his  wife,  ^ace  of  ^e  commune  of  Villeneuve 
And  on  the  day  after  that,  when  the  Baoul.  together  and  in  concert,  at- 
vomitings  if  possible  increased  in  vio-  tackea  the  life  d  Marie  Dehusac, 
lence,  it  was  Madame  Ward  who  alone  widow  Pruneau,  by  the  effect  of  sub- 
took  care  of  the  patient   It  was  there-  stances  which  may  cause  death  more 
fore  the  accused  who  from  day  to  day  or  less  immediately.    Or  that  at  leasl^ 
administered  the  poison,  watched  the  the  said  Murmaduke  Talbot  Ward,  has 
progress  of  its  effects,  and  augmented  rendered  himself  ^Ity  of  being  an 
the  dose  according  to  their  impatience,  accessory  to  the  said  cnme,  by  having 
After  having  together  conceived  the  furnished  the  substances  or  the  means 
idea  of  the  crime,  the  one  and  the  which  served  to  commit  the  deed,  and 
other  co-operated  in  accomplidiing  it  of  having  knowingly  aided  and  abet- 
For  it  was  M.  Ward  who  had  procimd  ted  the  author  of  the  deed,  by  acts 
the  arsenia  which  contemplated  or  facilitated  it,  or 
Whence  had  he  procured  it  1    The  by  which  it  was  consummated,  whidi 
investigations  of  justice  have  revealed  crimes  are  provided  against  by  the  ar- 
the  fact  that,  about  ten  davs  previ-  tides  901,  302,  00,  of  the  penal  code, 
ously.  M.  Ward,  being  in  coraeaux.  The 'acte'ofaccusationnavinff  been 
had  bought  a  oottle  containing  as  read,  the  crier  proceeds  to  call  over 
much  as  ten  ounces  of  arsenic,  under  the  names  of  the  witnesses;  they  are 
pretence  of  wishiDS  to  kill  rats.    But  fifty-six  in  number  for  the  prosecu- 
a  great  lord  or  English  gentleman  does  tion,  and  twenty-two  for  the  defence, 
not  kill  rats.    What  was  his  real  mo-  They  retire  to  their  chamber.  The  Pro- 
tive  f    It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  eureur  du  Boi  n\oves  that  the  debates 
he  meditated  another,  perhaps  a  greater  be  opened   The  President  proceeds  to 
crime.    On  that  point,  however,  jus-  the  interrogatoire'  of  the  accused, 
tice  having  no  direct  j)roof,  prefers  to  But,  bef<»«  continuing  the  report  of 
be  silent    But  Mane  Pruneau  was  the  trial,  I  return  for  a  moment,  as  I 
poisoned  with  arsenic;  and  when  the  sakl  I  should,  to  that  part  of  the  'acte' 
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Just  dtedy  which  nktes  to  the  ante-  secutor  to  prove  the  allegations  he  had 
cedents  of  Ward.  Now.  to  take  the  set  forth  ?  Or  did  he  ever  intend  to 
general  case,  that  a  public  prosecutor  prove  them  at  all  ?  In  the  latter  case, 
should  be  entitled  to  put  forth  state-  and  if  he  had  never  intended  to  prove 
ments  such  as  were  put  forth  here,  is  them,  the  license  idlowed  him  or  stat- 
a  feature  in  the  crimmal  jurisprudence  ing  tnem,  and  insisting  on  them  in  his 
of  France  which  must  ever  shock  those  '  acte  *  of  accusation,  is  almost  past  be- 
aocustomed  to  the  equitable  admini-  lief;  while,  if  he  did  propose  to  prove 
stration  of  criminal  law  which  happily  theuL  he  could  only  nave  done  so  by 
is  so  firmly  established  in  this  coun-  Wara*s  own  admissions,  for  none  of 
try.  That,  for  instance,  when  a  man  the  witnesses  cited  had  ever  even 
is  accused  of  theft,  it  should  be  al-  heard  of  him  previous  to  his  arrival 
lowed  to  stigmatise  him  as  a  bad  son  in  the  Gironde.  Ward,  as  will  pre- 
or  an  unfaitnful  husband,  or  that,  as  sently  be  seen,  was  indeed  taxed  wiUi 
actually  happened  in  the  case  of  Ward,  them,  and  called  upon  to  admit  or 
when  he  is  odled  on  to  answer  a  spe-  deny  the  accusation.  And  then  came 
dal  charf^  of  murder,  he  should  mid  for  him  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
himself  m  the  first  place  exposed  to  public  prosecutor,  according  to  the 
a  general  charge  of  licentiousness,  to  French  system,  succeeds  in  placing  the 
support  which,  moreover,  his  whole  prisoner.  Every  prisoner  is  subjected, 
life  may  be  raked  up,  so  that  at  the  m  open  court,  before  the  jury,  and  at 
age  of  threescore  and  ten,  it  may  be,  the  outset  of  the  proceecungs,  to  the 
he  shall  have  all  the  delinquencies  of  '  interro^toire'  I  have  mentioned 
his  youth,  nay,  if  he  have  been  guilty  above.  I)oes  he  admit  the  accusa- 
of  no  delinquencies,  all  the  mere  im-  tions?  Then  is  he  condemned  out  of 
moralities  of  it,  broiu^ht  in  array  hisownmoutL  Does  he  deny  them? 
against  him,  with  the  effect,  as  it  had  Then  is  he  to  be  suspected  of  false- 
l]«en  with  the  intention,  of  prejudicing  hood— of  the  falsehood  natural  in  such 
a  jury  against  him,  is  to  an  English-  a  case.  Mark,  too,  that,  if  he  meets 
man  a  truly  monstrous  abuse  of  power,  the  charges  with  a  denial,  he  is  sub- 
and  a  total  perversion  of  the  first  jected  to  a  minute  and  ingenious  cross- 
principles  on  which  justice  is  founded,  examination— asked  how  he  explains 
Everjr  man  is  to  be  presumed  inno-  this  and  that — why  he  did  this  and 
cent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,' say  we :  that — whence  this  and  that  came 
*  Every  man  wno  is  brought  to  trial,*  about  —  in  short,  as  I  said  before, 
say  the  French, '  is  to  m  presumed  the  legal  presumption,  according  to 


Satoire,'  as  it  is  called.    And  not  to  cused,  proceeding  on  the  presumption 

well  upon  the  genertd  case,  let  us  see  of  his  guilt,  and  conducted  with  a  view 

how  the  matter  stood  in  tne  case  of  to  bring  him  into  implicating  himself, 

my  poor  friend.  or  contradicting  himself,  or  exposins 

ifow,  as  I  have  already  said^  there  himself  to  the  mference  of  falsehood, 

was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  or  if  he  says  what  is  contradicted  by  the 

anything  like  it  for  anj  one  of  the  subsequent  evidence,  or  even,  indeed, 

charges  affecting  ms  previous  moralitv.  if  he  says  nothing  at  aJl,  is  actually 

The  public  prosecutor,  it  afterwards  conducted  by  the  presiding  judge !  In 

appeared,  had  been  iniormed  of  them  a  French  criminal  trial,  the  reading  of 

by  letters  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  'acte'  of  accusation,  detailing,  per- 

written,  the  nominal  authors   said,  haps,  the  whole  previous  life  of  the 

upon  hearing  of  Ward's  crime,  ana  prisoner,  or  what  it  is  pretended  his 

with  a  view  to  enlighten  justice  as  to  life  has  been,  is  immediately  followed 

his  real  character.     But  not   even  by  an  encounter  between  the  prisoner 

Fkench  jurisprudence  would,  I  should  and  the  judge,  in  which,  at  best,  and 

suppose,  permit  that  a  public  prose-  if  the  two  parties  are  equally  matched, 

cutor  should  tender  such  letters  as  though  that  can  rarebr  happen,  the 

evidence;  certainly,  in   the  case  of  spectacle  is  presented  of  them  cairring 

Ward  thev  were  not  tendered.    How,  on  a  lengthened  areument,  in  which 

then,  in  this  case  was  the  public  pro-  they  use  every  possible  means,  the  one 
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to  ensnare,  the  other  to  baffle,  his  op-  your  native  oountiT  from  fear  of  a  cri- 

ponent,  and  end,  perhaps,  in  an  out-  minal  prosecution  for  adultery  with  a 

break  of  reciprocif  abuse !  young  miss,  the  wife  of  a  Protestant 

But  I  must  not  be  carried  away  by  pastor  1 

my  strong  opinions  on  such  points  of  Answer.    Ridiculous  I      (Renewed 

professional,  though  also   of  public  murmura) 

police,  and  so  return  to  the  trial*  Question,  Your  levity  is  most  unbe- 

I  may  at  once,  so  as  to  account  for  coming.    You  then  fled  to  Constanti- 

and  dismiss  summarily  the  oilumnies  nople,  where  you  carried  off  a  Circas- 

retailed  by  the  French  ProcureurduRoi  sian  slave  from  the  harem  of  a  noble 

against  my  poor  friend,  state  that  the  Turk) 

letters  upon  which  alone,  as  I  have  Answer,  Once  for  all,  I  say  that  I 

said,  tney  were  founded,  had  been  got  shall  not  utter  another  word.    (Some 

up  by  Levi  in  this  simple  way:  hav-  hisses  are  heard  from  the  extremity 

ing,  of  course,  correspondents  of  his  of  the  halL) 

own  people  in  every  country,  it  was  Question.  From  Constantinople  you 

easy  tor  nim  to  have  the  libellous  let-  passed  into  Belgium,  whence  you  were 

ters  posted  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  obliged  to  flee,  in  consequence  of  an 

But,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  or  accusation  that  you  had  cheated  at 

rather  boasted,  all  these  letters  were  play) 

written  by  himself.    He  could  adopt  The  prisoner  makes  no  reply, 

a  dozen  different  kinds  of  handwnt-  The  Fresident  Your  silence  will 

ing.  and,  with  a  cunning  which  over-  not  avail  you.    The  juiy  will  appreci- 

looked  nothing,  he  had  used  as  many  ate  it. 

different  kinds  of  paper,  and  had  even  T?ie  Prisoner^  sneeringljr.  I  hope  so  I 

studied  variety  in  the  shade  and  colour  The  President,  They  will    No  in- 

of  the  ink.  solence  towards  the  authorities  sitting 

I  digressed  from  the  report  before  in  the  sanctuary  of  justice! 

me  at  the  words,  *the  president  pro-  The  prisoner  contents  himself  with 

ceeds  to  the  **interrogatoire"  of  the  smiling  scornfully, 

accused.'    I  now  give  part  of  the  exa-  The  President.  Remember  that  you 

mination  exactly  as  I  mid  it,  and  with-  are  not  in  England, 

out  comment.  The   Prisoner^   sarcastically,   and 

Question,   Marmaduke  Ward,  you  looking  round  hun.     Everything  re- 
have  described  yourself  as  heme  a  minds  me  that  I  am  not !    (Prolonged 
*  proprietor;'  have  you  any  profes-  murmurs.) 
Bion)  The  President.   You  are  insolent 

Answer.  I  have  none.    But,  before  again !    What  did  you  do  with  the 

going  farther,  I  beg  to  say  that,  with-  CHrcassian  slave  ?  You  insult  the  jury, 

out  any  thought  of  disr^apect  to  the  as  well  as  the  court  and  the  Procureur 

court,  1  decline  to  answer  any  further  du  Roi !  Where  did  you  procure  loaded 

questions.    (Sensation.    The  prisoner  dice?  If  you  continue  this  behaviour, 

speaks  French  tolerably  well)  the  court  will  exerdse  its  discretionary 

Question.   Indeed !    We  snail  see.  power,  and  will  order  you  to  be  re- 

Your  life,  young  as  you  are,  has  been  a  movea.    In  that  case,  the  trial  will 

long  succession  of  9ix)S8  deoauchery?  proceed  in  your  absence.    (Marks  of 

Answer.  I  am  astonished,  Mr  Presi-  satisfaction  from  the  audience.    The 

dent,  that,  affcer  what  I  have  just  said,  prisoner  seems  agitated,  but  makes  no 

you  shoula  persist  in  questioning  me.  reply.    Madame  Ward  looks  at  him 

(Murmurs.)  reproachMly.) 

Question.  You  were  obliged  to  leave  Qwestion.  You  are  coming  to  your 

,  -.         r    .     w   *        J  #  r        g  senses:  it  is  to  be  hoped  so,  at  least 

Mr^te-r^etrrX'u^llS^^^^  Prom  belgium  you  proceeded  to  Riu^ 

ject  rather  keenly.    But,  though  the  discus-  «^  whence  you  wwe  expeUed  for  wdi- 

rion  of  it  rnny  be  perhaps  a  litue  uninterest-  tious  language  and  outrageous  eonauct 

ing  to  the  general  reader,  I  ooold  not  do  towards  the  constituted  authorities? 

otherwise  than  leave  it  as  I  found  it.  I  may,  The  prisoner  does  not  reply. 

te^e'^i't^'i^L'^bWv^^  ^^  ^"^  ^"^  y^^  "^^ 

trial  in  a  consicjferably  more  abridged  form  to  Prague.     There  you  WW  hunted 

than  he  has  done.-F.  M.  out  of  society  as  a  dmnkatd? 
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H^re  a  voice  in  the  court  cgcdaisui,  The  Primmer^  insdently.  At  laet! 

'It  is  false!'  The  FreMeni,  Hold  your  tongue! 

The  president  promptly  commands  You  seduced  that  unfortunate  woman, 
the  gendarmes  on  duty  to  arrest  the  your  wife  and  accomplice^  turning  her 
individual  who  had  rendered  himself  from  her  duty,  and  canying  her  off 
Ruilty  of  the  expression.  A  tall  and  from  the  house  of  her  respe^ble  re- 
large  man,  some  sixty  years  of  age,  is  lation,  M.  Solomon,  of  Hamburgh  ? 
brought  forward.  At  the  commencement  of  this  ques- 

'Who  are  you,  then,  that  dare  to  in-  tion,  the  prisoner  becomes  veiy  red, 

temipt  the  court  so  indecently  1*  de-  and  appears  about   to   speak;  but, 

manaed  the  president,  indignantlv.  auickly  recoverinff  his  assumed  indif- 

'  JE^erre  Prosper  de  Ribeyrac!    re-  lerence.  he  folds  nis  arms,  and  main- 
plied  the  disturber,  with  efi^nteiy;  tains  silence, 
an  old  soldier  of  tlie  Empire.    For-  TheFrendent  The  juiy  will  appre- 
merly  a  erenadier  of  the  First  He-  ciate. 

S'nent^  First  Company.     Ninete<^  But  I  shall  pass  over  the  rest  of  the 

tUes,  seven  wounos,  my  President.*  'mterrogataire  to  which  Ward  was 

(General  curiosity  and  sympathy.)  subject^    From  what  I  have  given 

The  President  Then  you  shoidd  of  it,  the  reader,  to  use  what  seems  to 

know  better  what  constitutes  good  have  been  a  favourite  expression  of 

discipline.     You  have  committra  a  the  President^  'will  appreciate.'  Such 

giave  offence  in  interrupting  ^e  court  scenes,  however,  are  by  no  means  un- 

with  an  expression  as  vulgar  as  it  is  common  in  Franca    Nor  is  it  uncom- 

little  deserved.  You  might  be  severely  mon  to  find  Frenchmen,  who  from 

punished  for  it;  but,  in  consideration  their  station  miffht  be  supposed  to 

of  your  services,  tiie  court  only  ad-  know  better,  exBibiting  such  igno- 

judges  you  to  be  immediatelv  conduct-  ranee  as  that  shown  bj  this  learned 

ed  out  of  the  haU  of  its  deliWationa  judge,  as  well  as  by  his  w(»thy  bro- 

M.   de  Ribeyrac  is  removed,  not  ther  the  Procureor  du  Roi,  when  the 

without  some  difficulty,  and   many  one  framed  an  indictment,  and  the 

protestations.  other  founded  questions  on  it  in  which 

The  President.  (Gentlemen  of  the  indictment  the  glaring  absurditiea 
jury,  that  poor  man  is  intoxicated,  and  should  have  been  evident  to  a  school- 
does  not  loiow  what  he  says;  we  have  boy.  As  to  the  agitation  which  Ward 
been  lenient  with  him,  for  an  old  sol-  is  said  to  have  manifested  when  the 
dier  must  not  be  harshly  dealt  with,  president  threatened  to  have  him  re- 
Kevertheless,  it  is  fitting  that  vou  moved,  it  doubtless  arose  simply  from 
should  observe  that  he  is  evidently  a  the  fear  that,  if  the  trial  proceeded  in 
friend  of  the  prisoner  Ward.  You  see  his  absence,  he  would  be  unable  to 
what  kind  of  company  that  English  watch  its  progress  for  the  purpose  of 
gentleman  keeps;  you  will  appreciate,  defending  nis  wife;  a  thing  whidi,  to 

After  this  incident,  the  'mteiroga-  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  at  any 

toire '  is  resumed.  sacrifice,  it  was  now  his  main  denre 

The  President  You  do  not  deny  to  do.    The  fact  is,  that  his  devotion 

that  you  were  driven  from  the  society  to  that  woman,  or  rather  his  devotion 

of  Prague  as  a  drunkard.  From  Prague  to  a  principle  of  honour,  which  made 

you  went  to  Sweden;  fit»n  that  coun-  him  consider  that  she  had  a  riffht  to 

try  vou  were  expelled  for  msults  to  his  protection  and  support  to  the  ut- 

the  holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apos-  termost,  was  the  key  to  his  whole 

tolic  Church  ?  conduct    In  the  extremity  of  his  cfai- 

The  prisoner  smiles  derisively.  valroua  notions,  he  believed  himself 

The  President.  You  smile  again  1  called  upon  in  honour  to  give  up  his 

You  laugh  at  the  veiy  name  of  reli-  life  and  even  his  good  name,  to  save 

gion !    The  jury  will  appreciate.     I  her  0)od  name  so  far  as  he  could,  and 

pass  over  the  other  offences  against  her  me  at  all  events.     She  was  his 

morality,  as  well  as  religion,  of  whu^  wife;  she  bore  his  name;  and  that  waa 

as  appears  from  the  'instruction,'  you  enough  far  Marmaduke  Ward, 

have  unhapi»ly  been  guilty.    I  come  I  take  up  the  report  again.    It  is 

to  what  concerns  the  crime  of  which  truly  edifying  to  see  how  the  publSc 

you  are  now  accused.  prosecutor  conducts  his  case. 
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At  the  inBtanoe  of  the  PlDcareiir  satkm.*  The  lady  k  remored  out  of 
du  Roi,  the  court  here  ardera  eertain  court.  MM.  Dupin  and  Martisoot, 
depositions  to  be  read.  They  consist  doctors  of  medicine  in  Bordeaux,  layish 
of  those  relative  to  the  material  yeri-  their  attentions  on  her.  The  audience 
fication  of  the  poisoning,  such  as  the  issun)ended.  In  half-an-hour  Madame 
Tarions  reports  made  by  the  men  of  Wara  is  brought  back.  She  bows 
skill  as  to  their  examination  of  the  leith  exouisite  grace  in  acknowledg- 
bodv,  their  conclusion  being  that  the  vie-  ment  to  the  court.  But  her  eyes  hap- 
tim  s  death  had  b^n  occasioned  by  an  pening  to  fall  on  her  husband,  she  seems 
arsenical  preparation.  The  Procureur  to  regard  him  with  horror,  and  r^ects 
du  Roi  next  reads  the  prerious  exami-  his  hand,  when  he  offers  it  In  fact,  she 
nations  of  the  prisoner  Ward,  and  seems  on  the  point  of  suffering  a  re- 
points  out  several  contradictions  be-  lapse.  But  by  a  strong  effort  she  con- 
tween  them  and  the  repties  he  has  just  trols  herself.  Profouna  and  prolonged 
made  in  court,  as  well  as  the  discre-  sensation.) 

jtancy  of  these  with  the  'acte*  of  accu-  The  Premdeni  to  Dr  Dupin.    Do 

sation.    To  elucidate  the  debates,  the  you  consider  that  Madame  Ward  is 

Procureur  du  Roi  also  enters  upon  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  undergo 

some  details  as  to  the  moral  and  ma-  an  examination? 

terial  situation  of  Ward.  M,  Dupin,  I  should  saythat  it  would 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  be  better  for  her  if  she  were  not  ex- 

'justice,'   as   it   is  absurdly  called,  amined. 

should  be  so   administered  in   any  The  Freeident.    Since  that  is  the 

countrv  claiming  to  be  civilised.    But  case,  in  virtue  of  our  discretionary 

I  ne^  not  stop  to  comment  on  it  power,  we  postpone  the  exammation^ 

I  go  on  to  the  'mterrogatoire*  of  Ma-  and  proceed  to  hear  the  witnesses, 

dame  Ward: —  This  Dr  Dupin  seems  to  have  been 

Questum.  Madame,  yon  ^re  carried  somewhat  of  a  wag.    As  to  the  *in- 

away  from  the  path  of  du^  by  that  terrogatoire*  of  Mrs  Ward,  it  seems 

man,  now  your  husband  ?     z  ou  eloped  never  to  have  been  resumed,  at  least  I 

with  him  f  can  find  no  trace  of  its  continuation  in 

Aiufwer,  Alas,  M.  President!  it  is  the  report  before  me.    Some  evidence 

onlv  too  true  ?    But  I  was  very  young  was  taken  that  day,  and  then  the 

and  simple  I    (Madame  Ward  conceals  court  adtjoumed. 

her  face  in  a  handkerchief  of  the  finest  Next  morning  it  met  again,  and  the 

cambric,  bordered  deeply  with  lace,  whole  of  that  day  and  tne  next  was 

and  havingher  initials  embroidered  in  occupied  in  hearing  witnesses.    I  re- 

the  centre.     Marks  of  commiseration  frain  from  going  through  their  evidence 

in  the  audience.    The  prisoner  Ward  minutely,  and  content-  m^eelf  with 

seems  a  prey  to  violent  emotion.)  presenting  the  sum  of  it,  with  a  few  of 

The  Frendent  These  details  may  the  more  notable  points,  and  one  or 

be  painful,  madame,  but   they  are  two  of  what  the  report  calls  *inci- 

necessary.    I  continue.    You  went  to  dents.' 

England,  where  you  were  married;  In  the  first  place,  the  medical  and 

then  you  came  to  France?    Yourhus-  chemical  evidence  piroved  that  'the 

band  rented  the  ChAteauRaoul?    Did  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines  of  the 

you  live  happily  with  him  ?  deceasea  woman  furnished,  on  the  test 

Madame  Waitl  does  not  i^eply.    Her  of  Marsh's  process,  numerous  traces 

husband  casts  a  reproachful  look  at  of  arsenic'     As  to  the  conclusions  to 

her.  be  drawn  from  this,  one  of  the  doctors, 

jTA^  Pr««(^<,  severely,  to  M.  Ward,  with  rare  diffidence  for  a  man  of  his 

Do  you  pretend  to  blame  your  wife  profession,  declined  to  say  more  thaa 

for  maintaining  silence  after  the  de-  that  it  was  'extremely  probable'  that 

plorable  example  of  your  own  contu-  Marie  Pruneau  had  been  poisoned; 

macions  obstinacy?    And  do  you  not  and  on  being  asked,  'Are  you  not  posi- 

see,  unhappy  man,  that  she  is  actuated  tively  certain  that  the  poison  must 

by  a  generous  if  mistaken  desire  to  have  been   administerea  repeated^ 

conceal  your  unworthy  treatment  of  and  oontinviously?'  he  replied,  perhaps 

her?  (Marks  of  apptobation.  Madame  not  without  reason,  'To  bepositivelv 

Ward  falls  into  syncope.    Great  sen-  certain  of  such  a&ct,  I  mfnst  have  aa- 
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ministered  it  myself.'    Another  medi-  out  the  other  statements  which  had 

cal  witness,  however,  as  if  to  redeem  been  made  as  to  the  insinuationB  of 

the  dogmatic  and  self-sufficient  cha-  the  deceaised  woman,  and  his  own 

racter  of  his  profession,  declared  that  horror  of  them,  denied  that,  on  his 

for  him  4t  was  not  a  mere  probability,  communicating  them  to  Mrs  Ward, 

but  a  profound  conviction,  that  the  that  kdy  had  said  anything  whatever 

arsenic  had  been  administered  to  the  that  could  excite  his  suspicions  at  the 

deceased  on  several  successive  days,  time,  or  had  excited  ius  suspiciona 

but  without  intermission.*    This  was  since.    On  this,  the  Procureur  du  Roi 

independent  of  the  evidence  of  M.  made  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 

Orfila,  which,  too,  was  positive  enougL  curd  had  spoken  differently  on  his  for- 

Next,  it  was  proved  that  M.  Ward  mer  exanunations,  but  the  court  in- 
had  purchased  ten  ounces  of  arsenic  terposed,  and  held  that  the  word  of 
in  Bordeaux,  and  that  on^  five  ounces  an  ecclesiastic  was  not  li^tly  to  be 
remained  in  the  bottle  when  it  was  called  in  question.  And  after  being 
seized  The  drucgist  who  sold  it  jus-  snubbed  in  this  way,  the  public  pro- 
tifiedhishavinffooneso,  ontheeround  secutor  left  to  the  court  the  entire 
that  he  had  believed  M.  Ward  to  be  task  of  examining  the  nriest  farther, 
of  the  medical  profession.  As  to  the  visits  of  M.  and  Madame 

Then,  what  was  very  absurd,  a  cloud  Ward,  said  that  witness,  these  had 
of  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that  been  frequent  enough  during  the  ill- 
Marie  Pruneau  had  never  said  to  them  ness  of  Marie — the  two  prisoners  al- 
that  she  intended  to  poison  herself,  ways  came  together — ^Madame  Ward 
But  thus,  satisfactorily  enough  it  seems  it  was  who  usually  visited  the  patient^ 
to  me,  though  with  much  more  ado,  but  M.  Ward  did  so  aJsoj  at  least  he 
and  citing  much  irrelevant  testimony,  believed  that  M.  Ward  did,  but  when 
the  Procureur  du  Roi  proved  that  a  they  came  to  his  house  he  was  not  al- 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  that  ways  at  home.  He  understood  that 
M  Ward  had  possessed  a  substance  they  brought  soup  and  wine  to  the 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  em-  deceased,  but  he  had  not  seen  her  par- 
plpyed  to  commit  it  take  of  either:  Madame  Ward's  maid. 

It  was  next  attempted  to  prove  a  and  a  neighbour,  a  woman  namea 

motive  on  the  part  of  the  pnsoners.  Leclerc,  had  volunteered  to  attend  to 

The  KOBsip  of  Marie  Pruneau  to  her  the  patient^and  had  given  her  what 

neighbours  on  the  subject  of  Madame  she  took.    He  had  not  sent  for  a  doc- 

Wuti's  visits  to  the  parsonage  was  de-  tor,  because  he  thought  to  the  last 

tailed  by  several  of  these  neighbours,  that  Marie  was  not  seriously  ilL   Poor 

Other  witnesses  were  called  to  sav,  Marie !  he  now  asked  pardon  of  Hea- 

that  Ward  was  of  a  violent  and  reck-  ven  for  having  done  her  iigustioe,  but 

less  character,  very  sensitive  on  points  at  the  time  he  believed  she  was  simu- 

of  honour,  and  in  their  opinion  quite  lating  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hope  of 

capable  of  committing  any  crime  to  receiving  more  presents  from  Maoame 

save  his  honouj^,  if  lie  thought   it  Ward.    Questioned  as  to  the  character 

touched^  or  likely  to  be  touched.  Then,  of  the  accused,  he  said  that  Madame 

after  this  class  of  witnesses,  came  the  Ward  was  an  angel  of  goodness;  that 

cur^  M.  Toutain.  he  had  himself  induced  her  to  le- 

This  witness  is  described  in  the  re-  nounce  Judaism  for  the  true  faith; 

port  as  being  *a  young  man  of  robust  that  her  visits  to  him  had  been  for 

ngure,  of  a  healthy  complexion,  and  instruction  in  her  new  religion;  and 

an  expression  full  of  suavity,  meek-  that  he  thanked  Heaven  for  havins 

ness,  and  intelligence;*  his  manners,  been   the  unworthy   instrument   of 

it  is  added,  *are  perfect'     He  com-  bringing  such  a  lamb  into  the  fold. 

Eletely  exonerated  Mrs  Ward  from  Ab  to  her  husband,  he  did  not  wish  to 

aving  'attempted  to  exercise  on  him  speak  uncharitably  of  him,  and  he 

her  powers  of  seduction,*  and  the  Pro-  hoped  to  be  foii^ven  of  Heaven  if  he 

cureur  du  Roi,  either  forgetting  what  did  him  injustice,  but  he  had  never 

he  had  said  in  his  'acte,'  or  ju(^;ing  it  admired  the  character  of  that  English- 

best  to  drop  that  part  of  his  case,  does  man;  never  was  at  ease  in  his  pie- 

not  appear  to  have  pressed  the  point  senoe;  believed,  or  at  least  feared. 

The  cur^  moreover,  though  he  bore  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  libertine; 
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knev,  from  what  Madame  Ward  had  If  I  spoke  differently  before  it  was 

frequently  said  to  him  (the  cui^,  that  because  they  made  me  say  wnat  they 

he  was  a  harsh  as  well  as  a  j^ous  liked  by  dint  of  questioning  ma  They 

husband;  considered   him   morbidly  threatened  me  with,  I  do  not  know 

sensitive  on  points  of  honour;  was  what  dr^ulful  thinm.    I  lost  my  wits, 

much  afraid  mdeed  that  where  his  The  Frend^nt  Take  care!  I  say 

honour  was  concerned  he  would  not  again.    The  law  imposes  on  me  the 

hesitate  at  any  crime;  did  not  doubt  painM  dutv  of  committing  to  prison 

but  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  risk  a  witness  who  appears  to  be  pei;]ured. 

and  sacrifice  much  or  everything.  Witness.  Oh,  Mr  President,  I  have 

Nevertheless  his  own  opinion  was,  been  in  prison  three  months  already 

and  aU  along  had  been,  that  poor  for  nothmg.    Shut  me  up  again— it 

Ifarie   had   committed  suicide;  she  will  be  much  the  same, 

was  a  woman  of  a  violent  and  exdt-  The  President  You  are  impudent 

able  diqxwition;  he  had  himself  suf-  and  unblushing,   and  ought  to  be 

fered  much  from  her  temper,  though  ashamed  of  yourself, 

he  had  not  complained  ox  it,  seeing  So  aJso  with  the  witness  Leclerc, 

that  patience  under  trials  was  a  ChriS"  though  she  as  well  as  Claudine  Pascal, 

tian  virtue.    He  thou^t  that  to  im-  after  being  well  abused  and  menaced, 

pute  her  death  to  suicide  was  the  were  ultimately  allowed  to  go  in  peace, 

most  charitable  supposition.     At  all  The  President  (to  the  woman  Le- 

events,  as  she  was  dead,  to  think  so  clerc).    You  spoke  very  differently  be- 

would  do  no  harm  to  any  living,  and  fore!    Take  care!    I  can  send  vou  to 

as  for  her,  he  daily  said  masses  for  prison!    You  may  be  prosecuted  your- 

her  soul,  without  being  pa&d  for  them,  self!    Your  written  depositions  tell 

And  so  the  Cur^  Toutain  left  the  another  story  from  that  which  you 

witness-box;  his  last  declaration,  ao-  -now  pretend  to  be  true, 

cording  to  a  parenthesis  in  the  report.  Witness.  Oh,  sir!  it  was  because 

exciting  'approbation,  minsled  with  the   *juge   d*instruction'   frightened 

lauffhter,  from  the  auoienca  me  with  the  gendarmes.    He  made 

Tne  next  witness  was  Mrs  Ward's  me  say  what  he  liked ! 

maid.    She  had  at  first  been  suspected  But  now  I  come  to  two  important 

of  being  an  accomplice,  and  haa  even  witnesses — important,  that  is  to  say, 

kun  three  months  m  prison  under  the  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  pro- 

eharg&    Her  evidence  was  unimpor-  secutor  and  the  judge.   For,  evidently, 

tcmt     She  and  the  woman  Leclerc  up  to  this  point  they  had  made  but 

had  attended  Marie  Pruneau  during  little  progress  in  bringing  home  the 

her  illness,  and  had  sdven  her  the  wine,  accusation  to  either  of  the  prisoners, 

the  soup,  and  the  other  things  brought  Thus  speaks  the  report:— 

by  Mrs  Ward.    The  woman  Leclerc  Pierre  Delamotte.    (This   witness 

was  caJled,  and  spoke  much  to  the  has  been  condemned   to   five  years 

same  effect  imprisonment  for  breach   of  trust, 

Neither  of  these  witnesses  having  emoezzlement,  theft,  concealment  of 
said  anything  really  bearing  against  stolen  ffoods  and  peijury).  The  Pro- 
the  prisoners,  and  both  having  de-  cureurau  Roi  came  to  the  prison  some 
clareo,  as  to  Ward,  that,  so  far  as  they  days  ago,  and  spoke  to  me  of  some- 
knew,  he  had  never  entered  the  room  thmff  I  had  said  some  weeks  back, 
of  the  dec^ksed,  the  Procureur  du  Boi  I  dia  not  remember  it  at  first,  but  on 
thought  fit  to  browbeat  them  not  a  reflection  I  called  to  mind  what  he 
little,  and  attempted  to  show  that  alluded  to. 

what  they  now  said  was  inconsistent  Question.  That  something  was  a 

with  their  previous  depositions.    The  certain  declaration  made  by  the  pri- 

President,  too,  bullied  and  threatened  soner  Ward?  Did  you  hear  it  directly 

them;  they  were  not  cur^  and  so  pri-  from  himself) 

vileged  persons.    Here  is  an  extract  Witness.  No;  it  was  from  some  of 

from  the  report  our   fellow-prisoners;   I   do  not  re- 

The  President  (to  the  Iritness  Olau-  member  which.    We  gossip  much  in 

dine  Pascal,  Blrs  Ward's  maid).    Take  prison, 

care !  You  did  not  always  say  that !  Questum.  WeU:  what  was  it? 

Witness.  It  is  the  truth,  nowever.  Witness.  The  Englishman  had  said, 
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*hQnaar  before  ererythiBg!    I  would  taxm  between  the  doctOTB.  all  of  them 

poison  fifty  old  women  in  a  like  case!  bemg preset  at  once, ana  antiing  the 

Bhe  brought  it  on  herself  1*    (Great  point  in  open  oourl    Of  in^xk  dj»^ 

sensation.)  cuasion  the  report  before  me  says, 

Eugene  Latour,  lieutenant  in  the  'this  seientific  duel  excites  the  moei 

44th  Regiment  of  the  line,  at  present  lively  interest  in  the  audience.' 

in  garrison  at  Bordeaux.    I  am  now  But  we  come  to  the  'requisitoire^* 

in  confinement  for  having  been  con-  or  speech  of  the  Procoreur  du  Rol 

oerned  in  a  duel.  Two  days  ago  the  pre-  Here  is  the  commencement  of  it,  for  I 

ceding  witness  told  me  of  the  declara-  cannot  refrain  from  <)uoting  this  9aea^ 

tion  he  had  heard  M.  Ward  had  made  men  of  French  forensic  eloquence,  little 

— namely,  that  he  held  honour  before  indeed  as  it  is  to  my  purpose  or  to  any 

everything.    That  I  thought  a  very  nnrpose.    Thus   spdbe  the  eloquent 

food  declaration.    (Smiles  and  appro-  M.  Orespo:— 

ation.)    But,  according  to  Delamotte,  '  Qentiemen  of  the  jury,  amidst  Ite 

the  prisoner  Ward  had  farther  said,  attacks  ineessantljf  directed  against 

that  the  woman  had  brought  it  on  the  prinei|des  which  protect  society. 

herself,  and  that  he  would  poison  a  one  thing  is  reassuring  for  tmblic  and 

whole  r^ment  of  old  women  in  a  like  poivate  security— namely,  tne  irreeds- 

case.    Tnat  I  thought  a  verv  bad  de-  tible  action  of  justica    Justice  \  she 

daration.    (Renewra  smiles.)  allows  herself  neither  to  be  intimi- 

Tke  Prendent,  Did  Delamotte  msr  dated  nor  corrupted;  she  undergoes^ 

nifest  any  personal  opinion  as  to  M.  without  being  shaken,  the  storms  of 

Ward  ana  that  declaration?    He  has  the  passions  which  rage  around  her. 

been   his  fellow-prisoner  for  three  Strengthened  by  the  conviction  of  her 

months.  right,  she  sets  aside  the  ephemeral 

Witness,  Delamotte  said  to  me,  that,  obstacles  which  rise  upon  her  path, 

in  his  conviction,  M.  Ward  was  ca-  and  without  fear,  as  without  passion, 

pable  of  anything.  she  mores  onward  towuds  her  goaL 

And .  here  the  case  for  the  prosecu-'  for  she  knows  that  the  decrees  or 

tion  closed.    It  closed  with  the  evi-  Heaven  will  do  the  rest ! 

dence  of  two  men,  of  whom,  if  the  'Oh  the  admirable  pow<ff  of  truth! 

one  was  perhaps  honourable  enough.  Bind  troth  like  a  slave,  she  will  break 

the  other  was  a  convicted  felon.    Ana  her  chains !    Load  her  with  the  enor- 

while  that  convicted  felon  at  best  mons  weight  of  your  hatreds,  your 

spoke  only  from  hearsay,  he,  more^  vengeances,  your  dark  hitrigties,  and 

over,  remembered  nothing  of  what  he  she  will  tnrow  it  back  upon  you ! 

alleged  he  had  heard,  till  it  was  sug-  Place  a  mountain  upon  her,  she  will 

gested  to  him  by  the  publicprosecotor,  raise  it  up ! 

who  visited  him  in  prison  for  the  pur-  *The  a&ur  submitted  to  you,  fisntle- 

pose  of  suggesting  it.    And  as  to  the  men,  k  a  striking  illustration  <n  ty& 

lieutenant,  not  to  say  that  he  was  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  justice  has 

asked  to  give  the  private  opinion  of  had  to   contend  with   the  passions 

the  convicted  felon,  his  corroborative  which  have  been  unmasked  before 

testimony  went  only  to  show  that  the  yon.    It  is  not  the  first  tune'  (this 

convicted  felon  hud  re>^a^«%d  what  had  was  a  hit  at  the  unfortunate  doctors 

been  su^sted  to  him,  and  he  was  who  had  presumed  to  differ  with  their 

called  with  a  view  to  prove  a  capital  brethren)  that  personal  interest,  injured 

crime  upon  the  hearsay  of  hearsay  it-  — eBprit  de  corps  ill-understood — and 

self  wounded  self-esteem,   Inve    formed 

As  to  the  exculpatory  evidence,  it  against  thehohness  of  law  an  impiouii 

was  led  entirely  on  the  part  of  Mrs  coalitiom    Who  does  not  remember 

Ward,  and  indeed  was  even  made  to  the  Dast^  affair) — ^who  can  have  for- 

turn,  oy  insinuation  and  implication,  gotten  the   affair  of  the   Yadiers  %  * 

against  her  husband.    I  shall,  how-  (Former  cases,  it  would  seem,  tried  at 

ever,  say  no  more  of  it  than  that  there  Bordeaux.)  'Then,  as  now,  justice  waa 

were,  of  course,  doctors  to  declare  that  menaced  and  outn^ged;  then  also,*  as 

in  their  belief  there  had  been  no  now,  compladsmt  witnesses  sttemf^ted 

poisoning  at  aH    This  medical  'evi-  to  seeure  the  guilty  ftom  the  punnh- 

dence'  naturally  brou^^t  on  a  discu»-  mmt  they  desenped.    But  tnen,  as 
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now  too  will,  I  am  sure,  be  the  ceuae,  ed.  Bat  no  more  of  his  speech  is 
the  unshaken  firmness  of  a  jniy  con-  given.  What  I  am  thus  able  to 
founded  these  miserable  intrigueiL  and  giye,  will,  howerer,  be  probably  quite 
assured  the  triumph  of  trutn.  These  enough.  According  to  Vernon,  who 
are  honourable  reoc^ections  for  that  had  derived  his  information  from 
grand  institution  of  which  you,  gentle-  Ribevrac,  the  culpabili^  of  Mrs  Ward 
men,  are  to-day  the  renresentatiTes.  was  out  slightly  msisted  upon;  all  the 
From  ^ou  we  expect  tne  same  im-  efforts  of  the  public  prosecutor  were 
partiahty,  and  the  same  devotion  to  directed  to  nrocure  the  conviction  d 
the  noble  mission  you  have  to  fulfil  her  husband 
You  are  the  voice  of  your  country;  The  Procureur  du  Boi  sat  down, 
you  are  its  hi(;he8t  and  most  disinto-  and  the  prisoners  were  called  on  for 
rested  expression.  You  are  the  voioe  their  defence, 
of  France,  and  when  France  speaks.  The  prisoner  Ward  rises  (says  the 
the  whole  world  listens,  all  civilisation  reportX  and  declares  that  he  has  no  de- 
is  attentive!  For  France  gives  in  fence  to  make.  (Prolonged  sensation.) 
everything  the  initiative  to  the  entire  The  PresiSent  calls  upon  M.  Dupont^ 
globe;  from  her  proceed  the   ideas  his  counsel 

which  rule  the  world;  to  her  tiw  unir  M.  Dupont  I  have  been  inter- 
verse  looks  for  guidance  and  example !  dieted  by  my  client  firom  saying  any- 
Gentlemen,  we  nave  full  confidence  in  thins  whatever.  As  to  his  motives 
you  I '  for  this  prohibition,  I  call  heaven  to 

*The  dav  that  the  judge,  whoever  he  witness  that  they  are  of  the  noblest^ 

may  be,  shall  allow  himself  to  think    the  most  generous  tind,  and 

of  the  name  or  of  the  position  of  the  The  prisoner  Ward  pmls  M.  Dupont 
accused  before  him,  that  day  there  l^  his  gown,  and  the  President,  ad- 
will  be  no  more  justice,  the  last  ram-  dressing  that  advocate,  exclaims,  You 
part  of  society  will  fall,  and  we  shall  have  no  right  to  speak  thus.  Let  the 
M  delivered  up  to  all  the  usurpations  prisons*  nmke  his  defence,  or  make  it 
of  violence  and  cunning.  The  dignity  lor  him,  or  leave  it  unmade,  but  do 
ofa  magistrate  allows  of  no  admixture  not  tell  us  of  his  motives.  It  wili 
of  weaJoiess,  and  that  magistrate  who  probably  be  as  well  for  him  that  they 
does  not  do  his  duty  entirely— -he  who  should  not  be  spoken  of. 
is  not  a  living  personification  of  the  M.  Dupont  I  leave  the  court:  I 
ereat  principle  which  teaches  equality  can  bear  tnis  no  longer !  * 
before  the  law— is  a  prevaricsftor  and  11  Dupont  thai  xrasps  the  hand  of 
a  coward,  and  I  know  not  of  any  Ward,  and  makes  nis  exit  abruptly, 
terms  sufficiently  energetic  to  imprint  This  little  coup  de  thedire  only  excites 
on  him  the  brand  he  deserres.  It  is  amusement  and  disgust 
doubtless  a  sad  speclacle  to  see  at  M.  Grouait  then  presents  the  de* 
that  bar  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  fence  of  Madame  Ward,  in  a  brautiful 
and  a  woman  whose  position  in  society,  and  warm  improvisation,  which  we  re- 
whose  education,  whose  beauty,  de-  gret  not  to  be  able  to  reproduce.  After 
served  another  destiny.  But,  for  our  which,  the  president  delivers  a  sum- 
part  at  least,  ^tlemen,  we  shall  en-  ming  up,  remarkable  for  its  im-pacrti' 
deavour  to  maintain  the  case  upon  the  ality,  its  concision  of  style,  and  its 
prindples  on  which  we  have  founded  logical  analysis  of  the  facts.  The 
It  We  shall  give  you  our  entire  questions  submitted  hy  him  to  the 
thoughts,  for  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so;  jury  are  thus  put: — 
and  we  know  not  of  any  human  power  lit  Question,  Is  the  accused,  Mar« 
that  can  diminish  the  dignity  oi  that  ,  ,  , 
duty.  Still,  we  shaU  take  care  to  pre-  *  J  ^»^«  .^^^"^  «>°»«  I»5d8  to  aaoertam 
ser/e,  in  the  shameful detaik to w&^  ZlXTonn^ ^^^TlU^^'.^^^^ 
we  must  descend,  the  reserve  of  Ian-  have  asoertained  that,  leaviDg  the  bar  of 
euage  which  belonss  to  our  o&ce;  the  Bordeaoi,  be  went  to  that  of  Faria;  that 
firmness  of  our  words  shall  not  inlriBge  i^^  the  Ke^olution  of  IS48  he  waa  elected 
upon  their  moderation.'  *  ?*"i^'  **^  ****  National  ABambly;  that 

A «.«-  4.Vi;«.  <Mr«Mi;«n«  /a*«i  4-Iia  *«^  *»  1851  ho  was  one  of  the  deputiee  arrestea 

^wi  ^feL?*^^"'!^^^^.^^  during  the  €Oup-iF€t<a  whfch  eatabliahed 

port),  the  Procureur  du  Roi  proceeded  tbe  pw«n*  r^jSme-and  that  he  has  linee 

to  examine  the  line  of  defence  adopt-  died  in  exile,  at  Li6ge,  it  is  belieTed.— F.  M. 
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maduke  Talbot  Ward  guilty  of  hav-  they  are  about  to  return.    The  moei 

ing.  in  the  month  of  July  last,  at-  complete  Bilenoe  follows  instantly  and 

tacked  the  life  of  the  deceased  Marie  sudaenly;  every  breath  is  held;  Ma- 

Pruneau  or  Dehusac,  by  means  of  sub-  dame  Waidraises herself  withan  effort, 

stances  which  midit  produce  deathi  and  looks  with  intense  anxiety  towards 

2d  Question.  Is  Rachel  Solomon  the  door  from  which  the  jurors  will  re- 
or  Ward  guilty  of  haying  attacked  the  turn;  her  husband  folds  his  arms,  and 
life  of  Marie  Pnmeau,  by  administer-  fixes  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  president, 
ing  to  her  substances  which  might  Both  the  prisoners  are  maae  to  re- 
produce death?  tire  into  a  narrow  passa^  which 

At  a  quarter  past  six  the  jury  retire  runs  behind  their  bencL    The  juiy 

to  deliberate.  take  their  places,  and  then  their  fore- 

In  the  large  space  occupied  by  the  man,  who  holds  in  one  hand  their 

public,  and  in  which  are  standing,  written  verdict,  places  the  other  on 

closely  packed  together,  inhabitants  of  his  heart,  and  speaks  in  these  terms: — 
the  town,  of  its  suburbs,  of  the  coun-       On  m^  honour  and  consdenoe  the 

t^,  and  of  the  commune  Villeneuve  declaration  of  the  juiy  is: 
Baoul,  the  darkness  is  almost  com-       As  to  the  first  question  (relative  to 

plete,  for  in  the  whole  hall  there  are  M.  Ward),  Yes,  by  a  miyonty; 
no  other  lights  than  four  or  five  wax       As  to  the  second  Question  (relative 

candles  placed  before  the  bench,  the  to  Madame  WardX  No. 
seat  of  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  and  the       There  are  extenuating  circumstances 

place  of  the  clerk  of  court     Clamo-  in  favour  of  Ward.' 
rous  noises  and  bursts  of  voices  now       The  President  orders  Madame  Ward 

rise  from  time  to  time  in  the  extre-  to  be  brought  back  alone,  pronounces 

mities  of  the  haU,  the  great  folding-  her  acquittal;  and  orders  her  to  be  set 

doorsof  which,  beinffthrownwideopen,  at  liberty,  if  not  detained  for  any  other 

allow  to  be  seen  in  the  distance  a  dear  cause,   one  utters  a  cry  of  joy.  and  tak- 

and  limpid  skjr,  studding  itself  with  ingtheannofheroomisel,quicklv leaves 

stars  in  proportion  as  the  deliberations  the  court    The  worthy  Abb^  Toutain, 

of  the  jury  are  prolonged  who  had  been  the  firot  to  felidtate 

The  bench  of  the  accused,  feebly  her,  follows  her  steps,  engaged  in  mute 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  candle&  thanks^pvings  to*  heaven, 
is  the  point  on  which  are  turned  all  In  his  ttmi  M.  Ward  is  brou^t 
the  looks  of  the  spectators.  Madame  back.  He  glanced  at  the  place  pre- 
Ward,  almost  completely  sunk  on  her  viously  occupied  by  his  wife,  andtneo 
bench,  receives  there  the  consolations  looks  round  anxiously,  as  if  in  quest 
and  encouragements  of  her  firiends  of  her.  On  bein^  given  to  understand 
and  her  counsel :  but  she  appean  al-  that  she  is  acquitted,  a  smile  of  tri- 
together  insensible  to  them,  so  great  umph  passes  over  ms  oonntenanocL 
is  her  depression.  As  to  M.  Ward,  Probably,  in  his  ignorance  of  our  cos- 
isolated  on  his  bench,  where  no  mark  toms,  ana  not  guessing  why  she  had 
of  sympathy  seems  to  attend  him,  he  been  separated  and  distinguished  firom 
preserves  an  attitude  firm,  impassible,  him,  he  cherished  the  absurd  hope 
and  almost  defiant.  He  appears  to  that  his  own  acquittal  would  follow, 
be  little  exdted  by  his  position,  and  At  the  command  of  the  president^ 
makes  cold  replies  to  the  questions  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  rrad  by  the 
occasionally  addressed  to  him  by  the  derk  of  court 
gendarmes  who  surround  him.  The  The  Procureur  dn  Roi  moves  to 
prolonged  absence  of  the  juir,  which  court  to  apply  the  law. 
seemed  to  argue  a  difference  of  opinion  The  Prmaent^  to  M.  Ward.  Have 
between  them,  seems  neither  to  raise  you  anjrthing  so  say  as  to  the  award 
nor  to  depress  the  hopes  of  the  callous  of  punishment  ? 
•RngfiftVimiiTi.  No  one  in  the  court  M.Ward^  smiling  disdainfully.  No- 
wears  an  aspect  so  unmoved  as  he.  things  milord.  Proceed.  (Laughter.) 
Yet  from  time  to  time  he  raises  his  The  court  deliberates,  and  then,  in 
eyes  as  if  in  appeal  to  Heaven:  this  a  grave  and  solemn  tone,  the  pnai- 
mockei^  makes  one  shudder.  dent  pronounces  sentence. 

At  mne  o'dock  precisely  the  bell  of       Ward  is  condemnedi  to  hard  laboor 

the  jury  is  heard;  this  announces  that  for  life. 
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The  condemned  man  becomeedeadly  markable  drama.    They  at  last  begin 

pale  for  a  moment,  and  a  convulsire  to  retire,  and  finally  the  prisoner  is 

shudder  passes  oyer  his  frame.    But  removed  under  the   guard   of  gen- 

that  man  of  iron  nerve,  who  could  darme&    It  is  ten  o*clock. 

sacrifice  human  life  in  such  cold  blood  

and  with  so  little  remorse,  speedily  Whether  that  jury,  on  that  starry 

recovers  dimself;  drawing  himself  up,  night  in  Bordeaux,  returned  such  a 

he  casts  a  haughty  look  round  the  verdict  as  Heaven  could  approve,  or 

hall  on  the  spectators,  who  crowd  it  whether,  on  the  contrair,  their  verdict 

still,  and  do  not  dissimulate  their  satis-  was  an  uigust  one,  ana  a  foolish  be- 

faction  at  the  denouement  of  this  re-  sides,  will  i^tpear  in  *  The  End.' 


A  VOOABULABY  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  BAST  INDIAN  TERMS. 

Fob  the  benefit  of  those  *  whose  read-  sions.  Those  which  we  exhibit  it  is 
ing  has  not  lain  in  that  direction,*  well  and  easy  to  learn,  as  they  are 
Anas  occurred  to  us  to  present  a  likelytobecome  more  and  more  ^house- 
few  pages  of  words  in  most  common  hold  words'  in  every  English  family 
use  amongst  the  European  residents  andjoumal;  whilst  they  constitute  the 
in  Hindostan,  with  a  view  to  a  more  Linaua  Franca  of  the  Orient.  With 
intellkible  perusal  of  tidings  from  the  help  ofthisfaxrago,  one  may  travel 
the  East  As  might  be  supposed,  *with  understanding'  from  the  Cape 
the  English  community  in  India  have  of  Qood  Hope  to  Canton,  from  Alex- 
adoptea  a  variety  of  native  names  andria  in  Efcn>ty  where  the  Arabic 
for  the  objects  about  them,  the  use  element  begins,  to  Java  and  Japan. 
of  which  oeKK>mes  a  second  nature.  Pebbles  from  all  lands  make  up  the 
Narratives  of  travel  and  adventure,  mosaic,  China  contributing  its  tchah, 
and  the  private  correspondence  of  in-  tea,  and  misree,  sugar,  as  well  as  other 
dividuals,  are  profusely  studded  there-  well-known  words.  We  shall  not  at- 
witii^  to  the  utter  perplexity  of  the  tempt  to  fix  the  dialectic  origin  of  the 
uninitiated,  and  the  amusing  mystifi-  several  vocables,  a  lam  proportion  of 
cation  of  raw  griffinhood  (the  state  of  which  we  may  add  is  rortugues^  with 
new  arrivals  in  India  for  the  first  six  a  sprinkling  of  Dutch  and  French 
months).  The  prevailinjg  dialect  in  along  the  searboard,  but  simply  pre- 
which  we  hold  communication  with  sent  them  as  terms  in  daily  use  throu^h- 
the  natives  passes  under  the  name  pa-  out  thegreater  partof  India  with  which 
pularly  of  BengdUsey  not  HiaidostanL  we  have  intercourse: — 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  second  ..  .  ,  , 
syllabi^  and  pronounced  Bengd^li^  f^^^^^Txi^tr  residence;  a  common 
Hmdoetani,  however,  would  be  the  terminatioii  of  the  name,  of  cities,  as 
correct  generic  term,  representing  the  AUah-abad  (God's  boose),  Hyder-abad, 
mongrel  Persian  of  the  conquerors,  Aumng-abad,  &a 
with  ite  greater  or  less  intermixture  of  ^ Wf »  »  water-carrier,  a  serrant  in  every 
Indiim  and  other  words.  Bengdl^  ^daK°~tt  of  justice, 
would  seem  to  represent  the  dialect  ^^^^  ^^  ugn^  (iglus),  fire,  or  the  god  of 
prevalent  only  m  Ben^  yet  it  is  the  fire, 
term  commonly  apphed  to  any  and  ii 2oo,  the  potato, 
every  variety  of  that  semi-Persian  jar-  -<lm,  the  mango  fniit. 
gon,  which  used  to  be  caUed,  in  our  ilnna.  thes,ateenth^rtofampee;thatis, 
Tfr     1-  iT  «^  JTCTi^-:^-  ^^  4.i.Ji!.«*  «««  about  three  halfpence  or  twopence. 

Enghsh  vocabulanes  of  the  last  cen-  ^,^^^  ^  ^^      f^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^  ^y^^ 

tury,  the  language  of  the  Moors.    Of  fermentation  of  palm  juice. 

this  we  present  a  short  alphabetical  Atar-md,  essence  of  roses,  more  expensire 

list,  desuing  indeed  to  leave  out  no  than^  ab,  rose-water. 

habitual  or  important  term,  yet  feding  ^"^^  incarnation  of  ».dip°>5-    There 

assuijMithat^yofourijiienia  ^Z\^n^<^'^^'t^^^ 

ntly  addtothevalueof  ourJabours  iiyoA,  a  natire  nurse.         . 

supplement  filling  up  our  omis-  Baboo,  a  gentleman,  equal  to  our  esquire. 
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BM/dgenm,  a  Uige  boat  for  riTen,  baviDf  CMai««ni,  trridmitf  otmera,  a  A&ahtT. 

tvo  or  three  esbias,  of  which  the  «aUoni  J}ak,  the  poet,  for  oonTeyance  either  of  let- 
are  called  standee*,  ami  the  oooauiaiiiler  ters  or  penons. 

maiuief.  Dal,  pulte  or  f  eas  of  saodr^  kinds. 

Boffh,  a  ^arden.  Darof/ah,  inspector-in-chief  of  basiaia. 

BcUaheeth,  nr  bukaheerh,  a  gratuity,  or  Tail.  Dam^uffue,  oioiiajioD. 

Bakrte,  or  frvJUree  wallah,  the  goat-herd.  Dom,  dastt,  male  and  female  domeetie. 

Banana,  a  pleasant  fruit.  Deecan,  the  sooth  ooontiy. 

Bandook,  a  gua;  bando(^-jee,  a  (nmner.  Dtrwan,  a  doorkeeper. 

Banglet,  bracelets  or  riiigs  of  solid  gold  for  Derbar,  the  ooart  of  a  prince. 

ankles  or  wrists.  Datoor,  custom. 

Bamian,  the  tree  whose  pendulous  braodiei  Dev,  divinity  (Deus). 

reach  the  ^und  and  take  fresh  root.  Difjtt,  a  tailor. 

Bamyan,  a  native  banker.  Dm,  diva,  dive,  an  island,  or  islands. 

Banoo,  a  lady  of  rank.  IHu^^  a  washerman. 

Babertchee,  the  cook;  babertchee  liMannah,  Dhoot$,  a  piece  of  muslin  worn  about  the 

kitchen.  loins. 

BaUa,  additional  allowance  to  troo^.  Dinghee,  a  common  boat 

Bayaderet,    Nautch  or    dancing-jpirls,  the  DciMuhy,  an  interpreter,  a  head  serrant 

word  being  Portuguese,  and  being  nearly  DoodmaUah,  the  milkman. 

battaieras,  Dooly,  a  palanquin  for  women. 

Bofrnm,     tha    vegelabla    uanaUy    called  DopalAjr,  a  large  reiL 

brvifoL  Doorga-poq^ah,  the  festiTsl  of  Doorga. 

Bed,  or  Veda,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos.  Doona,  the  serrant  who  has  the  cara  of 
Bedanty,  or  Vedanta,  relating  to  the  Veda,  dogs. 

Bthadwr,  yictohous,  a  title  adopted  by  mi-  Droog,  a  fort  or  castle. 

litaiy  chiefs.  Donmi,  a  tribunal,  court  of  a  soreraigii. 

Be^Fogta,  wandering  religious  bemm  Bkkee,  an  ambassador. 

Bmdi'waUah,  a  peraoa  who  ezhlbiti  mon-  Bmeer,  a  prince. 

keys.  Fakur,  a  religious  mendicant. 

Bhanig,  an  intoxicating  drug.  Feerman,  a  decree,  a  patent. 

Btmwxhw.  a  thatched  house.  Ferin^iee.  a  Frank,  a  European. 

Berdar,   bearer  of— for  instance,  hookak-  Oam4faj  nemp  smoked  to  produce  intozi- 

benUw,  bearer  of  the  i>ipe;  palky-berdar,  cation. 

bearer  of  the  palanquin.  Oameth,  the  Qod  of  wisdom  and  prosperity^ 
Betd,i^  green  leaf,  commonly  chewed  by  the  haying  an  elephant's  head. 

Hindoos  as  we  chew  tobacco.  Cfarry,  a  wheeled  carriage. 

Bearer,  or  bearah,  a  body-serrant,  a  valel  Qfrt,  a  mountain  or  hOl,  as  Dkwedthyiri^ 

Memry  amd  kit  bearer  will  be  remem-  White  HilL 

bered.  Oitiir,  a  fortress,  as  Fnttey-ghur,  Chriahna- 
Beg,  and  Begum,  Tartar  words  for  prince  ghur. 

and  princess.  OraucuUer,  properW  ^atyara,  who  pro- 
Bholeahf  a  httai  not  so  large  as  a  Budgerow.  Tides  grass  for  the  norses. 

Bheetty,  a  water-carrier.  Ohat,  a  passsge,  an  entrance.    A  defile  in 
IMeaAw,  a  gentlewoman  (married).  the  mountains;  a  landing-place  at  » 

Boolbool,  the  nightingale.  riyer  side. 

Brahmwa,  a  priest  of  Brahma.  Okayt,  a  mountain-pass. 

Brahmimee,  a  female  of  the  Brahman  dass.  Ohora,  a  horse. 

Bemdr  Khannah,  an  hospital.  Ohee^  clarified  butter. 

Cade,  the  distinction  of  clasaos  amongst  the  (kla,  a  msgasine  or  store  for  com,  aalt^  Ice. 

natiTcs.    The  word  is  Portuguese.  Gool-ab-dam,  a  rose-water  bottle. 

CaUatMraa^  a  rude  canoe.  Qoom/ee,  a  serpent-charmer. 

Oiacal,  the  jackall.  Qoorgooree,  a  kind  of  common  snokiag  pipa 
Choi,  our  word  shawl,  of  eastern  deriTation.  or  hooikah. 

Okerry,  a  city  or  town.  Cfocroo,  a  Hindoo  saintly  personage,  a  qdri- 
Oumltry,  in  Madrss,  houses  built  for  the  ac-  tual  director. 

commodation  of  trareUers.  Cfuava,  a  fruit  much  used  in  the  ftna  of 
Chit,  a  letter,  a  note.  preserres. 

ChvjiHiUy,  a  cake  of  unleaTened  flour  baked  Omage,  gwiif,  or  gat^',  a  wholesale  market- 

for  CTcry  meaL  place. 

Ckupraaty,  a  natiTc  policeman.    Lord  Har-  Backerey,  a  common  kind  of  carriage. 

dinge,  who  enjoyed  a  bliasful  ignorance  Hadjee,  a  pilgrim. 

of  Hindostani,  is  said  to  haTc  astonished  Bakim,  a  learned  man,  a  doctor. 

a  party  of  sepoys  breakfasting  on  cAv-  ffalwa,  a  confection. 

paUiet,  by  aaying,  *  You  are  eating  ehw-  Hamoomam,  the  monkey  Qod. 

fMtUftct — ah  I  they  are  Tery  good.    I  ffowdah,  the  seat  on  an  elephant 

ate  three  this  morning  myself  before  I  ffareem,  the  ladies'  apartment  in  a  houses 

started.'  called  idso  Zena/na, 

Cody,  a  porter,  a  bearer  of  burdens.  Haihy-kadaa  dens  dakamHe,  vrttrj. 

Col,  eoUa,  gotta,  a  fort  HafsHdair,  the  natiTe  olfieer  answaring  to  our 
Orore  of  rupees,  a  hundred  lacs,  or  ten  mil-  ssijeant 

lions.  Begira,  pronounced  Bidjra,  the  Mahometan 
Cowry,  a  ihell  used  ss  money.  era^  622  ▲.  d. 
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aia-bMrer. 


Eammal,  %  palMiQaiB-lM 
ffammam,  public  Whs, 


Berkarah^  a  meaaeDger. 

BilMf  the  tamariDd  fish. 

Hinna,  called  mendhee  in  Hifidoaton,  the 

plant  with  which  th<  naila  are  stauied. 
Boohahy  a  pipe,  the  smoke  of  whioh  iadrawa 

tbrougn  water. 
Body*  a  apring  featival  in  India— ihe  oar- 

nival  or  floralia  of  the  country. 
Boomdecy  an  order  or  obeane  on  a  hank. 
Jagunnaikj  the  lord  of  tne  workl,  thocel»> 

brated  Hindoo  deitv  Siva. 
Jaghift^  land  conceded  by  goTenaieiil 
Jaghire  dar^  the  proprietor  of  IL 
/k/W,  a  frnit 
Jamak,  a  tunic  for  the  npper  part  of  the 

peraon :  pojatnahi  for  the  lower  limbe. 
JTtUtra,  a  feetiTal;  JUUk  (rotaj  JaUra,  tho 

featiTalofthecar. 
Jed,  a  ahallow  lake. 
Jemadar,  an  enaign  in  the  naliTe  army. 
JungU,  wild  foreat 
Jiim,  a  demon,  a  genina. 
Joar^  a  nain  much  naed  by  the  oommoo 

people. 
Jogn,  a  firahmany  beggar. 
Jog  or  Yug^  a  mythol^oal  period. 
Jt€,  a  Hindoo  atyle  of  addreaa;  e.  g.,  Mfai»- 

jee,  good  teoming,  air. 
KMtk,  a  diah  of  roaafe  neat 
KoM^  infidel. 
Kagoek,  paper. 

Kama-dee,  Cupid,  the  god  of  loTe. 
Karwm,  a  caravan. 
KarwM-terai,  an  inn. 
Kaickarp,  or  Catckeriff  a  local  eonrt  of  Joft- 

tica 
Bathab,  a  book. 
JTotAaZ,  the  jack  frnit. 
Kefah,  the  banana  fruit. 
jrMieo6,  embroidered  mqalia. 
irvniiiMi^iHid,  a  girdk. 
Ekad-joar,  the  date-trea. 

Khavar,  a  dagger. 

Bhaneawum,  abntler  or  head  aervanl 

MhoM,  or  CIM9-0IIW,  the  graM  of  which  iaMm 

or  mate  are  made. 
KheUuBif,  an  artillerpian. 
Kkund,  country,  region;  thna  RohU-khuiuL 
KkUmtgar,  a  honae-aenrant^  a  waiter. 
KhSaif  a  robe  of  honoar  given  by  the  aove- 

reign. 
KkOadar,  commander  of  a  JT^tZo^  a  fortreaa. 
KUkab-khanek,  a  bookahop,  a  Ubrikry. 
Boet,  about  two  milea. 
Boti^,  a  aacred  graaa. 
K¥ppra,  dothea. 

Koortg,  a  cbemiae»  a  portion  d  dreaa. 
Lae,  a  hundred  thouaand. 
Langoatp,  the  rag  worn  round  tho  loina  by 

poor  nativee. 
Laeean,  native  aailora. 
Loot-ioaKah,  a  robber. 
Maakal,  a  flambeau;  mMuaUhee,  the  bearer 

of  it. 
Maha.  g^etA,  aa  ifoAa  NtMg,  Great  Eivex. 
Mahed,  place,  district^  hareem;  ftti-v^iUuil, 

JPfoor-mahal.  ko. 
Mak&ui,  an  elepnani-driver. 
Makfii^Htjak,  rex  wfljawit,  mighty  king. 


Maka  ranee,  magna  reginek,  empreaa. 

Mukkwn,  butter. 

Mallee,  a  gardener. 

Jkfaund,  a  weight,  about  75  pounda. 

Mango  the  well-known  fruit. 

Mw»oola^,  a  kind  of  flat  boat,  uaed  on  the 

coaatH. 
MeUdwoa,  a  fiaherman. 
MonaooH,  the  periodical  winda  and  raina. 

The  word  la  Arabic. 
Motdevy^  a  learned  Mnaaalman. 
Madraiek,  a  college. 
Mnimnl,  muslin. 
Mu^jid,  a  moaaue. 

Mntmud,  a  cushion,  a  couch,  a  throne. 
Mima,  a  talking  bird  of  the  jay  apeciea. 
MekUr,  a  honae-aervant  of  the  lower  order. 
MvMer,  a  tower  uf  a  moeqne. 
Miradk,  pepper. 
M<^u$eil,  a  diatriot. 
Moharrem,  a  feast  in  the  first  month  of  the 

Moslem  year. 
Mohur,  a  gold  coin,  worth  20  rupeea,  or  £%. 
MolUiK,  a  Muaaulman  theologian. 
Monoed^  a  Paraee  theologian. 
JfoKCBMi,  a  Mahometan  caller  to  worahip. 
MooMhee,  a  aecretanr. 
Maomr,  the  tomb  of  a  aaint. 
Myna,  or  emvr-mdd^,  aon  of  the  prince. 
Nenaab,  or  noM,  the  governor  of  a  province. 
Nagar,  pr  muggnr,  city;  Akmed-nuggur, 
NeSb,  naik,  commandera,  chieft. 
Ndkkodat  captain  of  a  natm  (navie),  ship. 
Bala,  nnUah,  a  deep  ditch,  a  canal. 
Baoo  wallah,  a  aailor. 
Bautch.  a  dance. 
Bath,  the  nose*ring. 
Bed,  the  indiro  plant 
BU,  blue,  aa  Bil-gheniee,  Blue  Mouataina. 
Biaam,  governor. 
Buddy,  a  river. 
Obedhar,  an  officer. 
Pn^fgree,  a  turban. 
Pe^foauL,  pantaloona. 
PtUty,  a  palanquin. 
Paitm,  betel  lea£ 
PnmdU,  a  learned  Hindoow 
Punka,  a  Ian  aoapended  from  ceilinga. 
Panmeay,  a  luggage- boat 
PapooA,  alipper. 

Pariah,  Hindooa  of  the  loweat  caafte. 
Paraee,  foUowera  of  Zoroaater. 
Paian,   place,  aa  Seringa-patan,   MaauU- 

Piee,  equal  to  an  Engliah  halfpemnj, 

Pergnnnah,  a  diatrict 

Perwanah,  a  permit 

Pettah,  a  town  bordering  on  a  fort 

Peiekwa,  a  chief. 

PiUau,  a  diah  of  rice  and  meat 

Peon,  pronounced  pnne,  out-of-door  aervant% 
servants  for  state. 

Po€(jah,  religious  festival 

Poor,  or  pore,  dty,  as  Nag-pore,  Seram-pore. 

Pooram,  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos. 

Peepvl,  a  kind  of  banyan-tree. 

PnUun,  pettah,  pet,  or  peti,  a  town,  or  sub- 
urb of  a  fortress. 

RaS$  regnnm,  a  kingdom. 

Ba^,  rex,  a  kinr. 

iZc^(ilaiies,  metropolis. 

Bajpoot,  a  Hindoo  tribe  of  high  caste. 

i2|^,  a  peaaaat 
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AuMi,  king. 

^aiue,  queen. 

Bulhf  a  car. 

JUstalah,  corps  of  cayalry. 

Rymai,  a  handkerchief. 

RotUee-toaUah,  bread-baker. 

Sudder-cuiawlet,  sapreme  coart  of  jnitioe. 

8wdder  dewanee  aaawlett  Bopreme  ooart  of 
finance,  the  treasury. 

iS!ii^t6,  sir,  master. 

Saity  pronoanoed  tyce,  groom. 

Salam,  the  uniTersal  salutation. 

Sandal,  a  fragrant  wood. 

Sanyaaee,  a  mendicant  Brahman. 

Soute,  ordinary  dress  of  the  Hindoo  female, 
a  kind  of  shawl. 

Satee,  or  tuUee,  a  widow  who  bums  hersel£ 

Seer,  a  weiffht  of  two  pounds. 

Serai,  hotdC 

Serang,  a  captain  of  sailon  or  artilleiy. 

Serdar,  a  chied 

Serkar,  head  serrant  or  manager. 

Serrrf,  a  banker. 

Serpooih,  a  turban. 

Stwar,  a  knight. 

Sioea,  rupees  sterling. 

Singh,  lion. 

Singfara,  the  pommclo  or  shaddock  fruit 

SkMkif  or  aepopf  a  native  soldier. 

SUara,  a  three-stringed  guitar,  cUKaira, 

Stan,  a  country,  as  Eindoo-Mtan,  of  the 
blacks. 

Somar,  a  goldsmith. 

Soubadhar,  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain. 

Sunderbund,  low  forests. 

Somta  berdar,  a  servant  with  a  baton. 

Surma,  a  dve  for  the  eyelids. 

Sradda^  a  funeral  offenng. 

Tombakoo,  tobacco. 

Tofj,  a  diadem. 

Tiuinldar,  collector  of  customs. 

Tank,  a  pond  of  water. 

Tamarind  JIA,  the  native  hiUa. 

ToDaatjf-mtUchlee,  the  mango  fish. 

Tni,  a  palm-tree,  yieldiuft 

Taree,  or  toddif,  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

TaUu,  a  mat  of  frsgrant  grass,  suspended 
before  house-doors  in  hot  weather. 

Tattoo,  a  small  native  horse. 

Tehah,  tea. 

Tdkobook,  a  whip. 

Tchampa,  a  sweet-scented  flower. 

TchaUa,  an  umbrella. 

Tchillum.  the  part  of  a  hookah  containing 
the  fire. 

Tchoop,  hush,  silence. 

Teheetahj  a  hunting  leopard. 

Thannah,  a  station,  post  of  strength,  for- 
tress. 

Thannadar,  the  keeper  of  the  same. 

Toofaun,  a  furious  storm,  typhoon, 

TUak,  the  mark  made  on  the  brow  of  a  de- 
votee. 

Tcp^ee,  an  artilleiyman;  top,  a  gun. 

7^,  a  grove. 

Topet,  a  hat 
Yoked,  diplomatic  agent 
Waliah.  a  person,  as  tchatta-waUah,  the 
umbreUa-bearer:  jfingU-waUah,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  forest 
War,  Warra,  a  region  or  country,  as  Rai- 
warra,  of  the  Itajpoote, 

Zemindar,  a  landed  proprietor. 


Zenana,  the  ftmate  apartment. 
ZiUah,  a  territorial  division,  larger  than  a 
pergunnah. 

To  these  we  may  add — 

Anav,  to  come:  imp.  on,  come,  venire,  iened. 

Chakker,  a  domestic. 

Charpag,  a  light  frame  bedstead. 

Oomponnd,  the  enclosure  round  a  house. 

Danay,  to  give:  imp.  do,  give. 

Oaddha,  an  ass.  used  reproachfully. 

Oodown,  an  outhouse  for  stores,  ke, 

JawMLy  (Qr.  etnoi^,  to  go:  imp.  jon,  go. 

Kahwih,  ooiTee. 

.ffauRoirafli,  a  deputy. 

Kedah,  a  fort;  Irerfodftorj  commandant  of. 

Khanap,  to  eat:  im]}erative,  khou,  eat 

KtUyan,  a  Persian  pipe. 

jfumay,  to  do:  imp.  knirro,  do. 

Meidan,  a  gsrden. 

Mnajeed,  a  mosque. 

iHiiay.  to  drink  (Greek  ptRO^;  imp.  pto 

(Ureek  s.  aor,  pie). 
Soar,  a  pig,  often  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

N.B.— In  the  words  given  above, 
we  have  followed  no  system  of  ortho- 
graphy, but  simply  expressed  the 
sounds  as  they  have  become  familiar 
to  the  ear.  £l  this  we  are  compelled 
to  follow  suit  of  the  Sepoy  dialect, 
which  murders  the  Queen's  English 
in  as  remorseless  a  fashion  as  the  sol- 
diers have  done  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  the  recent  mutiny.  Their  words  of 
command  are  in  Endish.  For  in- 
stance, entering  Fort- William  at  night, 
you  will  be  challenged,  *  ffookum- 
dahV  Answer,  'Fering*  Original 
challenger,  *  OlMmnzl.*— Sepoy  English 
is  all  in  this  style. 

This  list  mi^ht  doubtless  be  en- 
larged to  a  considerable  extent  Our 
own  recollection,  without  recourse  had 
to  dictionaries,  supplies  us  with  at 
least  as  many  words  more;  while,  if 
we  recurred  to  printed  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  should  swell  our  list 
to  a  volume.  Looking  at  all  the 
sources  from  whence  even  our  brief 
vocabulary  is  drawn,  we  are  forcibly 
struck  with  the  difficult};  of  gaining 
access  to  the  native  mind  in  broad  In- 
dia with  our  religious  doctrines,  and 
of  translating  our  literature  into  pure 
dialects  and  distinct  tongues.  The 
languages  intermix  like  waters  of  dif- 
ferent streams  meeting  in  one  chan- 
nel, and  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
original  locale  and  connections  is  an 
fdmost  impossible  task.  There  is  just 
one  thin£[  we  could  desire  in  the  proved 
impoesibiliiy  of  reinstitutinff  the  seve- 
ral deg^erate  tongues  in  tneir  orim- 
nal  purity,  and  that  is,  that  th^  aJl, 
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vith  their  varieties  and  degeneiatioDfly  for  another  Penteoost  Never  more 
would  mei^  into  one  common  jamn  than  when  we  contemplate  this  hotch- 
— Hindooey,  Hindee,  Guzurathee,  VSr  potch  of  languages,  are  we  disposed  to 
narese,  Tamul,  Ooreeya,  and  Teloo-  look  with  regret  upon  their  multipU- 
goo,  so  as,  in  the  form  of  a  lingual  city  and  prevalence,  and  to  breathe 
mosaic,  to  be  understood  east  and  with  a  sign  the  motto  which  the  en- 
west,  north  and  south  of  India.  As  terprising  Bagsters,  the  printers,  have 
thincs  at  present  are,  the  task  of  the  rendered  so  widely  known  throughout 
scholar  and  missionary  is  one  of  ex-  the  world — *Mult8e  terricolis  linguae, 
cessive  difficulty,  awakening  the  wish  ooelestibus  una.' 
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JoHX  FosTBR  was  perfectly  ri^ht  an  odd  mixture  of  twaddle  and  sood 
when  he  said,  amongst  other  wise  writing;  a  stranffe  jumble  of  uiea- 
things  in  his  *  journal,  Few  have  been  trical  sentiment,  nne  feeling,  and  bad 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  importance  morali^.  All  this  is  mix^  up  in  a 
of  that  economy  in  reading,  which  plot  which  neither  moves  nor  ends 
selects  almost  exclusively  the  very  first  according  to  any  recognised  orthodox 
order  of  books.  Why  should  a  man,  law  of  noveldom.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
except  for  some  special  reason,  read  a  the  story,  while  it  needs  grave  stric- 
very  inferior  book,  at  the  veiy  time  tures,  is  neither  without  merit  in  the 
that  he  mi^ht  be  reading  one  of  the  conception  nor  the  execution.  By  the 
highest  oraerl*  digest  which  follows,  we  shall  enable 
We  have  a  special  reason,  we  hope  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself;  not 
also  a  sufficient  one,  for  tuniing  to  a  failing,  however,  to  indicate  the  evil 
aomewhatpopular  but  not  particularly  of  such  mischievous  points  as  we  can- 
brilliant  German  novel  The  philo-  not  altogether  suppress.  Our  object 
Sophie  traveller  in  a  foreign  coimtry  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  author's 
(alas !  the  race  is  a  small  one)  takes  curious  attemnt  to  weave  lessons  of 
good  care  to  see  not  only  the  mere  duty  and  self-denial  round  a  Platonic 
stereotyped  lions^  but  to  dive  for  him-  idea  of  love.  That  the  machinery 
self  into  nooks  and  comers  which  may  turns  out  defective  for  the  purpose 
yield  food  fer  reflection  or  some  matr  planned,  is  just  what  we  mignt  have 
ter  of  information,  if  but  little  plea-  Deen  prepared  to  expect 
sure.  In  like  manner  Titan  may,  in  *  Iberie '  is  designed,  we  presume, 
no  spirit  of  perversity,  pick  up  a  com-  to  teach  us  the  danger  of  allowing  an 
monplace  book  from  the  mound  of  all-engrossing  passion  to  obtain  the 
oontmental  literature.  This  may  be  mastery  over  us,  and  that  happiness 
done  simply  as  a  means  of  getting  a  is  to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of 
glimpse  of  an  out-of-the-way  style  and  a  usefully-spent  life,  as  exemplified  in 
current  of  sentiment,  or  an  eccentric  that  of  the  heroine.  We  meet  with 
specimen  of  book  architectiu^  One  picturesque  descriptions  and  some 
may  find  it  useful  to  study  the  product  pleasing  writing,  while  many  of  the 
of  a  man's  brain,  whether  it  assume  characters  are  naturally  described, 
the  form  of  a  stoiy,  a  castle,  a  palace.  This  makes  us  regret  that  the  story  is 
a  house,  or  a  garden.  This  is  the  not,  on  the  whole,  more  artistically 
reason  why  we  set  about  the  examina-  put  together.  There  is  more  of  senti- 
tion  of  Ottilie  Eapp's  novel  of  *  Iberie,'  ment  uian  of  action  in  the  tale,  which 
having  all  the  while  in  due  remem-  is  throughout  a  melancholy  one,  and 
brance  the  very  common-sense  hint  is  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the 
with  which  we  started.  feelings   of  the  heroine — ^the  effect 

The  book,  as  we  have  already  ob-  produced  on  her  mind  and  disposition 

served,  has  found  some  favour.    It  is  oy  the  various  events  recorded,  and  the 

•  '  Kapp  (Ottilie)  Iberie.  Ein  Roman.  2  different  persons  with  whom  sne  comes 

Tola.  12mo.    Leipeia    1866.'  in  contact    She  preserves  throughout 

Vol.  XXV.  2  h 
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the  character  of  a  loving,  affectionate,  Having  noticed  ita  weakneae  at  the 
and  Belf-sacrificin^  woman.  Left  with-  start,  we  paw  on  to  the  stoiy :  the  au- 
out  any  family  ties,  she  always  finds  thor's  st^le  will  exhibit  some  effective 
some  object  on  which  to  lavish  her  word*i»mting. 
care  ana  tenderness.  Her  love  for  a  Iberie  tells  her  own  story,  and  her 
man  whom  she  respects,  and  a  desire  early  recollections  are  gloomy  enough, 
to  render  herself  worthy  of  him,  only  Her  father,  a  workman  in  a  stone 
makes  her  more  anxious  to  fulfil  her  ouarry  near  Strasburg,  is  addicted  to 
duty,  and  more  ready  in  the  perform-  drink,  and  his  wife  and  child  are  the 
ance  of  every  land  and  benevolent  victims  of  his  brutality.  The  mother, 
office.  So  far  the  moral  which  the  who  has  evidentlv  been  transportea 
story  Ib  intended  to  teach  us  is  a  good  thither  from  a  brighter  and  more 
and  a  useful  one.  But,  concerning  southern  dime,  where  she  had  been 
several  of  the  episodes  introduced,  as  quite  unaccustomed  to  any  hard  la- 
warnings,  we  suppose,  asainst  the  evil  bour,  is  always  sunk  in  a  silent^ro- 
effects  of  allowing  an  im  oounded  affec-  found,  and  tearless  melancholy.  Even 
tion  for  one  individual  to  absorb  every  her  love  for  her  chUd,  though  deep 
thought,  and  become  the  governing  and  tender,  partakes  of  this  feeling, 
principle  of  life  and  action,  we  cannot  and  the  little  Iberie  is  left  almost  en- 
avoid  expressing  our  most  emphatic  tirely  to  herself  and  her  own  amose- 
disapprooation.  There  is  something  ments.  When  ten  years  of  age.  her 
at  once  unpleasing  and  unnatiual  in  fether  dies.  On  lus  death-MO,  he 
the  feelings  with  wnidi  Madame  Lepir  evinces  more  kindness  towards  hia 
continues,  after  her  marriage  and  even  daughter;  we  feel  that  there  is  a  se- 
en her  death-bed,  to  regard  one  who,  cret  regarding  his  marriage,  and  that 
having  first  been  her  lover,  has  after-  this  ill-matched  pair,  thrown  together 
wards  been  discovered  to  oe  her  bro-  by  some  fatal  destiny,  have  mutually 
ther;  and  when  Madame  Oombienne  caused  each  otfaer^s  miserv.  After  her 
is  introduced,  the  distinction  between  father's  death,  her  motner  bewmes 
virtue  and  vice  seems  to  have  been  deran^ped,  and  Iberie  is  placed  with 
entirely  forgotten.  To  inculcate  the  the  wife  of  a  poor  weaver,  who  em- 
one  and  reprobate  the  other,  is  a  dnty  ploys  her  in  looking  after  the  chil- 
which  every  author  owes,  not  only  to  dren^  and  asdsting  ner  in  household 
his  readers,  but  to  Him  who  has  guted  duties.  She  now  for  the  first  time 
him  with  the  talent  to  amuse  and  in-  finds  herself  obliged  to  work :  the 
struct.  If  vicious  characters  be  intro-  phiee  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  very 
duced,  it  should  be  to  condenm  their  af^reeable  one,  but  patience  and  affeo- 
conduct,  by  simply  jninting  it  in  its  tionate  disposition  stand*  her  in  food 
true  colours,  never  defending  or  gloss-  stead.  She  makes  the  best  of  it» 
ing  it  over,  nor  attempting  to  enlist  gains  the  good-will  of  her  mistreas^ 
our  svmpathy  and  adiniration  by  any  and  the  aroctions  of  the  children, 
moral  sophistiy.  Modem  fiction  is  a  Her  feelings,  too,  tovraurds  her  q»- 
mighty  power.  It  demands  the  most  fortunate  mother,  who  still  loves  her, 
watchful  attention  of  the  critic,  and  and  always  welcomes  her  visits,  aa- 
the  keenest  scrutiny  of  every  one  who  sume  a  more  tender  character.  A 
can  in  any  way  control  its  authors  by  remark  made  by  a  stranger,  encoun- 
holdinj;  up  their  performances  to  pub-  tered  b^  chance,  forms  almost  an  era 
lie  praise  or  reprobation.  It  would  be  in  her  life.  After  sazing  at  her  earnest- 
weu,  if  every  one  who  essays  to  work  ly  for  a  moment  ne.exclaims, 
upon  other  minds  by  means  of  fiction,  *'*What  a  tale  of  deep  love  and 
should  have  written  up  in  his  study  tenderness  is  to  be  read  in  those 
that  scripture  which  saith,  *  The  wa^es  eyes ! " 

of  sin  is  death!*   Let  the  imagination  *"Read!'*  I  kept  repeating  to  my- 

have  free  room,  let  fancy  have  play,  self  the  whole  day.    '*Are  such  things 

and  humour  have  place;  but  let  us  to  be  read  in  e^es  ?    Yet  it  must  onb 

ever  keep  the  straight  road  of  virtuous  so  ?     Those  of  the  stranger  himself 

endeavour  and  sympathy.    Where  the  told  their  own  tala  **  * 

general  ol)ject  of  the  book  is  sood^  it  is  This  drcumstanoe  makes  a  deep  im- 

painful  to  notice  the  want  of  a  higher  pression  on  her  mind;  she  becomes 

tone  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  more  attentive  at  school,  and  greedily 
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devours  any  books  that  &11  in  the  nuun^  becoming  weaiy  of  the  strife, 

WAj,     Without   pleasures   or   com-  separated,   and   with   overwhelming 

panions,  she  is  thrown  back  on  her  violence  discharged  their  contents  on 

own  thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  the  earth.    I  had  summoned  all  my 

which  her  mother's  fate  and  her  own  energy  and  presence  of  mind  to  assist 

isolation  tend  to  give  a  romantic  turn,  me  in  contending  against  this  fearful 

whilst  every-daylife  is  naturally  that  exertion  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and 

of  constant  toil  and  occupation.  at  length,  to  my  ffreat  joy,  succeeded 

After  being  confirmed  (the  mother  in  gaining  a  hana-post  and  cluns  to 

is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  tne  daughter  it  with  all  my  might    I  then  recalled 

is  brought  up  in  that  religion)^  she  be-  the  delight  with  which  mv  unhappy 

comes  her  own  mistress,  but  is  then  mother  had  always  viewed  a  storm; 

obliged  to  leave  the  weaver  s  family,  the  fire  and  animation  with  which  it 

and  look  out  for  a  place.    Without  had  app^ued  to  inspire  her.    Her  sad 

friends  or  connections,  this  is  found  abode  was  not  far  oistant,  and  as  her 

to  be  no  easy  matter.    She  is  every-  form  rose  before  me,  I  almost  fancied 

where  unsuccessful,  and  at  length  one  I  could  see  her  sparkling  eyes  follow 

day  in  early  spring,  having  wfQked  to  the  track  of  the  lightning,  her  dark 

a  distiace  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  si-  hair  waving  in  iJie  wind,  and  her  thin 

tuation,  in  which  she  is  again  diaap-  tnmsparent  hands,  now  clasped  toge- 

pointed,  she  is  overtaken  on  her  re-  ther,  now  folded  on  her  bosom.    Per- 

turn  by  a  thunderstorm.  haps  the  sudden  consciousness  of  the 

*I  proceeded  on  my  homeward  strength  of  her  affection,  the  thought 
wa^,  unconcerned  at  the  approaching  that,  could  she  but  know  of  my  situa- 
twilight.  Black  thunder-clouds  soon  tion,  I  should  not  be  left  thus  alone 
increased  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  and  unprotected,  aroused  me  to  a  full 
I  found  mvself  alone,  on  a  dark  and  sense  of  my  abandoned  and  defence- 
stormy  nighty  in  a  part  of  the  coun-  less  condition,  for  the  long-repressed 
try  with  which  I  was  totally  unac-  tears  burst  forth,  as  a  stream  from  its 
quainted.  boundaries.    TmiifHTiiT^g  myself  alone, 

*I  do  not  recollect  having  felt  I  exclaimed,  in  tones  trembling  with 
particularly  troubled  or  anxious  about  an  emotion  that  testified  the  depth  of 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  the  feeling  which  agitated  mcL  **My 
Poverty  has  one  advantage— namely,  mother !  oh,  mv  mother ! "  Suadenly, 
that  of  directing  all  thoughts  and  as  if  aroused  by  my  cry,  I  heard  the 
fears  towards  one  naked,  ever-present  sound  of  a  weu-known  voice;  an  in- 
reality;  and  thus  it  often  encounters  distinct  figure,  unrestrained  by  the 
both  real  and  imaginary  dangers  with  darkness,  rushed  wildly  and  hastily 
a  surprising  amount  of  courage.  Who  towards  me,  and  before  I  could  sum- 
ever  watched  over  or  took  care  of  mel  mon  strength  to  fly,  even  had  I  had 
I  had  often  been  out  alone  at  niffht,  the  wish  to  do  so,  clasped  me  in  its 
when  much  younger  and  weaker  than  arms,  exclaimini^,  with  childish  joy, 
I  was  then.  I  had  never  been  accus-  "Ihg.  Ibe,  my  child !" 
tomed  to  take  any  timid  precautions,  *  Tne  tone  m  which  I  replied,  "  Mo- 
had  not  been  brought  up  in  any  efifemi-  ther,  oh  mother  1 "  must  have  expressed 
nate  habits,  and  was  a  stranger  to  all  more  of  fear  than  of  joy,  for  she  let 
the  numerous  apprehensions  and  trif-  me  go  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  re- 
ling  oonsiderations  which  would  in  assure  me,  and  then,  as  a  flash  of 
similar  circumstances  have  beset  one  lightning  enabled  us  to  perceive  the 
more  delicately  nurtiu^  As  the  sun  loving  looks  with  which  each  regarded 
deserted  the  earth,  withdrawing  its  the  other,  she  pressed  me  to  her  heart 
maternal  protection,  the  storm  as-  more  cloeelv  tnan  before.  Her  eyes 
sumed  the  undisputed  masterv.  Huge  had  that  weu-known  passionate  glance 
ipaRHCfl  of  clouds,  obscuring  the  entire  which  I  had  just  been  picturing  to 
face  of  heaven,  were  driven  before  the  mjrself  j  a  hectic  flush  burned  on  her 
wind;  flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  ghost-like  cheeks,  adding  to  the  fear- 
by  peals  of  thunder  which  rent  the  fulexpressionoftnesharpandstrongly- 
aur,  lending  light  and  music  to  the  marked  features.  As  her  withered 
dreadful  scene.  At  length  the  douds,  arms  pressed  me  against  her  cold,  wet 
which  had  been  rolledintoone  mighty  garmentSi  I  felt  the  loud  wild  oeat- 
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ing  of  her  heart,  and  my  own  was  their  wild  fury,  with  a  crashing  noise; 
not  much  calmer.  I  tried  to  raise  my-  whilst  solitary  flashes  of  lightning 
self  from  the  hand-post  against  which  eveiy  now  and  then  added  to  tne  fuiy 
I  was  leaning  but  I  was  quite  unable  and  dreariness  of  the  scene.  It  was, 
to  more,  and  the  strangeness  of  my  however,  but  an  expiring  effort;  the 
situation  now  for  the  first  time  flashed  wind  gradually  died  away,  the  rain 
across  my  mind.  But  my  mother,  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  light  breeze, 
true  to  her  maternal  instinct  even  in  which  rustled  through  the  trees, 
the  most  trving  moments,  never  for  soimded  as  if  it  were  pouring  forth  a 
an  instant  thought  of  herself.  Hear-  gentle  and  tender  lament,  like  a  soft 
ing  my  long,  deep-drawn  sifhs,  and  melodious  treble  succeeding  to  the 
finding  that  she  could  not  curaw  me  deepandthunderingbassof  tne  storm, 
away,  she  by  an  extraordinary  effort  So  still  was  all  around,  that  the  earth 
raised  me  in  her  arms,  and  carried  me  seemed  to  have  closed  its  eyes,  and  to 
along  for  some  distance  as  quickly  as  listen  with  its  whole  soul  to  the  spirit- 
her  strength  would  permit  She  then  stirring  music.  My  mother  slackened 
set  me  down,  thougn  without  letting  her  pace,  and  unconsciously  abandoned 
me  go,  and  after  havins  waited  for  a  herself  to  the  spelL  It  has  often  been 
few  moments,  renewed  the  effort  to  my  fate  to  feel,  on  more  stirring  oc- 
carrv  me.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  casions,  the  influence  of  the  calm 
in  tne  middle  of  the  night,  without  soothing  melancholy  which  succeeds 
my  knowing  where  or  in  what  direc-  such  convulsions  of  nature;  it  has  struck 
tion  we  were  going,  must  only  be  at-  a  deeper  chord,  and  awakened  stronger 
tributed  to  a  momentary  exertion  of  feeling;  but  it  then  seemed  endowed 
strength,  the  effect  of  madness,  on  her  with  tne  voices  of  the  jiast  and  of  the 
part  and  on  mine,  to  the  weakness  present,  arousing  within  me  a  new 
proauced  by  overwhelming  emotion,  consciousness  of  life  and  power.  The 
As  soon  as  she  had  put  me  down,  I  slow  waving  sound  as  it  rose  and  fell 
tried  to  stop  her  and  lead  her  away,  —its  deep  measured  cadence  as  it 
but  she  only  shook  her  dark  head,  ana  poured  forth  its  lament — its  joyous 
whispered  significantly,  *'  Come,  Ibe !  and  triumphant  notes,  seemed  to  re- 
be  quiet,  child.  I  am  mother,  father,  store  me  to  myself.  My  mind  re- 
brother,  and  sister.  Be  quiet!"  The  covered  its  tone,  my  pulse  beat  more 
storm  had  bv  this  time  abated,  the  steadily^andlfeltaglowpassthrou^ 
flashes  of  lightning  were  dying  away  me  sinular  to  that  produced  by  sim- 
in  the  distance,  and  the  hollow  sound  den  heat  after  we  have  been  chilled 
of  the  thimder  was  echoing  throu^  by  the  cold.  Even  on  my  poor  mother 
the  distant  mountains,  but  the  ram  it  had  a  soothing  or  ratner  a  relax- 
seemed  still  determined  to  exert  its  ing  effect  Her  bosom  heaved,  and  as 
utmost  strength  against  ua,  and  not  a  she  hung  a  helpless  weight  on  my 
single  star  was  visible.  The  part  of  arm,  trembling  with  the  cold,  she 
the  country  in  which  we  were  was  whispered,  with  a  shudder,  "  Ibe !  this 
quite  new  to  me;  I  was,  however,  is  as  cold  as  the  grave!" 
nilly  aware  that  we  were  npt  on  our  *  The  noise  of  a  river,  which,  swollen 
way  back  to  the  city.  Away  we  by  the  rain,  was  rushing  tumultuously 
went  across  the  fields,  and  throush  a  along,  now  reached  our  ears.  I  stood 
small  wood,  for  our  course  resembled  for  a  moment  undecided  as  to  what 
that  of  clouds  driven  before  the  wind,  course  we  should  pursue,  but  my 
or  of  wounded  stags  hurrying  on  in  mother  took  me  by  the  huid,  and  led 
hope  of  concealing  their  pain;  for  my  me  out  of  the  wood  into  a  little  foot- 
mother,  finding  sne  could  no  longer  path,  which  conducted  ue  through  a 
carrv.  draggea  me  along  whether  I  meadow  to  the  banks  of  the  streanL 
woulaorno.  The  weary  clouds  often  "The  bridge!  where  is  the  bridge  1** 
seemed  as  if  they  longed  to  lean  she  exclaimed,  as  her  eve  fell  on  the 
their  weight  against  the  rugsed  leaf-  ruins  scattered  around  the  spot  where 
less  bran(mes,  and  would  gli^y  have  it  had  formerly  stood.  I  was  unao- 
craved  their  support,  but  the  storm  quainted  with  tiie  locality,  but  having 
hurried  them  along  again  in  its  ruth-  crossed  over  a  bridge  in  the  morning, 

less  course,  the  trees  bent  before  its  I  knew  that  H must  be  situat^ 

rage,  and  struck  against  each  other,  in  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    We 
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were  both  standing   still,  uncertain  that    There  is  no  light  where  he  is. 
what  to  do  or  in  what  airection  to  I  shall  never  see  him  again."    She 
turn,   when   we   heard  a  splashing  stopped,  but  her  features  wore  an 
noise,  as  if  the  waves  were  wantonly  unusual  calnmess  of  expression,  and 
sportinff  with  something.    I  should  there   was   something   so   soft   and 
hardly  have  noticed  it,  or,  had  I  done  touching  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
BO,  should  have  fancied  it  was  only  that  I  involuntarily  glided  towards 
the  sound  usually  produced  by  the  her,  and  throwing  myself  on  my  knees, 
liver  as  it  flowed  along  its  banks,  had  drew  her  dress  around  me,  and  laid 
not  my  mother  started  forward,  list-  my  head  on  her  bosom.'    One  hand 
ened,  stretched  out  her  hand,  then  was  laid  on  it,  whilst  the  other  was 
her  foot,  and  then  rushed  towards  the  pressed  on  her  heart,  and  she  went  on 
river,  exclaiming,  "  Quick,  Ibe !  quick !  without  interrupting  the  train  of  her 
Come  here !  come  here ! "  thoughts : — "  But  I  Imow  that  he  loves. 
*A  little  boat,  borne  away  by  the  that  ne  thinks  of  me— and  of  you,' 
swollen  waters  from  the  spot  where  it  she  added,  in  a  whispen  stooping  down 
had  been  left,  lav  entangled  amongst  towards  me.    "But  I  was  made  to 
the  stones  and  bushes.    My  mother  swear — Ibe,  have   you  sworn  1"  she 
soon  got  into  it,  and  endeavoured  by  asked,  with  a  Judder.    I  looked  up: 
means  of  the  rudder  to  get  it  afloat  there  was  a  dark  fire  in  her  eyes;  the 
again,  calling  out  to  me  at  the  same  pale  light  of  the  moon,  shining  on  her 
time,  "  Come,  Ibe.  come !  we  are  going  forehead,  made  it  look  like  a  bleached 
to  him."  I  obeyed  ner  call,  and  climbed  bone,  and  her  jet  hair  hung  round  it 
in.    I  had  not  been  much  in  the  habit  like  a  black  veil    She  sat  upright; 
of  reasoning  and  deciding  for  myself,  her  head  was  bent  down  towards  me, 
but,  even  had  such  been  the  case^  all  a  sad  smile  played  on  her  lips,  and  her 
other  considerations  must  have  ^ven  long  thin  fingers,  and  the  bright  yet 
way  before  the  impossibility  of  leav-  shadowy  expression  of  the  melancholy 
ing  my  mother.    1  did  not  recollect  features,  made  her  look  like  a  long- 
having  ever  been  in  a  boat  before;  banishea  spirit  restored  to  its  home. 
I  understood  nothing  about  steering.  She  appeared  to  me  the  personification 
and  could  neither  guess  the  duiger  of  the  purest  love  and  afiection,  which 
nor  do  anything  to  turn  it  asida    liie  had  selected  me  as  an  object  on  which 
novelty,  nevertheless,  was  not  without  to  lavish  all  its  treasures.    Her  hands 
its  attractions;  a  change,  too,  appeared  were  laid  on  my  head,  her  eyes  were 
to  have  come  over  my  mother.    She  fixed  on  mine,  and  seemed  to  grow 
seemed  to  have  grown  younger,  and  to  brighter  as  they  gazed.    How  I  have 
be  as  much  in  her  element  as  if  she  ever  clung  to  the  remembrance  of  that 
had  been  bom  on  the  water.    She  hour!    It  was  the  one  spot  of  li^ht 
flproaned  over  the  efforts  she  was  ob-  amidst  the  gloom  of  my  earlvlife,  like 
Tij^ed  to  make,  whilst  I  was  unable  to  a  solitary  glow-worm  on  a  dark  sum- 
altbrd   her  any  assistance,  until   at  mer's  niffht,  or  a  bright  dream  for  an 
length  the  boat  was  disengaged,  and  instant  iQumining  my  soul, 
darted  off  like  a  bird  from  its  ca^        'After  a  time,  she  gently  removed 
My  mother  viewed  her  success  with  her  hands  from  my  head,  pressed  them 
quiet  satisfaction.     She  let  go  the*  to  her  heart,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
rudder,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  be  sounded  unusually  dear  and  distinct,* 
carried  along  by  the  stream,  whilst  I  "Ibe,  I  will  tell  vou  who  youare^  vou 
sat  silently  ei^oying  the  gentle  motion,  ought  to  know  it  Defore  I  cQe.   Wicked 
although  my  wet  clothes  were  clins-  people  sa^  that  I  am  mad.   Itmayper- 
ing  to  me,  and  I  was  shuddering  witn  naps  at  times  have  been  the  case,  out 
the  cold,  and  felt  both  hungry  and  it  is  not  so  now;  my  mind  is  as  dear 
thirsty.     The  sky  was  now  serene,  as  it  used  to  be  ere  aught  occurred  to 
the  stars  shone  through  the  drifting  disturb  it" 

clouds,  and  the  glimmer  of  earlv  dawn,        '  I  looked  up  in  painful  anxiety,  fear, 

like  a  bright  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and   expectation.    Although   I   was 

threw  a  faint  light  on  the  water.    My  perfectly  benumbed,  cold  itself  was 

mother  turned  away  from  it,  as  if  she  forgotten,  whilst  she  proceeded  with 

preferred  the  darkness,  and  said,  "We  the  narrative  which  was  to  explain  all 

axe  not  going  to  him.    I  am  sure  of  that  seemed  mysterious  in  the  past, 
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and  to  give  me  a  clue  to  the  future.  It  tage  of  the  opportunities  offered  to 
was  often  interrupted  by  a  deep  sigh,  her,  and  on  his  return  from  his  travds, 
a  gloomy  pause,  or  a  tender  caress,  her  self-constituted  guardian  was  sur- 
Meantime  we  floated  along  in  the  pale  prised  at  the  chanffe  in  her  appear- 
moonlight  we  knew  nol^  we  cared  ance.  His  looks  betrayed  his  ad- 
not  whitner,  at  the  mercy  of  the  miration.  She  then  beoime  an  in- 
stream,  whose  waters  had  gradually  habitant  of  his  castle,  as  the  corn- 
subsided,  and  were  becommg  more  p«nion  of  his  aged  mother.  But  alas ! 
tnmquil.  Don  Robin,  whose  income  was  not 

Her  mother's  history  was  a  sad  one.  equal  to  his  rank,  had  yielded  to  the 
She  had  been  a  shepherdess,  a  native  wishes  of  his  only  remaining  parent, 
of  those  wild  and  uncultivated  parts  and  enga^  himself  to  a  laay  in  hk 
of  the  south  of  France,  called  Landes  own  station  in  life.  His  betrothed 
Sauvages.  When  about  sixteen  years  bride  was  neither  beautiful  nor  love- 
of  age,  an  accident  had  led  to  her  sav-  able;  Bella  was  both,  and  in  no  ordi- 
ing  the  life  of  a  young  cavalier,  who,  nary  decree.  He  soon  felt  the  infla- 
having  been  separated  from  his  hunt-  ence  of  her  presence,  and  her  secretly 
ing  companions,  had  lost  his  way  and  cherished  affection  was  silently  re- 
wandered  into  a  bog,  where  but  for  turned.  Donna  Leonora  and  Donna 
her  he  must  have  perished.  He  had  Donata,  Don  Robin's  mother,  were 
been  conveved  to  her  father's  cottage;  called  to  Madrid  by  the  illness  of  an 
a  fever  had  ensued,  during  which  sne  uncle  of  the  latter,  Bella  at  her  own 
attended  him,  until  a  physician  sum-  request  being  left  at  the  castla  Her 
moned  from  a  neighbouring  town  had  lover  then  declared  lus  affection,  and 
made  the  jrouth's  friends  acquainted  promised  to  make  her  his  bride.  Aban- 
with  his  situation,  when  he  was  re-  doned  to  themselves,  they  forgot  both 
moved  from  the  humble  abode.  He  past  and  future  in  the  enjoyment  of 
had,  however,  made  an  impression  on  the  present,  and  all  considerations 
the  mind  of  BeUadora  Etanget  (the  were  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence  of 
name  of  his  beautiful  preserver)  not  their  own  feelings.  And  now  the  tan- 
easily  to  be  effaced  A  similar  drcum-  sled  web  of  guut  and  miserv  begins, 
stance  had  occurred  nearlv  thirty  vears  Bella's  favourite  resort  at  this  time 
before,  and  had  been  made  the  suoject  was  a  small  island,  situated  in  a  neigh- 
of  a  song,  which  she  loved  to  smg.  homing  river,  to  which  she  croe»Ml 
Nearly  a  year  passed  by  without  in  a  boat,  and  hence  her  delight  at 
her  having  again  heard  of  the  young  having  again  met  with  one  on  the  night 
huntsman,  who  was  a  Spanish  noble,  of  the  storm.  The  young  noble's  in- 
Don  Robin  Donata.  He  came  again  tended  marriage  with  Donna  Leonora 
to  see  his  benefactress,  and  anxious  to  was  abruptly  broken  ofL,  but  he  failed 
benefit  her  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  in  obtaining  his  mother's  consent  to  a 
placed  her  in  a  convent  for  her  educa-  union  with  Bella.  She  did  not,  how- 
tion.  ever,  try  to  separate  them,  and  when 

This  part  of  the  story  is  well  told,  business  obliged  him  to  leave  home ' 

The  description  of  the  Landes  Sauvages  for  a  time,  Bella's  illness  preventing 

is  picturesque,  and  the  rescue  of  tne  his  insisting  on  the  immediate  solem- 

young  cavalier  is  vividly  drawn.    We  nisation  of  their  marriage,  he  left  her 

are  insensibly  led  to  sympathise  in  the  in  his  mother's  care.    Donna  Leonora, 

feelings  of  the  beautiful  and  unso-  meantime,  was  naturally  indignant  at 

phisticated  girl  towards  her  young  her  rejection.     Though  unloved,  she 

and  generous  protector;  nor  can  we  had  not  viewed  Don  Robin  with  in- 

blame  her,  if  a  secret  suspicion  crosees  difi'erence,  and  being  one  of  those  'who 

her  mind,  of  his  bavins  some  ulterior  eit  brooding  from  day  to  day,  chewing 

obiect  in  thus  lifting  ner  out  of  her  the  bitter  cud,'  she  determined  on 

spnere,  and  aflbrding  her  opportuni-  revenge.    Her  plans  proved  only  too 

ties  of  improvement  successful     She   had  continued   to 

The  confinement  of  the  convent  was  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  Donna 
irksome  to  her  in  the  extreme;  but  Donata,  which  had  not  tended  to  re- 
sustained  by  the  ho{>e  of  seeing  the  move  her  objections  to  her  son's  mar- 
young  huntsman  again,  and  meeting  riage,  and  Bella,  who  was  about  to 
with  nis  approbation,  she  took  advan-  be^me  a  mother,  was  now  persuaded 
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to  remove  to  a  distant  town,  and  the  remembrance  of  whidi  even  now 

there  wait  Iberie*8  birth.    Thence  she  makes  me  shudder.    I  felt  a  bitter 

was  enticed  away,  under  pretence  of  a  abhorrence  of  the  active,  diversified 

message  from  her  husband,  to  a  castle  life  around  me,  in  which  so  many 

belonging  to   her  rival,  and   there  found  employment  for  their  talents 

forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  stranger,  and  fkusulties,  but  from  which  I  was 

from  whom  a  solemn  oath  had  Men  a  helpless  outcast;  and  I  dreamed  of  a 

exacted,  to  prevent  her  ever  holdins  calm  repose  in  the  cool  depths  of  the 

any  intercourse  with  Don  Robin,  and  sparkling  stream.    I  knew  and  saw 

who  conveyed  her  at  once  to  the  nothing  of  what  was  passing  around 

neighbourhood  of  Strasbui|;.  m&    AH  youthful  feehngs  seemed  to 

Before  this  narrative  is  brought  have  been  annihilated  in  the  dark  de- 
entirely  to  a  close,  the  boat  in  which  spair  of  that  moment  I  was  but  eigh- 
Iberie  and  her  mother  are  sailing  is  teen  years  old,  but  alas!  my  forlorn 
upset:  they  are  however  saved,  and  lot  had  exerdseda  depressing  influence 
brought  to  the  asylum  £rom  which  on  the  high  hopes  and  bright  anticipa- 
Belladora  had  escaped.  She  has  re-  tions  natural  to  my  a^  What  won- 
covered  her  intellect,  but  a  fever  has  dw,  then,  if  bitter  anddeepairing  feel- 
set  in,  durinfi;  which  she  is  affection-  ings  for  a  time  obtained  the  mastoiy 
ately  nursed  by  her  daughter;  in  a  over  me!  Another  shadow  fluttered 
few  months  it  brings  the  mother^s  over  the  surface  of  the  water  beside 
life  to  a  dose.  One  of  the  lunatics^  a  mj  own,  and  threw  a  shade  on  its 
young  lady  of  fortune,  who  fancies  brightness.  I  looked  up,  and  recog- 
that  she  has  lost  her  heart,  that  the  nised  the  same  person  whom  I  had 
dyinff  woman  possesses  it,  and  that  it  formerly  seen  in  Strasburg,  whose  ex- 
will  be  restored  at  her  death,  takes  a  clamation,  "  What  a  tale  of  love  and 
great  fancy  to  her.  and  to  Iberie,  who,  sorrow  is  to  be  read  in  those  eyes  !** 
after  her  mothers  death,  remains  as  had  then  made  such  an  impression  on 
an  attendant  on  this  person.  This  is  my  mind,  and  teught  me  likewise  to 
a  pleasant  part  of  her  life— she  is  fond  trace  a  history  in  a  countenance.  He 
of^  her  young  mistress,  becomes  her  did  not,  however,  know  me  again.  He 
pupil,  and  improves  both  in  appear-  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  and 
ance  and  in  education.  The  death  of  lookine  down  even  more  sadly  and 
that  kind  friend,  however^  throws  her  gloomSy  than  I  was.  I  observed  his 
again  on  the  world.  She  is  anxious  noble  profile,  and  the  deep  sorrow  pio- 
to  obtain  a  place  in  which  she  will  tured  on  his  countenance  moved  my 
not  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  a  com-  compassion.  I  longed  to  inquire  into 
mon  servant;  but  all  efforto  are  in  the  cause  of  his  grief;  I  fancied  it  must 
vain.  She  is  in  Cologne,  and  the  be  in  some  manner  connected  with 
same  day  has  come  round  on  which.  mine>  and  forgot  my  own  in  sympathy 
four  years  before,  her  mother  had  with  his.  I  arose  from  my  leaning 
found  her  leaning  against  a  hand-post,  posture,  for  my  attention  was  now  en- 
but  she  shall  herself  describe  its  tirely  withdrawn  from  the  water,  and 
events.  centred  on  the  stranger,  and  I  have 

*  I  wandered  at  random  through  the  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  ended 
dirty,  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  looked  by  entering  into  conversation,  had  not 
throiigh  the  dark-stained  glass  win-  a  sudden  event  aroused  and  recalled 
dows,  which  threw  a  doom  over  the  us  to  ourselves.  A  small  vessel  was 
interior  of  the  cathedral^  and  at  length,  sailing  gaily  down  the  Rhine,  a  gentle 
without  any  direct  desien,  found  my-  breeze  n*om  the  south  filled  the  sails, 
self  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  I  bearins  it  on  with  such  a  quiet  motion 
stood  there,  gazing  into  the  foaming  that  I  longed  to  be  on  board.  Just  as 
waters  as  they  rushed  past  me,  hardly  it  reached  the  harbour,  it  came  in  con- 
conscious  of  my  own  desires,  and  re-  tact  with  a  bu^ge  merchant  vessel,  and 
gardless  of  the  world  around.  How  was  instantly  capsised.  Screams  were 
many  might  perhaps,  like  me,  have  heard;  I  was  borne  along  by  the 
watehed  the  playful  course  of  those  crowd  to  the  spot  where  the  accident 
shining  waves,  and  wished  themselves  had  occuited,  and  where  every  effort 
buried  beneath  their  boeoBL  A  long-  was  being  made  to  afibrd  help  to  the 
ing,  a  secret  desire  arose  within  me,  unfortunate  sidferers.    My  late  neigh- 
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bour  was  one  of  the  most  actiye.  I  Iberie's  wish  is  gratified;  she  k  en- 
watched  him  throw  himself  into  the  gaged  as  gouvemante  to  the  only  son 
river,  bring  out  a  little  boy,  and  place  of  a  Monsieur  Paul  Lepir,  a  ricn  silk 
him  in  the  arms  of  a  disconsolate  fe-  manufacturer  of  Lyons.  Here  she 
malcL  who  had  been  already  rescued,  leads  a  lonely  and  solitary  life,  but, 
I  followed  him  with  breathless  eager-  being  strongly  attached  to  her  youne 
ness,  for  I  felt  as  if  impelled  to  rush  chaige,  devotes  herself  to  his  care  ana 
forward  and  make  some  demonstration  improvement  To  find  her  father—be- 
of  my  admiration.  In  a  moment  he  tween  whom  and  the  stranger  of  Uie 
disappeared  amount  the  crowd.  It  rescue  there  is  some  mystmous  con- 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  suddenly  nection  in  her  mind — ^has  now  become 
been  deprived  of  a  great  happiness,  the  great  object  of  her  life, 
and  I  turned  mechanically  to  view  the  After  a  time  she  is  called  on  to  at- 
scene  before  me.  The  rescued  family,  tend  Madame  Lepir^  who  is  attacked 
consisting  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  with  a  dangerous  mtemal  malady, 
child,  were  alive  and  well;  but  a  young  The  illness  increases,  and  a  second 
girl,  the  child's  nurse,  they  did  not  physician  is  called  in.  This  introduces 
succeed  in  bringing  to  land  until  life  the  hero  of  the  story, 
was  ab-eady  extinct  She  was  laid  *  I  was  sitting  beside  the  bed  in 
down  near  me,  and,  as  I  watched  the  which  the  invalid  lay,  feverish  and 
endeavours  at  recovery,  a  deepfeeling  suffering,  when  the  doctor,  a  little, 
of  svmpathy  filled  my  mind.  Perhaps  old  man,  glided  in  with  his  usual 
she  nad  friends  to  weep  over  her  deatn;  noiseless  tread,  followed  by  his  com- 
and  I  thought  how  much  better  it  panion.  The  latter  was  young  and 
would  have  oeen  had  I  lain  there  in  nandsome;  his  countenance  bore  an 
her  place.  Yet,  if  my  life  were  pro-  expression  of  the  utmost  softness  and 
longed,  might  not  I  too  have  some-  kindness  as  he  bent  over  the  sufferer, 
body  to  mourn  over  me  at  some  future  and  there  was  a  degree  of  tenderness 
dav.  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  ex- 
Seeing  strange  men  lay  their  rough  claimed,  *'  Valerie !  '*  that  sent  a  thrill 
hands  on  her  delicate  form,  I  ran  for-  through  me.  Hearing  her  name  thus 
ward,  raised  her  head  in  my  arms,  pronounced,  the  sufferer  opened  her 
and  asked  some  to  assist  me  in  carry-  eves:  a  deep  flush  mounted  to  her 
inf  her  into  a  neighbouring  house,  cheeks;  the  name  Didier  fell  from  her 
whilst  another  went  for  a  doctor.  Her  lips,  uttered  with  a  degree  of  passion- 
master  and  mistress  joined  in  my  re-  ate  fervour  of  which  I  should  scarcely 
quest,  and  the  lifeless  girl  was  carried  have  believed  her  capable;  and  she 
away.  I  saw  that  the  poor  lady  trem-  summoned  strength  sufficient  to  hold 
bled  so  that  she  could  nardly  hold  her  out  her  hand  to  him. 
child;  I  begged  her  to  intrust  him  to  * "  You  are  happy^  you  have  a  heart 
me,  and  to  accept  my  support  I  felt  which  is  broken,  or  is  capable  of  being 
a  degree  of  pleasure  in  thus  pressing  broken:  depart  at  once,"  I  said  to  my- 
to  my  heart  this  child  whom  the  self,  and  watched  what  foUowed  with 
stranger  had  rescued  I  wrapped  it  the  deepest  interest 
in  my  cloak,  and  warmed  it  m  my  *"She  is  dyin^,  Lasseaur!*'  Didier 
bosom,  whilst  I  watched  tiie  vain  exclaimed;  "and  I  have  killed  her! 
efforts  that  were  being  made  to  restore  Good  €k)d !  I  might  have  known 
its  nurse  to  animation.  it" 

'  '*  She  is  dead.    Aim^  is  dead,"  ' "  She  has  often  been  in  tlus  state 

said  the  gentleman,  going  into  the  before,"  I  said,  and  raised  her  cently 

room  where  lus  wife  was  changing  in  my  arms,  whilst  the  old  doctor 

her  dress.    The  lady  burst  into  tears  applied  some  restoratives.    But  the^ 

when  she  heard  it^  and  exclaimed,  now  seemed  to  have  entirely  lost  theu 

sadly,  "Aim^dead!"  then  continued  effect;  the  hours  passed  away,  day 

in  French:   "  Poor  Aim^!  who  will  deepened  into  night,  and  night  wore 

take  care  of  little  Louis  when  I  am  away,  leaving  her  still  fixed  and  rigid; 

weak  and  ill  T'                        «  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  attack  were  to 

*  He  had  fallen  asleep  inmy  arms,  and  end  only  with  her  life.    All  this  time 

as  I  held  him  to  my  oreast,  I  formed  the  stranger,  whom  she  had  called  Di- 

the  resolution  to  take  Aim^*s  place.*  dier,  never  left  her  bedside;  he  eveiy 
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now  and  then  whiBpered  to  her.  breath'  lingered  for  a  moment  to  catch  the 

ed  on  her,  wet  her  lips,  settlea  her  pil-  yeamins  look  with  which  the  invalid 

lows,  or  kissed  her  hand — ^he  seemed  to  regarded  him,  then  moved  away.' 

feelthat  his  doing  so  made  her  happy;  *           ♦           #           ♦           * 

that  she  was  not  insensible,  we  knew  '  Madame  Lepir  was  left  an  orphan 

by  her  retaining  warmth,  and  at  times  in  early  childhood  O^er  mother  had 

moving  one  hand  and  eye.  been  killed  in  the  KevolutionX  and 

*  I  confided  my  child  to  the  care  of  had  been  adopted  and  brought  up  by 
Fadette.  and  remained  with  the  nurse,  her  husband's  father.    His  only  son, 

*  As  tne  first  rays  of  the  sun  pene-  Paul,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
trated  into  the  room,  a  low  voice  mur-  herself,  had  loved  her  from  childhood, 
mured,  "  Didier,  I  am  alive."  and  a  marriage  was  projected  between 

* "  Tnank  Qod,  I  have  not  killed  them,  though  no  enga^ment  had  been 

you,*'  was  his  fervent  rejoinder;  "  you  entered  into.    About  this  time.  Valerie 

will  live  for  some  time  to  come."  became  acquainted  with  IV  Didier,  a 

*  *'  No !  not  without  you,  Didier;  be-  talented  young  physician,  and  a  strong 
lieve  me,  I  shall  soon  die."  affection  spruig  up   between  them. 

* "  I  shall  come  to  see  you  every  day,  Monsieur  Lepir  loved  her  too  well  to 

Valerie."  refuse  his  consent  to  their  betrothal; 

* "  You  will — ^you  may,  Didier,"  she  but  Paul  was  in  despair,  and  perse- 
said  j  and  there  was  something  so  celes-  cuted  her  with  his  attentions.  It  was 
tial  m  the  expression  of  love  and  hap-  discovered,  chiefly  through  his  means, 
piness  which  irradiated  her  counte-  that  the  lovers  were  brother  and  sister; 
nance,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  Lepir  (or  Didier)  having  been  lost  in 
change  must  be  approaching.  "  You  his  infancy,  and  brought  up  by  a 
may,  she  added,  m  her  gentlest  tone,  wealthy  couple  as  their  own  child. 
**for  none  could  refuse  the  last  wish  Of  course  the  intended  marriage  was 
of  a  dying  woman."  broken  off,  but  Valerie  never  would 

* "  Calm  yourself,  dearest,"  he  an-  believe  in  the  new-found  relationship; 

Bwered,  kissing  her  hand,  '*or  I  fear  andherfeelingstowards  Didier,  which 

vou  will  have  another  attack,  and  you  were  of  no  common  nature,  remained 

know  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  unchanged.    Paul  Lepir,  however,  re- 

so."  newed  nls  addresses;  and  at  length, 

* "  I  shall  live  longer  by  being  under  moved  by  love  and  gratitude  towards 

your  care;,  and  having  you  near  me,  her  adopted  father,  she  consented  to 

Didier.    How  long  it  is  since  I  have  marry  his  son.     She  gave  her  hand 

seen  vou !    It  is  that  which  has  made  without  her  heart,  so  that  the  mar- 

me  ill — which  is  killing  me.  riage  had  proved  anything  but  a  happy 

* "  Killing  you,"  he  repeated  sadly:  one. 

and  the  deepest  sympathy  was  pictured  '  When  Monsieur  Didier  came  to  take 

on  his  countenance.  leave  of  me  before  his  departure,  and 

'"You  need  not  pity  me.  Didier;  thank  me  for  the  care  I  had  taken  of 

since  we  have  been  separated,  life  has  his  sister,  I  felt  drawn  by  an  irre- 

lost  all  its  charms  for  me.    I  should  sistible  impulse  to  offer  him  my  eter- 

be  content  to  die,  if  I  could  only  feel  nal  gratitude,  if  he  could  obtain  for 

sure  that  I  left  you  happy."  me  any  intelligence   respecting  my 

* "  Hapoy,"  he  again  repeated.  His  father.  I  was,  of  course^  obliged  to 
eyes  wandered  from  the  mvalid,  as  if  make  him  acquainted  with  my  mo- 
seeking  some  happiness  unconnected  ther's  stoiy,  and  during  my  narration, 
with  her,  and  rested  accidentally  upon  his  eyes  again  rested  on  me  with  that 
me.  It  could  not  be  that  he  recollect-  expression  which  had  before  made  me 
ed  me,  for  I  do  not  think  he  had  ever  fancv  he  knew  something  about  me, 
seen  me  before.  and  had  some  communication  to  make. 

'  I  came  forward  and  arranged  the  So  pre-occupied  was  I,  so  entirely  en- 
pillows,  and  the  sick  woman  said  to  grossed  witn  my  subject,  that  I  en- 
me,  with  an  angelic  smile,  "  Thank  countered  his  fixed  and  earnest  gaze 
you,  Ibe,  for  all  your  kindness;  I  fear  without  blushing  or  betraying  the 
it  is  more  than  1  have  deserved."  least  embarrassment.  As  soon  as  I  had 

'  Didier  turned  towards  me,  told  me  brought  my  tale  to  a  conclusion,  he  re- 

to  remain  and  watch  until  he  returned,  marked,  in  his  thoughtfiQ  way,  "Thisr 
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then,  aooounts  for  your  name  of  Ibe-  ly  ooune  akm^  the  dear  sky.    Wa 

lie,  and  that  hair  and  those  eyes,  which  were  dlently  eigoying  the  calm  beant^ 

always  reminds  me  of  Segovia.    Tour  of  the  evening,  when  suddenly  the  dull 

kindness  to  my  sister,  too — ^this  ex-  hollow  sound  of  church  bells  reached 

plains  it  alL    ^lieve  me,  I  will  no-  our  ear  from  the  church  raised  to  the 

elect  nothing,  leave  no  effort  untried  to  memory  of  those  who  had  perished 

fulfil  your  wishes;  and  should  you  ever  during  the  Revolution.    He  gave  a 

want  a  friend "   He  stopped,  gave  sudden  start,  his  mild,  beanitifttl  eyes 

one  quick,  questioning  glance  round  assumed  a  sad  expression;  again  a  sod* 

the  room,  then  out  of  the  window;  and  den  idea  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  he 

then,  as  if  another  thought  had  sud-  turned  away,  saying,  '*God  bless  thee, 

denly  strack  hinif  he  turned  to  bid  dear  child,  and  you,  too,  Iberie.  Fare- 

me  good-by,  saying,  "Should  we  meet  well.** 

again— though  I  can  hardly  wish  it,       'This  time  he  did  not  return.    Ea- 

for  life  to  me  is  now  a  desert — may  we  dette  came  to  take  away  the  child ;  she 

both  have  more  cause  for  hi^piness.*'  watched  me  attentively  as  she  did  so, 

In  another  moment  he  was  ^ne.    I  then  exclaimed,  in  a  caiessinff  tone, 
felt  a  tear  in  my  eye,  as  I  stood  gae-       *"I  never  saw  you  look  so  Beautiful 

ing  after  him,  and  at  the  same  mo-  before,  and  M.  Didier  stood  near  yon, 

ment  encountered  Fadette*&  sympa-  like " 

thising  gaze,  as  she  came  in  with  my       'I  lookedat  her,  as  if  to  inquire  her 

young  (£aige.**  meaning,  but  she  stopped  in  embairass- 

♦  *           *           ♦           ♦  ment,  and  went  away  with  the  child, 
* "  Mademoiselle  Ibe  is  sad,  go  and  leaving  me  to  lose  myself  in  draans  oi 

love  her,**  she  said  to  the  child.  the  past  and  future. 

*  His  little  arms  were  instantly  'Next day  I  found,  to  my  great  sor- 
thrown  round  my  neck,  and  I  sat  prise,  that  a  wish  to  be  b^utif ul  had 
down  at  the  window  and  held  him  on  arisen  in  my  mind.  I  took  pains  to 
my  lap,  quietly  submitting  to  his  ca-  arrange  my  hair  more  tastefulljr  than 
resses  rather  than  retununs  them,  usual,  and  looking  at  my  eves  in  the 
A  quick  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  looking-glass,  I  asked  myself  what  my 
and  Fadette  sprang  up,  opened  it  and  Strasbuig  acquaintance  would  read  in 
then  called  out, '*M.l)idier."  Me  in-  them  if  he  were  to  see  them  now. 
stantly  advanced  towards  me,  and  his  But  this  was  all;  after  a  dsLj  or 
eyes  restod  on  me  with  a  gentle,  ear-  two,  the  old  longing  came  back,  nlling 
nest,  penetrating  gaze,  as  he  said,  my  mind  with  its  constant,  never- 
"  Pardon  me,  lliave  foreotton  your  wearying  presence,  and  I  returned 
father's  name,  and  that  of  his  castle,  more  sadly  than  before  to  my  usual 
or  rather,  I  think  you  have  forgotten  occupations.' 

to  mention  them.**  We  must  pass  by  the  picture  <^ 
'  I  knew  this  was  not  the  case,  but  the  lively  and  affectionate  Fadette; 
I  did  not  contradict  him,  and  merely  old  Lateaur  with  her  fortune-telling, 
bid  him  good-by,  which  was  what  he  her  wamincs,  and  her  worldly  wisdom; 
wanted.  or  the  kina-hearted  and  cautious  Po- 
***  He  was  mv  sister's  child,**  he  said,  chette  and  her  children,  all  whose 
laying  his  hana  on  Louis's  head,  "yet  characters  are  simply  and  naturally 
she  cud  not  love  him;  it  was  wronff,  sketehed;  indeed  those  few  parte  of 
but  not  unoardonabla**  The  little  the  book  in  which  Uie  peasantry  are 
fellow  lookea  at  him,  as  if  he  imder-  introduced,  although  subordinate  to 
stood  what  he  was  saying.  **  M.  Di-  the  main  interest,  are  to  us  amongst  the 
dier  is  going  awav,  but  you  will  stey  most  attractive, 
with  me,'*  he  said,  throwing  his  arms  Two  years  after  Madame  Lepir'a 
round  my  neck,  and  laying  his  head  death,  Louis  having  grown  almost  too 
on  my  shoulder.  The  golaen  rays  of  old  for  female  government,  Iberie  ac- 
the  setting  sun  irriadiated  the  plain,  cepte  a  situation,  procured  for  her  faj 
and  dione  on  us  through  the  window;  M.  Didier, as  companion  to  Donna  Leo- 
we  heud  the  distant  murmur  of  the  nora  D*Etang,  a  Spanish  lady  of  rank 
Saone  as  it  flowed  along;  the  birds  who  lives  at  B(»deauz.  She  goes 
were  singing  their  eveninff  sonjgs,  and  there  prindpalhr  in  the  hope  of  see- 
the crimson  cbudspursue^  their  state-  ing  him  agam,  out  in  this  she  ia  dia- 
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appcdnted.  HermistrBBByWhoisproad,  me,"  I  said;  and  he  left  me  feeling 
luuighty,  and  repolsive.  Ib  the  only  happier  than  I  had  done  for  many 
person  with  whom  she  nas  any  inter-  yeara    I  tinned  instantly  to  the  wall, 
course,  and  her  services  are  required  to  hide  the  joy  which  was  hetrayed  by 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  my  tell-tale  countenance,  and  in  order 
added  to  which,  ahe  has  reason  to  that  nothing  might  disturb  the  peace- 
think  that  Didier  is  in  Bordeaux,  and  ful  serenity  of  my  thoughta 
in  secret  and  mysterious  communica-  'I  felt  less  agitated  and  more  calmly 
tion  with  Donna  Leonora,  perhaps  her  happy,  than  from  my  passionate  long- 
lover.   These  things  combined  ^rey  on  ing  to  see  him  I  should  have  been  1^ 
her  mind,  and  pn^uoe  a  fever,  in  con-  to  expect    I  was  forced  to  acknow- 
sequenoeof  whidi  the  marchioness,  at  ledce  to  myself,  that  I  regarded  him 
her  request,  sends  for  her  friend.  with  deeper  and  more  tender  feelings 
*At  length  I  awoke  from  a  short  than  I  had  ever  before  cherished  for 
feverish  smmber,  and  saw  him  atand-  any  of  the  other  sex,  or,  I  whispered 
ing  by  my  bedside,  as  he  had  former-  to  myself,  than  I  should  ever  again 
ly  done  by  his  sister's,  with  that  well-  feel  for  any  other  man. 
remembered,  grave,  penetrating  look,  *Tlus  discovery  had  a  most  benefi- 
which  was  Uke  a  cool  evening  breeze  cdal  influence.    The  fulfilment  of  my 
to  my  soul,  refreshing  and  mline  it  duty  became  the  grand  object  towarcts 
with  joy  and  brightness.    I  stretcned  which  I  determined  that  all  mv  efforts 
out  my  hand  to  mm  with  a  smile,  and  should  be  directed,  and  I  found  a  plea- 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  kindness  sure  in  linking  tne  brightest  hopes 
rested  on  his  countenance,  as  he  took  with  a  noble  and  courageous  onward 
i^  pressed  it  gently,  and  felt   my  strugde  in  the  ri^ht  path, 
pulse.'  *iiter  some  tune  spent  in   thus 
*"M.  Didier,  have  you  been  in  Bor-  quietly  disdpUnin^  my  mind,  another 
deaux  since  I  came  VI  asked,  feeling  question  came  unbidden  to  trouble  its 
at  the  same  time  doubtful  as  to  the  serenity.    Was  my  love   returned  f 
possibilLtyof  such  having  been  the  case.  The  answer  was  anything  but  a  satis- 
*"No,  Iberie.  if  I  had,  you  would  factory  one^  for  I  had  no  sufficient 
have  seen  me,    was  his  instant^  and  reasons  to  justify  mv  entertaining  a 
xmembarrassea  reply.  heme  that  it  was.    After  lengthened 
'Never  during  the  whole  course  of  reflection,  I  found  that   there  was 
mylifehadanyanswermademefeelso  much  which  might  lead  me  both  to 
happy,  or  removed  such  a  weight  from  hope  and  fear;  but  I  was  so  entirely 
my  neart  engaged  with,  so  happy  in  my  own 
*'*!  hope  I  should,  M«  Didier;  but  love,  that  I  seemed  hardly  to  require 
you  have  deserted  me  for  a  long  time,**  hi&    "He  has  already  loved,**  I  said 
I  said,  hiding  away  my  joy  in  my  to  myself,  "and  known  the  greatest 
heart,  as  a  refreshing  fountain  whence  happmess  which  this  world  can  offer; 
I  mi^t  draw  future  comfort.  the  goal  of  his  life  is  past    How  can 
'"Have  you  not  been  happy  here,  I  ima{;]ne  it  possible  for  him  so  soon 
Iberie?'*  he  mildly  asked.  to  think  of  another,  and  that  other 
'"Oh  no,  M.  Didier !  not  even  your  myself.    I  must  wait  patiently,  and 
having  thought  it  for  my  benefit,  meantime  exert  my  utmost   endea- 
when  you  advised  my  taking  this  vours  to  render  myself  worthy  of  him. 
situation,  could  make  me  so."  I  may  then  perhaps  one  day  become 
'He  looked  serious,  even  sad;  and  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  happi- 
after  having  felt  my  pulse  in  silence  ness  and  contentment;  when  once  I 
for  a  few  moments,  he  broke  off  the  have  found  my  father,  I  will  make 
conversation,  saying,  "We  will  talk  of  that  the  chief  object  of  my  life.' 
this  another  time.'  She  recovers^  and  M.  Didier  de- 
'"But   are  ^on   not  going  away  parts,  promising  to  endeavour  to  bring 
again !"  I  exclaimed,  in  alarm.  about  some  change  for  the  better  in 
'"No,  I  shall  remain,  Iberie:  do  not  her  situation.     We  must  pass  over 
excite  yourself,  or  you  will  only  make  her  acquaintance  with  a  young  Jesuit^ 
yourself  worse."  a  novice,  inanimate  and  melancholy; 
*"I  shall   do  very  well  now,  M.  brought  up  from  early  childhood  m 
Didier;  do  not  disturb  yourself  about    the  sohtuoe  of  the  cloister,  excluded 
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from  all  sympathy  and  affection :  igno-  decline  yom*  hospitality.     I  am  very 

rant  of  the  world,  who  he  is,  ana  whe<  anxious  about  one  of  my  patients;  you 

ther  his  parents  are  alive  or  dead;  and  know  her,  I  think — the  Spanish  lady 

without  any  clue  wherewith  to  trace  who  is  living  here  in  exife,  with  her 

them,  except  an  ivoiy  cross  and  a  husband  sacT  children.     H^  has  left 

ring,  given  nim  on  his  death-bed  by  his  her,  he  says,  in  order  to  tnr  and  obtain 

uncle,  the  old  priest,  who  has  educated  some  more  certain  means  of  support,  and 

him  with  the  sole  view  of  makins  a  thus  abandoned,  anxiety  about  her 

worthy  member  of  the  order,     ^e  diildren,  and  her  exertions  as  a  music 

ring  he  confides  to  the  care  of  Iberie.  mistress,  combined  with  the  slow  and 

Her  position  with  the  marchioness  sure  inroads  of  sorrow,  have  laid  her 

becomes  insupportable;  a  fan<^  pos-  on  a  bed  of  sidmess.    She  is  alone  in 

sesses  her  that  she  is  the  same  Donna  a  foreign  land,  without  anybody  to 

Leonora  who  was  the  cause  of  so  much  look  after  her,  and,"  he  added,  with  a 

misery  to  her  mother,  and  she  deter-  passing  sigh,  as  of  one  who  has  been 

mines  on  leaving  her  at  once.    She  Drought  too  much  in  contact  with 

writes  to  M.  Didier,  and  asks  him  poverty  and  misery  to  spend  much 

to  obtain  her  another  situation.    He  time  in  lamenting  over  it,  "I  fear  the 

comes,  and  takes  her  to  Pau,  to  be-  want  of  a  competent  nurse  may  cost 

come  the  companion  and  attendant  on  her  life."     So  saying,  he  turned  to 

his  adopted  parenta.  to  whom  he  is  depart 

tenderly  attached    They  arrive  at  a  If  you  will  wait  a  moment,  M. 

country  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Didier,  and  allow  me  to  accompany 

that  town,  only  to  find  that  robbers  vou,  I  will  engage  to  take  care  of  this 

had  obtained  an  entrance,  and  mur-  ^^1^ 

dered  the  old  couple.    In  the  midst  of  'He  looked  at  me,  as  he  had  done 

his  own  grief,  Didier  does  not  forget  twice  before  on  the  journey.    I  fim- 

Iberie;  he  places  her  for  the  present  cied  that  an  expression  of  pleasure 

under  the  care  of  a  lady  residing  in  passed  over  his  countenance,  and  there 

Pau.  was  something  of  tenderness  in  the 

*  A  few  days  afterwards,  M.  Didier  tone  in  which  he  replied — 

came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  in  hope  '  '*  Iberie,  you  know  not  what  you 

of  being  able  to  procure  a  suitable  would  undertaka" 

situation  for  me.  '  '*  I  know  you,  M.  Didier,  and  the 

'I  manifested  great  pleasure  at  hear-  sympathv  which  you  have  manifested 

ing  this,  but  he  seemed  scarcely  to  ob-  in  tne  fate  of  this  stranger  proves 

serve  my  satisfaction.     He  only  re-  to  me  that  she  is  not  unworthy  of 

gsuded  me  with  one  of  his  fixed,  ear-  it.*' 

nest  looks,  and  then  remained  sunk  '"Yes,  she  deserves  the  utmost 
in  silent  meditation,  until  Madame  de  kindness,  love,  and  sympathy,"  hesaid, 
la  Force  came  into  the  room,  in  her  warmly.  "  She  is  no  ordinary  woman, 
usual  friendly  wav,  when  he  instantly  and  I  think,  Iberie,  that  if  you  knew 
started  up,  bowed,  and  took  up  his  hat  her,  you  would  love  her;  out  I  will 
to  ffo.  Sne  regarded  him  with  some  not  be  again  the  means  of  placing  you 
litUe  surprise,  exclaiming,  "You  must  in  a  situation  in  which  you  may  feel 
not  think  of  going  away  so  soon,  doc-  the  weight  of  grief  and  trouble.  Re- 
tor.  Ithought  I  snouldbeabletopre-  main  where  you  are,  until  I  have 
vail  upon  you  to  stay  to  dinner  to-dav,  made  such  arrangemente  as  shall  se- 
for  I  believed  a  visit  from  you  would  cure  your  future  comfort" 
do  our  young  friend  good.  I  hope  she  ' "  A  path  which  commences  in  sor- 
has  told  you  that  she  is  welcome  to  row  often  yields  a  more  certain  har- 
stay  with  me  for  a  year,  as  you  have  vest  of  joy  and  true  happiness,  than 
brought  her  to  me,  but  she  seems  de-  one  which  smiles  on  us  from  a  dis- 
termmed  to  leave,  and  I  cannot  per-  tance  with  bright  promises  of  ei^joy- 
suade  her  to  stay.  ment    If  I  find  that  you  are  not 

'He  took  the  good  lady's  hand  in  satisfied  with  me,  or  should  my  efforts 

his,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips;  then  turn-  toward  off  the  approach  of  death  prove 

ing  towards  me,  and  regarding  me  again  ineffectual,  I  must  only  Im^  of 

with  an  absent  look,  he  said,  "Never-  you  to  obtain  permission  for  me  to 

theless,  my  kind  friend,  I  fear  I  must  return  under  the  shelter  of  Madame 
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de  la  Force's* hospitable  roof.    I  shall  forehead,  filled  me  with  aversion;  and 

not  keep  you  waiting  a  moment."  bo  startling  was  the  surprise,  that  I 

*  So  saying,  I  left  the  room,  got  fear  somewhat  of  this  feeling  was  be- 
everything  r^y,  and  hastened  down  trayed  in  mv  countenance,  for  the 
to  accompany  the  doctor.  doctor  looked  displeased,  and  said, 

'  He  aavanoed  to  meet  me,  and  tak-  somewhat  reproachfully, 

ing  my  hand,  said,  gravely,  *'  You  are  * "  Illness  has  not  often  a  beautify- 

generous  and  impulsive,  but  should  ing  effect,  but  it  teaches  us  to  dis- 

you  repent  what  you  are  now  doing,  tineuish  between  truth  and  falsehood, 

shall  Inot  become  the  object  of  your  ana  proves  to  us  who  are  our  real 

reproaches?"  frienos." 

"  Oh  no,  M.  Didier,  I  promise  you,  '  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty 

never.     Madame  de  la  Force  is  wit-  that  the  invalid  at  length  succeeded 

ness  that  I  go  of  my  own  free  choice.**  in  opening  her  eyes.    But  so  weak 

* "  Then  let  us  set  out  at  once,**  he  was  she,  that  they  instantly  closed 

said,  decidedly.  "You  are  going  where  again,  and  the  ex^ion  of  breathing 

you  will  learn  how  to  endure  misfor-  was  the  only  thing  which  communi- 

tune,  and  rob  it  of  its  sting."  cated  the  least  particle  of  movement 

*  The  thought,  that,  if  so,  it  would  to  her  feeble  firame. 

prove  no  baa  school  for  me,  crossed  * "  Lay  her  gently  down  again," 
my  mind,  as  we  .proceeded  to  a  house  said  the  doctor,  feeling  her  pulse:  "she 
in  the  vicinity,  whose  outward  appear-  will  I  hope  fall  asleep,  ana  be  oetter 
anoe  was  certainly  not  indicative  of  when  she  wakes.  Other  duties  ctdl 
poverty.  The  moment  we  entered  the  me  away;  I  must  therefore  leave  her 
courtyard,  two  children  of  eight  and  to  your  care  for  the  present.  Keep 
nine  years  of  a^e  ran  to  meet  the  the  children  off,  and  let  her  have  as 
doctor,  and  holdmg  out  their  hands  to  much  quiet  as  possibla  If  she  wants 
him,  ^eeted  him  m  Spanish.  They  anything  to  drink,  you  will  find  some- 
then  conducted  us  to  two  plain  and  thing  in  these  two  flasks  which  wiU 
unpretendingapartments,  one  of  which  refresh  her.  The  nurse  seems  to  have 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  large  gone  away.  I  must  abandon  you  to 
pianoforte,  and  books  and  pieces  of  your  fate,  mv  dear  Iberie.  Here  is 
music,  which  were  scattered  about  my  purse,  ana  should  you  want  any- 
in  all  dir^ions;  the  other  contained  tlung.  remember  that  I  am  both  her 
three  plain  b^teads,  in  one  of  which  friend  and  yours.  Adieu." 
lay  Madame  Combienne.  *  The  children  clung  to  him  when 
*Two  little  children  came  out  to  he  came  out,  and  assailed  him  with 
meet  us,  and  told  us  that  mamma  was  questions,  wanting  to  know  when 
asleep.  I  took  off  my  bonnet,  and  be-  mamma  would  get  up,  and  when  she 
gan  enticing  them  to  come  to  me.  and  would  give  them  anything  to  eat? 
trving  to  make  friends  with  tnem,  They  were  hungry.  Isabeaux  had 
whilst  the  doctor  went  into  the  sick-  sone  out  to  set  them  something.  Did 
room.  He  drew  aside  the  bed-cur-  he  know  where  she  was?  &c  I  did 
tains,  bent  anxiously  over  the  invalid  my  best  to  quiet  them,  promising  that 
for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  they  should  have  something  directly; 
called  out,  "  Iberie !  Iberie !"  I  hast-  and  at  length  he  succeeded  m  getting 
ened  in  to  him.    "i^uick!  raise  her  away.' 

up  !'*  he  said;  "  she  is  in  a  deep  swoon,  Isabeaux  returns  with  some  food; 

which  may  prove  the  precursor  of  the  children  are  satisfied,  and  sent  out 

death!"  Everything  is  arranged,    the   rooms 

*  In  all  my  experience  I  had  never  made  clean  and  ordeny,  and  at  ni^ht 
before  supported  so  frigntfully  ugly  a  all  retire  quietly  to  bed,  leavmg 
head.  Tnat  pale  death-like  face,  with  Iberie  to  keep  watch  over  the  invalicL 
its  dosed  eyes,  whose  thick  lashes  lay  Dr  Didier  comes,  and  they  converse 
like  a  dark  ^adowon  the  cheeks;  the  together  for  some  time;  he  then  goes 
wide  mouth,  with  its  thin  blue  lips  in  to  see  his  patient 

pressed  firmly  together;  the  broad  flat  *  The  invalid  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 

nose,   and  the  tangled  hair,  which  and  I  heard  the  doctor  speak  to  her. 

hung  over  and  concealed  its  one  re-  He  was  in  the  act  of  offering  her  a 

deeming  feature,  a  high  and  noble  cooling  drink  when  I  approached,  and 
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she  instantljr  fixed  her  dark  eyee  on  Madame  Combienite  recoven^  bat, 

me,  as  if  to  mquire  who  I  wa&  though  a  most  talented  mnsiciaxi,  she 

'"  She  is  a  young  acquaintance  of  has  lost  most  of  her  pupils  during  her 

mine,whoi8cometotakeGKreofyouand  illness. 

yourchildren,andwhomIhaYenohe8i-  'This  stroke  affected  me  as  veil, 

tation  in  recommending  for  this  pur-  for  I  must  now  either  leave  her,  or 

pose.     Come  and  shake  up  the  pil-  else  we  must  cordially  join  our  labours 

lows,   Iberie,    whilst  I  support  our  and  try  what  our  united  efforts  coula 

friend."  effect    But  would  this  coincide  with 

'  I  obeyed,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  her  wishes?  I  had  no  means  of  de- 
replaced  her  comfortably  in  bed,  she  ciding,  and  therefore  determined  to 
stretched  out  her  large,  cold  hand  to  wait,  and  consult  the  doctor  on  his 
me,  and  said,  in  Spanish,  ^  Thank  next  visit.  When  at  length  he  cam^ 
vou."  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  he  looked  so  grave,  that  he  seemed 
low  tone,  but  the  deep  intonation  of  like  the  harbinger  of  evil  tidings, 
her  voice,  more  like  that  of  a  man  ' "  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to 
than  of  a  woman,  enabled  me  to  dis-  vou,  Iberie,  one  wnich  I  hope  will  at 
tinffuiBh  them.  I  feel  better,"  she  length  contribute  to  your  happineaa 
said  to  the  doctor,  who  was  examining  An  excellent  family,  with  whom  I  am 
her  pulse.  acquainted,  wish  to  obtain  your  ser- 

*  Thank  Qod,"  he  returned :  **  the  vioesas  governess,  to  educate  two  little 
danger  is  now  over;  there  is  nobnger  oris  of  ei|^t  and  nine  years  of  aga 
anv  fear  of  your  life."  They  are  thinking  of  going  to  Italy 

That  is  not  the  only  thing,  doc-  this  autumn,  and  are  therefore  anxi- 

tor.    How  soon  shall  I  be  able  to  re-  oua  that  you  should  go  to  them  as 

sume  my  labours?   Have  mv  children  soon  as  possible." 

had  anything  to  eat?    Is  there  any-  *^  Still  kind  as  ever,  Dr  Didier;  I 

thing  for  them  ?"  was  just  about  to  speak  to  you  on  the 

'    I  will  take  care  of  that,  madaoM,"  suliiject  of  the  future,  for  I  fancy  that 

I  replied.    "You  must  tmnk  of  no-  I  am  now  of  little  use  here-— in  fact, 

thing  but  how  to  get  well  as  soon  as  rather  likely  to  be  in  the  way  than 

possible.    Your  chudren  have  had  all  otherwise." 

they  require,  and  are  now  fast  asleep,  *  **  As  I  said  this,  my  eyes  tamed 

dreaming  most  likely  of  their  mothers  towards  Madame  Combieiine,  and  I 

recovery."  observed  her  change  colour,  and  press 

*  Her  dark  eyes  were  again  fixed  on  her  Ups  more  closely  toigether.  The 
me  witii  a  grateful  expression:  she  doctor  too  must  have  noticed  it,  for  he 
xaiBed  herself  a  little,  to  take  a  j^oe  asked:  ^  Is  there  anvthing  the  matter 
at  her  children,  then  sank  down  again,  with  you,  my  friend  ?  your  health  is 
as  if  she  were  goins  to  sleep.  not  yet  fiilly  established." 

*  We  went  into  toe  other  room,  and  *  little  Godfroi  had  jumped  on  my 
DrDidier  then  took  leave  of  me,  say-  knee,  and  Eloize  laid  her  beaatifal 
ing  that  they  would  not  know  where  head  on  my  shoulder.  '*  Aunt  Ibe  is 
to  find  hiuL  "  €Kx)d-night,  Ibe,"  he  going  away  from  us,"  said  their  mother, 
continued; "  I  wish  youa  pleasanterlife  watcniog  us. 

than  the  one  which  seems  at  present  * "  Oh  no !"  exclaimed  the  children, 

to  await  you."  overwhelming  me  with  caresses. 

'  *'  It  will  not  last  forever,  doctor.  * " Manuna,  who  is  going  away!" 
By  the  by,  do  you  know  anybody  who  asked  Femande  and  Granaon,  run- 
wants  to  learn  German  ? "  ning  in. 

' "  Why?   Who  wants  to  teach  it?"  '^  She  is»"  she  answered,  pointine 

he  asked,  in  astonishment  to  me;  ^*  go  and  ask  her  to  stay  with 

* "  I  do,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  us." 

could  procure  me  some  pupils.    You  '  They  sprang  towards  me,  and  with 

see  these  people  will  want  something,  childish  impetuosity  entreated  me  to 

and  I  do  not  wish  to  starvcu"  remain. 

'  His  eyes  rested  on  me  with  that  *  *'  Your  mother  is  joking;''  I  said; 

peculiar  lingering,  satisfied  gaze,  and  "  she  does  not  require  me  any  longer, 

le  went  away  without  giving  me  any  I  mnrt  go  witii  M.  Didier." 

answer,  though  I  waited  for  one.'  *  *'  No,  Iberie^  I  was  not  joking;  no- 
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thing  oould  have  been  further  from  made  long  ago.     Come  what  will, 

my  mtention,"  said  Madame  Com-  I  remain  wiw  you  and  your  chil- 

bienne;  and  the  strange  expression  of  dren.**  * 

her  eyes  filled  me  with  astonishment       After  the  purity  of  the  preceding 

*'  Yet  perhaps  I  am  doing  you  an  in*  passages,  it  is  unpleasant  to  light  upon 

jury,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  your  anotliuBr  plague-spot     We  fmd  tnat 

happiness.    I  will  say  nothing  more,  Madame  Combienne  had  been  an  only 

except  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  child,  and  had  married  with  her  own 

part  from  you  without  r^ret    I  have  consent,  when  only  sixteen  vears  of 

nothing  to  offer  you  which  could  have  ag&  a  man  many  years  older  than  her- 

any  attractions  for  a  youiu[  girl  like  sell,  who  had,  nevertheless,  proved  a 

you.   I  am  extremely  poor,  m  and  sad,  kind  and  indmgent  husband.  Yet  she 

and  my  only  wish  is,  that  I  may  live  had  abandoned  him  for  a  young  phy- 

until  my  children  are  old  enough  to  be  sician,  to  whom  she  had  become  at- 

able  to  do  without  m&    It  would  be  tadied,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time 

a  great  advantage  to  them,  if  I  could  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  rank, 

have  somebody  tike  you  with  me,  and  Her  husband's  death  at  length  re- 

as  I  have  formed  a  plan  for  our  sup-  moved  the  only  obstacle  to  their  union, 

port,  which  only  requires  your  consent  and  she  had  then  thed  to  make  good 

to  insure  its  success,  I  feel  I  suiy  ven-  a  claim  on  her  first  husband's  property, 

ture  to  ask  you,  what  you  will  decide  and  to  obtain  the  guardianship  of  her 

on  doing  ? "  son,  in  both  of  which  expectations  e^e 

*  As  she  «ttered  these  hat  words,  was  disappointed.  Her  husband's  fa- 
•he  stood  up,  laid  her  hand  on  my  mily  had  taken  the  child,  and  she 
shoulder,  and  rcigarded  me  with  a  look  oould  not  find  out  what  had  become 
of  affection.  Qodfroi  still  kept  his  of  him.  Society  had  of  course  set  its 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  the  other  face  against  her;  but  she  seems  to 
^ildien  steod  by,  watching  us.  To  have  regarded  tms  as  a  species  of  fa- 
confess  the  truth,  my  decision  was  natical  persecution,  and  talks  of  her 
already  made,  for  I  was  strongly  at-  self-reproach  duiing  her  husband's 
tached  to  thediildren  and  their  mother,  life-time  having  been  diminished  by 
and  had  no  wish  to  leave  them  for  the  remembrance  of  the  unworthy 
total  strangers,  even  though  it  might  manner  k  which  he  and  her  parents 
be  for  my  advantage  to  do  so.  But  I  had  treated  her,  though  in  wlmt  this 
feared  kst  Madame  Combienne  might  eonsisted  we  are  not  informed,  unless 
have  been  deceived  in  ine,  or  M.  Dioiier  she  cfaaiaoterises  as  such  tiieir  at- 
Dttight  offer  some  olgeetion,  and  turned  tempts  to  separate  her  from  her  lover, 
aimtly  towards  him.  No  blue  sky  on  and  their  refusal  to  countenance  her 
the  finest  spring  day  was  ever  brighter  eonduct  She  seems  to  think  that,  as 
or  more  serene  than  was  his  counte-  he  had,  in  quaUty  of  physician,  done 
nance,  as  my  eye  met  his,  and  there  much  good  in  her  native  town,  his 
was  so  vaxkcAi  of  quiet  satisfaction  ex-  conduct  towards  herself  ought  not  to 
pvcNssed  in  it,  that  I  eoold  not  help  have  awakened  any  feelings  against 
amiliiKg  with  pleasure.  "What  do  him.  Pretty  moral  logic  indeed!  They 
you  thmk,  M.  Didier?"  I  asked.  had  come  to  reside  at  Pau,  where  they 

* "  Happiness  is  with  those  we  love,  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  support  them- 

Iberie,"  ne  reptied.    "  In  saying  this,  I  selves,  and  where  their  four  children 

am  not  actuated  merely  1^  fri^dship  had  been  bom;  but  after  a  time  the 

for  Madame  Combienne,  for  I  am  love  of  her  husband  had  b^n  to  wax 

related  to  the  Laurent  family,  and  cold,  and  she  had  been  at  length  de- 

•trongly  attached  to  them;  but  you  serted.    This,  which  we  feel  inclined 

know  not  whether  they  will  ref^urd  to  regard  as  a  just  retribution,  she 

you  with  the  same  degree  of  affection,  attrilmtes  partly  to  her  ugliness^  and 

They  are  very  rich,  and  riches  have  thinks  that  when  she  had  fancied  the 

not  always  tf  beneficial  influence."  qualities  ox  her  mind  would  bind  him 

*  *'  No;  I  know  that  by  experience,"  to  her  more  secured  than  any  mere 
I  reptied.'  outward  beauty,  she  had  miscalculated 

*****  the  effect  of  externals  on  the  more 

* "  Listen  to  m&  my  dear  madame.  material  mind  of  man.    We  find  her 

My  dedsion  is  already  made— was  regretting  that  nothing  had  been  done 
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by  her  parents  to  teach  her  Belf-con-  wrong.    Charity  Tiever  faUeth,    Bat 

trol,  and,  by  stren^hening  and  en-  charity  is  not  admiration.    So,  when 

lightening  her  mind  oy  means  of  edu-  we  find  the  novelist  prescribing  love 

cation,  to  give  to  her  desires  a  ri^ht  and  admiration  of  a  given  chiuacter 

direction.    She  tells  us  that  the  in-  to  a  hero  and  heroine  under  such  very 

struction  and  information  which  she  equivocal  circumstances,  we  remember 

obtained  ^m  her  lover  only  increased  the  good  old  copy-book  lesson,  which 

her  affection  for  him,  '  that  they  tend  impresses  the  apostolic  warning,  that 

to  check  and  restrain  a  risine  passion,  *Evil  communications  corrupt  good 

but  lose  all  their  effect  wnen  they  manners.' 

have  been  themselves  the  means  of  Madame  Combienne  obtains  some 
kindling  that  passion.'  We  must  con-  pupils  in  singing,  and  Iberie  a  few  in 
fess  ourselves  of  opinion,  that  she  GkH^man;  but  they  suffer  great  priva> 
would  have  found  mere  reason  and  tions^  and  are  often  in  want,  and 
worldly  education  of  little  avail  in  the  Iberie  even  pawns  her  clothes  to  pro- 
hour  of  temptation,  and  can  only  ex-  cure  food  for  the  children.  By  means 
press  our  emphatic  reprobation  of  the  of  the  ring  confided  to  her  by  Leo,  her 
moral  and  religious  principles  here  in-  voung  Jesuit  friend,  she  discovers  that 
culcated.  She  tells  Iberie  that  'she  he  is  the  long-lost  son  of  Madame 
finds  in  her  guilty  sorrow  the  best  ex-  Combienne  by  her  first  husband,  and 
cuse  for  an  act  which  may  perhaps  be  this  determines  his  mother  to  execute, 
designated  as  wrong  or  sinful,  for  that  as  soon  as  possible,  a  long-formed  plan 
with  the  sorrow  comes  the  recollection  of  removing  to  Bordeaux,  where  she 
of  that  which  had  led  to  its  oonmiis-  hopes  to  fii3  him,  and  also  to  be  more 
sion.'  And  this  is  the  character  which  successful  in  obtaining  tuition, 
we  are  to  regard  as  interesting,  and.  At  Bordeaux  they  are  enabled  to 
we  suppose,  virtuous,  and  in  whose  support  themselves  comfortably.  M. 
sorrows  we  are  expected  to  sympa-  Didier  visito  them.  Iberie  at  lengib 
thise— sorrows  not  for  the  sins  of  ner  succeeds  in  meeting  Leo  again,  and 
past  life^  but  for  the  loss  of  her  hus-  restoring  him  to  his  mother,  but  in  a 
band.  We  perceive  no  feelings  of  real  dying  stote.  He  obtains,  though  not 
repentance;  though,  after  having  re-  without  some  difficulty,  permission  to 
ceived  a  letter  from  him,  which  be-  pass  the  short  remainder  of  his  life 
trays  all  the  cold  selfishness  of  his  oeneath  her  roof,  and  is  frequently 
character,  she  determines  no  longer  visited  by  different  members  of  hia 
to  regard  him  as  her  husband,  but  to  order. 

endeavour  to  conquer  both  her  love  *  It  was  the  month  of  May,  and  I 
and  her  sorrow,  and  to  devote  herself  was  sitting  by  the  invalid,  when  the 
for  the  future  entirely  to  her  children.  Jesuit  whom  I  had  seen  once  before 
This  is  the  person  who  becomes  the  on  Pochette's  Hill,  and  in  whom  I 
bosom  friend  of  the  reallv  amiable  had  then  felt  so  much  interested,  en- 
and  feminine,  but  somewhat  senti-  tered  the  room.  His  salutation  waa 
mental  heroine,  and  the  object  of  her  polite,  but  n^ligent ;  and  without 
warmest  admiration :  whom  she  con-  taking  any  notice  of  me,  he  advanced 
siders  as  'possessing  both  the  passions  at  once  to  Leo,  to  whom  his  manner 
of  a  strong,  and  the  tried  experience  appeared  cordial  and  sympathising, 
of  a  reflecting  mind,'  and  as  being  expressing  less  of  that  indifference 
therefore  'better  fitted  than  anyone  and  inanimate  composure  which  be- 
else  to  serve  as  her  guide  and  suppbrt'  speaks  a  soul  dead  to  aU  around,  than 
We  have,  too,  a  conversation  upon  the  I  had  remarked  in  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
measurement  of  right  and  wrong  of  thren.  His  features  were  good,  but 
actions  by  the  amount  of  iivjury  they  his  face  was  pale;  and  as  I  was  slowly 
inflict  on  others,  without  considerably  retiring  from  the  room,  he  took  off  hu 
augmenting  our  own  happiness;  but  hat,  aBowing  me  a  glimpse  of  the 
we  will  say  as  little  as  possible  of  this  thick,  dark  nair  which  shaded  hia 
part  of  the  work.    We  should  have  noble  forehead.  There  was  something 

S referred  passing  it  over  in  olence,  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  which  seemed 

ad  we  not  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  strike  on  my  memory,  and  cany 

to  draw  attention  to  such  utter  con-  me  back,  as  in  a  dream,  to  the  days 

fosion  of  all  principles  of  right  and  of  my  early  childhood;  and  the  feel- 
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ingft  it  awakened,  though  sweety  were  fit,  in  its  mercy,  to  bring  ua  toge- 

yet  so  painful  and  a^tating,  that  they  ther.*" 

sought  a  vent,  first  in  tears,  and  then  '  I  bent  over  his  hand  in  the  deepest 

in  that  song  which,  in  melancholy  emotion;  and  at  tiiat  moment  Didier 

moments,  I  was  often  in  the  habit  of  came  into  the  room — him  whom  I 

playing  and  singling,  and  which  always  would  have  chosen  before  all  the  world 

found  an  echo  m  my  soul  as  a  witness  of  mv  happiness.    The 

'Marcian  (Madame  Oombienne*s  eagerness  with  whioa  I  aayanced^smil- 
Christian  name)  had  gone  with  her  ing  through  my  tears,  to  take  the  doc- 
children  to  pay  a  visit  to  Pochetta  tors  hand,  and  lead  him  up  to  my 
All  was  still  around  me,  and  I  b^^n  newly-discovered  parent,  might  have 
in  a  low  voice:  but  before  I  had  pro-  given  him  the  idea  of  a  connection 
oeeded  beyond  the  first  verse,  I  be-  very  different  to  that  of  mere  friend- 
eame  so  engrossed  by  the  song,  and  ship;  but  in  the  joy  of  the  moment 
the  feelinss  it  awakened,  that  1  sang  this  escaped  my  father's  notice:  and 
on,  r^earotess  of  the  invalid.  my  happiness  was  complete  when 

*  When  I  had  concluded,  I  found  Marcian  and  her  children  returned  to 
Father  Bobertus,  for  that  was  the  share  it;  even  Leo,  as  he  came  in  lean- 
name  by  which  Leo  had  introduced  ing  on  Didier's  arm,  seemed  like  a 
him,  standing  before  me.    The  last  visiter  from  another  worl(L  bringing 


earnestly 

as  he  approached,  deep  emotion  and  which  often  seem  so  dark  and  dread- 
earnest  expectation  being  expressed  ful,  flew  away  on  aerial  wings! 
on  his  countenanee.  "  Daughter,"  he  *  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
said,  addressing  me  bythe  form  usually  *  How  touching  was  the  sympathy 
employed  bv  priests,  "who  taught  you  and  affection  of  uie  children,  more  es- 
tfaat  song  ?  pecially  when  I  reflected  on  the  absence 
* "  My  poor  moAer  1"  of  their  own  parent !  and  how  my  joy 

*  "Why  do  you  call  her  poor?"  at  seeing  mine  must  have  made  them 
' "  Because  ner  path  in  life  was  in-  long  to  greet  him !    My  father  won  all 

deed  destitute  of  aught  of  comfort  or  hearts  on  this  the  first  evenipg  of  his 

proroerity."  introduction:  and  his  ^ntleness  and 

*  Tell  me  about  her,  my  daughter,"  goodness  only  attached  them  more 
he  said,  in  a  somewhat  trembling  warmlv  to  him.' 

voice.    "Your  doiiu^  so  may  prove  of       He  nad  been  made  to  believe  that 

advantage  to  us  both."  Belladora  was  no  more,  and  induced 

*  It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  that,  to  fulfil  his  former  engagement  to 
with  such  a  prospect  before  me  of  the  Donna  Leonora;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
fidfilment  of  a  hope  I  had  vainly  che-  discover  the  plot  which  had  destroyed 
rished  for  years.  1  should  give  a  very  his  happiness,  than  he  at  once  quitted 
calm  or  oollected  narration.  My  heart  both  her  and  his  mother,  and  deter- 
beat  audibly,  the  blood  rushed  to  my  mined  to  spend  his  life  in  a  search 
forehead,  and  my  voice  trembled;  after  its  victim.  The  marriage  had 
whilst  he,  who  either  was  my  father,  been  a  fictitious  one,  performed  by  a 
or  oould  enable  me  to  trace  him,  sat  layman  dressed  as  a  pnest;  and  Donna 
opposite  to  me,  no  less  agitated  than  Leonora  had  taken  no  trouble  to  re- 
myself.  member  the  name  of  the  man  who  ha4 

*  The  moment  I  had  finished,  I  found  played  the  part  of  bridegroom,  so  that 
myself  clasped  in  his  arms,  and  felt  ne  had  no  clue  wherewitn  to  trace  her. 
his  hot  tears  on  my  cheek.  To  insure  a  total  separation  from  his 

* "  You  are  my  cnild  in  the  sieht  of  hated  wife,  he  had  afterwards  entered 

the  Almighty,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  the  order  of  Jesuits,  making  over  to 

acknowle^  you  as  such  before  the  her  half  of  his  property,  and  reserving 

world.    I  have  sought  eveiywhere  for  the  other  half,  in  case  of  his  finding 

you,  or  rather  for  your  mother;  for  I  Belladora  or  her  child, 
was  ignorant  of  your  existence.    Let       We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  hear- 

us  offer  upa daily  thanks^ving  to  that  ing  nothing  more  of  the  stranger  who 

gracious  l^vidence  which  has  seen  hiM  made  such  an  impression  on  Iberie, 
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both  when  a  child,  and  on  the  occa-  and  I  considered  it  as  too  sacred,  not 

eion  of  Alms's  death,  and  whom  she  to  have  devoted  to  its  fiilfUment  all 

had  80  long  associatea  with  the  hope  the  energies  of  my  soul,  nor  have  I  oyer 

of  finding  her  father;  and  we  wonder  for  a  moment  had  occasion  to  regret 

at  the  interest  attached  to  his  appear-  the  manner  in  which  I  then  acted. 

ance,  when  he  has  so  little  to  do  with  *  I  disliked  Bordeaux,  having  a  har- 

the  stoiy.    Of  the  mysterious  circum-  ror  of  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

stances,  too,  connected  with  Donna  Marchioness  D*£tang,  whom  I  had 

Leonora  D*Etang,  which  had  at  one  discovered  to  be  the  sister  of  my 

time  made  Iberie  fancy  there  was  some  other's  wif&    She  frequently  rended 

secret  intercourse,  perhapsattachment,  there;  I  therefore  selected  I^ons  as 

between  her  and  Dr  Didier,  we  have  the  place  of  my  future  residence.    I 

no  explanation  whatever.  had  j^leasant  recollections  connected 

As  a  Jesuit,  her  father  is  of  course  with  it:  the  surrounding  country  waa 

subject  to  the  rules  of  his  order;  for,  delightful,  and  old  Lateanr  and  Fa- 

though  it  had  been  abolished  in  France,  dette,  how  rejoiced  they  were!    Po- 

its  members  still  considered  themselves  chette's  little  Mariet  accompanied  us: 

bound  by  their  vows;  and  he  cannot  she  lived  with  us  for  many  years,  and 

reside  with  his  dau^ter.  but  he  visits  proved  a  faithful  servant    In  eon- 

her  daily.    The  war  with  Napoleon  is  sideration  of  the  increasing  delicagr 

then  radng  in  Spain,  and  he  finds  of  m^  health,  mv  father  obtained  p^- 

great  difficulty  h^  turning  that  portion  mission  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 

of  his  fortune  which  he  has  reserved  life  with  ma    In  a  few  yean  Didier 

for  his  daughter  into  an  available  form  performed  his  promise  of  removing  to 

for  s^e  investment  in  France;  years  Lyon&    He  has  purchased  a  plaoe  in 

pass  before  he  can  succeed  in  doing  so,  the  neighbourhood,  and  our  friendahq) 

and  then  only  with  great  loss.  continues  as  great  as  ever. 

Leo  dies  shortly,  after  Iberie  has  *My  fortune  was  not  laige,  and  as 

found  her  father,  and  his  mother  soon  I  had  four  children  to  educate,  I  still 

follows  him  to  the  grave.    On  her  continued  to  give  a  few  leesona,  and 

death-bed,  Iberie   promises  to  take  taught  mv  beloved  pupils  to  find  their 

charge  of  her  children.    She  finds  little  greatest  happiness  in  a  useful  and 

difficulty  in  obtaining  from  their  fa-  active  life. 

ther  a  complete  renunci^^tion  of  all  his  *  Elfiide.  Femande,  Granson,  and 

legal  ri^ts  over  them,  in  order  to  €k)dfroi,    how  rich  and  happy  you 

undertake  their  care  and  support  have  rendered  the  life  of  the  poor 

'  I  had  now  four  children;  this  was  Iberie,  and  how  easily  she  might  nil  a 

a  serious  responsibility,  and  required  much  larger  volume,  were  she  to  give 

serious  consideration.    I  had  a  task  your  histories  to  the  public:' 

to  perform,  the  accomplishing  of  which  And  is  that  allf  inquires  the  aato- 

was  to  be  the  delightful  aim  and  ob-  nished  and  indignant  friend  of  fiction, 

ject  of  my  life.    Yes,  even  when  M.  Does  Didier,  that  fellow  with  tiie 

Didier  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  shadowy,  lin^ring  smile,  never  marry 

he  had  long  reg^ed  me  with  afiec-  the  poor  thmg,  after  all?     No,  he 

tion,  but  had  l^n  bound  by  a  vow,  doesn't,  gentle,  courteous,  and  sensible 

which    had  prevented  the  declara-  reader.    This  is  really  the  end  of  Herr 

tion  of  his  love,  I  stated  that  I  was  E^p*s  very  queer  novel;  and  for  such 

contented  with  my  lot,  and  merely  a  finish^  in  addition  to  all  ihe  other 

begged  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  sins  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 

preserve  his  friendsnip.    Not  that  the  notice,  he  deserves  a  parting  admoni- 

feelings  with  which  i  had  regarded  tion.    Before  this  author  tales  up  the 

him  had  become  cold — ^they  had  ver-  pen  to  write  another  stoiy,  with  or 

haps  never  been  of  a  more  exalted  without  a  purpose,  we  hope  that  he 

nature— but  the  trust  which  I  had  may  attain  a  better  notion  of  the  ne- 

undertaken  must  either  have    been  cessitiesof  trueloye,andaclearerand 

entirely  eiven  up,  or  have  ceased  to  sterner  apprehension  of  moral  recti- 

be  the  £st  object  of  my  thoughts,  tude. 
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m 

THE  PICTURE 

PARTL 

The  ray  f&IlB  glitt'ring  on  the  lake; 

It  nestles  in  the  trees; 
It  plays  upon  each  hedge  and  brake; 

It  battlee  with  the  Iweeze. 
No  leaf,  no  bough  is  seen  to  shake: 
The  landscape  seems  but  half  awake; 

All  lying  calmly—all  at  ease; 

And  nature's  object  but  to  please 
The  eye,  for  its  Creator's  sake. 

The  sultry  beams,  with  fervid  glare, 

Glance  on  a  noole  room, 
The  sunbeam  glistens  everywhere; 
On  gilded  column,  inlaid  chair, 

On  products  of  the  loom; 
It  dances  on  the  statues  rare; 
It  hides  w^hin  the  curtains  fair. 

The  rippling  waves  of  sunshine  come, 

And  make  the  place  a  fitting  home 
For  fays,  or  spirits  of  the  air. 

The  lii^t  comes  o'er  a  lady  fair, 

And  glances  on  her  face: 
She  surely  la  too  young  for  care, 
Yet  lines  of  bitter  thought  are  there, 

And  grief  has  left  its  trace. 
We  think  the  ray  too  bold  to  dare 
To  rest  upon  that  deep  brown  hair — 
To  kiss  the  lips  half  parted  here— 

So  great  her  dignity  and  grace ; 

So  mark'd,  that  nothing  can  efface 
The  quiet  charm  her  features  bear. 

The  laughing  sunbeam — how  it  plays 

Upon  that  little  bed! 
How  lovingly  its  radiance  stays ! 
How  circles  with  its  kindly  rays 

That  all-unconscious  head ! 
Unconscious  of  the  noonday  blaze — 
Unconscious  of  the  lady's  gaze— 

Of  all  the  love  around  it  shed: 

As  quiet  m  an  ansel  dead. 
The  baby  in  its  crame  stays. 

The  little  eyes,  half-closed,  contain 

A  world  of  quiet  rest, 
Untouch'd  as  yet  bv  care  or  pain; 
While  by  the  noonday's  fiery  rain, 
Descending  through  the  crimson  pane, 

A  colour  is  impressed 
Upon  that  face,  where  other  stain, 

We  pray  to  God,  may  never  rest ! 

Alas!  that  little  babe  is  blest 
As  ne'er  on  earth  she'll  be  again. 
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But  not  alone  the  Bunbeams  flow 

On  landscape,  ladv,  child: 
Upon  a  crimBon  waU  they  glow, 
And.  brought  out  in  relief,  they  show — 

With  heighten'd  wanntn  they  gild — 
A  painting: — JesuB, '  Man  of  wo, 
Beneath  hiB  boitowb  bending  low; 

While  with  a  oountemanoe  more  mild — 

More  Bweet  than  when  that  baby  smiled. 
He  bowB  beneath  his  Father's  blow. 

There,  wrestling  with  his  grief,  alone. 

No  friend  or  foe  to  see, — 
There  kneels  in  prayer  God's  only  Son, 
His  course  of  trial  ahnost  run. 

In  sad  (^ethsemane ! 
Kot  vet  the  final  contest  won. 
The  neiy  trial  once  beg^on, 

He  turns  not  back  ms  step;  and  see, 

As  witness  of  his  agony, 
He  cries,  '  H^y  unU,  not  mincy  he  done/* 

The  lady  gazes  on  this  sight, 

Wrought  with  the  painters  skill; 
She  thinks  ujMn  that  fearful  nighty 
When,  battling  with  the  tempter's  might. 

The  Saviour  trod  that  hilL* 
And  now  the  baby  wakes;  and  bright 
Her  little  eves  gleam  with  delight:— 

She  sees  her  mother  by  her  still, 

And  strives,  with  all  her  feeble  skill. 
To  catch  that  mother  s  earnest  sight. 

But  still  the  lady  gazes  on — 

Still  keeps  her  steadfast  eye 
Upon  that  scene  of  mercy  ^own 
To  bring  poor  mortals  to  Qod's  throne 

ForaU^temity. 
And  oftener  still  her  gaze  is  thrown. 
Where  written  are  those  words,  which  none 

Should  gaze  at  with  a  careless  eye — 

Writ  'neath  the  picture  legibly, 
They  stand:  *  Thy  will,  not  mine,  he  done.* 

With  earnest  heart  the  mother  pray'd: — 

'  O  Ckd,  whose  figure  han^tn  here, 
Reminding  me  of  wnat  he  said 

In  that  nis  hour  of  doubt  and  fear:— 

•  O  Jesus!  as,  on  earth,  thou  too 

Didst  feel  and  bear  our  earthly  pain, 
And  Ukughtest  us  what  toe  should  ao, 
Whene'er  such  sorrow  came  again — 

•  Oh  hear  me !  by  thy  bitter  grief. 

By  this  thy  pain  endured  and  done. 
Give  to  thy  servant's  heart  relief; 
Yet  stil],  "  Thy  wUl,  not  mine,  he  done,** 

•  Not  for  myself  alone,  O  God ! — 

But  for  this  little  one  I  sue, 

*  GeUunmaiie  is  titmied  on  the  ude  of  Moant  Olivet,  and  oonieqiieiitly  oa  m  dopsi 
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That  thou  would'st  ease  life's  heavy  road« 
And  be  to  her  a  Father  too. 

*0h!  teach  her  to  look  up  to  thee, — 

To  think  of  thee,  her  God.  as  one 
Whose  arm  is  near  oontinnally : 

And  let  Thy  unU^  not  hers,  be  doTU, 

*  In  trouble,  may  she  think  that  thou 
Through  paths  of  far  more  grief  hast  gone, 

And  ever  may  she  meekly  bow, 
And  cry,  "  Thy  vrill^  not  mine,  be  done," 

'And  oh  I  when  I  am  laid  at  rest, 

Be  unto  her  as  thou  alone 
Canst  be.    Oh  may  she  find  it  best 

That  Thy  wUl,  not  her  own,  vxu  done, 

PAST  IL 

The  little  Helen,  like  a  fragile  flower, 
Too  rare  and  tender,  seemingly^  to  stay, 
Flits  through  the  rooms  of  Gramsford  s  stately  pile: 
A  sunbeam  leaving  radiance  eveiywhere:— 
Along  the  corridors,  where  gold  and  wlute 
Deck  the  high  walls,  and  wnere  the  footstep  falls 
Upon  the  chequer'd  marble  of  the  floor.— 
And  sculptured  windows  let  the  daylignt  in, 
Through  panes  that  rival  e*en  the  rainbow's  tints  :^— 
Through  grand  old  rooms,  yet  seemin^y  so  young, 
With  all  their  dlding,  and  their  hangings  rich, 
That  none  would  think  that  girls^  in  days  gone  l^, 
Had  tripp*d  about  where  Helen  Imgers  now. 
Her  form  reflects  itself  from  minors  here; 
And  now  is  lost  behind  those  falls  of  lac^ 
Which  screen  the  entrance  to  a  room  as  fair 
As  this  one: — and  so  on,  through  endless  suites, 
The  little  figure  strays,  while  taste  and  art. 
Wealth  without  bounaflL  and  luxury  untold, 
Still  gleam  around  her,  like  some  fairy  tale. 

But  fiivourite  haunt  of  all  is  *  Baron! e  Walk,* 

Ab  all  the  servants  of  the  place  declare 

The  name  to  be,  thoueh  none,  it  seems,  know  why. 

Far  better  name  had  been  the  Angel's  Walk; 

For  lovelier  spot  or  fitter^for  the  forms 

Of  some  bright  denizens  of  heaven  to  use. 

Could  scarcelv  on  this  lovely  earth  be  found. 

Along  two  sides  of  Grainsford  Hall  it  runs: 

On  one  side  'tis  a  terrace  bAoad  and  long 

Of  edioing  flags;  and  with  a  balustrade 

^  massive  stone,  where  many  a  marble  vase 

Of  rarest  flowers  and  choice  exotics  stand; 

And,  down  below,  parterres  of  flowers  as  fair, 

Of  every  colour  under  heaven  and  scent, 

Lie  'fore  the  eve :  with  banks  of  softest  grass, 

And  fiff-stretcn'a  shrubberies,  like  a  backgroimd  laid, 

To  bring  the  gay-hued  flowers  in  strong  relief; 

And  further  on,  past  walks  that  wind  about 

Through  verdant  lawns,  a  lake  lies  'neath  the  sun. 

Its  waters  rippling,  dancing,  in  the  blaze 

As  far  as  eye  can  reach;  and,  on  one  side. 
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The  view  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  hilla. 

That  stretch  their  sununits  to  the  deep  blue  sky, 

like  stately  guardians  of  the  scene  beW, 

As  if  they  would  ascend  e'en  up  to  God; 

While,  at  their  base,  forest  and  fertile  field, 

And  cottage,  whence  the  smoke  comes  curUng  up, 

Extend  unto  the  crounds  that  lie  below, 

And  fringe  the  lake  that  sleeps  in  peace  beyond. 

And  from  the  terrace  'round  a  comer,  runs 

This  *  Baron's  Walk;   and  here  the  scene  is  changed. 

No  more  the  eye  looks  o'er  a  landscape  fair; 

No  more  the  walk  is  open  to  the  sky; 

But  here  'tis  alter'd— tum'd  into  a  scene 

That  Arab  tale  alone  can  realise: 

The  walk  still  lies  along  the  house,  which  here 

Is  open  to  it,  by  a  wall  of  glass, 

Witn  intervening  spaces,  where  are  wrought. 

On  panels  white,  rare  groups  of  men  and  flowers; 

Each  panel  framed  with  gold;  while,  all  along. 

Rich  dark-blue  hangings  mther'd  in  festoons, 

Fall  part*way  down,  in  nm  luxuriance, 

Contrasting  with  the  airy  elegance  below. 

Above,  a  stain'd-glass  roof,  in  arches  wrought, 

Lets  tne  pure  light  in  various  colours  down 

Upon  the  Parian  marble  underfoot; 

Supported  on  the  one  side  by  the  mil, 

And  (m  the  other,  by  a  beauteous  row 

Of  columns,  silver'd  round  which  creeping  plants 

Climb  fearlessly;  between  them  falls  the  eye 

On  one  strange  labyrinth  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 

All  hid  beneath  glass  domes,  made  like  the  first, 

Whose  silver  pilmrs  rise  ud  here  and  there. 

Rich  pendent  oaskets,  fill'a  with  drooping  flowen, 

Haag  o*er  the  head: — ^the  fairest  forms  on  earth, 

In  sculptured  marble,  meet  the  wondering  eve^— 

And  fountains,  with  their  calm,  melodious  daBli, 

Throw  up  their  waters,  and  receive  i^ain, 

In  basins  wrought  in  every  shape  and  form. 

Here  often  comes,  to  crown  the  whole  tableau, 

The  little  figure,  with  its  quiet  face 

And  noiseless  step,  as  gentle  as  some  nymph 

Imprison'd  in  this  home  of  glass,  and  forced 

To  wander  sadly  'midst  the  groves  of  flowers. — 

Fairer  than  all  the  beauties  gather'd  here, 

The  little  Helen  is  the  queen  of  alL 

And  vet  she  is  not  beautiful,  as  most 

Call  beauty;  none  would  mark  her  features  out, 

Or  think  ousht  of  her,  when  their  'eye  has  seen' 

A  pale-faced,  pensive  girl,  with  timid  look. 

And  large  black  eyes,  that  fall  beneath  your  mie — 

Nervous  and  frighten'd,  modest  and  constrained; 

Always  alone,  save  witn  her  kind  old  nurse, 

The  quiet  child  loves  best  to  hide  away 

From  every  sound,  except  the  fountain's  splash, 

The  birds'  gay  caroL  and  the  rustling  trees; 

And  watch  the  tender  flowers,  which  seem  to  place 

Their  fairest  blossoms  in  her  way,  and  smile 

Sweet  words  of  welcome,  as  she  visits  them. 

And,  hark !  she  sings— unconsciously  almost^ 
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Not  in  the  menr,  careless  tones  which  most, 
As  young,  would  use,  but  low,  half-«olemnly, 
Ab  one  who  scarcely  thinks  of  what  she  does. 

And  what  are  Helen's  fancier  brooded  o'er, 

And  form'd  amidst  this  paramse  below? 

Are  they  bright  fancies:— views  of  «)lden  homes; 

Of  fairies  sDorting  in  their  diamond  hidls; 

Of  royal  laoies  on  their  solendid  thrones; 

And  scenes  more  bright  tnan  eye  ere  gazed  upon) 

No,  none  of  these  the  child  e'er  thinly  about; 

No  scene  more  lovely  than  her  own  she  needs; 

And  fairy,  nymph,  and  princess,  would  not  be 

Unfitted  to  exchange  for  this  small  form. 

Which  moves  so  silently  among  the  scene, 

As  if  afraid  some  gaze  would  &d  her  out 

But  Helen's  fancy  forms  a  hundred  scenes. 

Where  she  herself  has  brothers,  sisters  fair, 

A  tender  mother,  and  a  father  kind. 

Making  up  round  her  one  delightful  homa 

Oh !  how  the  poor  child  yearns  for  words  of  love, 

For  little  faces  to  be  tum'd  to  hers — 

For  sisters — friends— as  in  her  story-books ! 

She  calls  her  fav'rite  flowers  by  dinerent  names- 

The  statues,  too — and  makes  both  flower  and  stone 

To  speak,  and  tell  her  that  they  love  her  weU. 

And,  sitting  on  the  terrace,  when  the  sun 

Is  going  down  below  the  golden  lake. 

She  watches  eagerly  the  cottage  girls 

Drive  home  the  herds  of  cattle  m>m  the  fields, 

And,  thou^  too  far  to  see  their  featurei^  or 

To  hear  the  words  that  bubble  from  their  lips, 

lake  water  from  the  fountain's  running  mouth, 

She  does  not  care,  but  fills  these  details  up 

Within  her  own  imaginative  mind. 

None  of  the  many  servants  of  the  Hall 

Guess  what  there  comes  to  Lady  Helen's  heart, 

Or  why  she  likes  to  sit  alone  for  hours 

On  Baron's  Wdk;  or  in  some  lonely  room. 

But  many  a  time  the  group  together  talk; 

And  all  ame  it  is  a  shame  to  leave 

So  fair  a  blossom  carelesslv,  to  grow 

As  best  it  maj.    Her  mother  dead  long  since; 

No  brother,  sister;  and  her  father's  face 

Ne'er  seen— or  very  seldom— in  the  HalL 

A  nobleman  of  public  fame  and  note, 

His  speeches  fill  the  comers  of  the  land — 

His  name  is  echoed  through  its  length  and  breadth; 

And  what  concern — what  matter  can  it  be — 

That  such  a  man  should  have  no  time  to  spare 

To  think  of  Orainsford  Hall,  and  what  it  holds? 

So  had  said  all  men,  had  they  known  at  all 

Of  little  Helen  in  the  house  alone. 

There's  one  place  more,  where  footstep  rarely  comes^ 

Not  even  Helen's;  for  a  strange,  dread  awe 

Mingles  with  all  the  love  she  Dears  the  spot 

And  only  with  her  nurse  she  dares  to  come 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  those  yews  and  pines,  | 

Which  cast  a  dreuy  darkness  down  below, 
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Upon  the  little  church,  and  graves  around. 
Here  Helen,  holding  by  the  nurse's  hand, 
Looks  with  her  large  dark  eyes  upon  a  tomb — 
A  simple  slab  of  marble,  with  no  mark — 
No  long  emblazonment  of  life  well  spent, 
Too  well,  in  fact>  for  earth — no  title  long — 
But  one  small  word,  and  that  her  mother's  name! 

Here,  then,  the  child  will  make  the  nurse  repeat, 
While  sitting  opposite  the  mother's  grave, 
All  that  she  Knows  about  the  weaiy  frame 
That  rests  beneath  them;  and  tiie  eves  will  fill 
With  tears  of  sorrow,  as  she  hears  now  oft 
That  mother's  face  was  bent  in  prayer  o*er  hers, 
And  blessings  ask'd,  when  no  one  seemM  at  hand; 
How,  fading  slowly,  drawing  near  to  heaven, 
Those  of  her  thoughts  that  were  not  dven  to  God 
Were  tum'd  upon  ner  child — ^till  earthly  love 
Was  rendered  perfect  in  another  world. 

Within  one  room,  again,  of  Grainsford  Hall, 
The  nurse  has  often  taken  Helen's  hand. 
And  shown  her  there  a  picture  on  the  wall. 
And  told  her  that  her  mother  used  to  love 
That  picture  more  than  all  the  things  beside 
Which  lie  around,  in  ridb  magnificeno& 
And  little  Helen  feels  a  wondrous  charm — 
She  knows  not  what — in  gazing  at  it  too; 
And  often  stands  and  looks  upon  the  face 
That  meets  her  there — a  face  so  full  of  wo. 
So  full  of  tenderness  and  pitv  too. 
That  Helen  loves  it  for  itself  alone. 
And  longs  to  wipe  those  drops  of  blood  away, 
And  throw  her  arms  around  that  neck  divine. 
And  say  how  much  she  lovea  that  man  of  grief; 
And  very  often  will  she  softly  say. 
When  by  herself,  as  if  she  liked  them  well, 
The  words  inscriDed  alon^  the  picture's  base — 
*  Father,  Thy  willy  not  mine,  be  done.* 


PART  III. 

Mighty  the  change  in  Grainsford  Hall: 
The  sounds  of  many  footsteps  fall 
On  terrace,  hall,  and  corridor; 
4ud  voices  loud  and  laugh  are  borne 
Through  startled  rooms,  which  lately  saw 
No  form  save  one.    You  would  have  sworn 
Some  magic  had  possess'd  the  place, 
Its  stillness,  its  repose  to.  chase: 
Some  wizard's  skill  had  caused  each  room 
New  life  and  beauty  to  assume. 

What  on  this  earth  but  knows  a  change? 
Some  unseen  accidents  derange 
The  prospects  of  that  noble  lord. 
Whose  name  but  latelv  could  afford 
To  laugh  dl  chai]ge,  au  hate  to  scorn. 
The  statue  from  its  place  is  torn; 
The  public  flattery  is  gone; 
And  Helen's  father  hais  alone 
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The  choice  remaming — ^to  abide, 
With  single  arm,  the  raging  tide 
Of  public  feeling;  or  to  come, 
At  last,  to  see  his  daughter's  home. 

But  not  alone.    Oh  no !  a  crowd 

Of  Mends — gay  insects  of  the  hour — 

Come  hither  too,  to  breathe  aloud 

Their  praises  of  his  rustic  bower; 

To  fill  the  walks,  and  desecrate 

Poor  Helenas  own  much-prized  retreat. 

And  awe  her  with  their  pride  and  state, 

And  make  her  feel  she  is  not  meet 

To  minde  in  their  idle  talk. 

To  join  ner  faltering  voice  with  theirs, 

To  sweep  along  the  crowded  walk, 

With  heart  oppressed  by  new-found  cares. 

Yet  she  is  courted  now,  and  praised. 
As  heiress  could  not  help  but  be; 
The  timid  heart  too  much  amazed 
At  being  brought  out  suddenly. 
To  know  how  oest  to  hide  away 
From  all  this  noise,  this  bustle  new. 
She  cannot  seem  as  bright  and  gay, 
As  much  at  ease,  and  proud,  as  they; 
Her  spirit  knows  not  what  to  do. 
How  gladly  would  she  leave  them  here. 
And  keep  within  her  own  loved  room. 
With  nothing  there,  no  eye,  to  fear — 
No  covert  smiles  or  jests  to  bear-- 
No  forced  expression  to  assume. 
But  no !  her  father's  countenance 
Is  far  too  cold,  too  stem  to  hope  ■ 
For  any  kind  permission  thence, 
To  nurse,  what  he  term'd,  'indolence*-— 
To  sit  alone,  and  cry.  and  mope. 
*Too  Ions,'  ne  said,  this  farce  has  been; 
My  daughter  must  be  worthy  me. 
And  on  her  face  and  mien  be  seen 
The  stamp  of  true  nobility.' 

So  balls  and  parties  fill  the  night; 
The  flowers  are  robb'd  to  deck  the  rooms. 
And  fade  beneath  the  sickly  light; 
The  air  is  stifled  with  perfumes; 
The  rooms  re-echo  to  tne  dance; 
While  visiters  from  hall  and  manse — 
From  all  the  country,  far  and  near- 
Come  forth  to  share  nis  lordship's  cheer. 

And  in  the  day-time,  walks  and  rides, 
And  pleasant  yachting  on  the  lake. 
And  long  excursions— all  besides 
That  can  be  {dann'd  for  pleasure's  sake. 
The  country  people  stand  aghast; 
But,  when  the  cavalcade  has  pass'd. 
They  wonder  most,  that,  'midst  the  rest, 
Talking  and  smiling,  finely  dress'd. 
Rides  lady  Helen— she  who  came 
So  seldom  past  the  village  green: 
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They  Bcaroelv  think  she  is  the  same 
As  that  small  figune,  never  seen 
Save  when,  perhaps,  at  eventide 
She  used  about  the  gronnds  to  j;lidey 
And  stand  oft  on  the  terrace  wide; 
She  who  through  life  had  lived  alone, 
And  mirth  or  laugh  had  never  known. 

***** 
Along  the  Baron's  Walk,  where  throw 
The  fountains  sparkling  jets  in  air — 
Where  flowers  of  gayest  colours  grow, 
And  richest  taste  reigns  everywhere — 
One  of  his  lordship's  guests  has  stroU'd, 
Apparently  too  deep  m  thought 
To  care  for  all  that  taste  and  gold, 
To  please  the  eye,  around  has  Drought: 
A  handsome  man,  of  gentle  birth, 
And  manners  easy— poluEQi'd,  kind, 
But  fully  conscious  of  his  worth, 
Neglectml  of  no  powers  of  mind: 
No  talent  here  but  fully  used. 
He  feels  a  c^m  self-confidence; 
An  easy  sang-froid  is  infused 
In  all  nis  words  and  actions.    Hence 
He  gets  the  credit  of  ereat  wit, 
Great  talent,  knowle(^e,  everything. 
Nothing  he  does  but  has  in  it 
A  grace:  they  say,  'This  man  is  fit 
To  any  height  his  name  to  bring.' 
So  he  is  courted,  liked  by  aU, 
Declared  so  afiaole  and  kind 
Of  all  the  guests  in  Grainsfoid  Hall, 
He  is  the  last  to  leave  behind. 

Yet  like  we  not  his  face,  for  there 
Is  stamp'd  the  seal  of  worldlkess; 
As  if  those  lips  ne  er  form'd  a  prayer, 
Ne'er  ask'd  of  God  his  way  to  oless; 
Cold  haughtiness,  a  love  of  self, 
A  cold,  unfeeling  heart  beneath; 
A  consciousness  of  power  and  wealth; 
A  mind  that  makes  iUeif  the  chief; 
No  thought  of  others,  but  to  use 
As  puppets— pjlaythings  to  amuse; 
No  place  for  pity  or  for  love; 
Little  that's  borrow'd  from  above. 
But  hark,  as  Mr  Dashville  strays^ 
His  voice  his  inward  thought  betrays: — 

'So  far,  so  good!'  he  mutters.    'Now, 

His  lordship  will  at  least  allow 

My  plan  has  prosper'd— would  'twero  done! 

I  tike  not  half  that  eager  tone. 

That  sparkline  look  upon  the  child, 

Whenever  by  her  side  I  stand; 

As  if  she  thought  my  heart  so  wild. 

So  with  her  pale,  thm  face  b^guileo. 

As  to  be  scheming  for  her  hand. 

I  think  she's  fairly  broken  now 

Of  all  that  quite-romantic  taste 
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For  (solitada    She'll  not  allow 

These  pretty  flowers  and  fields  to  waste 

Her  hours  much  longer,  if  I  guess 

Aright  what  8  passing  in  her  mind. 

A  country  maiden's  happiness 

Was  not  for  her  design  a. 

I  sure  must  be  of  potent  skilly 

To  force  a  maiden  'gainst  her  will; 

Simple  the  cure,  but  good  and  sure, 

It  doubtless  wHl  some  time  endure. 

So  far  so  good !    But,  Helen,  you 

Must  keep  Lord  Hamersteaa— the  fool! 

Whate'er  a  friend  may  wish  he'll  do: 

He's  scarce  worth  using  as  a  tool; 

But  he's  a  cousin,  and  a  friend 

Is  none  the  worse  for  bavins  gold, 

EspedaUy  when  prompt  to  Tend, 

And  of  a  simple,  pliant  mould. 

So  let  the  Laay  Helen's  wealth 

€ro  to  enrich  Lord  Hamerstead. 

It  comes  round  some  time  to  myself, 

And  I  will  reap;  while  he  mav  wed 

This  sallow,  poor*complexion'd  girl, 

Who  seems  too  feeble  to  despisa 

But,  faith !  as  daughter  of  an  earl. 

Her  faults  are  hid  m  most  men's  eyes. 

I  only  trust  she  does  not  mean 

To  grant  me  that  laige  gift — ^her  heart; 

For  were  she  e'en  create!  queen — 

Though  twice  as  much  her  wealth  had  been — 

Fd  neyer  act  the  lover's  part 

(To  he  contintted,) 


Citan'0  IPttl9ft 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  THOUGHTS. 

^Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence^  far  out  of  it  are  the  ijfues 

oflife.^ — Prov.  iv.  23. 

.  •  .  .  When,  indeed,  we  defcend  into  our  own  confciences, 
and  examine  how  little  care  we  have  employed,  and  how  little  fuc- 
cefs  we  have  met  with,  in  the  diligent  keeping  of  our  hearts,  we  may 
well  fay  with  the  Pfelmift,  *  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  ofFendcth  ?  * 
(P&lm  xix.  12.)  In  no  fmgle  article  of  religion  or  morals  are  men 
more  blameably  carelefs  than  in  the  boundlefs  indulgence  which, 
without  remorie,  they  give  to  fimcy.  Since  the  time  when  our  un- 
derftandings  firft  began  to  awaken  and  exert  their  powers,  fo  long 
has  thought  been  bufily  at  work,  in  every  breaft,  without  a  moment's 
peace  or  interruption.  The  ftream  of  ideas  has  been  always  flow- 
mg*  The  wheels  of  the  fpiritual  engine  have  whirled  round  with 
perpetual  motion.     And,  let  me  afk,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  this 
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imceafing  activity  with  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  ?  Of  the  count- 
lefs  hours  which  have  been  fpent  in  thought,  how  few  are  marked 
with  any  lafting  or  ufefiil  confequence !  How  many  have  either  palled 
away  in  idle  dreams,  or  have  been  abandoned  to  anxious  difcontented 
munngs;  to  envious  and  unfbcial  paffions;  or  to  defires  which  thofe 
who  felt  them  would  have  been  themfelves  aihamed  to  utter!  Had 
I  power  to  lay  open  tliat  ftorehoufe  of  iniquity  which  the  hearts  of 
too  many  conceal;  could  I  draw  out  and  read  to  them  a  lift  of  all 
the  imagmations  which  they  have  devifed,  and  all  the  paffions  which 
they  have  indulged  in  fecret,  what  a  picture  of  men  ihould  I  prefent 
to  themfelves!  And  all  thefe  things  are  now  known  to  God!  And 
all  thefe  things  will  one  day  be  known  to  angels  and  to  men,  when 
our  chara£ters  (hall  be  unfolded  to  the  world  as  they  reatiy  are;  and 
when  God,  in  the  great  day  of  his  wrath,  Ihall  ^  fet  all  our  fecret  fins 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance '  (Pfalm  xc.  8). 

Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts  to  be  moft  innocently 
employed,  they  too  commonly  fuiFer  them  to  run  out  into  extrava- 
gant imaginations,  and  wild  plans  of  fomething  which  they  defire  to 
grafp  at,  or  which  they  would  choofe  to  be,  if  they  could  frame  the 
courie  of  things  according  to  their  defires.  This  man  will  iancy 
himfelf  a  king;  this  other,  a  man  of  fortune;  this  woman  will  figure 
to  herfelf  the  courtfliip  which  (he  might  receive,  if  fhe  were  more 
wealthy  or  beautiful;  there  is  hardly  any  folly  which  may  not  in  thefe 
gambols  of  the  foul  find  its  parallel.  Nor,  though  fuch  employments 
of  the  fancy  may  not  come  under  the  fame  defcription  with  thofe 
which  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblameable  even  thefe  very 
feldom  are.  Befides  the  wafte  of  time,  and  the  mifapplication  of 
thofe  powers  of  thought,  which  were  given  us  for  far  nobler  pur- 
pofes,  fuch  idle  /peculations,  fuch  waking  dreams,  lead  us  always 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  things  forbidden.  They  place  us  on 
dangerous  ground.  They  are  always  connected  with  fome  one  bad 
paffion  or  other.  And  whoever  is  accuftomed  to  amule  himfelf  by 
thus,  as  it  is  called,  building  caftles  in  the  air,  is  fortunate  if  he  does 
not  fall  into  envy  or  covetouihefs,  difcontent  or  pride,  luft  or  luxury, 
and  if  he  does  not  a<^  over  the  fins,  as  well  as  the  enjoyments,  pe- 
culiar to  thofe  ftates,  of  which  he  thus  builds  the  image. 

But,  even  if  thefe  worfe  confequences  do  not  follow,  a  habit  of 
this  kind  will  always  afTuredly  nourifh  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of 
mind.  It  unfits  the  foul  for  applying  with  vigour  to  reafbnable  pur- 
fuits;  or  for  refting  contented  with  fober  plans  of  behaviour  and  fbber 
expectations  of  happinefs.  From  that  vifionary  world  in  which  k 
allows  itfelf  to  dwell,  the  ibul  returns  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  real 
world,  or  to  the  duties  of  religion,  unbent  and  unftrung,  difeafed  and 
tainted,  averfe  from  difcharging  the  duties  of  life,  and  unfit,  fbme^ 
times,  for  relifhing  its  ordinary  and  attainable  pleafures.  ^  O  Jenir- 
falem,'  faid  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ^  O  Jerufidem,  waih  thine  heart 
from  wickednefs,  that  thou  mayefl  be  fiived !  How  long  fliall  thy 
vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee? '  (Jer.  iv.  14.)  Oh,  may  we  learn 
in  time  to  govern  our  hearts  aright;  left  the  Spirit  of  God  turn  away 
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from  his  defiled  (hrine,  and  his  voice  be  heard,  as  it  was  in  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem,  when  the  fins  of  that  nation  had  fealed  them  for  de- 
ftruction,  faying,  ^  Let  us  depart  hence  for  ever! ' 

In  order  to  guard  againft  all  fuch  corruptions  and  abufes  of  thought 
as  I  have  mentioned,  it  may  be  proper  and  profitable  to  attend  to  the 
following  rules. 

In  the  firft  place,  ftudy  to  ^n  the  habit  of  attending  to  obje£ls 
around  you  and  within  you.  No  ftudy  can  be  of  greater  confequence 
than  this,  for  it  is  the  power  of  taking  notice  which  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  diftinguifhes  the  wife  man  from  the  fool;  the  dexterous  and 
handy  perfon  firom  the  awkward  and  flovenly;  the  frugal  and  thriv- 
ing perfon  from  thofe  who  wafte  their  means  they  know  not  how, 
extravagant  without  comfort,  and  idle  without  repofe;  the  well-re- 
gulated and  orderly  mind,  from  that  which  pafl!es  its  life  in  a  dream, 
unfulfilled  and  unremembered.  If  you  were  to  afk  me  what  is  the 
reafon  why,  of  two  men,  with  naturally  the  fame  advantages,  of  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  memory,  one  fhall  find  inftru£lion  everywhere,  and 
draw  ufeful  knowledge  and  amendment  fi'om  every  thing  and  perfon 
he  meets ;  while  another  is  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  laft 
fermon,  the  moft  curious  and  interefling  fight,  the  moft  uncommon 
accident? — if  I  were  afked  why,  with  the  fame  number  of  hands  and 
feet,  one  perfon  was  dexterous  in  all  his  labours ;  quick  in  receiving 
lefTons,  and  often  improving  on  them;  while  all  which  another  did 
was  clumfy  and  difordered  r- — if  I  were  afked  why  one  family,  even 
in  poverty,  is  always  neat  and  clean,  and  in  the  pofTef&on  of  more 
comfort  than  its  neighbours  with  far  greater  advantages; — for  all 
thefe  differences  I  would  give  exactly  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  for- 
mer had^  and  the  latter  had  noty  the  habit  of  minding  what  they  are 
about,  and  direding  their  thoughts  in  the  proper  channel.  Well 
may  it  be  faid,  that  from  the  heart  are  the  ifTues  of  life ;  fince,  from 
its  due  government,  both  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
fo  important  c6nfequences  follow ! 

In  order  to  gain  and  preferve  this  necefTary  power  over  your 
thoughts,  your  firft  care  fhould  be  to  watch  them  diligently  as  they 
arife,  and  often  to  make  them  the  fubjed  of  a  fevere  and  honeft  exa- 
mination. *  To  what  is  my  attention  at  prefent  direded  ?  Of  what 
am  I  thinking?  Could  I  bear  without  a  blufh  to  tell  it  to  the  world? 
Suppofe  that  God  fhould  this  moment  call  me  to  himfelf,  is  my  mind 
in  a  fit  ftate  for  the  change?  Shall  I  be  wifer  or  better  for  dwelling 
on  fuch  thoughts  as  now  take  up  my  attention?  Is  my  innocence, 
is  my  future  peace,  in  no  danger  from  them?  Are  they  connected 
with  anything  which  really  concerns  me?  What  bufinefs  have  I  to 
entertain  and  indulge  in  them?  By  a  frequent  exercife  of  this  inward 
authority,  we  fhould,  by  little  and  little,  bring  our  minds  under  as 
much  government  as  a  well-broken  horfe;  and,  without  further 
trouble,  guide  them  in  whatever  dirediion  was  defirable  either  for 
our  fouls  or  bodies. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  the  government  of  thought,  it  is 
necefTary  to  guard  againft  idlenefs.    And  to  this  end  it  is,  that  educa- 
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tiofi  (even  fetting  afide  all  worldly  advantages,  and  all  thc^  benefits, 
'which  diredly  flow  bom.  the  knowledge  of  our  duty),  it  is  to  this 
end,  that  the  fimple  power  of  reading  is  to  a  child  fo  invaluable  a  pre- 
fent.  Even  with  thofe  who  work  the  hardeft,  and  who,  by  their 
fituation  in  life,  are  obliged  to  do  fo,  there  muft  be  always  fame 
periods  at  which  the  heart  and  attention  are  out  of  em[doy.  It  is 
fometimes  their  misfortune,  it  is  at  others  their  duty,  to  be  free.fmm 
labour.  But  if,  while  the  body  refts,  the  mind  is  alfo  left  idle,  thofe  are 
the  moments  which  the  tempter  always  feizes  to  fow  his  tares  there- 
in; and  I  will  venture  to  (ay,  that  there  are  few  of  you  who  cannot 
recolledl  many  evil  thoughts  arifing  from  fuch  want  of  employment. 
But  if,  when  the  ground  is  baked  by  froft,  or,  in  the  courie  of  a  Sab- 
bath evening,  the  labouring  man,  or  the  careful  mother  of  a  £unily, 
has  the  power  of  reading  the  Bible,  it  is  ftrange  how  much  occafian 
for  fin  is  thus  cut  offl  and  how  the  place  of  hurtful  and  often  painful 
thoughts  is  filled  up  by  thofe  which  are  pleaiant  and  profitable.  To 
both  the  young  and  the  old  this  obiervation  may  be  valuable.  The 
young  it  may  warn  to  make  the  heft  u(e  of  the  opportunities  of  leam- 
mg  now  afforded  them.  The  old,  who  do  not  themfelves  pofTefi 
this  privil^e,  may  be  taught  to  make  up,  as  far  as  poffible,  their  defi- 
ciency, by  a  more  regular  attendance  on  that  public  worfhip  where 
the  words  of  everlafling  life  are  read  and  preached  to  all.  He  who 
employs  his  Sundays  as  becomes  a  Chriflian,  lays  up  a  bleffing  in 
flore  for  the  labours  of  the  enfuing  week;  but  he  whofe  Sunday  is 
paiTed  away  in  vice  or  lazinefs,  is  turning  into  a  (hare  what  the  Al- 
mighty ;^>pointed  as  a  means  of  grace  and  happinefs. 

in  the  third  place,  when  guilty  thoughts  ari(e,  attend  to  all  the 
proper  methods  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Take  example  from  the  un- 
happy induflry  which  finners  difcover  in  banifhing  good  ones,  when 
God*s  grace,  or  (bme  remarkable  accident,  forces  them  on  their  con- 
(cience.  How  anxioufly  do  they  fly  from  themfelves!  How  ftudi- 
oufly  do  they  drown,  the  voice  which  upbraids  them  in  the  noife  of 
company  or  of  diverfion!  What  numerous  contrivances  do  they 
employ  to  efcape  from  the  uneafinefs  which  returns  of  refledion 
would  produce!  Were  we  to  ufe  the  like  diligence  in  preventing 
the  entrance  of  vicious  fancies,  or  in  driving  them  away  when  they 
came,  why  fhould  we  not  be  as  fuccessful  in  the  better  caufe?  As 
(bon,  then,  as  you  are  fenfible  that  any  dangerous  thought  begins  to 
ferment  within  you,  inftantly  call  in  other  feelings  and  other  thoughts 
to  your  help.  Haflen  to  turn  your  mind  to  whatever  you  may  have 
formerly  found  to  be  of  power  to  compo(e  and  harmonife.  Fly  to 
the  Scnptures,  to  church,  to  bufinefs,  or  to  fociety  and  innocent  con- 
veHadon,  to  get  rid  of  yourfelf,  and  to  cxtinguifh  the  fatal  fpark  in 
your  bofom.  By  fuch  means  you  may  generally  apply  a  cure,  before 
the  poifbn  has  had  time  to  work  its  foil  effe£l.  To  thofe  who  are 
tormented  with  evil  thoughts,  it  is  by  no  means  *  good  to'be  alone.' 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  will  be  particularly  ufeful  to  imprefs  your 
mind  with  a  habitual  and  confhmt  fenfe  of  the  preience  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    When  we  confider  how  ftrong  a  check  that  prefence,  if 
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believed  in,  muft  be  to  all  indulgence  in  fecret  faults,  we  are  tempted 
to  fufpe£l,  that  'all  men  have  not  faith;'  and  that,  even  by  Chris- 
tians, this  article  of  our  religion  is  very  little  received  or  attended  to* 
For  who  but  muft  confefs,  that,  if  he  knew  that  a  parent,  a  friend, 
or  a  neighbour,  had  the  power  of  looking  into  his  heart,  he  durft  not 
allow  himfelf  the  (ame  range  which  he  now  gives  to  his  imaginations 
and  defires?  Whence,  then,  does  it  come  to  pafs,  that  men,  with- 
out fear  or  concern,  bring  into  the  prefence  of  the  awfiil  Majefty  of 
heaven  that  folly,  and  thofe  lufts,  which  would  make  them  blufii 
and  tremble,  if  one  of  their  own  fellow-creatures  could  difcern  them? 
At  the  fame  time,  no  doctrine  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  God  be- 
holdeth  all  things.  All  religious  kSts  have  admitted  it;  all  focieties 
of  men,  in  their  oaths  and  covenants,  appeal  to  it.  The  King  of 
heaven  and  earth  cannot  but  know  what  pafles  in  his  empire.  He 
who  fupports  all  nature,  muft  needs  be  everywhere.  '  He  that  planted 
the  ear,  fliall  he  not  hear?  He  that  formea  the  eye,  {hall  he  not  fee? 
He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  (hall  not  he  know'  all  things? 
(Pfalm  xciv.  9,  10.) 

Never  let  diis  great  article  of  faith  efcape  from  your  view.  In 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting,  accuftom  yourfelves  to  look  up  with 
reverence  to  that  piercing  Eye  of  divine  obfervation,  which  never 
flumbereth  or  fleepeth.  Behold  a  pen  always  writing  on  your  head, 
and  making  up  that  great  account  of  your  thoughts,  words,  and  ac- 
tions, from  which  you  are  at  laft  to  be  judged.  Think  that  you  are 
never  lefs  alone  than  when  you  are  by  yourfelves;  for  then  is  He  ftill 
with  you,  whofe  witneis  is  of  far  more  importance  than  that  of  all 
mankind  together. 

Let  thefe  awful  confiderations  not  only  check  the  wanderings  of 
corrupt  fancy,  but  infufe  into  your  fpirits  that  folemn  compofure  which 
is  the  parent  of  real  wifdom.  Let  them  not  only  expel  what  is  evil, 
but  introduce  in  its  ftead  whatever  is  pure  and  holy,  elevating  your 
thoughts  to  divine  and  eternal  objedls,  and  drawing  them  the  con- 
trary way  to  thofe  attractions  of  the  world,  which  would  drag  your 
whole  attention  downwards  to  wickednefs  and  folly. 

But,  laftly,  flnce  the  conqueft  to  be  thus  gained  over  yourfelves 
muft  greatly  furpafs  the  unaffifted  ftrength  of  your  natural  reaibn  and 
refolution,  oe  careful  above  all  things  to  make  your  refolves,  not  in 
your  own  might,  but  in  the  name  and  the  faith  of  our  blefTed  Saviour 
and  Mediator;  and  to  draw  continuallv  frefh  fupplies  of  grace  and 
power  to  live  well,  from  the  inexhauftible  treafure  of  his  mercies,  by 
the  appointed  means  of  prayer  and  of  his  holy  table.  Where  the 
Holy  Ghoft  is,  no  evil  thine  will  dare  to  enter.  Let  us  keep  the  Lord 
of  Glory  in  our  hearts,  and  difplay  his  praifes  in  our  outward  beha- 
viour, trufting  in  him  that  he  will  wafh  our  hearts  from  their  fecret 
faults,  and  prefent  us  pure  and  blamelefs,  when  all  things  which,  do 
offend  fhall  be  weeded  out  of  his  kingdom!  Bishop  Heber. 
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AUaUSTINB. 

PARTI. 

Before  the  art  of  *  stealing  a  thought  preface  to  the  confessions  in  the  '  Ox* 

and  clipping  it  round  the  edge'  had  ford  library  of  the  Fathera,*  tells  us 

reached  its  present  perfection— in  the  that  catholic  antiauity,  rightly  and 

days  when  authors  were  more  studi-  devotionally  studied,  is  calculated  to 

ous  of  displaying  their  erudition  than  satisfy  the  cravings  of  earnest  souls, 

affecting  originaBty,  and  a  false  taste  and    to  provide  a  haven  for  those 

made  them  garnish  their  compositions  weary  of  modem  questionings,'   p&- 

with  scraps  ofleamed  quotation—  Latin  commends  Augustine  as  one  in  whom 

sentencesheaded  with,  as  St  Augustine  the  stream  of  catholic  truth  flowed 

saith,  did  not  rarely  occur  in  sermona  strong  and  deep,  although  there  float- 

The  faithfid  no  doubt  were  greatly  ed  on  its  surface  straws  and  sticks  of 

edified  and  refreshed  by  the  mouth-  predestinarianism  and  other  idioeyn- 

ing  of  the  Latin  of  the  fia.ther,  and  it  crasies  of  opinion, 

is  to  be  hoped  they  were  still  more  so  His  writmgs  were   carefully  pre- 

by  the  translation   into   vernacular  served  by  the  churchj  but  the  trutha 

speech  of  his  quaint  golden  sayings,  they  contained  remained  for  a  long 

stuck  on  the  thorns  of  scholastic  theo-  time  diy  and  unproductive  as  wheat 

logy,  through  which  shepherds  not  a  in  a  mummy's  hand  His  sayings  were 

few  delighted  to  lead  their  flocks.  read,  admired,  and  classified  oy  the 

Indeeo,  few  authors  are  better  adapt-  Dryasdust  theolodans  of  the  middle 

ed  for  quotation.  The  writings  of  Au-  ages,  of  the  ninth  century  in  parti- 

custine  are  auriferous  to  an  uncommon  cular.     At  last  they  became  uving 

degree,  and  have  attracted  swarms  of  ^rms  of  doctrine,  thought,  and  acti(»i. 

diggers  philosophical,  theological,  psy-  m  the  souls  of  Luther,  Calvin,  ana 

cl^ogi^  and  pietistic;  for  the  pre-  Jansenius.     Although,  however,  both 

dous  metal  not  only  is  held  in  bus-  Luther  and  Calvin  had  closely  stu- 

pension  by  the  fdll-flowing  stream  of  died  the  theology  of  this  father,  and 

umguage,  or  is  detected  sparkling  in  were  much  indebted  to  it,  it  is  only 

minute  grains  amid  much  that  is  mere  Jansenius  and  his  followers  that  can, 

sand,  but  is  found  abundantly  iq  solid  with  any  propriety,  be  called  Augoa- 

muggets.     Interspersed  through  the  tinians.   His  Wk.  published  after  hia 

tenfoUo volumes  filled bv the  Benedic-  death,  at  which  ne  had  worked  for 

tine  edition  of  his  works,  are  many  twentrjr  years,  was  entitled  *Auga8- 

sentences  of  compressed  wisdom,  and  tinus,  andwas  professedly  an  account 

many  pithy,  profound,  and  pious  say-  of  the  opinions  of  this  father.    Augus- 

ings,  to  adopt  a  metaphor  of  his  own,  tine,  thus  evoked  from  the  shades  by 

strung  like  x)earls  on  the  links  of  a  Jansenius.  was  in  the  seventeeth  oen- 

golden  chain  of  ai:^umentation.  turv  nearly  as  formidable  to  Jesuits 

None  of  the  ancient  church  fathers  as  ne  had  been,  alive,  to  Donatists, 
affected  his  own  times  more,  or  trans-  Pelagians,  and  Manicheans;  not  alone 
mitted  more  influence  to  future  ages,  by  the  strength  of  his  single  arm,  but 
He  has  attracted  towards  him  men  of  by  rousing  and  influencing,  among 
the  most  opposite  tendencies;  and  his  others  of  name  and  worth,  such  spirits 
authority  has  been  claimed  for  opinions  as  Bkuse,  Pascal,  Anthon^r  Amauld, 
the  most  conflicting.  Mr  Maurice  tells  Nicolo,  and  QuesneL  In  his  own  day, 
us  that  he  flnds  his  gospel  in  Aimis-  he  was  the  great  champion  of  ortho- 
tine:  and  Mr  Kingslev,  who  in  'Two  doxy,  and  the  antagonist  of  separatists 
Years  Ago,' and  elsewhere,  publishes  a  and  neretics;  for  his  love  of  trul^ 
gospel  veiy  much  according  to  Mau-  made  him  war  with  falsehood  to  tiie 
rice,  in  the  close  of  his  '  Hypatiti,'  in-  knife,  and  his  love  of  peace  made  him 
trooiioes  to  us  the  veneraole  Bishop  labour  vigorously  to  put  down  ^e 
of  Hippo  preaching  to  a  congregation  divisions  that  were  distracting  the 
of  rude  soldiers,  much  in  the  manner  church.  The  work  he  did  required 
of  the  author  of  *  Village  Sermons.*  On  one  specially  fitted  for  it,  and  in  look- 
the  other  hand,  Dr  Pusey,  who,  in  his  ing  at  the  successive  stages  of  his  hia- 
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tory,  and  tracing  the  course  of  his  he  tells  us  that  his  recitation  of  Juno's 

mental  development,  through  those  words  of  wrath,  because  Italy  could 

dark  and  stormy  phases  wmch  pre-  not  driye  from  her  shores  the  King  of 

ceded  the  strong  and  serene  faith  of  the  Trojans,  drew  from  the  listeners 

the  meridian  prime,  and  closing  years  great  applause,  on  accoilnt  of  the  deep 

of  his  life,  we  see  Augustine  traming  passion  and  dignity  wherewith  he  per< 

for  the  post  which  he  so  long  and  so  sonated  the  great  Queen  of  Heaven, 

bravely  filled.  He  had  gonetoMadaura— aneighbour- 

Aurelius  Augustinus  was  bom  on  ing  city— to  study  literature,  whence 

the  13th  of  November,  A.  D.  354,  at  he  returned  to  Ta^aste  in  his  sixteenth 

Tagaste,  the  modem  T%jeli^  an  ob-  year,  with  the  view  of  bemg  sent  to 

score  village  in  Numidia.  Carthage.   At  this  period  he  was  am- 

His  father  Patricius  was  a  Pagan,  bitious,  yet  wild  and  dissolute.     The 

but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  be-  robbingofa  pear-tree,  which  he  relates, 

came  a  catechumen,  and  died  in  the  with  shame  and  sorrow,  as  one  of  his 

bosom  of  the  chiirch.     His  mother  juvenile  escapades,  will  not  of  itself 

MonifjL,  of  whom  in  the  'Confessions'  be  regarded  as  proof  of  any  unconunon 

we  have  such  toudiing  notices,  was  degree  of  depravity.     But  other  cir- 

a  woman  of  deep  piety,  who  like  a  cumstances  which  ne  records,  with  all 

guardian  angel  watched  and  wept  for  allowance  for  the  prevailing  morals  of 

ner  gifted,  though  abandoned  boy,  till  a  semi-pagan   community,  and   the 

she  saw  the  water  of  baptism  sprin-  sombre  shade  of  penitence  in  which 

kled  on  his  brow,  where  her  tears  had  the  sins  of  his  boyhood  are  set  in  his 

oft  fallen.  '  Confessions,'  speak  of  a  precocity  of 

Augustine  himself  in  his  *  Confes-  vice  and  licentiousness, 
sions' — our  chief  source  of  informa-  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  is 
tion — has  ^phically  sketched  his  cast  on  the  great  world  of  Carthage, 
boyhood,  with  many  a  penitential  where  he  frequented  the  theatres,  kept 
sign,  many  a  (]^uaint  remark,  and  many  a  mistress,  and  studied  rhetoric;  and 
a  stroke  of  qmet  satire.  Amid  all  his  but  for  his  self-respect,  and  the  ambi- 
wanderings.  the  glimpse  that  he  got  tion  which  he  cherished  of  becoming  a 
by  his  motner's  knee  of  the  Star  of  great  orator,  he  would  have  drank  to 
Bethlehem  never  faded  entirely  firom  the  dregs  the  cup  of  Circe,  and  been 
his  view,  and  at  last,  idfter  many  a  what  the  vice  and  dissipation  of  a 
cloud  and  tempest,  it  shone  full  and  large  city  have  made  many  a  youtL 
clear  upon  him.  and  guided  his  *sea-  The  Carthaginian  students  were  too 
sick  wearybark  to  the  haven  of  faith  much  of  mere  roysterers  and  black- 
and  rest.  By  his  own  aooount  he  was  guards,  to  suit  altogether  the  taste  of 
an  idle,  play-loTing  boy,  and  neartily  Augustine,  and  although  he  cultivated 
hated  every  subject  that  required  ap-  their  society,  and  boasted  among  them 
plication.  Greek  was  his  especial  of  wickedness  of  which  he  had  not 
aversion;  but  he  luxuriated  in  tiie  been  guilty,  he  woidd  not  share  in  the 
classics  of  the  Latin^  his  vemacular  riotous  violence  and  outrage  which 
tongue,  particularly  m  the  fables  of  th^  practised, 
the  pjoets^  which  iimamed  at  once  his  For  about  two  years  he  continued 
imagination  and  his  passiona  He  wooing  pleasure  and  eloquence  in 
was  disobedient  to  his  masters  and  Carthage,  till  he  reached  his  nine- 
parents,  though,  as  he  himself  con-  teenth  year,  which  formed  a  memo- 
fesses  on  his  knees^  he  had  a  ner-  rable  epoch  in  his  life.  In  the  or- 
vous  dread  of  whippmg,  for  he  tells  us  dinary  course  of  his  studies  in  the 
that  when  a  bo^  ne  used  to  pray  to  great  master  of  Roman  eloquence,  he 
Ood  that  he  nught  not  be  beaten  at  came  on  the  book  *Hortensius,'  which 
school  Quick,  impulsive,  and  imagina-  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  study 
tive,  his  religious  feelines  were  at  this  of  philosophy.  The  effect  of  that 
periods^ng,  and  once  whenhethoudit  book  upon  nim  will  be  best  told  in  his 
himself  dying,  he  implored  his  mother  own  words.  *  That  book  tumed  to  thee, 
to  have  him  baptiBed.  The  rite,  how-  O  God,  my  heart,  my  prayers,  ana 
ever,  was  not  performed.  chanffea  my  desires  and  aims.    Every 

In  the  schoolboy,  we  see  the  future  vain  hope  sank  into  insignificance,  and 

rhetorician  and  preacher  in  embryo;  for  with  incredible  ardour  of  soul  I  desired 
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the  immortality  of  wisdom,  and  had  Bible  presented    Some  one  bat  said, 
begun  to  rise  and  return  to  thee.'  'Philosophy  speaks  the  language  of 
up  to  this  time  he  had  panted  ior  tiie  gods,  and  Religion  tluftt  <^  men.* 
renown.     To  shine  in  the  fonun,  to  Such  seemed  to  Augiutine  the  differ- 
dazzle  by  the  oorruscations  of  his  elo-  enoe  between  the  wzitinffs  that  had 
qaenoe^  and  thus  to  win  for  himself  made  him  a  seeker  of  wisdom  and  the 
nches  and  honours— this  had  been  the  Bible;  and  he  was  yet  in  no  mood  to 
object  of  his  ambition.     But  Oioero  descend  from  Olympus  to  earth,  and 
dashes  his  dream  aside,  and  discovers  soon  cast  the  Scriptures  aside, 
to  him  a  fairer  and  nooler  ideal    He  The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  staae 
had  worshipped  Fame^  but  he  had  explains  the  next  step  which  he  tooL 
now  found  out  a  grander  and  more  His  first  essay  to  discover  truth  waa 
slorious  divinity.     He  becomes  the  unsuccessful,  yet  he  held  to  his  con- 
devotee  of  Truths  and  is  determined  viction  that  it  was  discoverable.    He 
not  to  pause  so  long  as  he  is  among  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Bible,  which 
those  who  gaze  on  her  temple  from  had  completely  disaj^inted  nia  ex- 
afar,  or  linger  around  its  portals,  but  pectations;  he  was  groaning  under  the 
will  press  on  till  he  becomes  an  adorer  oondage  of  passion,  whose  chain  hia 
in  her  inmost  shrine  and  the  hiero-  aspiring  spint  dragged  heavily  along; 
phant  of  her  mysteries.     It  is  not  he  believed  that  knowledge  could  be 
without  reason  that  he  regards  him-  obtained  that  would  satisfy  his  reason. 
self  as  having  hemn  finom  this  time  and  would  not  submit  to  the  danand 
to  ascend;  for  the  love  of  truth  is  im-  of  the  church  to  substitute  an  unin- 
measurably  nobler  than  the  love  of  tellisent  and  ui^judging  faith  instead 
fame.    He  believes  that  truth  exists,  Witn  all  its  abeuraity,  ICaaicbaeism 
and  may  be  found,  and  thoush  he  has  was  well  fitted  to  captivate  and  en- 
many  a  pained  step  yet  to  tale  on  the  snare  him,  for  it  promised  aM  whii^ 
burning  marl  ere  he  finds  what  he  he  craved.    It  echoed  his  dissatisCso- 
seeks,  he  has  already  planted  one  foot  tion  with  Scripture,  for  it  i«ected 
on  the  great  altar  stair  that  slopes  up-  much  as  corrupt  both  in  the  Old  and 
ward  from  sin  and  selfishness  to  God.  New  Testament&    But  it  would  have 
Truth  Ib  to  be  found;  but  wltere  f  had  little  power  to  fascinate  him«  had 
Cicero  had  kindled  ms  ardour  for  it  not  promised  to  make  troth  plam 
truth,  but  could  not  guide  him  to  it;  to  his  reason,  requiring  him  to  becieve 
and  Augustine  soon  turned  from  his  nothing  on  authority,  but  engaging  to 
eloquent  pages,  because  he  found  not  demonstrate  and   prove  eveijrthiBg. 
there  what  realised  his  ideal  or  satis-  To  a  youth  of  nineteen,  pantisg  for 
fied  the  cravings  of  his  heart     The  truth,  and  inflated  with  all  the  con- 
saintly  Monica  was  near  him,  tobreathe  oeit  and  confidence  in  his  own  powera 
to  him  with  loving  lips,  and  in  her  characteristic  of  budding  manhood, 
pious  life,  a  sacrea  name  which  he  this  was  irresistible.    Augustine  haa 
had  not  quite  forsot,  and  with  which  got  fflimpses  of  *  the  higher  crtftcuaiy' 
he  had  been  taught  to  rmrd  truth  as  which  by  the  touchstone  of  reason 
inseparably  we&ed.    That  name  he  discriminates  between  the  true  and 
found  not  in  Cicero,  and  this  alone  the&lse  in  Scripture;  he  will  rid  him- 
damped  him.    *  For  this  name  of  my  aelf  conclusively  of  the  leading-stnnga 
Saviour,  my  tender  heart  had  drunk  of  authority,  and  leaving  wth  and 
with  my  mother's  milk,  and  deeply  fable  for  old  women,  will  receive  no- 
treasured,  and  I  could  not  be  com-  thing  that  he  does  not  know  or  can- 
pletely  captivated  by  anything  that  not  prove.    In  short,  he  asflerta  hia 
wanted  tlus  nam&  however  leaned,  manhood  by  becoming  a  Manicbea 
polished,  or  true/     Accordingly  he  But  there  was  another  cause  wliich 
tried  the  Bible,  but  soon  tumca  from  operated  with  no  less  power  in  draw- 
it  in  disappointment    With  the  grand  ing  him  into  the  Maniehean  snare— a 
periods  of^  Cicero  ringing  in  his  eara,  cause  connected  with  what  to  Aogpa- 
and  his  taste  formed  according  to  the  tine  became  the  great  ali-^ihaormng 
turgid  and  affected  style  of  the  times,  question  which  tortured  him  unUl  he 
the  Scriptures  seemed  to  him  mean  ana  settled  it— what  is  the  origin  of  evilf 
poor.     He  was  not  prepared  yet  to  Indeed  the  Maniehean  qratem,  oom- 
find  truth  wearing  a  garo  so  homely,  prehensively  oonsiderBd,  is^osl  an  at- 
and  an  aspect  so  mysterious,  as  the  tempt  to  answer  this  question.    With 
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Augustine  this  was  not  a  matter  of  saying  sliaip  and  witty  things  about 
mere  curious  speculation;  for  the  oon-  the  Datriarchs  having  many  wives, 
flict  between  sensuality  and  reason.  Poor  Monica,  horrified  beyond  measure, 
by  which  he  was  internally  torn,  made  redoubled  her  tears  and  prayer&  and 
him  seek  for  deliverance,  and  attempt  entreated  a  bishop  to  reason  with  her 
spectdativdy  to  account  lor  that  which  deluded  son,  and  convince  hin»  of  his 
fettered,  embitt^ed,  and  cursed  his  errors.  The  good  man,  who  in  his 
soaring,  truth-loving  souL  Manes,  or  youth  had  been  a  Manichee,  wisely 
Mani,  the  founder  of  the  Manichean  refused,  shrewdly  telling  her  that  the 
system,  proclaimed  himself  the  Para-  best  tmng  that  could  be  done  was  to 
dete  promised  by  Jesus  Christ  to  let  him  alone,  and  that,  when  the 
teadi  the  whole  truth;  but  his  system  novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn  off,  the 
is  in  reality  a  l^on  of  Buddhism  youth  would  of  himself  discover  the 
with  the  philosophy  of  Zoroaster,  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  opinions 
whose  fellow-countryman  he  was,  de-  he  had  adopted.  It  fell  out  as  the  good 
riving  from  Christianity  nothing  but  bishopprophesied,althoughitwasnine 
names  and  phrases.  The  Ahriman,  or  years  ere  he  shook  himself  dear  of  the 
evil  prindple  of  the  Persian  sage,  he  Manioheans.  Although  from  his  nine- 
identified  with  Matter,  ascribing  to  it  teenth  to  his  twenty-eighth  year  he 
an  independ^it  existence;  and  (hmuz.  was  connected  wiih  them,  he  was  for 
or  the  ^ood  pnndple,  he  identified  thegreater  part  of  that  time  inwardly 
with  Spuit,  althougn  Spirit  with  him  han^sed  with  questions  to  which  they 
was  only  a  more  refined  Matter.  By  could  give  no  answer;  and  he  soon  be- 
the  mixture  of  the  two,  by  an  erup-  gan  to  oe  disgusted  with  many  of  their 
tion  of  the  world  of  darkness  into  the  puerilities  and  absurdities,  and  to  sus- 
world  of  light,  by  the  blending  of  pect  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
portions  of  uit  Deity  with  portions  of  His  thkst  for  knowledge  was  un- 
evil  Matter,  the  world  is  formed,  abated,  and  he  drank  at  every  streamu 
The  human  soul  is  a  nart  of  the  Divi-  His  intellect  was  of  the  bluest  order, 
nity  imprisoned  in  evu  Matter.  Here  The  most  intricate  and  difficult  sub- 
then  was  an  explanation  of  the  strura^le  jects'of  study  he  mastered  almost 
he  felt,  which  did  not  grate  on  nis  with  the  ease  of  intuition.  When 
pride,  nor  oblige  him  to  curb  his  scarce  twenty^  the  Categories  of  Ari- 
vidons  indnkenoes.  For,  according  stotle  fell  in  his  way,  ana  without  the 
to  it,  he  could  say,  I  am  unfortunate,  aid  of  a  master  he  at  once  compre- 
but  not  culpable,  because  my  breast  bended  them.  It  was  the  same  with 
is  merely  tne  theatre  on  whidi  the  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  logic,  and 
two  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  rhetoric;  and  he  had  no  idea  that  these 
good  and  evil,  contend,  or  ratiier  it  is  studies  were  attended  with  any  dif- 
the  good  ddty  who  is  so  unfortimate  ficulty,  tUl  he  began  to  teach  them  to 
as  to  have  his  snostanoe  swallowed  others,  to  the  most  studious  and  ta- 
up  by  the  evil,  and  cannot  extricate  lented  of  whom  he  found  they  cost 
himself  without  a  contest.  With  this  much  labour.  Astrology  engaged  his 
shallow  explanation,  which  he  after-  attention;  and  he  dung  long  and 
wards  demolished  with  such  pitaless  fondly  to  tiie  belief  that  the  stars  in- 
logic  and  scornful  mockery,  he  was  fluenced  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that 
for  the  present  content  One  veiy  the  secrets  of  fate  were  written  in 
palpable  advantage  it  has;  it  abolishes  mystic  characters  in  the  sky.  About 
consdenoe  altogether,  and  dispenses  the  beginning  of  this  period  he  spent 
with  the  necessity  or  even  possibility  a  short  time  at  Tagaste^  his  native 
of  self-reproach.  It  finds  no  more  town,  teachmg  grammar.  Here  the 
difficulty  with  the  origin  of*  evil  than  death  of  a  young  man  to  whom  he  was 
*  with  that  of  £ood;  because  both  alike  tenderly  attad:^  plunged  him  into 
are  underivra,  self-existent,  eternal  the  deepest  sorrow.  The  friendships 
There  is  an  absolute  evil,  as  there  is  of  Augustine  were  dose  and  lastins. 
an  absolute  good.  For  a  time  he  was  and  showed  how  strongV  he  coim 
very  active  and  successful  in  unset-  love  and  be  beloved  Augustine's 
tling  the  faith  of  others,  scoffing  at  the  heart  was  of  womanly  tenderness,  and 
scripture  representation  of  CkMO,  as  if  his  life  afforded  many  proofs  of  that 
it  ascribed  oodily  parts  to  Him,  and  capability  of  high  and  pure  friendship 
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^hich   belongs  only  to  the  noblest  where,  and  reared  for  himself  a  palac^ 

souls.  in  which  his  soul  luxuriated,  amid 

His  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  forms  of  loveliness  gathered  from  na- 

was  frantia    '  I  bore  about,'  he  says,  ture  and  art.   The  result  was  the  writ- 

*a  shattered  and  bleeding  soul,  that  ing  of  a  treatise  on  aesthetics,  dedicated 

could  nowhere  find  rest    Not  in  plea-  to  Hierius,  a  Roman  orator.    It  was 

sant  groves,  not  in  sames  and  songs,  composed,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was 

neither  in  |)erfumed  halls  nor  sumptu-  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven ;  but 

ouB  entertainments,  nor  in  the  luxury  was  lost,  he  knew  not  how;  before  he 

of  couch  and  bed,  not  even  in  books  wrote  his  *  Confessions.'    This  work, 

or  poems,  could  it  repose.    All  was  the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  by 

ghastly,  even  light  itself;  all  that  was  Lord  Jeffrey,  was  entitled  '  De  Pul- 

not  he  was  hideous  and  odious,  ex-  chro  et  Apto — ^the  beautiful  and  the 

cept  groaning  and  tears.    These  alone  congruous,  or  the  fair  and  fit — and 

yielded  a  slight  relief.'  resolved  beauty  into  unity  and  adap- 

Weary  of  life^  and  yet  afraid  of  tation.  Where  there  is  imity,  or 
death,  he  tore  lumself  from  Tagaste,  where  there  is  a  mutual  correspond- 
where  it  was  impossible  to  for^t  him  enoe  between  objects,  there  is  b^uty. 
in  whom  he  had  garnered  up  his  affec-  In  unity,  the  chief  source  of  the  beau- 
tions.  He  returned  to  Cartnajge.  The  tiful,  Au^tine  thought  he  found  the 
abrupt  termination  of  this  friendship  eimlanation  of  the  true  and  the  good, 
deeply  influenced  him,  and  the  tears  These  speculations  on  beauty  we 
he  shed  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  reckon  not  only  significant  of  his  men- 
thought,  though  the  void  made  in  tal  state,  but  as  auxiliary  means  of 
his  heart  was  filled  by  other  friend-  his  deliverance  from  Manichseism,  as 
ships:  its  craving  for  svmpathv  was  we  shall  by  and  by  see.  Although  the 
gratified,  in  companionship  with  con-  pursuits  we  have  mentioned  above 
^nial  minds,  hut  Augustine's  mind  kept  him  from  brooding  exclusively 
IS  of  that  kind  which  must  find  a  over  those  deeper  Questions  that  led 
reason  for  everything.  He  has  found  to  his  adoption  or  the  Manichean 
that  life  without  love  is  not  worth  creed,  yet,  unsettled  as  he  was,  and  be- 
having, and  that  it  is  from  love  that  coming  more  and  more  suspicious  of 
all  our  ei^oyments  spring.  He  must  it,  although  unwilling  to  publish  his 
account  speculatively  for  this;  and  he  doubts,  or  even  to  avow  them  to  him- 
asks,  what  is  it  in.  anv  object  which  self,  he  at  last  procured  admission  into 
attracts  our  Icvef     He  ponders  the  the  inner  circle  of  the  elect,  to  whom 

Question,  and  the  answer  he  gives  is,  alone  the  esoteric  doctrines  were  oom- 
t  is  the  lovely,  the  beautiful  This  mtmicated.  It  was  promised  that  the 
leads  him  to  speculate  on  the  beautiful  veil  under  which  truth  had  been  ob- 
a  theme  congenial  to  his  youth,  ana  scured  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
aooordinff  with  his  situation  ana  stu-  he  should  look  upon  her  face  to  face; 
dies.  iSietoric,  by  which  he  lived,  but  he  discovered  that  the  inner  shrine 
brought  him  into  constant  and  fami-  into  which  he  had  been  conducted  was 
liar  contact  with  all  that  was  most  empty;  and,  instead  of  responses  to 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  Latin  his  eager  questionings,  only  the  echoes 
muses  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  of  his  own  voice  came  back  in  tan- 
sky  of  Carthage  was  clear:  it  had  plea-  talising  mockery  from  the  pretended 
sant  groves  and  glancing  fountains:  oracle.  Unable  to  reply  to  hun,  the 
it  was  not  wanting  in  monuments  of  Carthaginian  Manichees  referred  him 
sculpture,  paintinp;,  and  architecture;  to  Faustus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
the  olue  wave  of  the  Mediterranean  of  their  teachers.  Augustine  soon  took 
laughingly  rushed  to  kiss  the  warm  his  measure;  he  found  him  glib  and 
Carthaginian  shore;  there  were  spark-  fluent,  but  possessed  of  little  literair 
ling  eyes,  and  fair  faces,  and  graceful  and  no  scientific  knowledee ;  an(^ 
forms;  and  bright  in  tne  clear  mid-  though  he  spoke  neatly  ana  persua- 
night  neaven  were  its  golden  galaxies,  sively,  had  r^y  nothing  to  say  which 
on  which  Augustine  gazed,  a  lonely  and  Augustine  had  not  heard  from  others 
thou^tful  watcher.  He  feasted  on  of  the  sect  Manes'  system  attempted 
beauty;  he  searched  through  creation  to  explain  everything,  physics  among 
for  the  b^utiful;  he  found  it  every-  the  rest;  and  being  utterly  ignorant  of 
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science,  his  writinss  were  full  of  arrant  him  at  Rome,  he  became  a  hearer,  at 
nonsense  and  fabehood  This  was  first  caring  onlv  for  the  preacher's 
enough  to  convince  Augustine,  who  manner  of  speaking,  and  having  no 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  idea  of  learmng  the  truth  at  the  lips 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  day,  that  of  a  church  teacher.  By  and  by,  as  he 
MiunichaBism  was  a  cheat;  for  he  could  listened,  he  discovered  that  much  more 
not  but  feel  that  it  was  Xatal  to  the  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Scrip- 
pretensions  of  one  who  claimed  the  tures  than  he  thought;  and  with  in- 
special  inspiration  of  Heaven  to  fall  creasing  interest  day  by  day,  he  heard 
into  such  absurdities  and  falsehoods,  many  difficulties  and  objections  dis- 
He  had  been  promised  knowledge,  and  posed  of.  Tiredof  Manichffiisin,ithad 
had  waited  patiently  for  nine  years;  yet  penetrated  so  completely  into  his 
but  after  all  he  was  asked  to  believe  mind,  and  so  coloured  all  his  concep- 
what  he  knew  to  be  false  and  absurd,  tions,  that  it  required  an  effort  to  throw 
Instead  of  the  firm  ground  on  which  it  off.  He  bent  himself,  therefore,  with 
he  had  hoped  to  stand,  he  found  all  his  might  to  disprove  it  *  Could 
himself  in  a  quaking  morass,  and  at  I,*  he  says,  *  once  nave  conceived  a 
every  step  becoming  more  per^ezed,  spiritual  substance,  all  their  strong- 
and  sinldng  deeper  and  deeper  m  the  holds  had  been  beaten  down  and  cast 
mire  of  sensuahtv.  He  still  clung  to  out  of  my  mind;  but  I  could  not' 
Manichffiism  with  a  despairing  hold,  He  compared  the  theories  of  philoso- 
because  he  had  nothing  to  substitute  phers  regarding  the  world,  with  that 
for  it;  but,  sick  at  heart,  and  disgusted  of  Manes,  and  found  them  far  more 
with  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  probable.  Accordingly  he  decided  that 
students  at  Carthage,  he  was  induced  Manichseism  was  toHbe  given  up;  and, 
to  set  out  for  Rome.  At  Rome  he  at  although  now  cast  adrift  on  a  sea  of 
first  consorted  with  the  Manicheans,  doubt,  and  despairing  of  finding  truth, 
wiUing  still  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  he  yet  came  to  the  resolution  of  be- 
sin,  not  on  himself,  but  on  the  evil  coming  a  catechumen  in  the  Christian 
principle,  and  preferring  the  Mani-  Church,  till heshouldknowwhatcourse 
chean  conception  of  Gm  as  a  lucid  to  steer.  TMs  step  which  Augustine 
mas&  infinite  on  all  its  sides  except  one,  took  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  showed 
on  wnich  it  was  bounded  by  the  power  that  the  church  was  the  haven  in 
of  darkness  to  that  which  he  falsely  which  he  wished  to  anchor.  Along 
thought  was  held  by  the  Catholic  with  him  at  Milan^  were  his  friends 
Church,  in  which  corpore^  parts  were  Aljrpius  and  Nebridiiis.  and  his  mother 
assigned  to  the  Deity.  He  was  hepn-  Monica,  who  heard  witn  placid  delight 
ning,  however,  to  be  mclined  to  believe  that  he  was  no  longer  a  heretic,  and 
that  the  only  landing-place  for  the  doubted  not  to  see  nim,  in  answer  to 
philosopher  was  scepticism.  Mani-  her  prayers,  a  firm  believer.  His  mis- 
chffiism  had  tainted  nim  deeply.  It  conceptions  of  catholic  doctrine  gra- 
materialised  his  conceptions  so  much,  dually  melted  away,  and,  under  Am- 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  sub-  brose  s  teacMng,  he  came  to  under- 
stanoe.  He  believed  '  evil  to  be  some  stand  many  passages  of  Scripture 
kind  of  a  substance,  and  to  have  its  which  seemed  before  absurd.  He 
own  foul  and  hideous  bulk:'  and  he  felt  shame  and  resenUnent  at  having 
could  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  been  the  dupe  of  Manichean  misrepre- 
evil,  such  as  h^  conceived  it,  came  sentations  and  fables;  and  woidd  fain 
from  GKhL  Yet  the  more  he  reflected  have  unbosomed  himself  to  the  bishop; 
on  this  substance,  which  was  evil —  whose  numerous  engagements,  how- 
abeolutely,  eternally,  irrecoverably  evil  ever,  precluded  the  possibility  of  such 
— the  more  hideous  must  it  have  ap-  a  lengthened  conference  as  would  have 
peared,  and  the  more  anxious  must  he  been  of  any  servica  Although  truth 
nave  been  to  get  rid  of  this  horrible  hadbeenthechiefobject  of  his  pursuit 
incubus,  and  to  prove  to  himself  that  since  his  nineteenth  year,  he  had  en- 
no  such  thine  existed.  Disappointed  tertained  schemes  of  worldly  advanoe- 
with  Rome,  he  accepted  an  invitation  ment^  and  especially  of  an  advantage- 
to  teach  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  attract-  ous  marriage.  To  nirther  this  last  ob- 
ed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  good  Bishop  ject,  he  put  away  the  concubine  with 
Ambrose,  whose  fame  had  reached  whom  he  had  lived  twelve  years,  and 
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who  was  the  moiher  of  his  son  Adeo-  of  what  I  da    Biit  then,  God,  who  m 

datiiB,  born  when  Augustine  was  but  goodness,  made  me;  how  then  came  I 

ei^teen  years  of  age.    His  heart  was  to  will  evil,  and  be  fmnished  for  it? 

lacerated  bv  this  separation,  and  sick-  Who  is  the  author  of  this  evil  in  met 

ened  with  disappointment  at  the  frns-  The  devil,  it  is  answered.    But  whence 

tration  of  his  plans;  for  the  wished-  that  same  devilf    Whence  came  that 

for  marriage  ana  aggrandisement  came  evil  will  iahim  by  which  from  a  good 

not,  and  he  was  mortified  at  the  pnx^  angel  he  became  a  devUI — questions 

he  gave  of  the  power  of  sensuality  over  these  which  vex  peasants  and  i^o- 

him,  bjr  entenm;  a  second  time  into  sophere,  which  very  few  can  in  anv 

concubmaffe.    ffis  wretchedness  was  satisfactoiywaydisposeof,  and  which 

aggravated  hj  a  terror  of  death  and  for  the  time  completely  nonphiased 

judgment,  and  the  old  question  of  St  Ai^gustine.    He  was  plunged  into 

and  evil  occupied  his  nund  more  tiie  deepest  distress;  for  ne  could  find 

»p]T  than  ever  it  had  done.  no  answer  to  the  question,  whence  is 

JBefore  quitting  Carthage,  he  had  evilt     In   this   state   of  mind,  the 

been  staflffiered  by  an  argument  of  his  Platonic  Philosophy  engaged  hu  at- 

friend  Neoridius,  which  struck  him  tentian,  and  kindled  in  him,  as  he 

now  with  such  power,  that  he  saw  the  sajrs  himself,  an  incredible  ardour.    It 

Manichean  doctrine  to  be  untenable,  formed  to  nim  *  a  tnuosilaon   point 

It  is  briefly  this:  What  harm  would  fi:om  scepticism  to  theclearly-deveioped 

the  evil  principle  have  done  to  the  consciousness  of  objective  truth;  it 

good,  provided  the  latter  had  refused  effected  the   spiritiudisation   of  bis 

to  contend  with  it?    If  it  is  answered,  thoughts,  whicn  had  by  means  of 

no  harm,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  MamchsBism  become   habituated   to 

fitting  with  it»  especially  since  in  the  sensible  images,  and  led  him  from 

contest  portions  of  the  Deity  are  en-  dualism  to  a  consistent  monaichisna.' 

thralled  and  imprisoned,  some  of  them  Platonism  was  the  ladder  by  iHiicfa 

nevertobeextncated.    If  thev  should  he   ascended   to  Christianity,     ffis 

say  that  the  Deity  would  sufiwr  some  creat  obstacle  was  his  gross  materia- 

hium  if  he  refused  to  fight  with  the  fistic  ideas  of  Qod  and  of  evil.     To 

powers  of  darkness,  then  the  Deitv  him  they  were  both  not  only  entities, 

was  asserted  to  be  corruptible;  which  but  material  entities.    It  was  Plato 

was  false  and  execrable.     Augustine  that  taught  him  first  to  conceive  of  a 

saw  dearljr  that,  in  shifting  the  author-  spiritual  substance;  for  Manichsaism 

riiip  of  evil  from  man's  free-will,  the  mid  made  him  apprehend  €k)d  with 

Manichees  landed  themselves  in  this  the  imagiaation  rather  than  with  the 

inevitable  consequence,  that  the  sub-  intellect    He  was  haunted  b^  two 

stance  of  the  Deity  suffered  iigury:  phantoms— one  a  bright,   luminous, 

for,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  ail  ethereal  substance,  wnicn  he  callea 

that  he  could  do  at  last  was  to  ex-  Grod :  another  a  mass  of  hideous,  hell- 

tricate  those  portions  of  his  essence  ish  darkness  pushii^g  its  way  into  the 

that  were  imprisoned  in  darkness,  and  light— this  was  the  evil  principle,  the 

miserably  treated;  and  it  was  doubt-  devil,  or  whatever  it  msnt  be  cidled. 

fal   if  even   he   could  effect  (hat  Both  of  these  Plato  h^ped  to  dissi- 

Disguise  or  deny  it  then,  as  the  Mani-  pate.    Augustine  held  it  to  be  given 

chees  did.  however  mucai,  it  followed  m  the  very  idea  of  God.  that  he  was 

irresistibly  from  their  hypothesis  that*  incorruptible,  uniigtirabie,  unchange- 

the  Bubstenoe  of  the  good  principle  able;  to  this  he  dung,  determined  to 

mig^t  be  iigured  and  corrupted;  a  con-  oppoae  all  that  contradicted  it,  and 

dusion  from  which  the  sotu  of  Augns-  seeking  by  it  to  banish  his  Manichean 

tine  revolted.     Accordingly  he  tried  phantoms.   But  he  says, '  being  scarce 

how  far  the  other  hypothesis  of  free-  put  off,  in  a  twinkliqg  they  gathered 

will  would  account  for  the  origin  of  thick  about  me^  flew  against  my  frwe, 

evil    He  reasoned,  I  am  as  sure  as  I  and  beclouded  it* 

live  that  I  have  a  will,  and  I  am  al-  Plato  told  him  of  a  Word  that  was 

most  certain  tiiat  all  my  volitions  in  the  beginning  with  Qod,  a  Hght 

proceed  from  myself.    If  so,  then  the  that  lighteth  every  man  that  comes 

evil  that  I  do  proceeds  from  mv  will,  into  the  world;  and  a  gfimpse  of  the 

and  what  I  suffer  is  the  punisiiment  ^ritual  for  tiie  first  time  was  ob- 
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tained  by  AugUBtiBe,    Formerly  he  thin^  but  damnable.    But  he  became 

could  thmk  of  nothm^  except  under  a  convmced  that  it  was  a  morbid  and 

corporeal  form— pothuig  that  was  not  fiendish  state  of  mind  that  led  him 

extended  in  space  seemed  to  be  really  and  others  to  find  fault  with  the  uni- 

existent    He  turned  his  gaze  into  his  verse,  and  that  there  was  harmony 

soul,  and  saw  there  what  web  not  ma-  and  beauty  where  the  Manichees  saw 

teriaL    He  beheld  in  it  the  witness  of  only  discord  and  deformity.     What 

a  light  different  from  that  of  the  sun;  seemed  incongruous  in  itself,  or  in  re- 

his  eye  saw  the  distant  gleam  of  that  lation  to  something  else,  when  viewed 

living  Spirit  who  is  truth,  love,  and  in  reference  to  the  imiverse  as  a  whole, 

etermty;  and  from  far  above  lum  a  or  to  some  other  part  of  it,  was  har- 

voice  was  heard,  in  reply  to  his  inquir-  monious.     As  he  himself  says,  the 

ing  soul,  saying  *  I  Am  that  I  Am.'  dark  colours  of  the  picture  are  as  ne- 

He  discovered  the  being  of  beings,  the  oessarv  as  the  lia?U.    The  wail  of  wo 

self  -  existent  to  be  an   incorporeal  and  the  carol  of  joy,  the  demon  and 

spiritj  he  saw  that  all  thin^  exist  the  angel,  are  all  needed  to  complete 

because  they  are  from  that  bemg,  and  the  harmony  of  the  imiverse.  To  this 

that  they  have  no  independent  self-  result  his  speculations  on  aesthetics 

existence,  because  they  are  not  what  had  helped  to  bring  him.    Applying 

he  is.  The  solution  of  the  awful  mys-  to  *  the  good*  his  theory  of  the  beau- 

teiy  of  good  and  evil  is  now  possible,  tifxd,  he  saw  in  the  world  unity,  and 

He  who  supremely  is,  alone  is  su-  discovered  congruity  between  its  seve- 

premely  good  and  mcorruptible:  that  ral  parts,  and  therefore  rejoiced  in  it 

which  hsa  a  dependent  existence  is  as  good. 

good,  but,  because  not  absolutely  good,  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  influ- 
may  be  corrupted,  and  could  not  be  ence  of  his  gloomy  Manichean  creed 
corrupted  unless  it  were  good.  Being  had  been  eoually  ^werf  ul  on  him 
is  derived  from  the  Supreme  Beinf;^  at  all  times  ouring  its  nine  years'  pos- 
and  is  therefore  good;  whatever  is,  is  session  of  him.  But  its  effect  must 
therefore  ^ood.  The  conclusion  is,  have  been  hideous  at  times-  for,  when 
that  evil  is  non-being.  To  suppose  he  looked  through  Manicnean  eyes, 
that  things  may  be  deprived  of  all  the  nature  seemed  a  hate^l,  repulsive 
good  they  have,  and  yet  exist,  is  ab-  jumble,  and  the  movements  of  the 
surd.  There  can,  therefore.  Augustine  universe  a  demon's  dance,  loathsome 
aivued,  be  no  substance  wnich  is  ab-  and  disf^ting.  Ausustine  was  like 
somtely  evil;  and  the  evil  whose  na-  'the  ancient  mariner/  who.  when  'all 
ture  and  origin  he  sought  to  discover,  alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea,'  and  never 
is  and  can  be  no  substance.  Evil  is  a  soul  took  pity  on  his  soul  in  agony,' 
only  a  privation  of  good.  Thus  that  and  the  'verv  deep  around  him  did 
horrible  phantasm  of  the  Manichees  rot,'  looked  down  with  loathing  and 
was  logically  annihilated,  fairi^  rea-  disgust  on  the  seething,  crawling 
soned  out  of  God's  universe.  He  saw  waters,  where  he  saw  '  a  million  mil- 
sunshine  now  break  over  the  world.  Hon  shmy  things  live  on  from  day  to 
He  had  got  out  of  that  fiendish  state  day ;'  and  like  him,  too,  when  '  a 
of  mind  which  saw  the  devil  every-  sprins  of  love  burst  from  his  heart, 
where,  and  ouairelled  with  ahnost  and  he  blessed  them  unaware.'  on 
everything.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  this  the  charm  was  broken,  and  the 
si^  of  utter  morbidity  of  mind  to  be  .  enchanted  ship  was  wafted  home- 
diq)lea8ed  with  CKmI's  oreatioiL  for  all  wards.  And  when  Au^tine  looked 
was  good— verv  good.  He  did  not  go  on  creation  as  the  vrork  of  Gk>d,  and 
the  length  of  oiAcovering  that  all  was  all  good,  the  Manichean  spell  was  dis- 
divine,  your  scoimdrel  as  well  as  vour  solved,  the  disease  of  his  mind  was 
saint,  as  Theodore  Parker  and  others  shown  to  have  b^un  to  abate,  and 
have  done,  and  that  sin  was  the  ne-  from  that  moment  he  drifted  away 
oessary  develonment  of  man's  nature,  from  the  gloomy  'land  of  mist  and 
This  was  too  shallow  a  theory  for  Au-  snow;'  for 
gustine's  profound  and  earnest  mind  ,„  .,  v_^  ,  ,  .,  ,  _^ 
rad  .^  to  the  et^  aod  unal-  ^'^^dX^'^l'^uAi; 
terable  distmction  between  good  and  por  the  d«?  God  who  loveth  us, 
evil    Sin  never  in  his  eyes  was  any-  He  made  and  loTeth  all.' 
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The  religious  idealism  and  the  Neo-  hi^friend,  who  hadheard  the  recital  too, 
Platonic  conceptions  he  had  imbibed  he  started  up,  saying,  *  What  ails  us? 
prepared  him  for  receiving  Christia-  Whatisit?  wnatdidyouhear?  Theun- 
nity,  although  much  severe  discmline  learned  start  up  and  take  the  kuigdom 
was  needed  to  give  him  the  child's  by  foroej  while  we,  with  our  learnings 
heart,  declared  by  the  highest  autho-  wallow  m  flesh  and  blood.'  His  tone^ 
rity,  and  d^nonstrated  by  experience,  his  gestures,  and  his  face,  showed  the 
to  be  indispensable.    He  is  satisfied,  intensest  emotion,  and  Alypius  looked 
however,  that  he  has  found  in  Plato  on  in  silent  wonderment    Augustine 
the  truth  after  which,  since  his  nine-  rushed  into  the  garden  that  adjoined 
teenth  year,  he  has  been  longing,  pant-  the  house,  followed  by  Alypius.    He 
ing.  and  striving.  tried^  by  one  strong,  determmed  effort 
But  he  is  convinced,  also,  that  the  of  will,  to  break  his  chain.    He  strog- 
truth  which  philosophy  has  taught  gled  to  be  free;  his  soul  dashed  agunst 
him  must  be  that  contained  in  the  the  bars  of  her  prison,  only  to  fall 
sacred  records.  .  He  reads,  and  thinks  down  exhausted  and  bleeding  bv  the 
he  finds  in  them  the  Platonic  doc-  effort    His  agony  and  misery  found 
trines;  and  in  addition,  he  discovers  vent  in  tears;  and,  prostrated  by  a 
his  own  experience  of  inward  conflict  sense  of  utter  helplessness,  he  fell  on 
there  shadowed   fortL     What   the  his  knees,  and  cried^  *  How  long?  how 
Bible  contains  comes  into  contact  with  long?     To-morrow  and  to- morrow f 
his  life  and  heart,  while  the  lofty  Why  not  now?  Why  is  there  not  this 
ideals  of  philosophy  *were  in  a  tran-  hour  an  end  to  my  uncleanness?'    A 
Bcendental  region,  from  which  to  bring  child's  voice  is  heard  from  a  neighbour- 
them  down  was  impossible.'  ing  house,  singing,  'Talle  lege — ^talle 
By  degrees  he  saw  that  the  Bible  lege!' (Take  and  lead — take  and  read!') 
had  much  more  to  teU  him  than  his  Checking  his  tears,  he  arose,  and  goLajg 
Platonic  masters,  of  whose  instruo-  within,  took  up  Paul's  Epistles.     His 
tions  at  first  it  seemed  only  an  echo:  ^e  fell  on  the  words  in  the  close  of  the 
by  degrees,  from  amid  the  haze  of  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  *  Not  in  rioting 
Platonic  ideas,  the  living  truth  dawned  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
on  his  sight,  and  the  SDiendicT  but  un-  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  en- 
real  visions  which  had  charmed  him  vying;  but  put  ye  on  the  Loid  Jesua 
before  retreated  into  shadow.  He  had  (jhris^  and  make  no  provision  for  the 
been  undei^ing  salutary  moral  and  flesh.'    The  words  met  his  case;  Uiej 
spiritual  discipline.     Sorrow,  disap-  sounded  in  his  ear  like  a  voice  from 
pointment,  and  sin  had  made  him  heaven,  seconding  the  voice  of  oon- 
weary  and  heavy  laden.    Speculative  science  in  drowmng  the  clamours  of 
doubts  had  now  given  wav,  and  up-  the  flesh,  and  pointing  to  a  divine 
permost  in  his  mind  was  the  thought  helper ,  to  strengthen  his  strugglinig 
of  that  galling  chain,  which  he  had  will  to  make  the  grand  resolve.    Ani- 
worn  till  it  had  festered  his  soul,  and  mated  by  the  divine  command,  and 
tortured  with  excruciating  agon^.  He  nerved  by  a  power  not  his  own,  the 
saw  that  he  had  been  tne  victim  of  prodigal  son  sinks  into  his  Father's 
self-deception,  for  he  had  deluded  arms,  and  the  great  crisis  is  over. 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  could.  Peace  entered  ms  troubled  bosom; 
whenever  he  found  truth,  snap  asim-  the  storm  was  hushed,  the  douda 
der  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  earth-  vanished,  and  sunlight  flooded  hia 
liness  and  sensuality,  persuading  him-  soiil,  and  lit  up  his  face  with  a  tran- 
self  that   they  were  but  sossamer  quil  ioy.   Alypius  took  the  book  from 
threads.    Conscience  upbraided  him,  tne  hand  of  AugustincL  and  read  the 
and  he  asked,  'Where  art  thou  now,  passage  and  what  followed,  till  he 
my  ton^e?    Thou  saidst  that  for  an  came  to  *Him  that  is  weak  in  the 
unoertam  truth  thou  wouldst  not  cast  faith  receive  ye;'  and  the  gentler, 
off  the  baggage  of  vanity.    Now  it  is  wei^er  Alypius,  who  with  dmpet  wo- 
certain,  ana  yet  the  burden  still  op-  manly  oonnding  had  clung  to  the 
presses  thee.'  stronger  arm  of  Au^nistine  for  many  a 
The  accoimt  of  some  who  had  re-  year,  grasps  it  sliD,  and  th^  enter 
nounced  the  world's  pomp  and  vanities  together  the  haven  of  rest    Their  joy 
at  once  brought  ona  crisis.  Sitting  with  is  not  yet  full,  till  another  heart  shaiei| 
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it  Oladnees,  exultation,  trimnph,  to  writing  three  disputations  against 
praise,  are  the  words  by  which  Au-  {he  academic  sceptics— the  substance 
gnstine  describes  the  emotions  of  his  of  a  vivor^voce  discussion.  But,  as 
motiier*s  heart,  when  she  heard  from  might  be  expected,  he  was  not  long  in 
his  own  and  Alvpius*  lips  the  joyful  entering  the  lists  against  the  Mani- 
tidings.  Long  had  she  sown  in  tears,  chees,  with  whom,  as  charlatans  and 
but  ner  harvest  of  gladness  came,  soul-destroyers,  he  maintained  a  life- 
The  bitterness  of  the  cup  she  had  long  fight  He  attacked  them  in  the 
drained  was  all  foisot  in  the  ecstasy  two  books  *  De  Ordine,'  which  he 
of  grasping  the  sparkling  pearl  of  un-  wrote  at  this  time,  and  in  which  he 
earthly  joy,  which  He  who  had  put  developed  the  Platonic  idea  of  sin  as 
into  her  hand  that  chalice  of  sorrow  privation,  non-being^  in  opposition  to 
had  hid  at  the  bottom  beneath  the  the  Manichaandoctrme  of  an  evil  sub- 
wormwood  draught  stance.    In  this  period  also,  he  com- 

Augustine  determined  at  once  to  posed  his  soliloquies,  consisting  of  two 

give  up  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  of  books,  in  one  of  whicn  he  treated  of  the 

which  ne  spe^ura  often  in  contemptuous  character  of  the  true  seeker  of  wisdom, 

terms,  as  inconsistent  with  his  new  and  in  the  other  discussed  the  immorta- 

views,  and  his  devotion  to  higher  ob-  lity  of  the  soul;  and  on  his  birth-day  he 

jects.    But,  unwilling  to  draw  parti-  b^n  the  treatise  on  'The  blessed  me,' 

cular  attention  to  himself^  he  con-  andfinished  it  in  three  days' discussion, 

tinned  to  teach  until  the  vintage  va-  This  amazing  literary  activity  did 

cation,  which  was  at  hand;  and  when  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  much 

he  announced  his  resignation  to  the  time  to  the  instruction  of  his  young 

Milanese,  assigned  as  the  cause  only  friends,  maturing  his  own  views  by 

a  pain  in  his  chest  from  which  he  had  study  and  research,  or   communing 

b^n  sofferine   for  some   time,  and  with  his  heart  and  his  God  in  pro- 

which  of  itself  would  have  compelled  spect  of  admission  to  the  church.    For 

him  for  a   time   to   relinquisn   his  he  tells  us  that  he  usually  spent  half 

laborious  duties.    Of  his   abandon-  the  nijght  in  earnest  study  and  pe- 

ment  of  secular  pursuits,  he  himself  nitential  prayer.     Augustine  worked 

beautifolly  says,  MVhen  my  sails  were  with  ease,  and  delighted  in  work;  yet 

spread  for  the  Sypens'  isle,  I  threw  all  had  he  not  brought  soul-consuming 

overboard,  and  moored  a  shattered  zeal  and  patient  self-denial  to  the 

and  leaking  vessel  in  the  longed-for  mission,  for  which  he  was  so  signallv 

haven.'  fitted,  and  which  he  so  ablv  discharged. 

When  the  vacation  came,  he  retired  his  almost  intuitive  quickness  of  ap- 

to   the   country-seat   of   his   friend  prehension^  his  insatiable  love  of  sr^- 

VerecunduB.    Here,  in  the  congenial  eulation,  his  power  of  observation,  nis 

society  (^  his  mother  and  his  young  varied  accomplishments,  his  rich  ex- 

friencu,    the    days    flew    pleasantly  i)eriences,  and  his  ei\joyment  of  lite- 

but  not  idly  by.      Filled  with  the  rary  labour,  could  not  have  made  him 

6ad  yet  sweet  emotions  of  penitence,  the   noble,  tireless,  effective  worker 

Augustine  was  not  the  man  to  con-  that  he  became  henceforth  to  the  end 

sume  his  time  in  the  luxurious  indo-  of  his  days.    Returning  to  Milan,  and 

knee  of  raptures  and  tears.   The  perils  having  resided  for  some  time  in  the 

and  conflicts  through  which  he  had  lodges  adjoining  the  cathedral,  where 

passed,  made  him  at  onoe  bestir  him*  the  candidates  for  baptism  lived,  that 

self   to    seek    to    guide   and   save  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to 

others.    His  hairbreadth  escape  from  the  exercises  and  instructions  of  reU- 

scepticiflm  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  cion,  Augustine,  along  with  his  friend 

he  lost  no  time  in  warning  others  of  Alypius  and  his  son  Adeodatus,  were 

the   precipice   from  whose   perilous  baptised  by  the  venerable  Ambrose 
edge  he  had  looked  into  the  gulf  of   in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Milan. 

hlmk.  .nothingness  and  desjMur  that  This  event  took  place  on  the  25th  of 

VAwned  below,  but  from  which  he  April,  387,  when  Aimistine  wsjs  in  his 

bad  been  draped  away  ere  his  brain  tmrty-third  year.    The  period  of  Au- 

had  become  diz:^,  or  the  horrible  tas-  gustine's  life  that  we  have  justreviewed 

cination  of  its  ukthomless  gloom  had  at  some  length,  though  as  rapidly  as 

made  lum  leap  into  it    Accordingly  seemed  consistent  with  a  clearly-de- 

the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  commit  fined  view  of  the  su-M^eBsiv*  f»haaas  Qf 
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hk  inner  history,  and  their  o(mne&>  secjuent  histdry.    For  all  Aiu^ustineV 

tion  with  each  other,  attracts  and  bt*  opinions  grew  out  of  his  tin: — each 

rests  lu,  because,  i^wrt  from  its  psy*  truth  that  he  taught  was  won  by  con- 

cholog^cal  importance,  the  spectacle  of  fiict,  and  based  on  the  most  eamest 

asoulrising  through  darkness,  conflictB,  oonyiction.     We  have  seen  already, 

and  shadows,  into  the  cakn  empyrean  that  no  sooner  had  he  got  rid  of  the 

of  r^dity  and  faith,  has  a  deep  and  discord  of  a  divided  wul,  and  found 

dramatic  interest  to  earnest  minds,  rest  than  he  buckled  on  his  armour 

who  must  grapple  still  with  the  same  in  tne  interest  of  truth,  and  during  a 

Questions  that    demanded    solution  long  life  4ield  the  most  prominent 

m>m  Augustine, — *  the  riddle  of  the  place  on  the  orthodox  side,  in  all  the 

psdnfiil  earth,'  the  mysterv  of  sood  numerous  controversies  that  raged  in 

and  evil,  the  claims  and  the  conflicts  that  turbulent  period  Our  account  of 

of  reason  and  faith.     But,  besides,  the  work  he  did  will  be  as  hnei  and 

this  part  of  his  life  gives  us  the  key  condensed  as  possible^    This  will  be 

to  his  doctrines,  and  explains  his  sub-  the  sulgect  of  anothor  article. 
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[Thi«  ri|^t  pleaaant  and  irarty  D«mtiTe  oometh  origiDaUy  out  of  that  ooriou  tongiw 
which  men  call  Danish,  within  the  which  monarchy,  indeed,  the  story  lietlu  fint  ift 
will  be  quickly  seen,  by  those  of  acnter  parts,  that  it  recordeth  some  experiences  common 
to  fittbers  and  lovers  all  orer  this  ronnd  world,  and  specially  in  that  comer  of  it  known 
as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Ckeat  Britain  and  Ireliuid.  whereof  an  bononred  Lady, 
oalled  Queen  YiotoTia,  is  now  the  sorcraign  nUer.  So,  therefore,  the  translator,  baring 
done  tbe  history  into  the  modern  Wnglish  Temaoalar,  for  the  easy  reading  of  the  nativea 
of  those  parts,  maketh  bold  to  commend  it  to  all  snbiects  of  that  angnst  Dame;  noi 
setting  the  uJe  forth  in  anywise  as  an  ensample,  bnt  only  a  plain  telling  of  what  hath 
been,  and  a  merry  case  wherein  all  is  well  that  endeth  well.] 

GHAPTBBI. 

Many  years  ago,  business  took  me  Copenhagen,  arrived,  and  instuitly 

into  a  foreign  country.    On  retracing  changed  the  course  of  my  impreasiotts. 

my  steps  to  return  to  Denmark,  I  ob-  Her  uvely  and  open  disposition^  the 

tamed  permission  from  the  persons  confidence  which  she  reposed  in  me,  the 

who  had  appointed  me  as  their  repre-  gaiety  which  she  mamiested  when  we 

sentative,  to  make  a  short  stay  for  my  danced  together,  dissipated  my  me- 

own  pleasure  in  Mecklenburg.   I  took  lancholy  as  if  l^  enchantment;  ai»l 

up  my  abode  near  Doberan,  in  a  Til-  Charlotte  H was,  in  my  ^es,  a 

lage  whose  charming  situation  offered  fairy  who  came  expressly  to  enliven 

a  singular  contrast  to  the  character  of  my  dull  existence.  Moreover,  die  was 

the  people  by  whom  I  was  surrounded,  an  uncommonly  pretty  fairy;   and 

In  our  good  city  of  Copenhagen,  where  beauty  is  by  no  means  an  ordinaiy 

the  last  vestige  of  aristocratic  arro-  fldft  in  the  north  of  Qermany«   Lastly, 

gance  has  ceamd  to  enst.  it  is  impos-  Charlotte  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 

sible  to  form  an  idea  of  tne  stiff  man-  with  whom  I  was  acquainted-^cf  a 

neiB  and  rigid  observance  of  etiquette  very  respectable  and  verv  deservedly- 

amongst  the  small  gently  of  the  north  respected  man.     All  these  cireom- 

of  Qennany.    Thii^  blemish  particu-  stances  combined,  naturally  made  me 

larly  struck  me  in  the  public  assem-  particularly  attentive  to  my  £eur  comr 

blies  and  the  balls,  where,  even  in  patriot     nhe  was  aceompaaied  by 

the  midst  of  the  dance,  everybody  another  Copenhagen  lady;  and  the 

maintained  a  solemn  gravity  and  a  time  of  their  visit  to  Dobemn  was  the 

magisterial  attitude.    I  ma^  be  told,  bathing  seasoiL  which  attracted  a  oon- 

pernapS)  that  I  wss  myself  in  an  un-  siderable  number  of  visit^  and  nve 

congenial^iisposition  of  mind:  I  con-  rise  to  a  constant  succession  of  tlte& 

fees  it    I  was  wearied  to  death  in  a  One  evening,  when  we  came  away 

place  where  I  had  hoped  to  find  a  little  from  a  ball,  the  carriaoe  which  aa^t 

amusement;  and  I  had  formed  serious  to  have  been  waiting  for  us  was  not 

projectBof  taking  mv  departure^  when  there.    The  wei^ier  was  fine.    The 

a  Danish  young  lady,  on  her  way  to  two  amiable  dauc^ters  of  Denmark 
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detenninod  to  return  to  their  lodgings  alker  the  sorrow  which  my  Swedish 

on  foot  I  took  Oharlotte  on  my  ann;  silh»r  oauBed  them  six  months  a^.* 

another  young  man  escorted  her  tra-  *  Your  Swedish  sister !  *  I  exclamied. 

veiling  companion.     We  strolled  in  *  I  thought  you  had  neither  sister  nor 

that  wa^r  along  the  beach,  to  gase  at  brother/ 

the  limpod  waves  glittering  in  uie  rays  *  She  is  w  half-sister,'  she  replied, 

of  moonlight    The  gmitle  murmur  of  with  an  air  of  indifference;  *thedaugh- 

the  billows  was  mingled  with  the  har-  ter  of  my  fathei^s  first  wifa' 

mony  of  the  distant  ondiesftra;  the  'But  why  do  you  call  her  your 

sky  was  purely  assure,  th9  air  was  Swedish  sister?  And  what  sorrow  has 

balmy.    For  me,  it  was  one  of  those  she  caused  your  parents )' 

happy  moments  when  the  heart  tastes  '  I  will  tell  you.   When  she  was  ten 

with  delight  eveiy  charm  of  nature;  years  old,  her  mother's  brother  took 

never  had  the  girl  whose  arm  was  her  to  live  with  him  in  Sweden.  This 

resting  on  mine  appeared  so  lovely;  uncle  with  whom  she  resided  died 

and,  progressinff  mm  one  confidence  about  three  months  since.    He  was  a 

to  another,  it  nappened,  I  know  not  wealthy  and  a  superior  man,  who  had 

how,  that  when  we  separated  we  were  travelled  all  the  world  over.    He  con- 

fomkUy  aflSanced  to  eadi  other.  ceived  such  an  afiection  for  my  sister. 

When  I  found  myself  alone,  I  felt  that  he  had  no  re^  till  he  nad  b&- 

stunned  at  the  light  manner  in  which  trothed  her  to  his  only  son.    About 

I  had  undertaken  so  serious  an  en-  two  years  ago,  they  all  three  came  to 

^agement    It  seemed  as  if  what  had  see  us  at  Ck)penhagen;  and  plenty  of 

just  taken  place  was  nothing  but  a  merrymakings  and  splendia  parties 

dream.     The  next  day  I  called  on    we  had.     Henning  F- (that  was 

Oharlotte  at  her  residence,  and  she  the  name  of  my  sister's  affianced  lover) 

presented  me  to  her  travelling  com-  was  one  of  the  most  charming  youns 

panion  as  her  affianced  husband;  be-  men  you  ever  met  with.    He  seemed 

gan  thee-ing  and  thou-ing  me;  and  very  fond  of  her;  and  yet,  to  see  them 

treated  me  as  if  we  had  been  lovers  of  together,  you  would  not  have  said  they 

several  years' standing.    Such  a  mode  were  an  engaged  couple;  for  they 

of  proceeding  was  offensive  to  my  fed-  never  thee-and-thou-ed  each  other,  and 

ings;  buty  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  did  not  talk  much  together  at  alL  The 

agreeablysurnrisedatdisoovering  other  greatest  liberty  that  he  ever  took  was 

talents,  besiaes  decision,  whidi  my  to  kiss  her  hand    When  they  left  us, 

betrothed  inamorata  possessed.    She  he  started  on  a  foreign  tour,  while  she 

played  the  piano  with  considerable  returned  to  Stockholm  with  her  uncle, 

execution,  and  showed  herself  to  be  Some  months  afterwards,  there  came 

well  practised  in  the  various  little  a  letter  fsom  Henning,  to  say  that  he 

works  of  embroidery  which  occupy  had  fallen  passionately  in  love  wi^ 

young  ladies'  leisure  hours. .  I  wrote  some  foreign  ^1;  that  he  placed  his 

at  the  same  date  with  herself  to  her  destiny  in  my  sister's  hands;  and  that^ 

parents:  I  demanded  her  hand  in  mar-  if  she  insisted  on  his  fulfilling  his  en- 

riafle,  stating*  what  were  my  fortune  flagement^  he  would  return  to  fulfil  it 

ana  my  position  in  life.  But  my  dear  sister  is  much  too  proud. 

Oharlotte  was  to  leave  by  the  next  She  immediatdy  restored  him  his 

steamer  that  arrived.    We  were  in  liberty;  she  even  used  every  exertion 

hopes  that  that  same  boat  would  bring  to  appease  his  fttther,  who  was  ex- 

us  the  consent  of  her  fiunily.    Mean-  ceedmg  displeased  and  irritated  at  his 

while  we  walked  out  every  day  to-  condoet    And  so  Maia,  you  see,  oon- 

gether;  and  Oharlotte,- with  her  little  tinues  single.' 

gossiping  tongue,  soon  told  me  tfa»  *  Maia  II  exclaimed  ^Itisapretty 

history  of  all  ner  relations.    She  did  name.' 

not  seem  to  feel  any  very  strong  afieo-  *  It  is  tlie  name  of  her  mother,  who 

tion  for  her  fietther;  but,  to  make  up  was  a  Swede.   But  just  ixoff^  1 — Hen- 

for  it)  she  spoke  of  her  mother  in  rung's  father  was  so  distressed  at  not 

terms  of  the  most  extravagant  fond-  being  able  to  marry  his  son  to  my 

ness.  sister,  that  the  vexation  it  gave  him 

*  Heaven  be^  praised!'  she  said  to  is  supposed  to  be  partly  the  cause  of 

me  one  day;  '  my  parents  ou|B^t  to  be  his  aeath;  and  my  momer  says  tiiat 

d  elighted  at  my  enagement  with  you,  Maia  has  it  on  her  consdence. 
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'  Your  mother  is  wTon^.    It  appears  nature^  and  she  lores  me.    What 

to  me,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  would  I  have  more?'  But  at  the  same 

your  sister  behaved  nobly  and  wor-  time  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  the 

thily.    You  do  not  seem  to  like  her;  singular  education  she  had  recelTed^ 

what  is  the  reason  V  at  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to 

'  Oh,  she  is  certainly  a  good  sort  of  cultivate  her  showy  accomplishmentSy 

^1;  but  so  reserved  and  haughty,  that  while  in  other  respects  she  was  left 

it  is  not  pleasant  to  live  with  her.*  in  a  state  of  unusual  ignorance.    Her 

*  Is  she  pretty  ?  *  letters  grieved  and  annoyed  me :  never 

*No,  not  at  all:  and  she  has  no  did  I  see  such  vile  handwriting  and 

single  talent  wortn  remarking.    My  such  wretched  spelling:  besides  that, 

mother  says,  that  all  she  knows  is  to  they  were  unimaginably  empty  and 

do  the  honours  of  the  dinner -table,  an  insignificant.    The  most   interesting 

accomplishment  which  she  learned  at  piece  of  news  in  the  whole  correspond* 

her  uncle's.     At  present  she  has  no  ence  was  the  fact  that  my  dog  F^do 

unde.    His  son  would  have  divided  was  her  constant  companion, 

the  inheritance  with  Maia,  as  if  she  The  dog  was  a  \emsv  from   my 

had  been  a  sister;  but  she  refused,  brother  on  his  death-bed,  and  I  was 

My  mother  said  she  was  to  blame;  exceedingly  attached  to  him.    He  had 

and  that  the  lea|^  she  could  do  was  to  followed  me  on  board  the  steamer, 

accept  a  fortime  from  the  man  who  when  I  went  to  see  Charlotte  off,  ana 

had  destroyed   her  prospects.     My  she  carried  him  away  with  her.    I 

father,  on  the  contrary,  approves  en<  answered  that  part  of  her  letter  by  an 

tirely  of  Maia*s  conduct.     She  will  insipid  compliment:  I  told  her  that 

soon  leave  Sweden  to  come  and  live  my  dog  was  more  fortunate  than  his 

with  us,  which  will  not  be  very  en-  master,  and  that  he  represented  in  her 

livening;  because  my  father  spoils  her,  presence  the  symbol  of  fidelity, 

and  my  mother  has  already  had  se-  A  few  da^  afterwards  I  was  pre- 

veral  disagreeable  scenes  on  her  ac-  paring  to  jom  her,  when  I  had  a  visit 

count*  from  one  of  my  old  friends,  Antoine 

This  communication  gave  me  fresh  B— — ,  He  told  me,  what  I  alreadv 
uneasiness.  It  pained  me  to  think  of  knew,  that  he  was  going  to  fill  an  ad- 
the  relationships  I  was  on  the  point  vantageous  situation  in  Fionia;  and 
of  forminc:  a  disimited  family;  a  he  added  that  he  had  come  to  Do- 
father  and  a  mother  acting  unjustly  beran  expressly  to  have  an  interview 
towards  each  of  their  children;  a  sis-  with  me. 

ter,  who  would  shortlv  be  mine,  and  *  My  dear  friend,'  he  said,  *  I  am 

who  seemed  to  be  cold,  constnuned,  going  to  confide  to  you  the  happiness 

supercilious,  and  rendered  gloomy-  of  m^  life;  I  appoint  you  my  mmister 

tempered,  perhaps,  by  grief.    It  was  plenipotentiary, 

not  a  cheerrul  prospect    I  resolved  to  '  What  is  it  all  about  V 

hasten  my  marriage,  and  to  make  my  *  You  can  easily  guess,'  he  answered, 

escape  from  this  domestic  discord  by  stepping  to  the  window  to  coneeal  his 

retirmg  to  a  home  of  my  own.  emi)arra«8ment,  *that  it  is  about  a  love 

The  steamboat  from  Copenhagen  affidr.    Happy  man !  jou  will  soon  be 

brought  us  the  consent  which  we  were  in  daily  ana  familiar  mtercourse  with 

expecting.    Charlotte's  father  did  not  the^girl  I  adore.    You  are  bebx>thed 

wnte;  but  her  moth^  addressed  to    to  Charlotte  H ;  my  only  thought 

me  a  flattering  letter — so  flattering  is  for  her  sister  MaXa.' 

that  it  put  me  out  of  countenance.  'What!  for  Mala,  who  is  neither 

Moreover,  her  daughter's  good  quali-  pretty  nor  young,  if  I  am  not  mistidben, 

ties  were  not  forgotten,  and  she  con-  and  who  has  been  left  in  the  lurch  hr 

gratulated  me  on  my  choice  of  a  wife,  the  man  who  ought  to  have  manica 

who  would  prove  the  model  of  her  her  I' 

sex.  *Who  has  been  telling  you  such 

Charlotte  went  home;  I  was  left  nonsense  as  thatl'  he  angrily  ex- 
alone  to  my  own  devices,  and  was  claimed.  Then  he  continued,  in  a 
anxiously  occupied  with  the  various  calmer  voice,  'She  is  not  young,  voa 
reflections  which  my  novel  situation  say?  She  is  only  two  years  older  than 
caused  me  to  make.  'This  girl,'  I  Charlotte.  She  is  not  pretty.  Ko; 
said  to  myself,  'is  pretty;  she  is  good-  that  word  is  quite  inadequate  to  give 
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an  idea  of  her  admirable  charms.  She  ther  she  understood  what  I  was  aim- 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  person  ing  at.' 

who  ought  to  have  espoused  her?    A  What  then,  have  I  to  do  in  the 

poor  fool,  who  had  not  sense  enouch  business?' 

to  keep  tne  pearl  he  held  in  his  hands !  '  Keep  watch  over  my  treasure,  and 

But  tnis  event  is  precisely  what  has  inform  me  of  what  passes  around  her; 

rendered  Maia  still  dearer  to  me.    I  and,  if  you  will  render  me  the  greatest 

beHeve  that  she  did  love  this  young  service,  choose  a  propitious  moment, 

man,  although  she  always  seemed  to  mention  my  name,  and,  if  she  Ustens 

me  to  treat  him  rather  as  a  brother  with  interest,  give  her  this  letter.    It 

than  a  lover.    But  suppose  that  she  is   of   little   conseauence    that  the 

did  not  love  him.  how  many  ^rls  in  date  will  be  old  when  you  place  it 

her  place  would  nave  acted  with  the  in  her  hands;  my  sentiments  are  un- 

same  degree  of  delicacy?     For  my  changeable.   They  will  be  the  same  as 

own  par^  I  have  long  loved  her  in  they  are  now  at  the  day  of  mv  death.' 

secret;  and  I  thought  that  I  should  I  gave  the  promise  which  he  so 

have  eone   mad  with  joy  when   I  ardently  requested,  and  we  separated, 

learned  that  she  had  regained  her  li-  While  strolling  backwards  and  for- 

bertv.'  wards  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  I 

'  cut  where  did  you  get  acquainted  compared  the  attachment  with  which 

with  her  ? '  Maia  had  inspired  my  friend  with  that 

*  At  Stockholm,  where  my  mother  which  I  felt  myself  for  Charlotte, 
resided  several  years.  I  often  went  to  *  It  is  a  stran{;e  thin^,'  I  said  to  my- 
Maia's  imcle's house.  What  a  delight-  self,  'that  passion  which  we  denomi- 
ful  man !  what  a  charming  house !  nate  love !  It  would  seem,  like  a  palm- 
Never  shall  I  meet  with  their  equal  branch,  to  be  developed  with  the 
again.'  greater  energy  the  more  it  is  com- 

*In  spite  of  all  that,'  I  continued,  pressed  in  its  ongin.' 

*  I  should  not  like  to  many  a  girl  who  I  have  also  read,  I  foreet  where,  that 

had  already  had  an  affianced  K)ver.'  the  boughs  of  love  shomd  be  watered 

*  Possibly  BO,  in  Denmark,'  he  re-  with  tears,  as  those  of  liberty  with 
plied;  'but  in  Sweden  it  is  quite  dif-  blood  Happy  the  man  whose  heart 
ferent  I  am  certain  that  there  never  is  sustained  by  so  powerful  a  senti- 
ezisted  between  Maia  and  her  intended  ment!  How  weak  soever  his  ho^ 
any  but  the  most  respectful  and  deli-  may  be,  it  suffices  to  entrance  him  m 
cate  relations.'  a  state  of  enchantment.    But  marri- 

'But  have  you  avowed  your  love  to  ages  may  turn  out  happy  without  such 

herl'  violent  passions  as  these.   And  in  the 

'Gk)od  heavens!  no.   I  should  never  midst  of  my  reflections,  I  reached 

dare.    I  have  onlv  tried  to  allow  her  Copenha^n,  and  stepped  on  shore  in 

to  remark  it,  and  I  don't  know  whe-  hign  spirits. 

CHAFTEB  II. 

A  little  before  noon,  I  presented  had  been  her  own  proper  son.  and  then 

myself  at  the  residence  of  my  affianced  invited  me  to  the  saloon.    Before  fol- 

bride.    They  had  had  no  notice  of  my  lowing  her^  I  cast  another  glance  on 

arrival  A  servant  introduced  me  into  my  poor  Fido. 

a  tolerably  well-furnished  apartment,  '  Ah !'  exclaimed  Charlotte, '  I  cried 

where  the  first  thin^  that  caught  my  heartily  at  the  death  of  your  dog;  but 

sight  was  Fido  standing  in  a  comer  of  I  said  nothing  about  it,  in  order  to 

the  room.    I  hastily  went  up  to  him;  keep  this  surprise  in  store.    Is  he  not 

and  you  may  guess  my  surprise,  I  may  admirabljr  stuffed  ?    You  might  fancy 

say  mv  terror,  on  perceiving  that  he  he  was  still  alive.' 

was  dead  ana  stuffed.    At  that  in-  I  concealed  as  well  as  I  was  able 

stant  the  door  opened,  and  Charlotte  the  distress  which  this  untoward  ob- 

threw  herself  into  my  arms,  with  a  cry  servation  caused  me,  and  entered  the 

of  joy,  calling  for  her  mother  to  come,  saloon,  where  my  dissatisfaction  was 

A  lady,  who  was  still  young  and  ele-  increased  by  the  sight  of  four  women, 

gant,  came  forward,  kissed  me  as  if  I  who  were  introduced  to  me  as  friends 
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ofiiielioiiBey  and  who  were  buiqr  about  reeompense    Sing  ub  that  sonata  of 

sach  a  moimtain  of  sewing- work,  that  which  I  am  00  fond* 

tiie  Bofa,  the  table,  and  the  arm-chairB  Charlotte  aat  down  to  the  piano, 

were  covered  with  pieces  of  stuff  and  and  sang  a  horrible  bravura,  whose 

anippings  of  doth.    After  remaining  last  note  I  thought  would  never  come. 

th(a«  a  few  minutes,  I  wanted  to  take  The  kettle,  meanwhile,  had  got  o(dd. 

my  departure;  but  they  invited  me  to  We  were  condemned  to  drink  a  spedea 

dinner,  which  I  accepted.    My  future  of  tepid  water  flavoured  with  some 

&ther-in-law  entered,  saluted  me  with  insipid  drug.    When  Charlotte's  four 

grave  politeness,  addressed  to  me  a  few  friends  had  finished  foldingtheir  stufe, 

expressive  wordis,  and  then  begui  con-  pieking  up  their  needles,  their  mei^ 

versing  on  various  topics.    The  table  sures,  and  their  sdssors,  it  was  {tast 

was  liud,  not  without  difficulty,  and  midnight    Then  came  the  question, 

with  a  want  of  order  which  pained  me  how  they  should  get  home  at  so  late 

to  behold.    Towards  the  dose  of  din-  an  hour. 

ner,  neverthdess,  my  £sther-in-law  *  Make  your  minds  easy,' said  Char- 

caused  me  to  foi^t  these  little  annoy-  lotte.    *  Mv  fi4mce  is  a  gallant  knights 

ances,  by  proposmg  my  health  in  af-  and  he  will  be  haj^y  to  see  you  all 

fectionate  terms  which  toudied  my  safely  housed.' 

heart;  I  courageously  took  from  Char-  I  was  tired  and  deepy,  and  the  nro- 

lotto's  hands  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  position  was  not  in  tne  least  seouc- 

was  far  from  temptmgeither  in  colour  tive;  but  there  was  no  posdbility  of 

or  smelL    Mondeur  H went  out.  escape.    I  collected  my  strength,  and 

I  wished  to  follow  him.     But  the  escorted  these  four  oames,  who,  to 

mother  and  daughter  so  earnestly  en-  crown  my  lud[,  lived  in  four  opposite 

treated  me  to  spend  this  first  evening  quarters  of  the  d^.   Whea  I  readbed 

in  their  sodetv,  that  I  yielded  once  my  own  home,  the  clock  was  strikiBg 

mora    They  then  began  questioning  tluree. 

me  about  my  travels~«bout  the  w-  And  in  this  wav  almost  every  day 

ferent  dties  which  I  had  seen;  and  I  was  spent  in  Charlotte's  house.    B&r- 

endeavoured  to  make  my  narrative  as  petually  the  same  disorder  and  the 

interesting  as  posdble.    But  I  was  same  bustle,  the  same  dianlay  of  gowns 

continual]^  interrupted,  in  the  very  and  collars,  as  if  the  sole  occupation 

midst  of  a  sentenca  oy  the  industrious  of  life  was  to  busy  one's-self  about 

female  friends  of  the  family:  '  In  hea-    fiishions  and  dress.    Monsieur  H 

ven'sname,  Louisa!'  said  one,  'mind  beheld  the  state  of  his  house  with 
what  vou  are  about:  this  deeve  is  too  sil^t  resignation,  never  uttering  use- 
short  —'  No.  indeed;  it  is  just  as  long  less  remains,  and  repressing  any  sinia 
as  the  other.  Thereupon  followed  a  of  anger^  but  when  once  he  had  ae- 
long  discusdon.    Anotner  called  out»  dared  his  will,  he  never  yielded.    I 

'  Miulame  H ^  I  must  have  some  determined  not  to  enter  tiiis  fiunily 

tape:'  or,  *  Charlotte,  bring  me  a  circle  more  than  my  podtion  oiflandi 
needle.'  Then  they  turned  round  to  compelled  me.  I  felt  weariness  in 
me,  begging  my  pardon  for  the  inter-  joimng  their  sodety,  and  melancholy 
ruption,  and  a  moment  afterwards  m  leaving  it  A  reasonable  thought 
th^  opened  a  new  discusdon  respect-  never  manifested  itself  amongst  than; 
ing  the  plaits  of  a  collar  or  the  nem  and  after  having  Apent  a  few  hours 
of  a  skirt  At  last  the  hour  of  tea  there,  I  was  delighted  to  get  away  to 
arrived,  and  I  joyfully  listened  to  the  transact  my  own  affiiirs. 
dnging  of  the  kettle,  which  sounded  One  day,  I  took  some  theatre  tick- 
to  my  ears  mudi  more  hannonious  ets,  with  the  intention  of  wocuiing 
than  the  chattering  of  all  these  wo-  an  agreeable  amusement  for  Charlotte 
m^L  and  ner  mc^er,  and  of  ridding  myaeil^ 

'Heaven  be  praised!'  I  intsmally  at  lesst  for  one  eveninsL  of  the  tire- 

exdaimed, '  the  evening  is  drawing  «to  s<»ne  presence  of  her  mends.     But 

a  dosa'  you  might  have  fanded  that  some  ma- 

But  just  as  Charlotte  rose  to  infttse  ndous  goblin  took  a  pleasure  in  troub- 

tfae  tea,  her  mother  said  to  her,  ling  the  hapmness  of  this  household. 

*We  have  been  working  well  all  We  were  to  dine  early,  in  order  to  0et 

d^  long,  and  have  a  right  to  a  little  good  places  at  the  tneatre;  and  Uie 
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Cftt  and  the  cook  seemed  to  have  eon-    Monrieor  H ^  who  hadnnvited  me 

spired  together  to  reduce  ns  to  famine,  to  go  to  a  restaurant,  to  comfort  our- 
Half  of  the  dinner  was  burned  to  a  cin-  selves  for  our  scanty  dinner.  He  or- 
4er,  the  other  half  was  carried  off  by  dered  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  a  pri- 
the  voracious  animal,  so  that  we  rose  vate  room,  and  treated  me  with  a 
from  table  wi^out  having  tasted  any-  cordiality  which  he  had  not  testified 
thing.  In  addition  to  which,  I  had  hitherto, 
to  be  present  at  a  domestic  quarrel       *  I  still  owe  you  an  apology,' he  said, 

Monsieur  H announced  that  his    *  for  not  having  replied  to  the  letter  in 

eldest  daughter  would  aiiive  in  the  which  you  demanaed  the  hand  of  mv 
spring,  that  she  would  re-occupy  her  daughter.  My  wife  insisted  on  seno- 
old  aiMfcrtments,  and  resume  the  direo-  in^  an  immediate  answer,  and  some- 
tion  of  the  house.  thmg  or  other  happened  to  jyrevent 

*  Yes,'  replied  his  wife,  in  a  rage,  my  lollowing  her  example.  I  feel,  I 
'intrust  the  housekeeping  to  Maaa,  must  confess  it  to  you,  that  I  am 
who  has  none  of  Gharlotto's  talents;  somewhat  unjust  in  req)ect  to  this 
you'll  soon  be  in  a  pretty  state.*  girl.  My  predilection  for  my  first  wife, 

*What  do  you  call  talents?'  de-    and  for  her  daughter,  who  resembles 

manded  Monsieur  H .  *  A  curse  on    her,  has  made  me  neglect  the  educa- 

all  your  talents,  which  are  utterly  tion  of  my  youngest  child.  But  na- 
useless  to  render  life  agreeable  I  We  ture  has  been  more  libml  than  I  hava 
have  in  Charlotte  a  beautiful  example  Oharlotte  is  a  good  girl;  and,  with 
of  the  education  it  is  now  the  fiishion  such  a  husband  as  you,  she  will  make, 
to  give  to  girls !  I  ought  not  to  talk  I  hope,  an  excellent  wife.  Since  I 
thus  before  her  betrothed  husband;  have  blown  you  more  intimatel;^,  I 
but,  in  truth,  it  is  sad  to  see  what  have  been  better  able  to  appreciate 
lessons  they  receive,  and  how  thev  em-  your  good  qualities.  I  feel  that  I  love 
ploy  their  time.  They  are  taught  at  you  hke  a  s<m,  and  I  hope  you  will 
school,  geography,  history,  foreign  ten-  pardon  me  the  coldness  with  which  I 
ffiuges,  and  heaven  knows  what;  but  received  you  at  first  It  is  a  great 
uiey  are  ignorant  of  the  skv,  the  earth,  consotetion  for  me  to  think  tha^  when 
the  JBtible,  and  the  mytholoay.  They  I  shall  be  no  more,  my  poor  Maia  will 
mutter  a  few  words  of  German  or  find  in  you  a  brother,  a  protector,  a 
FVench;  but  they  would  be  hard  put  devoted  heart,  who  will  reidace  the 
to  it  to  understand  a  book  written  in  parent  whom  she  loved  so  dearly.* 
either  tongna  Do  you  remember  when  At  these  words,  he  covered  his  ^es 
Charlotte  mistook  Thorwaldaen's  sta-  with  his  hand;  then,  taking  out  his 
tue  of  Jupiter  and  Ganymede  for  Napo-  watch,  he  said,  *It  is  time  we  should 
leon  ana  his  son?  And  her  friends,  rqoin  the  ladies.'  And  he  rose  to  de- 
who  had  taken  up  the  same  idea,    pari 

clubbed  in  a  shower  of  tears  at  the       This  interview  did  me  good.    I  be- 
touching  group?'  came  more  and  more  attached  to  him 

Charlotte's  mother  waa  going  to  re-  who  was  to  be  my  father-in-tew;  I 
ply  to  these  reproaches,  when  the  post-  liked  his  conversation;  I  was  toudied 
man  entered,  saying,  according  to  the  with  the  confidence  which  he  placed 
custom  of  the  country,  'Ma^  jrour  in  ma  On  the  other  hand,  Charlotte's 
dinner  be  a  pleasant  one;'  which  just  character  was  every  day  more  repug- 
then  sounded  like  a  bitter  mockery,    nant  to  me:  and  yet  her  heui;  was  so 

He  gave  a  letter  to  Mcmsieur  H ^    gpod,  and  she  appeared  to  be  so  paa- 

whose  angry  countenance  brij^tenea    skmately  fond  of  ma  that  I  dared 
up.  not  make  up  m^  mina  to  the  idea  of 

*It  is  ftom  Maia,'  he  said.  *She  is  breaking  oflTa  union  which  I  had  so  has- 
positively  coming  m  the  spring.'  tily  contracted.   Divers  circumstances 

He  rose,  and  addressed  a  few  words  compelled  the  procrastination  (tf  my 
of  kindness  and  excuse  tohis  wifeand  marria^  I  wished  to  employ  Ihe  in- 
his  daughter.  We  then  went  to  the  terval  m  giving  a  few  lessons  to  Char- 
thea^;  the  play  had  begun  some  tima  lotta  But  the  habitual  discord  that 
After  having,  with  considerable  diffi-  reij^ed  in  the  house,  the  visits  of  tibe 
culty.  obtainiBd  a  couple  of  places  for  nei^bours,  and  the  waste  d  time, 
Charlotte  and  her  mother,  I  rejoined    raim  insurmountaUe  impediments  to 
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my  good  intentions.   I  awaited  Mam's  giiefis  of  any  one.    Bat,  happen  what 

arrival  with  a  vague  mixture  of  hope  might,  I  beueved  it  impossible  to  in- 

and  disquietude;  perhaps  she  mignt  crease  the  vexation  and  annojranoe 

be  able  to  bring  about  some  happy  which  I  felt  in  that  house.    Aiid  in 

change  in  the  family;  or  perhaps  sne  this  way  the  winter  was  passed,  and 

was,  as  I  had  been  told,  low-spirited,  spring  appeared,  with  its  flowers,  its 

and  of  a  sombre  disposition;  and  I  felt  swallows,  and  its  larks,  with  May,  aiMi 

no  longer  in  the  humour  to  console  the  with  Maia. 

CHAPTER  in. 

I  had  been  spending  several  days  in  lowed  you  to  catch  sight  of  a  couple 

the  country.    On  my  return  to  Copen-  of  rows  of  pearls.    On  her  broad  and 

hagen.  I  visited  my  fiancee,  who,  after  spotless  forehead  there  were  spread  a 

a  good  deal  of  trifling  talk  said,  *My  pair  of  bands  of  glossy  hair.    Never 

Swedish  sister  is  arrived;  I  will  intro-  nad  I  seen  such  bruliancy  of  oolonriDg 

duce  you  to  her.'  —so  pure  a  white  combined  with  su£ 

She  made  me  go  up-stair&  and  oj^en-  soft,  rosy  tints.    I  was  never  tired  of 

ed  the  door  of  a  rooni,  in  which  I  sud-  watching  and  listening  to  this  girl, 

denly  found  myself  in  another  atmo-  and  when  I  left  her,  I  was  in  a  sort  of 

sphere.    Everything  there  looked  so  enchantment  inexpUcable  to  myadf. 

<4hn  and  smilmg,  that  I  was  ravished       From  that  day,  Monsieur  H ^'a 

at  the  sight.    A  young  lady  was  sit-  house  assumed  a  totally  different  aa- 

ting  before  a  table,  wnting  with  pro-  pect    Order  and  quiet  suooeeded  to 

found  attention.  that  restless  hunrv,  that  purposeless 

'Maia,'  cried  Charlotte,  'here  ]&  my  agitation,  which  nad  so  completely 

betrothed'  wearied  me.    When  Maia  made  one 

Maia  rose,  and  advanced  to  meet  us.  of  the  fiunily  party,  the  conversation 

Ah,  how  different  she  was  to  the  idea  immediately  took  an  animated  and  in- 

I  had  conceived  of  her!    She  was  a  teresting  turn;  Monsieur  H ^  who 

girl  of  short  stature,  with  charminff  had  formerly  deserted  his  home  every 

grace  and  delicacy  in  her  form,  ana  evening,  now  remained  there  dies-- 

the  vivacity  and  animation  of  a  child,  fully,  and  from  time  to  time  brought 

I  begged  her  pardon  for  disturbing  her  in  a  few  friends.    This  happy  change 

in  her  correspondence.  was  brought  about  without  exciting 

She   answered  in  a   voice  which  the  slightest  dissension  between  the 

touched  me  to  the  hearty  with  the  mother  and  the  daughter.    While  di- 

sonorous  accent  of  the  Swedish  Ian-  recting  the  household  Maia  left  all  the 

guage  tempered  by  a  soft  mixture  of  honour  to  her  mother-in-law;  she  con- 

the  Damsh  accent:  *Ah*  (she  said),  suited  her  with  respectful  deference, 

'the  post  leaves  to-morrow,  and  I  must  and  appeared  merely  to  execute  her 

write  home  to  my  own  country.    No;  orders.    Every  evenmg.  in  obedience 

I  am  mistaken,'  she  continued,  affec-  to  her  father^s  wishes,  sne  sat  down  to 

tionately  taking  Charlotte's  hand;  'my  the  piano,  and  sang,  not  those  difficult 

country  is  hera'  pieces  which  try  the  hearer's  patience, 

I  spent  the  evening  in  her  company,  out  short  romances,  which  <mann  by 

without  being  able  to  take  my  eves  their  indescribable  expression.    Then 

off  her.    I  could  not  help  contemplat-  she  yielded  the  place  to  Charlotte,  and 

ing  the  intelligence  and  prudence,  the  heartily  applimded  her  interminable 

sweetness  and  the  reserve,  which  were  roulades. 

at  once  combined  in  her  physiognomy.       I  was  not  so  devoid  of  experience 

For  all  thatj  she  was  not  a  regular  as  not  to  understand  the  sentimento 

beauty;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ima-  which  she  awakened  in  m^  heart;  bat 

gine  anything  more  pure  and  delicate,  I  had  never  felt  anything  like  it 

anything  which  more  resembled  afresh-  Never  had  so  true  an  wection,  so  deep 

blown  flower.    Her  blue  eyes  were  not  a  love,  entered  my  breast     I  had 

large,  but  her  glance  was  like  a  ray  often  made  game  of  young  men  who 

shot  forth  by  a  superior  nature.    Her  were  unable  to  master  the  ardour  of 

little  mouUi  had  a  delicious  expres-  their  passion,  and  now  I  was  on  the 

sion,  and  her  half-opened  lips  just  al-  point  of  yielding  like  them.    Some- 
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ttmeS)  to  help  myself  to  a  means  of  — tliat  is  what  it  is  impossible  to  do 

resistance,  I  tried  to  hunt  out  Maia*8  without  a  sincere  and  mutual  affec- 

faults;  I  remembered  what  her  sister  tion.' 

had  said,  Uiat  she  was  cold  and  dis-  Then,  kissing  her  mother-in-law*8 

dainful;  and,  in  fact,  although  her  hand  while  her  tears  fell  on  it,  she 

manner  was  amiable  towards  eyeiy-  added, '  Excuse  me,  if  I  am  speaking 

body,  her  behaviour  was  ordinarily  die-  to  you  with  undue  vivacity;  but  I 

cidedi^  reserved.    Another  cause  of   cannot  bear  to  hear  Henning  F 

uneasmess  tormented  me:  I  wanted  to  thus  attacked  and  misunderstood.' 

know  whether  she  had  loved  her  be-  *She  loves  him,*  I  said  to  myself; 

trothed  and  whether  she  regretted  and  I  felt  iny  blood  boil. 

him  stilL    One  day  I  fancied  that  I        'Listen,  Maia,' said  Monsieur  H , 

was  on  the j)oint  (^solving  this  enigina.  leaning  forward  towards  his  daughter. 

I  was  accidentally  present  at  an  in-  *  I  cannot  think  of  this  man  without 

terview  when  this  very  point  was  the  bitterness.    I  am  not  yet  old;  but  look 

topic  of  conversatioiL    Her  parents  at  these  grey  hairs;  he  is  the  cause  of 

reproached  her  for  continuing  a  corre-  their  bleaching  thus.' 

apondanoe  with  the  person  who  had  'M^    &ther!'     exclaimed    Maia, 

put  upon  her  so  serious  an  afEront  throwing  herself  into  his  arms.     *  Oh, 

*  He  has  not  afl&onted  m&*  exclaimed  my  dear  father,  the  &ult  is  mine ! ' 
Maia:  *on  the  oontraiy,  he  has  con-  *  No,  my  dear  chUd.  the  hxdt  is  not 
f erred  upon  me  a  mark  of  distinctioa  yours;  you  acted  nobly.' 

He  wouM  not  deceive  me;  he  would  *  It  was  impossible  I  should  have 

not  aoeept  from  me  a  promise  of  fide-  acted  otherwise.' 

lity,  when  he  could  not  undertake  a  'And  yet  it  grieved  you;  confess  the 

correspondinff  engagement   himself:  truth.' 

and  I  shall  oe  grateful  for  his  good  'Yes;  just  at  first,  it  is  true;  but  I 

faith  and  delicacy  as  long  as  I  liva'  soon  discovered,  to  my  shame,  that 

'No,'  rm^Ued  Charlotte:  'if  you  had  my  ^ef  mainly  arose  from  wounded 

loved  as  I  love  my  own  betrothed'—  vanity.    At  present,  I  feel  assured, 

and  at  the  same  time  she  gave  me  a  that  idl  has  nappened  for  the  best^ 

hearty  kiss — *  you  would  not  have  and  I  am  grateful  to  Heaven  that  it 

given  him  up  so  easilv.'  has  so  turned  out' 

*  The  more  I  loved  him,'  answered  '  She  does  not  love  him,'  I  said  to 
Maia,  dropping  her  eyes,  'the  more  I  myself.  But  at  the  moment  when 
should  have  l^n  afraid  of  rendering  she  left  the  roonL  her  father  murmur- 
him  miserable.'  ed  as  he  gazed  after  her, '  Poor  child  ! 

'  How  would  you  have  made  him  I  oelieve  she  loves  him  still  !* 

miserable?' interposed  Madame  H I  left  tibe  house,  tormented  b^  a 

*  He  was  openly  affianced  to  you;  you  fearfiil  perplexity.    Some  little  time 

might  have  compelled  him  to  fulfil  afterwanls,  another  incident  gave  me 

his  engagements.    You  would  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 

performed  eveiy  duty  you  owed  him.  bonds  in  which  I  was  entangled, 

regained  his  affections,  and  he  would  I  did  not  forget  the  promise  I  had 

have  had  no  reason  to  complain.'  made  to  Antoine  B— — ;  but  I  inces- 

'  Regain  his  affections,  perform  my  santly  discovered  iresh  pretexts  for 
duties  T  Oh  no !  Impossible  under  the  delaying  its  ex^tion,  and  it  was  not 
circumstances.  We  should  have  had  easy  for  me  to  obtain  a  private  inter- 
to  promise  to  share  together  what-  view  with  Maia.  Nevertheless,  I  had 
ever  fate  mkht  have  in  store  for  us,  several  times  pronounced  the  name  of 
whether  good  fortune  or  bad.  And  that  my  friend  in  her  presence.  She  heard 
would  not  have  been  the  grand  dif-  it  with  interest;  she  had  told  me  that 
ficulty.  But  to  bear  without  com-  shepreserveda^tefnlremembranoeof 
plaint  the  frequent  annoyances  of  life,  the  sympathy  he  had  disDlayed  during 
to  be  gladdened  with  the  same  jojrs,  herunde's  last  illness.  One  day  when 
to  mamtain  a  united  partnership  in  Charlotte  had  to  accompany  her  mo- 
the  same  desires,  to  support  each  ther  in  a  visit  outside  the  town^  and 
other's  weaknesses,  and  to  walk  hand  Maia  would  consequently  remam  at 
in  hand,  inspired  by  the  same  senti-  home  alone,  I  determined  at  last  to 
ment  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  resignation  face  this  terrible  question.     But  how 

Vol.   XXV.  2q 
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shall  I  express  the  mortal  anguish  it  my  friend,  and  then  to  trust  my  (ate 

caused  me  ?    The  more  I  thought  of  to  Providence, 

it,  the  more  it  apDeared  to  me  to  be  The  next  day,  I  called  on  Maia  at 

only  natural  to   oelieve  that   Maia  the  hour  when  I  was  sure  of  finding 

must  be  touched  by  Antoine's  passion,  her  alone,  and  I  opened  my  negotia- 

Then  I  asked  myself  whether  I  were  tion  with  the  same  embarrassment^ 

legally  bound  to  solicit  a   dedsion  the  same  beating  hearL  as  if  I  haa 

which  would  reduce  me  to  a  state  of  had  my  own  cause  to  plead.     Maia^ 

despair.    I  understood,  from  that,  to  who,  at  the  commencement  of  my 

what  a  degree  of  passion  I  had  aban-  speech,  had  manifested  lively  atten- 

doned  myself,  and  what  a  precipice  tion,  looked  down  as  soon  as  I  men- 

lay  before  ma  tioned  Antoine's  name,  blushed  from 

For  some  time  past,  my  position  red  to  purple,  and  said, 

had  been  one  which  could  not  last  '  I  am  sorry  tiiat  you  have  had  such 

long.    The  grace  displayed  in  every  an  avowal  to  make.    I  had  an  idea 

one   of  Mma'b  woros   and  actions,  that  Monsieur  B— —  loved  me,  and  I 

offered   such  a  striking  contrast  to  cannot  love  him  in  return.' 

Charlotte's  want  of  tact  and  delicacy.  My  friend's  letter  was  in  my  hand, 

that  the  idea  of  being  chaiued  for  the  and  I  presented  it     She  did  not  stir 

whole  remaining  portion  of  my  life  to  to  offer  to  take  it 

that  good-natured  but  ignorant  girl,  '  Will  you  not  at  leasV  I  said,  'read 

made  me  tremble.    In  order  to  keep  what  he  has  written  to  you  V 

up  appearances,  I  was  obliged  to  sum-  She  stretched  out  her  nand  towards 

mon  all  my  strength,  to  support  her,  me;  then,  suddenly  drawing  it  bade, 

she  keeping  her  hand  in  mine  for  she  answered,  *  No;  he  certainly  would 

hours  together,  or  putting  her  arm  not  have  written  to  me^  if  ne  had 

round   my   neck   at  every  instant  known  the  sentiments  with  which  I 

Such  proofs  of  affection  as  those  ap-  regard  him.    No;  I  cannot  read  what 

peared  to  me  improper  before  a  third  is  addressed  to  me  with  intentions 

person,  and  in  Ma'ia's  presence  they  which  I  cannot  share;  and,  in  refus- 

caused  me  mortal  suffenng.    She  her-  ing  to  receive  this  letter,  I  give  Mon- 

self  also  appeared  hurt  by  Charlotte's  sieur  B— —  a  sincere  proof  of  my 

display  of  fondness,  and  on  such  oo-  esteem  and  friendship.' 

casions  usually  made  some  pretext  The  delicacy  of  these  words,  the 

for  leaving  the  saloon.    The  ridicu-  dignity  with  which  they  were  uttered^ 

lous  part  which  I  plaved  drove  me  the  joy  which  I  felt  that  Maia  should 

to  despair;  and  if  I,  then,  withdrew  entertain  no  love  for  Antoine,  put  me 

from  tne  caresses  of  whicn  Charlotte  into  such  an  ecstasy,  that  I  was  on  the 

was  so  lavish,  she  regarded  me  with  point  of  casting  myself  at  her  feet 

a  mournful  and  astonished  look  which  But,  at  that  moment  her  father  eau- 

almost  made  me  pity  her.  tered  the  roont  Maia  lell  into  a  serious 

There  remained  no  longer  any  plan-  mood    According  to  custom,  Mon- 

sible  reason  for  delaying  our  mamage:    sieur  H requested  her  to  mna, 

without  asking  my  consent,  they  £a  She  begged  him  to  excuse  her,  and, 

fixed  it  for  the   beginning  of  the  placing  a  book  in  my  hands,  pressed 

following  winter.    They  were  already  me  to  read  aloud.    AU  the  rest  of  the 

busy  preparing  the  bndal  wardrobe,  evening  she  never  left  her  work,  and 

and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  see  Maia  only  spoke  a  few  words.     On  the  fol- 

working  at  it    Those  who  have  never  lowing  days,  this  doud  of  sadness 

found   themselves  in  an  analogous  cleared   away,   but   I   thought  she . 

position,   can  have  no  idea  of  my  avoided  me.     It  grieved  me  to  make 

Bufferings  and  anxieties.     Not  know-  this  observation,  and  I  redoubled  my 

ing  to  what  means  of  escape  I  could  attentions  to  her,  to  such  a  degree,  that 

have   recourse,  I  resolved  to   take  my  mother-in-law  bepm  to  entertain 

another  journey,  were  it  only  to  free  suspidons,  and  testified  her  di^lea- 

myself,  temporarily  at  least,  from  a  sure.  Charlotte,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 

spectacle  which  incessantly  renewed  fed  the  slightest  uneasiness.    Itnev^ 

my  grief.    My  dedsion  was  taken;  I  entered  into  her  head  that  I  could  pos- 

resolved  yet  to  fulfil,  before  my  depar-  sibly  entertain  any  other  sentimeDt 

ture,  the  promise  which  I  had  made  to  than  what  she  woula  consider  desiraUe. 
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*  I  know/  she  said,  with  simple  oon-  bear  this  additional  one.  And  I  have 
fidenoe,  *my  betrothed  and  I  will  never  the  consolation  of  thinking,  that  what 
cease  to  love  (me  another.'  is  possible  for  a  poor  girl  Uke  myself, 

Antoine,  to  whom  I  announced  the  oiu;ht  to  be  easy  for  a  man  like  you.' 

result  of  my  proceedings,  replied  more  On  perusing  this  letter,  I  felt  a  sort 

calmly  than  I  had  expected.  of  rage  when  I  thought  of  the  haiipy 

*  How  could  I  venture  to  hope,'  he  unknown  who  had  obtained  possession 
wrot&  *that  such  an  angel  as  that  of  Mam's  heart  I  ran  backwards  and 
woula  deign  to  love  me?  All  I  ask  forwards  in  my  chamber  like  a  mad- 
is,  that  she  would  consent  to  suffer  my  man.  A  few  moments  afterwards  I 
love,  that  she  would  allow  me  to  devote  took  up  Antoine's  letter,  which  I  had 
myself  to  her  welfisue.  I  will  make  not  yet  read,  and  the  tuiy  which  it 
for  her  whatever  sacrifice  she  may  re-  expressed  calmed  my  own.  I  repe- 
quire.  I  will  chensh  her  and  respect  rused  that  of  Maia,  and  perceived  all 
ner  like  a  sister,  provided  she  wfll  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of  soul 
only  consent  to  give  me  her  hand,  to  which  the  few  words  she  had  written 
bear  my  name.     With  time,  I  may  manifested. 

|>erhape  succeed  in  gaining  her  affec-  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting 

tioDs.    That  is  my  nope,  and  I  can-  thoughts,  I  received  the  anpointment 

not  renounce  it,  at  l^ust,  unless  she  which  I  had  solicited,  in  order  to  travel 

loves  another.    In  that  case,  possibly,  into  a  foreign  oountiy.    Nothing  at 

I  mi^t  eventually  recover  my  peace  the  moment  could  have  given  me 

ofmmdL'  greater  joy.   This  mission  retarded  my 

Antoiue  desired  that  I  should  com-  marriage,  removed  me  from  an  inter- 

mimicate  this  letter  to  Maia;  and  for  course  which  became  more  and  more 

several  days  I  watched  for  a  moment  painful,  and  gave  me  time  to  tree  my- 

when  I  could  find  her  alone.    At  last  self  from  a  connection  which  I  feared, 

the  opportunity  nresented  itself.    I  and  to  recover  my  mental  tranquillity. 

fave  her  my  frienas  letter,  and  begged  *  Whftt  can  I  do  ?'  I  said  to  myself; 
er  to  read  it  That  veiy  evening  she  '  Maia  loves  another,  and  for  her  I  can 
handed  me  a  letter  addressed  to  An-  be  no  more  than  a  friend  or  a  brother, 
toine.  I  cannot  express  tlie  agitation  The  happiness  of  acouiring  that  titl& 
I  enerienoed  n^ien  I  behdd  it  One  and  the  friendship  of  her  &ther,  will 
of  Mala'a  letters  in  my  hands !  I  ad-  perhaps  be  some  compensation  for  the 
mired  ifs  elegant  handwriting;  and  I  repugnance  I  feel  to  many  her  sister.' 
envied  the  man  whose  name  had  been  I  will  not  describe  the  scenes  of  up- 
traced  by  her  fingers.  It  cost  me  a  roar  to  which  my  departure  gave  rise 
painful  effort  to  part  from  this  letter  — ^the  teais,  the  hysterics,  the  convul- 
and  to  put  it  into  the  post  Several  sions  of  Charlotte.  At  last  Monsieur 
days  afterwards,  Antome  sent  it  to  H^—  tore  me  away  from  the  painful 
me,  begging  me  to  read  it  I  unfolded  spectacle.  I  embraced  him  with  heart- 
it  with  transport  It  was  couched  in  felt  tenderness;  I  deposited  a  Idss  on 
these  terms: —  Maia's  hand,  and  hurried  away. 

*  Your  friend  has  communicated  to  My  journey  was  as  pleasant  as  it 
me  your  last  letter.  I  have  perused  could  be  in  my  then  state  of  mind.  I 
with  surprise  and  gratitude  the  sen-  foreed  myself  to  regain  my  freedom  of 
timents  which  you  deign  to  entertain  thought,  to  apply  to  the  task  confided 
towards  a  poor  girl  like  myself,  and  I  to  me,  to  occupy  mj  attention  by  the 
regret  to  be  unable  to  respond  to  them,  study  of  arte  and  sciences.  In  snort. 
You  tell  me  that,  if  I  loved  another,  I  had  recourse  to  every  possible  means 
the  certainty  would  perhaps  restore  of  diverting  the  current  of  my  pas- 
your  peace  of  mind.  Well,  I  do  really  sion;  but,  when  I  fancied  I  was  master 
love  another!  and  under  such  drcum-  of  myself  again,  an  unforeseen  inci- 
stances,  that  my  affection  must  ever  dent,  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  the 
remain  buried  m  the  depths  of  my  melody  of  a  sons^  or  a  trait  m  a  pic- 
heart  !  Be  assured  that  yoiu*  love  for  ture,  would  suffice  to  stir  up  my  re- 
me  is  much  less  unhappy  thtm  the  love  collections  with  a^  the  effervescence 
which  I  now  confide  to  you.    Never-  of  passion. 

theless,  I  have  akeady  learned  to  bear  Eight  months  rolled  on  thus;  I  had 

other  sorrows;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  no  longer  a  single  plausible  reason  for 
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continuing  to  absent  myself  from  Den-  '  ^ou  have  excited  more  agreeable  esno- 

mark.    I  returned  to  Copenhaffen  in  tions  than  I  expected  to  feel  on  m^ 

the  same  state  as  I  had  depart^  from  birth-day  here.' 

it;  and  I  found  Monsieur  H ^'s        'What!'  she  exclaimed;  *to>day  is 

house  exactly  as  I  had  left  it  yourbirth-day,  and  you  did  not  tell  me !  * 

The  anniversary  of  my  birth-day        *Ah!  don't  betray  me.     Consider: 

took  place  several  days  after  my  ar-  all  my  relations  are  dead — every  one 

rival    I  remembered  the  tender  affeo-  of  those  who  used  to  make  thia  day 

tion  with  which  my  parents  used  to  happy.    You  alone  have  celebrated 

keep  it  in  former  times;  and,  to  avoid  the  day  once  more  by  ^our  souj^;  and 

the  compliments  which,  on  Charlotte's  I  now  wish  that  it  nught  be  for  the 

and  her  mother^s  part,  would  have  last  time  in  my  life.' 
given  me  more  pain  than  pleasure,  I        At  these  words,  Maia  hid  h^  fiBLoe 

concealed  the  date  from  their  know-  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.     I 

ledfi;e.    In  the  evening,  I  was  sittins  took  one  of  ner  hands,  and  laid  it  cm 

witn  them  as  usual,  when  I  heard  my  heart,  on  my  lips,  and  on  my  eyes, 

Maia  playing  the  piano,  and  singing,  in  that  were  wet  with  tears.    She  wore 

the  next  roonu  It  was  the  first  oppor-  a  bracelet  on  which  a  Cupid  was 

tunit]^  I  had  had  since  my  return  of  painted.    I  fell  at  her  knees,  and  said, 
enjoying  those  harmonious  sounds.    I     O  Maia,  name  that  I  adore !  it  is  the 

drew  near  her.    I  fancied  that  her  custom  to  give  a  present  to  one'sfriends 

face  had  grown  paler,  and  that  her  on  their  birth-day.  Give  me  this  braoe- 

features  had  assumed  a  more  marked  let;  dve  me  the  mia^e  of  the  cruel  god 

expression  of  melancholy  than  ever,  who  nas  broken  my  neart' 
Her  song  had  also  an  accent  of  sad-        'No,'  she  said;   you  ou^ht  to  have 

ness,  and  resembled  the  timid  com-  a  better  souvenir  of  your  sister  Maia;' 

plaint  of  a  suffering  souL  and,  unfastening  a  cross  from  her  neck. 

It  was  a  lovely  simimer's  evening,  'this,'  she  said,  is  the  anchor  of  safety 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  encircled,  for  ailing  souls.' 
like  a  halo,  Ma'ia's  gentle  countenance.       She  left  the  room.   I  entered  for  an 

One  of  those  rays  of  sunlight  fell  on  instant  the  apartment  where  Charlotte 

theremainsofmypoordoeFido;andI  was  sitting;  and,  pretending  a  slight 

said  to  myself,  as  I  looKed  at  him,  indisposition,  I  hastily  retreated,  in- 

'  Ah,  yes !  he  really  is,  as  I  wrote  to  toxicated  with  joy. 
Charlotte,  the  emblem  of  my  fidelity        'It  is  myself,*  I  said,  'whom  Maia 

— a  fidelity  of  but  short  duration.'  loves!    Now,  what  matters  the  rest! 

When  Maia  had  done  singing,  I  took  Nothing,  now,  has  the  power  to  humi- 

her  by  the  hand:  'Thanks,'  I  said;  liate  or  afflict  me.' 

CHAFTEB  IV. 

Next  morning,  Monsieur  H vi-  fearfully  pale;  she  was  the  picture  of 

sited  me  with  affectionate  solicitude;  my  wife  during  the  last  days  of  her 

for  he  had  been  told  that  I  was  un-  eidstenoe    You  yourself  must  have 

well  found  her  changeo.    It  is  certain  that 

'Ah,'  he  said,  'I  missed  you  very  some  secret  sorrow  is  destroying  her 

much  yesterday  evening.    My  daugh-  healtL    Last  winter,  during  your  ab- 

ters  were  alone,  and  out  of  spuits,  and  senoe,  she  went  to  the  piano  one  even- 

I  wfUB  not  myself  in  the  happiest  of  ing  in  the  daxk,  and,  wnen  lights  were 

tempera    There  are  days  when  I  sue-  brought  in,  we  observed  that  she  had 

ceea  in  conquering  my  sombre  dispo-  been   dying.    Heaven   for^ve   that 

sition,  but  yesterday  all  my  efforts  Henning  P 1    I  wish  him  no  ill; 

were  vain.'  but  he  has  destroyed  my  child's  hap- 

'  Has  any  unpleasant   event   oc  -  piness.' 
eurred?'  After    this   confidence,    Monsieur 

'  No;  but  I  am  haunted  by  apprehen-  H left  me.    I  had  listened  in  si- 

sionsofwhat  would  cause  me  tne^reat-  lence.    /  knew  the  cause  of  Maia's 

est  grief  on  earth :  I  shudder  to  thmk  of  sorrow;  and,  when  I  was  left  alone.  I 

my  poor  Maia's  dying,  like  her  mother,  seriously  reflected  what  course  I  ou^t 

before  her  time.    Yesterday  she  was  to  pursue.    There  was  no  possibility 
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of  hesitating:    I  ought  to  save  her  sure  you,  veir  repentant.    His  affec- 

whom  I  BO  ardently  loved.    I  resolved  tion  lor  my  oaugnter  seems  more  de- 

to  open  my  heart  to  her  father.    In  dded  than  ever.* 
the  afternoon,  at  the  hour  when  I       'AndMaia?* 
knew  he  retired  to  his  room,  I  went  to        'Ah,  Maia,  I  ought  to  tell  you.  sur- 

the  house.    I  Imocked  at  his  door;  it  prised  me  greatbr.    She  ai)pearea,  oer- 

was  shut    I  entered  the  saloon,  and  tainly,  very  glaa  to  see  him,  but  she 

foimd  Charlotte  there  alone.  did  not  receive  him  like  the  prodigal 

'  My  mother  is  gone  out^'  she  said,  son.  She  quietly  allowed  him  to  make 
in  a  lachrymose  voice,  *and  my  sister  all  his  |)rotestation8  and  prayers,  and 
also.  My  mother,'  she  added,  sobbing,  then  said  to  him,  gravely,  "  Enough, 
*  has  often  told  me  that  you  never  Heimins;  such  promises  as  these  are 
really  loved  me.  I  would  not  believe  not  to  oe  made  in  sport  We  are 
it;  but  last  ni^t  I  dreamed  that  my  both  of  us  aware  of  that  To-morrow 
father  brought  me  a  letter  from  you,  we  will  talk  about  the  matter."  Then, 
like  that  which  Herming  wrote  to  offering  him  her  hand,  she  added, 
Maia,  when  he  broke  off  their  betro-  "  Come  and  see  me,  as  a  brother,  to- 
thaL  I  wept  in  bed  for  whole  hours,  morrow.  We  ought  to  have  an  inter- 
and  I  pray^  Heaven  not  to  leave  me  view;  many  thm{;s  have  happened 
long  in  this  world,  if  such  a  misfortune  since  our  last  partmg.'*  At  this  mo- 
should  ever  happen.*  ment,*  said  Mx)nsieur  H ^.  taking 

Without  bemg  able  to  reply  a  syl-  out  lus  watch,  'he  ought  to  oe  with 

lable  to  this  outburst  of  temper,  I  took  her;  and  it  would  be  very  strange  if 

Charlotte's  hand,  raised  it  to  my  lips,  an  amiable  young  man  like  him  could 

and  departed    I  hurried  along  with  not  manage  to  regain  the  heart  of  a 

rapid  steps,  as  if  I  were  fleemg  to  eirl  who  loves  him  at  bottom,  and  who 

escape  the  avenging  furies.    I  Imew  bitterly  regretted  him.    But,  in  hea- 

not  where  I  went;  1  was  outside  the  ven's  name,  what  is  the  matter  with 

town  before  I  was  aware  of  it;  I  wan-  you?    You  are  as  pale  as  death.' 
dered  across  the  country,  tormented       I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 

by  inexpressible  anguish,  and  was  still  what  answer  I  made.  I  only  remember 

ignorant  of  the  hanler  trials  to  which  that  I  promised  to  aq  and  dine  with  him ; 

I  should  yet  have  to  submit  and  I  did  go,  and  I  saw  kinu  that  odi- 

In  the  morning.  Monsieur  H ous  rival    Ah,  what  a  handsome  fel- 

came  to  see  me,  with  a  smiling  coun-  low  he  was!    What  an  a«^«eable  and 

tenanoe.  energetic  countenance!  What  a  frank 

'My  dear  boy,*  he  said,  'yesterday  and  cordial  disposition!    I  remarked 

you  shared  my  griefjnow  you  shall  all  these  good  qualities  with  lively 

participate  my  joy.   Why  did  you  not  jealousy;  but  when  I  found  him  so 

come  to  us  yesterday  evening?    Why  good-natured,  so  affectionate  to  myself 

were  you  not  a  witness  of  our  happy  and  all  around  him,  it  was  impossible 

surprise.    While  we  were  sitting  to-  to  hate  him.    I  ought  also  to  add, 

ffetner  in  silence,  all  of  a  sudden  the  that  the  manner  in  which  Maia  be- 

door  opened;  a  young  man  threw  him-  haved  to  him  was  not  of  a  nature  to 

self  into  my  arms,  and  then  fell  weep-  cause  me  serious  uneasiness;  for  she 

ing  at  Maia's  feet    Ima^e  our  asto-  treated  him  like  a  brother, 
nishment    It  was  Henmng,  our  run-       Charlotte  having  observed  that  she 

away  Henning,  still  unmarried!    A  thee-and-thou-ed  him,  'It  is  a  habit,' 

religious  scruple  had  hindered  him  Maia  explained,  'to  which  we  have 

from  contractmff  the  alUance  which  been  accustomed  from  our  infancy.* 
he  projected.  Maia  had  heard  nothing       Henning's  presence  animated  and 

of  him  for  some  time  past,  and  be-  cheered  our  family  circle.    The  more 

lieved  that  the  affiur  was  completely  I  observed  him,  the  more  surprised 

ended.*  was  I  at  finding  him  display  so  noble 

'Well,  and  what  does  he  want  now  I  and  straightforward  a  disposition,  and 

I  exclaimed,  with  an  emotion  that  at  the  same  time  so  gay  and  gentle, 

choked  my  voice.  The  attentions  which  he  paid  to  Char- 

'What  does  he  want?    That's  plain  lotte  and  her  mother  won  for  him 

enough.   Like  a  good  lover,  he  prays  the  hearts  of  both  those  ladies.    He 

to  return  to  favour;  and  he  is,  I  as-  continued  meanwhile  to  pay  his  court 
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to  Maia;  but  she  avoided  all  oonyer-    Monsiear  H ^8  loom.    I  had  been 

sation  which  went  bevond  the  boimda  told  that  Mam  and  the  two  strangierB 

of  the  purest  Mendship.     This  re-  were  with  him.    While  moantiiig  the 

aenred  conduct  towards  the  man  who  staiis,  I  could  hear  a  confused  disturb- 

was  once  on  the  point  of  numying  ance:  and  when  I  opened  the  door,  I 

her.  and  who  returned  to  claim  the  beheld  Maia  sitting  anart,  pale  and 

fulnlment  of  an  old  engagement,  oon>  trembling,  and  her  fauier  endeaTom-- 

firmed  me  in  my  hopes.     Scores  of  ing  to  cum  the  fury  of  Antoine  and 

times  I  had  been  strongly  tempted  to  Homing. 

disclose  my  situation  to  her  father:  *No  one  here,*  shouted  Antoine, 

but  a  look  from  Charlotte,  a  word  '  has  so  little  right  as  you — ^you^  who 

too  tender  from  Henning  to  Mala,  have  deserted  and  outra^^  thia  an- 

suddenly  arrested  the  execution  of  my  geL* 

project,  and  threw  me  into  a  deplorable  *  And  yet,'  replied  Henning.  *  I  am 

state  of  indedsion.  ready  to  defend  the  right,  at  tne  peril 

In  this  coiguncture,  I  had  a  virat  of  my  life,  against  vour  {H^tenaions, 

from   Antoine   B ^.     He   almost  and  to  shed  my  blood  for  the  mainte- 

seemed  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  nance  of  my  own.' 

senses.  'Good!'  answered  Antoine.    *Tou 

'  Let  her  marry  whom  she  likes,'  he  are  in  the  army;  I,  too,  can  handle  a 

exclaimed,  'provided  that  it  be  not  weapon.    Name  your  place  and  time.* 

this  man,  wno  has  already  deserted  'Immediately/iuud  Henning; 'wher- 

a  treasure  like  her,  and  who  will  de-  ever  you  Uke.    We  will  have  our  ser- 

sert  her  again.    I  am  come  to  prevent  vants  for  witnesses :  and  the  pistol 

such  an  unhappy  union,  and,  as  long  shall  decide  which  ot  us  two  is  U>  kb- 

as  I  breathe,  it  shall  never  take  place/  sent  himself  from  this  house  to-nior 

He  then  be^ed  me  to  conduct  him  row.* 

to  Monsieur  H ^'s  house.     I  re-  Maxa  rose,  and  rushing  towards 

marked  that  he  was  just  then  in  too  Henning,  said, '  Is  this  the  affection 
violent  a  state  of  agitation  to  pay  such  you  promised  me — the  expected  re- 
a  visit  with  propriety,  and  we  decided  comjpense  of  my  sisterly  fiiendshipf ' 
to  defer  it  till  the  morrow.  But  that  '  Oh,  dear  Mala!'  answered  Hen- 
very  ev^iin^,  when  I  went  to  see  my  ning,  'say  one  word— one  single  word, 
future  relations,  I  found  him  sitting  and  all  is  forsotten.  I  wiU  cneerfnlly 
by  Maia's  side :  he  had  not  waited  tiU  offer  mv  hand  to  my  adverBazv.' 
the  following  day.  '  And  I  also,'  exclaimed  Antoine, 

A  grpat  deal  has  been  said  with  '  am  ready  to  forget  everything,  if  it 
reason  about  the  powerful  influence  is  possible  for  jrou  to  declare  t&t  you 
of  good  examples;  oad  examples  also  prefer  this  traitor  to  him  who^  for 
may  have  their  value.  Antome's  vio-  years  and  years,  has  never  ceased  to 
lenoe  gave  me  a  lesson.  Antoine,  in  think  of  ^otl  and  love  you.' 
spite  of  his  good  heart  and  his  decided  Maia  md  her  face  inneit  hands, 
talent^  could  not  command  himself;  'My  good  Maia!'  said  her  fi&ther; 
and  he  was  not  gifted  with  sufficiently  '  my  beloved  child !  listen  to  the  voice 
brilliant  qualities  to  contend  with  a  of  your  wretched  parent  Can  you 
rival  like  Henning,  who  treated  him  allow  these  two  worthy  young  men  to 
without  the  slightest  pity.  It  was  take  each  other's  lives  on  your  ao- 
curious  to  see  the  way  in  which  thev  count?  Give  your  hand  to  one  or  the 
met,  saluted  each  other,  and  separated,  other.  If  Henning  has  been  unfaith- 
On  all  these  occasions,  Henning  con-  ful,  permit  me,  nevertheless,  to  pl^d 
stantly  placed  the  principal  part,  while  for  tne  friend  of  your  childhood.  Re- 
poor  Antome,  with  his  ill-conoealed  member  his  father,  who  entreated  you 
anger,  made  but  a  sorry  figure.  Maia  to  accept  him.' 
averted  her  looks  from  these  painful  Maia  glanced  at  her  father,  with  a 
scenes,  but  Charlotte  enioyed  them;  look  of  mortal  grief,  and  then  made  a 
and  the  two  rivals  founa  themselves  slifi^t  movement,  as  if  to  give  her  hand 
in  a  state  of  mutual  enmity,  which  to  Henning.  But  I  could  bear  no  mor& 
ooidd  not  be  long  before  conung  to  an  I  tore  her  out  of  her  father's  arms,  ex- 
explosion,  claiming, 
^  One  evening  I  directed  my  steps  to  '  No;  never  shall  this  hand  be  be- 
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stowed  on  compulsion !    Stand  back,  mediately  to  Monsieur  H' — s  who 

I             madmen,  as  tou  are !    t  also  have  an  gave  his  approbation.    This  morning 

arm  tadef  end  this  dear  girl,  and  a  heart  I  have  seen  Uharlotte  and  her  mother, 

r              whidi  you  shall  pierce  l^ore  you  reach  I  told  them  of  the  scene  we  had  to- 

\              her.'  gether;  and  I  prepared  my  story  in 

•                 Maia  leaned  upon  me  and  gazed  in  such  a  way,  that,  wnen  it  was  finished, 

E             my  face  with  an  expression  of  inde-  Charlotte  and  I  were  affianced  to  each 

I              Bcribable  happiness.    Then  our  arms  other.    Here  is  a  letter  which  she  has 

became  entwined,  and  our  souls  mani-  charged  me  to  deliver  to  you.    It  con- 

I              fested  their  union  in  sweet  consent  tains  the  rupture  of  your  engagement; 

t             Mala  darted  out  of  the  room.    Her  but  I  hope  it  won't  drive  you  to  de- 

\             father  and  the  two  suitors  stared  at  spair.* 

«ich  other  in  mute  astonishment.    I  My  joy  was  so  excessive  that  I  could 

(             departed  without  saying  a  word;  and  scarcely  support  it,  and  my  counte- 

(             had  scarcely  reached  the  street,  when  nance  oetrayed  myweakness. 

I              I  was  ioineid  by  Antoine.    He  accom-  'Well!*  cried  Henning,  'are  you 

\             panied  me  in  silence  as  far  as  my  door,  going  to  play  us  the  same  trick  as 

and  then,  in  a  voice  that  was  choked  jSiaia  didf   Are  you  going  to  feint ?' 

by  sobs,  ne  said.  At  that  moment  Monsieur  H 

'I  perceive  now  how  things  have  entered, 

happened.    You  became  the  interpre-  *  Is  it  really  true,  my  good  father?  * 

tcr  of  my  love,  although  you  yourself  I  asked.    *  Do  you  actuaJly  consent  to 

Adieu !  I  leave  to-night.*  give  me  Mala?    And  to  you,  Henning, 

He  pressed  my  hand  and  disap-  my  benefactor!  how  can  I  testify  my 

.  peared.  gratitude!    But  have  you  not  mag- 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  Mon-  nanimously  sacrificed  yourself?  and 

sieur  H 's  house.    I  was  told  that  are  you  not  about  to  make  yourself 

Maia  was  unwell;  and  that  her  mo-  wretched?' 

ther  and  sister  were  not  visible.    On  '  Wretdied I'  he  repeated.    'I  must 

leaving,  I  fell  in  with  Henning,  who  be  a  very  poor  sort  of  creature  to  make 

took  me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  a  misfortune  of  marrying  a  good  and 

'  Allow  me  to  accompany  you  home,  pretty  girl  like  Charlotte.    I  calculate 

I  want  to  have  a  little  conversation  on  perfect  happinesa    And  Maia  will 

with  you.'  be  nappy  too,  and  then  my  father's 

*  OertainlVf  sir,'  I  replied,  with  a  re-  last  wish  will  be  accomplished.* 

solute  air.    I  thought  ne  was  going  to  '  Come,   mv  lads,'  said   Monsieur 

challenge  me.  H , '  the  ladies  are  expecting  us.' 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  my  room,  We  followed  him  home.   He  left  us 

when  he  threw  his  arm  round  my  an  instant  alone  in  the  saloon,  and 

neck.  then  returned,  le^iding  by  the  hand 

*My  dear  brother!'  he  said,  'make  both  his  daughters.    Maia  was  pale, 

yourself  happy  now.    It  is  all  settled,  and  wore  a  white  dress;  Charlotte's ' 

You  are  free,  and  I  am  betrothed  to  face  was  flushed. 

Charlotte.'    I  gazed  at  him  with  a  *  I   present  you,*   said    Monsieur 

sort  of  stupefaction.    '  Yes,'  he  con-    H j  *  with  the  white  rose  and  the 

tinned;  'I  was  blind:  but  jresterday  red  rose.    I  hope,  now,  that  war  has 

my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  instantly  ceased  between  their  two  respective 

took  my  resolution.    I  confided  it  im-  knights.' 


^IQ     %ttttX9. 


Lady  G to  her  Counn  W- — ,    my  hearty  thanks  for  the  face,  the 

afier  the  had  received  from  him  a  shape,  the  mien,  which  you  have  so 
Copy  of  Verses  on  her  Beauty.  generously  bestowed  upon  me.    From 

looking  upon  your  verses,  I  went  to 

'Cou8iN,--I  received  yours  with  the    my  glass:   but,  lo!   the  difference! 

verses  enclosed,  and  here  return  you    Though  I  bought  it  to  flatter  me,  yet 
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compared  to  you,  found  it  a  plain-  till  then:  by  which  constant  prooeed- 

dealer:   it  showed  me  immediately  ing,  she  seems  to  imply,  that  ane  giyea 

that  I  have  been  a  great  deal  more  it  us  as  a  gewgaw  to  please  us  in  the 

beholden  to  you  than  I  have  been  to  childhood  of  our  reasons:  and  takes  it 

nature;  for  she  only  formed  me  not  from  us,  as  a  thing  below  us,  when 

frightful,  but  you  have  made  me  di-  we  come  to  years  of  discretion.    Thus, 

vine.    Bat  as  you  have  been  a  great  cousin,  have  you  been  commending  a 

deal  kinder  than  nature  has  be^  to  quality  in  me,  which  has  nothing  of 

m^  I  think  myself  obliged,  in  re-  true  merit  in  it,  and  of  which  I  have  no 

qmtal,  to  be  a  good  deal  more  liberal  ereater  a  share,  than  to  keep  me  from 

than  heaven  has  been  to  you,  and  to  Being  scandalous.    So  that  all  I  could 

allow  you  as  large  a  stock  of  wit  as  have  got  by  your  Idndness,  if  I  had 

you  have  given  me  of  beauty:  since  parted  with  my  judgment,  in  oid^  to 

so  honest  a  {(entleman  as  yourself  has  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  had  been  nothing 

stretched  his  conscience  to  commend  but  wretched  conceit,  and  ridiculous 

my  person,  I  am  bound  in  gratitude  affectation.     If  I  tJiought  you  had 

to  do  violence  to  my  reason  to  exUA  enough  of  the  gallant  man  in  you,  ta 

f>ur  verses.    When  I  left  the  town,  take  what  I  say  in  good  part,  1  would 
desired  vou  to  furnish  me  with  the  advise  you  to  engage  no  further  in 
news  of  tne  place,  and  the  first  thing  poetry:  be  ruled  by  a  woman  for  onoe, 
I  have  received  from  you  is  a  copy  of  and  mind  your  Colx  upon  Lyttleion. 
verses  on  my  beauty;  by  which  you  Rather  pettifog  than  flatter:  for  if 
dexterously  mfer.  that  the  most  extra-  you  are  resolved  to  be  a  dieat,  you 
ordinary  piece  ot  news  you  can  send  will  show  at  least  some  conscience,  in 
me,  is  to  tell  me  that  I  am  handsome,  resolving  rather  to  chouse  people  of 
By  which  ingenious  ioferenccL  you  had  their  money,  than  to  bubble  them  ol 
infallibly  brought  the  scandal  of  a  wit  their  understanding  Besides,  cousin^ 
upon  you,  if  your  verses  had  not  stood  you  have  not  a  gemus  which  will  maka 
up  in  your  justification.    But  tell  me  a  great  poet,  and  be  i)leased  to  con« 
truly,  cousin,  could  you  think  that  I  sioer  that  a  small  poet  is  a  scandaloua 
should  prove  so  easy  a  creature  as  to  wi^ht;  that  indifferent  verses  are  very 
believe  all  that  you  have  said  of  me?  bad  ones;  and  that  an  insipid  pane- 
How  could  you  find  in  your  heart  to  gyric  upon  another,  is  a  severe  libe! 
make  such  a  fool  of  me,  and  such  a  upon  yourself.     Besides,  there  will 
cheat  on  yourself,  to  intoxicate  me  start  up  a  satire  one  d^,  and  then 
with  flattery,  and  draw  me  in  to  truck  wo  be  to  cold  rhymers.    Old  England 
my  little  stock  of  wit  and  judgment  is  not  yet  so  barren,  but  there  will 
for  a  mere  imagination  of  beauty^  when  arise  some  senerous  spirit,  who,  be- 
the  real  thing  too  falls  so  infinitely  sides  a  stock  of  wit  and  good  sense, 
short  of  what  you  would  make  me  ex-  which  are  no  very  common  qualities, 
chanjge  for  the  very  fanpy  of  it  ?    For,  will  not  only  be  fmnished  with  a  souna 
cousin,  there  is  this  considerable  differ-  judgment,  which  is  an  extraordinaiy 
ence  between  the  merit  of  wit  and  talent,  but  with  a  true  taste  for  elo> 
beauty;  that  men  are  never  violently  quence  and  wit,  which  is  scarce  any- 
influenced  by  beauty,  unless  it  has  where  to  be  found;  and  which  comnre- 
weakened  their  reason;  and  never  feel  hends  not  only  a  just  discernment,  out 
half  the  force  of  wiLnnless  their  judg-  a  fine  penetration,  and  a  delicate  criti- 
ments  are  sound.    The  principal  time  cism.    Such  a  satirist  as  thi&  cousin, 
in  which  those  of  your  sex  admire  must  arise,  and  therefore  you  had  best 
beauty  in  ours,  is  between  seventeen  take  care,  by  a  judicious  silence,  that, 
and  thirty;  that  is,  f^r  they  are  past  whenever  he  appears,  he  may  be  sure 
their  innoeencc^  and  before  they  are  to  divert  you,  and  not  afflict  you.—' 
come  to  their  judgment    And  now,  I  am,  &c.' 

cousin,  have  not  you  been  commend-  

ing  a  pret^  qualij^  in  me;  to  admire  .  •.  ,    ^ 

wmch,  as  I  have  just  shown  you.  sup-  -^  DezerUr  s  Letter. 

poses  not  only  a  corrupted  will,  out  a       'Sib, — The  following  is  a  no  less 

raw  understanding^:  besides,  how  frail,  true  than  remarkable  instance  of  his 

how  transitory  is  it!    Nature  deprives  late  M^esty's  goodness  and  clemenpy 

us  of  it  at  thirty,  if  diseases  spare  it  extended  to  one  of  the  meanest  of  his 
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subjects,  vus.,  one  John  Hurst,  a  sol-  repent:  and  I  do  not  nor  I  cannot 

dier,  in  Colonel  Ghudleigh's  raiment,  justly,  blame  anyboay  but  myself, 

quartered  at  Exeter,  who  was  sen-  But  my  life  might  have  been  pro- 

tenced  to  be  shot  to  death  for  deser-  longed,  had  not  the  cruelty  of  Mr 

tion:  but,  a  few  days  before  the  in-    drove  me  to  this  eztremii^;  for 

tended  execution,  writing  a  letter  to  what  could  he  expect  but  an  untimely 

his  sweeUiearL  who  lived  with  a  cer-  end  of  one,  brought  up  to  no  calling 

tain  great  lora  in  London  (to  whose  or  trade,  and  yet  abandoned  to  the 

hands  the  letter  came  by  accident),  world,  and  forced  to  seek  his  bread? 

his  lordship  inunediately  sent  it  to  Mr  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  acquaint  him  of 

Pultney,  then  Secretary  at  War,  who  my  misfortune;  I  was  afraid  it  had 

caused  it  to  be  translated  into  French,  been  in  vain.    Perhaps,  when  I  am 

and  presented  it  to  his  Migesty,  who,  gone,  he  may  relent,  and  pity  me.    I 

considerinff  the  meanness  of  the  man,  wish  some  happy  cause  had  been  the 

and  the  aomirable  sl^le  of  his  letter,  tale  or  sulyect  of  my  pen;  but  the 

immediately orderedhispttrdon,  though  bravest  must  submit  when  fortune 

no  manner  of  intercession  had  been  frowns.    I  thank  Qoa  I  have  learned 

made  for  that  purpose.    The  letter  is  that  moral  philosophy  not  to  fear 

as  follows,  the  origmal  whereof  is  now  death;  and  1  believe  the  crime,  for 

in  the  War-office,  and  copies  are  do-  which  I  am  to  suffer,  will  be  no  bar 

sired  by  most  of  the  nobility.*  to  my  future  happiness,  if  I  can  but 

• "  Dbab  NANCY^-These  unhappy  ^t  "^If^  l^m^Ttl^  ^Z^"" 

All-          'li  •  r        »""*«PFJ  many  sms  and  tollies  of  my  youth, 

mounifd  hnes  will  mform  you  fiiat  ^^^  j  dounfeignedlyreprati  Be^ 

we  must  now  separate  for  ever,  and  foj^  i  end  this  fitol  tole,^  must  beg 

never  more  bdiold  each  other;  for,  this  my  last  requeet,  that  you  would 

smce  my  departaue  from  London,  ray  ^^^  me  with  a  line,  which  wiU  be 

poverty  and  small  debts  m^  me  fly  ^       j  comfort  to  me  in  the  midst  of 

wf^ST^  to  a  fatal  remedy:  I  was  my  affictions.    If  you  have  not  for- 

obbged,  for  safe^,  to  hst  for  a  soldier,  j  ^^  ^  4^^^  unhappy  loves,  let 

Md  not  being  used  to  the  harddhipa  feendsBp  plead  &  your  toSder  W)m 

thOTunpose,  in  a  short  time  I  deserted,  ^        behal£    I  beUeve  once  I  had 

and  was,  withm  three  days  after,  taken  ^^^  ^„^  {^^^4  there;  and  though 

prisoner,  and  brought  lack  to  the  i  y^^^  n^j  g^rried  myself  as  I  ought, 

awtle.    In  fifteen  ^ys  after  my  con-  n,y  sufferings  now  olaun  your  pitylnd 

flnement,  a  couit-maitol  was  caUed,  ^  ^»  ^         ^^^^  f^  ^ 

wh«re  I  was  condemned,  »M  am,  the  j^^^  jgwaid  you  with  eternal  bless- 

sixth  of  next  month,  to  suffer  d«ith,  j^gg^  ^y^jj  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^,^^  ^^ 

^th  another  poor  wretch,  as  miser-  1,^^^^  wisL    I  desire  no  mournful 

able  as  myself.    I  must  confess  niy  i,^^  f^        ^^41,^,  ^^        j^^ 

dooms  severe;  but  it  is  too  kte  to  t„nes  troubW  you;  but  all  night  let 

•  This  noto!.M>pmdedtotkeoTigimain  your  heart  breathe  a  fervent  prayer 

•AM^Coltoob<»i.ofOikm»lLetter8.wnt-  fo,  the  tmhappy  wretch,  wha  whilst 

tenbTthemos(BiimieiitFenoo8,oiivanoiu  u„  ^„.;„.  ^fi  u„  ^.ii.V  „^  ' 

Bntefteining  Snbjects,  and  on  many  impor-  '^  remains,  WlU  be,  reaUy  yOTrs, 

tant  ooeaeion.,  from  the  Bdgn  of  Henry  the  JOHN  UUBST. 


Bighth  (0  the  pnaent  time.'   LondoB:  1766i        ' "TavMDAT,  Maj  20, 1717.' 


INSECTS  AND  THEIR  HUNTERS. 

Thk  readers  of  the  'Tattler'  will  re-  other  'natural  rarities  and  curiosities,' 

member  that,  in  one  of  the  famous  at  his  death  bequeaths  the  aocumu- 

lucubratioDS  of  Isaac  Bickwsta£^  Esq.,  lated  treasures  to  his   family  and 

the  studv  of  the  insect  tribes  is  held  friends.    In  bis  lifetime  the  'whim- 

ui>  to  ridicule  in  the  person  of  a  oer-  sical  philosopher'  is  said  to  have  set  a 

tain  nrtuoio,  one  Nicholas  Oimcrack,  greater  value  on  a  collection  of  spiders 

who,  having  spent  a  large  fortune  in  tnan  he  would  on  a  flock  of  sheep, 

making  a  collection  of  insects  and  and  to  have  sold  his  coat  off  his  Iwdc 
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to  parcfaaae  a  tanntnla:  while  in  the  had  a  devoted  band  of  adherenta^  and 

details  of  the  will,  which  is  given  en-  wiliiin  the  last  three  or  four  jean 

tiie,  the  satire  is  carried  to  its  hei^  their  nmnber  has  oonsidaablj^   in- 

by  the  absurd  gravity  with  which  the  creased.     Indeed,  if  we  may  judge 

poor  enthusiast  is  represented  as  dis-  from  the  nmnber  of  new  boon  which 

tribating  his  trifles  in  tiie  immediate  has  recently  been  pablished  on  the 

prospect  of  death.  salgect,  the  stady  m  the  insect  tribes 

It  was  thus  that  the  wits  in  days  is  at  lensth  becoming  eztremelv  po- 
gone  by  made  menr  with  the  poor  {nikr.  Not  satisfied  with  the  nuali- 
mivanU  who  gave  their  attention  to  ties  afforded  by  the  ordinary  sdentifie 
tiie  insect  world;  and  though  many  joomalsforcommmiicatingihereBiiita 
and  marvelloos  changes  have  taken  of  their  investigations,  the  entcMnolo- 
place  since  the  time  when  the '  Tatler'  gists  have  for  some  time  oast  had  an 
and  the  'Guardiiui'  made  their  ap-  annua]  of  Uieirown;  and  last  sammer 
pearance  three  times  a-week,  damp  the  experiment  was  made  of  starting 
from  the  printing-office,  on  the  break-  a  small  weekly  newspaper,  devoted 
fast-tables  of  our  fonfathers,  there  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the 
has  been  but  little  change  in  the  po-  science.  The  experiment  appeals  00 
puhur  estimate  of  the  dignity  or  advan-  far  to  have  succeeded,  for  the  '  Eato- 
ta^  of  entomological  pursnita  The  mologists*  Weekly  Intelligencer*  still 
opmion  of  most  men  is  still  pretty  holds  on  its  way,  and  appeare  to  be 
much  what  Addison  gives  us  as  his  a  redly  useful  publication.  In  more 
jud^ent  on  the  subject,  that '  obser-  substantial  productionB,  too,  the  issuea 
vations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  alienate  from  Paternoster  Bow  have  been  on- 
us too  much  from  the  Knowledge  of  usually  numerous;  no  branch  of  na- 
the  world,  and  to  mi^e  us  serious  upon  tural  histoiy,  not  even  that  pertain- 
trifles;'  a  result,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ing  to  the  aquarium  and  its  pet  ane- 
which  '  exposes  phUosophy  to  the  ri-  mones,  has  called  forth  of  late  an 
dicule  of  the  witty,  and  the  contempt  equal  number  of  new  works.  And  one 
of  the  ignorant'  noteworthy  circumstance  in  connec- 

In  one  respect  the  entomologist  is  tion  with  these  recent  additions  to  the 

no  doubt  a  much  more  tolerated  eha-  literature  of  entomology  is,  that,  be- 

racter  now  than  formerly.    He  may  sides  ordinary  illustrated  books  for 

hoard  up  the  treasures  m  his  cork-  the  drawing-room  table,  elementary 

lined  cabinets  with  never  so  much  books  f  >r  beginners,  and  manuals  for 

care,  and  may  even  make  away  with  the  mere  insect  collector,  th^  include 

a  '  consideraole   estate  *  in  getting  some  two  or  three  works  of  a  uur  hi^er 

them  together,  and  yet  incur  no  risk  character,  which  make  it  evident  that 

of  being  exposed  to  public  ridicule  as  this  erewnile-despised  subject  is  about 

another  Nicholas  Oimcrack.   But  this  to  take  its  place  as  an  important 

immunity  is  ^nted  him  only  so  long  branch  of  philosophical  zoology.     If 

as  he  keeps  ms  predilections  to  him-  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  study 

self,  without  exposing  them  openly  to  of  the  insect  tribes  will  yet  be  found 

the  eye  of  the  world    Hie  maa  who  of  immense  service  in  clearing  up  the 

would  venture  abroad,  net  in  hand,  in  obscurity  which  still  hangs  over  many 

pursuit  of  his  favourites,  must  still  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 

expect  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  ma-  general  economy  of  ammal  life, 
jority  of  mankind  as  a  sort  of  lunatic       The  increased  attention  which  in- 

at  luge,  who  is  allowed  to  have  his  sects  are  now  receiving  is  in  part  at- 

own  way  only  because  his  whim  is  an  tributable  to  the  republication,  in  a 

innocent  one,  that  does  no  harm  to  cheap  and  compact  form,  of  the  famous 

his  neighbours.  '  Introduction    to   Entomolo^.*   by 

It  is  given  to  but  few  amount  us  Eirby  and  Spence,  a  book  which,  for 
to  bear  with  equanimity  the  pity  or  now  nearly  half-a-century,  has  been  a 
contempt  of  our  fellow-creatures;  and  standud  authoritv  on  the  subject  It 
it  is  not  surprisins  that  many  persons  is  almost  impossible  to  read  this  en- 
have  been  deterr^  from  the  study  of  gaging  volume  without  becoming  ena- 
entomology  bv  a  fear  of  incurring  the  moured  of  the  study  of  the  little  crea- 
penalty  attached  to  it  But,  in  spite  tures  whose  habits  and  instincts  it  de- 
of  this  drawback,  the  science  has  long  tails;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
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nev  edition  is  now  being  sown  broad-  portnnity  of  obeemng  and  atudyisg 
cast  over  the  land,  may  reasonably  be  the  habits  and  history  of  some  mem- 
expected  to  produce  before  long  an  bers  of  the  insect  tribe&  Much  may 
abundant  crop  of  incipient  entomolo-  be  done  without  stepping  beyond  one  s 
gist&  But  it  isnotyoungneople  merely  own  threshold;  ana  the  poBsession  of 
who  are  taken  captiye  oy  the  book,  a  garden,  eyen  though  it  De  no  bigger 
We  haye  lately  met  with  two  instances  than  the  extraordinary  six-feet-square 
in  which  it  has  exerted  a  similar  in-  enclosures  so  designated,  which  one 
fluence  oyer  persons  in  adyanced  life,  scmietimes  sees  attached  to  suburban 
and  deyoted  to  pursuits  which  might  Cockney  cottages,  opens  up  to  inyesti- 
be  supjposed  little  calculated  to  leaye  gation  more  wonders  than  most  men 
room  for  any  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  would  be  able  to  explore  in  half  a  life- 
insects.  In  one  case  a  learned  friend  tima  Nor  is  it  merely  in  yerifyii^ 
of  ours^  who  has  just  been  exploring,  the  obsenrations  of  otners  that  the 
and  with  good  results,  among  the  beginner  in  the  study  may  employ 
fusty  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  British  Mu-  himself.  There  is  no  branch  of  na- 
seum,  was  so  delighted  with  the  book,  tural  history  in  which  there  is  more 
on  dipping  into  a  copy  which  acci-  room  still  Im  for  original  research,  or 
dentally  ML  in  his  way,  that  he  in  which  such  research  is  more  likely 
straight wajr  purchased  one  for  him-  to  conduce  to  the  general  adyanoement 
self,  read  it  with  ayidity,  and  has  ofthescience.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
since  become  a  most  industrious  col-  field  ofentomologyin  Britain  is  already 
lector.  The  other  instance  was  that  fuUy  explored;  but  no  idea  could  Iw 
of  one  of  our  most  popular  metropoH-  more  erroneous.  Not  only  are  new 
tan  clergymen,  who.  haying  had  occa-  facts  in  the  economy  of  insects  already 
sion  to  refer  to  the  book  for  the  elud-  known  continually  being  diBooyerMi, 
dation  of  some  passage  of  Scripture  but  eyery  year  is  adding  to  our  list  of 
relating  to  insects,  was  so  deeply  in-  natiye  species  a  considerable  number 
terested  in  what  he  read,  that  he  pub-  of  insects  not  preyiously  Imown  as 
licly  recommended  the  work  from  the  British.  Mr  Douglas,  one  of  the  secre- 
F^ulpit,  with  a  warmth  of  ,commenda-  taries  to  the  Entomological  Society, 
tion  which  somewhat  surprised  his  siyes  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  out  of 
hearers.  The  truth  is,  tha^  to  a  per-  fifty  persons  who  should  this  year  bo- 
son who  has  neyer  before  giyen  any  gin  to  collect  insects,  the  chances  are 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  readu^  that  one-half  of  the  numb^  would 
of  ELirbv  and  Spence  for  the  first  time  each  discoyer  either  a  new  British 
opens  the  eyes  to  a  new  world  of  in*  species^  or  a  new  fact  in  insect  eco- 
terest  and  beauty,  which  appears  to  nomy.  Let  the  young  entomologist 
be  only  the  more  wonderful,  Irom  the  take  courage,  therefore,  and  set  out 
circumstance  that  it  had  been  so  long  with  the  fim  conyiction,  that  with  due 
unheeded.  diligence  and  application  he  may  still 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  win  for  himself  a  nidie  in  the  temple 
the  great  attractions  of  entomology  of  fame. 

lies  in  the  fact^  that  it  thus  inyests  But^  before  proceeding  further,  it 
with  an  attribute  of  wonder  the  most  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  our  read- 
common  and  familiar  objects.  The  ers,  that  all  are  not  insects  which  are 
little  creatures  that  haye  crossed  our  insects  called.  The  entomologist  takes 
path  a  hundred  time&  and  which  we  no  heed  of  a  number  of  little  creatures 
naye  before  regardea  merely  as  so  which  popular  phraseology  eyerywhere 
many  sources  of  ii\jury  or  annoyance,  assigns  to  his  care.  The  more  precise 
all  at  once  become  transformed  into  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  the 
ol^ects  of  great  interest^  astonishinjg  present  daycutsofi  large  sections  of  the 
us  by  the  yariety  and  beauty  of  their  animal  world,  which  natui^dists  them- 
structure,  and^  at  the  same  time,  ex-  selyes^  the  fljeat  Ldnnsus  inchided, 
citing  our  admiration  by  the  wonderful  formerly  ranked  witii  the  insect  tribes, 
instincts  with  which  they  are  endowed.  The  *  model '  insect  is  an  animal  which. 
It  is  a  great  adyantage,  moreoyer,  in  in  its  matnreform,hasa  body  separated 
the  stu^  of  this  science,  that  the  ob-  into  three  distinct  regions,  six  less, 
jects  of  myestigation  are  eyezywhere  two  antennte  or  feeders,  and  one  or  eSae 
accessible.    No  one  need  lack  the  op-  two  pairs  of  wings.    Let  tiie  reader 
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make  prisoner  for  a  time  of  the  first  the  extraordinary  changes  which  these 
fly  that  settles  on  his  nose,  and  he  will  creatures  undergo  gives  rise.    The  in- 
see  that  the  gentleman  corresponds  to  terest  of  entomology  as  a  study  con- 
the  description  we  have  given.    The  sists  to  a  ^preat  extent  in  noting  the 
common  wasp,  a  cockchafer,   or  a  endless  variety  of  procedure  amongst 
butterfly,  would  answer  the  purpose  insects  while  preparing  for,  or  actu- 
equidly  well,  and  would  also  show  now  ally  undei^going,  these  transformations, 
wide  the  range  of  variation  may  be  The  history  of  eveiy  individual  insect, 
while  still  adhering  to  the  general  from  the  moment  when  the  little 
typical  form.    It  is  onlv  in  their  ma-  caterpillar  or  srub  makes  its  escape 
ture  or  perfect  state,  however,  that  from  the  eg^,  through  each  subsequent 
insects  radiibit  these  distinctive  cha-  incident  ana  stage  m  its  career,  till  it 
racteristics,  and  before  that  mature  finally  comes  forth  from  the  pupa^  a 
form  is  reached,  they  have,  for  the  winged  denizen  of  air,  is  replete  with 
most  part,  to  undergo  a  more  or  less  interest  to  the  curious  observer,  and 
coinplete  series  of  transformations.  could  hardly  fail  to  impress  a  devout 
Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  na-  mind  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
tural  history  excites  the  wonder  of  the  by  Bonnet:—'  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
observer  more  powerfully  than  these  am  at  a  n)ectacle  where  the  Supreme 
transformations  or  metamorphoses  of  Artist  is  hid  behind  the  curtain, 
the  insect  tribes.     '  K'   say  Kirby  Much  misapprehension  prevails  as 
and  Spence  in  one  of  tneir  most  fre-  to  the  precise  character  of  these  in- 
quently  quoted  paflsages.  'a naturalist  sect  transformationa    And  strangely 
were  to  announce  to  tne  world  the  enough,  an  error  which  was  not  alto- 
discovery  of  an  animal  which  for  the  gether  unnatural,  when  the  general 
first  five  years  of  its  life  existed  in  subject  of  the  embryonic  development 
the  form  of  a  serpent;  which  then  of  animals  was  less  perfectly  under- 
penetrating into  the  earth,  and  weav-  stood  than  it  is  at  present,  is  still 
ing  a  shroud  of  pure  silk  of  the  finest  propagated  by  some  of  the  leaders  in 
texture,  contracted  itself  within  this  entomological  science.    The  error  to 
covering  into  a  body  without  ex-  which  we  refer  is  thus  stated  by  Kirby 
temal  mouth  or  limbs,  and  resem-  and  Spcoice: — *Acaterpillar  isnot,  in 
bling,  more  than  anything  else,  an  fact,  a  simple  but  a  compound  animal, 
fj^yptian  mummy;  and  which,  lastly,  containing  within  it  the  ^rm  of  the 
after  remaining  in  this  state  without  future  butterfly,  enclosed  m  what  will 
food  and  without  motion  for  three  be  the  case  of  the  pupa,  which  is  itself 
yean  longer,  should  at  the  end  of  included  in  three  or  four  more  skins, 
that  period  burst  its  silken  cerements,  one  over  the  other,  that  will  sucoee- 
struggle  through  its  earthly  covering,  sively  cover  the  larva.'    According  to 
and  start  into  day  a  winged  bird, —  this  notion,  which  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
what,  think  you,  would  be  the  sensa-  indorsed  by  Mr  Douglas  in  his  recent 
tion  excited  by  this  strange  piece  of  attractive  uttle  book,  'The  World  of 
intelligence  ? '    What  indeed!    And  Insects,'  and  is  supported  by  several 
yet  the  supposed  case  differs  but  in  great  names  amongst  the  naturalists 
matters  of  detail  from  the  actuid  his-  of  former  days,  the  metamorphosis  of 
toryof  byfarthelai^rproportionofthe  an  insect  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
members of  the  insect  world.    In  some  peated  casting  off  of  its  extconal  skin, 
of  the  tribes  the  metamorphosis  is  the  perfect  insect  existing  all  the 
only  partial,  and  the  insects  which  be-  while,  in  its  proper  form,  beneath  and 
long  to  them  exhibit  pretty  much  the  wil^  its  different  external  wrappers, 
same  appearance,  and  lead  an  almost  But  surely,  as  Professor  Rymer  Jones 
identical  mode  of  life  throughout  remarks,  it  can  be  no  more  necessary 
the  entire  period  of  their  existence,  to  suppose  the  pre -existence  of  so 
Amongst  other  tribes,  the  moths  and  manv  skins,  in  order  to  explain  the 
butterflies  especially,  the  reverse  of  moults  of  a  caterpillar,  and  its  subse- 
this  obtains,  and  no  degree  of  fami-  qu^t  dianees  to  a  cnrysalis  and  a 
liarity  with  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  butterfly,  than  to  imagme  that  we 
destroy  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  ourselves  have  several  skins  one  be- 
person  the  feeling  of  wonder,  and  al-  neath  the  other,  because,  when  the 
most  awe,  to  which  the  observation  of  cuticle  is  removed  by  the  ^plication 
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of  a  bligter,  a  new  layer  of  epidennis  third  brood  of  precisely  the  same  de- 
is  again  and  again  renewed.  The  scription,  and  this  process  goes  on 
error  arises  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  throughout  the  summer  without  the 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  insect  is  appearance  of  a  single  male  insect 
something  singular  and  excepticMial  in  In  the  autumn,  however,  insects  of 
the  animal  world,  combined  witi^  a  both  sexes  are  a^n  produced,  and 
misconception  as  to  the  true  nature  the  females  deposit  eggs  to  continue 
of  the  epidermic  investment  The  the  species  in  the  same  manner 
proper  explanation  of  the  phenomena  through  the  next  summer, 
appears  to  be  this,  that  the  successive  This  extraordinary  mode  of  repro- 
cnanges  which  t^e  insect  undergoes  duction  has  naturally  excited  great  at* 
are,  in  principle,  the  same  as  olSain  tention,  and  several  theories  have 
amongst  most  ouier  creatures  in  their  been  advanced  to  account  for  it 
early  embryonic  stages;  and  that  the  Basiumur  endeavoured  to  elude  the 
repeated  moults  and  changes  of  form  difficulty  altogether  by  asserting  that 
are  due  to  the  living  skin  or  cutis  be-  aphides  were  androgynous;  Leon  Du- 
neath  the  external  epidermis  gradu-  four  referred  the  phenomena  to  spon- 
ally  developing  itself,  and  expuiding  taneous  or  equivocal  generation;  and 
into  variously  shaped  oi^pns,  in  ac-  Steenstrup,  who  gives  the  reproduo- 
cordance,  in  every  case,  with  the  law  tive  virgins  the  curious  name  of  am- 
of  being,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  each  meny  or  wet  nurses,  treats  the  matter 
individual  species.  The  popular  no-  as  an  instance  in  support  of  his  doo- 
tion  is,  no  doubt,  by  far  the  most  at-  trineof  the 'alternation  of  generations.' 
tractive  of  the  two:  but,  unfortunately,  The  latest  authority  on  the  subject  is 
nature  and  truth  ao  not  always  so  uare  Dr  W.  T.  Burnett,  who  discusses  the 
with  our  ingenious  fancies,  whicn  in-  question,  and  dves  the  result  of  his 
jure  quite  as  often  as  they  advance  own  personal  observations,  in  an  im- 
the  cause  of  science.  portamt  paper,  first  published  in '  Silli- 
Let  us  pass,  however,  from  this  man*s  American  Journal '  for  Janu- 
somewhat  dir  and  abstruse  topic  to  aiy,  1864:  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  history  of  an  insect  familiar  to  all  this  gentleman  comes  is,  that  a  mo- 
our  readers,  and  which  has  long  oo-  dification  of  the  view  put  forth  by 
cupied  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Steenstrup  is  probably  the  correct 
The  aphides,  or  plant  Uce,  the  'green  one.  It  is  quite  clean  however,  that 
fly*  of  the  gardener,  have  as  wonder^  much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the 
ful  a  history  as  any  members  of  the  matter  can  oe  regarded  as  settled,  and 
insect  tribes,  and  ¥rith  a  small  ex-  any  enterprising  entomologist  may, 
penditure  of  trouble  our  readers  may  if  he  will,  turn  to  good  account 
trace  the  entire  wonderful  history  for  the  Uttle  vermin  whidi  batten  on 
themselves.  It  appears  that  in  au-  Ms  geraniums  and  calceolarias,  by 
tumn  the  swarms  of  aphides  which  still  fieurther  following  up  the  sub- 
infest  our  plants  are  composed  of  both  ject 

male  and  female  insects,  which,  after  Closely  connected,  if  not  in  some 
pairing,  and  the  d^)06ition  of  the  eggs  respects  identical,  with  this  anoma- 
oy  the  females  for  a  fresh  brood,  lous  mode  of  reproduction  among  the 
speedily  die.  In  the  following  spring,  aphides,  is  the  phenomenon  which  has 
as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  been  designated^r^A^iiogvnmt,  or  re- 
the  eggs,  which  survive  iQl  the  rigours  production  1^  virgins,  wmch  are  indis- 
of  winter,  are  hatched,  and  the  young  putably  true  females.  Professor  Sie- 
lice,  beginning  immediatelv  to  pump  cx)ld  of  Berlin  has  greatly  added  to 
up  sap  from  the  tender  leaves  and  our  knowled^  of  the  insect  wonders 
snoot^  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  of  this  kind  d^  his  essav  'On  a  True 
soon  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state,  Parthenogenesis  in  Moths  and  Bees,* 
it  is  found  that  the  wnole  brood,  with-  a  work  which  has  recently  been  given 
out  a  single  exception,  consist  of  to  the  Enffliedi  public  in  a  translation 
females,  or,  let  us  say,  of  individuals  by  Mr  Ddlas,  one  of  our  ablest  en- 
capable  of  reproducing  their  kind.  In  tomologists.  In  this  essay  Professor 
a  short  time  these  animals  produce  a  Siebold  announces  the  discovery  of 
second  brood  of  females  like  them-  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a  queen  bee, 
selves,  which  again  give  birth  to  a  which  has  never  had  her  nuptial  flight 
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large  circle,  we  recommend  him  to  ter  of  hoiue-biiildiiifl^  In  the  pleaaiknt 
procure  at  once  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  pages  of  Kirby  and^penee  they  stand 
bees  of  Great  Britam,'  by  Mr  Frede-  anangBd  as  dothier-bees,  caipenter- 
rick  Smith  of  the  ^tish  Museum—a  bees,  mason-bees,  upholsterer-bees, 
book  which,  thou^  published  in  the  and  leaf-<mttinff-bees;  to  whidi  ample 
official  blu^  and  m  fact^  no  less  than  list  of  bee-tradesmen,  Mr  Bennie,  in 
in  name,  a  catalogue,  is  yet  so  full  of  his  'Insect  Architecture**  verypro- 
interesting  facts,  the  fniits  of  some  perly  adds  the  mining-bees.  These 
twenty  years  of  loving  study  and  ob-  desi^pmtions  are  of  course  somewhat 
servatioiL  that  it  seems  to  haye  a  fanciful,  though  there  is  sufficient 
perpetual  hum  of  bees  about  it,  and  foundation  in  fact  to  allow  of  their 
sends  the  mind  off  perforce  to  the  use;  and  there  is  this  further  reeem- 
wido^readinff  heaths  and  commons,  blance  between  the  human  and  the 
all  aglow  with  the  *  bonny  blooming  bee  worker^  that  when  one  trade;, 
heather.'  from  local  drcumstanoes^  fiuls^  or  can- 
Next  to  the  hon^-bee,  the  best-  not  be  followed^  the  industnous  in- 
known  members  of  the  tribe  are  sect  can  as  easily  as  the  industrious 
doubtless  the  humble-bees.  These  man  turn  his  hand  to  another— the 
insects,  which  are  amongst  the  first  carpenter  become  mason,  or  the  ma- 
te be  seen  in  early  spring,  receive  a  son  miner.  In  the  situations  ehosen 
variety  of  popular  names.  In  Hamp-  for  the  construction  of  the  nest,  and 
shire  thev  are  'dumbledors,'  in  other  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  is 
districts  bumble-bees*  and  'hummel-  formed,  there  is  an  almost  endless  di- 
bees;*  while  in  Scotland  the  brown  vendty.  The  mining-bees  form  their 
species  are  known  as  the  'foggie-bee,'  excavations  veiy  commonlv  in  the 
no  idea  apparently  existinp;  that  there  sunny  sides  of  cliflb  and  sandbanks  or 
is  more  than  one  species  ofthat  colour,  in  hard  and  beaten  pathways— this  lat- 
The  humble-bees  are  all  social  insects,  ter  fact  bavins  been  noticea  so  long  ago 
and  live  in  communities,  consisting,  as  as  the  days  of  Homer.  The  carpenter- 
in  the  case  of  the  honey-bee,  of  males,  bees  tunnel  out  old  posts  and  railings, 
females,  and  workers,  the  number  of  or  ^e  decaying  trunks  of  trees,  llie 
individuals  in  each  nest  being  small,  masons  build  their  nests  within  the 
however,  in  comparison  with  the  teem-  boles  of  trees  and  the  cracks  of  walls, 
ing  population  of  the  hive,  and  never  and  sometimes  in  such  curious  places 
exceeding  two  or  three  hundred.  The  as  the  empty  shells  of  snails,  that  lie 
nests  of  these  insects  are  for  the  most  half-buried  m  hedge-banks.  Some  of 
part  constructed  on  the  surface  of  the  the  smaller  species  tunnel  out  the 
ground,  in  meadows,  ijastures,  and  oith  of  bramble-stems;  while  others 
open  woods,  the  material  employed  nnd  a  convenient  abode  in  the  hoUow 
bein^  moss,  when  the  builders  can  tubes  of  straw  thatcL  No  place  that 
get  it»  and  when  not,  any  convenient  can  in  any  way  be  made  available 
matenal  that  comes  to  hand.  Mr  comes  amiss:  and  he  who  'loves  to 
Smith  mentionsacaseinwhichaknow-  hear  the  wUd-bees'  hum,'  and  follows 
ing  'fome-bee,'  bein^  hard  driven  for  them  in  their  various  haunts,  to  study 
materiS^  for  her  domicile,  repaired  to  the  details  of  their  histoiy,  will  often 
a  stable,  and  gathering  up  little  bun-  be  struck  with  their  strange  and  won- 
dles  of  the  short  hair  which  had  been  deiful  devices  in  obviating  difficulties, 
curried  from  the  horses,  set  about  and  accommodating  themselves  to  cir- 
composing  her  nest  entirely  of  horse-  cumstances. 

hair.     In  the  case  of  some  of  the  In  the  course  of  the  pist  summer, 

humble-bees,  the  nests  are  built  un-  we  discovered  a  most  smgular  habit 

der  ground ;  and  this  difference  in  in  one  of  the  carpenter-bees^  which, 

habit  is  marked,  it  seems^  bv  a  great  it  appears,  has  never  before  been  ob- 

difference  in  the  spirit  or  the  archi-  •  Another  of  our  old  friends,  hw  the  way, 

tects.  for  while    the    above-ground  which  has  lately  been  called  fbrtb  in  a  new 

builaers  exhibit  very  little  courage  or  ?"■■  hy  the  growing  demand  fcr  books  on 

pugnacity,  the  dwellers  below  defend  ^^^  j^Ai'^'A^SIx^'i^ 

their  neste  with  much  resolution.  increased  price,  as  th<^,  Uke  a  b^le  i 

The  sohtory  bees  exhibit  great  di-  port,  the  boak  was  aU  the  better  fat  beins 

versity  of  taste  in  respect  to  the  mat-  old. 
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BBired.  The  bee  in  question  is  a  little  attitude  of  repose  in  the  same  man- 
fellow,  with  a  thin,  elongated  body,  ner,  first  ali^ting  on  a  twig  of  the 
and  reijoices  in  the  name  ofChilostoma  bush,  then  getting  on  the  chosen  thorn. 
^fioriaomTtej  which,  however  frightful  it  with  their  heads  towards  the  point,  and 
maylookinentomologicalLatiniisboth  when  at  the  very  extremity,  turning 
pret^  and  appropriate  when  rendered  themselves  rounoL  seizins  the  point 
into  English  asthe^lip-mouthedflower-  with  their  mandibles,  ana  stretching 
aleeperJ  The  first  part  of  this  name  out  their  bodies  strai^t  and  stifil  It 
spet^  for  itself,  and  the  second  is  was  ^tting  late,  ana,  suspecting  the 
tnus  explained: — Our  little  bee  is  of  a  insects  were  settling  themselves  for  the 
convivial  turn,  and  is  given  to  staying  nieht,  we  visited  them  again  early  the 
out  of  nights.  At  times,  therefore,  of  fculowing  morning,  when,  to  our  asto- 
a  summer  eyening,  inste^ad  of  return-  nishment,  the  thorns  were  still  brist- 
ing  home  to  the  old  post  or  rail  in  ling  with  bees,  that  had  apparently 
whieh  its  nest  is  tunnelled  out,  it  be-  remained  motionless  throughout  the 
takes  itself,  with  some  half-dozen  night,  still  holding  on  by  their  jaws 
boon  compeuiions,  to  a  capacious  dan-  alone !  We  wrenched  off  a  twig  with 
deUon,  and  there  makes  a  night  of  a  dozen  of  the  bees  attached  to  it^ 
it.  The  darkness  comiiig  oil  the  and  yet  not  one  of  them  relaxed  its 
flower,  of  course,  shuts  up;  and.  then  hold:  we  held  it  up,  swung  it  as  we 
the  boocy  company,  huddled  up  toge-  went  along,  and  still  they  held  on,  and 
ther,  have  to  pass  the  night  as  best  kept  their  bodies  out  as  rigid  as  be- 
they  can.     In  early  morning,  when  fore! 

the  flowers  are  first  openipg  to  the  The  weather,  we  should  observe, 

sunshine,  you  may  often  li^t  upon  was  cold  and  windv;  and  thiiJdng 

these  little  knots  of  topers,  in  tbat  that  possibly  the  oetermined   inao- 

stupid,  half-awake  condition  which  tivity  of  the  insects  was  thus  to  be 

plainly  warns  you  they  have  had  a  accoimted  for,  we  took  a  twig,  with 

jovial  night  llie  thing  is  of  constant  some  of  them  attached  to  it,  into  a 

occurrence,  and  hence  the  name  the  warm  room,  when  they  almost  imme- 

little  tipplers  bear.  diatelv  relaxed  their  hold,  and  began 

Now  tor  our  discovery,  which  re-  to  walk  about  But)  on  removing  the 
lates,  indeed,  to  another  and  still  twig  quickly  to  an  empty  fireplaoe, 
stranger  manner  in  which  this  little  where  the  insects  were  exposed  to  a 
bee  sometimes  passes  the  midnight  constant  current  of  cold  air,  they  im- 
hours.  In  searching  along  a  hec^  mediatelv  attached  Uiemselves  as  be- 
row  one  afternoon,  we  came  upon  a  fore,  and  remained  without  moving 
spot  where  we  observed  a  number  of  for  upwards  of  thirty  hours ! 
small  bees  flying  about  a  dead  bush  No  order  of  insects  perhaps  exhibits 
of  hawthorn,  wmch  had  been  thrust  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  of  corr&- 
into  the  hedge  to  stop  a  m>,  and  si)onding  habits  than  the  Co/eop^a,  or 
some  old  posts  close  by,  which  were  beetle  tribe— not  including,  however, 
thickly  perforated  with  their  holes,  the  so-called  black-beetle,  that  pest 
Looking  closely  at  the  dead  and  leaf-  of  most  London  houses,  and  of  many 
less  bush,  we  were  surprised  at  seeing  country  ones  to  boot— which  in  reality 
a  considerable  number  of  the  bees  im-  is  not  a  beetle  at  all,  but  a  near  con- 
paled,  apparently,  on  the  points  of  nection  of  the  cricket  and  the  grass- 
the  thorns;  but  a  nearer  inspection  hopper.  In  exchange  for  the  *black- 
showed  us  that  the  little  fellows  were  beetle,'  the  coleopterist  claims  the 
not  impaled,  but  voluntarily  holding  glow-worm,  whicn  is  his  of  right, 
on  to  the  thorn-points  with  their  man-  with  a  good  many  of  the  *fire-flier  of 
diblesj  their  bodies  being  held  out  tropic  &nds.  It  is  now  pretty  well 
straight  and  rigid,  and  their  legs  known  that  it  is  the  female  glow-worm 
folded  placidly  beneath.  Our  pre-  idone  that  lights  up  the  little  lamp  to 
sence  in  no  way  intenupted  them,  be  seen  in  our  hedgerows  in  summer, 
and  continual  fresh  arrivals  at  the  although  the  poets  have  very  oom- 
bush  came  and  settled  within  a  few  monly  assignea  the  function  to  the 
inches  of  us.  It  was  a  curious  spec-  male.  Thus  Shakspere  has— 
tacle,  and  we  watched  it  intently.  '  The  riow-wonn  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
The  little  fellows  all   assumed  their  And  Vn>  to  pale  Auineffectaal  fire.' 

Vol.  XXV.  2  b 
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And  Rogers,  again,  in  his  verses  on  the  investigationB  of  the  continental  ento- 

fire-flies  of  the  Tusculan  groves,  in  mologiite  have  elicited  the  fact,  that 

his  poem  *Italy,'  gives  us  him'  and  nearly  fifty  species  of  beeUes  nasa 

*his  throughout  in  his  references  to  either  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  tneir 

our  own  glow-worm.    Both  Montgo-  lives  in  the  nests  of  various  ants; 

mery  and  Moore,  however,  give  tne  and  according  to  Mr  Janson,  who 

ladv  beetle  the  credit  that  is  her  due,  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  'Entomo- 

and  doubtless  assign  the  feue  reason  logist  Annual*  for  the  present  year,  no 

for  the  display,  when,  as  the  former  less  than  twenty-two  spedes  of  these 

sayS)  she  lights  her  lamp  beetles  have  already  beat  discovered 

'To  oftptiTate  her  &vmirite  fly  ^  Britain.    It  is  extremely  curious  to 

Andtompt  the  roTer  through  the  dark.'  observe  the  anxielr  which  the  ants 

manifest  for  the  safety  of  the  beetLes, 
The  two  sexes  of  this  insect  differ  when  a  nest  containing  anv  of  them  is 
greatly  from  each  other  in  appearance;  disturbed.    Inunediatdy  tne  stone  or 
the  female— ^A«  glow-worm— being  a  other  covering  of  the  nest  is  removed, 
wingless,  elongate,  soft-bodied  crea-  the  ants  seise  the  beetles  in  their 
ture,  possessed,  however,  of  six  legs;  mouths  and  run  off  with  them  to  the 
and  in  other  respects  very  unlike  a  interior  chambers  of  the  nest  in  great 
*  worm;'  while   the  male  is  a  true  alarm;  and  if,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
beetle,  endowed  with  mum  and  win^-  moment,  one  of  the  beetles  should 
cases  of  ample  size,  but  able  to  emit  chance  to  escape  beyond  the  bonnd- 
onlv  a  very  faint  light  in  comparison  aries  of  the  nest,  some  of  the  ante, 
with  that  of  his  more  brilliant  mate,  directly  it  is  seen,  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
We  have  two  of  these  insects  which  the  runaway,  and  bring  him  rack,  ikm- 
flew  to  us  one  summer  night  while  sit-  are  they  at  all  disposed  to  part  with 
ting  with  a  lamp  at  an  open  window,  their  burden  to  the  collector.    Mr  F. 
the  little  rovers  naving  doubtless  been  Smith  mentions  an  instance  in  whidi 
attracted  by  the  light,  mistaking  it  he  detected  twelve  or  fourteen  ants 
possibly  for  an  unusual  display  on  the  belonging  to  a  single  nest  which  he 
part  of  some  fair  lady.  had  opened,  each  carrying  off  to  a 
It  is  apity  to  say  anything  ungracious  place  of  safety  one  of  these  little  cap- 
about  a  little  creature  so  wrapped  up  tives.    It  appears  that  the  beetles  are 
in  poetical  associations  and  pleasant  for  the  most  part  kept  quite  secluded 
memories  as  the  dow-worm,  and  yet  from  the  outside  world,  and  are  wholly 
the  truth  must  be  told.    It  feeds,  dependent  for  support  on  the  ants^ 
then,  good  reader— not  on  violets  ana  who  are  said  to  feed  them  with  juices 
primroses,  not  even  on  the  common  extracted  firom  flowers.    Thesubieci 
ffreenery  of  the  hedgerows—  but  on  is  by  no  means  fullv  investigated  as 
nesh — ^the  flesh  of  snails;  and  eats  it  yet,  and  it  would,  tnerefore,  be  pre- 
most  voraciouslv !    Well  may  we  say  mature  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion 
with  Mr  Douglas:    Let  us  draw  a  upon  it;  but,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
veil  over  the  scene,  and,  as  with  some  known,  the  ants  retain  these  Beetles, 
examples  of  human  genius,  be  content  as  thev  attend  the  aphides^  ecMy  for 
with  the  ultimate  lustre,  without  in-  the  sake  of  the  secretion  tney  obtain 
quiring  into  the  minutiffi  of  its  origin  from  them. 

and  support.  These  ants'-nest-beetles  being  but 
The  attention  of  coleopteristo  has  sparinf^ly  represented  in  most  m  our 
been  a  good  deal  directed  of  late  years  collections  at  present,  the  poor  ante 
to  a  tribe  of  small  beetles,  which  are  have  their  establishmento  sadlv  turn- 
found  in  the  nests  of  various  species  bled  about  in  the  eageine8sofcouect<Mr8 
of  ants,  by  whom  they  are  watched  to  secure  ispedmens.    Hie  ardour  of 
over  and  provided  for  with  the  great-  the  search  is  considerably  enhanced, 
est  solicitude.    The  loves  of  the  ante  too,  by  the  fact  that  some  of  tiie 
and  the  aphides  have  long  been  cele-  species  already  totmd  here  are  ex- 
brate<L  and  the  connection  between  tremely  rare,  while  it  is  quite  possible 
these  Deetles  and  the  ants,  in  whose  that  some  (k  the  continental  species 
neste  they  are  retained,  appears  to  not  yet  known  as  British  may^  turn 
be  of  a  very  similar  character,  and  up  in  a  lucky  moment    Bat,  if  the 
scarcely  a  with  less  remarkable.    The  prizes  are  greats  the  expenditure  of 
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time  and  trouble  to  secfore  them  is  The  great  body  of  the  oollecton  of 
not  BmalL  Mr  Janson  shall  instruct  insects  in  this  country  mve  their  at- 
UB.  In  order  to  ^  to  work  success-  tention  more  or  less  exduslYely  to  the 
fully,  the  first  busm'ess  is  *  to  oonvey  a  single  order  Lepidoptera.  The  butter- 
supply  of  huge  rough  stones— smooth  flies  and  moths  are  so  much  moregaily- 
ones  will  not  do,  or^  failing  these,  coloured  than  most  other  insects,  and 
bricks— to  the  wood  which  is  to  be  the  make  such  an  attraotiye  display  in  the 
sceneof  action;*  that  done,  place  three  drawers  of  a  cabinet,  that  it  is  no 
or  four  of  tiie  stones  around  the  slop-  wonder  they  hold  the  first  place  in 
ing  sides  of  every  ant's  nest  you  see,  popular  favour,  in  the  literature  of 
and  your  traps  are  laid.  Now  visit  entomology,  too,  these  insects  hold  the 
the  nests  as  often  as  possible — distance  first  rank;  uie  splendid  works  that  are 
of  course  not  to  be  thought  of— tie  devoted  to  their  illustration  more  thaa 
your  trouser-legs  and  ooat- sleeves  eclipsing  all  that  are  published  on  aU 
ti^tly  about  your  ankles  and  wrists,  the  other  orders  put  together.  The 
and  turn  up  the  stones.  If  theolnect  grandest  book  of  this  sort  yet  pub- 
of  your  search  is  to  be  had,  he  will  be  Iished  is  Dr  Herrich-Schafii^s  great 
found  on  Ihe  imder  surface  of  the  stone  work  on  the  '  Lepidoptera  of  Europe,' 
or  breath  it  If  not  successful  with  completed  only  last  year,  and  now  to  be 
one  stone,  or  one  nest,  try  another,  had  m  sis  quiurto  volumes  for  the  sum 
and  another,  and  still  another.  In  the  of  thirty  pounds !  No  less  remarkable 
search  after  rarities,  patience  is  in-  in  its  way,  however,  is  Mr  Stainton's 
disi)ensable;  for  list^:  *  I  can  assure  '  Natural  History  of  the  Tineina;'  a 
him,  the  simple  plan  I  have  described  work  which,  though  elucidating  only 
is  the  one  I  nave  invariably  pursued,  one  section  of  small  moths— those, 
vainly  dav  after  day  for  seven  years,  namelv,  aUied  to  the  clothes -moth, 
it  is  true,  out  at  length  successfully !  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  much 
If  any  reader  shoiud  fancy  he  could  smaller  even  than  that  little  depreda- 
improve  upon  this '  patient*  system  by  tor — ^is  yet  published  in  four  different 
opening  up  the  ants  nests,  and  piving  languagesr-^En^h,  Qerman,  French, 
narromy  mto  their  recesses,  let  nim  and  lAtin— printed  in  parallel  co- 
beware.  In  the  first  place,  the  anta  himns,  and  in  illustratea  octavo  vo- 
themselves  would  resent  this  procedure  lumes,  of  which  there  will  probably 
in  a  fashion  not  comfortable  to  the  col-  be  upwards  of  twenty  before  tne  series 
lector;  and.  in  the  second  place,  so  great  is  complete ! 

would  be  the  ire  of  the  whole  brother-  The  little  moths  which  are  thus 
hood  of  beetle-catchers,  that  our  inno-  being  honoured  with  a  polyglot  his- 
vator,  if  detected  in  the  act,  would  be  torv,  and  portraits  executed  in  the 
in  danger  of  a  ducking  in  we  nearest  bignest  style  of  art  are  amongst  the 
horse-pond.  The  truth  is,  that  l^upset-  most  beautiful,  and  in  the  details  of 
ting  the  ants*  nests  the  ants  themselveB  their  private  lives  the  most  interest- 
are  destroyed,  and  all  possibility  of  fu-  ing,  members  of  the  entire  lepidopte- 
ture  profit  from  them  taken  away.  It  reus  order.  In  the  larves  state  tney 
is  like  killing  the  £^oee  that  hud  the  are  very  generally  what  are  termed 
eolden  egga.  Li  JPranocL  moreover,  *  leaf  mmers,'  the  minute  caterpillars 
tms  wanton  destruction  or  ants*  nests  living  on  the  flodiy  pulp  of  leaves,  be- 
is  now  strictly  prohibited,  for  another  tween  the  under  and  tne  upper  skin, 
reason.  The  proprietors  of  woods,  and  where,  like  the  students  of  our  Inns  of 
others  interestea  in  the  preservation  Court,  they  eat  their  way,  producing 
of  game,  discovered  that  the  reck-  thosewhiteblotchesand  tortuous  lines 
less  proceedings  of  the  entomologists  so  often  seen  on  the  foliage  of  plants 
threatened  speedily  to  extirpate  the  by  the  wayside.  Many  of  them,  be- 
ants,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  young  sides  eating  the  parenchyma  of  the 
pheasants  and  other  .game  birds  of  leaf,  make  use  also  of  the  skin  itself. 
their  chief  source  of  subsistence,  out  of  this  constructing  Uttle  conical 
Thence  the  interdict  upon  all  further  cases,  in  which  they  wander  about,  al- 
entomological  havoc.  Let  all  collectors,  ways  in  danger  apparently  of  having 
therefore,  either  adopt  the  *  patient  their  houses  toppling  over,  and  look- 
aiid  *  laborious*  system  of  Mr  Janson,  ing  the  oddest  little  creatures  ima- 
or  leave  the  ants  -nest-beetles  alone.  ginable.    It  is  wonderful,  too,  to  no- 
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tice  with  What  careful  instinct  these  a  little  word-picture,  which,  though 

little  tent-dwellers  spin  down  their  meant  for  children,  has  about  it  a 

cases  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  charm  that  older  people  will  admire, 

when  about  to  moult  or  pass  into  the  It  is  one  of  the  passages  from  the 

Supa   state;   though,   by   the   way,  *  Educational  Sheet  of  Butterflies:*— 
[essrs  Eirby  and  Spenoe,  with  a  love  '  It  is  the  summer-time,  the  plea- 
for  the  marvellous  which  is  always  sant,  happy  summer-time.    The  lat- 
apt  to  carry  them  astray,  have  in  one  tice  cottage-window  stands  open;  the 
case  singularly  misunderstood  the  na-  ca^ed  thiush  sinss  merrilv  on  the  out- 
ture  of  this  precautionary  measure,  side,  half-conoesSed  by  the  bower  of 
'  The  caterpillar  of  a  little  moth,*  we  roses  and  honeysuckle.   The  good-wife 
are  told,  *  knows  how  to  imitate  the  comes  to  the  door,  to  see  if  her  husband 
air-pump,  producing  a  vacuum,  when  is  yet  returning  for  his  mid-day  meaL 
necessary  for  its  purposes,  without  any  She  glances  round  the  garden,  and 
piston  besides   its   own   body;'  the  spies,  sitting  on  a  marigold,  a  baUer- 
simple  fact  being,  that  the  caterpillar  n^,  eorgeous  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
in  question  fastens  down  its  case  a  lit-  lainDow;  in  short,  a  peacock  butterfly, 
tie  firmer  than  its  fellow,  though  by  the  *  Just  then  John  puts  his  hand  upon 
same  means,  and  without  in  any  way  the  gate.    "  Oh,  John,  such  a  beantiiiil 
imitating  the  action  of  the  air-pump,  butterfly.'*  —  "  Where?"  says  John.— 
It  is  due  to  the  historian  of  the  "There,    sajrs  Jane,  pointmg  to  the 
Tineina,  before  passing  away  from  his  marigold,  on  which  something  like  a 
proteg^  that  we  should  make  men-  leaf^  of  a  dtdl  brown  black  colour  was 
tion  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  sitting. — "Gall  that  beautiful  1"  said 
cause  of  entomology.    No  one  living  John;  and  he  lifted  up  a  stone  to 
has  laboured  more  arduously  than  Mr  throw  at  it — **  Yes,  John;  see,  see!*' 
Stainton  on  behalf  of  the  science  he  and  as  she  spoke  it  opened  its  wings, 
loves  so  well;  and  though,  as  we  have  and  again  displayed  its  glories,    it 
before  intimated,  the  new  edition  of  walked  across  tne  flower,  turning  round 
the  '  Introduction  to  Entomology*  has  the whila—  **ItwbeautifuL"saia  Jdm; 
greatly  contributed  to  the  present  in-  and  he  let  the  stone  drop,  half-ashamed 
creased  popularity  of  entomological  Thev  both  stood  watcmng  the  butter- 
studies,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr  fly  for  some  minutes,  ana  saw  it  un- 
Stainton*B  previous  exertions  that  the  fold  its  long  spiral  tongue  to  suck  the 
republication   of  that  work  is  due.  honey  from  the  flower. 
In  his  capacity  of  editor  of  both  '  An-  '  I^resently  another  butterfly,  much 
nual*  and  *  Intelligencer,*  Mr  Stainton  smaller,  came  to  the  veij  flower  on 
is  now  exerting  a  widespr^  and  which  the  peacock  was  sitting.    The 
powerful  influence  over  the  rising  race  peacock  rose  to  repel  the  intruder;  bat 
of  entomolc^ists;  and  though  it  is  the  new-comer,  which  was  a  small 
very  probabte  he  may  have  amongst  copper,  and  not  a  fourth  of  the  siie 
his  readers  many  more  mere  collectors  of  the  original  occupier  of  the  flower, 
than  earnest  students  of  insect  eoo-  was  not  to  be  easily  intimidated,  ana 
nomy,  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if,  with  fiercely  gave  battle.     "  Eh !  there'j 
repeated  wise  counsels  and  intelligent  pluck  for  you,**  said  JohiL — **  True,"* 
aovice,  they  do  not  all  become  ento-  said  Jane;  "  I  wonder  at  the  impu- 
mologists  wOTthy  of  the  name.    One  denoe  of  the  little  creature."    But  the 
thing  which  greatly  pleases  us  in  Mr  battle  was  ended:  the  peacock  had 
Staintoni8,that,whilehecan  be  precise  gone  into  a  neigh1x>ur's  garden;  and 
and  dry  when  occasion  requires,  ne  has  the  small  copper  returned  in  triumph 
yet  a  keen  relish  and  a  hearty  appre-  to  the  mangold,  and  displayed  ita 
ciation  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  splendid  livery  of  burnished  copper, 
can  very  happUv  set  them  fortn  for  now  seen  in  lul  its  glonr^  as  the  boo 
the  benefit  of  his  readers.    In  tiie  shone  brightly  from  bemnd  a  doad. 
little  volume,  *  June,'  most  appropri-  John  tooK  more  notice  of  butterflies 
atelv  called  '  A  Book  for  the  Coun^  after  that  day.' 
in  Summer-Time,'  there  are  many  pas-  A  small  matter,  reader,  truly.   But 
sa^s  which  bear  out  what  we  have  the  sunshine  lies  upon  it 
said;  and  that  our  readers  may  judge  The  small  copper  and  the  peacock, 
for  themselves,  we  wifl  insert  here  however,  beautifulas  they  are,  odoogto 
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the  commonalty  of  the  butterfly  tribe,  and  so  obtain  them  in  a  much  finer 
and  may  be  had  almost  everywhere,  condition  tiian  any  he  can  get  by 
and  without  much  trouble.  Not  so  is  it  other  means.  But  there  are  other 
with  others  of  the  number;  and  great  means.  The  ingenuity  of  collectors 
is  the  flutter  amongst  the  green  gauze  has  not  only  overcome  the  difficulty 
nets  when  the  season  approaches  for  which  the  nocturnal  habits  of  moc^ 
any  of  the  rarities  to  appear.  The  moths  interposed,  but  has  rendered  it 
reader  may  judge  of  the  excitement  even  easier  to  obtain  the  night-fliers 
that  obtains  amongst  collectors  when  than  those  that  flit  about  by  day. 
anything  particularly  *good'  is  to  be  The  flrst  and  principal  device  employed 
had,  by  the  following  annoimcement,  is  that  of  sugaring.  The  collector, 
ti^en  just  as  it  stands  from  one  of  the  armed  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
Augustnumbersofthe'InteUigencer:'  beer,  goes  to  the  woods  or  lanes,  or 
*  LATEST  INTELLIGEKCB.  stays  at  home  in  his  own  garden,  and 
'ColiasHyaleeaidEdusah&rehoth.  as  the  dusk  draws  on,  spreads  the 
just  been  captured  near  Bognor.  Fur-  tempting  mixture  in  broad  patches  on 
ther  particulars  in  our  next.*  posts,  and  palings,  and  the  trunks  of 
The  italics,  of  course,  are  ours.  One  trees;  and  before  lonff,  lo !  the  sweet 
could  almost  fancy  it  was  the  flrst  in-  aroma  has  reached  the  keen  sense  of 
timation  of  some  fearful  railway  acci-  the  moth  communit^r,  who  come  forth 
dent;  and  it  certainl^r  does  look  like  from  their  secret  hiding-places,  and 
being  '  serious  upon  trifles.'  Still,  the  flock  in  troops  to  the  spread-out  ban- 
Clouded  Yellows  are  fine  butterflies,  quet  But  alcohol  is  alcohol,  even  to 
and  those  who  know  them,  and  how  moths;  and  when,  after  awhile,  the  col- 
difficult  they  are  in  some  years  to  ob-  lector  goes  his  round  with  his  bull's-eye 
tain,  wUl  not  be  suiprised  at  a  little  en-  lantern,  the  bonr-vipants  who  have  been 
thusiasm.  One  of  the  greatest  prizes  lured  so  easpy  to  suck  his  sweets  are 
amoncst  our  native  butterflies  is  Apa-  boxed  withotit  resistance.  The  revolu- 
tura  &i9,  which  occurs  in  the  woods  tion  that  has  been  wrought  in  our  collec- 
of  the  soutL  This  is  the  insect  of  tions  since  this  mode  of  capture  came 
which  Orabbe  sings —  into  use  has  been  extraordmary.  In- 
'  Abore  the  aorereign  oak  a  aoTereign  skims,  sects  which  were  before  accounted  rare 
The  pwrple  emp*ror,  stroog  In  wing  and  are  taken  in  abundance,  and  new  spe- 
^^»  *  cies  have  been  added  to  our  list,  which 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  collector^  it  the  cunningest  coUectors  before  had 
is  high  up  above  the  oaks,  and  quite  failed  to  capture.  In  truth,  sugaring 
out  of  reach,  that  the  emperor  is  most  is  in  one  sense  Motholpsjy  Made  Easy. 
fre(][uently  seen.  like  some  other  im-  But  there  is  one  tnbe  of  moths, 
penal  personages,  however,  Iris  LB  said  containing  some  of  our  lar:ffest  and 
to  have  a  gross  appetite,  and  has  at  most  beautiful  species,  for  whom  th^ 
times  been  captured  while  feasting  on  sugared  post  has  no  attractions.  The^ 
garbage  by  the  side  of  muddy  pools;  practise  the  most  rigid  total  abstt- 
and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  no  less  nence,  and  are  never  once  to  be  seen 
than  eighty  of  these  insects  were  cap-  amongst  the  alcoholic  revellers.  But 
tured  by  one  person  in  July  last,  by  the  collector  knows  them  and  their 
the  simple  expedient  of  nailing  against  weak  points  too.  For  them  he  has  the 
the  side  of  a  house,  in  a  wood  where  open  window,  and  the  lamp  upon  the 
they  occun  a  bit  of  rabbit-skin  and  table.  Light  now  does  what  sugar 
the  wing  of  a  bird!  One  would  hardly  failed  to  do  before,  and  the  collector 
have  thought  that  such  a  common-  will  sometimes  have  a  levee,  in  which 

glace  device  would  have  so  gone  to  the  fresh  comers  continue  to  arrive  the 

eart  of  an  emperor.  whole  night  long.    The  largest  of  our 

In  collecting  butterflies,  the  course  native  sphinxes,  the  great  Death's- 

is  easy  enou^  the  collector  having  Head,  is  frequently  taken  in  this  man- 

the  daylight  m  his  favour.    But  how  ner,  and  sometimes  pays  an  unwel- 

shall  he  obtain  the  moths,  which  only  come  visit  to  houses,  wnere  his  huee 

fly  by  night?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  form  and  his  ominous  squeal  spreads 

he  can  collect  the  caterpillars,  or  dig  terror  amongst   the   inmates.     The 

for  the  pupae,  which  he  can  do  by  street  gas-lamps  in  some  places  attract 

daylight,  and  then  rear  his  specimens^  a  considerable  number  of  moths;  and 
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the  antipodes,  and  whose  yearly  increas-  yeUoualY  long  score  of  indolgenoe,  the 

ing  orders  have  familiarised  the  senior  last  and  heaviest  portion  of  which  was 

belle  with  the  marvels  of  Australian  pro-  nsaaily  supposed  to  hare  been  inemred 

gress.    Each  pack  has  usually  about  one  while  he  was  fast  asleep  over  the  effscta 

hundred  fleeces,  and  if  the  wool  be  well  of  the  first 

washed,  should  weigh  250  to  300  lbs.,  the  The  gold  fields  brought  achange.  Now, 
pack  by  itself  weighing  9^  to  10  lbs.  A  when  a  ceaseless  traffic  pervades  the  i&- 
huge  dray  on  two  strong  wheels,  drawn  tenor  country,  the  wool  drays  are  merged 
by  three,  four,  and  even  seven  pairs  of  with  others  in  a  common  throng;  for 
oxen,  or  working  buUocks,  as  they  are  the  bales  of  the  snowy  fleeces,  whicb  for- 
coloraally  distinguished,  is  now  stuted  on  merly  held  the  isolated  existence  of  a  pri- 
the  long  bush  track,  that  leads  through  vil^ped  class,  are  mixed  with  the  vulgar 
scrub  and  forest,  over  creeks  and  gulhes,  world  of  other  merchandise.  But  this 
plain,  hill,  and  hollow,  to  the  settlei's  change  hasintroduoed  a  better  and  cheaper 
market  The  bullock-driver  has  a  two-  system  of  transit;  regular  earners  or  car- 
fold  warfiure  on  his  long  journey;  a  phy-  rying  oo-partneries  now  traverse  the  in- 
sical  one  with  his  animals,  and  a  mond  tenor,  and  accommodate  alike  the  pas- 
struggle  as  he  hails  each  public-house,  toral  stations,  the  gold  field^  and  the 
He  is  &r  from  successful  throughout  this  interior  towns  which  these  auriferooa  lo- 
long  and  trying  march;  and  his  anxious  calities  are  gathering  near  theoL  The 
employer  may  learn,  several  months  ay^r  wool  is  now  mostly  brou^t  down  by  r&- 
the  start,  that  an  unusual  delay  on  reach-  sponsible  carriers,  at  rates  vaiying  from 
ing  town  had  been  caused  by  an  upset  of  Jt5  to  £20  per  ton,  from  distances  up  to 
the  dray  and  its  contents  into  the  Deep  300  miles;  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  bet- 
Creek  or  the  Devil's  Gully,  where  tho  faith-  ter  system  than  for  each  settler  to  main- 
fhl  servant  had  nearly  perished  in  his  mas-  tain  his  travelling  establishment  —  his 
tei's  cause  but  for  the  kind  and  long-con-  drays,  bullocks,  and  fkimishings,  and  his 
tinned  attentions  of  the  neighbouring  vagarious  bullcick-driver. 
publican.  The  wool  may  thus  be  wetted  The  practice  of  repaying  the  wool 
inside  the  Me,  although  the  outside  may  after  it  reached  town  was  early  established . 
have  lost  the  trace;  and  if  shipped  in  this  Badi  lot  was  thrown  out  for  the  inspeo- 
state,  it  may  heat  so  as  to  take  fire,  and  tion  of  purchasen,  and  reasserted  into 
endanger  the  vessel's  safety:  as  has  re-  certain  classes  and  qualities,  as,  combing 
peatedly  occurred.  or  dothing,  of  qualities  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c, 
But  I  speak  now  of  the  past  rather  pieces  or  broken  fleeces,  locks  heavy  or 
than  the  present  A  few  years  ago,  the  badly  washed,  and  greasy  or  unwashed, 
only  interior  traffic  of  any  consequence  The  last  was  often  bought  for  the  purpose 
was  that  to  and  from  the  pastoral  sta-  of  being  scoured  before  shipment,  and  in 
tions.  During  the  summer  months,  from  this  condition  it  brought  a  high  price, 
the  be^uning  of  October  to  the  end  of  After  being  thus  sorted,  the  wool  was 
February,  the  pastoral  solitudes  were  usually  sold  by  auction, 
alive  with  the  annual  wool-trade;  and  The  repacking  gave  the  wool  some  ad- 
the  traveller  rarely  lost  view  cf  a  line  of  ditionai  compression,  but  not  such  as  to 
drays  with  then*  expansive  loads  emerg-  satisfy  the  shipping  agent.  By  him  the 
ing  upon  the  horizon  of  the  Australian  bale  was  now  *  dumped'  in  a  hydranlic 
plain,  and  threading  the  long  and  slow  pre88,and  the  elasticity  restrained  by  hemp 
journey  to  the  seaports.  l%e  variety  to  lashing  or  small-sized  hoop-iron.  The 
this  down  journey  was  the  countermarch  dimensions  were  thusreduced  to  one-third, 
homewards,  when  the  flour,  tea,  sugar,  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  portly  form  that 
the  jinding  pannikins,  and  the  carefully-  first  emanated  from  the  country  station, 
guarded  bonne  bouche  of  wine  or  spirits  Only  in  this  way  could  a  fitU- weight  cargo 
for  the  master,  were  marched  forth  ftom  of  this  light  material  be  secured;  but 
the  town  into  the  bush.  The  oounte-  the  fleeces,  unless  very  dean,  were  liable 
nance  of  the  squatter  and  his  merchant  to  be  deteriorated  by  theur  long  comiovs- 
took  their  complexion  from  the  home  sion.  A  system  more  fkvours£le  to  the 
wool-market;  the  bullock-driver  for  his  wool  has  since  prevailed;  for  since  the 
part  was  happy  in  the  voiduice  alike  of  increase  of  commerce  has  crowded  the 
his  money  and  his  cares,  which  had  both  harboura  with  shipping,  the  wool  finds 
been  left  behhid  him  at  the  town  or  way-  more  accommodation,  and  at  a  leas  price 
side  public-house,  in  exchange  for  a  mar-  of  transit    The  spadona  holds  of  many 
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competing   vesseU  now  take  the  wool  them,  *  It  is  my  choice,  and  yoa  will  see 

without  dumping;  and  whereas  in  pre-  in  the  end  who  has  acted  the  wisest/ 

gold  times  the  rate  of  freight  was  froip  Id.  Soon  after,  the  sisters,  and  their  husbands, 

to  lid.  per  pound,  it  now  seldom  exceeds  and  their  parents,  were  all  invited  to  a 

one  halfpenny.  feast,  and  as  they  walked  along  the  path, 

The  Austialian  wool  has  hrooghtanew  they  oould  not  help  pitying  their  young 

era  in  the  woollen  trade  of  our  country,  and  handsome  sister,  who  had  such  an 

Its  soft  and  *  kindly'  quaUties,  if  I  may  unsuitahle  mate.     Osseo  often  stopped 

be  allowed  phrases  of  trade  not  readily  and  gazed  upwards,  but  they  oould  per- 

transcribable,  adapt  it  for  admixture  with  oeive  nothing  in  the  direction  he  looked, 

coarser  and  dieaper  wools,  so  as  to  pro-  unless  it  was  the  Cunt  glimmering  of  the 

duce  a  woollen  fabric  elegSAt  and  comfort-  evening  star.    They  h^lrd  him  muttering 

able,  and  at  a  price  previously  impossible,  to  himself  as  they  went  along,  and  one  of 

It  is  just  forty  years  since  the  present  the  elder  sisters  caught  the  words,  *Sho- 

system  of  the  public  sales  of  wool  com-  wain-ne-me-shin  nosa.'    *  Poor  old  man,' 

menced  in  London.    The  wool  trade  of  said  she,  *he  is  talking  to  his  Cither;  whiU 

Britain  was  then  of  small  account,  so  far  a  pity  it  is  that  he  would  not  fidl  and 

as  it  concerned  the  importation  of  the  fine  break  his  neck,  that  our  sister  might  have 

wools  of  other  oooutries;  and  for  years  a  handsome  young  husband.'    Presently 

after  it  had  risen  to  consideration,  Aus-  they  passed  a  large  hollow  log,  lying  with 

tralia  had  no  place,  or  was  ranked  only  one  end  toward  the  path.    The  moment 

in  the  etceteras  of  nominal  contributors.  Osseo,  who  was  of  the  turtle  totem,  came 

The  increase  of  British  wool  importation  to  it,  he  stopped  short,  uttered  a  loud  and 

is  one  of  the  pleasant  marvels  of  modern  peculiar  yell,  and  then  dashing  into  one 

commerce.    The  comparative  handlul  im-  end  of  the  log,  he  came  out  at  the  other 

ported  in  the  year  181 7  has  become  the  a  most  beautiful  young  man,  and  springing 

ninety  millions  of  1667;  and  the  Austra-  back  to  the  road,  he  led  off  the  party  with 

ban  contribution,  which  was  long  a  blank  steps  as  light  as  the  reindeer.    But,  on 

upon  the  earlier  pages,  now  considerably  turning  round  to  look  for  his  wife,  behold, 

outweighs  thecoUectivequantity  of  the  rest  she  had  been  changed  into  an  old,  decrepid 

of  the  world.  woman,  who  was  bent  almost  double.  Mid 

—  walked  with  a  cane.    The  husband,  how-> 

^The  Mffth  cf  HiawathOy  and  other  Oral  ever,  treated  her  very  kinkly,  as  she  had 

Iieffmda,  MythUogic  andAUegoric,  of  done  him  during  the  time  of  his  enchant- 

ihe  North  Ameriean  Indiana.    By  ment,  and  constantly  addressed  her  by  the 

Heniy  iL  Schoolcraft,  LL.D.     SmaU  term  of  ne-ne-moosb-a,  or  my  sweetheart. 

8vo,  344  pp.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip-  When  they  came  to  the  hunter's  lodge 

pincotf  &  Oo.  with  whom  they  were  to  feast,  they  found 

ossao;  on,  thb  son  of  the  STBHiira  the  feast  ready  prepared,  and  as  soon  as 

STAB.  their  entertainer  had  finished  his  harangue 

There  once  lived  an  Indian  in  the  north,  (}q  which  he  told  them  his  feasting  was  in 

who  had  ten  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  honour  of  the  Evening  or  Woman's  Star), 

up  to  womanhood.    They  were  noted  for  they  b^gan  to  partake  of  the  portion  dealt 

their  beauty,  but  especially  Oweenee,  the  out,  according  to  age  and  character,  to 

youngest,  wiko  was  very  independent  in  each  one.    The  food  was  very  delicious, 

her  way  of  thittkii^;.    She  was  a  great  and  they  were  all  happy  but  Osseo,  who 

admirer  of  romantic  places,  and  paid  very  looked  at  his  wife,  and  tlwn  gazed  upward, 

littie  attention  to  tiie  numerous  young  as  if  he  was  looking  into  the  substance  of 

men  who  came  to  her  fiithei^s  lodge  for  the  sky.    Sounds  were  soon  heard,  as  if 

the  purpose  of  seeing  her.    Her  elder  firom  &r-off  voices  in  the  air,  and  they 

sisters  were  all  solicit^  in  marriage  from  became  plainer  and  plainer,  till  he  could 

their  paroits,  and,  one  after  another,  went  clearly  dutinguiBh  some  of  the  words, 

off  to  dwell  in  the  lodges  of  their  husbands,  *  My  son — my  son,'  said  the  voice,  *  I 

or  mothers-in-law,  but  she  would  listen  to  have  seen  your  aflSictions,  and  pity  your 

DO  proposals  of  the  kind.    At  last  she  wants.    I  come  to  call  you  away  from  a 

manied  an  old  man  called  Osseo,  who  scene  that  is  stained  with  blood  and  tears, 

was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  and  was  too  poor  The  earth  is  full  of  sorrows.    Qiants  and 

to  have  things  likeothers.  Theyjeereaand  sorcerers,  the  enemies  of  mankind,  walk 

laughed  at  her  on  all  sides,  but  she  abroad  in  it,  and  are  scattered  throughout 

seemed  to  be  quite  happy,  and  said  to  its  length.    Every  night  they  are  lifting 
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their  foioes  to  the  Power  of  Evfl,  and  fetthen^  and  aiiigiog  their  mm^    Baft 

eTeij  daj  ibej  make  themadvea  hosj  in  Oweenee  etfll  kept  her  eartUf  gaib,  and 

castiDg  efil  in  the  hunter's  path.    Yon  ezbihitod  all  the  IndiratioBiii  of  iaIuumi 

haTe  long  been  their  nctim,  bat  ahall  be  ag^    He  agun  cast  hie  qrea  in  the  direo- 

tbeirnetininonioie.    The  spell  joa  were  tionofthecloadi,andatteredthaitpeeaIiar 

under  is  brtriun.    Your  evil  genius  is  jell,  which  had  gifen  him  the  victoy  at 

OTeroome;    I  hare  cast  him  down  bj  my  the  hoUow  log.    In  a  momcBt  the  jootii 

soperior  strength,  and  it  is  this  strength  andbean^of  his  wife  letoned;  her  diagj 

I  now  exert  for  your  happinesiL    Ancnd,  gsnnentaassiuaed  the  shining  appesEsoee 

my  son — ascend  into  the  skies,  and  par-  of  green  silk,  and  her  cane  was  rhangpd 

take  fA  the  feast  I  have  prepared  for  you  into  a  silnr  feather.    The  lodge  scain 

in  the  stais,  and  faring  with  yon  those  shook  and  trembled,  fer  they  were  nofv 

yon  love.  pasiiiig  through  the  oppermost  cionda^ 

*The  food  set  before  yon  is  enchanted  and  they  immediately  al£er  found  them- 

and  bleared.    Fear  not  to  partake  of  it.  selves  in  the  Evening  Star,  the  readeaee 

It  is  endowed  with  magic  power  to  give  of  Osaeo's  fether. 
immortality  to  mortals,  and  to  change  men        *My  son,' said  the  old  man,  *  hang  that 

to  qnritik    Yomr  bowk  and  kettles  shall  cage  of  birds,  which  jon  have  farasKM 

be  no  longer  wood  and  earth.    The  one  along  in  your  hand,  at  the  door,  and  I 

shall  become  silver,  and  the  other  warn-  wUl  inform  yon  why  yon  and  yoor  wile 

pum.    They  shall  shine  like  fire,  and  have  been  sent  for.'    Oaseo  obqred  the 

listen  like  the  most  beantifol  scarlet  directioiis,  and  then  took  his  aeat  in  the 

Every  female  shall  also  diange  her  state  lodge:    'Pity  wasshown  to  yon,'  lesomed 

and  looks,  and  no  longer  be  doomed  to  the  king  of  the  star,  'onacooantofthocon- 

laboruHis  tasks.    She  shall  pat  on  the  tempt  of  yoor  wife's  sister,  who  laqghed 

beaaty  of  the  starlight,  and  become  a  at  her  ill  fortone,  and  ndicoled  yna  while 

shining  bird  of  the  air,  dothed  with  yoa  were  under  the  power  of  that  wicked 

shining  feathers.    She  shall  dance  and  spirit,  whom  yoa  overcame  at  the  kg. 

not  work— she  shall  sing  and  not  07.  That  spirit  lives  in  the  next  lodge,  beng 

*My  beams,'  oontinued  the  voice,  *ahine  a  small  star  you  see  on  the  left  of  mint^ 

feintly  on  yoor  lodge,  but  they  have  a  and  he  has  always  felt  envious  of  my 

power  to  transform  it  into  the  lightness  femily,  because  we  had  greater  power  than 

of  the  skies,  and  decorate  it  with  the  he  had,  and  especially  on  aooount  of  our 

colours  of  the  doads.    Gome,  Osreo,  my  having  had  the  care  committed  tone  of  the 

son,  and  dweQ  no  longer  on  earth.   Think  female  world.    He  foiled  in  seveeal  a^ 

strongly  on  my  words,  and  look  steadfestly  tempts  to  destroy  your  brothers-in-law 

at  my  beams.    My  power  is  now  at  its  and  sisters-in-law,  but  succeeded  at  last 

height.  Doubt  not— ndelay  not   It  is  the  in  liansforming  youradf  and  your  wife 

voice  of  the  Spirit  U  the  Stan  that  calls  into  decrepid  old  perMma    You  most  be 

yon  away  to  happiness  and  celestial  rest'  careful  and  not  let  the  light  of  his  beama 

The  words  were  intelligible  to  Osseo,  feU on  you,  while  youare  here,  for  therdn 
but  his  companions  thoujpit  them  some  is  the  power  of  his  enchantment;  a  »y 
fer-off  sounds  of  music,  or  birds  singing  in  of  light  is  the  bow  and  arrowa  he  naea' 
the  woods.  Very  soon  the  lodge  b<^  Osseo  lived  h^^py  and  contented  in  the 
to  shake  and  tremble,  and  they  felt  it  parental  lod^  and  in  dne  time  his  wife 
rising  into  the  air.  It  was  too  kte  to  run  presented  him  with  a  son,  who  grew  op 
out»  for  they  were  akeady  as  high  as  the  rapidly,  and  was  the  image  of  his  fether. 
tops  of  the  trees.  Osseo  looked  around  He  was  very  quick  and  ready  in  learning 
him  as  the  lodge  passed  through  the  top-  everything  that  was  done  in  his  grand- 
most  bonghs,  and  behold!  their  wooden  fether's  doaunions,  but  he  wished  also  to 
dishes  were  changed  into  shells  of  a  scariet  learn  the  art  of  hunting,  fSor  he  had  heard 
colour,  the  poles  of  the  lodge  to  glittering  that  tiiis  was  a  fevourite  pucsnit  below. 
wires  of  silver,  and  the  bark  that  covered  To  gratify  him,  hii  fether  made  him  a 
them  into  the  gorgeous  winn  of  insects,  bow  and  arrows,  and  he  then  let  the  birds 
A  moment  more,  and  bis  brotheia  and  out  of  the  cage  that  he  might  practise  in 
sisters,  and  their  parento  and  friends,  were  shootings  He  soon  became  ezpeit,  and 
transformed  into  birds  of  various  plumage,  the  very  first  day  brought  down  a  bird. 
Some  were  jays,  some  partridges  and  but  when  he  wrat  to  pick  it  up^  to  his 
pigeons,  and  others  gay  singing  birds,  who  amasement,  it  was  a  beautifnl  young  wio- 
bopped  about,  displi^ying  tbeur  glittering  manwiththeairowstidungin  herbreast 
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It  was  one  of  his  younger  oufite.  The  listless  idla  boy.  He  would  not  play  when 
moment  her  blood  fell  upon  the  suiiaoe  the  other  boys  played,  and  his  parents 
of  that  pure  and  rootless  planet^  the  oould  never  get  him  to  do  any  kind  of 
charm  was  dissolved.  The  boy  imme-  labour.  He  was  always  making  excuess. 
diately  found  himself  sinking,  but  was  His  parents  took  notice,  however,  that  he 
pArtly  upheld  by  something  like  wings,  Cuted  for  days  together,  but  they  oould 
till  he  passed  throu^  the  bwer  donds,  not  learn  what  spirit  he  suppliottfced,  or 
and  he  then  suddenly  dropped  upon  a  had  chosen  as  the  guardian  spirit  to  attend 
high,  romantic  island  in  a  large  lake.  He  him  through  life.  He  was  so  inattentive 
was  pleased,  on  looking  up,  to  see  all  has  to  his  parents'  requests,  that  he  at  last 
aunts  and  uncles  following  him  in  the  form  became  a  subject  of  reproach, 
of  birds,  and  he  soon  discovered  the  silver  * "  Ah,**  said  his  mother  to  him  one  day, 
lodge,  with  his  fiither  and  mother,  deeeend-  **  is  there  any  young  man  of  your  age,  in 
ing,  with  its  wavine  barks  looking  like  so  all  the  village,  who  does  so  little  for  his 
manv  insectnf  gilded  wings.  It  rested  on  parental  You  neither  hunt  nor  fish. 
the  highest  diffs  of  the  island,  and  here  You  ti^e  no  interest  in  anything,  whether 
they  fixed  their  rosidaice.  Th^  all  re-  labour  or  amusement,  which  engages  the 
sumed  their  naitural  MhapUy  but  were  attention  of  your  equals  in  years.  I  have 
diminished  to  the  siae  of  fairies;  as  a  often  set  my  nets  in  the  ooldest  days  ol 
mark  of  homage  to  the  ELing  of  the  winter,  without  any  assistance  firom  you. 
Evening  Star,  they  never  foiled,  on  every  And  I  have  taken  them  up  again,  while  you 
pleasant  evening,  during  the  summer  remained  inactive  at  the  lodge  fire.  Are 
season,  to  join  hands^  and  dance  upon  the  vou  not  ashamed  of  such  idleness  ?  Qo,  I 
top  of  the  rocks.  These  rocks  were  bid  yoo,  and  wring  out  that  net  which  I 
quickly  observed  by  the  Indians  to  be  have  just  taken  from  the  water." 
covered,  in  moonlight  evenings,  with  a  *  Kwasind  saw  that  there  was  a  deter- 
larger  sort  of  Puck-wudj  Ininees,  or  little  mination  to  make  him  obey.  He  did  not^ 
men,  and  were  called  Mish-in-e-mok-in-  therefore,  make  any  excuses,  but  went 
ok-ong,  or  turtle  spirits,  and  the  island  out  and  took  up  the  net  He  carefully 
is  named  from  them  to  this  day.  Their  folded  it^  doubled  and  redoubled  it,  forming 
shining  lodge  can  be  seen  in  the  summer  it  into  a  roll,  and  then  with  an  easy  twist 
evenings  when  the  moon  shines  strongly  of  his  hands  wrung  it  short  o%  with  as 
on  the  pinaades  of  the  rocks,  and  tbe  much  ease  as  if  every  twine  had  been  a 
fishermen,  who  go  near  those  high  difb  thin  brittle  fibre.  Here  they  at  once  saw 
at  ni^t,  have  even  heaid  the  voices  of  the  secret  of  his  reluctance.  He  possessed 
the  happy  little  daaoersL  supernatural  strength. 

*  After  this,  the  young  men  were  playing 

KWABurn,  OB  THE  FBAEFULLY  STBOKO  one  day  on  the  plain,  whew  there  was 

^^^'  lying  one  of  tholse  large,  heavy,  black 

Paawating  was  a  village  where  the  pieces  of  rock,  which  Manabozho  is  said 

young  men  amused  themselves  verv  much  to  have  cast  at  his  father.    Kwasind  took 

in  ancient  times  in  sports  and  ball-  it  up  with  much  ease,  and  threw  it  into 

playing.  the  river.    After  this,  he  accompanied  his 

One  day,  as  they  were  engaged  in  their  fother  on  a  hunting  excursion  into  a 

sports,  one  of  the  strong^  and  most  remote  forest    They  came  to  a  place 

active,  at  the  moment  1m  was  about  to  where  the  wind  had  thrown  a  great  many 

succeed  in  a  trial  of  lifting,  slipped  and  trees  into  a  narrow  pasa    "  We  must  go 

fell  upon  his  back.    *  Hal  ha !  ha  1*  cried  the  other  way,"  said  the  old  man;   **  it  is 

tbe  looker»on,  *you  will  never  rival  Kwa-  impossible  to  get  the  burdens  through 

sind.'  He  was  deeply  mortified,  and  when  this  plaoeL"    He  sat  down  to  rest  himself^ 

the  sport  was  over,  these  words  came  to  took  out  his  smoking  apparatus,  and  gave 

his  mind.    He  could  not  recollect  any  a  short  time  to  reflection.    When  he  had 

man  of  this  name.    He  thought  he  would  finished,  Kwasind  had  lifted  away  the 

ask  the  old  man,  the  story-teller  of  the  largest  pine-trees,  and  pulled  them  out  of 

village,  the  next  time  he  came  to  the  the  path, 

lodge.    The  opportunity  soon  occurred.  *  Sailing  one  day  in  his  canoe,  Kwasind 

*  My  graodfii^her,'  said  he,  *  who  was  saw  a  large  furred  animal,  which  he  im- 
Kwasind?  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  mediately  recognised  to  be  the  king  of 
what  he  could  do.'  beavers.    He  plunged  into  the  water  in 

*  Kwasind,'  the  old  man  replied,  Vas  a  pursuit  of  it    His  companions  were  in 


636          Kwasind;  or,  the  Fear/My  Strong  Man. — ShaufoncUuee, 

the  greatest  astoniBhment  and  akmn,  care  that  you  do  not  imitate  the  fisuilts  of 
supposing  he  would  perish.  He  often  Kwasind.  If  he  had  not  so  often  exerted 
dived  down  and  remained  a  long  time  his  strength  merely  for  thesake  of  (ontftW, 
under  water,  pursuing  the  animid  from  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  made  the 
island  to  island;  and  at  hist  returned  furies  feel  jealous  of  him.  It  is  better  to 
with  the  kingly  prize.  After  this,  his  use  the  strength  you  have  in  a  quiet 
fisme  spread  fu  and  wide,  and  no  hunter  useAil  way,  than  to  sigh  after  the  posses- 
would  presume  to  oompete  with  him.  sion  of  a  giant^s  power.    For  if  you  run, 

*  He  helped  Manabozho  to  clear  away  or  wrestle,  or  jump,  or  fire  at  a  mark, 
the  obstructions  in  the  streams,  and  to  only  as  well  as  your  equals  in  years, 
remove  the  great  windfalls  of  trees  from  nobody  will  envy  you.  But  if  you  would 
the  valleys,  the  better  to  fit  them  for  the  needs  be  a  Kwasind,  you  must  expect  a 
residence  of  man.  Kwasind's  fiite.* 

*  He  performed  so  many  feats  of  strength 

and  skin,  that  he  excited  the  envy  of  the  „        ,     bhawokdasbb. 

Puck-wudj  Inmee-sug,  or  fiiiries,  who  From  the  MythoU>gy  of  the  OdjOwM. 

conspired  against  his  life.    ^^For,"  said  Mudjekewia  and  nine  brothers  oon- 

they,  "if  this  man  is  sufiiered  to  go  on  in  quered  the  Mammoth  Bear,  and  obtained 

his  career  of  strength  and  exploits,  we  the  Sacred  B^  of  Wampum,  the  great 

shall  presently  have  no  work  to  perform,  object  of  previous  warlike  enterprise,  and 

Our  agency  in  the  affiurs  of  men  must  the  great  means  of  happiness  to  men. 

cease.    He  shall  undermine  our  power.  The  chief  honour  of  this  achievement  was 

and  drive  us,  at  last,  into  the  water,  where  awarded  to  Mudjekewis,  the  youngest  <tf 

we  must  all  perish,  or  be  devoured  by  the  the  ten,  who  received  the  government  of 

wicked  Neebanawbaig."  the  West  Winds.    He  is  therefore  called 

*  The  strength  of  Kwasind  was  all  con-  Kabeyun,  the  Father  of  the  Vinda.  To 
centrated  in  the  crown  of  his  head.  This  his  son  Wabun,  he  gave  the  east;  to 
was  at  the  same  time  the  only  vulnerable  Shawondasee,  the  south,  and  to  Ki^ibo- 
part  of  his  body;  and  there  was  but  one  nokka,  the  north.  Manabozho,  being  an 
species  of  weapon  which  could  be  success-  illegitimate  son,  was  left  unprov^ed. 
fuUy  employed  in  making  any  impression  When  he  grew  up,  and  obtained  the  secret 
upon  it  The  furies  carefully  hunted  of  tus  birth,  he  went  to  war  against  his 
through  the  woods  to  find  this  weapon,  father,  Kabeyun,  and  having  brought  the 
It  was  the  burr  or  seed-vessel  of  the  white  latter  to  terms,  he  received  the  govem- 
pine.  They  gathered  a  quantity  of  this  mentofthe  north-west  winds,  ruling  jointly 
artide,  and  waylaid  Kwasind  at  a  point  with  his  brother  Kabibonokka  the  tempests 
on  the  river  where  the  red  rocks  jut  into  from  that  quarter  of  the  heavens. 

the  water,  forming  rude  caBtles — a  point  Shawondasee isrepresentedasan affluent, 

which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  in  his  plethoric  old  man,who  has  grown  unwieldy 

canoe.    They  waited  a  long  tim^  making  from  repletion,  and  seldom  moves.    He 

menr  upon  these  rocks,  for  it  was  a  keeps  his  eyes  steadfisstly  fixed  on  the 

highly  romantic  spot    At  last  the  wished-  north.    When  he  sighs  in  autumn,  we 

for  object  appeared;  Kwasind camefloating  have  those  balmy  southern  airs  which 

calmly  down  the  stream,  on  the  aftei^  communicate  warmth  and  defight  over 

noixi  of  a  summer's  day,  languid  with  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  make  the 

the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  almost  Indian  stMuner. 

asleep.    When  his  canoe  came  directly  One  day,  while  gazing  toward  the  north, 

beneath  the  cliff,  the  tallest  and  stoutest  he  beheld  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 

fury  began  the  attack.  Othersfolbwedhis  slender  and  majestic  form  standiog  on 

example.    It  was  a  long  time  before  they  the  plains.    She  appewed  in  the  same 

could  hit  the  vulnerable  part,  but  success  place  for  sevens  days,  bat  what  most  at- 

at  length  crowned  their  efforts,  and  Kwa-  tracted  his  adiiuralion  was  her  b^ght  and 

Bind  sunk,  never  to  rise  more.  flowii^  kx;ks  of  yellow  hair.    Sver  dito- 

*Ever  since  this  victory,  the  Puck-wudj  toiy,  however,  be  contented  himself  with 

Ininees  have  made  that  point  of  rock  a  gazing.    At  length  he  saw,  or  fiueied  be 

fftvourite  resort    The  hunters  often  hear  saw,  her  head  enveloped  in  a  pure  while 

them  laugh,  and  see  their  little  plumes  mass  like  snow.    This  excited  his  jealeacy 

shake,  as  they  pass  this  scene  on  light  toward  his  brother  KabiboBokka,  ami  fas 

summer  evenings.  threw  out  a  succession  of  short  and  rapid 

*My  son,'  continued  the  old  man,  *take  sighs— -when  k» !  the  air  was  filled  with 
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light  filaments  of  a  silvery  hue,  bat  the  strictly  to  the  lodge;  he  wished  he  oonld 

object  of  his  affections  had  for  ever  va-  dream  of  something  that  would  prove  a 

nished.    In  reality,  the  soathem  airs  had  benefit  to  his  father  and  fomily,  and  to 

blown  off  the  fine-winged  seed-vessels  of  all  others.     *Trae!'  he  thought,  *the 

the  pnurie  dandelion.  Great  Spirit  made  all  things,  and  it  is  to 

*My  son,'  said  the  narrator,  *  it  is  not  him  that  we  owe  our  lives.  But  could  he 

wise  to  dififer  in  our  tastes  from  other  not  make  it  easier  for  us  to  get  our  food, 

people;  nor  ought  we  to  put  ofi^  through  than  by  hunting  animals  and  taking  fishf 

slothfidness,  what  is  best  done  at  once.  I  must  try  to  find  out  this  in  my  visions.' 

Had  Shawondasee  conformed  to  the  tastes  On  the  third  dav  he  became  weak  and 

of  his  oountiymen,  be  would  not  have  been  &int,  and  kept  his  bed.  He  fftucied,  while 

an  admirer  of  ydlow  bair;  and  if  be  had  thus  lying,  that  he  saw  a  handsome  young 

evinced  a  proper  activity  in  his  youth,  his  man  coming  down  from  the  sky  and  ad  vano- 

mind  would  not  have  run  flower-gathering  ing  towards  him.  He  was  richly  and  gaUy 

in  his  age.'  di^ssed,  having  on  a  great  many  garments 

of  green  and  yellow  colours,  but  differing 

MON-DAW-Miir;  OR,  THB  oRioiK  OP  IN-  ^  ^hcir  deeper  or  lighter  shades.  He  had 

DiAK  0OB5.  1^  plume  of  waving  feathers  on  his  head, 

In  times  pasb,  a  poor  Indian  was  living  and  all  his  motions  were  graceful, 

with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  beautiful  *  I  am  sent  to  you,  my  friend,'  said  the 

part  of  the  country.    He  was  not  only  celestial  visiter,  *  by  that  great  spirit  who 

poor,  but  inexpert  in  procuring  food  for  made  all  things  in  the  sky  and  on  the 

his  &mily,  and  his  children  were  all  too  earth.     He  has  seen  and  knows  your 

young  to  give  him  assistance.    Although  motives  in  fasting.    He  sees  that  it  is 

poor,  he  was  a  man  of  a  kind  and  con-  from  a  kind  and  benevolent  wish  to  do 

tented  disposition.  He  was  always  thank-  good  to  your  people,  and  to  procure  a 

fill  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  everything  he  benefit  for  them,  and  that  you  do  not 

received.    The  same  disposition  was  in-  seek  for  strength  in  war  or  the  praise  of 

herited  by  his  eldest  son,  who  bad  now  warriors.    I  am  sent  to  instruct  you,  and 

arrived  at  the  proper  age  to  undertake  show  you  how  you  can  do  your  kindred 

the  ceremony  of  Ke-ig-uish-im-o-win,  or  good.'    He  then  told  the  young  man  to 

fost,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  spirit  would  be  arise,  and  prepare  to  wrestle  with  him,  as 

his   guide  and  guardian   through  life,  it  was  only  by  this  means  that  he  could 

Wunzh,  for  this  was  his  name,  had  been  hope  to  succeed  in  his  wishes,    Wunzh 

au  obedient  boy  from  hisinfian^,  and  was  knew  he  was  weak  from  fasting,  but  ho 

of  a  pensive,  thoughtful,  and  mUd  disposi-  felt  his  courage  rising  in  his  heart,  and 

tion,  so  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  whole  immediately  got  up,  determined  to  die 

family.    As  soon  as  the  first  indications  rather  than  &iL     He  commenced  the 

of  spring  appeared,  they  built  him  the  trial,  and  after  a  protracted  effort,  was 

customary  little  lodge  at  a  retired  spot,  almost  exhausted,  when   the  beautiful 

some  distance  from  their  own,  where  he  stranger  said,  *  My  friend,  it  is  enoueh  for 

would  not  be  disturbed  during  this  solemn  onoe;  I  will  come  again  to  try  you;  and, 

rite.    In  the  meantime  he  prepared  him-  smiling  on  him,  be  ascended  in  the  air  in 

self,  and  immediately  went  into  it,  and  the  same  direction  from  which  he  came, 

commenced  his  fast    The  first  few  days,  The  next  day  the  celestial  visiter  reap- 

he  amused  himself,  in  the  mornings,  by  peared  at  the  same  hour,  and  renewed  the 

walking  in  the  woods  and  over  the  monn-  trial.    Wunzh  felt  that  his  strength  was 

tains,  examining  the  early  plants  and  even  less  than  the  day  before,  but  the 

flowers,  and  in  this  way  prepared  himself  courage  of  his  mind  seemed  to  increase 

to  enjov  his  sleep,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  as  his  body  became  weaker, 

stored  his  mind  with  pleasant  ideas  for  Seeing  this,  the  stranger  again  spoke  to 

his  dreams.    While  he  rambled  through  him  in  the  same  wonls  he  used  before, 

the  woods,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  adding,  *  To  -  morrow  will  be  your  last 

how  the  plants,  herbs,  and  berries  grew,  trial.    Be  strong,  my  friend,  for  this  is 

without  any  aid  from  man,  and  why  it  the  only  way  you  can  overcome  me,  and 

was  that  some  species  were  good  to  eat,  obtain  the  boon  you  seek.'    On  the  third 

and  others  possessed  medidnal  or  poison-  day  he  again  appeared  at  the  same  time, 

ous  juices.    He  recalled  these  thoughts  and  renewed  the  struggle     The  poor 

to  mind  after  he  became  too  languid  to  youth  was  vei^  fiaint  in  body,  but  grew 

walk  about,  and  had  confined  himself  stronger  in  mind  at  every  contest,  and 
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Of  Bermons  in  stones  we  all  have  heard, 

And  books  in  the  brooks  that  run  through  the  vale; 

Will  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  then,  seem  absurd 

From  a  little  chattering,  cheeping  bird, 

Not  five  inches  long  firom  bill  to  tadl  ? 

*Twa8  a  swallow,  that  came  with  the  summer  leaves,, 
And  fell  building  under  the  vicarage  eaves; 
He  set  to  work  in  a  cheerful  wav. 
Mixing  his  mud  and  moistening  his  clay. 
And  did  more  in  one  hour  with  his  busy  beak 
Than  a  couple  of  masons  would  in  a  week. 
But,  cried  I,  with  a  lord-of-the-manor  frown- 
'We'll  have  no  nests  here* — and  I  poked  it  aown. 
While  he  bent  a  droll  look  over  the  spout, 
As  though  wondering  what  I  could  be  about. 
He  no  sooner  saw,  he  no  sooner  knew, 
Than  he  gave  a  chirp,  and  away  he  flew, 
And  took  two  or  three  turns  round  the  welkin  blue. 
Then  off  to  the  marl  pit,  and  seized  a  lump. 
And  kneaded  it  up  on  a  stone  by  the  pimip, 
And  dab!  it  went  on  the  wall  once  more. 
While  I  poked  it  down  as  I  did  before. 
Though  ft  came— which  he  thought  extremely  fine- 
Not  tumbling  about  his  ears  but  mine. 
Well,  he  save  himself  no  foolish  airs, 
But  look*a  at  once  to  the  repairs. 
Though  he*d  no  sooner  laid  a  few  bricks  or  so. 
Than  crash !  they  fell  to  the  ground  below; 
Till  at  last,  both  entering  into  the  joke. 
It  was  poke  and  build,  and  build  and  poke, 
On  as  far  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  day, 
When  I  cried,  *I  give  in—you  shall  nave  your  way; 
You  may  buHd  your  house,  you  may  take  it  for  life. 
You  may  fetch  home  your  httle  white-stomacher'd  wif<^ 
You  may  rear  your  young  brood — nay,  I  ask  no  thanks — 
With  their  bullet  heads,  and  their  spindle  shanks, 
And  perhaps,  in  return,  theyll  be  so  kind 
As  to  kill  all  the  flies  tnat  tney  can  find, 
The  troublesome  flies,  I  mean  all  those 
That  come  buzzing  about  one's  ears  and  nosey 
As  he  saimters  about  in  the  evening  breeze. 
Or  sits  reading  and  thinking  under  the  trees.* — 
So  the  swallow  clapp*d  his  wings  and  squeaFd, 
To  show  that  the  compact  was  sign*d  and  seal*d. 

MORAL. 

Don*t  be  daunted  by  trifles,  prsevere; 
Keep  a  good  stout  heart,  ana  never  fear: 
You  may  fail  once,  you  may  fail  twice, 
It*s  not  unlikely  you*ll  do  so  thrice, 
Nay,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  time& 
Ay,  as  many  perhaps  as  here  are  rnymes — 
But  if  only  your  aim  and  end  be  good. 
And  such  as  your  conscience  says  they  should. 
There's  little  doubt  you*ll  succeed  at  last. 
And  the  house  that  you  build  will  stand  firm  and  fast 
LoppiROTON,  July,  1857. 
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A   SPECULATIVE   MEDLEY.* 

We  know  few  formulae  more  conveni-  rapid  logic,  particularly  displayed  in 
ent  than  this^  'Edited  by  So-and-so.'  his  management  of  the  reauctw  ad 
It  is  80  giUceful,  or  at  least  so  easy  an  abmrdum;  his  trenchant  yet  good- 
alias  of  its  author;  it  is  so  amiable  an  natured  satire;  his  lively  illustrations; 
equivoque  between  the  true  and  the  his  clear,  sinewy,  manly  English;  his 
fictitious;  it  furnishes  at  once  a  plea-  fancy  for  the  leadinc  infidel  writers 
sant  pretext  for  egotism,  and  a  Tela-  of  the  day,  and  his  delight  in  torment- 
raonian  shield  whence  to  shoot  abroad  ing  them — the  shadow  of  gloom  ever 
the  arrows  of  lively  sarcasm,  of  pierc-  passing  over  the  field  of  his  own  mind, 
ing  invective,  or  of  bold  speculation,  out  passing  in  flight  before  the  pursu- 
and  by  projecting,  so  to  speak,  a  man  ing  sunbeams  of  gospel  truth;  his  deep 
out  of  himself  into  an  ideal  attitude,  knowledge  of  metaphysics  combined 
it  permits  him  new  freedom,  and  girds  with  an  utter  abhorrence  oi  mysticism 
him  with  new  force.  He  may,  it  is  and  the  transcendentalisms  of  our  age; 
true,  overdo  the  privileges  of  this  self-  his  attachment  to  the  early  French 
made  position,  and  may  seem  some-  and  Crerman  philosophers,  in  prefe- 
times  to  halt  awkwardly  between  the  rence  to  the  later;  his  admiration  of 
anonymous  and  the  avowed;  but,  on  Scott's  novels,  to  some  scene  or  cha- 
the  whole,  he  occupies  a  vantage-  racter  in  which  he  is  alluding  continu- 
ground,  and  looks  larger  from  his  ob-  ally;  the  graphic  homeliness  of  his  de- 
scurity,  and  grander  from  his  dis-  scriptions,  and  the  strong  spare  gleams 
tance.  of  fancy  which  fall  here  and  there, 

The  '  Eclipse  of  Faith '  owed  not  a  like  the  lights  in  a  clouded  autumn 

little  of  its  popularity  to  the  loose  dis-  eve,  upon  his  page— may  all  be  found 

guise  which  at  first  rested  on  ite  au-'  in  these  volumes.    Indeed,  we  regard 

thorship;  and  perhaps,  conscious  of  them,  next  to  the  '  Eclipse  of  Faith,' 

this,  Mr  Rogers  has  chosen  to  make  and  much  more  than  even  his  very 

his  new  appearance  in  a  cloak  of  the  excellent  reviews  selected  from  the 

same  fashion.    That  R  R  H.  Grey-  'Edinburgh,'  to  be  characteristic  of 

son  is  no  less  a  person  than  Heniy  his  peculiar  powers.    In  some  of  these 

Rogers,  is  evident  not  only  from  his  reviews  he  is  didactic,  although  never 

humorous  half-acknowledgment  in  the  dull;  but  there  is  hardly  a  page  in 

preface,  and  from  the  one  name  being  Greyson  which  does  not  sparkle  with 

an  anagram  of  the  other,  but  also  from  wit,  or  in  which  the  sabre  of  logic  does 

the  peculiarities  of  the  style,  common  not  flash  and  glitter  through  its  very 

to  both  Rogers'  power  of  blending  and  keenness,  or  in  which  a  fine  fancy  does 

the  necessity  laid  on  him  by  nature  to  not  coruscate  on,  if  seldom  over,  the 

blend  seria  cum  jocis;  his  faculty  of  edge  of  lofty  imagination. 

•  toix-i.       XI.    n  J         ,       The  topics  embraced  in  these  letters 

R.  E^^^rS^^Jr,  ta^^'fflS'irthl  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  diver- 

Author  of  the 'EcTipseofTaith.'  TwoVola.  Bified.    We  have  rapid  glancmc  hchts 

London:  Longman  k  Co.    1857.'  cast  on  omnwus  rebits  et  quwumam 
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aliis;  from  the  laws  of  association  to  clear,  English  intellect,  Ms  Grecian 
those  of  cookery;  from  the  mysteries  culture,  his  keen  sense  of  ridicule, 
of  Providence  to  the  advantages  of  and  his  theological  predilections,  \& 
early  rising;  from  the  evidences  of  exactly  the  man  to  feel,  however  he 
Christianitv  to  those  of  homoeopathy;  may,  in  a  sense,  logically  understand, 
from  the  theory  of  transmutation  to  that  tendency  towsuxi  the  unknown— 
the  practice  of  wearing  beards;  from  that  Ao^/'-seeing  of  the  invisible — that 
the  essentials  of  friendship  to  the  feats  leaning  over  and  straining  into  the 
of  the  electric  telegraph;  from  the  darkness,  surrounding  the  ereat  pre- 
arguments  for  immortality  to  the  use  dpices  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
of  spectacles.  Indeed,  one  might  ima-  that  distinguish  partly  as  a  weakness, 
I  gine  that  Rogers  had  meant  to  secure  and  partly  as  a  strength,  the  German 
the  piquancy  of  his  book  by  making  intellect  and  genius.  He  appreciates 
it  an  olla  compounded  of  the  most  Dr  Whately  better  than  Fichtc;  Hal- 
contradictory  materials,  and  that  he  lam  better  than  Lessing;  and  Macaulay 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the  stare  and  better  than  Jean  Paul  Richter.  He 
shudder  of  the  ultra-orthodox  and  the  is,  doubtless,  intimate  with  the  wht- 
rigidly-righteous,  as,  turning  the  page  ings  of  the  greater  Germans,  and  in 
from  a  discussion  on  the  origin  of  evil,  the  *  Eclipse  of  Faith*  he  has  one  ex- 
thev  find  an  imaginary  account  of  quisite  allusion  to  Schiller's  'Wallen- 
'John  Smith  Dr  to  John  Brown,'  for  stein;'  but,  on  the  whole,  his  sympa- 
spite-moneiv,  for  '  piercing  his  wife's  thies  with  them  are  slight;  he  may  be 
nose,  and  Imocking  out  his  servant's  said 

eye-tootL'    We,  on  the  contrary,  are  *  To  roll  their  raptarw,  bat  not  catch  their 
thankful  to  oiu"  author  for  his  con-  fire;' 

junction  of  an  uncompromising  Chris-  and  he  is  somewhat  exposed  to  the 

tianity  with  a  humour,  a  wit,  and  a  charge  Edward  Irving  brought  against 

sarcasm   equally  masculine.     We —  the  Scotch,  that  they  like  to  luindle 

and  we  believe  the  public  will  soon  an  idea  as  a  butcher  lumdles  an  ox; 

join  us  in  the  feeling — are  sick  of  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  to 

that  nambv  -  pamby  evangelicalism,  see  a  'great  thought  looming  through 

which  is  still  too  prevalent,  and  which  a  mist.      It  is  true  that  there  has 

is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  long  faces,  been,  both  in  Germany  and  in  this 

white  neckcloths,  starched  manners,  country,  a   tendency  to  ultra^iri- 

and  canting,  snuffling  tones,  of  many  tuaUsm,  and  Rogers  has  done  good 

of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  service  in  resisting  this  tendency,  and 

are  glad  to  find  a  'master  in  Israel'  restoring    to    phdosophical    writing 

like  Henry  Rogers,  asserting  the  liberty  strictness  of  definition  and  clearness 

of  a  Christian  in  such  a  st^le,  and  vin-  of  statement     But  we  think  he  does 

dicating  every  manly  privilege  by  the  not  aclmowledge  sufficiently  the  obli> 

voice  of  unquestionable  genius.  gations  we  in  Britain  owe  to  the  Ger- 

We  have  described  this  author  as  a  man  mind,  not  onl^  in  the  paths  of 
hater  of  transcendentalism,  and  in  so  -  research  and  leammg,  but  in  philo- 

doing,  we  do  not  entirely  mean  to  sophy  and  in  literature.    Many  small 

praise  him.    We  think,  d  priori,  that  refinements  may  have  been  introduced 

there  must  be  something  in  a  system  from  that  coimtry,  and  paraded  as 

forming  a  phenomenon  so  sinj^uiar,  great  improvements,  and  many  a  small 

and  that  has  been  so  influential  in  man  has  seemed  great  by  clothing  him- 

the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  world,  self  in   clouds  of  Germanic  words^ 

We  admit  the  presence  of  mist,  but  and  so  far  as  Rogers  (in  the  conver- 

mist  is  generally  found  in  lofty  re-  sation  he  holds  with  a  Crermanist  on 

gions — it  delists  to  bathe  Ben  Cm-  the  Clyde,  in  the  close  of  volume  first 

achans   and   Ben  Lomonds,  not  the  and  elsewnere)  expresses  contempt  for 

molehills  at  their  base.   We  remember,  our  imported  German  silver — the  self- 

besides,  what  enormous  peaks  of  mind  disguised  twaddle,  meant  for  simpli- 

have  loomed  out  of  these  mists — the  city— the  low  filthy  fog  of  confused 

Wolfes,  Kants,  Fichtes,  in  Germany,  marshy  thought,  mistaken  for  the  mist 

and  the  Coleridges  and  De  Quinceys,  of  the  everlasting  hilk— the  conceited 

in  this  country.     Nor  do  we  thmk  andobscure  verbiage,  trying  to  be  elo- 

that  Henry  Rogers,  with  his  sharp,  quent-^the  solemn,  self-satiBfied  air, 
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meant  to  express  contempt  for  all  the  youth  of  genius.  It  is  the  scepti- 
schools  save  their  own — the  oracular  cism,  not  of  weakness,  but  of  strength, 
veil  flung  over  nothing,  and  above  sinking  down  before  the  black  marble 
all,  the  nauseous  sentimentality  of  of  mystery,  through  which  it  is  unable 
feeliog,  all  prockiming  the  fury  of  to  force  its  way;  not  of  a  captious  de- 
dulness,  and  the  agonies  of  affectation  sire  to  find  fault,  but  of  a  wish  to  ibid 
undone^  which  are  stuffing  some  of  our  things  better  than  they  are-;-^  wish 
periodicals,  and  ensnaring  some  fine,  almost  morbid  in  its  intensity,  and 
though  ratner  feeble  writers,  male  and  which  feels  itself  crushed  under  narsh 
female,  we  heartily  coincide  with  him.  realities — not  of  disgust  and  hatred, 
But  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  too  much  but  of  disappointed  love  for  this  won- 
disposed  to  ^ore  and  despise  the  drous  creation,  which,  at  a  distance, 
dehcate  abstractions,  the  generous  and  to  the  eye  of  young  enthusiasm, 
enthusiasm,  the  profound  research,  looks  so  beautiful  and  enviable;  but 
the  conception  of  knowledge  as  a  which,  on  a  nearer  view,  presef'^s  so 
unity,  and  the  catholicity  of  view  and  many  perplexing  anomalies.  so>.  nuch 
of  study  springing  from  this,  the  love  that  is  utterly  unaccountable,  ).ad  so 
of  truth,  and  the  patient  waiting  for  much  that  is  seemingly  cruel,  arbi- 
it,  and  the  wonderful  terminology,  so  trary,  and  unjust  The  tendency  of 
philosophical  and  ideally  correct,  that  this  kind  of  scepticism  is  not  to  a  re- 
you  are  reminded  of  the  names  which  jection  of  Christianity,  but  to  Atheism, 
(according  to  Milton)  things  bear  in  or  to  some  modification  of  Mani- 
heaven,  compared  to  the  gross  per-  cheanism.  And  that  Rogers,  has  been 
adventures  of  earthly  speech,  which  met  by,  and  with  difficulty  surmounted, 
distinguish  the  better  authors  of  old  this  tendency,  is  evident  from  many 
Faderland.  We  surrender  to  his  passages  in  his  works,  in  which  you 
storm  of  scorn  those  *  minds  which,  see  the  broken  and  dispersing  clouds 
like  certain  surfaces,  absorb  all  the  of  that  sky  of  melancholy  grandeur 
colours  of  light,  and  reflect  you  back  which  once  shaded  all  his  soul.  His 
onlv  an  aspect  of  perfect  blackness;  state  of  mind  ia  very  similar  to 
and  who  deserve  to  be  called  the  Foster's,  who  possessed,  however, 
Hottentots  of  philosophy;'  but  surely  we  think,  a  more  poetical  genius,  and 
this  name  does  not  apply  to  all  the  whose  gloom  was  of  a  more  consti- 
writers  who  have  lit  tneir  lamps  at  tutional  and  hopeless  cast.  In  Rogers 
the  somewhat  sombre  and  smoky  too,  indeed,  'the  clouds  sometimes 
splendouiB  of  the  German  genius.  return  after  the  rain,'  but  his  spirit  is 
Very  much  more  to  our  mind,  than  of  a  livelier  and  more  sanguine  kind; 
his  rather  slump  ridicule  of  Ger-  he  can  indulge  (on  his  page,  if  not  on 
manism,  is  his  exposition  of  modem  his  cheek)  in  genial  laughter;  whereas, 
scepticism  in  all  its  phases  of  inso-  Foster's  smile  is  darker  than  his  frown, 
lence,  sciolism,  and  folly.  Ere  coming  and  he  can  neither  laugh  nor  weep, 
to  this,  however,  let  us  grant  (dwell-  It  is  interesting  to  know  through 
ing  too  for  a  little  on  the  subject)  what  spell  it  is  that  Henry  Rogers  has 
that  there  is  a  lofty  species  of  scepti-  ffot  his  deep  and  distressing  doubts 
cLBm  with  which  our  author  has  a  kid;  and  here  ^e  venture  in  some  re- 
certain  sympathy;  as,  indeed,  all  great  spects  to  differ  from  him.  We  think 
and  earnest  minds  must  have,  and  that  he  kys  too  much  stress  upon  lo^c 
through  the  shade  of  which  he  has  and  calculation,  and  too  little  on  m- 
evidentlv  passed  himself  It  may  be  tuition  and  instinct,  in  iudging  of  the 
called  the  scepticism,  not  of  pride,  moral  character  of  Gk)d,  and  similar 
nor  yet  of  the  senses,  nor  yet  of  questions.  He  is  speaking  continually 
prying  curiosity,  nor  yet  of  selfish  of  the  *  preponderance  of  evidence* 
passion,  but  that  of  the  heart  revolt-  in  favour  of  the  divine  benevolence, 
mg  against  some  of  the  dreadful  and  repeatedly  intimates  (in  diflerent 
aspects  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  words)  his  conviction  that  *  there  is  a 
intellect  unable  to  solve,  or  to  see  the  strong  probability  that  God  is  not  a 
slightest  probability  of  ever  solving,  demon.'  At  page  87  of  voL  L  he  says, 
some  of  its  primary  problems.  This  *  That  there  are  great  mysteries  con- 
is  a  scepticism,  in  our  age,  ^almost  nected  with  the  divine  government, 
inevitable  in  youth,  and  especially  in  I  admit;  so  great,  that  no  tool  of  rea- 
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Bon,  however  fine  its  edge  or  hard  fants  burning  in  their  cradles,  or  the 
its  temper,  can  touch  the  adamant;  howl  ofyon  mass  of  innocent  mortality 
our  ONLY  way  of  dealing  with  the  ob-  sunk  and  writhing  in  that  bloody  well 
jections  thence  derived,  is  by  showing  of  Cawnpore.  You  do  not  meet  the 
that  there  is  yet  stronger  evidence  for  objection  on  the  same  plane.  The  ob- 
the  existence  of  a  supremely  wise  and  jector  cries  out  of  earthly  wroi^g  per- 
intelligent  Ruler  of  tne  universe,  than  mitted  by  God — fearful,  complicated, 
for  admitting  the  canchision  to  which  old,  inveterate,  and  increasing  wrong 
such  invincwle  objections  would  lead  — and  you  prate  of  starry  splendours, 
us — that  there  is  no  such  Ruler  at  all.  of  the  multitude  and  the  order  of  dis- 
Such  are  the  "origin  of  evil,"  and  some  tant  celestial  orbs — orbs,  too,  of  the 
of  its  consequeiu^s.  such  the  suffer-  moral  condition  of  whose  inhabitants, 
ings  and  death  of  tne  brute  creation,  of  their  happiness  or  their  misery,  yon 
and  of  innocent  infancy.'  Now,  in  the  know  notnmg,  and  are  never  likely 
first  place,  we  deny  that  such  dark  in-  to  know  anything  whatever, 
extricable  phenomena  viust  necessarily  We  think  that  the  question  of '  pn*- 
tend  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  denial  of  ponderance*  is  a  useless  and  unsati^ 
a  Ruler  in  the  universe;  there  are  factory  ona  K  it  mean  that  there  U 
other  alternatives  which  may  be,  and  more  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
have  been,  chosen,  such  as  that  this  Gkxl,  than  there  is  for  the  existence  of 
Ruler  is  not  omnipotent,  and  has  his  certain  tremendous  evils  under  his  go- 
will  counteracted  by  forces  of  evil,  vemment,  in  the  first  place,  we  doubt 
over  which  he  is  only  slowly  gaining  this:  the  evidence  for  both  these  seems 
the  victory.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  to  us  irresistible;  and,  in  the  second 
true  or  Christian  view,  but  it  is  a  vjew  place,  if  you  increase  the  evidence  for 
which  rises,  we  think,  more  naturally  the  existence  of  a  God,  you  thereby 
from  the  present  state  of  things  than  increase  the  difficulty — ^why  is  there 
does  the  denial  of  a  supreme  Governor  so  much  evil  in  the  universe  of  One 
altogether;  and  hence,  while  Atheists  who  becomes  greater  to  your  view 
can  be  coimted  by  units,  there  have  with  every  new  contenoplation?  If 
been  millions  of  Manicheans  or  Gnos-  by  'preponderance'  Mr  Rogers  means 
tics.  And,  in  connection  with  this,  that  you  have  stronger  evidence  of  be- 
we  beg  leave  to  assert,  that  he  has  ni^ty  and  good  than  you  have  of 
here  mistaken  the  point  at  issue.  The  evil  in  the  universe,  a  question  m^ei 
real  question  with  regard  to  these  too  large  and  complicated  for  human 
dark  phenomena  is,  not  how  they  bear  solution.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  on  his  supposing  that  good  preponderates 
character.  Grant  that  the  universe,  mightily  over  evil  in  this  earth,  why 
although  finite,  proves  a  God  who  is  should  not  evil  preponderate  as  much 
infinite  in  power,  still  the  question  in  other  worlds  *  We  see  here  only  a 
recurs.  Are  there  not  limits  to  his  very  small  part  of  God's  ways;  and 
goodness,  if  none  to  his  power  ?  do  we  it  is  a  mere  D^ging  cf  the  question  to 
not  see  evils  of  the  darkest  kind  ap-  say  that  they  are  less,  and  not  more, 
parently  bound  up  in  the  nature  of  dark  and  mysterious  elsewhere.  Se 
things,  and  including  in  their  course  condly,  to  determine  the  relative  pro- 
millions  of  the  innocent  ?  and  although  portions  of  good  and  evil  in  this  earth, 
the  existence  of  these  does  not  touch  is  by  no  means  easy.  Much  depends 
the  general  evidence  for  a  Deity,  and  on  temperament  and  moods.  Ana  who 
far  less  prove  him  to  be  a  malignant  can  strike  an  average  between  the  sen- 
intelligence,  yet  does  it  not  cast  a  satioos  of  a  good  man,  like  Johnson, 
shade  of  gloom,  doubt,  and  terror  over  crying,  *  0  sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate 
the  whole  question  of  his  moral  na-  thy  beams;'  and  the  sensations  of  a 
turel  Ay,  and  though  you  pile  tmi-  good  man,  like  Paley.  saying,  'It  is  a 
verses  on  universes,  and  accumulate  happv  world,  after  allr  Of  a  good  man, 
ten  thousand  times  more  evidence  than  like  Foster,  so  disgusted  with  life  as 
you  have  for  God's  power  and  know-  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  fix  his  eye^ 
ledge,  and  make  myriads  of  newly-  toward  the  rising  of  the  gloomv  disk 
discovered  suns  preach  on  the  subject  of  death  as  all  nis  solace;  and  of  a 
with  their  starry  lips,  you  will  not  good  n^an,  like  HalL  crying  out,  'I en- 
cries  of  yonder  in-  joy  everything?'  If  it  be  argued  that 
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life  is  on  the  whole  a  blessing,  since  well  as  for  what  we  call  accident, 

men  cling  to  it  with  such  tenacity,  it  chance,  &c.,  there  remains  a  residuum 

may  be  replied,  that  many  eagerly  quit  of  wickedness  and  wo  which  appears 

it,  and  that  many  more  would,  were  it  at  present  altogether  unaccoimtable, 

not  that,  like  Hamlet,  they  fear  death :  and  not  only  subserving  no  good  end, 

and  this  fact  —i.  e.,  of  a  general  fear  of  but  seemingly  subserving  ill  ends  of 

death — is  another,  awful  item  in  the  aU   kinds — a  *roll   written   within 

misery  of  man.    Paley  lays  great  stress  and  without,  with  lamentations,  and 

on  there  being  no  previous  i/rovision  mourning,    and   wo ; '    entering    all 

in  nature  for  man's  torture;  but  surely  houses  and  all  hearts,  with  little  dis- 

this  will  appear  arrant  trifling,  when  tinction  of  moral  character  or  spiritual 

we  remembe?  that  man's  body  is  so  worth,  and  on  the  back  of  which  the 

arranged,  that  it  mtMf,  in  certain  cir-  necessitarian,  from  one  point  of  view, 

cumstances,  in  the  thick  of  which  it  and  the  pantheist  from  another,  would 

is  vluced,  contract  certain  diseases,  vainly  try  to  get  us  to  write  the  name 

ana  suffer  certain  pangs.     Then  the  'divine.' 

defeat  we  call  death  is  an  event  that        Indeed,  Rogers  is  obliged,  in  the 

happens  to  aU.    If  it  be  said  that  so-  close  of  the  paragraph  we  qiioted  a 

ciety  is  advancing,  and  gradually  get-  little  above,  to  back  out  of  his  '  pre- 

ting  rid  of  its  woes  and  evils,  it  may  ponderance'  notion,  and  to  say  (page 

be  said  that  it  is  only  oscillating,  and  87,  vol.  L),  *  These  problems  baffled 

substituting  new  evils  and  miseries  reason  in  vain  strives  to  solve,  except 

for  old.    Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  and  for 

of  the  general  depravity  of  man,  ex-  any  direct  solution,  remits  us  to  the 

plain  it  how  we  may.    But  we  stop,  logic  of  faith  and  hope,  not  of  syllo- 

as  farther  dwelling  in  this  way  on  the  gism  and  induction.'    A&  to  the  *  way* 

subject  would   exemplify  the    very  to  which  he  alludes,  it  is,  as  he  speci- 

mode  of  argument  against  which  we  fies  before,  the  argument  called  reduc- 

protest    It  is  impossible,  we  main-  tio  ad  ahsurdum,  and  we  presume  he 

tain,  by  any  balancing  of  good  against  would  express  it  thus: — It  is  more  un- 

evil  in  petty  grocer-like  scales,  or  by  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  uni- 

any  system  oi  see-saw  enumeration,  verse,  with  all  its  moral  difficulties, 

to  determine  a  question  of  such  mag-  should  exist  by  chance,  and  with  no 

nitude  and  intricacy.  presiding  God,  than  that  the  God  who 

And  though  we  were  proving,  by  an  exists  in  it  should  permit  these  awfid 

enormous  induction  of  facts,  that  be-  shadows  to  rest  for  a  season  upon  his 

nevolence  and  benignity  were  the  ge-  character.    This  argument  undonbt- 

neral  rule,  still  the  exceptions  woSd  edly  has  weight,  but  only,  we  imagine, 

remain  as  inexplicable,  or  nearly  so,  on  Christians,  since  the  words 'permit, 

as  before.    Why  often  crime  where  and  *  for  a  season' (which  are  ours,  in- 

n 0  punishment  ?  and  why  punishment  deed,  not  Eogers',  but  which  seem  fairly 

where  no  crime?     Infants  in  their  to  represent  ms  view),  implythat' faith 

agonies,  writhing,  dying  brutes,  the  and  hope'  are   already  operating, 

crushed  and  withered  good,  would  start  Naturahsm  knows  of  no  such  terms 

up  before  our  imagination.    A  thou-  as  '  permit '  and  '  for  a  season,'  since, 

sand  pleas  indeed  might  be  put  in  to  so  far  as  its  light  goes,  evil  and  sin, 

account  for  these  things,  or  even  to  wrong  and  wo,  have  been  from  the 

prove  that  they  were  necessary  to  com-  beginning,  are  *  established  by  a  law,' 

plete  *  the  best  of  aU  possible  worlds;'  and  are  never  likely  to  cease.     No: 

put  while  the  intellect  was  employed  we  must  come  to  Christ's  feet,  ana 

in  easily  answering  aU  these  pleas,  and  accept  the  sparing  but  cheering  light 

reducing  the  matter  to  its  old  inscru-  he  gives  us  on  the  subject  of  moral  evil, 

tability,  the  heart  would  pass  them  by  and  its  connection  with  man  and  with 

in  silence,  or  would  tell  the  eye  to  an-  God,  and  the  hope  his  gospel  holds 

swer  them  by  tears.    Make  every  al-  out  of  far  clearer  and  fuller  discoveries, 

lowance  for  man's  voluntary  evil  ac-  Naturalism  calls  our  system  an  or- 

tions,  for  his  exaggeration  of  his  own  derly  and   magnificent  cosmos;   the 

woes,  for  the  operation  of  general  Bible  calls  it  a  hideous  chaos,  but 

laws,  necessitating  much  misery  on  with  God  moving  and  working  in  it 

resisting  of  ignorant  individuals,  as  toward  a  future  harmony.    But,  al- 
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though  God  is  in  the  chaos,  it  by  no  Mark,  we  are  not  cKarging  Gkxl  with 
means  follows  that  the  chaos  is  all  acting  lu^ustly:  the  Judge  of  all  the 
GoD*s,  and  far  less  that  it  is  Gk>D.  earth  must  do  right;  nor  are  we  as- 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  serting  that  the  majority  of  men  are 
what  Rogers  says,  in  the  letter  from  used  worse,  or  even  so  ill,  as  they  de- 
which  we  have  already  extracted  one  serve;  but  we  are  saying  that  Uiere 
or  two  sentences,  about  the  'Mvste-  are  exceptional  and  mysterious  cases, 
ries  of  Providence.'     But  we  think  in  which  good  men  suffer  through  the 
some  of  his  statements  are  carried  too  folly  and  misconduct  of  others,  or  in 
far^~to  a  length,  indeed,  totally  in-  which  they  are  involved  in  fearful 
consistent  with  scripture  truth.    He  calamities,  which  seem,  at  least,  to 
says,  that  no  man,  however  excellent,  bear  no  proportion  to  their  sinsy  and 
can  say  that, 'on  the  entire  balance  of  which  do  not  exert  much  elevating 
his  life,  he  has  suffered  more  than  he  or  mellowing  influence  on  their  cha- 
deserved.'    Here  a^m  he  brings  in  racters.    Mr  Rogers,  in  denying  that 
what  we  call  the  mischievous  mecha-  there  are  mysteries   in   Providence, 
nism  (in  morals)  of  *  balances.'     In  runs  counter  to  the  opinions  of  all 
shops,  balances  are  verjr  well,  although  ages,  as  well  as  to  the  aeclaratioiiB  of 
even  there  a  *  false  weight '  is  an  abo-  God's  Word,  which  describe  the  saints 
mination  to  the  Lord,  and  hangs  under  often  complaining  of  darkness^   and 
his  curse;  but  in  morals  the  use  of  crying,  'Verily,  thou  art  a  God  that 
them  is  intolerable,  the  more  that  it  hidest  thyself.     Just  think,  again,  of 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  their  the  recent  murders  of  children  in  India, 
exact  adjustment  and  proper  working.  Is  there  nothing  mysterious  there  f 
Take  the  case  which  Mr  Rogers  starts,  Or  think  of  the  little  boy,  who,  when 
that  of  a  good  man  pleading  his  own  the  vessel  struck  against  the  rock, 
cause  with  God  Of  course,  no  sane  man  cried.    'Is   tJiis  Australia^  papaT 
would  in  such  a  case  refuse  to  acknow-  whither  they  purposed  to  sail — ^a  stoiy 
ledge,  on  his  own  part,  great  sin,  and  which  has  often  melted  the  very  heart 
that  God  was  at  once  merciful  and  within  us!    Or  of  the  child  lately 
just;  but  he  might  at  the  same  time  struckdead  by  lightning  in  her  mothers 
maintain  that  much  injustice  had  been  arms !    These  are  appalline  facta,  and 
done  him  by  hen,  and  that,  on  the  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
whole,  he  had  suffered  more  than  he  'balancing*  logic,  but  re(}uire  faith  in 
deserved.    There  is  a  vast  deal  of  evil,  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
wrong,  ii^ustice,  cruelty  in  this  earth  Rogers   has,    in   his   29th   letter, 
which  is  not  from  God,  which  at  most  some  beautifiu  remarks  on  immor- 
God  only  permits,  and  which,  lighting  tality.  which  we  quote:  —  'Ah,  my 
on  the  head  of  the  good,  often  inflicts  friena,  how  these  pEurtings  make  one 
the  intensest  anguisn,  and  makes  the  long  for  that  immortality  in  which 
life  of  men,  concerning   whom  you  there  shall  be  none,  or  none  that  shall 
wonder  that  they  are  not  translated,  be  attended  with  regrets,  beoiuse  we 
one  long  helL    For  this,  no  doubt,  shall  be  assured  tha^  after  a  little  in- 
there  is  a  certain  compensation  even  terval — ^yes,  for  even  if  separation  be 
here  —  in  the  benefits  which  spring  for  a  thousand  years,  it  will  be  little 
from  sanctified  affliction;  but  is  afflic-  in  comparison  with  eternal  duration — 
tion  always  sanctified,  even  to  the  we  shall  meet  in  joy  again,  and  friend- 
saint?  is  he  not  soured  instead   of  ship  know  no  death.   8tran£[e,  glorious 
sanctified  sometimes  by  it,  and  are  issue  of  things !  when  friends  shall  bid 
not  his  graces  often  stunted  by  its  in-  each  other  farewell  even  for  &ye  hun- 
fluence?  If,  besides,  justice  were  fully  dred  years  with  an  .unmoistened  eye, 
done  now,  then  a  strong  argument  for  set  out  on  a  little  tour  of  some  small 
a  future  state  were  knocked  to  pieces;  portion  of  the  universe  (to  visit  Oafisi- 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  Rogers  appears  opeia  or  Orion  for  two  or  three  oentu- 
to  coincide  with  Emerson,  in  suppos-  nes),  and  come  back,  still  to  find  the 
ing  that  justice  is  fully  done  now;  charmed  home -circle  unbroken,  the 
that  no  man  can  say  that  he  suffers  "  immortal  amaranth "  still  mantlins 
more  than  he  deserves;   and  hence  the  porch  with  its  unfading  leaf,  and 
there  is  very  little  occasion  for  future  gardens  ever  verdant  because  there 
retribution,  or  the  interference  of  God.  eternal  summer  dwells." ' 
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These  will  seeni  to  the  many  sceptics  There  are  certaiii  intimations  in  the 
of  the  age — who 'deem  themselves  un-  Bible  which  seem  to  imply  that  the 
worthy  of  eternal  life' — mere  dreams,  earth— regenerated,  refitte(^  and  with 
although  they  must  grant  them  to  be  sin  and-  evil  extirpated — is  to  be  the 
the  dreams  of  genius.  Besides  that  abode  of  the  just:  'The  meek  are  to 
class,  however,  not  a  few  will  be  dis-  inherit  the  earth.*  Of  course,  how- 
posed  to  smile  at  the  half-laughing  ever,  we  are  all  on  this  subject  much 
spirit  in  which  Bogers  treats  the  in  the  dark;  and,  should  the  humble 
theme,  and  at  these  straddlings  across  author  of  this  paper  'foregather'  here- 
Orions  and  Cassiopeios,  &a,  as  if  after  with  the  author  of  the  '  Eclipse 
every  spirit  were  instantly  after  death  of  Faith,'  and  find  him  bound  for  an 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  seven-leagued  expedition  to  Aldebaran  or  the  South- 
boots;  as  if  this  material  universe,  the  em  Cross,  have  with  him  by  all  meanB, 
nursery  to  the  infant  spirit,  were  sure  provided  wings  are  not  awanting,  and 
to  be  as  interesting  to  us  after  death  that  there  is  some  chance  of  getting 
as  during  life;  and  as  if  it  were  not  poe-  back  in  safety  to  the  centre,  wherever 
sible  that  we  shall  never  even  seek  to  that  may  be  1 

explore  those 'eternal  spaces' at  which       We  have  spoken  of  some  people 
P^ucal  shuddered,  and  which,  if  inha-  objecting  to  the  levity  with  which 
bited  at  all,  mav  be  peopled  with  sights  Henry  Kogers  handles   the    solemn 
of  mystery,  and  may  echo  with  sounds  themes  to  which,  nevertheless,  he  is 
of  wo,  as  dark  ana  dreary  as  any  on  strongly  attracted  by  his  graver  genius. 
eartL    What  if  some  Nena  Sahib  be  We  do  not  join  with  these  people  in 
found  reigning  in  Orion,  or  if  the  grand  this  objection.     There  is  often  a  rip- 
dream  attributed  bv  Symmons  to  the  ple  on  very  deep  streams,  and  a  dimple 
sleeping  Napoleon,  be  realised  in  Na-  on  the  waves  of  the  mightiest  oceans, 
poleon's  SPIRIT  I —  The  easle  does  not  pursue  a  direct 
'  He  sleeps  and  dr«iii»-H)h,  for  the  nense  «>^^^  tiiTOUgh  the  upper  ether;  she 
Wh'rXt'fitei^^^^^^^^  '^^mrnheoight-heayentmioetintheblue/ 
Whieh  acourged  the  nations  here  below.  The  leviathan  '^awfl^Aatthe  shaking 

To  grup  the  balance  of  the  akies,  !^  tremendous  ^op.    This  curvet- 

And  qfttema,  tuns,  and  Stan  comprise  U>g>  caroiling,  rqoicing,  IB  a  Sign  of 

In  one  tremeodoiu  laigB  1 '  strength,  not  of  weakness;  of  earnest- 
Such  things  are  quite  possible;  for,  if  ^f^  ^°*-  ^  indifference;  of  enthu- 
the  present  of  iifiniie  wisdom,  power,  8»8>n.  «*?*"«,  and  eneigy.  Just  as 
and  goodness  does  not  prerent  unut^  *  "»*"  ^^  l>«f.done  a  manly  days 
terable  cruelties,  mischiefs,  and  tyran-  ^°'^  ^'^  sometimes  smg  at  its  close. 
Dies  here,  why  should  it  elsewhere?  or  ««o»»e  who  has  climbed  a  mountam 
and  if,  M  we  believe,  it  is  the  fall  of  ^  leaps  and  dances  in  dehght,  so 
man  that  has  open^  the  sluices  of  ^^.*i*^  ^T^  Colendge,  and 
guilt  and  misery  in  this  earth,  why  oUier  thinkers  who  have  reached  lofty 
Ihould  not  finit^  beings,  who  are  all  »!*  He*.,  sometimes  eipress  liieir 
probably  fallible,  be  pl^itted  to  faU  ¥^<^  »*  *¥  far-stretdung  sight  by 
In  otheJ  worlds  (if  these  worlds  be  «Jw>ito«»d  lively  laughtei--laughter, 
inhabited)  as  well  as  this  ?  And  why  however,  sjxeedily  subsiding  mto  sen- 
should  happy  spirits  seek  to  explore  ousnessagam-aa  they  see  the  clouds 
such  dubious  reVons?  They  are  the  and  darkness  which  nungle  with,  and 
lott  angeh  who  are  represented  by  the  "^e. «»«  T^V^  from,  every  mount 

poet  as  straying,  in  the  restlessness  of       ^  *i?°*  _i.        i  •       • 

their  aD<»uish  •"*•*  extremely  amosing,  m  conso- 

,n,     "       ',  ,      "..   .  nance  with  this  plan  of  marrying  Philo- 

0  er  manj  a  froKD,  many  a  fiery  Alp.'  ^p^y  ^jh  Pun;  such  dialopies  as  that 

And  Thomas  Aird  is  truer  to  human  in  the  37th  letter,  between  'Myself 

nature,  and  perhaps  to  Scripture,  teo,  and  Mel'     How  mtoresting  andf  ex- 

when,mhis  River,' he  says,  speaking  haustive  his  four  letters  on  novel- 

of  the  departed  spirit—  reading !    And  yet  immediately  suc- 

'Oh,  through  all  wUderingworldi  I'd  know  oeeding  comes  the  almost  Dantesque 

My  own  dear  hvme  of  loaij  ago.'  grandeur  of  his  letter  on  the  'treat- 
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ment  of  criminals* — a  letter  in  which  coming  into  such  a  place  of  torment. 

he  rather  shies  the  difficulties  con-  How  would  its  vexy  mysterjr  of  veiled 

nected  with  the  subject,  but  gives  a  horrors  strike  the  ima^ation — that 

picture  excessively  powerful — not  of  land  of  silence,  of  which  no  tonmie 

a  'Model  Prison,*  but  of  a  'Model  could  tell  anything,  on  which  the  toot 

Hell,'  of  innocence  had  never  trod — that 

ttji     1  *        'J  *v       1     v  1   -.  •-. »  land  as  much  divided  from  the  living 

Placed  &r  amid  the  melancholy  n>«D.  ^^^j^  „  if  the  grave  had  already 

where  he  proposes   to   'put  ashore  closed   on    its    weaiy   inhabitants  ! 

those  who  have  committed  heinous  Who  can  tell  what  wholesome  afirifirht- 

crimes,  and  let  them  do  their  best  or  ing  myth&  what  salntaiy  appaUing 

worst — the  government  simply  keep-  tales,  would  shape  themselves  out  of 

ing  a  port;  and  cruisers  who  should  the  hints  and  whispers  of  those  who 

see  to  it  that  none  ever  escaped  that  had  only  gazed  at  the   melancholy 

dreadful  prison.'    We  remember  hear-  isle !     How  would  the  voyagers,  who 

ing  Dr  Chalmers,  in  a  sermon  preached  but  sailed  in  view  of  the  unbleseed 

at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assem-  land,  transfer  to  even  its   physical 

bly  in  1 833,  pamting  the  Pandemonium  features  the  gloomy  associationB  of 

that  might  be  produced  out  of  the  their   fancy,   and  exaggerate    ev^y 

elements  of  evil  and  sin  left  to  work  rudeness  that  nature  had  given  it 

by^  themselves.     Yet,  striking  as  that  tenfold  !    How,  as  they  looked  at  it 

picture  was,  we  are  certain  that  it  with  hushed  breath,  would  their  own 

yields  to  what  we  now  quote  from  oiur  feelings  deepen  its  mysterious  sOence, 

author,  in  compact  horror  and  stem  and  paint  it  to  imagination  in  darker 

sublimity  of  imagination.  colours  than  those  of  reality  !    How 

'We  have  no  business  thus  to  ante-  woidd  it  thrill  the  mind  with  horror, 

date  helL      Yes,   hell.     For  to  be  to  find  officers  of  the  faithful  cnuBers 

evil^  and  to  be  abandoned  to  evil;  to  reporting  that  on  such  a  night  they 

Live  in  the  midst  of  those  whose  coun-  heard  loud  shrieks  at  Murder  Cove, 

tenances  reflect  only   evil   passions,  at  another,  had  seen  fires  blazing  far 

stamped  with  crueltv,  lust,  cunning,  inland,  as  if  some  bloody  raid  were 

malice — and  to  feel  (most  dreadful  of  going  forward;  that  sometimes  old 

all)  that  tlieir  countenances  are  but  greybeards  and  children  with  their 

the  mirrors  of  our  own;  that  we  are  throats  cut — mere  lumber  to  he  grd 

free  to  "work  all  manner  of  evil"  rid  of  by  these  thrifty  colonisU — came 

against  one  another,  exposed  to  the  ut-  floating  oy ! ' 

most  selfishness,  armed  with  cunning,        Our  pen  has  literally  trembled  in 

unchecked  by  conscience,  and  check^  the  act  of  transcribing  this  fearful 

only  by  fear — what,  after  all,  is  that  picture — a  picture  worthy  of  Foster  s 

but  hell?     Did  you  ever  read  Sir  dark  genius.    What  awful  (juestions 

James  Mackintosh  s  description  of  the  it  suggests  to  the  pensive  mmd  ! '  Is 

feelings  with  which  he  once  found  there   somewhere  in  space  a  literal 

himself  standing  alone  amongst  the  world  of  which  this  of  Heniy  Rogers 

felons  of  Newgate  on  a  casual  visit  is  only  typical  ?    We  hear  of  'islands 

to  that  prison!    As  he  saw  around  of  the  blest:*  are  there  also  'islands  of 

him  the   multiplied   images  of  de-  the  damneu?'    And  are  there  many 

pravity,  every  variety  of  expression,  inhabitants  in  these  doleful  places! 

of  hatred,    malignity,   cruelty,  lust.  And  is  there — is  there  no  hope  at  all 

cunning,  he  confesses  to  a  feeling  of  of  restoration  ?    And  if  so,  why  did 

the  most  sickening  horror  and  dread.  God  permit  the  entrance  of  that  evO 

It  must  have  been  hardly  better  than  whicn  has  led  to  results  so  deplorable  ? 

standing  alone  in  the  serpent's  house  Could  he  have  helped  this,  or  was  he 

in  the  Zoological   Gardens,  without  not  willing  to  do  so?     Tremendous 

anything  between  the  reptiles  and  the  questions,  which  often   threaten  to 

spectator,  and  the  doors  locked  !    If  stagger  the  firmest  faith,  and  to  which 

it  were  not  for  humanity,  surely  such  there  is  at  present  no  solution.     Nay, 

a  "habitation  of  dragons "  as  I  have  although    only    one    hell-abandonm 

supposed  would  be  the  true  thing  to  heart  existed  for  ever  in  God's  uni- 

deter  men  from  crime,  and  of  main-  verse,   the  difficulty  would  be  enor- 

taining  in  them  a  wholesome  fear  of  mous. 
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We  rather  think  Rogers,  like  Car-  that  it  was  vain  in  them  trying  to 
lyle,  is  too  harsh  in  his  language  about  chase  a  certain  shade  of  doubt  in 
these  'scoundrels.'  We  contrast  his  reference  to  these  portions  of  the 
scowl  with  the  look  of  the  Saviour,  Bible  from  their  minds.  We  for  our 
as  we  conceive  him  crossing  the  parts  are  contented  to  wait  till  clearer 
gulf  enclosing  this  supposed  mise-  light  be  darted  on  such  minor  diffi- 
rable  region,  and  preachmg  the  gospel  culties  by  the  arrival  of  a  true  theory 
to  these  'spirits  m  prison.'  We  oe-  of  inspiration,  which  has  certainly 
lieve  that  Christ  would  feel  more  not  come  as  yet;  and,  meanwhile,  as 
grieved  amidst  an  assembly  of  smooth-  we  love  our  country,  in  spite  of  certain 
faced  professors  of  religion,  their  gloomy  caverns,  dusmai  ravines,  and 
cheeks  clad  with  emulous  lies,  and  hungry  grounds,'  which  abound  in  it, 
their  hearts  full  of  maUce  and  false-  so  we  will  continue  to  love  our  Bible, 
hood.  No  hell  like  a  rouged  helL  in  spite  of  those  perplexed  and  strange- 
No  damned  like  the  jewelled  and  seeming  passages,  and  feel  that,  what- 
snuling  damned.  We  are  fond  of  ever  be  our  difficulty  with  particular 
speaking  against  the  Sepoys,  but,  had  parts,  we  have  none  with  revelation 
we  been  trained  like  them,  and  had  our  as  a  whole.  Nor  do  we  think  that  at 
passions  been  heated  by  as  hot  a  sun,  the  present  stage  of  inquiry  any  man 
we  might  have  been  as  bad  as  they,  at  once  intelligent  and  honest  can  go 
Let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear,  a  step  farther, 
remembering  the  grand  exhortation  of  In  considering  '  Greyson's  Letters,* 
Burke,  *to  woe  all  men,  and  fear  our-  we  feel  what  the  French  call  Vemhor 
selves*  rass  de  richessesj  so  many  are  the  topics 

While  we  think  that  Rogers  has  started;  and  they  are  all  treated  in  a 
cast  no  new  light,  but  rather  added  manner  so  suggestive,  that  we  could 
to  the  old  darkness,  in  reference  to  the  find  material  of  comment  in  them  to 
ori^  and  nature  of  evil,  &c.,  he  has  fill  a  larger  volume  than  any  of  them- 
written  nobly  here,  as  well  as  in  selves.  We  must  therefore  pull  up 
the  'Eclipse  of  Faith,'  against  those  our  reins,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
writers  who  are  sceptical,  not  about  consideration  of  one  or  two  subjects 
Grod^  but  about  Uhiistianity  and  of  more  special  interest  He  has  a 
Chnst.  In  a  most  masterly,  yet  letter  on  the  plurality  of  worlds,  in 
thoroughly  good-natured  style,  does  which  he  tries,  as  Hugh  Miller  also 
he  deal  with  their  small  carping  ob-  did,  to  steer  a  medium  course  between 
jections  to  certain  portions  of  the  Wliewell  and  Brewster.  He  admires 
New  Testament  (as  though  one  had  Whewell's  treatise,  as  reading  a  salu- 
entered  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  tary  lesson  to  our  modem  men  of  sci- 
and  found  fault  with  some  part  of  ence.  He  says: — 'There  was  ample 
the  swaddling  bands  in  which  the  ground  for  reading  the  world  such  a 
infant  Grod  had  been  hastily  wrapi)ed),  lesson,  for  really  the  conceit  of  modem 
with  the  enormous  stress  they  lay  science  had  been  getting  on  at  such 
upon  discrepancies,  and  their  blind-  a  rate  with  its  "fire-mists,"  its  "con- 
ness  to  the  grand  general  principles  densations"  of  "subtle  fluid  matter," 
and  glorious  bearings  of  the  gospel  and  its  theories  of  "  nebulae "  consoli- 
Yet,  perhaps,  in  his  letters  to  a  I^eolo-  dating  into  stars,  that  thousands  began 
gist,  he  somewhat  underrates  the  diffi-  to  think  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
culties  connected  with  such  parts  of  the  world  to  make  a  world,  nay,  that 
the  Old  Testament  as  Balaam's  ass  they  could  even  see  them  a-making. 
and  Jonah's  whale.  Not  that  these  I  almost  fancy  some  of  our  wise  cos- 
difficulties  are  for  a  moment  to  be  mogonists  would  have  hardly  blushed 
named  with  the  deep  shadows  lying  to  head  a  chapter  in  a  similar  way 
on  the  world  of  nature,  or  even  with  with  one  in  Knickerbocker's  *  History 
some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  of  New  York,' "showing  how  that  the 
Christianity,  such  as  election  and  creation  of  a  world  is  by  no  means  so 
eternal  punishment;  but  we  have  difficult  a  matter  as  has  been  some- 
heard  eminent  and  highly  orthodox  times  imagined.'"  In  corroboration 
divines  say,  that,  although  they  did  of  this,  we  have  been  told  of  two  or 
not  deny  them,  yet  they  fdt  that  they  three  rabid  Emersonians,  in  a  wood  in 
had  an  awkward  legendary  look,  and  America,  putting  their  heads  together 
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over  a  huge  red  mass  of  earth,  to  show  We  know  of  certain  worlds  where  the 
how  they  could  make  a  much  better  heat,  to  all  appearanoe,  is  far  more 
world  than  this  old  commonplace  affair  intense,  and  of  others  where  the  cold 
of  God's !  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  seems  to  be  ineffably  more  severe,  than 
Sir  David  dogmatises  too  much,  lays  in  our  fervid  or  frigid  zones;  and  it  is 
too  much  stress  upon  mere  conjecture,  onlv  philosophical  to  infer  that  the 
and  upon  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  probability  of  animal  existence  being 
His  general  impression  of  the  arga-  found  there  is  extremely  slight  Let 
ment  is  given  in  the  following  woras:  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is 
'We  know  but  little  even  **of  our  quite  as  unphilosophical  to  deny,  on 
next-door  neighbour,  the  moon,"  and  tne  other  hand,  that  there  may  lie  ten 
what  we  do  know  seems  to  have  pretty  thousand  worlds  where  the  conditions 
well  convinced  astronomers  that  she  of  life  are  found  in  as  great  abundance, 
is  not  inhabited;  we  at  the  same  time  or  greater,  than  on  this  eartL  Be* 
know  that  our  earth  certainly  is.  These  sides,  in  our  very  first  broaching  of 
are  the  only  two  worlds  of  whose  con-  this  thought  (and  we  must  be  per- 
dition, relatively  to  this  sulrject,  we  mitted  to  say,  that  we  were,  so  far  as 
are  entitled  to  speak  with  any  measure  we  know,  the  first  to  broach  it  out  of 
of  confidence;  so  that  the  data  seem  Germany),  we  expressly  intimated  our 
lamentably  mesigre   for  a   sweeping  idea  that  God  was  perhaps  colonising 

feneralisation  either  way.    The  pro-  the  universe  gradually,  and  had  pro- 

lem,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  much  like  bably  selectedearth  as  the  first  spot, 

this:  ^ven  one  world  which  is  cer-  'theEdenofthealL'  As  to  the  question, 

tainly  inhabited,  and  one  other  which  which  of  the  two  theories  be  the  more 

most  probably  is  not;  to  discover  whe-  delightful,  it  is  a  very  nugatory  one; 

ther  other  worlds  are  inhabited  or  and  there  are  mioods,  we  believe,  in 

not  This  sounds  to  me  as  promisinf^  as  which  many  men,  while  looking  up  to 

this:  given  one  river  which  hat  fish,  that  wilderness  of  worlds,  with  its 

and  anotherwhich  has  none)  to  discover  perplexing  brightness,  its  fierce  and 

whether  other  rivers,  of  which  nothing  fiery  glory,  blended  with  its  cold  and 

is  knoum^  have  fish  or  not;  a  hopeful  sullen  silence,  have  said  to  themselves, 

problem  for  d  priori  speculation.  *  Better  that  all  these  stars  were  de- 

Clever  as  tnis  is,  we  venture  to  serts,  than  inhabited  by  wretches  like 

think  that  it  abounds  somewhat  in  man;  better  they  were  hells  kmpty. 

that 'sweeping  generalisation' of  which  than  heUs  full.    Oh,  that  we  had 

heaccuses^rewsterandWhewelL  The  wings  like  a  dove,  that  we  might  flee 

words  we  have  quoted  in  italics  point  away,  not  from  this  earth  only,  but 

to  the  error  into  which  he  has  oeen  far  beyond  these  awful  heavens,  and 

seduced.    Is  tltere  nothing  known  of  find  rest  in  the  bosom  of  our  Father 

other  worlds,  except  the  earth  and  the  and  our  God ! ' 

moon?    We  do  know  that  there  are  The  letter  (No.  110)  on  the  ques- 

many  circumstances  and  phenomena  tion  as  to  how  the  infinity  of  God  may 

of  existence  in   the   planets,  which  be  proved  from  the  universe,  is  not 

seem  at  least  to  be  so  opposite  to  ours  to  us  satisfactory,  nor  is  it  worthy  of 

(especially  since  our  planet  shows  such  its  author's  acute  and  powerful  genius, 

strange  diversities  in  itself),  that  we  In  it  he  admits  that  there  is  no  evi- 

are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  dence  of  absolute   infinitude  to   be 

there  are  no  living  creatures  in  them,  found  in  the  universe,  but  maintains 

or  that  they  are  extremely  diverse  that  iNDEFiKiTUDEjntMluces  the  same 

from  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth — so  effect:  that  God  is  *  practically  infi- 

much  so,  that  faith  (supposing  such  nite;'  that  he  cannot  create  an  in&iite 

beings  to  exist)  only  can  reconcile  us  universe,  or  that,  though  he  could,  no 

to  the  thought  of  their  being  made  by  finite  mind  eould  grasp  it;  and  that^ 

the  same  God.    We  find  on  earth  life  though,  therefore,  the  requisite  '  ar> 

sustaining  itself  with  difficulty  alike  gument'  were  presented,  the  requisite 

in  the  ejttreme  heat  and  in  the  ex-  understanding'  would  be  wanting, 

treme  cold  of  the  different  zones.   We  And  he  dwells  in  a  tone  of  levity — 

know  that,  in  pure  fire,  and  in  pure  here  out  of  good  taste — on  the  hard 

essential  cold,  there  are  no  inhabitanta  ■  fate  of  God  existing,  but  not  able  to 

Who  now  believes  in  salamanders?  make  his  existence  known;  infinite. 
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but  not  able  to  manifest  his  infinitude;  heart  answers,  '  No  -  it  falls  far  below 
omnipotent  potentially,  but  practi-  even  my  poor  ideal:  and  how  much 
cally  impotent  Now,  does  not  Scrip-  more  that  of  my  Heavenly  Father.* 
ture  solemnly  and  giuvely  utter  simi-  When  Edwardses  try  to  prove  Grod 
lar  sentiments  when  it  says. '  Who  can  the  author  of  sin,  it  spurns  the  bias- 
by  searching  find  out  Goa,  who  can  phemy.  It  is  a  strong  Samson-Hke 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec-  spirit  this,  and  can  rend  both  green 
tionl'    God  c&a partially,  but  never  withes  and  new  cart-ropes,  like  rage, 


can  wholly,  reveal  himself  to  created  in  sunder.    It  has  its  secret  thoughts 

beings,  however  exalted.     '  No  man  and  hopes,  as  well  as  its  avowed  be- 

knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son«'  liefs  and  expectations,  thoughts  and 

Yet  there  is  an  evidence  of  the  exist-  hopes  not  yet  expressed,  because,  as 

ence  of  the  Infinite,  to  which  Mr  yet,  onlv  struggling  in  embryo,  and 

Rogers  does  not  refer — it  is  that  im-  scarce  able  even  to  articulate-— 

FM  ^J^I  ^^  f"llwl.f"*^*  °l  *  A  IHUe  whisper  breathing  low, 

the  Infinite.    That,  hke  the  eense  of  j  „,,  ^^  .pS  of  what  1  know.' 

duty  and  us  mnnitude,  is  a  species  of 

divinity  within  the  soul  of  man,  echo-  It  loves  nature  well;  and  although  it 

ing  and  testifying  to  grand  spirituaU  ^**  ^^^  derived  its  notions  of  infinite 

facts  existing  somewhere.    We  may  Power,  love,  goodness,  and  beauty, 

compare  the  real  although  dim  Ian-  from  herancientand  venerable  shows, 

guage  of  this  testimony  to  that  which  i*  loves  to  see  them  illustrated  and  re- 

the  sound  in  the  sea-shell  bears  to  the  kindled  by  natiu^l  forms— loves  to 

existence  of  the  ocean,  as  transfer  its  idea  of  God's  power  to 

,_,      ,.,          V      ..          .  ^  J,  tlie  sound  of  the  thunder,  and  thus 

AlTll'ifr^SjrJll^Z^n^^^^  to    deepen    the    harmony    of   that 

And  marmun  u  tne  ocean  munnara  tnere.  __•         >i          j.i                   i           x 

voice  of  elemental  uproar— loves  to 
This  is  partly  an  intuition  in  the  in-  find  an  image  of  eternal  love  and 
teUect,  and  partly  a  feeling  in  the  goodness  in  the  serene  smiles  of  the 
heart  Logic  cannot  teach  it,  nor  can  autumn  evening,  and  in  the  colden 
logic  resist  it;  the  argument  from  de-  tints  of  the  autumn  woods— ana  loves 
sign  to  some  extent  confirms,  but  has  to  spread  the  mantle  of  its  own  and 
not  Created  it;  it,  and  it  alone  (coupled  of  God's  sense  of  beautv  over  the 
with  the  hopes  of  the  gospel),  enskbles  sparkling  stars  of  midnight,  and  the 
the  soul  to  surmount  the  fearful  diffi-  oiamona  dust  of  the  Milxy  Way.  If 
culties  connected  with  the  universe.  Henry  Rogers  chooses  to  call  all  this 
It  cannot  demonstrate  the  existence  'rhapsodical  transcendentalism,*  and 
of  a  Qod;  it  only  feels  that  he  is —  to  see  in  it  no  evidence  of  the  Infinite 
that  he  is  infinitely  just,  holy,  good,  One,  we  are  sorry  for  it,  but  venture 
and  powerful— and  that  he  i«  a  Father,  to  assert,  that  not  so  would  his  Master 
This  feeling  is  deeply  reverent  as  well  —would  Pascal  have  thought 
as  lovinff.  And  yet  it  has  at  times  its  We  must  now  close,  leaving  a  hun- 
lofty  ana  even  scornful  moods.  When  dred  inviting,  fields  of  thougnt  pre- 
Paleys  point  it  to  the  ladder  of  design,  sented  by  these  fascinating  volumes 
with  its  thousand  rounds,  many  of  unexplored — ^a  hundred  clever,  or  elo- 
them  broken,  and  the  top  wrapped  in  quent,  or  witty,  or  ma^ificent  pas- 
darkness,  IT  replies,  '  I  need  no  lad-  sages  imquoted,  and  havmg  only  room 
der;  I  have  wings,  and  I  can  soar  to  express  our  renewed  and  deepened 
aloft  to  the  empvrean.'  When  Leib-  respect  for  the  author's  genius,  and 
nitzes  sophistically  seek  to  prove  this  for  the  important  services  his  works 
the  *  best  of  all  possible  worlds,'  the  have  conferred  on  Christianity. 
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AUGUSTINK 

PAET  II. 

Immediately  after  his  baptism,  Au-  allegory  of  the  modem  champion  of 
gustine  was  in  the  field  agsun  against  faith,  in  which  manly  beaaty  and 
the  Manichees.  He  exposed  their  piercing  eyes  are  ascribed  to  Reason, 
pretensions  to  continence  and  sanctity  and  feminine  gentleness  and  an  ear 
m  two  books,  one  on  the  morals  of  of  exquisite  deucacy  to  Faith;  while 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  one  on  the  Reason's  ears  are  closed,  and  on  the 
morals  of  the  Manichees.  In  a  treatise  sightless  orbs  of  Faith  the  doyb'ght 
on  the  incorporeality  of  the  soul,  he  i^urs  in  vain — helpless  each  when 
demolished  their  materialism,  and  in  apart,  but  intended  to  walk  hand-in- 
the  first  of  three  books  on  the  free-  hand  in  love,  that  by  day  the  eyes  of 
dom  of  the  will,  demonstrated  the  Reasonmayoe  the  guide  of  Faith,  and 
absurdity  of  their  doctrine  of  evil,  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith  may  be  the 
After  finishing  these  compositions,  guide  of  Reason.  There  is  one  point 
which  was  the  work  of  a  few  months,  which  Augustine  develops  with  great 
he  quitted  Milan,  intending  to  return  clearness  and  force,  and  that  is  the 
to  Africa.  Monica,  who  accompanied  necessity  of  a  subjective  preparation, 
him,  died  on  the  way,  at  Ostia,  to  the  to  be  able  to  comprehend  truth— a 
great  grief  of  Augustine.  Arriving  at  necessity  which  his  own  dear-bought 
Tagaste  in  the  year  a.d.  388,  he  sold  experience  had  taught  him.  It  would 
his  patrimony,  gave  largely  to  the  be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  the 
poor,  and  retired  on  the  remainder  theological  treatises  that  he  gave  forth 
for  thjree  years,  which  he  spent  in  while  a  presbyter.  They  show,  how- 
solitary  study,  and  in  writmg  his  ever,  that  he  was  slowly  feeling  his 
treatises  'on  the  True  Religion'— *  on  way  to  the  doctrines  that  are  <»lled 
the  Master,'  to  show  that  the  only  Augustinian,  whidi  he  exhibited  in 
teacher  of  truth  is  God,  and  'on  the  full  development  in  the  famous  PeLv 
Book  of  Genesis,'  against  the  Mani-  cian  controversy,  at  which  we  mu^t 
chean  doctrine  of  the  creation.  by  and  by  glance. 

At  the  end   of  this  period,  a.d.  In  a.d.  395,  he  was  made  colleagae 

391,  he  was   ordained  Inresbyter  by  to  the  old  and  infirm  Bishop  Valerius, 

Valerius,  Bishop   of  Hippo.      Four  after  whose  death,  till  his  own,  Au- 

years  were  spent  in   this  capacity,  gustine  was  sole  Bishop  of  Hippo, 

during  which  nis  assiduity  in  the  dis-  Pelagius,  the  great  heresiarcn,  who 

charge  of  his  more  strictly  ecclesias-  gave  his  name  to  the  celebrated  Pela- 

tical  duties  did  not  interfere  with  the  gian  controversy,  was  in  many  points 

exercise  of  his  pen;  and  during  this  the  antithesis  of  Augustine.    He  was  a 

time  was  produced  one  of  the  most  British  monk — a  man  of  serious  dis- 

important  of  his  short  treatises — *De  position  and  great  reputed  sanctity. 

Utihtate  Credendi  *— C.on  the  Use  of  Though  superior  to  Augustine  in  eru- 

Belief ')    The  purpose  of  this  tractate  dition,  his  was  a  much  shallower  and 

is  to  adjust  the  hmits  and  show  the  less  earnest  natura     He  had  steered 

harmony  of  reason  and  faith,   and  clear  of  the  whirlpools  of  passion;  he 

prove  that  we  must  believe  before  we  had  never  known  any  of  tnose  strong 

Know  J  and  believe  in  order  to  know,  cravings  after  the  good,  characteristic 

In  this  smaU  work  may  be  found  the  of  earnest  and  passionate  minds,  and 

elements  of  all  that  has  been  written  had  no  e^erience  of  those  deep  in- 

80  often  on  the  subject,  and  Augustine  temal  conflicts  through  which  Augus- 

disposes  df  his  antagonists  as  conclu-  tine  had  passed.    Two  minds  so  dif- 

sively  as  Rogers  has  done  with  their  ferent  must    necessarily  come  into 

modem  representatives.  He  illustrates  collision  on  almost  every  point  that 

his  views  with  many  a  happy  me-  enters  into   the   construction   of  a 

taphor  and  simile— though  we  think  theological  system,  and  all  the  more 

with  nothing  so  fine  as  the  graceful  so  that  Pelagius  was  connected  more 
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closely  vith  the  Oriental  Church,  and  its  destination,  not  only  with  phy- 
Augustine  with  the  Western ;  the  sical  and  intellectual,  but  with  moral 
theology  of  the  East  being  congenial  powers  also  for  the  practical  exercise 
in  some  points  with  the  doctrines  of  all  goodness;  but  that  the  applica- 
dereloped  by  Pelagius  and  his  friends  tion  of  them  depends  on  the  will  of 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  man  alone,  divine  influence  being  im- 
Without  noticing  the  events  of  tms  necessarv  for  this  purpose,  and  in- 
controversy,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  oompatible  with  the  exercise  of  free- 
which  Pelagius  and  his  friend  Celes-  will.  In  opposition  to  this,  and  in 
tins  attempted  to  conceal  the  real  complete  accordance  with  his  funda- 
questions  at  issue;  and  without  at^  mental  idea,  Augustine  held,  that  even 
tempting  a  discussion  of  the  many  in  pure  seraphs  and  archangels,  as 
knotty  points,  which  are  debated  as  well  as  a  man,  a  constant  stream 
fiercely  now  as  they  were  then,  it  will  of  divine  influence  is  necessary  for 
better  suit  our  present  purpose  at  once  all  knowledge  and  all  goodness:  that 
to  trace  the  ultimate  roots  of  their  communion  with  Qod  is  the  source 
differences  to  a  question  which  belongs  of  all  good;  estrangement  from  him 
more  to  ontology  than  theology.  At  the  source  of  all  evil  His  own  re- 
the  basis  of  all  their  theologicaldiffer-  presentation  is,  that  what  light  is 
ences  was  a  different  view  of  the  re-  to  the  eye,  God  is  to  the  soul;  and 
lation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite,  of  as  the  eye  cannot  see  when  closed,  or 
€rod  to  the  universe.  Although  on  when  no  light  falls  on  it,  so,  with- 
this  Augustine  never  joined  issue  out  the  inward  revelation  and  com- 
with  Pelagius,  nor  resolved  into  it  the  munication  of  the  divine  life,  man 
points  of  debate  between  them,  he  or  angel  can  know  nothing,  can  do 
had  investigated  it  profoundly,  and  nothing  that  is  good.  TIub  divine 
declares  himself  explicitly  upon  it  infiuence  necessary  to  the  highest  and 
The  idea  of  the  absolute  dependence  purest  beings,  he  denominated  grace. 
of  the  creation  at  every  moment  on  We  find  here  what  is  asserted  by  Mr 
the  Creator,  took  strong  hold  of  his  Maurice,  Mr  Kingsley,  and  others — 
mind,  and  lay  at  the  basis  of  his  that  man  can  know  only  what  is 
whole  theology,  as  we  saw  it  to  be  revealed  to  him,  and  that  it  is  more 
connected  with  the  renunciation  of  correct  to  say  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  prin-  taught  truth  to  Bacon,  Plato,  and  New- 
dple  of  absolute  evil  We  find  him  ton,  than  that  they  discovered  it;  be- 
thus  clearly  enunciating  it : '  The  secret  cause  all  our  philosophies,  our  sciences, 
power  of  God  penetrating  all  things,  our  poesies  come  from  the  true  Light 
makes  to  exist  whatever  in  any  way  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
exists,  or  to  whatever  extent  it  exists,  into  the  world  Creature  fiumlties, 
because,  without  the  exercise  of  his  according  to  Augustine,  are  there- 
power,  not  only  would  it  not  be  such  fore  universally  on^ans  of  the  divine; 
as  it  is,  but  could  not  he  at  alV  The  fellowship  with  God  is  the  normal 
idea  on  which  unconsciously,  to  all  state  of  the  creature;  and  only  while 
ai)X)earance,  Pelagius  built  his  doc-  that  fellowship  is  maintained  is  good- 
trines  was  totally  different  It  con-  ness  possible.  The  relation  of  all 
templated  the  universe  very  much  as  rational  beings  to  God  being  such, 
isolated  from,  and  independent  of,  there  could  be  no  difiiculty  connected 
the  Creator.  The  world  is,  according  with  the  assertion  of  fallen  man's 
to  hin^  a  machine,  exquisitely  con-  dependence  on  supernatural  aid— 
trived,  mdeed,  and  fashioned  by  the  needed  in  innocence,*  much  more  so  was 
divine  Artificer;  but  when  once  fi-  it  in  depravity;  consistent  with  purity 
nished  and  wound  up,  will  go  with-  and  perfection,  it  implied  no  violence 
out  any  divine  interference,  t)rovided  to  the  constitution  oi  man. 
only  the  springs,  weights,  ana  wheels  Here,  accordingly,  the  combatants 
are  preserved  from  injury.  This  view  joined  issue  on  two  important  ques- 
he  clearly  expressed,  when  stating  the  tions — that  of  the  Fall,  and  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  both  of  which 
Deity.  He  said  that  human  nature  are  most  intimately  connected  with 
had  been  provided  with  all  the  powers  each  other.  The  freedom  of  the 
and  capacities  necessary  for  reaching  will  —  not    yet    set    aside    among 
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settled  questions — engrossed  a  large  antagonist,  and  saw  in  the  actual 
share  of  attention  in  this  controversy,  condition  of  the  human  race  a  depth 
Moral  freedom,  according  to  Pelagius,  of  degradation  and  a  weight  of  bond- 
is  a  freedom  of  choice  at  each  moment  age  of  which  Pelagius  had  never 
between  good  and  eviL  In  his  own  dreamed.  For,  according  to  the 
words,  'we  have  a  possibility  for  good  latter,  Adam's  sin  was  that  of  a 
or  evil  implanted  in  us  by  God,  so  to  thoughtless  child,  against  a  simple 
speak,  a  certain  fruitful  root,  which»  command  suited  to  his  infantile  oc»i- 
according  to  the  will^  either  blooms  dition,  and  intended  to  awaken  him 
with  the  flowers  of  virtue,  or  bristles  to  the  consciousness  of  his  moral 
with  the  thorns  of  vice.'  Or,  to  use  powers,  and  that  every  man  findii 
another  illustration,  Hhe  will  is  a  nimself  in  the  same  state  of  inno- 
balance  in  equipoise,  free  to  good  or  cenoe  as  Adam,  until  they  have  per- 
eviL  This  was  the  case  with  man  sonally  sinned.  Sentiments  thess 
from  the  bednning,  and  is  now,  for  which  found  expression  on  Pelagius* 
the  sin  of  Adam  affected  his  race  only  native  soil  in  the  famous  homily  so 
by  example.'  Augustine  met  this  with  cleverly  dissected  some  years  ago  by 
ingenuity  and  effect  If  the  will  of  the  'Times,'  in  which  Lord  Pi^mer- 
man  is  in  equipoise  between  good  ston  bids  his  rustic  hearers  depend 
and  evil,  this  shows  that  evil  hu  upon  it  that  they  were  all  bom  good; 
an  effect  on  man  which  it  ought  not  assured  them  that  all  sin  was  the 
to  have.  Statical  equilibrium  is  the  effect  of  bad  example  and  temptation; 
result  of  the  balance  of  opposing  and  pathetically  represented  the  un- 
forces:  a  needle  &ee  to  move  to-  fortunate  boor  pursuing  his  path 
ward  any  one  of  two  magnets,  must  guileless  and  good  as  Adam  in  Fara- 
be  attracted  equally  by  both.  If  such  dise,  until  his  eye  fell  on  a  pipe  and  a 
a  liberty  of  indifference  is  natural  beershop,  and  ius  hopes  were  wrecked 
and  normal,  as  represented  by  Pela-  for  ever. 

gius,  there  is  required  to  produce  it  We  suspect  that  neither  the  oele- 
what  is  unnatural  and  abnormal,  brated  hereeiarch,  nor  the  illustrioua 
which  is  evil;  therefore  this  repre-  Prime  Minister,  can  have  beeo  so 
sentation  is  untenable.  For  it  sup-  accurate  observers  of  nursery  ph^io- 
poses  a  real  bondage  to  the  power  of  mena,  nor  so  diligent  and  fortunate 
eviL  Pelagius'  pretended  freedom  in  their  inouiries  respecting  the  tra- 
is,  says  Augustine,  real  bondage,  ditions  of  tneir  babynood,  as  Augus- 
But  Pelagius'  view  does  not  repre-  tine,  in  his  'Confessions,'  tells  us  he 
sent  mans  present  state  any  more  was,  although,  even  if  they  had,  it  . 
than  his  original  state,  as  Augustine  is  probable  enough  that  their  con- 
found when  he  read  off  his  own  ex-  elusions  might  have  been  different 
perience.  He  had  not  found  his  will  from  his.  ft  is  no  extravagant  sup- 
to  be  in  this  state  of  equipoise,  for  position  that  Palmerston  and  Pela- 
the  power  of  evil  far  preponderated;  gius,  in  long-clothes,  conducted  them- 
so  much  so,  that  he  had  believed  that  selves  ver^r  much  after  the  fashion  of 
he  had  in  him  an  evil  soul  and  a  good  St  Augustine;  who  informs  us  that  all 
soul,  and  that  he  was  tyrannised  over  that  he  could  do  at  first  was  to  suck, 
by  a  principle  of  eviL  He  had  found  to  be  pleased  at  what  was  agreeable 
deliverance,  not  by  an  act  of  unaided  to  his  flesh,  and  cry  at  what  hurt 
free-will,  but  by  grasping  the  arm  of  him;  that  then  he  began  to  smile,  first 
a  celestial  helper;  his  bondage  had  asleep,  then  awake,  then  to  become 
ceased  at  the  moment  of  his  com-  conscious  where  he  was.  then  to  try 
plete  surrender  of  himself  to  divine  to  express  his  wishes  W  throwing 
power;  and  accordingly,  he  concludes  out  his  arms  and  legs,  and  if  he  was 
that  it  is  only  when  man  is  trans-  nof  instantly  obliged,  to  revenge  him- 
formed  and  swayed  by  divine  in-  self  on  all  and  sundry  by  crying.  All 
fluence,  that  his  will  becomes  perfectly  this,  and  a  deal  more,  he  has  put  t>n 
free.  His  ideal  of  humanity  was  record  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
different  entirely  from  that  of  Pela-  tions  and  inquiries,  and  quaintly  asks 
gius:  he  believed  in  an  original  condi-  us,  '  If  crying  for  what  would  only 
tion  oi  purity  and  perfection,  which  hiu*t  him — anger,  because  he  was  not 
had  no  place  in  the  system  of  his  obeyed  by  nurses  and  parents,  and 
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trying  to  strike  them — ^were  symp-  North  African  bishops  to  endeavour 

toms  of  goodness!'    His  examination  to  root  out  Pelagian  opinions,  and 

of  infancy  led  him  to  the  discoveiy  of  all  modifications  of  theuL    Although 

proofs  of  degradation  and  corruption,  the  sympathy  of  the  church  in  ge- 

which  he  trs^ed  to  the  first  sin  of  the  neral  was  with  the  views  he  advo- 

first  man — conclusions   directly  op-  cated.  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have 

posed  to  the  views  of  his  antagonist  put  down  by  the  weapons  of  Intel- 

The  discussion  of  these,  however,  lectual  warfare  the  opposing  party, 

would   necessitate    the   attempt   to  which  had  several  able  chie&;  while 

crack  some  of  the  hardest  of  theo-  he  was  almost  the  only  effective  arm 

logical  nuts.     We  accordingly  must  —Jerome  excepted — on  the  orthodox 

avoid  it;  as  our  chief  object  being  side.    Whatever  success  logic  had  in 

to  show  that  Augustine's  theology  producing  the  downfal  of  the  party 

grew    out    of  his    mental    history,  is  mainly,  however,  to  be  attriouted 

this  can   be    most    shortly   accom-  to  him;  for,  although  the  rescripts  of 

plished  by  exhibiting  its  general  out-  the  emperor  did  much  (and  popes  and 

unes,  and  laying  bare  the  principles  councils  are  not  to  be  altogether  over- 

that  lie  at  its  foundation.    The  dia*  looked),  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  bore  the 

lectio  and  svstematising  character  of  chief  brunt  of  the  fray,  and  was  held 

the  mind  of  Augustine  impelled  him  in  no  little  dread  by  the  hostile  ranks, 
to  cany  out  his  principles  to  their       He  had  not  a  few  attached  follow- 

consequences,  and  to  seek  logieal  co-  ers,  to  whom  he  was  a  hero;  among 

herenoe  between  his  opinions;  while  thesewasProsperofAquitania:  whose 

his  antagonist  and  his  followers,  de-  poem,   'On   tne   Ungrateful,    lauds 

sirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  him  to  the  skies  as  the  greatest  man 

morality,  and  intent  chiefly  on  coun-  of  the  age,  and  denounces  his  oppos- 

teracting  what  appeared  to  them  the  ers  and   detractors  in  no  measured 

mischievous  tendencies  of  the  Angus-  terms.   It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 

tinian  theology,  did  not  aim  at  con-  this  famous  controversy  that  Augus- 

structing  a  complete  system.  It  would  tine  has  influenced  the  development 

be  obviously  imfair,  therefore,  to  charge  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  revival 

on  them  all  the  consequences  that  flow  of  Christian  life,  in  modem  times,  as 

from  their  principles;  but,  notwith-  it  was  by  it  that  his  fame  was  widely 

standing  the  vague  expressions  they  spread  throughout  the  church.    Yet 

used,  in  order  to  make  their  opinions  no  man  had  less  of  the  passions  of  the 

correspond  in  form  with  church  doc-  polemic  than  he,  and  no  breast  was 

trines,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  a  less  congenial  soil  than  his  for  the 

denied  all  internal  communication  of  odium,  tfheologicum.     His  hatred  of 

divine  life,  and  internal  influence  on  error  was  as  intense  as  his  love  of 

man's  will  and  consciousness.  In  their  truth.    He  had  a  strong  feeling  that 

unwillingness  to  admit  this,  lay  the  se-  all  error  was  mischievous;  and,  firm 

cret  of  their  opposition  to  the  Angus-  in  his  own  convictions,  and  confident 

tinian  creed;  lor  they  deemed  the  as-  of  the  might  of  truth,  his  sword  was 

sertion  of  the  complete  freedom  and  in-  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  scabbard  at  a 

dependence  of  the  will  of  man  of  the  moment's  notice.  There  was  no  hetero- 

last  practical  importance,  and  regarded  doxy  that  did  not  feel  the  weight  of 

the  church  idea  of  grace  as  totally  in-  his  arm.    Controversy  it  was  impo»- 

consistent  with  it.   '  sible  for  him  to  escape  in  the  age  in 

This  celebrated  controversy  raged  which  he  lived,  which  was  chaotic 

with  more  or  less  violence  through-  enough,  and  needed  sharp  conflict  to 

out  the  wh(^e  church  long  after  the  clear  away  its  confusions.     He  had 

death  of  Augustine,  although  before  close  and  tough  work  of  it  to  the  very 

that  event  the  civil  power  Had  cotne  last 

to  the   aid  of  orthodoxy,  and  im-       At  this  time  of  day,  we  are  ac- 

perial  edicts  had  combincKi,  with  the  customed  to  po(^-poon  the  strifes  of 

logic  of  Augustine,  to  crush  the  party  ecclesiastical  councils  in  the  past,  as 

of  Pelagius.     All  his  life  long,  Au-  if  the  Questions  discussed  were  not 

gustine  was  in  harness,  writing  let-  worth  the  pother  made  about  them, 

ters  and  books,  and  exerting  the  in-  or  as  if  a  little  clever  manipulation  of 

fluence  which  he  possessed  over  the  our  modern  logic  could  settle  what 
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cost  the  fathers  many  a  fierce  dispute,  ditors  were  null  and  void;  and  on  the 
and  many  a  brimstone  anathema;  and  other,  the  catholic  party  held  that 
it  perhaps  is  not  easy  for  us  to  con-  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the 
ceive  to  what  extent  the  controversies  church,  and  were  therefore  aiudouB  to 
of  the  period  we  are  now  writing  about  bring  oack  the  separatists  into  her 
agitated  the  Roman  Empire  from  end  bosouL  It  was  in  the  church  that 
to  end,  when  Jerome  was  fidgeting  Augustine  had  found  peace  and  rest: 
and  fuming  at  Bethlehem,  Augustine  hence  he  became  a  zealous  and  de- 
writing  book  after  book  at  Hippo,  and  voted  churchman.  The  chiefs  of  the 
the  Olympian  Jove  at  Rome  fulminat-  dissenting  Darty  dreaded  Augustine'^ 
ing  now  in  this  direction,  and  now  in  power  in  achate,  and  were  shy  of 
that,  as  his  own  peculiar  views  die-  conference;  and  when  at  last  impe- 
tated,  or  as  the  string  was  pulled  be-  rial  authoritv  and  influence  brought 
hind.  But  not  only  were  thei;p  vital  them  face  to  face  with  their  opponents, 
questions  at  stake,  with  all  the  animo-  they  conducted  themselves  with  great 
sity  of  party  spirit  to  stir  men's  blood,  superciliousness.  They  yielded  at  last, 
but  there  were  also  acconipaniments  as  the  Pelagians  were  forced  to  do,  to 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  combined  force  of  law  and  logic, 
those  that  cared  little  for  truth  or  In  this  affair  Augustine  did  good  ser- 
party.  Theolodcal  contests  were  not  vice  to  the  cause  of  the  church  and 
only  inextricably  mixed  up  with  poll-  of  good  order,  and  won  for  himself 
tics,  but  frequently  accompanied  with  great  fame.  But  such  a  stru^le  is  a 
violence  and  bloodshed.  crucible  that  not  only  thorougUy  tests 

This  was  the  case  especially  with  the  a  man,  but  is  dangerous  ana  ruinous 
Donatist  schism,  wMcn  Augustine  had  to  him,  if  he  is  too  long  in  it 
a  principal  hand  in  putting  down.  The  The  mode  in  which  Augustine  pro- 
whole  of  North  Africa  was  convulsed  posed  to  settle  the  whole  matter  shows 
by  it  The  Donatists  were  a  nume-  the  most  beautiful  simplicity  of  cha- 
rous  body,  and  the  most  savage  ex-  racter,  and  the  utmost  aversion  to  strife 
cesses  were  perpetrated  in  their  name  It  was  to  be  a  Christian  version  of  the 
by  bands  of  lawless  ruffians,  called  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii  He  proposed 
Circumcellienes.  The  struggle  between  to  a  mild,  pious,  and  peace-loving  bishop 
them  and  the  church  'is  important,'  of  the  opposite  faction  that  commis- 
says  Neander,  'as  representing  the  sioners  should  be  selected  from  each 
contest  between  Catholicism  and  Se-  party,  to  meet,  pray  for  li^ht,  and 
paratism,  and  the  reaction  against  the  to  talk  over  the  points  of  difference, 
confusion  of  ecclesiastical  matters  with  and  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
politics ' — a  wide  question,  in  which  came  should  be  binding  on  both  par- 
Augustine  was  as  much  in  the  dark  ties.  As  might  have  oeen  expected, 
as  his  opponents,  and  to  the  clearing  the  proposal  pleased  nobody  but  Au- 
up  and  practical  settlement  of  which  gustine  and  his  Donatist  friend;  and 
much  remains  still  that  may  be  done  by  and  by  far  other  methods  received 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  the  sanction  of  the  former, 
tury.  Persecuting  views  were  against  the 

We  shall  not  allow  the  general  ques-  bent  of  Augustine's  nature,  out  quite 
tion  to  draw  us  away  from  Augustine,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
who,  of  course,  took  the  vanguard  on  Such  a  thing  as  liberty  of  conscience 
the  church  sioe.  A  very  few  words  was  not  dreamed  of  for  long  ages  after; 
on  the  contest  itself  will  suffice  to  il-  certainly  notbyAugustine;  who,  though 
lustrate  the  part  he  took  in  it.  The  he  at  first  advised  mild  measures,  and 
question  on  which  the  Donatists  se-  afterwards  strove  to  moderate  the  se- 
ceded from  the  church  was  one  of  dis-  verity  of  military  coercion,  when  he 
cipUne.  It  was,  whether  traditors,  as  found  that  fair  words  and  logic  were 
they  were  caUed — those  who,  in  the  thrown  away  on  the  Donatists,  blessed 
Diocletian  persecution,  when  asked.  Grod  that  the  Strang  arm  of  the  em- 
deliveied  up  to  the  authorities  sacred  peror  could  be  broucht  to  bear  on 
books— were  to  be  received  back  into  theuL  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
church  membership.  On  the  one  hand,  magistrate  to  put  down  schism  and 
the  Donatists  held  that  all  sacramental  heresy  by  force,  he  firmly  believed; 
acts  performed  by  those  who  were  tra-  and  when  his  opponents,  as  might  he 
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expected,  objected  to  being  made  ex-  sermon.    He  is  then,  it  may  be  pre- 

amples  of  the  beneficial  interference  of  sumed,  running   along   the   line   of 

the  civil  arm,  he  naively  advised  them  thought,  mentally  repeating  some  of 

to  become  churchmen,  and  told  them  his  well-turned  periods,  calhng  up  his 

that  then  the  powers  that  be  would  images,  that  each  feature  may  stand 

protect  and  smile  on  them.    The  mis-  out  clearly  before  his  mind's  eye,  going 

chievous  tendency  of  the  persecuting  over  every  step  of  the  exordium  skil- 

principles  which  he  held  was  oonsi-  fully  contrived,  in  order  to  catch  atten- 

derabiy  counteracted  by  the  mildness,  tion,  and  looking  over  the  forces  which 

moderation,  and  prudence  with  which  are  to  carry  by  storm  the  hearts  of  his 

he  himself  actec^  And  which  contri-    hearers  on  the  peroration.  Perhaps 

buted  very  materially  to  the  total  ex-  But  this  is  all  useless  conjecture,  which 

tinction  of  this  party,  which  had  been  we  may  or  may  not  be  able  either  to  veri- 

at  one  time  so  formidable,  and  had  fy  or  disprove  when  we  hear  him  speak, 

disturbed  so  seriously  the  peace  of  the  At  last  ne  rises.    How  imposing  that 

church  in  the  north  of  Africa.  presence !  how  striking  that  attitude ! 

So  acute  and  loncal  a  mind  as  Au-  now  finely  modulated  that  voice !  what 

gustine*s  could  not  be  t^eenemy  of  tole-  tones !  you  say.    No,  none  of  all  this; 

ration,  witJiout  dijscovering  and  stating  but  you  whisper  to  the  swarthy  Afri- 

reasons  for  his  principles,  and  defend-  can  next  you.  That  is  surely  not  your 

ing  them  in  as  far  as  they  were  defen-  bishop?*    Yet  it  is  he;  and  it  is  be- 

sible.    Accordingly,  persecuting  Dond-  cause  he  is  a  preacher  totally  different 

nicans  are  as  much  under  obligation  from  what  you  expected,  that  those 

to  him  as  Jansemsts  and  Reformers;  citizens  of  Hippo  love  him  so  well, 

and  the  doctrines  of  the  Inquisition  Although  a  mere  rhetorician  may  prove 

are  found  clearly  and  broadly  stated  an  ineffective  preacher;  although  a 

in  the  works  of  this  father,  and  sup-  philosopher  will  likely  find  the  pulpit 

ported  by  the  most  ingenious  argu-  not  his  sphere,  and  a  man  may  be  pious 

ments.    We  should  certainly  have  re-  and  earnest,  and  yet  be  as  tiresome  a 

ffiuxled  him  as  a  much  greater  man,  if  proser  as  ever  wore  gown  and  cassock, 

he  had  forerun  his  peers  and  time,  and  yet  one  might  expect  from  the  com- 

grasped  the  sacred  principle  of  tolera-  bination  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  piety, 

tion;  but,  although  we  cannot  but  re-  and  earnestness,  such  a  preacher  as 

gret  that  he  should  have  served  the  the  world  has  never  seen.    All  these 

cause  of  intolerance  by  Ms  writings,  we  have  in  Augustine,  and  yet  he  was 

we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  he  was  much  not  the  beau-ioeal  of  a  pulpit  orator, 

better  than  his  principles^  and  that  he  such  as  we  should  suppose  to  result 

was  not  at  all  the  stuff  of  which  Bon-  from  the  combination  of  the  above- 

ners  and  Lauds  are  made.  mentioned  elements.    And  yet  Augus- 

But,  ere  we  take  our  leave  of  him,  we  tine's  numerous  homilies  show  him  to 
must  glance  into  his  church  at  Hippo,  be  such  a  preaching  bishop  as  has 
and  hear  him  preach.  The  bishop  is  seat-  never  or  rarely  been  seen.  Evidently 
ed,  waiting  till  the  church-reader  has  they  were  fully  as  often  strictly  ex- 
done,  and  it  is  time  for  him  tobegin.  His  temporaneousasnot.  You  might  often 
carefully-written  discourse  is  there  in  call  them  rambling,  but  never  pithless 
a  neat  sermon-case — no.  The  sermon-  or  dry.  Many  of  them  bear  marks  of 
case,  with  its  enclosed  paged  manu-  bein^  composed  while  the  reader  was 
script,  was  not  in  vogue  fomteen  hun-  readmg  the  lessons  for  the  day;  for 
drea  years  ago,  although  in  these  times  they  are  pretty  generally  either  corn- 
discourses  were  aomettmes  read.  But  ments  upon  them,  or  topics  suggested 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  a  by  them;  and  the  ingBnuity  displayed  in 
parchment-roU,  for  reading  is  not  the  weaving  into  one  aiscourse  the  topics 
good  bishop's  habit.  So  much  the  suggested  by  the  psalm  and  the  gospel 
better:  we  shall  expect  a  grand  display  is  often  great.  Of  the  art  of  the  rhe- 
of  sacred  oratory.  His  countenance,  torician,  after  his  conversion,  he  often 
tinged  with  a  solemn  sadness,  is  yet  speaks  almost  with  scorn  and  con- 
lighted  up  with  th6  gleam  of  thougnt.  tempt,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  no 
It  is  evident  that  his  brain  is  working;  attempt  to  apply  it  to  preaching  ^  and 
on  what,  we  shall  perhaps  by  and  by  the  artistic  perorations  and  exordia,  by 
see.    Most  likely  he  is  thinking  of  his  the  effort  to  recollect  which  we  con- 
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jecturally  accounted  for  hia  thoughtful  endeavour  to  draw  the  boundary  line 
and  absorbed  look,  while  the  lessons  between  what  can  be  and  what  cannot 
were  being  read,  do  not  exist.  Yet  he  be  understood,  making  all  on  one  side 
was  both  a  born  and  a  trained  orator;  of  the  line  plain  to  the  most  untutored 
and  although  he  did  not  scruple  to  mind,  and  exhorting  them  to  accept, 
violate  the  canons  which  Cicero,  Quin-  with  humble  and  unquestioning  faith, 
tilian,  the  Abbd  Maury,  Blair,  and  what  was  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Yinet  hold  sacred,  had  he  been  dis-  human  intellect 
posed,  he  could  not  have   divested        He   is   very  generally  expository, 
nimself  of  the  oratorical  power  and  as  were  most  of  the  great  preachers 
tact  which  both  nature  and  art  had  of  antiquity.     Bat,  while  he  agglo- 
conferred  upon  him.    Hence  we  often  merates  around  the  sacred  text  a  pro- 
find  the  most  eloquent  and  impas-  fusion  of  rich  and  eloquent  thought, 
sioned  apostrophes  and  appeals  in  dis-  meditative  sayings,  and  quaint,  ori- 
courses  the  groundwork  of  which  is  ginal  remark,  he  is  a  most  unsafe  guide 
unstudied  simplicity  in  thought  and  as  a  commentator.    His  ingenuity  in 
diction.   He  is  illustrative  rather  than  spiritualising   and    finding   mystical 
declamatory.    There  is  so  little  of  the  meaning  is  wonderful;  and  his  mode 
formality  of  the  rostra  in  his  homilies,  of  treating  the  Scriptures  would  tend 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them  as  to  produce  the  belief  that  they  were 
spoken  out  of  a  Geneva  gown,  much  not  at  all  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
less  out  of  episcopal  lawn.   He  is  pro-  laws  of  interpretation,  but  that  they 
fuse  in  illustration,  and  that  often  of  were  intended  to  be  a  mirror  to  reflect 
the  homeliest  description.     For  ex-  whatever  was  presented  to  them,  or  a 
ample,  he  illustrates  the  distinction  kaleidoscope,  whose  contents  might  be 
between  anger  and  hatred  bv  the  in-  made  to  group  themselves  into  any 
stance  of  a  cow  butting  at  her  calf,  forms,  according  as  the  instrument 
but  showing  that  she  has  been  influ-  was  shaken.     He  attaches  mystical 
enced  not  by  hatred,  but  by  temporary  meanings  to  numbers.    The  seventy- 
displeasure,  by  seeking  it  again,  and  seven  generations  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
caressing  it.    In  expostulating  with  and  the  seventy  times  seven  times  that 
his  flock  on  the  unreasonableness  of  Jesus  Chnstbidsus  forgive  our  brother, 
preferring  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one,  he  are  all  significant,  according  to  him. 
says:  '  You  buy  a  farm,  and  look  out  The  bread,  the  fish,  and  the  egg,  which 
for  a  good  one;  you  wish  to  marry  a  a  child  is  supposed,  in  the  instance  of 
wife,  and  look  out  for  a  good  one;  you  the  New  Testament,  to  ask  from  his 
bareaiu  for  shoes,  and  you  do  not  wish  father,  are  explained  thus:  bread  is 
for  bad  ones;  yet  a  bad  life  you  lead*  charity;  the  fish  is  faith,  which  lives 
And  showing  the  folly  of  those  who  amid  the  billows  of  temptation,  with- 
put  ofi'  reformation  because  they  think  out  being  broken  or  dissolved;  the  egg 
they  will  live  Ioum,  he  tells  them  that  is  hope,  because,  though  the  egg  is 
no  one  delays  taking  his  dinner  be-  something,  it  is  not  yet  the  chicken, 
cause  he  knows  it  is  to  be  a  eood  one,  Such  iaterpretations^  of  course,  to  the 
and  no  one  puts  ofi*  a  good  (unner  be-  simple  folks  of  Hippo,  would  be  vastly 
cause  it  is  to  be  a  long  one.    Homely,  interesting  and  edifying,  and  as  firmly 
familiar,  and  afiectionate,  he  exempU-  beUeved  m  as  the  text  of  Scripture 
fied  the  demeanour  of  Paul  and  ms  itself.    Not  only,  however,  were  hia 
associates,  who  wrote  to  the  Thessalo-  discourses  acceptable  in  his  own  oom- 
nians:  'We  were  gentle  among  you,  paratively  humble  neighbourhood,  but 
even  as  a  nurse  cnerisheth  her  chil-  they  were  taken  down  by  short-hand 
dren,'  and  '  exhorted,  and  comforted,  writers,  and  circulated  over  the  whole 
and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  of  North  Africa.    The  basis  of  them 
father  doth  his  cnildren.'    A  teacher  is  reasoning,  explanation,  and  exhor- 
of  babes,  a  nurse  of  children,  a  father  tation.    But  he  rarely  misses  an  op- 
to  his  charge — such  was  Augustina  portunity  of  dealing  a  blow  at  Pek- 
Yet  he  did  not  tliink  it  necessary,  like  gians,  Donatists,  and  others.    Even 
some  would-be-simple  preachers,  to  be  in  the  pulpit  you  can  often  see  the 
himself  babyish  and  infantile.     He  cuirass  and  sword  peeping  throu^  the 
chose  for  his  themes  the  highest  mya-  gown,  and  reco^;nise  in  the  afiectionate 
teries  of  faith  and  life,  making  it  hia  pastor  the  soldier-priest 
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He  is  almost  always  master  of  his  answer  returned  which  was  then  given: 

theme,  and  his  heart  glows  with  it;  *  If  you  were  up  ther*  yourself,  and 

he   never  studies  effect,   yet  rarely  had  as  little  to  say,  perhaps  you  would 

fails  to  produce  a  profound  impres-  cry  too.* 

sion;  humble  and  simple,  he  has  yet  The  last  years  of  Augustine's  lone 
about  him  all  the  nugesty  of  the  and  active  life  were  chiefly  occupied 
ambfifisador,  and  all  the  dignity  of  with  his  theolodcal  works,  which  the 
lofty  aims  and  a  holy  heart;  he  does  controversies  of  the  day  had  called 
not  dazzle  or  coruscate,  but  he  gains  forth.  To  give  him  time  for  revising 
your  heart  by  persuasion  and  pathos,  and  completing  them,  he  procured  the 
not  the  pathos  of  high-wrought  pic-  services  of  Eraclius,  a  proselyte  of  his 
tures  of  misery,  intended  to  move  the  own  training,  to  aid  him  in  his  pas- 
sensibilities  of  the  hearers,  but  that  toral  duties.  One  of  the  works  to 
which  flows  from  deep  and  affectionate  which  he  devoted  the  evening  of  his 
solicitude  for  their  good.  Augustine  life  is  a  rare  monument  of  candour,  and 
could  tffeep  in  the  pulpit,  not  for  effect^  undoubtedly  a  curiosity  in  literature 
but  for  real  erief  of  heart — weep  such  —a  critiq[ue  on  all  his  own  works, 
tears  as  filled  the  eyes  of  that  greater  which  he  called  '  Retractationes.*  It 
preacher,  who  wrote,  *  Many  walk  of  had  become,  to  some  extent,  necessary, 
whom  I  nave  told  you  before,  and  now  as  his  views  had  changed  so  much  in 
tell  you  even  Weeping,  that  they  are  the  the  course  of  his  life,  that  his  adver- 
enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  whose  saries  could  often  produce  from  his 
end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  earlier  writings  flat  contradictions  of 
belly,  who  glory  in  their  shame.'  his  more  mature  opinions.  One  of  the 
He  himself  tells,  that  he  had  urged  most  important  and  best  known  of  his 
and  entrei^d  the  people  to  give  up  works,  *The  City  of  God,*  belongs  to 
some-  sinful  practice  again  and  again  the  later  part  of  his  life,  and  occupied 
to  no  purpose,  till  one  day,  renewing  him  for  several  years.  Death  came 
his  esmortations  on  the  same  point,  upon  him  while  working  at  a  treatise 
he  fell  a-weeping,  and  his  hearers  be-  written  against  the  Pelagian  Julian, 

fan  to  weep  with  him;  and  when  they  Bishop  of  Edanum. 
ad  all  wept  together  for  some  time,  Hislifeclosed  amid  political  troubles 
he  entertamed  some  hope  that  there  and  disasters.  The  Vandals,  whom 
would  be  an  amendment;  and  he  was  the  Count  Boldface  had  invited  over 
not  disappointed  It  may  not  be  amiss  from  Spain  to  aid  him  in  maintain- 
here,  bv  way  of  parenthesis^  to  men-  ing  himself  against  the  imperial  go- 
tion,  that  eminent  authorities  disap-  vemment,  against  which  he  had  re- 
prove of  the  orator  ever  actually  gping  belled,  turned  his  enemies,  and  set 
the  length  of  crying,  although  they  about  taking  possession  of  the  coun- 
hold  it  quite  a  legitimate  object  ibr  try.  Boniface  was  one  of  Augustine's 
him  to  endeavour  to  draw  tesu^  from  friends,  and  at  his  instance,  instead  of 
the  eyes  of  his  audience.  For  they  tell  retiring  to  a  monastery,  as  he  had  in- 
us  th&t  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  tended,  erasped  the  sword  to  aid  iu 
cry,  in  order  to  set  his  audience  a-cry-  beating  back  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
ing;  remiading  us  that  Horace,  a  great  that  were  then  pouring  in  on  the  de- 
authority,  has  not  said  'if  you  wish  cayed  Roman  Empire.  To  Augustine's 
me  to  weep,  you  must  first  weep  your-  great  sorrow,  he  was  led  into  rebellion^ 
self,'  but  only,  *if  you  wish  me  to  and  became  the  means  of  brining 
weep,  you  must  first  grieve^'  and  ad-  calamity  and  ruin  on  Africa.  Hippo 
monishing  us  that  the  speaker  must  not  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals ;  and  toe 
aDow  his  emotion  to  overpower  him.  old  bishop,  whose  daily  prayer  was, 
Augustine  knew  all  this,  and  had  no  either  that  Qod  would  ^ve  deliverance 
douot  inculcated  it  on  his  pupils  *  but  to  the  city,  or  enable  it  to  hold  out, 
he  wept,  nevertheless,  when  nis  neart  or  take  him  out  of  the  world,  died  in 
was  full,  and  the  effect  was  such,  that  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  in  his. 
the  most  iron-hearted  listener  could  seventy-sixth  year, 
not  have  asked  his  neighbour,  as  was  His  works  are  too  many  to  be  here 
done  once  in  the  case  of  a  similar  es-  enumerated.  The  best  known  of  them 
hibition  by  a  preacher  in  modem  times,  are,  his  *City  of  Gk)d,'  and  his  *  Con- 
'  What  is  the  man  crying  at  1  *  nor  the  feasions'— the  latter  of  which  has  been. 
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translated  into  many  languages.  It  is 
a  book  quite  unique  in  many  respects. 
It  is  a  delineation  of  his  own  character, 
and  a  history  of  his  mind,  addressed 
to  the  Deity,  containing  here  and 
there,  interwoven  with  the  main  sub- 
ject, interesting  speculations  on  points 
of  psychology,  pnilosophy.  and  theo- 
logy. While  there  is  a  full  and  peni- 
tential disclosiu-e  of  his  sins,  yet  Au- 
gustine maintains  a  delicate  and  dig- 
nified reserve  where  the  only  purpose 
served  by  disclosure  would  be  the  gra- 
tification of  curiosity.  The  *  Confes- 
sions'  blend,  to  some  extent,  the  va- 
ried interest  of  Pascal's  'Thoughts,' 
'Thomas  k  Kempis '  and  the  'Pilgrim  s 
Progress,'  and  exnibit,  although  in 


somewhat  sombre  light,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of 
the  Church — showing  much  in  him  to 
admire  and  love,  and  also  a  trace  of 
morbidity,  acquired  from  his  own  er- 
rors and  those  of  his  times,  which 
somewhat  checks  the  flow  of  our  sym- 
pathy towards  him.  Sure  enough  we 
are,  that,  were  he  allowed  to  use  his 
pen  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  first  thing  he  would  do 
would  be  to  write  a  second  critique  on 
his  own  works  somewhat  more  sweep- 
ing than  the  first,  and  make  them  look 
somewhat  foolish  who,  at  this  time  of 
day,  admire  him  and  other  ancient 
fathers  chiefly  for  the  darkness  and 
Confusion  which  are  in  them. 
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A  JEW  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 
THE  END. 

I  NOW  return  to  my  library,  rejoin  played  the  part  correctly,  I  cannot 

my  three  friends  seated  in  after-dinner  say;  but  he  certainly  deceived  the  pri- 

conversation  there,  and  allow  Vernon  son  authorities,  and  those  authorities, 

to  speak  again.    His  account  of  the  too,  who  could  grant  an  order  to- visit 

trial  had  of  course  been  succinct  enough,  the  prisoner;  in  short,  he  obtained 

'  When  our  friend  was  sentenc^,*  leave  to  see  him^  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
said  he,  *Ribeyrac  was  in  court:  he  ministering  religious  consolation,  or, 
had  regained  admittance  by  the  con-  as  he  said  himself,  to  preach  to  him. 
nivance  of  a  doorkeeper,  who  like  A  larse  cloak  and  a  slouched  hat 
himself  was  an  old  soldier,  and  took  formed  part  of  his  costume;  they  were 
his  parole  to  behave  himself.  Ward  essential  to  his  plan,  if  they  were  not 
he  said,  was  admirable  for  courage  ana  to  his  assumed  character.  He  was 
dignity.  "And  as  to  courage,"  added  brought  to  the  door  of  Ward's  cell:  it 
the  Gascon,  "  I  did  not  want  it  either,  was  opened;  and  then  he  saw  another 
of  course;  so  I  at  once  set  about  em-  visiter  with  our  friend.  'It  was  Levi' 
ploying  it,  and  devising  means  for  M.  *Hey!'  cried  Meyrick. 
Ward's  escape.'*  *He  had  gained  admittance  as  the 

*  And  means  he  did  devise.    To  do  cousin  of  IM&s  Ward,'  continued  Ver- 

the  poor  fellow  justice,  he  was  a  faith-  non.    '  I  may  say  here,  that  he  bail 

ful  as  well  as  an  ingenious  friend,  never  been  suspected  by  any  one  of 

Three  days  after  the  trial,  he  pre-  having  any  share  in  what  I  have  told 

sented  himself  in  disguise  at  the  pri-  you.    He  had  kept  himself  too  close 

son.    I  told  you  before  that  he  was  a  for  that;  even  the  cur^  never  imagined, 

capital  masquerader;  on  this  occasion,  then  at  least,  that  Levi  had  used  him 

he  played  the  part  of  an  English  and  as. a  tool:  he  did  not  even  know  that 

Protestant  priest,  as  he  said;  sacrific-  he  was  a  Jew,  much  less  that  he  was 

ing  his  long-cherished  moustache  for  Mrs  Ward's  cousin.    As  to  his  share 

the  purpose.    How  far  he  dressed  and  in  the  poisoning,  I  cannot  speak  poei- 
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lively.    In  his  subsequent  confession,  cockelorum  again !     With  one  cheer 

he  made  no  allusion  to  it;  but  I  have  more  for  Ribeyrac!* 

no  moral  doubt  as  to  his  guilt  in  that  *  Ward,'  continued  Vernon,  'was  not 

respect  too.  fettered  in  any  way,  and  ran  up  to  his 

'Eibevrac  paused  at  the  door:  he  friend,  and  manifested  great  emotion. 

did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Levi's  He  was  afraid  that  honest  Ribeyrac 

appearance  in  the  celL    "Here  m  a  was  compromising  himself  on  his  ac- 

Irotestant  pastor  come  to  sec  you;  an  count,    feut — "A  truce  to  nonsense !" 

Englishman  he  is,"  called  out  the  jailer  said  the  Gascon;  "we  have  no  time 

to  Ward. — "I  will  go  now;  let  me  to  lose  in  folly.    Tell  me  quickly  what 

go!"  cried  LevL — "You  shall  not!"  the  matter  is — ^why  this  fellow  is  here, 

whispered  Ward  t6  hini,  in  a  tone  the  The  rascal  had  better  stand  still,  and 

menacing  nature  of  which  escaped  the  behave  like  a  Christian,"  he  added; 

attention  of  the  turnkey. — "No — no,"  "for  if  he  oflfers  to  whistle  a  single 

put  in  Ribeyrac,  in  a  feigned  tone,  and  word,  he  is  a  dead  Jew !"    And  as  ne 

purposelv  in  bad  French;  "stay,  my  spoke,  he  gave  his  hand  an  additional 

friend;  do  not  let  me  drive  you  away,  half  turn  in  Levi's  cravat,  and  advanced 

Ave  Maria ! " — here  he  took  to  scraps  theix)intof  the  dagger  to  within  an  inch 

of  Latin — "  ora  pro  nobis !    In  secuia  of  his  hooked  nose.    "But  it  is  all  for 

seculorum !  benedicite ! "  to  all  which  the  best,"  he  continued;  "I  see  my  way 

he  added  the  German,  "bis  in  ewig-  out  now,  which  is  more  than  I  did 

keit,  amen!"     The  fact  was,  that  when  I  entered.    Quick,  M.  Ward! 

Ward's  significant  whisper  had  told  Speak,  if  you  value  your  skin  and 

Ribeyrac  tnat  our  poor  friend  had  an  mine!       Thus  adjured,  Ward  said, 

object  to  gain  by  retaining  the  Jew;  very  hastily,  and  controlling  himself 

while  to  the  Jew  it  had  as  significantly  only    with    difficulty,    "That   devil 

intimated  that  stay  he  should,  and  is  the  cause  of  all — it  was  a  plot  of 

must    "Lock  us  up  again,  my  good  his;  and  he  came  here  to  enjoy  his 

fellow,"  said  the  Gascon  to  the  attend-  revenge.     I  must  speak  now.    But  it 

ant,  "and  do  not  disturb  us,  if  you  is  only  to  you,  Ribeyrac.    Remember, 

S lease,  till  you  hear  me  knock.    Our  you  will  repeat  it  to  no  one— not  even 

evotions  must  not  be  interrupted,  to  save  me.    Promise!    Swear!    You 

Go  in  peace."     So  the  man  locked  know  you  are  bound  to  secresy  al- 

them  up,  and  went  ready."— "On  the  faith  of  a  Ribey- 

'The  Jew  had  risen,  and  was  lean-  rac! '  said  the  Gascon.    "But,  after 

ing  sullenly  against  the  wall.    "Reve-  alL  what  has  he  said  or  done?" — 

rend  sir,"  began  Ward,  as  he,  too,  "That  woman!"  said  Ward  between 

rose,  or  rather  as  he  started,  to  his  his  teeth — "that  woman — for  whom 

feet,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come.    I  I  offered  my  life  and  even  my  honour 

might  have  dashed  that  villain's  brains  — that  woman  was  faithless!"    And 

out" — "  Oh  no."  said  the  Jew.  with  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as 

a  mocking  laugn,  and  drawing  tne  hilt  he  said  the  words,  his  breast  heaved, 

of  a  poniard  from  his  breast.    Know-  and  he  could  not  go  on. — "Time  is 

ing  what  Ward  was  about  to  say,  he  precious,"  said  Ribeyrac. — "I  thought 

was  already  not  so  self-possessed  as  ner  innocent  of  that  at  least,"  re- 

usuaL    "  Oh  no,  I  can  defend  myself,  sumed   Ward,   as  he  gradually  re- 

fou  see !"  said  he;  "and  now,  besides,  covered  himself,  and  mastered  his  feel- 
trust  to  the  protection  of  this  reve^  ings  and  passion.     "If  she  poisoned 

rend — ^Ach!     Er  ist  es!    Au  "  the  woman,  the  deed  was  done,  and 

Au  secours !  he  was  going  to  cry;  for  I  would  have  saved  her— she  is  my 

his  sharp  eye  recognised  Ribeyrac  as  wife.    I  knew  I  should  be  condemned 

he  cot  closer  to  him.    But  before  he  if  I  said  nothing,  but  by  so  refraining 

comd  get  out  the  word  "  secours,'*  she  might  escape.     I  did  not  hesitate 

Ribeyrac  had  seized  him  by  the  throat  to  sacrifice  myself— she  was  my  wife, 

with  one  hand,  whil&  with  the  other  But  she  is  faithless,  Ribeyrac — has 

he  secured  the  dagger.    "  Ribeyrac!"  been  faithless  all  along!     That  priest 

exclaimed  Ward'  — if  I  but  had  him  here!     But  this 

*  Now,  that's  good!'  cried  Meyrick;  devil  I  have — he  shall  not  leave  this 

*  I  like  that  of  all  things:  it  is  quite  aUve.    Only,  I  wanted  a  witness  first, 

refreshing.     Ri  tol  de  rol,  and  ney-  You  see  I  am  cool;  I  can  calculate." — 
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Ward's  clothes,  and  off  went  some  of  quite  indifferent  to  what   he    did — 

Levies.    They  were  exchanged,  and  quite  reckless  indeed,  and  careless  of 

now  Ribeyrac  was  the  Jew,  and  the  life  and  everything  else;  while,  as  t<> 

Jew  was  Alarmaduke.  Kibeyrac,  as  80<hi  as  he  got  into  a 

'Then  Ribeyrac  lectured  his  com-  camp  again,  he  felt  more  at  nome  than 

panion  a  little,  and  told  him  that  he  he  had  done  for  nearly  a  quarter-of-a- 

was  at  the  mercy  of  Ward  and  him-  century.' 

self,  and  that  they  would  certainly        'Now   for    Leri!'    said    Meyriek. 
expose   and  denounce   him    to  the  'Now  for  the  male  and  invoIiuitaiT 
authorities  if  they  were  recaptured.  Madame  Lavalette !     What  did  tliey 
What  exactly  the  exposure  and  de-  say  when  they  found  him?' 
nunciation  would  have  related  to,  he        'Why,  they  accused  him  of  helping 
left,  however,  I  suppose,  to  the  imagi-  Ward  to  escape,'  said  Vernon,  laugh- 
nation  of  his  victim,  as  in  telling  me  ing.      'That  of  course;  and  the  hei^t 
the  story  he  left  it  to  mine.    Farther,  of  it  was,  they  did  not  suspect  Ribey- 
he  promised  him  tremendous  punish-  rac — they  were  sure  he  had  gone  out 
ments  from  his  own  hand,  if  he  gave  first    So  it  appeared  by  the  news- 
any  alarm:   and  altogether  he  was  papers  which  gave  an  aoooimt  of  the 
satisfied  with  the  effect  he  seemed  to  afiair.    These  sapient  journals,  more- 
have  produced.     In  fact,  the  Jew  ap-  over,  highly  complimented  the  Jew 
peared  quite  stupified  by  the  novelty  for  the  share  he  had  taken  in    it. 
of  his  situation,  and  it  is  evident  that  What  abnegation !    What  generosity ! 
the  acuteness  which  at  any  other  time  That  was  the  cry  they  raised  about 
would  have  at  once  detected  the  weak-  him.    As  for  him,  he  wisely  held  his 
ness  of  Ribeyrac's  position,  must  al-  tongue,  and  it  turned  out  well  for 
together  have  failed  him  then.     Pro-  him.     He  was  at  first  kept  in  prison 
bably  his  conscience  made  a  complete  of  course,  a^  would  have  been  tried 
coward  of  him,  and  his  terror,  in  its  on  the  accusation  of  having  done  the 
turn,  prevent^  him  from  thinking  very    thing    which    balk^l   all    bin 
very  coherently.     Be  that  as  it  may,  plans.' 

he  mad^  no  opposition,  and  as  it  'Rich  that  rather;  very  rich  in- 
turned  out,  save  no  alarm.  Ribeyrac  deed,'  said  MeyricL 
was  allowed  to  pass  as  Ward  had  'But  a  new  event  occurred,'  con- 
been,  though  in  his  case  the  risk  of  tinned  Vernon,  'which  chan^^  the  as- 
detection  was  fully  greater;  for  the  pect  of  matters  considerably.  Madame 
Jew  was  not  nearly  so  big  a  man  as  Ward  disappeared  suddenly  from  the 
he.  To  be  sure,  the  prison  people  did  chateau,  and  so  did  the  cur^  from 
not  know  Levi  so  well  as  they  did  Villeneuve-RaouL  They  had  gone  off 
Ward.  together.' 

'Well,  Ribeyrac  got  away,  the  very         Hal'    cried   Meyriek.    'What  a 

audacity  of  the  thing  perhaps  favour-  shocking  bad  woman!' 
ing  him;  for  certainly  the  like  was        'She  was  inde^  a  bad  woman," 

never  heard  of  before.    He  got  away,  said  Vemon.     'They  were  traced  to 

and  then  he  joined  Ward,  and  within  Marseilles;   thence   they  had   saOed 

an  hour  they  had  sailed  for  some  port  for  Civita  Vecchia.    And  then  at  last 

in  the  north  of  Spain,  I  forget  whicL  people  had  their  eyes  opened    Never- 

The  vessel  was  carrying  out  adven-  theless,  as  to  Levi,  begot  more  honour 

turers  to  join  Don  Carlos,  and  ammu-  than  ever;  and  what  he  more  cared 

nition  and  stores  for  him  too ;  whether  for,  he  was  set  at  liberty.    For  nobody 

without  the  knowledge  or  with  the  now  believed  that  Ward  had  been 

connivance  of  the  French  authorities  guilty,  and  if  they  had  not  abused 

I  do  not  know.    Ribeyrac  had  chanced  him  so  much  before,  they  would  pro- 

to  fall  in  with  one  of  these  volunteers,  bably  have  done  him  honour  toa    As 

who  turned  out  to  be  an  old  comrade,  it  was,  not  to  be  inconsistent,  they 

or  who  at  least  had  also  served  in  only  said  he  was  "eccentric."     Some 

Nat)oleon's  wars.     So  they  came  to  time  afterwards  he  and  Ribeyrac  got 

Spain,  and  there,  for  want  of  any-  hold  of  a  Bordeaux  newspaper   oy 

thing  better  to  do.  thev  took  service  chance,  and  it  happened  to  be  one  in 

with  the  Carlists,  like  the  rest  of  their  which  the  flight  of  Madame  Ward  with 

companions.     For  Ward  was   now  the  cur^  was  chronicled,  and  the  con- 
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duct  of  all  the  parties  elaborately  serious  tone,    and  after  pausing  a 

criticised.'  little.    *  Her,  too.  Levi  tracked  from 

'And  what  became  of  the  wretched  place  to  place,  alter  Toutain's  death, 

beings — ^the  ladv  and  the  priest,  I  and   with   as  deadly   malice.     She 

mean)'  asked  Meyrick.     'No  good,  became  the  mistress  of  an  Italian 

of  course.     Yet  poetical  justice  is  a  count     He  soon  deserted  her.    Then 

rare  thing;  now-snlays  at  least'  she  was  plundered  by   banditti  of 

*It  did,  however,  overtake  the  guilty  nearly  all  she  had.    I  may  say,  by 

in  this  case,'  said  Vernon,  gravely,  the  way,  that  up  till  then  she  was 

'We  heard  of  them  and  their  fate  rich  enough;  she  had  made  oif  with 

from  Levi  when  he  made  his  oonfes-  an  immense  sum  of  Ward's  monev, 

sion,  if  indeed  confession  that  can  be  and  she  had   very   valimble  jewels 

called  which  was  really  meant  as  a  besides,  for  her  husband  had  been 

last  stab  at  poor  Wajrd.     It  would  very  lavish  to  her  in  every  way,  and 

appear  that  the  elopement  of  Madame  he  had  drawn   all  he   could   from 

Ward  with  Toutain  made  him  furious,  England  shortly  before    his  arrest 

for  he  had  not  expected  it    Or  rather,  Her  money  was  in  hard  cash,  and  she 

I  should  say,  it  for  a  time  gave  a  new  carried  it  and  her  jewels  about  with 

direction  to  his  rage.    He  set  off  after  her;  so  she  lost  the  whole  at  one 

them — dogged  them   from  place  to  blow.    It  was  her  cousin  who  had 

place  in  iSly — exposed  them  wher-  planned  the  robbeiy^  he  told  us  so, 

ever  they  went,  though  without  ap-  with  his  eyes  gleammg.    At  last  she 

pearing  openly  to  be  the  agent  of  the  fell  to  the   veiy  lowest   depths  of 

exposure.    They  never  knew  how  it  degradation,  and  died  horribly  in  an 

was,  but  almost  as  soon  as  they  halt-  hospital  at  Naples.    Levi  was  there, 

ed  anywhere,  they  found  themselves  to  render   her   last  moments   more 

known;  nay.  again  and  again  they  bitter  even  than  they  otherwise  were, 

were  forced  d^  the  police  to  leave  the  He  told  us  that  too,  exultingly,  with 

particular  jurisdiction  within  twenty-  the  triumphant  tone  of —I  can  find  no 

four  hours:  a  fugitive  priest  and  his  terms  to  express  it' 

paramour  could  expect  no  toleration  'I    daresay    not,'    said    Meyrick. 

m  those  parts.  'Horrible  indeed  it  is.     I  am  glad 

'At  last  they  separated;  or  rather  it  is  done.  You  have  made  me  posi- 
Madame  Ward,  who  was  probably  tired  tively  shudder.  But  you  have  spoken 
ofhercompanion,wenton  secretly  from  again  and  again  of  the  abommable 
some  place  in  the  Apennines,  where  Jew's  confession;  how  came  he  to 
thev  had  come  to,  leaving  the  cur^  make  a  confession?' 
without  a  farthing  in  his  pocket.  It  '  You  will  know  all  presently '  re- 
is  a  dreadful  story  altogether:  he  ah-  turned  Vernon.  'And  you  will  see 
solutely  died  of  starvation.    Levi  told  that  the  Furies  were  not  even  yet  ap- 

us  so  with  a  devilish  chuckle  that    peased,  and ' 

made  the  blood  run  cold.     He  had  'Take  care,'  interrupted  Meyrick,  in 

come  up  to  the  place  and  revealed  a  whisper,  and  with  pretended  alarm 

himself  to  the  poor  wretch  some  days  — 'take  care,  my  dear  fellow:  you  will 

previously,  and  when  the  man  was  waken  Trench,  if  you   talk   of  the 

already  sinldnff  for  want   of  food.  Eumenides.    These  good  ladies  cannot 

And  he  had  torn  him  that  there  was  be  mentioned  even   in  his  sleeping 

no  hope  of  any  one  giving  him  so  presence  with  impunity.' 

much  afl  a  crust.    "I  have  informed  Trench  had  in  fact  been  nodding  for 

them  of  everything  about  vou,"  he  some  time. 

said,  "and  they  loathe  you,  Mr  Abb^  Vernon  continued:   'The  Jew,  as 

as  much  as  I  do.     No— not  quite  so  soon  as  he  had  hunted  his  cousin  and 

much  as  I  do,  but  enough  to  let  you  the  cur^  to  their  deaths,  set  himself 

perish  of  hunger.'"  once  more  on  the  track  of  Ward  and 

'And  Mrs  Ward?'  asked  Mevrick.  Ribeyra&  And  he  found  them  out: 
'I  am  insatiable  for  the  dreadful,  you  nothing  is  keener  of  scent  than  re- 
will  say;  but  it  is  well  to  know  the  venge.  He  came  to  Spain,  and  got 
worst  at  once.'  into  the  Oarlist  camp,  taking  care,  of 

'The  less  we  say  about  her  the  course,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his 

better,'  resumed  Vernon,  in  a  very  intended  victims;  then  he  played  the 
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Bpv  for  the  Oarlista,  and  did  it  faith-  that  he  said  nothing.    There  was  »ot 

fully  to  them,  till  they  placed  suflBci-  much  strictness  of  etiquette  in  that 

ent  confidence  in  him;  then  he  planned  army,  as  regarded  military  discipline 

the  treachery  and  the  ambuscade  by  at  least;  and  where  human  life  was 

which  Ward  and  Ribeyrac  fell  into  held  so  cheap,  the  saving  of  it,  as  I 

our  hands.    And  here,  for  the  second  had  done,  was  a  breach  of  discipline 

time,  his  vengeance  balked  itself.  Had  to  be  easily  passed  over.    But  when  I 

he  not  made    his  appearance,  it  is  spoke  to  him  of  the  proposed  duel,  be 

probable  that  I  should  not  have  re-  snook  his  head,  and  raised  objections, 

cognised  my  friends,  in  which  case  as  was  natural    However,  I  had  only 

they  would  have  been  ignominiously  to  hint  at  one  or  two  of  the  facts  1 

shot  before  noon  that  day.     As  it  have  told  you:  the  Spanish  sensitive- 

^a3 *  ness  as  to  points  of  honour  was  roused 

'As  it  was,'  interrupted  Meyrick,  at  once.       I  shall  lose  a  good  spy,  I 

*  they  were  saved.    Well?*  hope,"  said  Mina.  with  his  peculiar 

'Well!'  returned  Vernon,  with  an  smile.  "You  had  better  take  a  cor- 
expression  of  gloom — *well,  I  heard  poraVs  guard,"  he  added,  "with  their 
from  Ribeyrac  the  greater  part  of  what  mtrencmng  tools,  you  know,  since  your 
I  have  now  told  yoiL  We  went  back  friend  is  so  resolved  that  one  or  other 
to  my  tent.  "Has  he  told  you  alii"  shall  be  left  behind.  And  go  some 
asked  Ward,  as  I  rejoined  him.  I  distance  out  of  camp;  such  things  are 
said,  "Yes." — "Good, '  said  he;  "you  best  done  as  privately  as  possible;  be- 
see  how  things  stand.  This  must  end,  sides,  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  show- 
now  and  for  ever.  I  ask  one  favour  the  Carlist  dogs  any  courtesy.  But  I 
from  you:  you  must  p-ant  it,  if  you  beg  your  pardon  over  and  over  again; 
can.  I  have  been  makmg  up  my  mind  I  certainlv  do  not  mean  anything  dis- 
while  you  were  talking  to  Rioeyrac.  respectful  to  the  gallant  cavalier  who 
This  world  shall  no  longer  hold  both  is  your  countryman  and  friend." ' 
that  Jew  and  me:  one  of  us  must  and  Now  for  it !'  said  Meyrick;  'bring 
shall  go.  Now  listen;  give  us  sabres,  up  the  Jew  to  the  scratch,  and  intro- 
and  let  us  finish  at  once."  duoe  his  backers,  seconds,  and  bottle- 

*0h,*  cried  Meyrick;  *then  it's  not  holder.' 
done  yet  ? '  *  I  had  not  seen  Levi  after  Ribeyrac's 

*  I  remonstrated,*  continued  Vernon,  flooring  of  him,'  continued  Vernon ; 

*  and  urged  every  argument  I  could  *  but  he  was  speedily  found  As  for 
think  of  against  such  a  duel  even  ap^  seconds  to  him,  two  Carlist  oflicers, 
pealing  to  Ward's  weak  side:  I  told  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  a 
him,  for  instance,  that  he  would  honour  previous  skirmish,  were  asked,  and 
Levi  only  too  much  by  crossing  swords  consented  to  act  for  him.  They  did 
with  him.  "  Hal"  said  he  to  that;  not  know  he  was  a  spy  of  ours,  and  a 
"honour!  You  forget  I  am  a  con-  traitor  to  their  own  party;  and  I  took 
vict!"  Then  I  put  it  to  him  that  care  they  should  not  hear  of  it  I 
the  thing  would  not  be  fair;  he  was  also  told  the  Jew  that  I  had  kept  his 
a  good  swordsman,  I  knew,  and  I  re-  secret,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  meet 
minded  him  of  it    "The  Jew  is  fully  with  fair  play.' 

as  good  a  swordsman  as  I  am,"  replied        '  That  was  just  like  you ! '  said  Mey- 

he,  "if,  indeed,  he  is  not  a  better.    I  rick,  admiringly, 
have  often  played  single-stick  with        *  The  Jew  showed  nO  reluctance  to 

him  in  Hamburgh.     It  is  true  that  fight,*  resimied  Vernon:  *nay,  he  ac- 

with  sharps  the  thine  may  be  some-  tually  seemed  as  eager  for  the  fray  as 

what  different;  but,  if  it  is,  the  fault  Wstfd  was.    "Yes''  said  he,  "at "last 

is  not  mine,  and  it  is  not  knowledge  this  must  end."    It  was  almost  ei- 

of  the  weapon  that  he  will  want"  actly  what  Ward  had  said.' 

*  Well,  in  the  end  he  persuaded  me,'  *  What  had  Ward  said  1  *  asked 
continued  Vernon,  witn  a  sigh,  and  Trench,  wakening  up  here,  and  filling 
after  another  pause;  *and  then  I  spoke  his  glass. 

to  the  general.    First,  I  explained  that        *  Now  be  quiet,  can't  you !'  cried 

I  had  taken  upon  me  the  responsibi-  Meyrick;   *they  are  ^ing  to  fight  a 

lity  of  releasing  the  prisoners  from  the  duel  man.    Do  be  quiet ! 
sentence  they  had  been  under,  and  to       '  Ribeyrac  was  of  course  Manna> 
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dnke^B  other  seoond,'  resumed  Vernon,  had  recommended  it:  I  found  we  were 

"'Now,  my  friends,"  said  Marmaduke  not  within  sight  of  the  camp, 

tons,  "you  must  insist  upon  one  thing:  *The  stakes  were  soon  driven,  Ri* 

there  shall  be  two  stakes  fixed  in  the  beyrac  and  one  of  the  Oarlist  officers 

ground,  at  a  proper  distance,  and  our  regulating  the  distance  of  them  from 

left  le^  shall  be  tied  to  them.    That  each  other.    I  looked  at  Ward  and  at 

will  prevent  any  beating  about  the  Levi  by  turns:  Ward  was  as  pale  as 

bush.    It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  not  death;  the  Jew  was  visibly  quivering, 

be  sure  of  him,  unless  he  is  prevent-  But,  though  pallor  and  trembling  are 

ed  from  getting  out  of  distance.    Of  generally  considered  signs  of  fear,  I 

course,  if  he  makes  any  objection,  I  knew  thev  were  not  so  in  this  case, 

will  waive  the  demand;  but  ask  him  Marmaduke  Ward,  I  believe,  never 

and  his  seconds.     Try  them  at  all  knew  what  fear  was.* 

events."'  *No,  no,'  interrupted  Meyrick;  *he 

*  That  was  bloody,'  interrupted  Mey-  was  not  named  by  us  "  Bull-dog  "  for 
rick:  'bloody  desperate — bloody  san-  nothing.    I  beg  your  pardon.' 
guinary — bloody  bloody !    Get  on.'  'And  as  to  his  enemy,'  continued 

'I  remonstrated  again,'  said  Vernon;  Vernon,  *  the  fire  that  lit  up  his  natu- 

'but  Ribeyrac  encouraged  the  notion;  rally  brilliant  eyes,  and  made  them, 

and  in  the  end,  from  an  over-confi-  indeed,  look  of  really  unearthly  brilli- 

denoe  that  the  Jew  would  not  consent  ancy,  showed  that  it  was  not  from 

to  anything  so  unusual,  I  yielded.'  being  afraid  that  he  shook  as  he  did; 

'  You  did  very  wrong,'  said  Trench,  it  was  pure  passion.    I  do  not  believe 

*I  confess  I  did,'  returned  Vernon;  that  ever  a  man  hated  another  as  he 
'  for  Levi,  to  my  surprise  as  much  as  had  come  to  hate  poor  Marmaduke. 
to  my  regret,  consented  to  the  pro-  But  the  hatred  was  returned,  you  may 
posal  at  once,  nay,  his  eye  glistened  be  sure;  only,  in  Ward's  case,  it  was 
with  satisfaction  when  Ribeyrac  made  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  alto- 
it    3o  the  thing  was  settled.'  gether,  I  daresay,  the  hatred  that  an 

'You  see  you  were  quite  wrong,'  honourable  man  bears  to  a  villain, 

said  Trench  again;  'but  if,  as  it  womd  simply  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  villain, 

seem,  you  were  a  second  in  a  duel  at  Wu^,  you  know,  was  not  yet  aware 

all.  your  primary  error  was '  of  the  way  in  which  the  Jew  had  per- 

Now,  Trench,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  secuted  his  wife;  so  he  could  not  hate 

is,'  interrupted  Meyrick;    if  you  say  him  so  much  as  he  otherwise  would 

another  word  till  Vernon  is  done,  rU  have  done.' 

be  guilty  of  a  primary  error,  and  chal-  '  Ah,'  said  Meyrick;    '  well  —  you 

lenge  you!  you!  you!    So  be  quiet,  think— but  never  mind.    Well?' 

Fire  away,  Vernon!'  'The  stakes  were  soon  fixed,'  conti- 

*  Then* we  matched  the  sabres,'  re-  nued  Vernon,  'and  then  Ward  said, 
sumed  Vernon,  who  this  time  took  "  Now,  let  the  grave  be  dug."  I  shud- 
no  notice  of  Trench's  censure — '  we  dered,  though  my  nerves  are  not  par- 
matched  the  sabres,  and  left  the  camp,  ticularly  weak.  The  grave  was  aug. 
The  two  Oarlist  officers  had  given  their  But  neither  Ward  nor  the  Jew  were 
parole,  and  so  had  Ward  and  Ribeyrac;  destined  to  fill  it,  nor  do  I  know,  in- 
Levi,  of  course,  did  not  require  to  do  deed,  that  it  was  ever  occupied  at 
so.    Two  surgeons  accompanied  us;  a  all' 

corporal  and  his  men  came  also:  these  *  You  smile,'  interrupted  Meyrick; 

carried  pickaxes,  and  shovels,  and  the  *then  neither  killed  tne  other?    It 

two  stakes.     We  made  for  a  small  was  just  as  well' 

ravine,  beyond  our  outposts,  on  our  'If  I  smiled,'  replied  Vernon,  'I 

richt  flank.     As  we  went,  I  asked  should  not  have  done  so.    But  cer- 

Marmaduke  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  tainly  the  idea  of  that  grave  being 

express,  in  case  of  the  worst.    "  I  can  open  to  this  day  tickled  my  fancy.    It 

think  of  but  one  thing  just  now,"  said  is  strange  how  prone  we  sometimes 

he;  "forgive  me,  my  dear  Philip,  but  I  are,  or  at  least  I  am,  to  laugh,  and  at 

would  rather  not  t^lk."    So  we  went  nothing,  too,  when  really  and  in  heart 

on  in  silence,  even  Ribeyrac  for  once  we  are  serious  enough.' 

held  his  peace.    At  last  we  reached  'Yes— yes,'  said  Meyrick,  'Hamlet 

the  place.    It  was  the  corporal  who  and  the  gravedigger  often  go  together, 
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talking  of  graves  as  we  were.    I  de-  to  the  acooimt  of  the  matter  giTen  bj 

clare,  Trench  is  asleep  again !     He  one  of  the  Carlist  officers,  while  some 

would  be  the  fat  boy  in  *  Pickwick/  if  doctors  busied  themselves  with  Ward 

he  wasn't  lean.    Come  on.*  and  the  Jew;  and  then  he  spoke  t4> 

'Yes,*  said  Vernon,  *let  me  finish  us:  what  he  said  was  short  and  de- 

this  melancholy  story.    Their  left  legs  cided  enough:  "J  am  glad  to  see  you, 

were  tied  to  the  stakes;  they  receiv«l  gentlemen*'  (this  was  to  the  two  Spa- 

the  sabres,  which  were  straight  ones;  niards  who  had  been  Levi's  seoonds). 

and  at  a  signal  from  Ribeyrac  they  "  Being  thus  recaptured,  you  are  freed 

crossed  them.    In  a  moment  the  Jew  from  your  parole;  rejoin  your  regi- 

had  received  a  gash  across  the  face,  ments,  and  resume  vour  duties  at  once, 

but  almost  at  the  same  instant  he  Seiior  Ward**  (here  ne  took  our  friend's 

passed  his  weapon  through  our  poor  hand  in  both  of  his),  "I  am  truly  sorry 

friend's  body.    I  rushed  forward  to  to  see  you  thus.    Your  services  were 

interpose;  but  it  was  needless:  Ward  duly  appreciated,  not  only  by  myself, 

sank  to  the  ground,  and  Levi,  after  but  bv  His  Majesty.    Rest  assured 

making  some  rapid  but  wild  and  inef-  that  the  traitor  who  thought  to  de- 

fectual  passes  and  cuts  at  him,  fell  prive  us  of  them  will  not  go  unpu- 

also.    In  his  case,  however,  it  was  nished;  his  perfidy  is  known,  though 

the  violence  of  his  excitement  and  unfortunately  a  little  too  late.    Senor 

passion,  rather  than  loss  of  blood,  Ribeyrac,"  he  went  on,  as  he  turned 

that  made  him  faint.    The  other  se-  to  the  Gascon,  who  saluted  him  for- 

conds  and  the  surgeons  ran  up.    But  mally,  and  as  if  he  had  been  on  parade, 

just  at  that  moment  the  corporal  cried  "you  are  welcome  back;  I  congratu* 

out,  "The  Carlists!  theCarusts!'*  and  late  you  on  your  escape  from    the 

then  took  to  his  heels,  followed  by  his  enemy.    You,  too,  are  oi  course  freed 

men.     Upon  this,  the  two  rascally  from  your  parole.    But  for  the  pre- 

Spanish   surgeons   ran   off  aJso;   of  sent  attend  to  your  friend;   he  out 

course,  the  rest  of  us  remained     It  too  much  requires  vour  kind  services, 

was  a  body  of  Carlists  sure  enough,  Senor  Englishman    (this,  again,  was 

and  they  were  on  us  immediately,  to  me),  "  a  friend  of  my  brave  friend 

Ward  and  the  Gascon  were  thus  once  here  '*  (he  pointed   to   MarmadokeX 

more  amongst  their  friends,  and  so  "must   be   an   honourable   cavalier, 

were  the  two  Spanish  officers;  but  I  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  will 

was  a  prisoner^  as  for  Levi,  he  was  in  accept  your  parole  not  to  serve  any 

a  doubtful  jposition.'  more  during   this  war  fvgainst    His 

*  Rather,   said  Meyrick,  '  or  not  at  Majesty's  forces,  and  on  giving  it,  you 

all  rather.    But  Ward's  wound  ?    He  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  when  and  where 

surely  was  not  killed  T  it  may  please  you.    As  for  the  Jewish 

*He  and  the  Jew  were   speedily  dog,"  said  Zumalacarreguy  between 
unbound  from  the  stakes,'  continued  his  teeth,  as  he  drew  his  boj/nu  over 
Vernon,  not  directly  replying  to  the  his  eyes,  and,  turning  his  back  on  Levi, 
question;  *then  they  were  placed  on  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoul- 
men's  shoulders,  and  then  the  party  der  at  him,  "the  next  tree!"    Then 
began  their  retreat;  their  intentions,  he  walked  quietly  away;  as  he  had 
whatever  these  had  been,  having  been  said,  he  now  knew  all  about  Levi's 
frustrated  by  the  alarm  given  by  the  performances  as  a  traitor  to  the  Gar- 
corporal  to  the  camp.   Tliey  retreated,  lists,  and  a  spy  to  their  enemies.' 
carrying  us  all  with  them;  when  they        *  Ay,'  said  Meyrick,  musingly,  'curi- 
had  got  far  enough  to  be  beyond  the  ous  all  that    Jiaro  aTUeceaentnn^  as 
reach  of  the  Gonstitutionalist&  they  Trench  would  say,  if  he  were  awake, 
halted,  and  made  rude  litters  for  the  WelL  and  Ward  recovered  after  all  ?' 
wounded  men,  at  whose  hurts,  while        *No.'  replied  Vernon,  mournfully; 
the  litters  were  preparing,  we  gave  a  'hedianot.  The  surgeons  said  he  might 
look,  and  did  what  we  could  for  them  live  an  hour  or  two,  but  no  more.' 
in  tne  circumstances.     Half-an-hoiur       'Ay,  ay! 'said  Meyrick,  in  a  low  tone, 
more  brought  us  to  the  Garhst  out-  'Was  that  the  end  of  poor  Ward?' 
posts;  another  half-hour,  and  we  were        *  Nothing  could  be  done  for  him,' 
in  the  presence  of  Zumalacarreguy.  continued  Vernon.    *He  had  come  to 

'  That  chieftain  listened  attentively  himself  again,  and  was  now  quite 
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sensible :  he  learned  with  perfect  calm-  *  Ah ! '  murmured  Meyrick.    'Dead ! 

ness  the  mortal  nature  of  hia  wound.  And  in  that  way  too !' 

"Be  it  80 !"  he  said;  "I  am  very  thank-  And  then  we  were  all  silent  for  a 

ful,  dear  Philip,  that  you  are  with  me:  short  time.    At  last  Vernon,  with  an 

you  will  be  released  on  your  parole,  evident  effort,  began  a^in. 

you  know.  Listen !  If  ever  you  should  *They  buried  our  poor  friend  with 

meet  her  again" — I  may  remind  you  military  honours.    I  left  the  Carlists 

once  more  that  he  had  never  heard  soon  after,  and  went  to  Algeria.    I 

anything  of  his  wife  since  her  flight  was  not  sorry  to  be  obliged,  by  my 

from   the    Ch&teau-Raoul — "if  ever  parole,  to  quit  those  Spanish  scenes; 

you  meet  her,  be  kind  to  her  for  my  m  fact,  such  were  the  atrocities  com- 

sake.    Forget  her  errors,  as  I  do  now.  mitted  by  both  sides,  that  I  had  been 

Tell  her  that  I  spoke  gently  of  her  at  sickened  of  the  service  long  before, 

the  last."  Ribeyrac  obtained  leave  to  resign  his 

'Here  he  paused,  for  he  spoke  with  commission — he   had  been   made   a 

difficulty.    And  then  it  was  that  Levi  captain — and  he  accompanied  me:  it 

broke  in — ''One  word  at  least,**  he  was  indeed  at  his  suggestion  that  I 

cried  to  the  soldiers:  for  they  had  decided  on  going  \o  Africa.    He  was 

already  seized  him.    'Just  one  word,  more  scrupmous  than  the  Spaniards 

noble  sirs !     Listen,  you,  Marmaduke  were  as  to  the   binding  nature  of 

Ward !     I  can  tell  jrou  of  your  wife !  the  parole  they  had  all  given.    So 

I,  Levi  Solomon,  will  tell  you  of  her.  that  is  the  story  of  our  poor  friend 

First,  however,  of  our  mutual  friend  Ward.'* 

the  curd."    And  then  he  told  us  what  Again  we  were  all  silent  for  a  little. 

I  have  already  told  you  about  the  Trench,  indeed,  was  asleep  again,  as 

unhappy  man  dying  of   starvation,  has  been  said.     He  awoke  presently. 

Of  course,  he  next  came  to  Madame  however;  probably  this  time  it  was 

Ward.    Before  he  had  gone  far.   I  .  our  silence  wakened  him. 

would  have  stopped  him,  but  he  yelled  'So  they  escaped  from  the  prison?' 

out  the  story  rapidly,  concisely,  and  said  he,  recurring  to  the  point  at 

to  the  end,  resisting  with  desperate  which  he  had  fallen  asleep  the  first 

energy  all  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  time,  and  evidently  oblivious  of  all 

drag  nim  away.    In  fact,  after  the  first,  the  rest  of  Vernon's  narrative,  though 

they  desisteoL  and  waited  patiently  he  had  been  awake  to  hear,  and  even 

till  he  shoula  stop,  though  they  dia  to   criticise,   part  of  it.     'So  they 

not  understand  a  word  he  said;  some  escaped  from  incarceration  1'  he  re- 

of  them,  I  remember  noticing,  even  peated,  as  the  rest  of  us  regarded  him 

lighted  their  cigarillos.    "Now  I  will  without  speaking.    'Well!  I  am  glad 

go!"  he  cried  at  last,  "now  that  I  of  it,  though  Ward  and  I  were  never 

have  finished!     I  have  made  bitter  great  friends.     He  did  not  suit  me 

indeed  the  last  moments  of  my  enemy !  altogether.    In  fact  I  always  thought 

He  will  die  in  horror!    So  I  shall  die    him * 

satisfied!"    It  was  a  frightful  spec-  'Shall  I  ring  for  coffee?'  said  I,  to 

tacle;  the  wretched  man,  with  his  cut  short  what  I  saw  was  going  to  be 

slashed  and  bloody  face,  haunts  me  a  disagreeable  speech, 

yet  in  my  dreams,  and  I  stiU  hear  him  ,  ^  ^    ^  ^            .*  .  ^  v  ^     •  ^ 

shrieking  out  these  his  last  words.  ,  *  ^"^  ^^^*  aBoertamed,  had  raiaed 

^ui«^<wixiK   wiAw   wiw^  ujo   xcwv    «Tvrftv».  2^^j-    g^^^jj  of  money  by  way  of  mortgage 

Ihey  took  him  away.  on  hig  ertatea;  and  that  he  even  contem- 

'My  attention   had   latterly  been  plated  Belling  them,  with  a  view  to  establish 

fixed  on  Levi  by  a  sort  of  fascination,  oimself  permanently  abroad.     All  his  per- 

I  had  heard  Ward  sigh  heavily  once  fouaX  property,  amounting  to  a  large  value 

or  twice,  but  he  haS  never  spoken  ^ff '^^"S^^iJI'^C^tes  hTve  S^ 

after  the  Jew  began.     I  now  turned  ^ ^  ^^^^ ^eUtive,  of  another  nameTthat 

to  nim.     HtS  nead  had  laUen  back,  name,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  unnecessary 

He  was  dead.'  to  mention. — F.  M. 
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'  October,  18—.  me  that  one  of  his  family — I  think 
'  Dear  Doctor, — I  have  a  charge  of  it  was  his  sister — had  become  a  cxm- 
some  importance  to  confide  to  you.  Tert  to  the  Boman  Church.  I  knew 
My  only  sister  has  been  lately  most  no  more;  and  with  these  meagre  scraii^y 
unhappily  circumstanced;  and  I  fear  which  were  all  my  memory  could  offer 
her  mind  has  given  way  under  the  of  information,  I  was  forced  to  be  con- 
pressure.  A  place  of  retreat  seems  tent  for  the  present,  and  resolved  to 
absolutely  required:  from  various  rea-  wait  and  see  what  the  day  in  question 
sons,  I  prefer  placing  her  under  your  would  bring  fortL 
care.  I  was  m  hoi)es  that  this  ter-  The  14th  came.  It  was  the  after- 
rible  necessity  might  have  been  avoid-  noon  of  a  warm  September  dav; 
ed;  but  I  will  explain  her  malady  that  harvest-like  smell  of  the  ricb> 
more  fully  when  we  meet  The  re-  ness  of  com  seemed  to  pervade  the 
quisite  certificates  are  in  my  posses-  length  of  the  land,  and  was  wafted 
sion.  I  shall  bring  her  on  the  14th  over  the  broad  fields,  mingled  with 
instant  (next  week).  the  scent  of  certain  autumnal  herbs 

*I  remain,  dear  Doctor,  yours  faith-  and  flowers.    I  rejoiced  that  the  skr 

fully,  Henry  u  V was  bright  and  simny.     I  waaglad 

*P.  S. — On  consideration,  I  shall  not  the  air  was  balmy  and  stilL    There 

be  with  you  until  the  14th  of  next  is    gloom    and    melancholy    enough 

month.*  on  occasions  like  these,  without  its 

V !  V !  I  repeated  to  my-  being  reflected  and  multiplied  by  the 

self,  rather  at  a  loss,  though  the  name  elements.    A  close  traveuing-carriafie 

sounded  familiar  to   my  ears;   but  drove  up,  and  a  card  was  sent  in.    It 

now — in  a  minute  or  two  it  flashed  was  as  I  conjectured    *MrV- 


across  my  mind.    I  remembered  a  boy  pencilled  hiuriedly  on  it     I  imme- 

of  that  name  at  school  with  me,  some  diately  hastened  to  the  library  to  re- 

fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago — a  dark,  ceive  mv  cuests.     When  I  entered, 

slim,  reserved  lad.    He  was  a  junior  both  had  their  backs  partisdly  turned 

when  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  towards  the  door;  one  was  gazing  out 

school  for  college;  but  I  recollected  of  the  window— the  gentleman  appa- 

well  his  sister — a  very  lovely  girl —  rently  (not   really)  reading  a  book 

parting  from  him:  his  only  sister,  he  Their  profiles  were  visible;  and  a  full, 

told  me,  in  palliation  of  the  almost  warm,  mellow  ray  of  sunlis^t  fell 

passionate  grief  with  which  he  watched  through  the  stained  glass  on  their  fea- 

ner  departure.     It  was  understood,  tures.    I  stood  an  instant  before  I  an- 

at  that  time,  that  his  father  was  a  nounced  my  entrance^  struck  by  the 

somewhat  singular  and  austere  man,  remarkable  similarity  m  the  shape  and 

living  in  great  retirement  upon  his  pose  of  the  two  heads,  allowing  for  the 

estate  in  the  wilds  of .    Their  necessary  difference  between  a  male 

mother  I  never  heard  mentioned;  she    and  female.    Mr  V turned  round. 

had,  I  concluded,  died  young.    I  ilaw  I  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  *  How  are 

young  V once  in  town,  at  R 's  you  ? ' 

house,  just  after  he  had  left  Oxford;  *  Ah,  doctor — how  d'ye  doT 

and  R pointed  him  out  to  me  as  I  begged  to  be  presented  to  his  sis- 

the  last  male  heir  of  a  very  ancient  ter.    She  bowed  gracefully,  but  with 

Scottish  family,  and  a  young  man  of  an  air  of  entire  abstraction.    Her  face 

great  powers;  but  represented  him  as  wore  the  expression  of  one  internally 

characterised  by  gloomy  and  ascetic  intent  on  thmgs  beyond  our  ken.  After 

notions.     There  was  an  indefinable  some  general  conversation,  not,  per- 

somethin^  about  him  which  interested  haps,  very  easily  sustained,  and  in 

me;  and  Irequested  to  be  introduced  to  which  she  made  no  attempt  to  join,  I 

him,  and  claimed  my  old  schoolfellow,  asked  him  to  remain  the  night    This 

Some  time  after,  a  rumour  reached  he  declined  rather  peremptorily.    I 
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rang,  and  sent  for '  an  attendant  &  gularly  cultivated  mind  and  manners, 

show  Miss  y her  rooms,  relieve  but,  being  called  from  home,  I  had 

her  of  her  travelling-dress,  dec.;  as  I  little  time  or  opportunity  to  ascertain 

felt  it  was  necessary  to  see  her  bro-  more.    Before  1  returned,  he  had  left, 

ther  in  private,  to  obtain  more  details  and  when  next  I  saw  my  sister,  her  looks 

respecting  his  sister.    He  was  much  struck   fear   into   me.    God   knows 

shaken  when  he  took  leave  of  her,  whether  I  jud^  him  unjustly  or  no; 

poor  fellow !    I  remembered  his  boyish  whether  he  trilled  with  her  adfections 

agony  at  school    How  infinitely  more    '    He  stonpei  much  agitated. 

horriole  now !   As  for  her,  she  seemed       *  Excuseme,  Mr  V ;  but  was  your 

concerned,  not  to  part,  but  that  he  slater's  health  affected  1*  I  inquir^ 

should  feel  parting  so  much;  and  even  'Ah,  indifferent,  I  believe,  very.' 

for  the  few  minutes  it  lasted,  her  *  But  your  father,  did  he  pay  no  at- 

mind  had  already  reverted  to  other  tion  to  it  ? '  I  persisted, 

thoughts.  '  My  father  was  kind  when  we  saw 

As  soon  as  she  had  quitted  the  him,  which  was,  however,  rarely;  he 

room :  was  habitually  too  reserved  and  fond 

*  Well,  doctor — what  do  you  think  of  solitude  to  notice  passing  things, 

of  her]    Is  it  not  terrible]    What  do  unless  they  were  pointed  out  to  him.' 

you  say]    Is  her  case  hopeless]'  *  And  your  mother]'  I  said. 

'  My  dear  sir,  how  can  I  possibly  *  I  never  knew  my  mother,'  he  an- 

pronounce  an  opinion  on  such  very  wered,  gloomily, 

slight  data]'  I  had  touched  on  a  jarring  chord. 

Ah,  doctor,  you  do  not  know  how  but  a  very  suggestive  one  to   me. 

despair '    He  shuddered.  Why  had  he  never  known  her]    He 

'Come,  come.    I  insist  on  your  tak-  did  not  say  she  was  dead.    Was  it 

ing  some  refreshment'  possible  she  had  been  in  seclusion, 

I  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  and  if  so,  from  what  cause]    Was 

endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  there  insanity  descending  from  that 

on  other  subjects  until  he  should  be  quarter?    I  felt,  I  scarcely  know  why, 

calmer.     I  lound  his  conversational    as  I  looked  at  Mr  V ,  that  if  either 

powers  remarkably  good;  and  once  or  he  or  his  sister  were  insane,  it  was 

twice,  when  he  described  incidents  of  from  hereditary  predisposition.     My 

travel,  it  was  done  graphically,  and  attention  became  riveted  on  my  guest, 

with  curious  minuteness:  there  was  He  proceeded, 

about  it  a  dwelling  on  details,  com-  '  Not  long  after  this,  Mary  began  to 

bined  with  an  evident  tincture  of  me-  shunall  society,  and  perceptibly  to  ^row 

lancholy  and  leaning  to  the  black-lead  more  and  more  abstracted.     Bam  or 

shade  of  things.  fair,  she  wandered  incessantly  round 

At  length  he  recurred  to  his  sister,  the  grounds  alone,  and  finally  one  day 

and  I  begged  him  to  furnish  me  with  astoimded  me.  by  announcing  that  she 

the  particulars,  symptoms,  &c.  had  discovered  a  relief  to  her  mental  suf- 

'  I  will  try,'  he  said,  sadly.    '  She  ferings.    She  formally  renounced  our 

was  once  a  lovely,  healthy  girl,  and  al-  faith  for  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome ! 

wavs  enjoyed  better  spirits  than  ever  I  How  or  in  what  manner  she  had  been 

had.  She  was  about  seventeen,  I  think,  induced  to  do  this,  or  even  project 

when  she  first  appeared  not  to  be  so  such  an  ide&  is  inconceivable.    The 

strong.  She  grew  reserved  and  serious,  gentleman  I  oefore  alluded  to  always 

We  had  been  educated  in  strict  Cal-  attended  our  service,  and  was,  I  ima- 

vinistic  tenets;  and  she  had  always  gined^  of  our  persuasion.    The  state  of 

given  much  time  to  the  consideration  my  lather,  when  this  step  became 

of  her  religious  duties.    They  seemed  known  to  him,  was  fearful  to  contem- 

fradually  to  weigh  more  and  more  on  plate.    He  did  not  curse  her,  but  he 

er,  until  long  fits  of  despondency  ^oaned,    and   bowed   his   head.     I 

almost  alternated  with  a  sort  of  hy-  thought  it  would  have  driven  him 

sterical  terror.    A  gentleman,  a  dis-  mad.     (He  whitened  as  he  said  this.) 

tant  relation   of  ours,  was  at  this  'Then  father  and  daughter  shunned 

period  staying  with   us,   very  con-  each  other.    Her  penances  and  self- 

trary  to  my  father's  usual  custom,  inflictions  were  something  extraordi- 

He  was  half  Italian  blood,  and  of  sin-  nary,  I  believe.    It  was  very  harrow- 
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ing  to  see  it,  doctor.     In  fourteen  olher  fonuB  of  insanity,  and  when  the 

months  from  that  time,  she  avowed  particular  delusion  has  reference  to  re- 

that  the  anticipated  peace  had  not  ligion,  the  treatment  of  it  becomes  of 

been  found,  and  abjured  the  church  tenfold  difficulty  ;beingaltogether fixed 

she  had  in  such  an  evil  moment  em-  on  what  is  spiritual,  va^nie,  and  indefi- 

braced.     From  that  moment  she  be-  nite,  it  is  all  but  unassailable.   Besides, 

lieved  herself  quite  lost,  hopelessly  so,  there  was  another,  and  a  very  painfid 

doomed  as  an  apostate.     W  hat  do  you  suspicion,  which  I  had  not  forgotten — 

think,  doctor?  Is  such  sin  past  forgive-  that  insanity  was  hereditary  in  the 

ness  \  *  family  of  V Many  peculiarities 

I  can  never  forget  the   miserable    in  Mr  V led  me  to  infer  that 

anidous  look  his  face  wore,  as  he  his  mind  was  in  an  excited,  not  to 
asked  this;  he  seemed  as  though  he  say  morbid,  state.  If  that  appeared 
wanted  to  hang  his  doubts  on  me.  in  both  brother  and  sister,  the  proba- 
'  God  forbid,*  I  said,  solenmly :  *then  in-  bilitv  was,  that  one  parent  at  least  ha«i 
deed  Chnst  would  have  died  in  vain,  exhibit^  the  same;  or  if  it  had  slum- 
Repentance  for  sin  is  right  and  fitting,  bered  in  one  generation,  it  midit  have 
but,  through  the  physical  state  of  your  existed  in  the  previous  one  Was  hw 
sister,  repentance  had  become  remorse  father*s  seclusion  from  the  world  ow- 
and  despair.*  ing  to  natural  disposition,  or  follow- 

*  True,*  he  said,  sighing.  ing  some  calamity  connected  with  his 

*  How  long,*  I  asked,  *  has  it  been    wife  1    Mr  V had  been  very  n^ 

thus?'  served  on  the  subject  of  his  mother. 

'Nearly  four  years.     I  am  three  I  resolved    mentally  to   investigate 

years  her  junior,  doctor.'  the  family  history  more  fuDy  at  some 

I  inquired  her  age   (which  proved,  future  time.    Something  mj^ht,  per- 

as  I  expected,  to  be  about  twenty-    haps,  be  learned  from  Miss  \^ .     I 

seven),  and  some  other  professional  have  met  with  curious  specimens  of 
particulars.  both  sorts.    Relations  that  were  vety 
*Are  her  nights  disturbed?'  secret  on  this  head,  and  crafty  to  a 
'  Ah  yes,  indeed   She  screams  fear-  degree,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  my 
fully;  and  as  I  understand  her  to  say,  acquiring  the  loiowledge  of  such  a  fact, 
has  horrible  visitations;  but  with  the  even  when  the  patient  has  not  only 
fearful  doom  on  her,  that  is  not  won-  openly  alluded  to  it,  but  advanced  it  as 
derfuL  And  now,  doctor,  her  mind  has  an  excuse  for  his  behaviour.  And  again, 
given  way  under  it'  I  have  known  members  of  a  family,  on 
Strange !  he  evidently  believed  in  this  being  questioned,  admitting  it  haidily. 
inevitable  doom  as  much  as  hi&  sister,  speaking  of  it  voluntarily  in  t\te  most 
Not  perceiving  that  the  derangement  reckless  phlegmatic  manner,  while  the 
of  the  intellect  had  preceded  this  fixed  brother  or  sister  they  have  placed 
belief,  he  imagined  that  the  reality  of  under  my  care  conceals  or  denies  the 
such  doom  had  borne  down  the  intel-  circumstance  with  much  subtlety  and 
lect.*  perseverance.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
He  asked  again  whether  I  consi-  ing  before  the  carriage  conveywi  Mr 

dered  her  incurable.    I,  of  course,  de-    V from  the  door.    He  took  leave 

clined  giving    any  definite  opinion,  abruptly,  and  I  thought  nervously; 

though  I  confessed  I  was  not  very  my  mind  certainly  misgave  me. 

sanguine.    In  my  own  mind  I  had  ^^           4^           «           ♦           ♦ 

formed  a  verv  unfavourable  view  of       j  saw  Miss  V the  next  day  in 

her  case.     Monomania,    in   general,  the  full  morning  light    My  eye  did 

gives  less  occasion  for  hope  than  many  indeed  rest  on  a  wreck.    I  cannot  say 

.  ^  .  .  ,^  „  that  I  found  her  difficult  to  recognise 
•An  eminent  French  phymaan  (Dr  Mo-  ^^  slender,  lovely  girl  I  saw  at 
reau)  has  recorded  an  ohaervaUon,  which  I  ,  i  i^  X,l  ^«„  ^»«?;«*.««.i„  «»»•♦ 
hTye  had  conataot  occasion  to  yeri/y-name-  Bchool;  for  she  was  eminently  what 
ly,  the  simikrity  often  existing  between  the  the  imagination  Would  picture  to  it- 
Insane,  and  their  fiienda  or  relationa  who  self  as  that  which  insanity  might  leave 
brin«  them:— their  onnBual  and  somewhat  out  of  the  melancholy  and  command- 
peculiar  expressiuM,  hurried  gestureii,  and     j      ^  j     ^f  beautv  Miss  V once 

excited  or  abstracted  air,  these  becoming  ^„ JL^i       ttoi-  Klo^lr   liair    tirftnfv 

most  prominent  when  they  have  to  describe  possessed      Her  black   hau-,    SCantT. 

any  symptom  or  delusion  of  the  patient.  and  in  some  places  of  uneven  length. 
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was  plentifully  bedaubed  with  grey;  me  away  before  I  would  willingly 
there  was  a  dark  shade  round  the  eyes,  have  gone.  I  remember  this  lady 
the  cheeks  sunken,  and  the  hands,  wore  a  long  black  string  of  beads,  and 
tightly  holding  one  another,  cold  ana  she  often  playfully  hung  them  round 
clammy,  with  the  nails  pitiably  torn  my  neck.  ISome  time  elapsed,  and 
and  broken,  as  though  oy  constant  then,  when  I  tried  to  make  my  wav 
nervous  irritabili^.  She  rose  to  re-  through  the  corridor,  all  was  closed; 
ceive  me  with  quiet  dignity:  that  in-  and  my  nurse  told  me  that  the  pale 
definable  air  of  birth  ana  breeding  ladv  was  my  mother  and  that  she 
lingered  about  her,  which,  once  exis^  had  been  a  papist.  I  knew  that  name 
in^  in  my  experience,  the  worst  form  to  be  synonymous  in  nurse's  imagina- 
of  insanity  never  whoUy  destroys.  It  tion  with  all  that  was  dreadful;  in- 
was  not  manv  days  before  I  hm  estar  deed,  she  gave  a  fearful  account  of 
blished  confidence  between  myself  and  that  religion,  and  said  further,  that 
my  patient  She  was  the  reverse  of  my  mother  nad  ever  been  unhappy 
incommunicative.  Indeed,  I  think  in  her  mind,  which,  she  doubted  not, 
the  difference  between  this  and  sane  was  owing  to  the  power  which  the 
despair  was  marked  by  the  first  named  evil  one  was  suffemi  to  hold  over 
being  strangely  blended  with  oarrulity.  those  of  that  faitL  I  wept  when  I 
Wholly  rejectmg  the  idea  of  being  in-  foimd  this  gentle  being  had  really 
sane,  she  accounted  for  her  state  in  been  my  mother;  I  was  older  then, 
her  own  fashion.  I  wrote  down  part  and,  without  being  told,  I  felt  that 
of  her  tale  from  memory:  it  formed  she  was  dead.' 
truly  a  monomaniac's  history.  There  was  a  long  pause.     I  was 

She  described  several  scenes  in  her    meditating,  and  she  seemed  buried  in 
sirlish  days,  and  dwelt  long  on  the    abstraction. 

Beauty  of  the  old  hall  and  surrounding       'Tell  me  further.  Miss  V ,'  I 

scenery,  adding,  with  more  mvsteiy  in    said  at  last 

her  manner:  'Leading  to  the  left  wing  She  continued:  'Months  passed  on. 
of  my  father's  house,  there  ran  a  long  My  mind  was  truly  disquieted  within 
corridor.  It  was  a  gloomy  p]ac&  dfi^rk-  me.  I  reflected,  and  renectiDg  I  nearly 
ened  with  deep-coloured  stainea  glass,  despaired  Mv  religion  ^ve  me  little 
and  it  was  noticeable,  that  whereas  consolation.  That  all  thmgs  are  des- 
elsewhere  vestiges,  records,  and  pic-  tined  from  the  b^^ning,  I  could  not 
tures  of  the  sufferings  of  the  old  Furi-  doubt  It  was  without  question  known 
tans  were  to  be  met  with,  the  designs  and  recorded  above  how  my  life  would 
in  the  stained  glass  were  principally  open — how  the  death -scene  should 
relating  to  sainte  and  martyrs.  For-  close;  whether  I  was  to  be  one  of  the 
traits  of  our  ancestors  hung  against  elect,  predestined  to  salvation,  or,  hor- 
the  wall:  they  were  moetlv  grim  and  rible,  one  of  the  dark  ones,  doomed  to 
terrible;  I  always  felt,  however,  a  be  lost  Doomed!  ay,  that  was  the 
certain  charm  about  this  galleiy,  not-  word.  Had  not  my  mother  long  aco 
withstanding  the  childish  awe  which  pronounced  me  "doomed?"  I  could 
used  to  miuce  me  huny  through  it  feel  no  sort  of  experience  of  grace;  I 
with  palpitating  heart  and  qui(^  lis-  loved  God  less  than  I  feared  him;  I 
tening  ears,  for  I  knew  that  beyond  sometimes  even  asked  blasphemously, 
this  lay  a  pleasant  place  for  me:  rooms  why  I  was  brought  into  the  world, 
and  gardens  decked  in  such  wild  and  but  to  add  another  to  the  million  of 
fantastic  style,  as  to  seem  in  my  eyes  those  who  groan,  and  will  groan, 
a  sort  of  fauyland.  With  all  this  is  Neither  did  tne  denunciations  or  per- 
boimd  up  the  memory  of  a  very  pale  suasions  of  the  minister  calm  me;  for 
lady,  who  used  to  caress  me,  and  part  it  was  too  evident  that  there  was  in 
my  black  silken  hair  on  my  forehead  me  none  of  that  unspeakable  jov 
and  say,  "  My  beautiful,  my  doomed  and  holy  confidence  which  distinguish 
one ! "  and  even  when  most  caressing,  those  who  are  indeed  Heaven's  own. 
she  would  whisperinmy  ears,  "doomed  I  My  health  began  to  give  way;  I  loathed 
doomed!"  I  paid  but  little  atten-  my  food;  my  nights  were  nlled  with 
tion  to  these  words  at  that  time.  Hiere  fears;  I  seemed  to  hear  voices  calling 
was  also  present  on  these  occasions  a  to  me,  though  I  could  discern  no  visible 
staid-Iookmg  woman,  who  often  sent  person.  Then,  indeed,  my  agony  in- 
Vol.  XXV.  2  V 
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creased,  for  I  knew  the  evil  one  was  my  hand  shook:  my  pulse  stood  stilL 
gaining  on  me.  Well,  doctor,  one  night  and  mv  heart  almost  broke,  but  I  re~ 
a  voice  spoke  to  me,  and  I  saw  plainly  fosed  him  soomfuUy ;  and  he  left  us 
a  vision,  and  of  this  sort  it  was:  I  be-  in  haste  and  anger.  And  then,  doctor, 
held  heaven,  and  afar  off  was  hell;  I  said  internally,  '*I  wiU  not  be  your 
and  the  figures  in  this  last  place  were  wife  here,  but  your  faith  shall  beoome 
not  perfectly  distin^shable,  but  only  my  faith,  and  as  spirits  we  will  dwell 
theirgroanings;  while,  on  the  contrary,  together.**  So  I  apostatised,  to  the 
in  the  heaven  the  spirits  were  glorious  great  horror  of  mv  father  and  brother, 
and  clear,  standing  in  warm,  glowing  who  of  course  did  not  understand  my 
light  Bands  of  fair  angels  tney  were,  motives,  and,  not  having  had  my  reve- 
bound  to  one  another  by  golden  links;  lations,  were  entirely  in  the  dark  con- 
and  foremost  amone  them  stood  my  ceming  all  that  rendered  this  step  so 
mother,  and  she  smued,  and  beckoned  easy  to  ma  I  exulted  in  the  fearful 
with  her  finger,  pointing  to  the  place  knowledge,  that  though  on  earth  I 
by  her,  which  i  should  occupy,  if  I  could  not  be  happy  with  him,  yet 
would  only  come,  and  signifying  that  in  heaven  it  might  be  so.  Alas  ! 
otherwise  my  lot  wotdd  be  cast  with  the  peace  I  looked  for  was  yet  far  aS. 
the  groaners.  The  memory  of  this  It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since,  I 
haunted  me;  it  showed  me  that,  if  think,  one  night  that  happened  of 
my  mother  was  really  blessed,  her  which  I  shall  carry  the  memory  to 
religion,  not  mine,  must  be  the  true  my  grave,  and  beyond  it  I  waked 
one.  My  father  did  not  usually  receive  from  sleep,  and  saw — ^terrible  things 
visiters;  but  about  this  time  a  gentle-  did  I  see.  What  were  theyl  Many 
man  arrived  at  Uie  hall,  and,  unlike  spirits  fair;  and  one  touched  me,  and 
our  usual  custom,  was  asked  to  remain,  said,  **Lo !  come  !**  So  I  rose,  and  fol- 
He  was  related  to  my  mother,  and  lowed,  by  an  impulse  from  within 
was  also  a  Catholic,  but  was  descended  which  I  could  by  no  means  restrain. 
from  a  lower  branch  of  her  family.  And  I  saw  much  which  resembled 
He  had  spent  all  his  life  in  Italjr;  what  had  appeared  to  me  before;  but 
many  times  he  would  speak  to  me  m  there  was  a  difference,  and  fear  and 
private  of  my  gentle  mother,  and  his  trembling  from  this  difference.  There 
dark  eyes  looked  troubled  and  angry  was  a  beautiful  angel,  and  she  seemed 
on  this  subject'  She  hurried  on:  the  figure  who  had  in  childhood  smooth- 
'  Doctor,  it  was  not  long  before  I  ed  my  hair  with  her  hands,  and  mut- 
learned  that  he  loved  me,  and.  alas!  tered,  "Doomed!  doomed!  But  now 
that  I  loved  him.  Oh,  would  that  it  was  a  beautiful  fiend,  and  I  saw 
I  had  died  then!'  she  exclaimed,  plainly  that  those  whom  I  had  taken 
with  sudden  energy,  covering  her  for  angels  of  light  were  but  daik  de- 
eves  with  her  hands.  'Oh  love!  how  mons,  and  they  were  fearful  And 
thou  art  entwined  in  every  fold  of  a  the  links,  which  my  blindness  said 
woman's  life !'  were  golden,  were  of  ouming  fire;  and 

This  poor  girl  was  failing  in  health,  all  these  things  were  so,  and  seemed 

tormented,  and  trembling  under  reli-  to  make  my  head  whirl — they  crushed 

gious  terrors  of  an  unusually  severe  my  brain.     Then  I  knew  that  the 

nature,    struggling,    each   day  more  beautiful  fiend  was  but  a  Mien  spirit, 

faintly,  with  a  black  despondency,  the  permitted  to  tempt  me  to  my  doouL 

incubus  of  a  dire  disease  hanging  over  I  understood  that  what  I  had  in  fear, 

her— was  not  this  her  sufficient  meed  ay,  and  in  unrighteous  love,  embraced, 

of  wo^  that  love  should  creep  in,  to  was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  prophets 

add  his  burden  of  bitterness  1    There  and  of  mart^    Thinking  on  these 

was  a  certain  womanly  consciousness  things,  I  abjured;  and  when  I  thus 

in  her  manner,  as  she  made  this  con-  abjured,  a  voice  from  heaven  shouted 

fession,  which  touched  me.  after  me,  "Apostate !  and  double  apos- 

*Why,  then,*  I  inquired,  'did  you  tate!  rest  shall  not  be  thine,  either 

not  marry?'  night  or  day!    Like  Judas,  so  hast 

'Pride,  doctor.    Our  blood  ran  in  thou  sold  thy  Master.    Look!  behold!" 

his  veins,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  mingled  And  I  saw  souls  innumerable  in  hell; 

with  other  less  pure  and  ancient — it  and  I  knew  that  my  sin  had  brought 

was  no  meet  match  for  a  V .   No;  them  there,  and  that  the  example 
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would  continue  through  all  etemitv,  I  have  reasoned  with  myself:  it  is  not 
ensnaring  others,  whereof  the  guilt  common  sense  that  the  All-wise  One 
would  still  be  mine.  And  a  voice  should  so  severely  punish  one  who  has 
said,  "Thou  shalt  neither  eat  bread,  sincerely  repented.  The  Bible  itself 
nor  drink  water,  nor  lie  down  to  sleep,  says  differently;  but  you  see,  of  course 
because  double  apostate  thou  art"  And  He  who  inspired  the  writers  of  the 
from  that  moment  all  desire  for  food  Bible  could  mspire  others.  And  this 
or  sleep  left  me.  But  it  was'  merci-  is  an  entirely  new  revelation.  I  have 
fuUv  ordained  thus:  perish  I  must,  no  besought  Crod  to  reverse  this  doom; 
doubt;  for  such  as  I  it  was  a  merci-  but  even  when  I  read,  a  finger  writes 
fill  doom,  for  €rod  knew  that  I  was  phy-  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  "Rest  is 
sically  a  coward.  I  could  not  oraw  notyours,  apostate  and  doomed!'*' 
knife  or  rope  on  myself,  I  shrank  Bier  eyes  wore  a  terrible  expression 
from  casting  my  body  into  the  blue  as  she  explained  all  this.  I  cannot 
waters  of  the  lake,  as  many  another,  describe  tnem,  unless  by  saying  they 
so  tempted  and  erring,  would  have  burned,  and  the  fuel  that  fed  that 
done.  jBut  from  eating  I  could  re-  flame  was  despair.  I  mentioned  be- 
frain,  and  yet  even  in  this  the  flesh  fore  that  they  were  remarkably  sunken, 
too  often  held  me  back  from  obeying  and  the  prominence  of  the  bone  above 
the  divine  command.  Shame,  shame  r  threw  them  into  a  shadow  in  which 
(and  here  she  groaned  aloud)  'that  so  they  literally  danced.  It  was  all  ut- 
vile  feelings  of  eardi  should  have  tered  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  with 
moved  me !  And  now  no  night  passed  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  conviction 
that  I  was  not  visited  by  these  noo-  of  the  truth  and  hopelessness  of  her 
tumal  visions;  and  bitterly  and  long  cas&  She  laid  her  hand  on  mine  con- 
have  they  made  me  cry  out.  because  fidentially. 

the  spirits  never  ceased  to  demand  a  '  Doctor,  I  will  tell  you  something, 

sacrince — ^which  was  still  me — and  for  This  doom  also  hangs  over  my  brother : 

sinful  cowardice  I  gave  it  them  not  it  has  not  yet  fallen.    It  is  tnat  which 

And  what  are  these  words  and  scenes,  makes  him  so  gloomy.' 

as  I  speak  them,  doctor?    They  come  What  did  she  mean?  Was  she  fore- 

tamely  forth  out  of  my  lips;  and  yet,  telling  his  insanity. 

if  they  were  to  you  as  they  are  to  me,        '  Come,  Miss  V ^  I  said,  '  we 

they  would  bum  your  brain  as  I  tell  have  had  enough  of  these  melancholy 

you  them.  Ah,  how  my  mother's  words  subjects.    Oblige  me  now  by  acoom- 

came  to  memory !  How  futile  to  try  to  panving  me  through  the  grounds.' 

save  one  who  was  predestined  from  all  Sne  complied.    I  found  her  pos- 

'  time  to  be  lost !    If  the  Lord  was  not  sessed  of  an  elegant  and  cultivated 

omnipotent,  why  was  he  Lord?    Aaid  mind;  a  keen  admirer  of  scenery,  and 

a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  priest  touched  something  of  a  painter's  eve  for  bcAU- 

me,  and  said,  "  By  faith  all  things  are  ties  of  that  order.  She  spoke  well,  too; 

cured;  but  those  who  doubt  shall  with  and  was,  as  far  as  I  could  discover, 

difficulty   be   healed."     But   by   no  perfectly  rational  on  all  topics  save 

prayers,  or  tears,  or  fasting,  did  my  the  one  connected  with  her  delusion, 

terrible  fears  get  ease.    I  was  once  —as  if  her  insanity  on  one  point  had 

fair,  and  my  hair  raven  black  and  rendered  her  faculties  doubly  acute  on 

sill^,  and  see  what  I  am  now !    Bent  all  others.    But  her  constant  and  in- 

doctor,  worn,  and  grey-haired'  (ana  veterate  habit  was  to  burst  suddenly 

she  tore  a  fragment  of  hair  from  her  forth  in  the  most  mournful  appeals 

head  violently),  'why  does  not  Crod  and  prayers.    Sometimes  these  were 

erase  my  example  from  the  earth,  expostulations  with  invisible  spirits — 

so  that  no  more  may  follow  it?    For  sometimes  only  a  monotonous  moan- 

of  course  their  sins  are  added,  each  ing,  and  ejaculations  of,  *  0  God  I  0 

moment  more,  to  my  load.'  my  Ood !'    Neither,  of  course,  is  her 

*Do  you  continue  up  to  this  time  to  tale  dven  with  fdl  its  incoherencies 

see  sucn  visions?'  I  asked.  and    oreaks.     For    incessantly    she 

'Yes,  every  night  I  do,  and  the  chief  turned  from  me,  and  gave  a  wailing 

features  are  perpetually  the  same.    I  cry,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  whole 

have  said  the  most  beautiful  prayers;  face  so  drawn  and  scored  with  agony, 

I  have  remonstrated  with  my  mother;  that  to  see  a  picture  so  painted,  I  be- 
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lieve  spectators  would  stand  before  it^  so  lone  will  our  mental  state  be  inex- 
and  marvel  what  awful  thought  could  tricab^  linked  with  our  physical  con- 
have  been  to  shadow  out  so  mreful  an  dition.  I  am  convinced  that  a  timely 
expression.  I  observed  that,  when  she  dose  of  medicine  has  often  aTerted 
spoke  of  her  childish  days,  she  was  impending  insanity,  not  less  so  than 
tolerably  coherent,  but  not  minute,  the  influence  of  a  strong,  cheeiful 
and  it  was  remembered  with  effort;  mind  may  have  done  in  other  cases, 
but  when  she  described  the  period  of  Circumstances  had  combined  against 
her  delusions  and  developed  msanity,  my  patient  Anxiety  had  acted  on 
it  was  done  with  careful  detail;  a  sort  the  body,  which  again,  by  the  myste- 
of  mania  seemed  active  then,  and  rious  laws  of  nature,  reacted  on  the 
caused  an  unusuid  and  felicitous  flow  mind;  the  reisn  of  delusion  set  in; 
of  words  and  analogies,  though  per-  her  natural  incIinationB  save  it  a  reli- 
haps  of  an  exaggerated  order.  But  gious  bent,  which,  of  all  fonnswabound 
coherency  of  thought,  and  powers  of  most  in  spectral  illusions.  The  sin- 
comparison,  were  wholly  wanting,  gular  notion  of  rejoining  the  man  to 
She  only  noted  likenesses  between  whom  she  was  attached  could  never 
things,  not  diflerences;  so  that  occur-  have  been  received  until  reason  had 
rences  had  no  sort  of  proportion  to  been  more  or  less  thrown  off  ita  bar 
their  causes  or  results.  It  was  a  sad  lance;  her  mind  must  have  vibrated 
tale,  and  told  touchingly  enough.  From  between  terrors  and  hopes,  imtil  at 
her  relation  I  could  only  gather  the  length  the  poor  girl  must  nave  yielded 
true  state  of  the  case  to  1^  this: — ^a  up  ner  whole  being  to  the  one  preva- 
propensity  to  melancholy,  and  a  bus-  lent  idea.  It  certainly  is  better  tlian 
ceptible  nervous  temperament  heredi-  doubt;  she  mi^ht  even  have  found  it 

tary  in  the  V family,  predisposed  a  miserable  refief— but  what  a  relief  I 

to  insanity;  and  thia  the  sedusion  Many  sorts  of  madness  have  their  own 

which  they  all  seemed  to  seek  was  ill  peculiar  joys,  amounting,  in  some,  to 

calculated  to  dissipate,  still  less  the  a  delirium  of  happiness.     But  here 

Calvinistic  form  of  religion  in  which  there  was  none.    Not  one  ray  of  light 

they  had  been  nurtured.  broke  the  darkness.    The  reason  had 

I  am  speddng,  not  from  a  religious,  fled  that  tells  us  that  after  night  must 

but  from  a  medical,  point  of  view,  come  day:  the  health  had  faded  that 

when  I  say  that  the  doctrines  of  Sen-  whispers  nope  even  against  hope:  the 

sible  Election  and  Predestination  are  disease  reverses  every  natural  feeling, 

fraught  with  danger  to  an  imaginative  so  that  she  could  reap  no  comfort  from 

or  despondent  disposition.     In   my  sympathy  or  tenderness,  for  the  ties 

own  experience,  the^  have  been  in-  of  kith  and  kin  were  as  naught  to  her.  * 

strumental  in  producing  some  fearful  physical  or  no,  are  in  genend  fiuthftiUy  re- 

examples  of  madness.  fleeted  in  l^e  phymo^inomy : — the  diaeon* 

I  extracted  from  her  such  details  Rented,  fretful  expreaaion  of  the  djrocptic, 

concerning  the  state  of  her  own  health  ^  mtensely  imxioiui  look  which  o^  de^ 

during  thit  period,  as  showed  that  her  ^T^^^^^i^l^^^^^^ti 

over-wrought  anxiety  had  taken  con-  blocKi  to  the  head,  or  the  gronndleas  and  ex- 

siderable  hold  on  it.  oessive  tenor  which  characterises  tnfferers 

Insanity  has  a   twofold  aspect — a  P  the  nervous  system.  ^  This  doctrine  was 


excessive  gnef  and  anxiety  mav  not  are  three  dirisions  of  the  &ce  answering  to 

affect  or  impair.    On  the  other  hand,  the  three  principal  oayities  of  the  body,  and 

any  physical  cause  which  operates  to  that  anj  unwonted  sufferiug  in  the  last  la  re* 

disturb  the  due  exercise  of  those  funo-  J^cted  in  the  first;  that  disease  in  the  oere- 

tions,  is  capable  of  causing  the  most  .M  system  is  mdiatedbr  the  pwuharhnea. 

Mvruo,  «,  v«»^»vxc.  VA  UOUOU15  uiic  luvDv  jjjjgj^  ocularis:  in  the  abdomen  by  the  unea 

distressing  and  harassmg  mental  sen-  nasalis;  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  dieet  by  the 

sations."*^    So  long  as  we  are  on  earth,  linea  labialis.   Thia  may  sound  ftadfol;  but 

I  think  a  little  careful  observation  in  society 

*  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or  trifiusal,  will  convince  any  one  that  there  ia  some 

spread  almost  a)  I  over  the  face,  and  being  in  truth  in  this  ^eory.    An  accurate  and  at- 

close  connection  with  the  great  sympathetic,  tentive  study  of  the  physiognomy  of  those 

or  largest  knot  of  nerves,  it  is  easy  to  sup-  known  to  be  so  diseased  is  a  good  preiimi- 

poie  almost  all  morbid  eonditiona,  whether  nary  lesson. 
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Instead  of  animal  spirits  and  a  warm,  by  stating  that  spirito  enticed  her  to 

bounding  pulse,  there  swayed  cold,  follow  them;  when  she  did  so,  they 

clammy,  enastly  insanity,  making  her  dropped  into  a  black  yawning  chasm, 

indeed  uEe  one  dead,  as  regards  that  rouna  the  edge  of  which  there  seemed 

fixed  eye  which  turns  not  aside  to  look  a  cluum  which  drew  her  feet,  in  spite 

on  objects  dear  or  hated.    Truly  there  of  herself;  that  this  feelins  impelled 

is  much  misery  on  earth !    As  a  phy-  her  to  utter  screams,  which  had  the 

sician^  it  was  to  me  a  formidable  and  effect  of  causing  the  edge  to  glide 

dispiriting  case,  presenting  a  perfect  away   from   her.      No  wonder  she 

instance  of  that  form  of  mental  de-  screamed!  it  was  painfully  ludicrous, 

rangement  known  as  fixed  delusion.*  I  visited  her  once  or  twice  on  these 

I  felt  instinctively  that  argument  occasions,  to  ascertain  her  apparent 
would  be  useless.  Had  I  by  force  of  condition.  I  found  her  almost  stiff, 
logic  got  the  better  of  her,  she  could  streaming  with  cold  perspiration,  and 
not  for  that  be  one  whit  more  con-  her  hands  clenched* 
vinoed.  Indeed,  I  verily  believe  she  I  found  her  bodily  health  far  from 
wotdd  sooner  have  distrusted  all  her  satisfactory,  and  ordered  some  suitable 
senses,  and  held  the  world  for  a  phan-  medicines,  which,  however,  as  may  be 
tom,tnan  relinquish  her  theory.  Had  supposed,  her  attendant  had  much 
I  succeeded  in  destroying  that  parti-  difficulty  in  inducing  her  to  take.  She 
cular  delusion,  it  would  not  have  af-  had  evidently  not  oeen  accustomed 
fected  the  state  of  mind  from  which  either  to  control  herself  or  to  be  con- 
it  sprang:  i)erhaps  another  more  hor-  trolled.  I  resolved  to  try  to  bring 
rible  woula  have  been  engendered.t  about  the  first,  coinecturins  that  the 

On  the  other  hand,  I  took  care  to  extreme  pride  she  freauently  evinced 
let  her  understand  that  I  did  not  re-  might  be  made  a  useful  imnlement  for 
gard  her  histories  as  factitious,  or  her-  the  purpose.  She  was  fond  of  narrat- 
self  as  an  impostor.  Admitting  fully  ing  ner  visions  and  sufferings,  pictur- 
that  she  saw  all  she  described,  I  at  ing  them  sometimes  with  wonderful 
the  same  time  distinctly  protested  that  eloquence;  but  they  became  by  repe- 
she  was  at  issue  with  all  the  world  in  tition  most  wearying.  I  discouraged 
these  matters;  that  my  opinion  was,  this  tendency  to  expatiate,  convinced 
that  they  were  phantoms  caused  by  that  it  only  fed  her  disease,  and  tried 
disease;  and  that  her  views  would  to  persuade  her  to  write  it  all  down 
ultimateljr  changa  I  found  this  mode  instead,  remarking  that,  when  any- 
generally  inspired  a  certain  degree  of  thing  quite  new  came,  she  was  to  men- 
confidence  and  hope  in  the  patient  tion  it  to  me,  but  not  before.  This 
Her  screams  at  nignt  were  so  fearful,  task,  however,  she  never  p^ormed; 
that  I  was  compelled  to  have  her  the  mechanical  exertion  and  attention 
placed  in  a  remote  chamber.  They  which  it  reauired  were  probably  incom- 
commenced  about  one  or  two  in  the  patible  witn  her  melancholy  abstrac- 
morning,  and  continued  at  intervals  •  mi.  •  n  -l-  e 
until  tfe  day  bmke;  ndttjer  had.  a  efr:^«?„-.h1.TSrorffi^  t^ 
aarKened  room  tne  smaiiest  sedative  manyothere— as,forinBtaiioe,manii^— andof 
effect      She  explained   her  outcries,  these  reooyeries  Dot  many  patients  are  found 

vho  retain  their  reooUectton  of  their  state  of 

*  Fixed  delosiona  with  respect  to  the  bo-  mind  daring  the  maladv.    This  throws  an 

dily  state  occur  Tery  oommonly  in  adyanced  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  ascertaining  their 

sta^  of  hypochondriasis,  and  also  occa-  actual  feelings  at  that  period.     Two  who 

sionally  in  the  delirium  offerer  of  the  typhoid  did  so,  told  me  that  they  had  never  wholly 

type,  and  are  persevered  in  with  amazing  enjoyed  their  delusions  (one  had  siipposed 

obstinacjr  and  immoveable  gravity.    But  it  himself  Christ,  and  the  otner  Prime  Minister 

was  mamfestly  otherwise  with  Miss  Y— .  to  Napoleon):  but  that  some  miagivins  as  to 

1 1  once  witnessed  an  unfortunate  example  the  reality  of  their  exalted  station  had  ooca- 
of  that  kind.  A  fixed  delusion  had  been  sionallv  crept  in;  at  which  times  doubts  ex- 
dislodged  by  a  happy  remark  of  the  phy-  pressed  on  the  same  points  by  any  other  per- 
sician;  it  was  only  sueoeeded,  to  his  dismay,  son  were  especially  offensive,  and  made  them 
by  one  more  ridiculous;  and,  from  that  date,  feel  furious.  But  these  were  happy  delu- 
every  time  he  saw  his  patient,  some  whim  sions;  would  it  be  the  same  in  reverse  cases) 
more  monstrous  or  inconvenient  than  the  last  I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  hope  that  Miss 

had  got  possession  of  his  brain.     The  cort-     Y 's  fears  were  otherwise  than  most  real 

tinuUp  of  delusion  had  been  destroyed,  but  and  terrible  to  her,  from  the  physical  effects 

not  the  intensity.  which  I  have  described  above. 
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tioiL  By  the  way,  if  a  madman  can  I  presented  her  with  a  duster  of 
be  induced  to  put  pen  to  paper,  I  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
know  of  nothing  which  affords  clearer  japonica,  remarking,  that  they  would 
insight  into  the  extent  or  nature  of  suit  her  dark  hair,  and  took  my  leaTc. 
his  derangement;  it  is  a  test  which  At  the  appointed  hour  I  attended, 
has  often  betrayed  its  existence,  when  with  two  patients  and  a  medical  friend, 
it  has  been  concealed  with  a  cunning  I  always  carefully  i)laced  my  melan- 
baffling  skill  Anything  which  pro-  choly  patients  in  bright  and  cheerful 
mised  to  divert  her  mind  I  eagerly  rooms.  The  windows  were  lightly 
embraced.  In  disputes  concerning  draperied  with  crimson  ciirtainfiL  which 
genealogy,  etiquette,  &c.,  matters  on  I  perceived  at  a  glance  had  tois  day 
the  knowledge  of  which  I  knew  she  been  arranged  in  more  than  usually 
piqued  herself,  I  found  her  a  tart  and  graceful  folds.  On  these  the  rays  of 
able  opponent,  possessing  an  extraor-  the  sinking  sun  fell,  giving  Uiem  a 
dinarily  retentive  memory.  I  also  af-  still  warmer  ^ow  with  their  mellow 
fected  to  be  extremely  punctilious  and  light  The  window  opening  to  the 
difficile  respecting  her  mode  of  dress,  ground  looked  on  a  small  timy  lawn, 
noticing  that  she  neglected  it,  as  is  belted  on  each  side  by  shrubs.  On 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  the  the  table  was  a  snowy  clotii,  and 
insane.  I  used  to  remark  pointedly,  thereon,  placed  with  infinite  care  and 
and  with  an  offended  air,  on  any  nicety  preciseness,  were  tiny,  curious,  old- 
omitted,  or  an  article  that  was  outre  fashioned  china  cups.  They  were  of 
or  unbecoming;  and  I  could  see  by  extraordinary  beautv  and  frajeility,  and 
the  raised  colour  that  the  woman  was  were,  I  knew,  highly  valued  by  Miss 

not  quite  dead  in  her.    She  soon  paid    V .    Poor  thmg !  she  had  broucht 

more  habitual  attention  to  her  dress,  them  out  to  do  us  honour,  though! 

One  morning  I  entered  her  room.  inwardly  trembled  for  their  safety  in 

*  Miss  V .  I  am  coming  to  take  present  company. 

tea  with  you  this  evening,  and  shall  *           *           *           *           * 

bring  a  fnend  or  two  with  me.    You  These  scenes  had  an  intense  interest 

will  entertain  us,  will  you  not  V  for  me.    The  care  with  which  guests 

'Impossible,  doctor;  I  am  unfit  to  and  hostess  strove  to  conceal  their 

entertain  any  one  now.'  state  from  each  other  (for  most  lunatics 

*  How  f  I  said,  ansrily ;  *  have  you  are  more  or  less  aware  of  it),  the  polish 
forgotten  the  knowledge  of  the  usages  which  still  lingered  in  their  address, 
of  societv  ? '  the  strenuouslv-suppressed  irritability, 

*  No,  doctor;  but  how  can  I  think  of  the  half-veUed  melancholy — ^ah,  it  was 

such  things?  Consider  that  I  am  out  of   affecting!   Once  I  thought  Miss  V 

society — out  of  mortality  *  (she  raised  was  about  to  give  way.    She  preflsed 

her  voice) — *  0  my  (Jod,  doomed !'  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  groaned. 

I  interrupted   her:    *  Answer   me,  'Ha!*  said  the  ladv  next  me^  a 

Miss  V .    Are  vou  unable  to  enact  somewhat  explosive  subject 

the  well-bom  and  well-bred  gentle-  It  is  astonishing  how  infectious  ex- 
woman  ?  *  citement  is  with  diseased  nerves.    One 

*  No,  doctor,  never,'  haughtily.  paroxysm  will  set  a  whole  ward  in  an 

*  Well,  then,  endeavour  to  please  me  uproar. 

in  this  Instance.    Do  not  refuse  to  '  Ha ! '  came  again;  and  this  time 

my  friends  the  courtesies  you  know  prolonged  and  loud. 

80  well  how  to  offer.'  I  said,  distinctly  and  quietly,  'Miss 

*  Are  they  any  of  the  poor  creatures    V is  not  happy;  yet  you  see  she 

who  are  under  your  care,  doctor?  for  controls  herself,  and  nev^theless  ^- 

I  know  where  I  am.    Though  I'm  not  tertains  her  guests.' 

mad,  Pm  only  fit  to  be  classed  with  This  observation  had  the  desired 

them.'  effect    I  employed  her  as  much  as  I 

'Yes,'  I  said,  'one  or  two  of  them  could  invent  occasion  for,  in  her  ca- 

will  be;  and,  remember,  I  shall  tnist  padty  of  hostess,  begged  her  to  super- 

to  your  not  betraying  your  particular  mtend  the  malong  of  the  tea.  and 

delusion  before  them.   You  will  oblige  to  give  the  necessary  ordere.    I  was 

me,  I  know,  if  possible,  and  do  not  pleased  to  observe  that  this  little  en- 

foigct  to  dr^  becomingly.'  tertainment  was  productive  of  good. 
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and  somewhat  diverted  her  mind,        'True.' 

though  in  a  temporary  manner.    It        'And  it  would  pursue  them  night 
was  repeated  more  than  once.  and  day,  they  nursing  it.     Does  not 

one  of  our  poets  speak  of  "  the  luxury 


«  «  #  «  « 
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Her   bodily  health  certainly  im-  of  wo]' 

proved,  and  she  dwelt,  perhaps,  less  I  expressed  pleasure  at  her  me- 

noisily  on  her  griefs.    Her  nights  were  moiy  beinff  so  active, 

also  more  tranquil  This  she  explained  'fiut  after  awhile  it  would  come 

by  asserting  that  her  visions  though  unsunmioned,  and  refuse  to  go  when 

a3frequent,were  less  frightful;  indeed  dismissed;  then,  doctor,  they  would 

they  appeared  to  mo  to  threaten  to  begin  to  hate  this  idea,  but,  lovins  it  or 

become  of  the  nature  of  ecstatic;  not  a  hating  it,  it  would  still  stay  by  them.* 

change,  indeed,  which  augured  much  *  Well,*  I  observed,  much  interested, 

for  cure.    She  did  not  attempt  to  ac-  *  what  nextT 

count  for  this,  or  to  reconcile  it  to  her  '  Why,  I  suppose  it  would  become 

notion  of  being  doomed  to  misery.    I  a  reality  to  them  in  time;  they  will 

don't  think  she  ever  noticed  the  oon-  struggle  for  a  space,  and  then  cease  to 

tradiction,  and  yet  this  woman  spoke  struggle,  and  the  grief  will  enter  into 

on  all  other  subjects  with  intelligence  ttem  and  become  part  of  them.  Mad  1 

and  judgment,  and  had  often  seized  on  doctor  1 ' 

any  weak  point  of  ai^^unent  or  slip  *  Yes,  unless  their  health  keeps 
of  tongue  that  I  may  have  afforded  KOO<L  and  nu^es  them  victor  in  their 
her,  and  held  it  up  with  no  mean  fearful  struggle;  but  sorrow  first  de- 
power  of  sarcasm,  rerhaps,  however,  pressing  it,  makes  it  in  a  bad  starting 
m  all  she  did  or  said,  there  was  a  condition.' 

proneness  to  a  strange  obstinacy  and        '  Then,'  said  Miss  V ,  'they  wotdd 

tenacity  of  opinion.    As  an  instance  no  doubt  rule  their  conduct  to  accord 

how  completely  her  prevailing  delusion  with  this  new  view  of  things  1' 

possessed  her,  I  may  mention,  one  dav  '  Yes,'  I  rejoined; '  they  have  will  to 

m  describing  for  the  one-hundredtn  act,  but  no  longer  possess  a  free  choice 

time  her  miseries,  she  exclaimed, '  That  as  to  what  that  will  is  to  be.  They  are 

for  an  error  ispiorantly  committed,  I  mad,  and,  of  course,  no  longer  respon- 

should  not  be  adlowed  to  obtain  forgive-  sible.' 

ness,  is  so  strange,  it  does  not  sound  A  deep  sigh.    '  There  is  a  certain 

like  common  sense,  does  it^  doctor)'  happiness  in  being  mad.     They  are 

'  No,  indeed,'  I  said,  pomtedly:  *it  happier  than  I  am/ 

sounds  much  more  like  insanity.    You  Yes,'  I  said,  mechanically, 

perceive   that  yourself,   then,   Miss  Either  by  intuition  or  from  experi- 

V .'  ence,  she  had  sketched  very  correctly 

'  Oh,  doctor,'  she  said,  with  apitying  the  several  conditions  of  morbid  minds, 

smile,  when  she  saw  my  drift,  'but  this  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  usu- 

is  a  revelation;  you  understand  the  allv. 

difference,  do  you  not?  There  is  much,  If  your  perceptions   on  the  one 

you  must  be  aware,  in  the  Bible  irre-  point  regarding  yourself  were  healthy, 

concilable  with  common  sense.  Miss  Y ,  I  should  call  you  sane. 

How  hopeless  it  was  to  argue  such  At  present,  on  that  point  I  contend 

a  point  1  One  day  she  suddenly  asked,  you  are  insane.    Do  you  not  remark 

'Howdo  people  feel  when  they  aregoing  a  striking  analogy  between  the  case 

mad,  doctor  ? '  you  have  described  and  your  own ) ' 

'It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  aa-  She  smiled  bitterly, 

certain,'  I  said,  quietly.  'Doctor,'  she  said,  with  a  face  that 


thoi 

I  nodded.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  gown, 

'  Ah !'  (thoughtfully)  '  it  would  be  and  turned  to  the  widL    I  left  her. 

something  in  this  way:  they  would  m           >tt          >ti          *           m 

have  some  one  feeling  veiy  strong,  It  was  a  warm  day;  the  air  had  been 

grief,  perhaps;  that  would  not  be  an  throu^out  heavy  and  sultry;  there 


uncommon  case,  doctor  1'  was  a  dull  reddish  hue  spreading  over 
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spreadu 
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some  parts  of  the  skies, 'others  were  *Ah  no,  doctor,'  she  replied,  with 

bronzed,  pale,  ghastlv  yellow.     The  a  strange  quickness;  'you  forget  it 

clouds  were  slowly  blackening,  and  might  dance  all  lound  me,  as  it  does 

the    atmosphere   seemed    unusiially  merrily,   and  not    harm    me.     Fm 

charged  with  electricity.    It  had  con-  scatheless:  why  strike  one   already 

sequently   been   a   day  of  disquiet  stricken?    No,  the  ^ghlning  cannot 

among  my  patients,    lliunder  I  have  hurt  m&    The  truth  is,  doctor,  I  am 

invariable  found  greatly  to  affect  the  standing  here,  a  sort  of  sacrifice  and 

insane,  thoroughly  unnerving  and  de-  shield  for  my  friend,  who  is  sadly 

pressing  some,  rendering  others  fori-  alarmed,  you  see.' 

ous,  and  all  moody.    In  those  that  sit  As  I  looked  in  her  face,  I  understood 

and  listen^  apparentlv  motionless  and  the  wonderful  calmness  whidi  Maho- 

unseeing,  it  nevertheless  produces  all  metans  are  said  to  possess.    Ob,  Fa- 

the  physical  effects  of  extreme  terror,  talism !  thou  dreary  doctrine  is  l^ere 

About  6  P.M.,  a  sudden  sob  of  wind  an-  strength  in  thy  gloom?  is  there  rest 

nounced  that  the  storm  was  on  us.   A  in  thy  despair?    She  bent  over  the 

quick  brilliant  burst  of  lightning  was  young  ^L 

the  signal  for  such  a  roar  of  thunder  *Annie,  my  sweet  Annie,  do  not  be 

as  I  have  rarely  heard;  after   that  afraid;  I  stand  between  you  and  it;  do 

burst  came  short  quick  cracks,  and  not  bury  your  head  on  my  shoulder/ 

then  a  sullen  booming.     Lightning  A  low  convulsed  moan  alone  an- 

was   less  in  broad  flcuhes  than  in  swered. 

glancing  blue  darts,  which  seemed  to       Miss   Y proceeded     rapidly: 

be  shot  in  a  dozen  different  directions.  *  Heaven  was  reft  but  just  now,  doc- 

I  hastened  into  the  rooms,  and  along  tor,  and  I  saw  the  company  wnidi  I 

the  wards.    It  was  a  sad,  a  humiliat-  shall  never  join,  and  hwd  the  voices 

ing  sight,  as  I  passed  on  my  way.  of  angels  who  sung  in  vain  for  mei 

One  girl  was  on  the  ground,  cowering  Do  you  not  notice  the  lightning  is 

in  a  comer,  her  hand  tightly  covering  especiallv  bright  when  it  falls  on 

her  e^es,  trying  to  shut  out  that  frieht-  my  eyes  ? ' 

ful  nre,  h^  attendant  vainly  enaea-  Ilookedather.  A  forked  gleam  made 

vouring  to  soothe  her.     In  another  me  involuntarily  start.  What  she  had 

room   a  man  stood,    with  impotent  described  seemed  literally  about  to  be 

wrath  defving  it.    With  shaven  head  realised;   for  as  she  spoke  the  veiy 

and  bloodshot  eyeballs  he  menaced;  heaviest  mass,  which  hung  sullen  and 

the  most  fearful  imprecations  burst  motionless,    was  cleft    and  torn  in 

from  his  lips,  broken  with  prolonged  twain,  and  the  black  rusged  ei^es 

peals  of  laughter.    He  was  generally  were  gloomily  trailed  asunder.    From 

squatted  or  couched   on  the  earth,  out  of  this  fissure  the  lishtning  for  one 

but  now  stood  erect^  and  more  man-  instant  streamed  blinoinglv.     There 

like.    I  had  seen  him,  poor  fellow,  was  one  deafening  burst,  which  made 

keep  his  friends  in  continuous  delight  the  foundations  of  the  house  tremble 

with  his    eloquence.    Alas!  in   the  and  shake,  and  then  came  a  sadden 

gallery  in  the  extreme  distance,  I  saw  hush.     Nature   stood  appalled.      I 

a  fisure  standing  close  to  an  open  touched   the    girl    Annia    She  had 

window.     It  was  Miss  V .    6ut  fainted. 

how  describe    her?     Her  face  was  *           ♦           *           «           « 

whitened,  less  from  fear  than  from.  In  this  way  sprine  passed,  and  snm- 

excitement;  and  calm,  a  fearful  calm>  mer  wore  away.    I  could  note  but 

ness,  nay,  half  joy,  was  written  there-  little  change;  at  any  rate  none  that 

on.    Her  hair  was  pushed  back,  and  was  permanent    Some  habits  of  self- 

the  lightning  blazed  over  her  broad  control  were  acquired.    More  or  less 

foreh€»d.    I  could  have  half  fancied  of  the  manual  employment  which  was 

it  met  and  mingled  in  her  eyes.    Oh,  daily  required   of  her  was   yielded, 

the  insane  gleam  which  shot  forth  but  the  mental  state  continued  tiie 

from  them!    She  had  her  arms  wound  same.    On  the  whole,  perhaps^  there 

tightly  round  a  shrinking  form.  were  more  frequent   alternations  of 

*  Miss  V ^,'  I  said,    why  do  you  melancholy,  witn  that  sort  of  quasi- 

stand  there  ?    It  is  most  dangerous:  religious  excitement  to  whidi  I  oefore 

you  might  at  any  moment  be  blmded  1  alluded.    I  thought,  too,  that  in  the 
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autumn  the   dark    shadow   on   her        *  Indeed,'  I  said;  *then  mine  will 
mind  seemed  deepened,  while  in  the    wait;  tell  me  yours.* 


rary  death  to  the  vegetable  world,  when  they  hear  it.* 

would  also  weigh  with  a  heavy  and  Willing  to  humour  her^  I  assented 

dispiriting  influence  on  man.  I  watched  She  slipped  her  arm  within  mine,  and 

Miss  V with  anxiety  and  lessen-  walked  on  at  a  rapid  rate;  and  then 

ing  hopes.  I  had  no  available  weapon  lowering  her  voice,  said,  confidentially, 
with  which  to  attack  so  strange  and  *  Doctor,  you  know  a  doom  was  over 
visionary  a  delusion  as  hers.*  my  brother,  but  it  stood  still,  only 
I  had  only  heard  from  her  brother  moving  as  he  moved,  and  now  it  has 
once  since  she  had  been  under  my  come  on  him.  He  and  I  are  alto- 
care,  and  that  indirectly  through  his  gether  the  same  now;  and  the  only 
bajikers,  to  the  effect  ^at  the  north  thing  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
of  Ital^  was  then  the  scene  of  his  join  him  as  speedily  as  possible:  and 
wanderings;  when  one  day  I  received  then,  you  understand,  we  shall  be 
a  letter  in  his  handwriting,  brief,  and  bound  alike  on  earth  and  in  helL' 
all  but  illegible;  the  information  some-  I  was  confounded. 

what  disjointed  and  incoherent.     It       *  How  do  you  know  this.  Miss  V V 

was  dated  as  to  the  year,  but  neither  '  Oh !  so  many  years,  so  many 
with  the  month,  day,  nor  place;  and  months,  so  many  days,  was  the  mes- 
stated,  that,  from  inevitable  cireum-  sage  on  its  way  to  me,  and  I  knew 
stances,  it  was  necessary  his  sister  that  the  same  length  would  be  re- 
should  immediately  rejoin  him;  that  quired  for  it  to  reach  him.  I  saw  it 
there  now  no  longer  existed  any  rea-  all  last  night,'  she  added,  mysteriously; 
son  why  they  should  remain  apart,  as  *  he  will  soon  be  here.  Tnere  is  no- 
bis own  health  was  more  satisfactory,  thing  to  hinder  him  now.' 
In  conclusion,  she  was  to  hold  herself  I  left  her  without  telling  her  what 
ready  to  return  with  him  at  a  minute's  I  had  intended;  I  was  so  thorou^hl^ 
warning.  I  mused  a  little;  but  not  taken  aback  by  this  singular  comci- 
seeing  what  reasonable  plea  I  could  dence.  By  what  means  could  she  have 
offer  to  detain  either  one  or  the  other,  received  her  information?  Excepting 
much  as  it  struck  me  they  both  re-  myself,  no  one  had  danced  at  the  letter; 
quired  it,  I  resolved  to  wait  as  before,  nay,  it  had  never  left  my  pocket, 
and  wateh  for  the  issue.  Perhaps  he  Mr  V arrived  witniii  twenty- 
might  not  come  after  alL  I  put  the  four  hours.  Brother  and  sister  met. 
letter  in  mv  pocket,  and  walked  to  almost  without  greeting.    They  asked 

Miss  V ^s  apartment,  in  order  to  neither  question  nor  explanation  of 

acquaint  her,  as  far  as  mi^t  be  judi-  each  other,  and  watehed  in  perfect 

ciouB,  with  its  contents.    She  was  se-  silence  the  preparations  for  their  de- 

creted  in  her  own  lodging-room,  and,  parture.    Ko  mention  was  made  of 

as  I  approached,  I  heard  her  talking  to  their  destination.    They  entered  the 

herself  in  a  monotonous  key,  exhort-  chariot,  and  it  bore  them  away.    I 

ing,  scolding,  once  something  like  a  never  saw  either  of  them  more, 

laugh — ^unuraal,  certainly !  I  Imocked,  It  was  some  years  after  this,  that  an 

and  entered.    She  was  sitting,  doing  old  college  friend  of  mine,  returning 

nothing,  her  handkerchief  tied  round  from  a  Ions  residence  in  Italy,  called 

her  h^,  and  her  chin  resting  on  her  unexpectedly  on  me.  My  heart  warmed 

hand.  to  see  him  again,  as  one's  heart  does 

*  Well,  Miss  V y  I  said,  cheer-  warm  to  see  old,  kind,  familiar  faces. 

fiilly,  *  I  have  some  news  for  ^ou.'  I  pressed  him  to  stay  the  night;  and 

'  Ah,  doctor,'  she  said,  nsing,  *  so  after  dinner — my  wife  had  left  the 

have  I  for  you.'  room — we  peeled  our  wabiuts,  and 

*  (Query.)  Whether  the  morbid  appear-  chatted  lazily  on  things  lon^  passed, 
ances  after  death  in  mmilar  oases  present  and  of  his  travels.  *  One  thing,'  he 
any  marked  diflFcreDce  in  oomparison  with  gaid,  '  I  saw  in  Rome  thai  made  a 
patients  whose  fixed  demsions  have  been  j«^J  ;w»>»««.flir.«  **«  *««  a  »^,,»<. 
ff  a  more  physical  nature,  appears  to  me  to  ^®^P  "npression  on  me.  A  voung 
be  a  subject  wortliy  of  future  investigation,  n^'*^^  »  countryman  ol  mme  ana  of  a 
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noble  family,  took  vows  of  a  veiy  se-  spired,  but  the  poor  people  floeked  to 

vere  order  on  him.    There  was  a  good  her,  believing  she  wrousht  miradeB. 

deal  of  ffofisip  about  it  among  the  They  used  to  call  her  "La  Perdit4," 

English,  I  recollect,  at  the  time:  it  on  account  of  her  terming  herseif**  the 

being   said   that   the    holy  Motner  doomed  one,"  and  of  her  neTer-eodiog 

Churdi  would  reap  no  doubtful  advan-  reproaches  and  self-accusationfl  ooo- 

tages  from  the  lands  and  possessions  oeming  some  unknown  and  desperate 

of  hsx  newly-acquired  son.    A  large  offence  against  God    Forasmatlgn- 

multitttde  witnessed  the  ceremony:  tuity  I  was  allowed  to  witness  one  of 

there  were  lights  and  incense,  priests  these  miracles,  and  I  beheld  the  iMi- 

and  music,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  famed  ^  religieuse.**    She  was  taUdoff 

things,  you  know,  Harry,  wherewith  in  an  incoherent  and  higUy-ex^tea 

the  Church  adonis  her  yictims  for  the  strain.     She  must  once  have  been 

saciifioe.    What  the  young  man's  feel-  beautiful    But  what  a  wreck  her  &oe 

ings  were  I  cannot  say,  but  he  looked  was !     Not   that    which    imins  and 

more  dead  than  aUve,  and  his  face,  wind,  time  and  decay,  leave  on  the 

though  of  almost  sculptured  beauty,  ruin,  but  more  like  the  shell  of  aome 

was  ri|pd  and  ghastly,  and  wore  an  fair  castle  blackened  by  fire.     Her 

expression  of  white    despair.'     He  cheeks  were  emaciated  and  fiallen  in, 

paused.    'By  the  way,  I  had  nearly  a  hectic  spot  was  there,  and  the  nn- 

forgotten  to  tell  you:  his  sister  had  mistakeable  glare  of  insanity  was  in 

pnttesaed  exactly  a  year  before,  and  the  eye.    But  I  recognised  the  face 

had  gained  quite  a  fame.    Some  said  the  instant  I  saw  it.  Hairy;  it  was 

she  was  mad,  others  called  her  in-  your  old  patient,  Miss  Y .* 
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THE  PICTURK 

PAST  IV. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  and  never  more 

Will  Grainsford  Hall  possess  the  power 

Poor  Helen's  heart  to  hold; 
The  spell  is  gone — eadi  vision  fled — 
Old  thoughts  and  views  are  with  the  dead- 

The  tide  has  onwards  rolled. 

And  Ladv  Helen  thinks  no  more 
Of  Baron  s  Walk,  of  cherish'd  bower; 

No  longer  strays  alone: 
The  grave  young  face  is  lighted  now, 
A  joyous  look,  o  er  cheek  and  brow, 

By  some  new  spell  is  thrown. 

But  more  our  spirit  feels  for  thee. 
In  all  this  life  and  revelry. 

Than  when,  in  time  of  old, 
Thy  little  figure  used  to  be 
Where  none  but  One  above  could  se^ 

Thy  joys  unknown,  untold. 

Leaping  from  childhood  in  a  bound — 
A  woman  now— enchanted  ground 

Lies  stretch'd  beneath  thy  feet; 
And  earthly  love  has  come  between 
Thy  heart  and  many  a  cherish'd  dream, 

For  holy  angel  meet 
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How  blest  it  is  that  no  one  aees 
What  depths  of  coming  wo  the  breeze 

May  open  in  our  sea! 
That  every  hour  we  wait  and  wait, 
Unknowing  of  our  coming  fate, 

In  all  uncertainty  I 

Else  would  the  shrinking  spirit  dread 
One  step  beyond  this  hour  to  tread: 

Else  would  we  start  in  fright, 
To  see  the  gloomy  shade  draw  nigh — 
To  meet  the  gale  that  brinss  the  sigh, 

And  draws  along  the  night 

See !  Lady  Helen  smiles  the  most 
When  Herbert  Dashville  takes  his  post, 

So  fondly,  by  her  chair; 
And  talks  as  only  he  can  tallc 
Or  leads  her  on  the  Baron's  Walk; 

She  follows  everywhere. 

She  knows  not  how  she  loves  to  hear 
The  sounds  that  fall  upon  her  ear, 

The  kindly,  well-loved  tone. 
She  knows  no  cause  why  she  should  fear 
To  him  her  very  heart  to  bare: 

He  shows  her  not  his  own. 

No !  had  he  done  so,  then  the  spell. 
Closing  around  her  far  too  well, 

Haa  broken;  left  her  free. 
The  depths,  concealed,  of  stony  pride, 
Had  sent  an  angel  from  his  side; 

He  hides  them  cimningly. 

To  her  he  seems  so  pure  and  good, 
She  cotUd  not  help,  e'en  if  she  would — 

She  could  not  help  but  love. 
And  he— he  reads  her  heart  so  well. 
He  needs  not  that  her  lips  should  tell 

How  firm  the  spell  is  wove. 

Had  she  but  known  his  evil  plan — 
Fitting  a  devil  more  than  man — 

To  give  her  love  away 
As  some  poor  gift;  not  worth  his  while 
To  keep  within  his  heart  of  guile, 

Too  paltry  there  to  stay: 

Had  he  but  told  her  she  must  wed, 
Not  him,  but  that  Lord  Hamerstead, 

Her  love  had  tum'd  to  hate; 
But  now  she  thinks  he  loves  as  she — 
Wholly,  sincerely,  changelessly — 

Desires  and  loves  her  fate. 

And  poor  Lord  Hamerstead,  the  while, 
Simpers  and  laughs:  'twould  raise  a  smile 

From  one  more  proud  and  stem, 
To  see  a  man— a  self-made  fool — 
Beady  to  act  the  strong  man's  tool, 

Almost  too  mean  to  spurn. 
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But  Helen  lets  him  come  to  her, 

And  talk*  her  thoughts  and  looks  ne*er  stir 

From  Herbert  Dashville  there: 
She  thinks  not  of  the  creature  here 
Who  prattles  nonsense,  fills  her  ear 

With  sounds  more  light  than  air. 

Dashville  must  needs  his  time  employ. 
And  takes  the  heiress  as  his  toy. 

To  pride  him  and  amuse. 
Besides,  it  is  such  sport  to  see 
Lord  Hamerstead  watch  angrily, 

And  Helen's  favour  lose. 

And  so  he  taunts  the  silly  lonL 
And  plays  him;  at  the  festive  board. 

Before  his  future  wife. 
He  would  not  have  the  girl  to  know 
ffis  was  the  hand  whose  coming  blow 

Will  sadden  all  her  life. 

Her  father's  wish  he  had  fulfilled— 
Performed  completelv  what  he  will'd — 

Brought  his  pale  daughter  out; 
Made  her  aware  of  life  and  love; 
And,  by  the  web  his  hands  had  wove. 
She  would  a  titled  lady  move, 

In  happiness,  no  doubt 

And  all  he  ask*d  for  as  reward, 
Was  but  to  tease  this  empty  lord, 

And  win  poor  Helen's  heart; 
Bv  marriage  vow  and  coronet 
Sne  woulaher  other  love  forget; 

Besides,  they  soon  must  part 

And  so  the  da3^  and  weeks  go  on, 
An  endless  round  of  mirth  and  fiin; 

A  crowd  of  guests  are  here. 
With  walks  and  rides  the  hours  slip  by, 
Grainsford  is  full  of  gaiety^ 

With  all  the  rich  and  fair. 

And  still,  uncared,  perhaps  unseen. 
Hangs,  just  as  it  has  alwavs  been. 

The  Painting  on  the  wall: 
And  still,  as  if  no  one  were  there, 
Through  daylight's  lauch,  and  bflJl-room's  glue, 

It  hallows  Grrainsford  Hall 

Still  bends  that  form  in  bitter  prayer — 
Still  utters  forth  his  load  of  care — 

His  prayer,  as  never  one 
In  earth  or  heaven  e'er  brought  to  God, 
When  bending  'neath  his  sorrow's  load, 

*  Father !  thy  will  be  done.' 

Does  Helen  ever  think  of  it  ? 
Does  she,  as  formerly,  e'er  sit 

Before  this  once-loved  scene  f 
Thinks  she  now  ever  of  the  words? 
Her  new  engrossments  scarce  idfords 

Leisure  for  thought  or  dream. 
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She  does  not  know  that  soon  a  cry 
Will  go  forth  from  her  W>ny : 

That  all  this  whirl  will  end; 
And,  how*d  down  by  her  utter  wo, 
She  will  the  sting  of  sorrow  know, 

Will,  like  the  Saviour,  bend:-- 

Will  fall  before  this  picture  here, 
And  seem  to  find,  *midst  all  her  fear, 

Some  comfort,  some  relief. 
In  thinking  of  tne  Saviour's  love- 
That  he  regards  her  from  above: 

Cheering  and  sweet  belief. 

This  painting,  theny  as  some  old  friend, 
Will  comfort  with  assistance  lend: 

The  thought  so  blest  of  One, 
Who  taught  us  all  our  wo  to  bear. 
Will  save  her  from  complete  despair; 
Oh !  very  hard  will  be  tnat  prayer— 

'  Father !  thy  will  be  done  !* 

PART  V. 

The  bride  at  the  altar  stands. 
Deck'd  in  gay  jewels  and  fairest  dress; 

The  eems  that  once  gleam'd  in  tropic  sands, 

The  Bbce  that  has  come  from  distant  laodA — 
A  regal  display  of  gorgeousness. 
And  around  her  are  grouped  the  rich  and  fair. 
The  titled  lord  and  tne  queenly  belle. 
The  gauds  and  jewels— tne  faces  there. 
With  their  splendid  show  and  brilliant  glare, 
And  oerfumes  loading  the  holy  air, 

Befit  this  pageant  well 

The  bride  at  the  altar  stands. 
Like  some  pale  lily  encased  in  gold. 
Her  wandering  heart  she  no  more  commands, 
Nor  can  the  building  her  spirit  hold. 
It  wanders  away  to  Grainsford  Hall- 
It  brings  her,  whether  she  will  or  no. 
To  the  spot  where  these  bright  sunbeams  fall 
On  the  pictured  Christ,  with  holy  glow — 
These  sunbeams  that  now  descend  on  her. 
Through  mullion*d  window,  clear  and  bright; 
But  she  sees,  she  feels  them  not,  save  where 
The  Saviour  s  face  is  illumined  there 

By  this  all-pervading  light. 
And  her  lips  repeat  the  holy  line. 
Hie  scene  around  her  she  no  more  heeds; 
No  human  teaching,  no  aid  she  needs, 

To  embrace  tlmt  prayer  sublime. 

The  bride  at  the  altar  stands; 

And  the  fearful  questions  strike  her  ear. 
As  the  holy  man  of  Cod  demands 

If  this  titled  puppet,  who  stands  by  her. 

She  wills  to  take  as  her  very  life — 

To  tend,  to  obey,  to  love,  to  cheer — 

To  regard  than  fiJl  besides  more  dear- 
Yea,  e*en  to  become  his  wife. 
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When  one  is  standing  behind  her  now, 
With  chilly  smile  and  unruffled  brow, 
Who'll  wish  her  happiness  by  and  by, 
When  he  knows  each  word  is  like  a  knife. 
Oh !  gladly,  gladly  the  bride  would  lie 
^y  her  mother's  side,  the  world  defy, 
And  part  with  this  weaiy  life. 

The  bride  at  the  altar  stands: 
The  words  fall  heavy  upon  her  heart; 

There,  fix'd  witn  her  close-imprison'd  handa^ 
She  hears  the  words,  *  till  death  us  do  part,* 
And  knows  it  is  done— that  death  alone 
Can  Gfive  her  a  heart  once  more  her  own- 
Death,  which  shall  place  her  then  side  by  aide 
With  that  loving  form  which  rests  so  near — 
Death,  when  again  she  shall  be  a  bride, 

And  leave  everything  most  dear. 
'  Till  death  do  us  part.'    Oh,  dismal  view ! 
Year  after  year,  with  this  man  to  tread 
Through  life's  long  paths,  till  the  solemn  yew 

Shall  wave  o'er  the  quiet  dead. 

The  bride  at  the  altar  stands. 
And  the  bells  ring  forth  a  merry  peal; 

With  mutter'd  vow,  and  united  hands, 
They  are  join'd  in  one,  come  wo  or  weal; 
Ana  the  ringers  pull,  and  the  bells  resound. 
And  glad  sensations  the  hearers  feel 
The  sounds  go  far  from  the  holy  ground — 
And  first  over  many  a  grassy  mound. 
Where  the  dead  are  surely  list'ning  round: 

Through  the  old  yew-trees  they  steal; 
And  away,  away,  o'er  Grainsford  Hall, 
The  bridal  chimes  melodious  fall. 
And  o'er  the  lake,  and  the  quiet  dells; 
And  the  peasant  nears  as  he  tills  the  soil; 
And  he  laughs  to  hear  those  merry  bells, 

And  stays  his  hand  the  while. 

The  bride  at  the  altar  etanda 
Away,  away  I  let  the  news  be  told 

Through  far  and  ne&r,  through  all  the  lands ! 
Let  peasant  and  lord,  and  youDg  and  old. 
Receive  the  tidings,  and  envy  her 
Who  stands  so  death-like,  so  grave  and  cold ! 
Let  mirth  be  ready,  and  pomp,  and  stirl 
Let  bonfires  blaze  on  the  village  green  I 
Let  bells  be  rung,  and  let  gifts  be  given, 
And  let  all  exult — the  rich,  the  mean — 

At  this  marriage,  bless'd  by  Heaven ! 
Let  distant  towns  hear  the  tidings  too — 
The  dress,  the  jewels,  the  feast,  the  ball, 
l^e  princely  steeds,  and  the  forms  they  drew, 
And  all  that  a  regal  wealth  could  do 

To  throw  lustre  on  the  Hall. 
Let  the  noble  party  round  her  crowd, 
And  offer  congratulations  loud; 
And  healths  bs  drunk,  and  desires  expressed 
That  the  bride  and  bridegroom  may  be  bleaa'd. 
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She  knows  not  what  has  been  done  or  said: 
Her  body  moves,  but  her  heart  is  dead; 
A  still,  cold  figure,  she  moves  about^ 
The  centre  of  all  this  noise  and  rout — 
A  statue  cut  from  the  marble  stone. 
And  thus  she  passes  from  Grainsford  Hall, 
Where  ne'er  aeain  will  those  footsteps  fall. — 
Bn^  *  Fattier !  thy  will  be  done.^ 

PABT  VI. — AND  LAST. 

A  picture  hangs  in  a  room  fast  decaying, 

Where  traces  of  former  magnificence  share 
The  space  with  the  moulder  and  damp,  that  are  praying 

On  velvet  and  tapestry,  furniture  rare — 
On  curtains,  that  backward  and  forward  are  swaying 

By  currents  of  air  from  those  long-shatter'd  panes: 
Destruction,  its  hand  on  each  ornament  laying, 

Not  e'en  irom  the  picture  its  finger  refrains. 

The  gilding  that  once  the  old  painting  surrounded 

Has  been  eaten  long  since  by  damp  and  decay; 
And  colours  that  once  on  the  canvas  abounded. 

Neglected,  have  faded  or  mouldered  away — 
Not  all,  for  two  parts  of  the  picture  remaining, 

Still  grace  the  old  room,  and  remain  to  the  last 
The  Sim  at  this  moment  with  glory  is  staining 

That  face,  which  reminds  us  of  times  of  the  past 

Tis  Helen's  old  picture,  and  sadly  we  view  it —  , 

That  head  so  majestic,  that  eye  so  benign ! 
How  little  poor  Helen,  or  he  who  first  drew  it, 

Foresaw  such  an  end  to  the  beauteous  design  I 
And  where  is  the  figure  that  once  walk'd  around  here? 

And  why  this  destruction — this  fearful  decay? 
No  noises,  save  those  of  the  owl  or  bat,  soimd  here: 

The  terrace  outside  has  quite  crumbled  away. 

Baron*B  Walk  is  no  more;  and  all  the  proud  glory 

Of  statues  and  fountains,  of  pillars  and  flowers, 
Have  faded  away,  like  a  long-ended  story — 

Have  taken  their  flight,  liKe  the  swift-passing  hours. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  desolate  ruin 

Kemains  but  to  tell  of  the  glory  of  old? 
That  ivy,  the  seeds  of  destruction  fast  strewinc. 

Is  climbing  on  high,  by  its  license  made  bold? 

Nay,  stand  not  amazed — ^'tis  an  oft-spoken  story: 

Each  child  all  around  has  the  tale  off  by  heart; 
*Tis  often  declared  by  some  patriarch  hoary, 

Who  p'rhaps  in  the  scene  oore  some  trivial  part 
They'll  tell  you  the  Hall  has  long  since  been  oeserted; 

Some  say,  in  their  ignorance,  Helen  comes  now. 
And  glides  about  here,  where  she  once  laughed  and  flirted. 

And  looks,  as  of  old,  on  the  Saviour's  pue  brow. 

And  that  is  the  reason,  they  say,  that  the  features, 

Still  seen  on  the  canvas,  will  never  decay; 
And  few  you  can  find  of  these  weak,  frightened  creatures 

Who'll  go  near  to  Grainsford  bv  nicht  or  by  day. 
The  letters  remaining,  though  faaed  their  gilding. 

Shine  forth,  so  they  say,  not  with  light  of  the  sim; 
And  Helen  thus  speaks  from  the  fast-tallinff  building — 

*  Yet  not  my  will,  my  Father,  but  Thine  be  done ! 
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But  far  with  these  fables,  and  list  while  they  teach  you. 

How  Helen  kept  fading  and  fading  still  more, 
And  tell  you  her  actions  and  words,  and  beseech  you 

To  look  at  the  place  where  she  rests  evermore 
Her  father  long  dead,  and  the  old  place  decaying: 

The  bird,  unrestraiu'd,  in  the  walls  builds  its  nest; 
The  crumbling  old  ruins  in  silence  are  saying, 

That  earth  is  not  lasting — this  world's  not  our  rest 

Yea,  think  of  all  this,  and  go  on  in  the  silence, 

To  the  shade  of  this  church  and  solemn  old  trees — 
This  place  where  an  eye  seldom  holds  a  surveillanoe — 

The  quiet  but  broken  by  birds  and  the  breeze; 
And  look  at  the  marble  slab,  simply  recording 

The  name  of  poor  Helen;  while,  cut  on  the  stone, 
Appears  yet  once  more  that  celestial  wording-* 

'Yet  not  my  will,  my  Father,  but  Thine  M  done !' 

The  End  of  *  The  Picture: 
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Juiu  3.  —  Once  again  I  look  upon  What  woman  is  a  sceptic  then?  The 
green,  growing,  ever-fresh  and  sweet  darker  and  nearer  comes  the  shadow 
trees  and  flowers.  The  wind,  too —  of  death,  the  brighter  shines  the  Light 
how  softly  yet  cheerily  it  blows  in  at  of  lights,  till  the  darkness  becomes 
this  window— even  the  wind  has  been  ^orihed,  and  death  is  swallowed  up 
a  forbidden  visiter,  and  I  am  thankfid  m  victory.  None  know  the  true  rest 
to  feel  its  hand  once  more.  I  am  like  in  God  so  well  as  those  who  have 
a  little  child ;  everything  seems  new  spent  days  and  nights  in  searching 
to  me,  and  bright,  as  though  a  mist  of  after  what  is  best  for  the  future  bap- 
worldly  cares  had  been  wiped  away  piness  of  the  beloved,  and  have  soujmt 
since  last  I  looked  on  Nature.  m  vain.  Plan  after  plan  is  laid  anocL 
When  first  thought  of,  it  seems  hard  because  it  has  some  flaw  in  it;  ana 
that  women  have  so  much  necessary  then  comes  the  thought,  what  chance 
suffering;  that  it  is  part  of  their  daily  is  there  that  anvthing  will  happen  as 
life;  not^  as  with  men,  an  accidental  I  have  imagined?  IxK)k  back,  foolish 
circumstance.  But,  in  realitv,  how  soul,  and  see  how  different  was  the 
wonderfully  wise  and  beautiful  a  dis-  actual  from  the  imagined  or  wished 
pensation  it  is !  Pure  and  youthful  for !  So  strokes  the  spirit,  and  beats 
feeling  is  indispensable  to  a  woman,  itself  asainst  the  bars  of  fate,  till. 
Yet,  with  her  many  wearing  cares—  tdm  ana  weaiy,  it  drags  itself  to  the 
small,  it  may  be,  but  constant,  and  feet  of  the  All-wise,  and  there  finds 
most  difficult  to  remain  noble  under,  rest  and  peace, 
because  there  is  little  that  is  great  or  Mv  little  baby  sleeps  softly  in  her 
glorious  in  the  trials  themselves,  but  cradle  by  my  side,  now  seems  the 
only  in  the  bearing  them — how  shall  world  to  thee,  my  babe?  One  little 
we  Keep  this  woman  true  to  her  own  fat  fist  is  doubled,  as  though  she  al- 
higher  nature?  Could  we  devise  a  ready  heard  the  fight  of  life:  but  did 
better  discipline  than  every  fresh  child  ever  soldier  wear  so  sweet  a  smile,  or 
brings  to  the  busy  mother?  Death —  breathe  so  calmly? 
awfw,  mysterious  death — seems  to  Here  come  mv  two  meny  boys.  I 
stand  waiting  for  her  for  many  days  know  it  by  the  ou^png  of  doors  and 
before  the  child  is  bom.  She  sees  all  the  shouting:  it  is  like  a  rush  of  se^ 
things  through  his  shadow.  '  It  may  breeze.  Now  thejr  are  *  h%uhing^  one 
be  there  is  no  to-morrow  for  me,'  is  an  another.  '  Dear  htUe  sister  is  asleep.* 
ever-recurring  thought  *0n  whom  Such  loud  hushing!  And  each  rosy 
can  I  lean  for  comfort?  To  whom  can  face  comes  for  a  peep  at  baby. 
I  leave  all  these  dear  ones?'  July  1. — Robert  and  I  had  a  long 
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delightful  walk  last  eveniiig  up  our  She  Ib  very  pretty:  I  cannot  keep  from 

*  glen.'    I  found  it  rather  steep;  but  looking  at  ner.    It  is  a  pleasure  to 

then  I  had  his  arm  to  help  me,  and  watch  ner  slight,  graceful  figure  moy- 

the  breeze  on  that  sweet  green  hill  in^  about  the  room,  or  to  see  the  sun 

at  the  end  of  the  glen  was  so  refresh-  shme  on  her  bright  brown  hair, 

ing.     My  little  pet  milk-wort,  the  Baby  has  been  ailing  lately,  and 

harebells,   and   moimtain-flaj;,  that  kept  me  more  than  ever  at  honie.  Do 

grow  so  luxuriantly  there,  seemed  to  I  sacrifice  too  much  to  mv  children) 

give  me  a  welcome  to  our  favourite  He  said  so  yesterdav.    On,  children, 

seat  under  the  old  blown-about  thorn,  children— there  is  the  crack  in  too 

We  had  a  long  talk  about  our  chil-  many  households  that  lets  discord  in ! 

dren,  and  tried  to  settle  how  we  were  Yet,  if  husband  and  wife  are  <m«,  that 

to  educate  them.     When  I  see  so  can  never  be.    But  is  it  possible  for  a 

many  fail  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  man  to  fully  sympathise  with  an  an- 

the  tasks  that  Ood  has  set  us — the  xious  mother's  feelings?    Or  can  a 

making  good  men  and  women — I  feel,  woman,  daily  tried  by  small  cares  as 

oh,  so  fearful  for  our  dear  onesr— so  she  is,  ever  learn  of  him  not  to  feel 

pure,  and  sweet,  and  guileless  now!  or  fret  about  liule  troubles?     Oh, 

I  have  one  great  comfort:  I  have  no-  what  constant  seeking  to  enter  into 

ticed  that  want  of  unity  between  the  the  heart's  bitterness,  on  each  side — 

parents  is  the  ^eatest  cause  of  want  what  tenderness  for  each  other's  spe- 

of  success  in  training  up  children.  cial  frailties — it  must  need.    God  give 

Children  are  very  close  observers  (I  us  such  abundant  love  and  compas- 

have  seen  that  in  mine),  and  are  more  sion  toward  each  other.    Often  my 

influenced  by  example  than  precept  husband  is  grieved  or  anxious  about 

Besides,  when  the  heads  of  a  house- .  things  that  seem  to  me  of  no  impor- 

hold  are  at  variance,  there  can  be  no  tance;  and  I  often  feel  inclined  to 

consistent  plan  pursued  smile  at  his  anxiety  (have  done  so,  I 

Howthuikfullamthatwehavenot  fear);  but  often  the  thought  comes 

that  misery  to  contend  with !    I  could  and  stops  me.  that  he  feels  it  a  trial-;- 

scarcely  keep  back  the  tears  of  joy  and  he  is  troublea  by  it;  my  not  feeline  it 

eratitude,  when  I  thought  of  all  that,  does  not  make  him  feel  it  less,  but 

last  evening.    Robert  was  busy  grop-  adds  vexation  to  vexation,  or  may  make 

ing  amonff  the  soft  moss  and  wild  him  hide  his  feelings  from  me  next 

thyme  for  little  shells  for  the  children,  time,  and  so  lay  the  nrst  brick  in  that 

I  wonder  what  were  his  thoughts?  wall  of  partition  which  so  many  I  now 

and  I  wonder,  too,  why  I  did  not  ask  pity  have  built  in  that  same  heedless 

him!  and  why.  when  he  said  I  had  way.    Often  and  often  I  think  this— 

been  silent  so  long,  he  feared  I  wajs  but.  I  fear,  not  often  enough, 

tired.    I  let  him  tnink  ihat^  and  not  Augtut  21. — My  dear  friend  Mrs 

great  love  and  joy,  made  me  silent  Elliot  was  here  this  morning.    It  is 

and  pale.    That  is  the  way  I  always  always  a  pleasiue  to  see  her  bright 

do  wnen  I  feel  deeply.    I  wish  I  could  face.    I  never  feel  afraid  of  her;  never 

show  him  my  whole  heart  more  easily;  am  uncomfortable  if  the  room  is  ever 

but  he  does  not  mind  my  not  doing  so  untidv,  or  the  children  ever  so 

so,  and  it  therefore  does  not  matter.  noisy — wmch  is   fortunate;   for  our 

JtUy  29. — ^Annie  MaUtus  is  coming  boys  are  so  fond  of  her,  I  cannot  keep 

to  soend  a  few  weeks  with  us.    I  them  away. 

wonder  if  she  is  like  her  mother—  '  There,  my  dear,'  she  said  to  Her- 

sweet,  unselfish, gentle  Mary  Malitus.  bert,  this  morning,  'is  mv  best  gold 

I  well  remember  her  visits  to  our  pencil-case;  and  here,'  feeling  in  her 

home.    How  happy  she  made  us  all,  pocket,  ^isruch  a  clean  piece  of  paper, 

with  her  cheery  ways.    'She  is  so  Pray,  draw  me  a  picture?'    Aia  so 

thoughtful  of  others'   feelings,'  my  he  was  quietly  set  to  work.     *And 

mother  used  to  sav.  what  have  I  got  here  for  my  little 

August  14.  —  Annie  Malitus   and  pet?    A  biscuit,  I  declare !    I  wonder 

Robert  have  gone  for  a  long  walk,  so  if  little  Robby  could  sit  on  that  stool 

I  have  time  to  write  a  little  in  my  and  eat  it  and  look  at  this  fimny 

diary.    She  is  not  at  all  like  her  mo-  pocket-book  of  mine.     And  now  for 

ther;  but  is  a  lively,  pleasant  girl  oaby!' 
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And  BO  she  managed  to  amuse  tbem  dauffhters-in-law  need  not  loTe  one 

all,  her  tongue  going  fast  to  me  be-  anotner  unless  they  like    Shouldn't 

tween  her  chatter  to  them.  I  raise  a  storm?    Why,  all  the  noTeb 

*  I  have  not  seen  you  these  nfttny  ever  written  would  be  thrown  at  me. 
days,  my  dear,'  she  said;  'and  I  feel  But  what  a  reformed  world  I  should 
as  though  all  were  not  right  if  I  have  have !  for  you  see,  my  dear,  it  is  much 
not  had  a  peep  at  you.  I  don't  know  pleesanter  and  happier  for  all  con- 
what  I  should  do  without  you,  Qter-  cemed  to  love  one  another;  and  feel- 
trude.'  ing  this,  each  party  would  set  about 

It  is  verv  sweet  to  be  over-appre-  trying  to  be  hveable  to  one  another, 

dated — ^makes  me  feel  very  amiable,  just  as  they  would  to  any  one  else  they 

and  very  humble.    I  told  her  so,  ana  wished  to  please.    And  so,  if  they 

how  she  seemed  to  fill  the  place  of  a  suited  one  another,  and  could  love  one 

mother-in-law  to  me.  another  —  for  you  can*t  love  some 

'  Do  I  indeed,  my  dear?'  she  said;  people,  except  as  your  neighbemr^  you 

*and  yet  I  over-appreciate  you,  you  know,  mv  dear — why,  thev   would 

say;  and  Fm  sure  you  do  the  same  to  be  very  happy  and  giateful   to  one 

me.    That  is  strange.    Well !  it  only  another;  and  if  they  oouldn%  then 

shows  mv  theory  is  n^t    And  now  neither  party  would  feel  it  a  griev- 

I  remember  what  I  came  for.    I  bring  anc&    While  now,  you  know,  or  rather 

an  invitation  to  your  visiter  (I  hear  /  do,'  she  continued,  not  leaving  me  a 

she  is  90  charming)  from  your  father-  moment's  time  to  speak  in—*  yofu  are 

in-law  and  his  daughters,  to  spend  a  too  young  to  have  seen  so  muoh — each 

week  with  them.'  party,  or  at  least  one  side  or  the  other, 

I  thanked  her  for  Annie,  and  then  makes  herself  as  disagreeable  as  she 

asked  what  she  meant  by  her  theory,  can,  and  says,  "Why  don*t  you  love 

'Wh^,  my  dear.  Fve  come  to  the  mei    How  wicked  you  are  and  un- 

oonclusion — now  aon't  be  shocked —  natural !    It  is  your  duty  to  love  me; 

looking  round  among  my  friends,  and  and  you  mtut." 

seeing  that  if  you  want  a  favourable  I  was  going  to  try  and  set  in  a  word 

idea  of  a  woman,  dori^t  go  to  her  mo-  of  objection  to  her  odd  tneory,  which 

ther-in-law,  and  vice  verad—wellf  my  I  put  down  here  because,  like  most  of 

dear,  Fve  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  her  ideas,  it  has  some  truth  in  it,  and 

it  can't  be  either  mother  or  daughter-  /  may  be  a  mother-in-law  some  day; 

in-law's  fault'  but^  just  as  I  beean  to  speak,  came 

*  Indeed!'  I  said.  'What  is  the  a  ring  at  the  bel^  and  in  came  Mias 
cause,  then  7'  Annie,  laughing,  and  in  high  glee,  from 

'  It  is,  my  dear,  the  putting  mothers  a  ride  with  RoWt,  her  face  glowing 

and  daughters-in-law  doum,  one  an^  with  the  fresh  wind,  her  bri^t  brown 

other* 8  throats — that's  it!'  she  said,  hair  parted  so  smoothly  on  her  pretty 

laughing  merrily  at   her  idea,  and  white  forehead,  her  eyes  dancing  with 

giving  raby  a  toes  so  high,  she  looked  delight— she  was  a  bit  of  beaming 

almost  irightened.  youthfulness,  {feasant  to  look  upon: 

'Let  a  child  see  some  jam,  you  and  so  more  eyes  than  mine  seemed 

know,  my  dear,  and  want  it.  and  ask  to  think. 

for  it — perhajjs  steal  it — and  he  thinks  Robert  said  he  could  not  stay,  he 
it  very  good.  But  cram  that  same  had  no  more  time  to  spare,  and  was 
sweet  down  his  throat,  and  tell  him  gone  almost  without  a  worcL  only  run- 
he  mttst  eat  it,  it  is  his  duty  to  like  ning  back  to  tell  me  that  Annie  was 
it — and  how  the  child  hat&s  that  same  tired  and  hungry,  and  I  had  better 
jam  all  his  life!  Don't  you  see  the  send  the  children  away;  and,  throw- 
sense  of  it,  my  dearl*  ing  a  pair  of  gloves  into  Annie*s  lap» 

I  wv»  laughing  too  much  to  answer  with^  *  Please  meiid  thei^e  before  this 

— partly  at  my  hoys'  looks  of  asto-  evenmg,  and  be  sure  and  be  in  time/ 

nishment  was  gone.     Well,  when  I  write  it 

'So  you  see,  my  dear,'  she  con-  down,there  seems  nothing  to  be  vexed 

tinned,  without  waiting  for  my  reply,  about;  I  must  have  been  in  a  eroN 

*  my  first  way  of  reforming  the  world  humour,  for  I  even  sent  my  little  dar- 

in  that  matter  would  b^  to  make  lings  away  angrily, 

every  one  understand  that  mothers  and  Annie  soon  told  me  what  they  had 
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been  planning  for  this  evenina.    She  must  oome,  sooner  or  later.     It  is 

thougnt  I  should  go,  too;  but  ne  will  sweet—it  is  the  greatest  joy  this  world 

eiyoy  himself  quite  as  well  without  can  give— to  know  that  one  human 

ma     And  it  was  not  convenient  to  being  cares  for  you  above  all  others, 

me  to  go.  that  there  is  one  whose  happiness  is 

August  27. — Annie  hasgone  to  spend  not  complete  unless  you  share  it;  but 
a  week  at  Robert's  old  home:  the  dear  it  is  so  great  a  joy,  this  world  never 
girls  want  a  little  changa  How  cross  gives  it  long.  I  see  that  now.  We 
and  unreasonable  I  have  been  lately :  should  become  too  satisfied  with  earth- 
but  Robert  has  not  noticed  it.  I  will  ly  love;  it  is  taken  from  us  in  its  per- 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  fection,  to  lead  us  to  the  only  One 

I  must  make  everything  very  bright  who  loveth  ever.    I  sav  this  to  my- 

and  comfortable  this  eveninc,  that  he  self;  but  at  present  it  does  not  com- 

may  not  feel  it  dull    I  think  I  shall  fort  me. 

put  on  my  new  dress;  he  said  it  be-  September  4— Soon  after  Annie  re- 
came  me.  How  foolish  I  am !  I  never  turned  yesterday,  mv  fhend  Mrs  Elliot 
felt  afraid  his  home  was  dull  befora  came  to  see  me,  dear  warmhearted 
There,  I  will  put  away  those  fancies,  woman.  She  has  the  usual  fault  of 
for  fancies  they  ara  What  would  those  generous  natures — rather  too 
Robert  say,  if  he  Imew?  I  seem  to  plain  a  way  of  speaking  her  niind,  and 
have  hardly  seen  him  lately.  There  sometimes,  when  angry,  of  saying  more 
again !  I  won't  write  anv  more,  but  than  she  means.  She  fri^tens  poor 
fetch  baby:  all  bad  tJioughts  fly  away  ma  She  says  at  once,  plamly,  and,  I 
when  I  look  into  her  innocent  eyes,  or  believe,  without  premeditation,  what 
feel  her  soft  face  pressed  to  mme,  in  would  cost  me  hours  of  consideration 
her  pretty,  loving  way.  to  put  into  fit  words,  and  weeks  of 

August  28.— lASt  night  I  waited  cowardice  and  battling  with  myself  to 

and  waited,  bat  no  Robert  cama  The  say  them.  It  may  lose  her  some  friends, 

boys  went  to  bed  crying,  for  I  had  pro-  but  it  is  more  truthful,  and  therefore, 

mised  them  a  game  with  '  papa.'    It  I  suppose,  more  right.  After  this  pre- 

l^rew  dark,  and  I  sat  waiting,  unagin-  face  (it  is  well  no  one  but  myself  has 

m^  all  kinds  of  accidents,    i  saw  him  to  read  my  long  sermons),  I  must  put 

lymg,  thrown  from  his  horse,  on  the  down  what  suggested  it    I  thou^t, 

ground.    'This  moment,'  I  thought,  by  my  friend's  trembling  lip,  and  ner 


he  may  be  dying  for  want  of  help,  restless  ways,  she  had  something  on 

and  /  sit  quietly  here !'    I  went  out,  her  mind. 

and  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing  Annie  was  busy  reading,  but  Mrs 
but  my  heart  going  thumps  thump.  I  Elliot  kept  looking  at  her  every  mo- 
was  just  thinking  I  could  bear  it  no  ment  while  we  were  talking  about 
lonffer,  but  must  start  off  in  search  the  children.  I  went  out  of  tne  room 
of  him,  when  a  messenger  came,  to  to  fetch  my  work,  and  when  I  came 
say  he  had  gone  to  his  father's  on  bade  the  storm  had  burst, 
business,  and  I  was  not  to  wait  up.  'It  is  welL'  Mrs  Elliot  was  saying. 
And  this  morning,  when  I  asked  him  *for  youn^  ladies  to  be  friendly  and 
what  urgent  business  it  was,  he  said,  at  ease  with  gentlemen,  instead  of  so 
hurriedly,  'Oh,  only  something  he  foolishly  shy,  that  they  are  uninterest- 
wanted  to  see  his  father  and  Tom  ing  and  silly.  No  one  dislikes  such 
about;  and  I  must  not  be  surprised  senseless  nonsense  more  than  I  do. 
if  he  were  late  to-night,  as  he  might  But  really  that  is  better,  at  least  does 
have  to  see  his  father  again.'  less  mischief,  than  the  contrary,  when 
I  am  writing,  for  I  cannot  settle  to  women  forget  their  own  proper  retir- 
anything  elsa  I  have  worked  till  ing,  modest  behaviour,  and  devote 
the  team  dimmed  my  eyes  too  mudi;  themselves,  regardless  of  every  one 
needlework  is  bad  for  a  troubled  mind  else,  to  any  gentleman  who  may  hap- 
— allows  it  to  dwell  on  sorrows  it  had  pen  to  please  them.' 
better  forget:  over  and  over  again  the  Annie  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
same  song  goes  in  time  to  the  needle,  ment.  I  could  scarcely  keep  from 
I  have  read,  but  I  read  my  own  laughing,  thoiuii  rather  frightened,  it 
thoughts  instead  of  the  book.  Oh.  it  was  so  jdke  what  I  had  been  think- 
ia  bitter,  bitter!  but  it  is  aleoson tqat  ing. 
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*No  one  ever  epoke  to  me  in  that  /Am,  my  dear?   and  how  mnch  of 

way  before,'  Annie  said,  flushing  up.  their  company  did  you  seek,  nice  girls 

'No,  my  dear,'  Mrs  Elliot  replied;  as  they  are?    Ah,  Miss  Jk^ilitua,  there 

'but  many  have  thought  as  I  do,  de-  is  the  fault    If  you  had  taken  equal 

pend  upon  it,  and  therefore  you  may  pains  to  please  father,  sisters,  and 

thank  me  for  being  honest  enough  to  brother,  had  thought  of  their  pleasure 

tell  you.    Woman,  my  dear,  was  sent  as  mucn  as  Tom  s  and  TOur  own,  he 

into  this  world  to  heed  broken  hearts,  would  have  made  no  such  foolish  and 

not  to  make  theuL    It  is  one  of  her  sad  mistake.   I  am  angry,  for  his  sake, 

especial  duties  to  see  that  her  own  my  dear;  he  is  too  good  to  have  his 

enjojrment  is  not  built  on  another's  happiness  destroyed  by  a  silly  girl's 

unhappiness;  not  to  be  content  that  thoughtlessness.' 

she  does  not  mean  any  hann,  but  to  And,  biddmg  us  a  hasty  *ffood-by,* 

look  carefully,  and  see  whether,  mean-  my  dear,  hot-tempered  friendf  harried 

ing  or  not  meaning,  she  is  dinng  it.  away. 

If  any  one  entering  a  household  leaves  I  must  say  I  was  glad;  for,  though 

that   household  less  happv  by   her  what  she  said  was  veiy  true,  as  I 

means,  that  woman,  I  say,  has  done  a  know  too  wcdl,  yet  it  was  not  pleasant 

great  wron^,  and,  unless  she  makes  to  hear  it  said  so  plainly.  Poor  Annie! 

up  her  mina  to  do  differently  in  iuture,  she  leaves  us  to-monow. 

had  much  better  stay  at  home,  lliere  ♦           ♦           »           ♦            ♦ 

is  plentv  of  sorrow  in  the  world,  with-  I^ovemher  2. — Our  baby,  our  darling, 

out  giddy  young  girls  adding  to  it,  my  is  dead.    At  last  I  have  courage  to 

dear.'  write  it    Perhap  I  shall  feel  better 

'My  dear  Mrs  EUiot,  what  is  the  now— perhaps  tne  writing  that  will 

matter?'  I  got  time  at  last  to  ex-  bring  the  reality  of  this  life  back  to 

claim.  me.     I  must  shake  off  this  selfish 

'  Oh,  don't  you  know?  Has  she  not  lethargy;  I  must  leave  yon,  my  sweet 

told  you?'  one,  and  come  back  to  my  many  dn- 

'I  don't  boast  of  my  sins,  at  least,'  ties,  and,  yes,  to  those  still  so  dear 

said  Annie^  forcing  a  smile.  left  to  me. 

'Very  right  my  dear;  but  better  I  was  sitting  to-day,  with  my  work  in 

than  tlutt  would  be,  not  to  have  them,  my  lap,  looking — looking — ^bnt  seeing 

My  dear  Gertrud^  she  has  refused  nothing  but  the  great,  great  trouble— 

your  brother,  my  fhend  Tom  Somner,  sitting  as  I  know  I  have  sat  so  often 

and  when  I  ask  her  how  it  is  she  has  lately — when  my  yoimgest  boy  came 

done  so,  she  says,  simply  because  she  softly,  and,  laymg  his  head  on  my 

does  not  care  for  him.    She  thinks  knee,  sobbed  as  though  his  little  heart 

him  very  amiable,  and  agreeable,  and  were  brmking. 

all  that— but  marry  him !    Think  of  'What  is  i^  my  boy?'  I  said 

it,  my  dear,  after  the  way  she  has  But  he  only  struggled  with  his  soha 

treatea  him:  such  walking  together,  I  took  him  m  mv  arms,  and  kissed 

such  moon-gazing,  such  sweet  private  him,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  me.  At 

talks,  such  lookmff  into  one  anothei^s  last — 

eyes!    Mv  dear,  I  saw  a  great  deal  'Oh,  baby— baby!'  he  cried— 'oh,  I 

and  heard  more;  so  don't  defend  her.  wish  it  had  been  me,  and  then  yon 

'  Mrs  Elliot,  what  else  could  I  do?  would  not  mind  so  much' 

He  was  the  only  person  there.     I  I  looked  up  at  Herbert    He  was 

could  not  sit  and  mope  all  day,  or  re-  trying  to  appear  deep  in  his  drawing, 

fuse  to  go  anywhere,  for  fear  he  should  but  every  moment  lai^ge  splashes  of 

like  me.    How  ri(&culous!    I  liked  tears  came  down  on  the  paper.    Oh, 

him,  and  found  him  pleasant  com-  what  a  selfish  wretch  I  have  been!  nun- 
seeing  or 
almost  as 
t*»ey 

exclaimed  my  warm  friend,  before  I  oould  not;  and  I  have  been  adding  to 

could  speak;   'no  young  gentleman,  their  grief  the  misery  of  doubting  if  I 

you  mean.    Was  there  not  his  father  loved  them!     I  have  tortured  them 

and  his  four  sisters?     How   many  so, /—oh  God,  forgive  me !  Itookmy 

moonlight  walks  did  you  take  with  boy  to  my  heart,  and  prayed  his  for- 
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ffivenesB,  and  entreated  him  always  to  left  me,  who  used  to  comfort  me  with 

Believe  I  loved  him  now  as  much  as  her  sweet  love,  I  feel  it  more  and 

when  he  was  a  baby,  like  our  sweet  more. 

darling;  whatever  I  might  seem,  to  ♦           *           *           *           * 

trust  me,  and  oh,  to  drive  away,  as  a  December,  — I  have   been   selfish, 

deadly  enemy  to  all  happiness,  any  blind,  wicked    I  will  write  it  down, 

jealous   thoughts.     Poor  child  !   he  I  have  owned  it— I  have  said  it;  and 

sobbed  hims^f  to  sleep  in  my  arms;  a  m&i  load  is  taken  from  my  heart, 

and  I  shed  tears,  refreshing  tears,  over  It  is  not  the  sins  of  others  that 

him— the  first,  except  in  dreams,  since  weigh  the  spirit  down:  we  can  forget, 

baby  left  us.  we  can  forgive  them.    It  is  when  we 

Jvovemher  la— It  rained  and  blew  see  others'  sins  through  our  own,  that 

last  night.    I  could  not  sleep.    My  they  become  crushing.  The  other  day 

tender  Httle  one ! — that  I  did  not  let  a  —how  long  ago  it  seems !— my  hus- 

rough  wind  blow  upon— who  nestled  band  came  to  me,  with  radiant  face, 

so  warm  against  my  bosom  all  night—  yet  tears  standing  ia  his  eyes,  and 

who,  when  the  rain  fell  at  nights,  I  clasping  me  in  his  arms,  thanked  Grod 

drew  closer  to  me,  and  thought  piti-  that  the  trial  was  passed.     I  was 

fullv  of  those  poor  mothers  who  are  frightened.  I  feared  I  know  not  what, 

without  shelter  or  warm  covering  for  and  fainted  in  his  arms, 

their  dear  ones — my  soft,  warm  Ettle  When  I  came  to  myself,  he  was 

darling!— how  could  I  bear  to  think  leaning  over  me,  pale  and  anxious, 

of  her— so  cold,  so  cold— the  rain  *It  is  only  good  news,  my  little 

coming  down — down; — pitiless  cold  wife,' he  said.    '  Be  thankiful  it  is  so. 

rain ! — ^unloving,  damp  earth !  I  have  dreaded  each  day  to  have  a 

Oh,  how  I  envied  the  houseless  veiy  difierent  tale  to  tell 

mother!  for  she  clasps  her  baby  warm  And  then  he  told  me  how  he  had 

in  her  arms.     And  /—I  wandered  feared  a  terrible  loss — of  money.   Oh, 

from  the  window:  I  could  scarce  keep  what  a  joyful  boimd  my  heart  gave 

my  hands  from  taking  down  my  cloak  when  he  said  that — OTuy  of  money, 

and  bonnet,  and  going  to  my  darling.  But  I  must  not  even  write  here  how 

I  know  that  God  will  guard  her  it  was:  he  has  trusted  me.    This  loss 

better— oh,  far  better !— than  I  should,  would  have  made  us  poor — *  beggars,' 

I  know  that  it  was  right  and  best  he  said;  but  he  did  not  mean  that: 

that  she  should  leave  us,  or  it  had  not  he  had  even  planned  what  we  were  to 

been.    I  loiow,  I  am  sure  of  aMthJB:  do— go  to  Canada,  I  think.    But  a 

in  time  I  shaU  feel  it;  I  cannot  yet;  great  deal  he  said,  I  heard  as  if  in  a 

and  He  who  sees  into  the  mother's  dream. 

heart,  and  is  so  much  more  merciful  *0h,  why  did  you  not  tell  mel'  I 

than  any  earthly  judge,  will  pardon  cried.    '  You  so  anxious,  and  to  tell 

me.  me  nothing!' 

'What  is  the  matter,  Gertrude?'  And  then  he  said— that, 'At  first,  I 

Robert  said,  roused  by  my  restless  was  so  happy.'     Think  of  it  —  so 

movine  about  the  room.  happy!    Ajid,  soon  after,  when  our 

'  Only  the  windows  want  fastening  baby  left  us,  he  did  not  like  to  add  to 

—the  wind  is  so  high,'  I  answered,  in  my  grief;  and  so  waited  till  it  was  de- 

as  cheerful  a  voice  as  I  could.  cidea  one  way  or  the  other. 

'  You  should  have  asked  me.  dear.  '  Happy !'  I  said;  *  I  have  not  been 

Mind  you  don't  take  cold;'  and  ne  was  happy  for  so  long— so  long.    Oh,  if  we 

fast  asleep  again.  had  only  been  trusting  and  confiding 

Oh,  when  shaU  I  be  truthful  about  to  each  other ! '    And  then  I  told  him 

my  own  feelings !    I^  who  would  have  alL 

given  so  much  for  his  sympathy,  will  '  Do  not  blame  yourself  too  much,' 

not  let  him  know  that  I  need  it  he  said.    '  I  feel  as  though  my  love 

I  took  his  hand,  heavy  with  sleep,  must  be  little  what  it  ought  to  be,  not 

in  mine,  and  kneeling  down  with  it  to  have  known  your  thoughts  betten 

pressed  to  my  bosom,  prayed  God  to  or  considered  your  feelings  more.    I 

put  away  from  us  this  dreadful  cold  was  thoughtless,  and  perhaps,'  he  said, 

wall  of  partition  that  has  erown  up  smiling, '  made  more  so  by  the  flattery 

in  our  hearts;  for  now  my  baby  has  and  attention  of  a  pretty  girl;  and 
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lately,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  loBt  in  as  I  have  put  it  down.  For  mj  Iras- 
keeping,  as  I  thought,  sorrow  from  band  sat  silent  long  after  I  had  ended 
you,  foigettinff  on  what  true  happiness  my  confession,  his  nead  in  his  hands, 
depends.  Full  of  my  own  anxieties,  so  that  I  could  not  see  his  £M3e.  I 
yours  have  often  seemed  small  ana  waited  and  waited,  and  almost  re- 
trivial;  and  then,  dear  wife,  I  thought  pented  having  told  him;  knelt  down 
you  BO  engrossed  by  your  children,  before  him,  and,  tiriiig  to  take  bis 
that  what  I  did,  or  was,  would  not  hands  away,  prayed  his  forgiveness, 
affect  you.*  '  Not  mine,  he  said  at  last   *  Let  ns 

*  Ah,  Robert  I  then  you  were  dis-  ask  God  to  forgive  and  help  na' 

trustful  too.*  And  together,  with  tearnd  eyes,  we 

*Let  us,  then,'  he  answered,  *be  prayed  him  to  pity  and  forgive  us. 

more  thoughtful,  and  more  trusting,  in  Afterwards,  we  talked,  as  I  have  said, 

future.    I^t  us  trv  to  undentand  and  I  showed  Robert  all  I  had  written  hoe, 

feel  for  each  others*  anxieties  and  that  he  might  know  my  whole  heart 

frailties:  for  only  so  can  there  be  any  Hencefcxth  I  shall  write  no  diary, 

lasting  nappiness  in  married  life.    1  Mv  little  babe!  my  sweet,  pore, 

have  always  seen  the  importance  of  angel-child!  I  dreamed  last  ni^t  that 

these  things  in  others;  and  felt  too  she  lay  in  my  arms.    With  her  tiny 

sure  that  we  should  not  fail  We  shall  hand  she  took  mine,  and  placed  it  in 

be  more  humble  in  future.*  my  husband*s.     when  I  awoke  in 

Much  more  he  said,  which  I  shall  tears,  his  hand  clasped  mine,  and  I 

never  forget,  but  not  even  this  just  was  at  peace. 


ART    AND    SOIENOE    ABROAD. 

ARTE8IA5  WILLS  IX  TBI  DSSBRT  OF  SAHABJu 

Tbskb  are  two  well-known  facts  from  teur  Algerien,'  have  recently  been  mak- 

which  it  might  have  been  inferred  d  ing  some  highly-interesting  experiments 

priori  that  Artesian  wells  were  emi-  in  that  neighbourhood.    Altogether,  five 

nently  practicable  in  the  Great  Desert  wells  have  b<*en  bored,  and  others  are  in 

of  Africa.    The  first  £sct  is,  that  the  progress.    The  first  was  in  the  province 

desert  is  bounded  on  its  loi^est  sides  by  of  Con8tantineatOued*Rir,nearSamemai, 

high  ranges  of  mountains — the  Atlas  on  and  was  executed  by  a  detachment  of 

the  north,  and  the  Abyssinian,  Qebel  the  Foreign  Legion,  conducted  by  the  en- 

Kumri,  and  Qninea  Mountains  on  the  gineer,  M.  Jua     The  operation  lasted 

south:  the  second,  that  there  do  actually  about  a  month;  at  the  termination  of 

exist  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  nume-  which  period,  a  splendid  jet  of  water, 

rous  springs  and  fountains,  which  cannot  yielding  rather  more  than  a  gidlon  per 

be  supposed  to  have  their  origin  any-  minute,  rushed  forth  to  blees  Uie  thinty 

where  but  in  the  mountains  aforesaid,  and  soil    Its  temperature  was  21°  R^aomor 

which  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  those  spots  (about  79°  Fahrenheit);  and  the  Mara- 

oovered  with  luxurious  vegetation  known  bouts,  at  a  solemn  consecration  of  the 

as  oaset.  From  these  two  facts,  it  is  easy  fountain,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  *wdl 

to  pass  to  the  inference,  that,  if  fissures  of  peace.'    The  superstitious  natives  very 

or  channels  were  artificially  made  in  the  naturally  regarded  the  work  as  miraai- 

earth's  crust,  in  the  more  sterile  parts  lous;  and  when  the  intelligence  of  the 

of  the  desert,  water  would  also  issue  affair  spread  towards  the  sooth,  multir 

forth  through  them;  and  that,  by  repeat-  tudes  flocked  to  witness  it    A  second 

ing  the  process,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  well  was  bored  at  Temaken,  and  yidded 

might  be  so  prodigiously  increased,  that  upwards  of  eight  gallons  per  minnte,  of 

the  desert  should  *  rejoice  and  blossom  the  same  temperature   as  the  former, 

as  the  rose.'  This  was  also  oeremonioosly  oonseorated. 

Doubtless,  somewhat  umilar  reasonings  and  received  the  name  of  the  *weli  d 

were  pursued  by  the  French  colonists  in  bliss.'    The  third  was  the  finest  stressi 

Algeria^whOyM  we  learn  firom  the  ^Moni-  of  all,  yielding  thir^  gallons  a-minot^ 
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Vat  of  %  slightly  lower  temperataie.  Ite  ment  of  their  nomadio  life,  by  planting 
situation  was  not  far  frooi  that  of  the  several  handred  date-palm-trees,  at  which 
second,  at  a  place  called  Taoielhat.  Here  spot  a  village  will  soon  spring  up.  The 
the  Marahouts,  in  the  presence  of  the  effect  which  the  ninlti{)lication  of  these 
whole  population,  tiianked  the  soldiers,  wells  will  eventually  produce  Ufion  the 
and  gave  them  a  hanquet,  and  afterwards  civilisation  of  Africa  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
escorted  tiieni  homewards  in  solemn  pro-  mated.  Anything  that  tends  to  with- 
cession.  The  fourth  was  at  Sidi-Nached,  draw  nomadic  tribes  from  their  unai*ttled 
an  oasis  that  had  been  almost  destroyed  mode  of  existence,  and  induces  them  to 
by  the  drought;  and  yielding  as  it  does  engage  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
more  than  ten  gallons  a-minute,  the  eroo-  pursuits,  has  assuredly  an  elevating  in- 
tioiis  with  which  it  was  welcomed  by  the  fluence.  And  nothing  was  wanted  in  the 
inhabitants  may  be  at  least  faintly  con-  neighbourhood  of  the  Sahara,  to  render 
ceived.  The  6r«t  rush  of  the  water  being  su<£  pursuits  possible,  but  water.  In 
announced  by  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  every  part  of  that  sterile  tract,  wherever 
the  inhabitants  flocked  in  immense  num-  a  spring  of  water  breaks  through  the  soil, 
hers  to  the  spot,  and  bathed  themselves  there  vegetation  flouriahes:  and  wherever 
and  their  children  in  what  was  to  them  v^tation  flourishes,  and  water  can  be 
a  river  of  life.  The  aged  Emir,  with  found  for  man  and  beast,  there  the  desert 
bended  knees  and  streaming  eyes,  in  the  tribes  begin  to  settle,  and  cultivate  a 
presence  of  all  the  people,  gave  thanks  to  home.  A  sense  of  mutual  interdepen- 
God,  and  implored  his  blessing  on  those  dence  soon  follows,  concessions  are  ex- 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  a  boon  changed,  and  peaceable  dispositions  are 
so  inestimably  great.  The  fifth  was  bored  cherished.  And  there  is  no  race  of  men 
at  Gum  Thiour,and  yielded  about  twenty-  ao  inhuman,  as  not  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
siz  gallons  a-minute.  Immediately  on  vantaj^  which  such  a  mode  of  life  pos- 
its completion,  the  neighbouring  tribes  sesses  over  that  of  the  wandering,  fight- 
took  a  first  step  towards  the  abandon-  ing,  precariously-fed  nomad. 

09  THB  CT7LTIVATI0ir  Of  TftUFVLES. 

Up  till  a  very  recent  date,  it  was  uni-  their  egp;  and  that  these  ezcresoenoes 
▼ersally  believed  by  naturalists  that  the  vary  in  their  character  according  to  the 
truffle  was  a  purely  vegetable  production,  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  insect.  The 
Recent  researches  have  thrown  conside-  gall-nut,  or  nut-gall,  is  a  &miliar  example, 
rable  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  one  being  produced  by  the  prick  of  the  gall- 
gentleman  thinks  that  he  has  demon-  fly,  which  causes  the  formation  of  gallie 
strated  its  animal  origin.  The  gentle-  acid.  M.  Ravel  assures  us  that  the  truffle 
man  to  whom  we  refer,  M.  Martin  Rayel,  is  produced  in  a  precisely  similar  manner 
of  Montagnac,  near  Riez,  Basses  Alpee,  by  the  truffigene  in  the  fibrous  roots  of 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  truflle  the  tree.  He  thinks  that  the  tniffla  may 
merchants  in  France;  and  as  he  combines  be  considered  as  a  species  of  gall:  differ- 
with  his  mercantile  pursuits  those  of  a  ing  from  it  in  being  produced  by  a  dif- 
diligent  and  painstaking  naturalist,  his  ferent  insect,  and  in  containing  different 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  con-  chemical  elements;  but  resembling  it  in 
sideration,  although  very  decidedly  at  va-  being  produced  by  an  insect  in  its  effort 
nance  with  the  views  of  naturalists  in  to  provide  a  nest  for  its  eggs,  and  food 
^neraL  This  fsct,  however,  would  not  for  its  larvae.  The  manner  in  which  the 
justify  a  rejection  of  bis  views,  but  points  truffigene  proceeds  is  minutely  described 
out  tlie  necessity  of  caution  in  receiving  by  M.  Ravel.  It  may  be  seen  in  great 
them.  numbers  in  winter  time  flying  about  the 

M.  Ravel  thinks  that  the  truffle  is  pro-  truffle  grounds,  and  especially  in  the  vi« 

duced  quite  accidentally  in  the  vegetation  cinity  of  the  oaks  which  bear  the  truffles: 

of  a  peculiar  kind  of  oak,  by  the  puncture  it  penetrates  the  ground,  and  makes  its 

made  by  a  fly.    The  tree  he  distinguishes  way  to  the  fibrous  extremities  of  the 

as  the  tryJU'OaJe^  and  the  fly  as  the  roots  of  the  tree^  and  puncturing  them, 

trvjfis^ene.    It  is  assuredly  no  new  fact  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  orifice.    A  drop 

in  natural  history,  that  certain  flies  do  of  milky  fluid  immediately  oozes  out, 

puncture  certain  plants,  in  order  to  pro-  which  slowly  eolarges  by  the  addition  of 

duce  excrescences  in  which  to  deposit  nitrogen,  obtained  urom  the  roots  of  the 
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tre»  OD  tbe  one  hand,  and  from  the  air  only  a  few  of  them  perfect  the  joang 

on  the  other.    Sometimes  several  drops  Tegetable.    The  parent  dies:  the  trxifi- 

of  the  milky  fluid  oome  in  contact  with  nelles  are  nourished  by  its    disaolTii^ 

each  other,  and  unite  to  form  those  large,  substance,  and  the  cavity  it  originally 

irregularly-shaped  truffles  so  frequently  filled  becomes  the  abode  of  a  mnltitiidfl 

seen:  their  shape  and  size  varying  ao-  of  young  truffles:  but  many  of  them  die, 

cording  to  the  number  of  drops  so  united,  the  stronger  starving  the  weaker. 

The  indpient  truffle  being  fully  formed,  Neither  the  mode  of  propagating  here 

the  roots  from  which  it  sprang  die;  and  described,  nor  any  other,  I4>peani  to  have 

the  truffle  left  to  itself  increases  and  ex-  been  very  successful,  and  tbe    dealers 

pands,  in  virtue  of  the  nourishment  it  have  had  to  depend  for  their  supply 

receives,  both  from  the  earth  and  the  chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  prodoctioos 

air.  of  the  soil;  which  were  scented  oat  by 

It  is  considered  an  additional  argu-  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  alia-- 

ment  in  favour  of  M.  Ravel's  theory,  witfds  scratched  up  by  them,  or  dag  op 

that  naturalists  have  never  been  able  to  by  their  masters.    In  conformity  with  M. 

discover  in  it  any  germ  or  radicle  which  Ravers  theory,  a  new  mode  of  propagat- 

a  true  vegetable  is  always  expected  to  ing  is  now  proposed,  and  he  has  issued  a 

possess.    The  following  account  of  the  circular  announcing  that  he  is  prepared 

truffle  and  its  mode  of  reproduction  is  to  supply  the  acorns  of  the  truffle  c«k  to 

given  in  Cuthbert  Johnson's  *  Farmer's  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  cany  his 

Encyclopsodia:' — ^The  truffle  (  Tuber  eiba'  method  into  practice.    The  only  kinds  of 

riwn)  is  a  round  fungus  growing  under  soil  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this 

ground,  destitute  of  roots  and  leafy  ap-  plant  are  those  of  a  calcareous  or  sandy 

pondages.    It  absorbs  nutriment  at  every  nature;  into  which  the  acorns  should  be 

point  of  its  surface.    The  truffle  is  com-  sown  in  the  manner  described  by  M. 

posed  of  globular  vesicles,  destined  for  the  Ravel  in  his  drcnlar.    He  considers  that 

reproduction  of  the  vegetable,  and  short  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  oaks  will 

barren  filaments  called  tigellules;  and  be  ready  for  the  larvae  of  the  truffigeoe 

the  reproductive  bodies,  trufinellea.  Each  fly,  which  he  will  be  then  prepared  to 

globular  vesicle  is  fitted  to  give  origin  to  supply  to    those    who  have  porchased 

a  multitude  of  reproductive  bodies,  but  aooms. 

OR  THE  VITAJilTT  OF  SEEDS  TEANSPOBTBD  BT  MABIKE  OUBBENTS. 

The  diffusion  of  the  different  varieties  municates  in  a  letter  to  M.   F]oareo% 

of  vegetation  over  the  Csoe  of  the  earth,  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sdenoea.     He 

many  parts  of  it  being  separated  by  wide  says: — 

seas,  and  yet  characterised  by  the  exist*  Botanists  have  always  been  foitib^ 

ence  upon  them  of  species  identical  in  struck  with  the  fscts  which  go  to  est»- 

botanioil  structure  and  chemical  proper-  blish  the' transport  of  seeds  by  means  of 

ties,  has  always  been  a  perplexing  fact  marine  currents:  they  think  that  these 

to  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  ao-  currents  ought  to  have  assigned  to  them 

count  for  it.    The  agency  of  marine  cur-  a  high  position  as  agents  in  the  diffusioa 

rents  has  ever  been  a  favourite  solution  of  vegetation  among  the  islands  and  coo- 

with  most  naturalists;  and  not  only  have  tinentsof  the  world,  separatedas  they  often 

grains,  seeds,  and  plants  been  supposed  are  by  vast  seas  and  oceans.    Geologists, 

to  owe  their  transference  from  continent  surprised  at  the  uniformity  which  charac- 

to  continent,  and  from  island  to  island,  to  terised  the  vegetation  of  vast  archipelagos 

their  agency,  but  even  huge  rocks,  em-  spread  over  immense  antediluvian  seaa^ 

bedded  in  still  huger  icebergs,  it  has  been  were  still  more  disposed  than  the  hot*- 

shown  possible  to  transfer  by  similar  meansw  nists  to  consider  these  marine  currents 

What  is  possible,  however,  is  not  always  as  the  principal  agents  in  the  dissemina- 

probable;  and  a  doubt  having  existed  in  tion  of  seeds  upon  tbe  surface  of  the 

the  mind  of  one  M.  Charles  Martins  as  globe.    These  d  priori  conclusions  have 

to  whether  marine  currents  really  did  neverbeen  verified  by  experiment:  nor  has 

sccomplish  all  the  good-natured  things  any  one  ever  thought  to  inquire,  1.  whe- 

philosophen  have  ascribed  to  them,  he  dd-  ther  so  many  of  these  grains  are  specifi- 

termined  to  put  their  powen  to  the  test;  cally  light  enough  to  float  upon  salt  water; 

and  the  result  of  his  experiments  he  com-  2.  whether  thesegrains,  alter  floating  a  oon- 
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nderable  time  npon  the  saifue  of  the  csaaed  the  box  to  rise  and  fall,  so  that  it 

tea,  still  preserved  their  germinative  fa-  was  alternately  in  and  oat  of  the  water, 

culty.  The  seeds  were  thus  exposed  to  the  action 

To  resoWe  these  questions  experimen-  of  air  and  water,  as  they  would  be  if  float- 
tally,  I  selected  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ing  on  the  surfiitoe  of  a  marine  current, 
at  Montpelier  some  fresh  ripe  seeds,  per-  Attached  to  the  buoy  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
feet  in  respect  of  germinatiTe  power.  I  ruary,  the  box  remained  there  till  the  Ist 
took  those  of  the  principal  families,  pre-  of  April;  that  is  to  say,  six  weeks.  Opened 
ferringgenmlly  those  of  large  dimension,  the  same  day,  I  found  that  forty-one 
provided  with  a  hard,  thick  husk;  and  species  of  grain  out  of  the  ninety-eight 
especially  those  which  flourish  near  the  had  become  putrid.  The  others,  fifty- 
sea-shore.  The  first  condition  was  ob-  seven  in  number,  were  sown  immediately 
served,  that  they  might  the  better  resist  in  pots  filled  with  soil  from  a  heath,  and 
the  action  of  the  salt  water,  in  virtue  of  placed  under  cover  (sous  bdehe).  Out  of 
their  own  volume  and  the  impermeability  these  fifty-seven  species,  in  appearance 
of  their  envelopes;  the  second,  that  they  not  altered  by  immersion,  thirty-five  only 
might  have  a  greater  chance  of  germinat-  germinated.  From  these  thirty-five  it 
ing,  if  thrown  upon  a  sandy  shore.  was  necessary  to  subtract  seventeen,  which, 

The  first  part  of  the  experiment  con-  being  specifically  heavier  than  salt  water, 
sisted  in  ascertaining  which  of  all  theseseeds  would  not  float  on  its  surface.  This  re- 
would  float  upon  sea  water,  and  which  duoed  to  eighteen  the  number  of  species 
sank  to  the  bottom.  Out  of  ninety-eight  which,  after  six  weeks'  flotation,  would 
species,  fifty-five  floated:  thirty-nine,  on  germinate,  even  when  placed  in  circum- 
the  oontraiy,  were  specifically  heavier  than  stances  the  most  fitvourable. 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Six  weeks  is  a  very  short  time,  corn- 
possesses  a  superior  density.  This  was  pared  to  that  which  certain  seeds  would 
1.0258.  Four  kinds  of  seed  had  a  den-  have  to  remain  in  the  water,  in  their  route 
sity  superior  to  that  of  fresh,  but  inferior  from  one  continent  to  another.  I  resolved 
to  that  of  sea  water.  These  were  Aebem-  therefore  to  subject  again  to  the  action  of 
bium  speciosumf  IkUurum  Stramonitim^  the  sea  thirty-fi vespecies  which  had germi- 
Juglans  nigrOj  hXiA  Oingko  bilobcL  In  natedafteran  exposure  of  six  weeks.  They 
short,  one  might  say,  that  out  of  a  cer-  were  placed  in  the  same  box  which  I  at- 
tain number  of  seeds  taken  at  hazard,  tached  to  the  buoy  on  the  17th  of  June; 
two-thirds  would  float.  they  were  then  left  till  the  18th  of  Sep- 

To  determine  the   inflnence  of  salt  tember — ^that  is,  ninety-three  days,  or  three 

water  upon  the  floating  grains,  I  have  not  months.    At  the  end  of  this  time,  eleven 

thought  it  sufficient  merely  to  steep  them,  kinds  of  seed  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 

as  was  recently  done  in  England,  in  shal-  putrescence.     I    sowed  the   remaining 

low  tubs  filled  with  salt  water.    I  have  twenty-four  sous  hdche:  nine  germinated, 

sought  to  place  them  in  conditions  such  but  from  these  nine  it  was  necessary  to 

as  they  would  be  subject  to  in  floating  subtract  two,  Aearia  jtdibrissin   and 

upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  square  box,  Canna  aiganiea,  which  were  too  heavy  to 

each  side  of  which  was  about  one  foot,  float.    There  remained,  therefore,  seven 

and  whose  depth  was  an  inch  and  a-hal(  species  in  all,  which  would  float  upon  sea 

was  divided  into  one  hundred  compart-  water  three  months  without  losing  their 

ments.  Into  these  were  placed  theninety-  gerroinative  Acuities.    This  is  only  ow* 

eight  species  of  grain.    As  a  rule,  each  fourteenth  of  the  tota,\  number  upon  ffhich 

case  contained  twenty  grains:  but  of  some  I  have  operated.    These  species  are  Cu- 

of  the  larger  ones  only  six,  twelve,  or  curbita  pepo^  Xanthiftm  maerocarpum^ 

eighteen  were  inserted:    while  of   the  Rnmex  aquatieus,  Beta  wilgaris,  Rici- 

smaller,  without  any  attempt  at  counting,  mucommunis^  R,  efrieanus,  and  Ephedra 

a  small  pinch  was  taken.    The  box  hav-  distachya, 

ing  been  filled,  was  covered  and  soldered.  If  we  now  reflect  on  the  prodigious 

The  partitions  were  then  pierced  with  concourse  of  circumstances  which  is  neces- 

small  holes,  by  which  the  water  was  able  sary  in  order  that  a  grain  should  fructify 

to  enter  and  pass  out  freely.  even  when  stranded  on  the  sea- shore,  and 

The  apparatus  was  fixed  to  a  buoy  at  there  become  the  centre  of  a  vegetable 

the  entrance  of  the  port  de  Cette.    The  colony,  one  is  disposed  to  conclude  with 

movement  of  the  waves,  even  when  the  M.  Alphonso  de  Candolle,  that  this  mode 

was  tranquil,  moved  the  buoy,  and  of  transport,  so  often  called  in  to  ncoount 
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for  the  diffbrion  of  vegeUtion,  hat  in  leeds  srs  not  at  «U  fikdy  to  bav* 

reality  a  very  imall  share  in  the  opera-  trant}  sorted  by  means  of  marine  current 

tioti;  and  that  the  number  of  identical  therefore  it  becomes  probable  that  there 

species  beparated  by  vast  oceans,  which  were  several  centres  of  creation.     There 

species  marine  currents  alone  would  be  is  at  least  one  more  means  by  which  ve- 

able  to  trausport  from  one  continent  to  gelation  might  have  bet*n  diffhsedy  more 

the  other,  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  likely  than  marine  currents  themselves — 

idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  centres  of  crea-  namely,  the  former  coM^imi»tjy  of  the  land, 

tion  daily  more  prubable.  which  in  after  ages  was  dctaclied  and 

Sucli  is  M.  Martin*s  account  of  his  broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  vmves 

own  experiments.     Intenrsting  and  in-  into  ishinds  of  greater  or  lesser  exteoU 

stnictive  as  they  are,  we  miut  protest  It  is  highly  prol»ble  that  vegetation  was 

against  his  final  conclnsion.    It  is  too  extensively,  if  not  univenalljv  difiuiad 

great  a  leap,  to  say  that,  because  these  long  before  these  rupturea  took  plaooL 

SILICIUIC. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  re-  earthen  crucible  is  heated  to  redoesa,  and 

searches  of  chemists  into  the  nature  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  fluo-siUoUe 

preparation  of  the  rarer  metals  ami  ma-  of  iiotasb,  with  one  part  of  sodium,  and 

talloids,  has  encouraged  further  efforts  in  one  part  of  granulated  zinc,  is  poured  into 

the  same  direction.    Of  boron,  and  the  it.    A  vi^ry  slight  reaction  acoompanies 

boron  diamond,  we  gave  a  detailed  account  the  reduction  of  the  silicium,  and  would 

in  a  former  paper.    Ex[>eriments  have  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete 

since  been  made  upon  the  metalloid  sUi-  fusiou  of  all  the  materials.    The  crucible 

cium,  the  base  of  iiint,  quartz,  rock-crys-  must  therefore  be  heated  to  redness^  and 

tal,  &&,  by  MM.  Sainte-Claire,  Deville,  kept  at  this  temperature  until  the  sootia 

and  Garon,  which,  although  not  yielding  is  completely  fused.    The  heat  must  not 

results  so  striking  as  those  upon  boron,  be  carried  so  high  as  to  volatilise  the  sioa 

are  sufficiently  instructive  to  claim  a  pass-  It  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly;  and  when 

ing  notice.  the  soIidi6cation  is  complete,  the  crucible 

A  character  common  to  all  the  metals  is  broken.    It  contains  an  ingot  of  xinc 

is  the  property  of  dissolving  in  each  other,  penetrated  throughout,  but  chiefly  in  its 

and  forminff  the  peculiar  combinations  upper  part,  by  long  needles  of  aUidiuk 

known  as  cdlapM,    Alloys  beliave  as  true  They  are  chaplets  of  regular  octahcdra, 

solutions  of  one  metal  in  another,  like  often  wedge-shaped,  inserted  one  into  the 

aqueous  solutions,  from  which,  by  altera-  other,  pandlel  to  the  axis  whidi  unitca 

tion  of  temperature,  or  by  evaporation,  the  summits  of  two  opposite  anglea 

we  mayobtain  either  hydrated  compounds,  Moat  of  these  crystals  only  present  tbe 

or  the  dissolved  matter  in  a  pure  state,  angle  109^  28'.    To  extract  them,  the 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  me-  zinc  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  add,  and 

talloids,  carbon,  boron,  silicium,  which,  in  then  they  are  boiled  in  nitric  acid, 
this  respect,  behave  like  metals;  and  by       In  this  way  very  fine  and  large  crysUda 

this  means  graphite,  boron,  and  silicium  of  silicium  are  obtained  in  lai^r  quaii- 

have  been  prepared,  by  extracting  them  titles  than  by  any  other  method.    It  ap- 

firom  true  alloya.  pears  that  the  zinc  does  not  retain  much 

Silicium  is  c^iable  of  crystallising  in  silicium  at  the  moment  of  its  aulidifica- 

tbe  midst  of  aluminium.  Zinc  is  another  tion;  the  liquids  only  furnished  traces  of 

solvent  of  silicium,  and  from  its  volatility  silica,  and  the  only  portion  of  silidum 

may  be  a  valuable  materiiJ  in  another  that  is  lost  is  that  which  nuiy  be  evolved 

point  of  view.    Simple  bodies  dissolved  in  the  form  of  the  siliciuretted  hydrogm 

m  this  metal  may  be  extracted  therefrom  during  the  sdution  of  the  zina 
by  the  solution  of  the  zinc  in  acids,  when       If  the  zinc  and  silicium  be  heated  to  a 

they  are  unalterable  by  those  agents,  and  temperature  fSsr  higher  than  that  lequized 

by  the  evaporation  of  the  zinc  when  they  for  the  valorisation  of  the  metal,  the  sili* 

are  not  volatile.  dum  remains  as  a  fused  substance  com- 

The  preparation  of  silicium  by  means  pletely  free  from  zina    The  silidum  it- 

of  zinc  is  very  easy,  and  enables  consider-  self  then  fuses  into  a  roaas^  which,  during 

able  quantities  of  silicmm  of  the  finest  its  solidification,  acquirea  all  the  aystaUe- 

form  to  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost    An  graphic  characters^ fused  silictunu  Pan 
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aKdam  mfty  bo  ftned  and  ran  into  kindaof  OMt-ironandBtoolfWhidiArooz* 

monldB.  opedingly  fuiihle,  and  in  which  tho  nli* 

Goinbined  with  iron,  it  prodaces  levenl  cium  Ukes  the  place  of  carbon. 

oif  THi  BirrusioK  or  flxtobiiib. 

The  history  of  medical  science  fur-  draws  the  fluorine  of  which  it  has  need, 

nishes  us  with  many. illustrations  of  the  are: — 

groping  manner  in  which  great  general  (a)  The  potable  waters, 

truths  are  commonly  arrived  ak    Only  a  If  6)  Vegetable  substances. 

hw  years  ago,  the   ordinary  cure   for  Both  of  these  sources  yield  flaorine  m 

bronchoeeU  (goitre,  or  Derbyshire  neck)  proportions  so  small,  that,  in  order  to  ob- 

was  a  preparation  from  tlie  ashes  of  sea-  tain  traces  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  operate 

weed,  or  a  lozenge  of  burned  sponge,  upon  at  least  a  kilogramme  of  ashes  in 

What  there  was  in  sponge  and  sea-weed  the  latter  case;  and  upon  the  residuum  of 

to  make  it  so  efficacious  no  one  kneir;  the  evaporation  of  some  hundreds  of  gal- 

but,  when  from  a  solution  of  their  ashes  Ions,  in  the  former, 

the  curious  substance  called  iodine  was  (e)  Accidentally  also,  the  organism 

discovered,  a  generous  suspidon  fell  on  derives  fluorine  from  several  of  the  mi- 

that  as  the  remedial  agent  to  which  so  neral  waters;  which  contain  fluorides  in 

many  sufierers  had  from  time  immemo-  hu^e  proportions,  if  compared  with  com* 

rial  been  indebted  for  reliet    Experi-  mon  potable  waters.     Tkie  eireumatanee 

ment  immediately  decided  the  qnestion;  eeeme  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  certain 

and  to  this  day  no  remedy  has  been  found  mineral  waters^  which  are  out  feebly 

to  supersede  the  iodine  ointment,  ever  mineralieed:  euch  as  those  of  Plomliereaf 

since  in  universal  use.  du  JforU  Dore,  de  Soulzbaa^  dec. 

An  analogous  discovery  has  been  lately  (d)  The  water  of  the  Seine,  near  Paris^ 

made  in  reference  to  that  subtle  element  and  that  of  the  Rhine  near  Strasbnrg, 

known  under  the  name  of  Fluorine.    We  are  those  which  contain  least  of  Jluorine^ 

recorded,  several  months  ago  (Vol  zziv.,  (e)  One  of  the  river  waters  of  France 

p.  148),  M.  Nicklis*  attempts  to  deter-  most  rich  in  fluorides  is  that  of  the 

mine  to  what  extent  it  existed  in  the  Somme  near  Amiens, 

animal  economy:  it  will  be  remembered  (fj  The  various  mineral  waters  are 

that  he  found  it  in  the  bones,  the  blood,  not  equally  rich  in  fluorides;  the  richest 

the  bile,  in  albumen,  in  gelatine,  in  sa-  of  those  I  have  examined  are,  the  waters 

live,  and  in  the  hair:  the  whole  oigianism,  of  Contrexe  ville,  of  Antogast,  and  of  Ohl^ 

as  he  said,  appeared  to  be  penetrated  by  tenois  (Bas  RhJUi).    A  single  litre  (less 

it,  and  he  promised  to  lay  before  the  than  a  quart)  of  these  waters  is  sufficient 

Academy  the  result  of  his  future  inves-  to  give  unequivocal  marka  of  the  pr^ 

tigations  as  soon  as  he  bad  completed  sence  of  fluorine, 

them.    That  communication  was  made  (ff)  On  the  contrary,  sea- water  taken 

to  the  Academy  a  few  weeks  since,  and  from  the  Atlantk;  yielded  no  sensible 

was  inserted  in  a  late  number  of  the  proportion,  when  300  litres  (about  70 

*OomptesRendus,'  from  which  we  make  gallons)  were  operated  upojL    ThisiiMst 

the  following  summary:-*  establishes  a  very  striking  difierence  be- 

From  the  entenMe  of  my  researehes  tween  sea  water  and  mineral   waters, 

the  folk>wing  conclusions  may  bedrawn:-—  which  in  some  rejects  greatly  resemble 

1.  There  is  fluorine  in  the  blood  in  each  other, 
small  quantities.  2.  JlyethadaneVurine,  (h)  As  to  the  difference  of  fluorine  in 
3.  It  is  found  in  the  bones^  but  in  much  the  earth's  crust,  it  may  be  said  generally 
smaller  qnan titles  than  was  formerly  that  the  fluoride  of  calcium  may  be 
supposed:  according  to  Beraelius,  100  found  in  those  waters  which  contain 
grammes  of  calcareous  matter  from  the  bicarbonate  of  lime;  and  it  would  pro- 
bMies,  contained  3  grammes  of  the  fluo-  bably  be  found  also  in  most  sedimentary 
ride  oif  caldum:  but,  with  our  new  means  rocks  and  alluvial  soiU 
of  investigation  which  I  have  laid  before  From  this  reaumi  of  M.  Nickl6^  ex- 
yon,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  scarcely  periments,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  made 
t  centigrammes  of  the  flooride  in  a  kilo-  a  disooveiy  which  at  no  distant  period 
gramme  of  the  bony  substance.  4  The  may  enable  chemists  to  place  all  the 
soQioes  whence  the  aninal  orgviism  essential  benefits  of  mineral  and  medi* 
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cinal  wBtere  within  tbe  raieh  of  the  for  it;  just  as  oibonate  of  iron  is  mt  the 

poorest  classes  of  society.    If  flaorioe  be  present  time  administered  to  those  w^jo 

the  principal  caratiTe  agent  they  contain,  are  onaUe  to  visit  Tnnbridge   Wells  or 

it  certainly  can  be  supplied  in  any  qnan-  Cheltenham,  to  partake  of  it  from  the 

tity,  without  going  to  a  watering-place  springs  in  those  localities^ 

TAXIORUX. 

The  doty — certainly  not  a  disagreeable        The  expedition  under  the  eommaiid  of 

one— of  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  Chinese  and 

Dr  Yogel  once  more,  deToWes  npon  ns  in  Japanese  seas,  has   resulted  in  thruw. 

consequence  of  a  communication  having  ing  much  additional  light  on  the  resoaroes 

been  made  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  and    capabilities   of  the    kingdom    of 

renders  it   very  doubtful  whether  the  Japan.    Its  mineral  riches  are  inimeiiscL 

doctor  is  dead,  after  alL    The  oommuni-  The  abundance  of  its  gold  has  been  known 

cation  to  which  we  refer  is  in  the  form  for  many  years^    Holland  alone  obtained 

of  an  official  despatch  from  H.M.  Consul  from  thence,  in  the  course  of  little  mon 

at  Tripoli,  who  states,  that  a  courier  than  half-a-centuiy,  gold  to  the  amount  of 

having  been  sent  to  inquire  about  the  a  thousand  millions  (?).   Silver  is  eqiuJIy 

doctors  fate,  brought  back  a  letter  from  abundant,  and  formed  one  of  tbe  cbidT 

the  Sheikh  of  Borgou.    In  this  letter  it  artides  of  export  brought  away  by  tbe 

was  asserted  that  Dr  Yogel  had  been  in-  Portuguese   during  their   monopoly   of 

vited  to  visit  the  Sultan  of  Wadai,  at  his  the  Japanese  trade.      Copper  abounds^ 

capital,  Wara  and  his  continued  absence  but  these  mines  have  always  been  very 

was  accounted  for,  on  tbe  supposition  that  imperfectly  worked,  and  the  metal  itself 

he  was  detained  there  for  a  time,  and  on  but  indifferently  purified.     This  metal 

his  having  stated  bis  intention  of  pro-  and  tin,  so  extensively  employed  by  os  in 

ceeding  thence  towards  Barfur.    Addi-  the  construction  of  culinary  utensil^  are 

tional  couriers    had  therefore  been  de-  but  little  prized  by  the  Japanese,  and 

Bpatched  to  Wadai,  to  ascertain  the  truth  hence  the  abundance  in  which  they  exist 

of  this  statement    Tbe  accuracy  of  tbe  is  very  inadequately  known.    The  arrival 

report  of  poor  Corporal  Maguire's  murder  ci  a  Butch  mining  engineer  in  the  ooan> 

is  unhappily  placed  beyond  doubt  try  will  effect  a  great  change  in  this  re- 

Despite  these  discouraging  facts,  an-  spect  Mercury  has  not  hitherto  been 
other  traveller  has  just  set  out  from  exported  from  Japan,  but  is  said  to  exist 
France,  quite  unaccompanied,  to  visit  in  tolerable  quantity.  Iron  and  coal  are 
Central  Africa.  He  proposes  Timbuo-  found  widely  diffused.  The  latter  will 
too  as  his  destination,  and  intends  to  eventually  prove  a  valuable  article  of  ex- 
make  his  way  thither  by  a  totally  new  port,  since  the  want  of  it  has  been  one  of 
route.  the  chief  obstacles  to  steam  navigation  in 

A  treaty  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  adjacent  seas.    The  beds  of  native 

literary  copyrights  and  artistic  property,  sulphur  are  so  rich,  that  it  may  be  dog 

has  been  concluded  between  England  and  from  them  with  a  spade;  it  has  for  many 

Spain.    It  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  years  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  tbe 

those  signed  between  England,  France,  government    Large  and  costly  pearls  are 

Belgium,  and  other  countries.  found  on  nearly  all  the  coasts;  and  through 

Four  more  planets  have  been  disco-  the  Chinese,  who  offer  high  prices  for 

vered   since  we  last  reported  progress,  them,  the  Japanese  have  learned  to  esti- 

Three  out  of  the  four  are  ascribed  to  M.  mate  their  value. 
Ooldschmidt  of  Paris,  and  one  to  M.  Lu-        From  an  official  report  by  the  Oriental 

ther  of  Bilk.    The  two  l&^t  planets  hav-  Gas  Company's  agent,  we  learn  that  Cal- 

ing  been  discovered  within  a  very  short  cutta  was  partially  lit  op  with  gas  for  tlie 

period  of  each  other,  it  has  been  sug-  first  time  on  the  6th  of  July  last    The 

gested  that  they  should  be  called  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  said  in 

Twins,  and  distinguished  as  No.  1  and  No.  the  report,  was  complete;  not  a  eontre- 

%  There  are  no w/orf^-ntfi«  planets  in  the  Umptt  of  any  kind  occurring.    The  lamps 

solar  system,  the  last  having  been  disco-  have  all  been  lighted,  and  have  burned 

vered  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Sep-  steadily    every    night    since;    all    pro- 

tember.    It  is  ^t ween  the  10th  and  1 1th  ceeding    as   regularly  as   though  Csl- 

magnitude.  cutta  had  been  lit  with  gas  these  twenty 
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years.    The  wonderment  and  excitement  qaainted  with  the  discovery,  bought  up 

of  the  natives,  however,  do  not  seem  to  the  entire  lot. 

have  abated,  at  least  when  the  despatch  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
was  sent  off.  During  the  first  week  the  done  to  diminish  the  deletcriousness  of 
crowds  who  paraded  the  streets  were  im-  the  materials  employed  in  the  lacifer- 
mense;  and  their  conjectures  as  to  the  match  manufacture,  it  was  found  impos- 
cause  of  the  light  amusing.  Even  now,  sible  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  phospho- 
says  the  report,  crowds  assemble  at  each  rus,  whether  amorphous  or  common,  to 
end,  and  run  along  the  line  of  lamps  with  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agency, 
the  lamplighter,  setting  up  a  shout  of  Phosphorous  acid  was  thus  generated, 
astonishment  as  he  applies  his  lantern  to  and  the  air  impregnated  —  as  people 
the  burner.  Mains  are  being  laid,  lamp-  thought — with  a  virulent  poison.  Two 
posts  and  brackets  arc  being  fixed,  and  or  three  eminent  chemists,  however, 
additionalstreets  are  being  furnished  with  doubted  whether  phosphorus,  or  even 
the  luxury  of  gas-light;  and  it  is  hoped  phosphoric  acid,  was  so  injurious  as  com- 
that  before  many  months  have  elapsed,  monly  represented;  and  one  of  them, 
the  illumination  of  the  town  will  have  be-  M.  J.  Personne,  has  put  it  to  a  search- 
come  general.  ing  test.    To  determine  whether  it  was 

Professor  Morse  of  America,  who  was  poisonous  or  harmless,  he  administered  it 

on  board  the  Niagara  at  the  time  when  to  six  dogs,  in  quantities  varying  from  6 

the  accident  occurred  to  the  Atlantic  tele-  grammes  to  1.45  grammes  of  anhydrous 

graph  cable,  makes  the  following  import-  acid.   After  the  injection  of  the  acid  into 

ant  statement: — We  got  an  electric  cur-  the  stomach,  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  and 

rent  through  till  the  moment  of  parting,  to  the  experimenter's  astonishment,  the 

80  that  the  electric  connection  was  per-  animals  lived  for  six,  eight,  and  even 

feet;  and  yet  the  farther  we  paid  out,  the  nine  days,  after  the  injection  of  the  pre- 

feeUer  were  the  eurrenU;  indicating  a  tended  poison.    From  these  fiscts,  it  is 

difficulty,  which,  however,  I  do  not  con-  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  at- 

sider  serious,  while  it  is  of  a  nature  to  tribute  a  poisonous  action  to  phosphorous 

require  investigation.  add.    The  death  of  the  animals  after  so 

In  connection  with  the  Atlantic  failure,  long  a  time  is  sufficiently  explained  by 

it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  first  starvation,  and  the  consequences  of  the 

attempt  to  lay  down  the  Mediterranean  operation  necessary  for  the  ligature  of 

cable  also  failed,  now  that  we  also  learn  the  oesophagus.     M.  Personne  has  also 

the  success  of  a  second  attempt.    The  ascertained  the   harmlessness  of  phos- 

Messrs  Newall  have  published  the  fol-  phatic  acid,  or  the  mixture  of  phospho- 

lowing  note: — We  have  the  pleasure  to  rous  and  phosphoric  acids,  produced  by 

inform  you  that  a  telegraphic  despatch  the  slow  combustion  of  oi;^inary  phos- 

from  Cagliari,  dated  September  9,  an-  phorus  in  moist  air. 
nounoes  to  us  that  the  submarine  cable        One  day  in  the  course  of  May  last,  it 

connecting  Europe  and  Africa  has  been  was  observed  by  two  bee-keepers  in  the 

successfully  laid   between  Europe   and  south  of  France,  that  their  bees  showed 

Africa.      The   communication    between  an  unusual  amount  of  activity,  and  that 

Teulada  and  Spartivento,  a  distance  of  they  returned  to  their  hives  with  far 

17  miles,  has  to  be  made  before  a  regular  heavier  loads  than  was  common.    Their 

telegraphic  communication  can  be  opened  movements  were  watched,  and  their  di- 

with  Algeria.    The  cable  is  a  heavy  one,  rcctions  tracked  the  next  day;  when  it 

with  four  conducting  wires,  and  has  been  was  discovered  that  the  cause  of  all  this 

laidsuccessfuUyinabovelOOnautsof  1600  commotion  was  a  heap  of  tilseed  which 

to  1700  fathoms  water.  The  total  distance  had  been  subjected  to  the  oil-press,  and 

covered  is  124  nauts,  or  145  miles.  afterwards  mixed  with  water,  to  be  used 

A  valuable  addition  has  latdy  been  as  a  manure  for  potatoes.  The  avidity 
made  to  the  antiquarian  treasures  of  the  with  which  the  bees  devoured  this  sub- 
British  Museum,  in  the  shape  of  a  com-  stance,  induced  the  agriculturists  to  pro- 
plete  library  of  hieroglyph ical  papyris.  cure  for  them  an  abundance  of  it;  and 
They  were  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  the  result  has  been  a  tenfold  produce, 
of  Memphis;  and  an  Arab,  in  the  pay  of  and  a  large  increase  in  the  reproduction 
the  museum  authorities,  beiug  made  ac-  of  the  insect. 
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FBOK  THE  FRENCH  OV  TOUSSENEL^  BT  E.  SKBASTIAK  DELAMER. 

The  fox  is  an  object  of  hatred  and  stroked  a  vast  number  of  them;  and 

panait  to  every  dog,  even  to  the  most  in  a  forthcoming  roluroe  I  vill  gire 

degenerate;  and  any  mui  whose  sense  the  method  of  exterminating  mvaj 

of  smell  is  tolerably  well  exercised  can  indiyidnal  fox  in  less  than  two  or 

easily  follow  thecreatare's  track.  Fox-  three  yean*  tima   I  even  oonfeaa  tiiat 

hunting  can  be  described  in  two  or  after  I  am  dead,  I  shall  be  deli$^ted 

three  bnea    The  dogs  start  the  fox  to  live  in  tiie  memonr  of  men  as 

at  si^t,  and  rush  fml  ciy  alter  him.  'Tonasenel,  the  Pox-kiiler.'    When  I 

The  fox  either  makes  a  decided  move,  was  government  in  Africa,  and  caught 

or  earths  himself  in  his  nearest  hole,  any  of  my  subjects  in  the  fact  of  sell- 

If  the  weather  is  warm,  or  if  the  first  in^  adnlterated  liquors,  or  the  flesh  of 

run  has  lasted  more  than  a  quarter-of-  ammals  that  had  died  of  themselves, 

an-hour,  he  does  not  stop  long  in  his  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  abut  op 

subterranean  retreat;  he  is  obliged  to  the  guilty  P^^J  in  a  peaceful  retreat, 

come  out  for  the  sake  of  air.     He  where  it  was  mipossible  for  a  ^eam 

darts  off  in  the  midst  of  the  huntsmen  of  sunshine  to  enter:  and  then  i  had 

and  the  docs,  and  there  is  another  run  his  shop  shut  up,  ana  wrote  with  my 

till  he  reaches  his  second  earth.    Post  own  hand  upon  the  shutters, '  Closed 

yonnelf  dose  by  one  of  these  refuges,  for  Thieving.* 

which  are  known  to  everybody,  place  It  is  well  known  tiiat  the  fox  forms 

yourself  under  the  wind,  and  the  orute  one  of  theprindpal  groups  of  the  great 

will  come  running  to  your  very  feet,  family  of  kuntert-'tk  romist  and  Intel- 

Sthe  densest  thickets  of  the  wood  ligent  race,  gifted  with  joints  of  steel, 
e  fox,  who  is  so  cunninff  when  he  exauisite  fineness  of  scent,  piercing 
makes  the  attack,  loses  all  nis  clever-  signt,  unwearied  patience,  and  the 
ness  when  he  has  to  defend  himself  talent  for  association.  But  superiority 
against  the  huntsman  and  his  pack,  of  instinct,  strength  of  jaw,  and  a 
St  Ambrose  has  particularly  noticed  genius  for  military  combination,  have 
this  fact  Moreover,  the  extermina-  more  particularly  devolved  to  the  w<^ 
tion  of  the  race  is  allowable  by  all  and  the  dog— the  wolf,  the  emblem  of 
possible  means;  for  the  fox  is  a  re-  the  bandit  and  the  freebooter;  tiie 
doubtable  destroyer  of  hares,  par-  dog,  the  embl^n  of  the  gendarme  and 
tridges,  pheasants,  fawns,  and  poultry,  the  policeman :  the  former  acting  sob- 
and  is  good  for  nothing  till  after  he  versively,  the  latter  according  to  bar- 
is  dead,  when  his  skin  makes  capital  monious  i>rinoiples.  The  fox,  por- 
hearth-TUgs  and  hunting-coats.  The  tioned  off  in  the  minor  mode  (/ami' 
far  of  the  blue-and-white  foxes  of  the  litmj,  is  the  pariah  of  the  genus;  the 
North  is  of  considerable  value.  wou  and  the  dog^,  endowed  in  the 
But,  if  the  mode  in  which  fox-hunt-  mifjor  mode  (ambition  and  fnendshipX 
ing  i«  performed  affords  but  trifling  belong  to  the  cast  of  nobles,  whose 
amusement  to  real  amateurs,  the  way  destiny  is  war  and  government 
in  which  the  fox  himself  hunts  is,  on  The  fox  gets  married.  If  learned 
the  contrary,  a  curious  subject  for  men  could  read  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
study,  as  well  as  his  habits,  which  are  what  an  instructive  lesson  would  they 
an  exact  picture  of  those  of  a  mnlti-  read  in  the  fact  of  the  fox*6  marrying 
tude  of  civilises  of  the  lower  class —  which,  hitherto,  I  am  quite  sure,  has 
of  the  pickpocket,  the  thief,  and  the  appeared  to  them  a  matter  of  not  Qie 
dishonest  retail  dealer.  If  animals  slightest  oonsequenca  Why  doca  the 
ever  open  shop^  I  will  bet  any  sum  fox  many,  whilst  the  dog,  who  is  a 
yon  like  to  mention,  that  the  first  member  of  the  same  family,  passes 
shopkeeper  will  be  a  fox.  I  have  his  life  in  celibacy  t  The  fox  mairies, 
never  dissembled  my  oonteinpt  and  and  the  dog  does  not^  because  some 
hatred  for  the  whole  race  (M.  Tous-  men  are  bom  for  marriage,  and  oth^a 
send  is  speaking  of  foxes);  I  have  de-  for  a  single  Hfe.    The  dog  does  not 
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marry^  becatue  he  is  endowed  with  selveB  much  talked  about  The  ar" 
ambition  and  friendBhip  excluBivel;^ —  rival  of  the  family  luxuriantly  de- 
that  is  to  say,  because  he  has  a  destiny  velope  in  the  father  and  the  mother  the 
of  devotion  and  sociaJ  union  to  fulfil,  plundering  and  thievish  instincts  with 
and  because  it  does  not  accord  with  which  Heaven  has  gifted  them.  It  is 
the  interests  of  the  human  race,  which  just  the  same  amongst  civilites:  we 
18  sovereign  over  the  globe,  that  the  often  see  young  merchants' clerks  verjr 
dog  should  be  distracted  from  his  scrupulous  at  play  before  their  mam- 
more  important  occui>ation8,  by  hav-  age,  but  who  benn  tocheat  at  dominoes 
hig  the  cares  of  a  family  to  attend  to.  the  very  day  after  it  Itisalaoa  venr 
The  dog  must  be  prepai«d  to  follow  common  thmg  for  the  wives  of  «m/i0«« 
man,  at  a  moment  s  warning,  to  any  to  cheat  at  carda  I  am  acquainted 
8pot,  and  to  shed  his  blood  for  him  with  a  rich  Pbris  merchant,  formerly  a 
to  the  very  last  droi>.  Now^  a  family  democrat,  who  one  day  lamented  to  me 
establishment,  especially  a  divided  one  that  he  had  gained  so  mudi  money  by 
of  independent  members^  like  the  fox's  the  labour  of  poor  weavers.  That  was 
(every  one  his  hole  to  himsdf ),  is  the  as  good  as  Nero's  despair  at  being  able 
comer-stone  of  selfishness,  and  the  to  write,  when  a  death-warrant  was 
grave  of  devotion.  Great  geniuses  do  presented  him  to  sign.  The  same  mer- 
not  take  a  wife,  because,  in  limbic  chant  relentlessly  pursued  one  of  his 
societies,  a  fomUy  is  a  re«ltraint^  and  friends  for  a  miserable  debt  When 
because  great  discoverers,  whose  mis-  r^roached  with  this  proceeding,  so 
aion  it  is  to  enlighten  the  worid,  and  ooious  in  a  republican, '  What  would 
to  perish  in  the  task,  ought  to  begin  you  have  me  do?'  he  replied.  'I have  s 
by  getting  rid  of  eveiy  tnirden  and  wife  to  maintain,  besides  a  couple  oi 
impediment  which  is  likely  to  hinder  children,  and  a  pair  of  hones.'  A 
their  onward  march.  It  is  aclmow-  man  and  his  wife  who  are  on  the  look- 
kdged,  even  in  civilised  society,  that  out  for  a  porter's  lodge^  never  fail  to 
married  military  men  make  bad  sol-  increase  their  chance  or  emplosrment^ 
diera  8uch  was  the  opinion  of  the  by  declaring  that  they  are*  without  en- 
Emperor  Napoleon  I,  who  consumed  cumbrance. 

a  considerable  quantity  of  that  article,  In  the  month  of  May^  then,  when 
and  who  ought  tnerefore  to  know  some-  the  '  earth'  has  five  addition^  mouths 
thin^  about  it  The  Roman  Catholic  to  feed,  the  most  terrible  onslaughts 
religion,  which  professes  to  be  a  reli-  are  made  by  these  long-tailed  maraud- 
gion  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  has  era  on  the  ponltry^ara,  the  par^  and 
acted  consistently  with  its  principles,  the  warren.  To  the  lot  of  tne  father 
in  condemning  its  ministers  to  celi«  falls  bv  right  the  office  of  director  of 
baey.  It  is  possible  to  wish  that  there  diurnal  and  nocturnal  expeditions;  to 
were  no  Roman  Catholic  religion;  but  the  mother,  the  task  of  dividing  the 
to  re<{uiie  a  Roman  Catholic  reUsion  booty  amount  her  ofiispring.  At  this 
in  which  the  priests  are  not  compelled  period,  if  a  fox  once  sets  into  a  fowl- 
to  lead  a  single  life,  is  to  require  an  house,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  strang- 
impossibility,  or,  what  is  worse,  an  ling  a  single  chicken,  and  straightway 
absurditr.  carrying  it  off  with  him;  he  makes  a 
The  fox  gets  married:  but  he  is  general  massacre  of  the  entire  stud 
not  monogamous  and  faithful  for  li^  (for.  in  fowl-stealing,  one  may  as  well 
He  inhabits  the  same  earth  with  his  be  nung  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb); 
wife  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  and  then  he  lays  out  his  victims  in 
the  proper  education  of  his  family,  order,  as  a  sportsman  sorts  his  game. 
Their  union,  which  begins  towards  the  and  cooUy  proceeds  to  the  methodical 
close  of  winter,  lasts  till  the  month  of  packing  and  transport  of  his  goods. 
August  following.  The  bitch-fox  goes  If  the  lady  is  ther&  she  gives  her  as- 
with  young  two  months,  like  the  she-  sietanoe.  All  which  cannot  be  eaten 
wolf  and  the  bitch;  she  brings  forth  the  same  day  is  carefuUy  buried  in  the 
in  April,  and  the  usual  numbm*  of  the  earth,  at  spots  which  they  mark, 
litter  is  five.  It  is  remarkable  that  Every  individual  of  the  grand  canine 
foxes,  both  males  and  females,  keep  family,  who  are  all  liable  to  die  of 
veiy  quiet  in  the  early  days  of  their  starvation,  or  to  be  reduced  to  eat 
married  life,  and  do  not  nuake  them-  field-mice  and  roots^  whenever  the 
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chase  happens  to  be   unproductive,  dealer— but  I  am  tired  of  ocNnparisoiis; 

have  instinctively  the   foresight   to  the  reader  must  make  them  for  Idm- 

bury  all  their  superfluities.    £>me  of  self.    She  takes  upon  her  own  head 

them  even  take  the  extreme  precau-  all  the  responsibility  of  danger,  when 

tion  of  hiding  under-ground  what  they  the  voice  of  dogs  makes  itself  heaixL 

have  already  eaten  once.    My  late  dog  She  offers  herself  to  their  puiiBiiit  aa 

Castagno  laboured  under  the  insane  a  devoted  victim.    The  young  family 

Propensity  of  burying  stones  and  whip-  do  not  always  repay  with  penect  gra- 
andles.    I  always  respected  this  de-  titude   their   mother^s  vigilant   and 
lusion^  and  am  not  anxious  to  find  out  tender  love.     Famished   fox-whelps 
the  cause  of  it.    I  have  had  many  a  have  been  known  to  plunge  a  madi- 
shot  at  a  fox  by  takinj;  my  place  in  cidal  tooth  into  their  mother's  body, 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint  of  leveret  and  devour  her  to  the  hemes,  in  *  eartfaik 
or  a  wing  of  chicken,  which  had  been  of  which  men  had  closed  the  outlet 
buried  by  one  of  these  AnimsLla,  and       I  have  brought  up  in  my  time  a  good 
turned  up  by  theplougL  In  these  cases,  many  foxes,  which  I  had  kidnapped 
the  proprietor  of  the  stolen  property  from  their  parents'  embraces  at  the 
is  not  always  the  one  who  is  killed.    1  earliest  age.    I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
once  shot  a  fox,  in  broad  daylight,  be-  never  had  any  amusement  with  than 
hind  the  wall  of  a  farmhouse,  as  he  in  the  course  of  their  education;  only 
was  amusing  himself  with  counting  I   am   compelled    to   confess    that, 
half-a-dozen  capons  that  he  had  just  with  these  animals,  relations  of  iiiend- 
bagged,  and  who  was  so  completely  ship  always   end  badly.     The   fox- 
absorbed  in  his  calculations,  tnat  he  whelp  wants  for  neither  ability  nor 
allowed  me  to  approach  within  fifteen  mischievousnees;  on  the  contraiyy  un- 
paces'  distance.  It  was  noon-time,  the  happily,  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  con- 
hour  when  the  labourers  leave  the  fidence  in  his  word,  or  trust  to  his  pie- 
fields,  and  every  one  is  taking  his  vious  good  behaviour.    The  most  care- 
after-dinner  nap  within-door&     The  ful  education  is  powerless  to  restrain 
fox  is  a  profound  observer  of  all  ex-  the  incessant  siu^gestions  of  a  nato- 
temal  circumstances;  he  thoroughly  rally  perfidious  cusposition,  and  of  an 
knows,  by  careful  study,  the  habits  of  invincible  propensity  to  poultry-steal- 
the  men  and  animab  of  his  parish;  ing.    Dissimulation  is  the  vice  which 
he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  fa-  tarnishes  every  other  quality  of  the 
culty  of  remembering  particular  hours  fox.    Otherwise,  his  physio^omy  can 
of  the  day,  without  however,  being  deceive  nobody;  and  perfidy  is  written 
equal  to  the  dog,  who  perfectly  distin-  in  large  and  legible  characters  in  his 
guishes  the  days  of  the  week,  and  who  downcast   look,  and  in  his  aerpen- 
knows  that  in  the  country  butchers  tin&  oblique,  and  almost  halting  gait 
generally  kill  on  Saturdays.    It  is  a  VutpeSj  as  it  were  volvipea,  one  who 
sign  that  a  litter  of  fox-whelps  are  walks  with  a  tortuous  carria^    Mis- 
growing  up  in   the   neighbourhood^  trust  those  narrow  and  squintmg  looks, 
when  the  crossways  of  the  forest,  which  bum  with  a  sombre  fire,  like 
where  the  young  family  come  to  take  the  glance  of  the  viper,  the  emblem  of 
their  pastime,  are  strewn  with  femurs  calumny.    The  Creator  is  a  potent 
of  geese,  and  tibias  of  leverets.    The  physiognomist;  and  he  has  decreed  ^at 
foimngs  aro  specially  fond  of  those  tit-  large  eyes  should  be  the  mirror  of  a 
bits,  and  paternal  affection  takes  good  candid  and  innocent  souL    Hie  sheep, 
care  that  these  fascinating  little  whims  the  ox,  the  gazelle,  the  stag,  and  the 
should  be  complied  with.    Wolf-cubs,  hare  have  au  larse  eyes.    You  can 
whose  jaws  are  stronger,  prefer  to  play  read  devotion  and  loyalty  in  ^e  intel- 
with  a  leg  of  mutton.  ligent  looks  of  the  do^    The  noblest 
The  bitch-fox  is  tenderly  and  anxi-  and  the    most    admirable   creature 
ously  watchful  over  her  little  one&  which  has  issued  from  the  hands  of 
During  their  earliest    infancy,    she  the  Creator,  woman — ^woman  raises 
leaves  the  *  earth*  only  for  a  short  while  her  lovelv  eyes  to  heaven,  whose  asure 
at  a  time.  She  leads  them  to  theiid^tU  vault  reflects  the  candour  of  her  soul 
in  the  career  of  theft    She  has  a  plea-  Hie  fox,  then,  is  the  type  of  the  dose 
sure  in  teaching  them  the  tricks  of  and  hypocritical  setter  of  snares.  The 
the   trade.     And   so   the  rapacious  civilised  world  is  full  of  individuals  of 
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this  type;  and  many  of  them  are  even  who,  after  bitterly  reproaching  his 
highly  flattered,  if  ^ou  pay  them  the  hunting  companion  with  having  failed 
compliment  of  caJbng  them  cunning  to  catch  the  hare,  practised  before 
foxes.  him  the  leap  he  ought  to  have  made. 
The  fox  makes  war  upon  all  ani-  and  could  not  conceive  how  he  could 
mals  that  are  weaker  man  himself,  be  so  stupid  as  to  miss  it 
He  is  the  scoiurge  of  the  poultry-yard  I  remember  a  trait  of  the  fox's  cun- 
and  the  warren;  he  levies  a  fearful  ning  as  well  as  of  his  effrontery.  One 
tribute  on  the  nation  of  hares;  he  at-  evening,  in  snowy  weather,  when  we 
tacks  with  success  the  fawns  of  the  were  returning  from  a  wild-boar  chase, 
roe-deer  and  the  doe.  In  bad  times,  a  hare  started  before  us  in  the  open 
he  descends  to  field-mice  and  roots,  plain,  and  made  off  directly  for  the 
He  is  not  so  fond  of  grapes  as  he  is  wood.  A  few  of  our  d^  observed 
reported  to  be,  but  everything  which  her,  and  followed  her.  But  she  had 
he  can  manage  to  steal  from  man  has  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  thicket,  be- 
for  him  a  savoury  charm.  The  fox  fore  we  heard  her  utter  a  cry  of  dis- 
does  not  enter  into  a  partnership  of  tress.  I  imamned  that  one  of  our 
theft  with  other  thieves  of  his  own  dogs  had  caught  her,  or  else  that  she 
species;  he  prefers  to  labour  on  his  was  taken  in  a  trap;  I  ran  off  as  fast 
own  account,  and  to  keep  his  lucky  as  my  legs  could  carry  me.  in  order 
chances  to  himself,  wheneverthe  aid  of  to  take  possession  of  her  before  the 
an  accomplice  is  not  indispensable.  It  dogs  arrived  and  ate  her  up.  But  it 
is  only  when  he  has  to  hunt  down  his  was  quite  a  different  joke  to  that: 
game— hares  particularly — ^that  he  has  pussey  still  continued  to  scream,  and 
recourse  to  the  method  of  association,  her  voice  sounded  more  distant  as  I 
As  long  as  surprise  is  preferable  to  approached  the  spot  Curious  to  find 
hunting,  he  sticks  to  the  plan  of  out  the  enigma,  Iredoubled  my  efforts 
catching  by  surprise.  Iliis  is  the  mode  to  ^[ain  a  young  wood,  close  at  hand, 
which  he  most  frequently  practises  in  which  the  animal  must  passed  have 
respect  to  the  rabbit— an  animal  very  the  mystery  explained.  What  do  I 
easy  to  pounce  upon  as  it  comes  out  behold?  A  fox,  who  has  broken  cover 
of  its  burrow— by  hiding  behind  the  twenty  paces  away  from  me,  dragging 
trunk  of  a  tree,  a  stunt^  bush,  or  a  and  towmg  the  unhappy  hare  over  the 
tuft  of  rushes.  I^  summen  when  the  snow,  and,  as  may  be  easily  supposed, 
wheat  is  tfdl,  he  does  not  fear  to  risk  not  a  little  encumbered  with  so  heavy 
himself  in  open  day  in  the  country,  a  burden.  Such  impudence  merited 
when  he  deals  sudden  death  to  leverets  chastisement;  the  culprit  was  not  al- 
in  their  fomL  and  to  partridges  and  lowed  a  moment's  respita  The  shame- 
quaik  upon  tneir  nest  It  is  not  un-  less  wretch  had  had  the  audacity,  on 
common  for  a  fox,  who  is  come  to  hearing  the  dogs,  to  go  and  meet  the 
wait  for  a  hare  at  its  starting  or  re-  hare,  and  snatch  it  away  from  them 
turning,  to  find  the  place  occupied  by  under  their  very  noses,  not  three  hun- 
a  poacher,  and  vice  versd.  The  poacher,  dred  yards  from  the  starting-point ! 
wno  is  naturally  a  bit  of  a  wag,  never  I  have  before  said,  the  fox,  who  is 
fails  to  say  in  such  a  case,  *  I  met  with  so  cunning  when  he  hunts  on  his  own 
a  great  misfortune  this  morning,  or  account,  Snows  no  more  how  to  de- 
tmis  evening;  two  of  us  were  after  the  fend  himself  before  a  pack  of  hounds, 
same  hare,  and  I  shot  my  comrade.'  than  a  fraudulent  baker  before  a  ma- 
in his  hare-hunting,  the  fox  pursues  dstrate.  In  battues,  the  fox  is  the 
the  same  plan  as  the  dog  and  tne  wolf  first  to  expose  himself  to  your  fire, 
when  they  are  after  larger  game;  but  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  voice  of  the 
foxes  seldom  attack  fulf  grown  hares,  beaters.  He  does  not  double,  like  the 
except  in  default  of  leverets.  The  wild-boar,  the  wolf,  and  the  roe-deer, 
sharp  yelpings  which  are  heard  at  He  is  easily  caught  in  all  sorts  of 
night  in  every  direction,  in  countries  snares,  nooses,  and  traps.  He  may  be 
imested  by  foxes,  and  which  bear  poisoned  with  ^o6e«-;-namely,  lumps 
some  resemblance  to  the  barking  of  of  meat,  seasoned  with  ntix  vomica. 
cur-dogs,  announce  that  the  foxes  are  I  advise,  for  this  purpose,  the  employ- 
on  the  hunt  I  have  often  heard  tell  ment  of  a  mole,  saturated  with  stiyck- 
of  the  history  or  the  fable  of  the  fox,  nine.  The  fox  being  the  only  animal 
Vot.  XX?.  2t 
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who  will  eat  dead  moles,  there  is  no  dable  weapon  into  his  flank  I    Wor- 

risk,  as  with  other  g<jbeB,  of  poisoning  derM  to  relate,  Reynard,  pierced  to 

dogs  instead  of  foxes.    It  sometimes  the  quick,  instantly  awoke  from  his 

happens  that  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap  feigned  lethargy,  and  scoured  off  be- 

will  courageously  amputate  his  im-  fore  the   spectators*    eyes,    dnigfi:in^ 

prisoned  paw,  and  make  his  escape  on  away  with  nim  the  sabre  whickbaJ 

the  remaining  three.    The  book  called  wounded    him.      The    public    func- 

the  '  Maison  Rustique*  advises  that,  tionary  was  a  standing  witness  of  the 

to  aToid  so  unpleasant  a  circumstance,  fact 

a  stone  be  fastened  to  the  trap,  so  that  The  fox  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is 
the  fox  may  be  able  to  drag  it  after  distinguished  by  three  principal  qua- 
him  for  a  certain  distance,  because,  lities;  which  are,  insatiable  yoracity, 
according  to  the  simple  writer,  the  eunnmg,  and  cruelty.  On  that  ac- 
operation  amtues  him,  and  drives  all  coimt,  St  Luke  the  Evangelist  re- 
ideas  of  suicide  out  of  his  head.  This  presents  fierod,  the  Tetrarch  of  Judea, 
innocent  touch  reminds  one  of  the  under  the  emblem  of  a  fox.  Esekiel 
celebrated  precept  of  the  '  Cuisinier  compares  the  Mse  prophets  to  foxeff. 
Francais:*  'the  trout  likes  to  be  eaten  Origen  and  the  Fathers  go  even  fur- 
a/«tvy  the  pike  j9r^<?r«  to  wait  a  little  ther:  they  positively  assert  that 
whila'  Satan's  doak.  when  he  appears  on 

One  ofmyfriend&  in  the  Department  earth,  is  maae  of  fox-fur,  and   the 

de  TAisne,  a  great  aestroyer  of  vermin,  tradition  was  still  current  in  the  mid- 

wrote  me  in  1851: — *  You,  as  well  as  die  ages.    It  was  reproduced  in  the 

St  Ambrose,  correctly  state  that  the  demoniac  legends  of  our  forefathers, 

fox  is  an  animal  with  but  few  re-  and  is  incrusted  in  living  myths  apon 

sources  for  self-defence.    I  took  one  the  walls  of  our  cathe£al&.     In  the 

this  morning,  whose  stupiditv  vexed  stalls  of  the   choir  in  the    curious 

me.    Fancy  that  the  imbecile  had  am-  church  of  Cuiseaux  ^Sa5ne-et-Loirel 

putated  his  own  paw  on  the  other  side  Satan  mav  be  seen  in  tne  form  of  a  fox 

of  the  place  where  it  was  caught  in  extinguishing  with  his  impure  breath 

the  trap,  so  that  the  painfiil  sacrifice  the  fiame  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  of  no  use  in  ameliorating  his  po-       JSlian  relates,  that   in    his   time 

sition.    You  will  agree  with  me  that  foxes  were  so  common  in  the  conn 

such  a  piece  of  heedlessness  is  very  tries  that  b(»:dered  upon  the  Oaapiac 

little  removed  from  foU^.    I  do  not  Sea,  that  they  ran  in  packs  throog)- 

believe  that  any  wblf,  ma  similar  the  streets  of  the  cities,  without  bein^ 

case,  would  have  done  the  like.'  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  meit 

The  fox  is  a   mischievous  brute.  These   habits  of  familiarity  belocr 

with  a  venomous  tooth,  and  great  rather  to  the  jackal  thim  the  fox;  and. 

tenacity  of  life.    Do  not  set  your  foot  no  doubt,  many  stories  told  of  the 

upon  his  neck,  till  you  have  made  latter  are  really  applicable   to    ^ 

sure  beforehand   that  he  is  actually  former  animal    But  fox  or  jackal, 

dead.      More   than   one   imprudent  whenever  any  dirty  trick  has  to  be 

sportsman  has  been  victimised  by  the  played,  the  filthy  brute   is    always 

skill  with  which  he  so  well  knows  mixed  up  with  it    The  ancients  hare 

how  to  feign  death;  he  descends  with  even  accused  him  of  devouring  hn- 

conning  to  his  verv  grave  (if  the  me-  man  flesh;  and  Pausanias  quotes,  in 

taphor  be  not  a  little  too  strong),  support  of  the  accusation^  the  stoiy  oi 

Some  vears  ago,  the  woodcutters  had  Anstomanes  the  Messenian,  who  es- 

unearthed  a  fox  in  the  feme  Bazin,  a  caped  from  the  dungeon  into  which 

steep  gorge  amon^  the  hills  of  Fonte-  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  Iduoede- 

noy-aux  Koses.    The  animal  had  been  monians,  bv  means  of  a  subterranean 

knocked  down  as  he  came  out  of  his  passage,  which  the  foxes  had  dug  in 

hole,  and  lay  upon  the  ground  with-  order  to  come  and  eat  the  bodies  oi 

out  showing  any  signs  of  life,  when  the  prisoners.    Hunger,  eertsdnly,  is 

the  garde  ckampetre^  who  had  been  an  evil  counsellor;  but  I  know  of  no 

present  at  the  execution,  and  who  moduli  authentic  fact  which  justi- 

suspected  that  the  brute  was  ovlj  fies  the  foregoing  imputation.    SxA  as 

playing  some  villanous  trick,  took  it  to  the  jackfu,  it  is  a  difierent  affair; 

mto  his  head  to  plunge  his  formi-  in   Algeria,   the   jackals   eat    more 
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corpses  than  the  hyenas  do.    The  dog  there  is  an  invincible  and  mortal  an- 

returned  to  savage  life  is  also  guilty  tipathy.    Devotion  and  pemiy-tum- 

ofthis  deplorable  vice.    It  must  not  be  ing  will  never  join  hands.    The  love 

forgotten  that  the  dog  is  very  nearly  of  humanity  has  thoroughly  impreg- 

related  to  the  jackal.     The  female  nated  my  bmin  with  a  couple  of  fixed 

jackal  frequently  manifests  her  friend-  ideas,  whose  fulfilment  I  intend  to 

ly  predilection  for  the  dog,  and  breeds  follow  up  to  my  very  last  breath—the 

with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  wolf;  extermination  of  foxes  and  cheating 

but  between  the  fox  and  the  bitch  retailers. 


^lli    ftttter0. 


Pastoral  Letter  from  ArMuhop  makes  the  other  half  lively  and  effee- 

Leighton  to  the  JSynod  of  Dunblane,  tual;  as  that  holy  company  tells  us, 

*  Glasgow,  April  6»  167T.  when,  appointing  deacons  to  serve  the 

'Reverend  Bretheen,— The  super-  tables,  they  add,  'But  we  will  give 

added  burden  that  I  have  here,  sits  so  ourselves  -  continuaUv  to  praver  and 

heavy  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  •  escape  the  ministry  of  the  Word*    And  is  it 

from  under  it  to  be  with  you  at  this  not,  brethren,  an  unspeakable  advan- 

time;  but  my  heart  and  desires  shall  tage,  beyond  all  the  gainful  and  ho- 

be  with  you  for  a  blessing  from  above  nourable  employments  of  this  world, 

upon  your  meeting.    I  have  nothing  to  that  the  whole  work  of  our  particular 

reoommend  to  you,  but  (if  you  please)  calling  is  a  kind  of  living  in  heaven, 

to  take  a  review  of  things  formerly  and,  besides  its  tendency  to  the  saving 

agreed  upon;  and  such  as  you  judge  of  the  souls  of  others,  is  all  along  so 

most  useful,  to  renew  the  appointment  proper  and  adapted  to  the  purifying 

of  putting  them  In  practice;  and  to  and  saving  of  our  own  ?    But  you  will 

add  whatsoever  further  shall  occur  to  possibly  say,  what  does  he  himself 

your  thoughts  that  may  promote  the  that  speaks  these  things  to  us  ?  Alas ! 


the  great  principle  of  fidelity,  and  dill-  little  soever  I  attain,  would  rather 

gence,  ana  gooa  success,  in  that  great  live  and  die  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  than 

work,  is  love^  and  the  great  spring  of  in  the  pursuit,  yea,  or  in  the  possession 

love  to  souls,  18  love  to  Him  that  bought  or  enjoyment,  thouch  unpursued.  of 

them.    He  knew  it  well  himself,  and  all  the  advantages  that  this  world  af- 

gave  us  to  know  it,  when  he  said,  fords.     And  I  trust,  dear  brethren, 

Simon,  lovest  thou  me?     Feed  my  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  have 

sheep,  feed  my  lambs.*    Deep  impres-  the  same  desire  and  design,  aiid  follow 

sions  of  his  olessed  name  upon  our  it  both  more  diligently  and  with  better 

hearts  will  not  fail  to  produce  lively  success.    But  I  will  stop  here,  lest  I 

expressions  of  it,  not  only  in  our  word(a  should  foi^get  myself,  and  possibly  run 

and  discourses,  in  private  and  public,  on  till  I  Imve  wearied  you,  if  I  have 

but  will  make  the  whole  track  of  our  not  done  that  already;  and  yet,  if  it 

lives  to  be  a  true  copy  and  transcript  be  so,  I  shall  hope  for  easy  pardon  at 

of  his  holy  life.   Ana  if  there  be-witn-  vour  hands,  as  of  a  fault  I  have  not 

in  us  any  sparks  of  that  divine  love,  1)een  accustomed  to  heretofore,  nor  am 

you  know  the  best  way,  not  only  to  likely  hereafter  to  commit    To  the 

preserve  them,  but  to  excite  them,  to  all-powerful  grace  of  our  great  Lord 

blow  them  up  into  a  flame,  is  by  the  and  Master  I  recommend  you  and  your 

breath  of  prayer.    0  prayer— the  con-  flocks,  and  your  whole  work  among 

verse  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  breath  them,  and  do  earnestly  entreat  your 

of  G«d  in  man  returning  to  its  original ;  prayers  for  your  unwortniest,  but  most 

ireauent  and  fervent  prayer,  the  Setter  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

hall  of  our  whole  work,  and  that  which  R  Lmohton.' 
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SPIRITUAL  THINGS  SPIRITUALLY  DISCERNED. 

A  FAITHFUL  man,  a  believer,  hath  three  eyes: — the  firft,  of  fenfe, 
common  to  him  with  brute  creatures;  the  fecond,  of  reafbn,  com- 
mon to  all  men;  the  third,  of  faith,  proper  to  his  profeffion:  iKrhereof 
each  looketh  beyond  the  other,  and  none  of  them  meddleth  with 
others'  obje£ls.  For  neither  doth  the  eye  of  fenfe  look  to  intelligible 
things  and  matters  of  difcourfe ;  nor  the  eye  of  reafon  to  thofe  things 
which  are  fupernatural  and  fpiritual;  neither  doth  faith  look  down  to 
thin<^  that  may  be  fenfibly  feen.  If  thou  talk  to  a  brute  beaft  of  the 
depths  of  philofophy  ever  fo  plainly,  he  underftands  not,  becaufe  they 
are  beyond  the  view  of  his  eye,  which  is  only  of  fenfe.  If  thou  talk 
to  a  mere  carnal  man  of  divine  things,  he  perceiveth  not  the  things 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  do  fb,  becaufe  they  are  fpiritually  dis- 
cerned ;  and,  therefore,  no  wonder  if  thofe  things  feem  unlikely,  in- 
credible, impoflible,  to  him,  which  the  believing  Chriflian  doth  as 
plainly  fee  as  his  eye  doth  any  fenfible  thing.  What  a  thick  mifl, 
yea,  what  a  palpable  and  more  than  Egyptian  darknefs,  doth  the 
natural  man  live  in !  What  a  world  is  there  that  he  doth  not  fee  at 
all!  and  how  little  doth  he  fee  in  this,  which  is  his  proper  element! 
There  is  no  bodily  thing,  but  the  brute  creatures  fee  it  as  well  as  he, 
and  fome  of  them  better.  As  for  his  eye  of  reafon,  how  dim  is  it  in 
thofe  things  which  are  befl  fitted  to  it!  What  one  thing  is  there  in 
nature  which  he  doth  perfeftly  know?  What  herb,  or  flo^wer,  or 
worm  that  he  treads  upon,  is  there  whofe  real  nature  he  knoweth  ? 
No,  not  fo  much  as  what  is  in  his  own  bofom  -,  what  it  is,  where  it 
is,  or  whence  it  is,  that  gives  being  to  himfelf.  But  for  thofe  things 
that  concern  the  befl  world,  he  doth  not  fo  much  as  confufedly  fee 
them,  neither  knoweth  whether  they  be.  He  sees  no  whit  into  the 
great  and  awful  majefly  of  God.  He  difcems  him  not  in  his  crea- 
tures, filling  the  world  with  his  infinite  and  glorious  prefence.  He 
fees  not  his  wife  providence  overruling  all  things,  difpofing  all  cafual 
events,  ordering  all  finful  a£lions  of  men  to  his  own  glory.  He 
comprehends  nothing  of  the  beauty,  majefly,  power,  and  mercy  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  fitting  in  his  human  nature  at  his  Father's 
right  hand.  He  fees  not  the  unfpeakable  happinefs  of  the  glorified 
fouls  of  the  faints.  He  fees  not  the  whole  heavenly  commonwealth 
of  angels  (afcending  and  defcending  to  the  behoof  of  God's  children) 
waiting  upon  him  at  all  times  invifibly;  and  the  multitude  of  evil 
fpirits  paf£ng  and  flanding  bv  him,  to  tempt  him  unto  evil;  but,  like 
unto  the  foolifh  bird,  when  ne  hath  hid  his  head  fb  that  he  fees  no- 
body, he  thinks  himfelf  altogether  unfeen,  and  then  counts  himfelf 
alone  when  his  eye  can  meet  with  no  companion.  It  is  not  without 
caufe  that  we  call  a  mere  fool  a  natural;  for,  however  worldlings 
have  flill  thought  Chriflians  fools,  we  know  them  the  fools  of  the 
world.  The  deepefl  philofbpher  that  ever  was,  is  but  an  ignorant 
man  to  the  fimplefl  Chriflian.     For  the  weakeft  Chriflian  may,  by 
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plain  information,  fee  fomewhat  into  the  greateft  myfteries  of  nature, 
becaufe  he  hath  the  eye  of  reafon  common  with  the  beft;  but  the 
greateft  philofopher,  by  all  the  demonftration  in  the  world,  can  con- 
ceive nothing  of  the  myfteries  of  godlinefs  ib  long  as  he  wants  the 
eye  of  faith.  Though  my  infight  into  matters  of  the  world  be  fo 
mallow,  that  my  fimplicity  moveth  my  pi^,  or  maketh  fport  unto 
others,  it  fhall  be  contentment  and  happinefs,  that  I  fee  further  into 
better  matters.  That  which  I  fee  not  is  worthlefs,  and  deferveth 
little  better  than  contempt.  That  which  I  fee  is  unfpeakable,  in- 
eftimable,  for  comfort,  for  glory.  Bishop  Hall. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

Think  how  fhamefiil  it  is  to  get  all  knowledge,  and  not  to  know 
ourfelves;  and  how  miferable  he  is  that  encompafTes  aU  the  world, 
and  fearches  into  all  things,  only  neglects  his  own  peace,  or  feeks  it 
among  the  occafions  of  his  trouble.  Difcharge  thyfelf,  therefore, 
with  all  ipeed  from  thy  paffions,  of  raflinefs  and  hafty  thoughts. 
Learn  thy  duty;  do  it;  know  God,  and  thyfelf,  and  the  world:  and 
when  thou  art  once  humble,  prudent,  thankful,  and  heavenly-minded, 
then  thou  wilt  not  be  difpleafed  at  what  God  or  men  do ;  nothing 
will  trouble  thee,  or,  if  anything  do,  it  will  be  this,  that  thou  doeft 
thefe  things  no  better.  But  this  is  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  man's 
condition,  that  thofe  who  mourn  ftiall  be  comforted,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
fure  to  be  fo  aggrieved.  No  joys  here  like  thofe  of  an  ingenuous 
forrow.  No  cup  of  bleffing  fo  fweet  as  that  which  is  mingled  with 
tears  of  true  contrition  for  our  ingratitude.  Bishop  Patrick. 

HEAVENLY  CONVERSATION. 

Men  that  intend  to  travel  into  foreign  kingdoms,  with  any  advan- 
tage to  their  parts,  or  improvement  of  their  experience,  do  before- 
hand feafon  and  prepare  themfelves  with  the  language,  with  fome 
topographical  obfervations,  of  the  country,  with  (bme  general  notions 
of  the  manners,  forms,  civilities,  and  entertainments  of  the  natives 
there ;  and  do  delight  to  converfe  with  thofe  men  who  are  beft  learned 
in  thefe  or  the  like  particulars.  Surely,  as  we  all  profefs  a  journey 
to  heaven,  a  pilgrimage  in  this  prefent  world,  we  fliould  have  our 
converfation  now  where  we  look  to  have  our  everlafting  abode  with 
the  Lord  hereafter.  Now,  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  we  have,  as  it 
were,  a  map,  a  ^topographical  delineation  of  thofe  glorious  manfions 
which  are  there  prepared  for  the  Church ;  we  have  a  tafte  and  de- 
fcription  of  the  manners  of  that  people ;  we  have  (bme  rudiments  of 
the  heavenly  language ;  in  one  word,  we  have  abundantly  enough, 
not  only  to  prepare  us  for  it,  but  to  influence  all  the  defires  of  our 
foul  unto  it,  even  as  exiles  or  captives  defire  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  Now,  then,  if  we  no  way  defire  to  ftudy  it,  or  acquaint 
ourfelves  with  it,  if  we  feem  to  defire  the  fight  of  Chrift  in  heaven, 
and  when  we  may  every  day  have  a  blefTed  view  of  his  face  in  the 
glafs  of  his  Gofpel,  turn  away  our  eyes  and  regard  it  not,  we  do  as 
good  as  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  either  our  hopes  of  heaven 
are  very  flender,  or  our  care  thereof  little  or  none  at  all. 

Bishop  Reynolds. 
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MemoriaU  of  the  Lineage^  Earlp  Life^  Beqnently  to  JaQies*8  birkhy  and  it 

£ducatumj  and  Bemoprntnt  cf  the  here  that  the  latter  lived,  during  tbe 

Oeniui  of  James  Watt.    By  George  teen  or  seventeeu  years  which  he  spent 

Williamson,  £sq^  late  Perpetual  Pre-  at  Qreenock.    It  was  in  great  part  built 

sident  of  the  Watt  Club  of  Qreenock.  by  his  &ther,  and  was  on  the  north  side 

4to,  262  pp.  of  what  was  then  called  the  High  Straet, 

with  its  rear  to  tlie  sea»  having  a  weir  or 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  JAMK8  WATT.  j^.^j^  extending  into  deep  water  in  that 

It  would  be  gratifying  could  we  fur-  direction.''^  Here  the  meditative  boy 
nish  any  very  ample  details  in  regard  to  might  be  often  seen,  in  the  inviting  still- 
the  occupations  of  this  boyish  period,  ness  of  the  morning  hours,  occupied  with 
But  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  especially  his  most  honest  art,  and  enjoying  the 
in  its  early  portions,  L»  proverbially  bar-  freedom  from  interruption  and  nonoyaace 
ren  of  striking  and  startling  incident,  and  which  their  solitude  afforded.  The  pleft- 
rarely  offers  much  that  attracts  the  at^  sure  derived  from  this  pastime  would 
tention  of  the  ordinary  and  unconcerned  seem  to  have  been  very  great^  as  it  waa 
reader.  That  of  the  youthful  Watt  is  said  to  have  been  often  resorted  to  by 
particularly  grave.  Its  colouring  wears  a  him,  even  in  after  days,  when  confinement 
sombre,  sometimes  even  melancholy  hue;  or  over-application  to  study  had  rendered 
but  the  effect  produced  is  far  from  un-  a  slight  and  temporary  relaxation  neoea- 
pleasiDg,  and  its  quietness  of  tone  is  in  sary  to  his  constitutioR,  when  he  no  doobt 
admirable  keeping  with  the  temperament  found  the  gentle  stimulus  to  *  oontempla- 
of  the  sage.  All  his  amusements  even  tion  and  action'  as  conducive  to  health 
were  of  the  soft  and  gentle  order.  By  as  it  was  congenial  to  his  mind, 
the  side  of  his  affectionate  mother,  draw-  But  to  return  from  this  short  dlgrea- 
ing,  cutting  and  carving  with  penknife  or  sion.  From  the  time  when  young  Watt 
tools,  not  without  ingenuity,  had  made  entered  upon  the  study  of  geometry,  for 
to  glide  by  many  a  noiseless  and  even  which  he  gave  many  indications  of  apti- 
delicious  hour,  in  those  otherwise  de-  tude,and  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress, 
pressed  and  sickly  days,  under  the  tran-  a  new  impulse  and  charm  was  added  to  his 
quil  shelter  of  home.  Of  out-door  pas-  existence.  Not  so  nwich  is  heard  now  from 
times,  the  only  one  in  regard  to  which  his  schoolfellows  of  languor  and  want  of 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  any  local  in-  parts.  Indeed  it  may  be  believed  that, 
formation,  deserves  mention  from  its  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  Port- Royalist, 
being  so  singularly  characteristic  of  the  his  bodily  suffering  was  outweighed,  and, 
bent  of  his  mind.  It  was  that  *most  for  the  time  at  least,  forgotten,  in  the  in- 
honest^  ingenious,  quiet,  and  harmless  tensity  of  interest  which  the  all-abaoib- 
art  of  angling,'  in  which,  according  to  ing  problem  evoked.  The  thoughtful  boy 
good  Izaak  Walton,  *  contemplation  and  now  questioned,  read,  remembered,  but 
action,  the  two  elements  of  happiness,  ♦  The  foUowing  quotation  from  a  paper 
meet  together,  making  it  the  most  fitting  describmg  the  *fi&rboar  of  Oreenoek,'  in 
pastime  for  quiet  men  and  lovers  of  peace.'  1750,  in  the  haodwritin^  if  I  mistake  not. 
However  he  might  have  pursued  this  of  James  Watt's  father,  wUl  show  how  the 
^^r^^,r^  *.w».Aaf:/vn  «i/«.»  «K^  <.^i:«^».»  stuoious  Dov  might  occupv  SD  houT  of  rcUxa- 
engaging  reareation  along  the  sohUry  ^^^  ^  fiahW  without^lBaving  his  father^ 

streams  which  traverse  the  upper  moor-  premises,  doubtless,  in  hU  eyes,  nosmaU  en- 
lands  of  the  vicinity,  he  is  known  to  have  hancement  of  the  pleasure.  The  documtdit 
practised  it  much  nearer  home,  indeed,  quoted  from,  modernised  a  little  in  wiho- 
within  the  precincts  of  his  father's  own  ^P^J^'.i?*  °*>^  otherwise  altered   be^ 

property.    It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  n,*'5=""A^**^i°^?.^^?^''^V''»!i*  ^^^ 

f    J^   -'    ,        ..           *«iici«uwcw  bui»»,  Q\y^^  from  ,4g  Situation  and  harboor,  may 

in  our  early  notices  regarding  his  father,  trily  be  said  to  be  amount  the  most  wuvi 

allusion  was  made  to  a  house  and  pro-  nient  m  North  Britain.    The  High  Stieet  is 

})erty  which  he  purchased  on  the  open  bounded  on  both  sides  with  stone  houses 

shore  at  Qreenock.    This  was  not,  of  sjid  those  on  the  river  aide,  most,  or  aU  of 

course,  the  house  in  which  James  was  J^'SJ^Ti  &?i^^?iLSlfr^;  w^ 

v-rn^Ai u.           1              A**,  or  quays  nuling  a  oonsiderabie  waj  luto  tae 

born.     To  the  house  and  property  just  .ea,  bo  tiiat  vesSels  of  fifty  or  sixty  ton*' bnr- 

rcferred  to  his  sAther  removed  only  sub-  den  can  discharge  at  those  back  oiQaes.' 
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meditated  and  reflected  moia  The  pas-  of  deikate  mechanism,  vhich  perbape  also 
sion  with  him  was,  to  know,  to  UTuler-  went  far  in  recommending  him,  at  a  later 
stand  everything.  The  seclusion  which  stage  of  his  youth,  to  notice  and  oonsidera- 
feeble  health  had  at  first  made  necessary,  tion  among  those  qualified  to  appreciate 
soon  became  desirable  and  evea  loved,  for  bis  ingenuity  and  skill  in  such  workman- 
other  reasons  than  that  it  shielded  the  ship, 
delicate  spirit  from  the  mde  reboffi»  of 

an  idle  or  meaningless  sport  in  which  it       '°*  ^^^"®  mechakician  and  hib 
found  nothing  worthy  of  it    The  youth  tools. 

began  to  value  solitude  for  its  own  nke,        Whatever  may  be  the  relish  which  be- 

and  wooed  retirement  for  the  secret  joy  gins  to  be  felt  by  youths  who  have  reached 

and  conscious  intellectual  strength  it  mi-  the  fifth  or  sixth  form  for  the  beauties 

nistered: — the  maxim  being  as  true  for  and  style  of  the  old  Roman  authors,  there 

the  studious  as  it  is  for  the  devout,  that  is  sssuredly  but  one  opinion  among  them 

*  everything  which  distracts  weakens  us,'  in  regard  to  the  *  Rudiments'  and  the 

and  its  conv«w.  *  Prosody  Rules ' — that  they  are  a  drud- 

To  the  south  of  the  town,  and  on  the  gery  and  a  bore,  and  worthy,  in  the  pro- 
rising  ground  behind  the  church,  at  no  fouLdest  degree,  of  universal  execration, 
great  distance  from  his  father's  house.  Young  Watt  was  probably  in  this  respect 
was  a  clump  of  trees  of  considerable  ex-  like  most  other  boys  of  bis  own  age  and 
tent,  composed  of  stately  elms  and  vene-  standing;  and  though  he  could  in  riper 
rable  beeches,  part  of  what  were,  in  former  years  smooth  the  asperities  of  toil  and  in- 
days,  the  retired  and  beautiful  pleasure-  creasing  harassment  by  a  page  of  Cicero; 
grounds  of  the  o]d  Mansion-house  of  or  throw  the  enchantment  of  youthful 
Greenock.  The  planting  referred  to  was^  feeling  over  the  downward  path  of  age, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  more  than  by  a  Sature  of  Juvenal,  or  an  El^  of 
forty  years  ago  cut  down,  to  make  way  Catullus,  stUl,  in  those  redoubtable  days 
for  questionable  improvements;  but  be-  of  the  Tyro's  Dictionary  and  Select  Ex- 
fore  that  time,  occupying  a  height  which  tracts,  we  can  more  easily  picture  the 
was  on  a  level  with  the  present  Well  thoughtful  youth  in  the  congenial  solitude 
Park — its  grey  and  moes-grown  gateways  he  so  much  loved,  poising  by  night  his 
are  still  standing — ^it  formed  a  background  gUss,  to  observe  the  planet  traverse  its 
of  great  beauty  to  the  elevation  of  the  field;  or,  at  home,  pursuing  those  boyish 
town  when  viewed  from  the  sea.  Here  speculations  to  which  he  neither  thought 
the  young  recluse  found  a  genial  retreat,  of  nor  needed  any  *  royal  road:' — delicious 
To  this  spot  he  was  wont  to  retire  at  moments  those,  that  were  already  feed- 
night  as  well  as  by  day;  and,  like  another  ing  from  nature's  secret  rills  the  rootlets 
Ferguson,  the  astronomical  herd-boy  of  and  delicate  stem  of  that  genius,  that 
Scotland,  was  known  to  spend  hours  lying  in  manhood  was  to  put  forth  so  many 
upon  his  back,  to  watch  through  the  and  such  massive  boughs  of  beauty  and 
trees  the  wondrous  movements  of  the  strength. 

stars.    Of  a  spot  so  interesting,  and  thus        But  James  Watt  was  not  now,  nor  at 

rendered  classical  by  genius,  it  is  much  any  former  time,  a  dreamer.    This  was 

to  be  lamented  that  no  vestiges  remain.  effectually  prevented  by  his  innate  love 

The  prosecution  of  his  favourite  geo-  and  liking  for  handiwork.  His  thought- 
metry  now  occupied  habitually  his  fulness  was  only  the  elaborating  of  what^ 
thoughts  and  time;  and  it  is  not  surpris-  to  satisfy  him,  must  have  figure  and  form, 
ing  that  astronomy  should  have  become  parts  and  standing — but,  above  all,  a  use. 
with  him  a  study  as  agreeable  as  it  was  It  has  been  shown  very  successfully,  by  a 
fascinating  to  an  imagination  such  as  his.  modem  popular  writer  on  Art,  how  the 
In  the  repositories  of  his  father  were  to  first  outgoings  of  artist-being  show  them- 
be  found  abundance  of  optical  instruments  selves  in  the  most  scrupulous  '  copyings 
of  various  kinds,  calculated  to  render  his  of  nature.'  Infantine  though  this  artist- 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  both  life  be,  it  is  not,  however,  without  an 
accurate  and  enlarged.  Of  these  the  idea,  anterior  to  production.  But  the 
young  astronomer  sedulously  availed  him-  happiness  that  lurks  in  this  idea  is,  to 
self;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  be  able  to  produce  *  exactly  after  nature.' 
familiarity  in  the  use,  as  well  as  construe-  The  representation  of  the  ideal  is  an  alter 
tion,  of  these  scientific  implements,  contri-  and  artificial  growth.  Invention  has  not 
buted  to  form  in  him  a  taste  for  this  species  yet  supervened  imitation,  but   correct 
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imitation  satisGes,  for  the  present  at  the  first  Crane  made  at  Greenock,  for  the 

least,  all  his  inward  cravings.  convenience  of  *  the  Virginia  tobaooo  ships* 

To  trace  the  young  mechanical  taste,  then  fireqaenting  the  harbour, 
so  full  of  intelligence,  as  one  would  trace  A  scene  of  u^ul  labour  such  as  this 
the  artist-life  or  the  naturalist-life,  to  its  was  a  fitting  school  for  the  genios  of  him 
more  secret  springs.  To  Wordsworth's  who  afterwards  was  to  become  the  lead- 
Peter  Bell,  doubtless,  as  to  all  his  con-  ing  mechanician  of  his  age.  At  sndi 
geners,  benches,  and  amongst  so  nianj  engaging 
'A  primrose  by  the  rirer's  brim  elements  of  mechanical  contrivance,  it 
A  yellow  primioee  is  to  him,  would  not  be  diflScult  to  figure  in  imagi- 
And  it  is  nothing  more;'  nation  the  precocious  boy,  in  his  twelfth  or 
but  not  so  to  the  naturalist  or  the  poet,  thirteenth  year,  busy  with  chisels  and 
to  whose  mind  the  mention  of  spring's  tools,  ardent  in  the  construction  of  hU 
pale  harbinger  calls  up  sensations  of  de-  beautiful  model -works  and  machines, 
light,  and  recognitions  of  beauty,  inappre-  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  very  posi- 
ciable  to  the  vulgar  eye.  SiraiUu-  to  these  Jive  proof  that  such,  at  this  tim^  were 
are  the  sensations  of  such  a  mind  as  "is  favounte  porsuito  and  occnpatioDs. 
Watt's,  on  the  presentation  of  the  sim-  ^  late  master  shipwright  and  blockmaker 
plest  piece  of  mechanical  contrivance— a  ?^  Greenock,*  who,  along  with  hU  father, 
common  pulley,  for  example,  the  capstan  bad  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  work- 
er windlass,  or  the  simplest  form  of  the  ^bops  referred  to,  mentioned  to  the  author, 
ship-purap.  Beauty  of  contrivance,  happy  «pong  otber  interesting  particulars  rela- 
adaptation  to  an  end  designed,  are,  doubt-  tive  to  young  Watt,  that  he  remembered 
less,  more  or  less  distinctly  component  baving  been  sent,  when  a  boy,  to  clear 
parts  of  the  pleasure  felt  in  contemplat-  o"t  an  attic  room  in  his  employer's  house, 
ing  the  object.  But,  in  Watt,  the  feeling  where  he  found  a  quantity  of  such  inge- 
goes  a  step  further,  and  in  him  the  me-  »»«"«  ""o^e**  as  have  been  described,  and 
chanical  taste  is  only  satiated,  when  the  ''bich  Mr  Watt,  senior,  told  him  had 
little  operative  succeeds  in  conetrvcting,  been,  some  years  before,  made  by  James, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  correct  miniature  ''bo  was  then  in  business  in  Glasgow, 
model  of  the  beautiful  device.  Among  these  models  he  remembered,  in 

Such  were  Watt's  eariiest  studies  in  ^rticular,  a  miniature    Cmne,  and  a 

the  practical  mechanics— the  making  and  Barrdrorganr 

fashioning  of  such  miniature  pulleys  or  •  The  Ute  Mr  John  Rodger.    Mr  Rodcer 

blocks,  pumps  and  capstans,  with  their  was  bom  in  1754,  and  was,  at  the  ttmeof  bia 

levers  or  bars — all  objects  illustrative  of  oommanications  to  me— 21  at  May,  1827— in 

the  mechanical  powers,  and  attractive  in  ^S-^^^^y;^^  ^^\3l3^  October. 

fi.A  hinkAof  aJL^  ^^m  •/*.!«.»  •«;«j  -^  1827.    On  the  occaaion  referred  U»  he  pro- 

the  highest  degree  to  a  young  mmd  so  ^^^  ^     ^ion  of  his  father's  article,  o/in. 

sensitive  and  ingenious.  denture  with  Mr  Watt.    The  indenture  was 

The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the  for  five  years,  and  was  discharged  22d  Sep- 

general  nature  of  the  father's  business  at  tember,  1784.  His  Other's  name  was  James 

Greenock  —  the  worthy  master- wright,  ^ff-  .  ,      ,  ,.         .     ,      ^.    ^.. 

merchant    bailie,  and  J,««a«r  of 'the  J^^iJf^a^f.HiS^SS^lS^S: 

to wn— and  of  its  miscellaneous  character,  nomenon,  the  barrel-organ.    Watt  is  known 

A  glance  here  at  his  work-benches  will  to  have  constructed  several  musical  instm- 

give  us  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  ments  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  liie,  paitien- 

of  work  going  forward.    In  addition  to  ^'^  »«» .  ?W?»  ^^  ~™« ,  dimensions  and 

most  of  the  minor  detaib  of  carpenty,  STISS^^l^i^u^  •t^^c:?t^^ 

such  as  the  outfit  and   supply  of  the  monic  effects,  so  as  to  delight  even  profee- 

shipping  demanded,  we  observe  the  carv-  sional  musicians.'    It  is  difficult  to  aeeount 

ing  of  ships^  figureheads,  the  making  of  for  this  partiality,  or  rather  saooeas,  in  the 

gun-carriages,  of  blocks,  pumps,  capstans,  philosopher,  as  a  maker  of  musical  in^- 

dead-eyes,  &C.    The' touching' of  ship^  rntVnXSi^^'hf '^SJn^^t'^IT^^ 

compasses  also  ui  done   here,  and  the  one  note  from  another,  and  was  wholly  in- 

adjusting  and  repairing  of  such  nau-  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music.'    l*Bloge 

tical  instruments  as  are  yet  in  use.     We  Historique  de  James  Watt,*  par  M.  Ara^ 

notice  further,  among  other  things  in-  Pl2.  Pari8,1889.]  Undoubj^dly.suooeasive 

ter^ting  to  us,  a  piece  of  mechanical  fe^-tf^l'del:.^^^^ 

work  which  was  the  construction  of  the  infinitely  suprising  when  one  is  at  the  same 

same  enterpnsmg  and  mgenious  man—  time  aMured,  thai  the  muaieal  artist  was  ao 
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HaTiDg  completed  his  attendance  at  the  sphere  of  Jameses  life-labour;  nor,  in- 

the  Grammar  School,  yoang  Watt  was,  deed,  was  he  to  continue  long  under  the 

for  a  year  or  more,  industriously  occupied  immediate  guidance  or  counsel  of  his 

about  his  father's  premises,  either  as  an  father.    There  was  ere  long  to  take  place 

amateur,  or  in  the  way  of  intentionally  the  first  of  those  rude  but  timely  seye- 

acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ranees  which  usually  powerfully  aiSfect  a 

various  nautical  and  scientific  instru-  sensitive  disposition,  and  give  impulse 

ments  left  with  his  father  for  adjustment,  and  motion  to  forces  which,  till  then,  had 

At  all  events,  he  had  here  a  small  forge  been  only  statical  in  the  mind.    In  the 

erected  for  his  particular  use;  the  pur-  sudden  death  of  his  mother,  James  suf- 

pose  of  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  con-  fered  a  severe  loss — the  rupture  of  that 

structing,  or,  in  any  case,  repairing  and  earliest  tie  which  bound  a  gentle  spirit 

setting,  of  such  instruments  as  came  to  to  home  and  its  grateful  protection  and 

his  hand,  with,  probably,  other  experi-  shade.* 

ments  in  a  branch  of  art  in  which  he  took  We  are  not  able  to  say,  with  much  cer- 

peculiar  delight,  and  for  which  the  nice-  tainty,  whether  it  is  to  this  date,  or  one 

ness  and  delicacy  of  his  manipulation  re-  somewhat  later,  that  those  reverses  of 

markably  fitted  him.    It  is  probably  to  fortune  are  to  be  referred  which  overtook 

this  period  that  his  flEbbrication,  for  one  uf  his  father,  who  was  at  this  time  a  coun- 

his  friends,  of  a  *  punch-la^'  out  of  a  cillor  of  the  town.    That  Mr  Watt  subse- 

Iwrge  silver  coin  is  to  be  referred.  quently  to  this  period  of  his  life  met  with 

Such,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  such  commercial  losses  as  told  heavily 

moaician.     It  is  certainly  a  very  poasiUe  "f>»* »  fo^une,  till  then  in  aU  respects 

thins  that  the  inventor  of  the  Ivre  himself  adequate  to  the  mamtenance  of  an  easy 

was  in  this  unfortunate  case,  and  that  Mer-  respectability,  is  undoubted.    An  anec- 

cnry  had  ;io  more  senxe  of  musio  than  the  dote  of  him,  communicated  by  the  infor- 

shapelefls  animal  which  he  first  drew  firom  its  j^^^  ^^^^  mentioned,  has  reference  to 

melodious  shell;  though  it  is  not  ewy,  in  ..        ,^^  ,    .  .     ..„ '          valiuihlfl  m 

such  a  case,  to  conceive  why  he  should  have  ?,?**®  ^^^^^  ^\  ^  *"4  ^^^^^  vaiuaoie  as 

inyented  the  lyre  rather  than  a  seething-pot,  illustrative  of  the  prudence  and  smgular 

or  anything  else,  if  his  ear  did  not  detect  benevolence  of  character  of  this  estimable 

Bweet  harmony  in  its  strings.    One  is  reluo-  man: — When  boatswains  of  ships  came 

tant  to  rob  the  fine  genius  of  the  phJlo«)pher  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  business  to  have  stores 

of  all  ment  m  AU  musical  constructions,  be-  .,»«  j„  „!1  ^w^  ^ij  „^«*i^«,-«  «,«„  :«  *u^ 

yond  what  mere  imitation  in  a  much  iore  "^J  °P' *J^  ^}^  gentleman  was  in  the 

ordinary  workman  might  successfully  aooom-  habit  of  throwing  in  an  extra  parcel  of 

plish  and  claim.    One  feels  unwilling  to  ad-  *  sail-needles  and  twine,'  with  the  charac- 

mit  an  entire  insendbility  to  harmony  in  a  teristic  remark — *  See,  take  that  too;  I 

being  whose  whole  nervous  temperament--  ^^^^  i^^  ^^  g^jp  ^^  ^jj^t  ^f  g^gj,  articles 

^*^}^*liL"  »  ^fifelf  »d  lell^ieT;  o»  board;    Whatever  the  nature  or  ex- 

Btning  as  Watt's.    The  question  is  certainly  tent  of  the  losses  referred  to,  it  is  certam 

to  some  extent  an  open  one — ^bow  fiir  a  deaf  that  they  in  no  way  tended  to  afifect  or 

man,  for  example,  or  eren  one  without  any  diminish  the  confidence  and  respect  en- 

•ear/  mi^ht  frame  and  arrange  an  intricate  tertained  towards  him  by  his  townsmen, 

musical  instrument,  and,  unaided,  turn  its  ^                  ^^    ^^      ^j^j    r^^^y^  ^ 

lisnean  pipes  to  such  admirable  harmony  as  "**  *"    .  ^j    "  "t~   ,.     t;      1    L*  '^'' J  "" 

to  charm  the  most  accomplished  professors  ^M  ^iaed  to  the  dignity  of  magistrate, 

of  the  art.    To  pronounce,  ex  cathedra,  in  a  and  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years 

case  of  such  a  nature,  requires,  we  suspect,  more  connected  with  municipal  office, 

a  soul  that  is  iteclf  exquisitely  alive  to  the  However  the  death  of  his  mother  or 

delicious  pam  of  harmonious  sounda      Non  j^j    ^^^^^^  circumstances  may  have  in- 

ex  quovis  ligno  fit  Mercunus.      One  is  far  ^           j  xi.    j    •  •                    a\    r 

mofe  inclined  to  believe  the  amiable  philoso-  Auenced  the  decision  in  regard  to  James, 

pher  to  have  been  more  or  less  thus  gifted;  the  young  mechanician  was,  in  the  same 

especially  as  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  year  (1753)  or  the  one  following,  sent  to 

from  the  harmony  which  exists  between  all  reside  with  his  maternal  relations  in  Glas- 

the  paasivitiea  of  taste,  and  delicate  sensibi-  ^  ^^            f  seventeen  or  eighteen ; 

lity  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  mscpa-  ^   ,'.     ..       ^       i»-ce   ».     *  *^  t      i 

raSle  altogether  from  a  fine  underitandSig  and,  m  the  year  1/56,  went  to  London, 

and  lively  imagination— that  the  susceptibi-  *  She  died  in  1753,  at  the  early  age  of 

lity  to  music,  and  that  generally  in  some  po-  fifty -two.    Her  death  was  sudden.    She  is 

aitive  degree,  though  it  be  only  pauitfe,  and  said  to  have  had  a  singular  dream,  in  which 

not  creative,  is  an  almost  unvarying  accom-  *she  heard  a  voice  requiring  her  to  prepare 

paniment  or  marked  genius,  whose  first  and  for  appearing  within  three  dsgrs  before  the 

essential  attribute  is,  dclicnte  and  ditcrimi'  judgment-seat  of  Christ;'  ana  that  within 

noting  perception.  three  days  she  died. 
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with  the  Tiew  of  perfecting  himself  ia  the  sure  was  reported  upcm  hj  the  eo^^ieer. 
professioD  whidi,  it  would  apiiear,  the  in-  Certain  it  is,  however,  thai  the  magb- 
clination  of  the  time^  as  well  as  the  cii^  trates  of  that  city  so  &r  adq>ted  it  aa,  in 
camstanoes  in  which  he  had  been  brought  1757,  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  brought  into 
up,  dictated  as  the  most  expedient.  Ill  Parliament,  a  copy  of  whieh  they  tzan»> 
health,  however,  compelled  him  to  make  mitted  to  the  magistrates  of  Greenock, 
his  stay  in  London  of  short  duration,  and  with  the  intimation  that  they  intended 
he  soon  returned  to  Scotland;  at  all  to  carry  the  project  into  ezecalioo. 
events,  he  was  again  in  Greenock  in  Mr  Watt's  father  waa  then  one  of  tbe 
1756.*  In  tbe  coarse  of  this  year  he  bailies  of  Greenock,  and  he  and  hia  col- 
li nally  settled  in  Ghisgow,  for  the  prosecu-  league,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
tion  of  his  busineas  as  a  mathematicai  in-  town  council,  resdved  to  oppose  tbe  faiiL 
strument-maker.  In  November,  175%  in  consequence  pn>- 

bably  of  additional  reports  by  Mr  Smen- 

WATT  suBVBYfl  THE  OLTDJB.  tott— for  it  appevs  he  made  more  than 

At  the  period  referred  to,  tbe  com-  one  surv^*-tha  scheme  waa  revived,  aa 
mercial  corporations  of  tbe  west  of  Soot-  may  be  gathered  from  a  movement  in  the 
land,  particularly  those  of  the  wealthy  dty  Town  Cooneil  of  Greenock.'  That  ooipo- 
of  Glasgow,  were  making  prodigious  efibrts  ration  empowered  Bailie  Watt  to  repair  to 
to  improve  all  their  means  of  trade.  The  Edinbui^h,  for  the  purpose  of  ^'-paging 
best  mode  of  operating  upon  the  channel  Mr  Walter  Stouart,  advocate,  to  preoeed 
of  the  Clyde  above  Greenock,  so  as  to  af-  to  London,  to  act  as  oounael  for  Uiem  in 
ford  increased  facilities  for  the  navigation  oj^x)6ition  to  the  proposed  *  Lock-bilL' 
of  that  river—- so  invaluable  in  its  since  Into  a  mattor  of  such  a  nature,  in 
improved  stato  to  that  splendid  capital  of  which  not  only  his  father  the  bailie,  but 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprise  also  his  Greenock  friends  generaily,  were 
—had  become  an  engrossing  consideration  so  deeply  intorested,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
in  the  public  mind;  and  tbe  arrival  in  oeived  the  spepalative  mind  of  Watt  would 
Glasgow,  in  1755,  of  Mr  Smeaton,  the  enter  with  some  ardour.  It  was  a  subject 
celebrated  engineer,  to  make  the  neces-  not  unfamiliar  to  him;  his  grandfather, 
sary  surveys,  with  a  view  to  axc^rtaining  probably,  but  particularly  his  unde,  John 
how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  adapt  Watt,  having,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
its  waters  to  the  reception  of  vessels  of  a  directed  his  attention,  as  a  pracUad  sur- 
greator  tonnage  than  had  yet  been  aceua-  veyor,  to  tbe  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  and, 
tomed  to  resort  to  the  Broomielaw,  na*  as  early  as  1734,  made  a  surv^and  map 
turally  excited  among  professional  men  of  the  river,  to  which  was  annexed  a 
much  speculation  as  to  the  probable  re-  chart  of  the  frith  and  adjacent  islands, 
suits  of  so  important  a  project  as  Car  as  the  North  Chimnel — a  most 

Mr  Smeaton,  in  a  report  dated  3d  Sep-  valuable  contribution  to  the  hydrography 

tember  of  that  year,  proposed  to  have  a  of  those  days.    This  fact  might,  of  itself, 

Mock  and  a  dam'  at  Marlingford,  in  order,  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  supposition  of 

as  tbe  report  states,  *  to  secure  four  and  Watt's  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 

a*lmlf  feet  of  water,  at  all  times,  up  to  able  engineer  now  offlciaUy  empbyed  by 

the  quay  at  Glasgow/    By  whomsoever  the  City  of  Glasgow  to  report  on  the  river 

this  idea  was  first  originated,  whether  by  improvements.  But  other  eleoKntsnugfat 

Mr  Smeaton  or  the  magistrates  of  Glas-  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  an  inti- 

gow,  the  practicability  only  of  that  mea-  macy;  in  whieh  case,  the  striking  sirailn- 

•  I  find  the  following  entered  in  the  public  "^y  ^  discoverable  in  the  eventa  of  their 

aeoonnts  of  hia  father,  who  was  treasurer  of  respective  lives,  could  not  fail  to  be  sug- 

the  town  of  Greenock  in  this  year:—*  Sep^  gestive,  at  least  to  one  of  them,  and  be 

tember  11»  1756,  ^d  Hugh  Campbell  and  productive  of  convictions  that  were  ca- 

James  Watt,  junior,  charges  at  QUagow  p^^ble  of  leading  to  imporUnt  ulterior  re- 

Bundne  days,  eettUng  accounts  of  ceUars,  f„u.      -d^xl    5*  ^u^  «^.,.^- u^j 

16a.'    The  al-ounta  which  the  junior  Jamei  au'ts.     Both   of  these  young  men  had 

Watt  waa  here  employed  to  settle,  were  oer-  «P«nt  theu-  early  days  m  precisely  similar 

taia  dnea  leviable  by  the  town  of  Greenock  pursuits,  and  both  had  started  in  life  as 

from  the  merchants  in  Glanow,  for  oeUaiage  philosophical  instrument-makera.   8ine»- 

of  tobacco  in  the  Boyal  Close  WarehouMs.  ton,  who  was  only  about  nine  yean  older 

These  warehouses  were  held  in  lease  by  the  au  '   w«**  «m  ftin«»4i«  ;«•  --- »-    ^ 

community,  and  conaequently  were  under  *'^"  Watt  was  alr»dy  m  posMion  of 

the  management  of  Mr  Watt's  father,  as  P"bhc  confidence,  and  reaping  the  fnute 

town-treasurer.  of  an  established  reputation  as  a  civil  en- 
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gioeer;  Watt^  thongh  at  the  aame  mo-  of  serenl  of  his  father^s  panegymta.    In 

meat  giving  prooft,  in  his  less  public  to-  the  present  more  unpretending  oontribu* 

cation,  of  possessing  a  vigorously  inventive  tion  to  the  name  he  bore,  our  simplest, 

genius,  was  yet  far  from  earning  the  re-  and,  perhaps,  not  least  appropriate,  tri* 

wards  which  that  genius  merited,  or  which  bate  to  the  virtues  and  talent  of  tbis 

the  circumstances  of  his  position  rendered  great-grandson  of  the  old  Professor  of  the 

desurable  and  even  necessary,  Mathematics  may  be  allowed  to  be,  that 

Whether  the  temporary  preoccupations  he  was,  in  all  respects,  via  pat&b,  avo, 

alluded  to,  or  his  own  f^t  ability  for  the  hajubibus    buis,   dionissimus.      His 

profession  of  civil  engineering,  suggested  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  records  of 

the  change  in  his  views  or  not,  certain  it  the  early  friendships  of  Thomas  Campbell, 

is  that  Watt's  original  business  and  specu*  who  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  college 

lations  were  suspended;  and  that  he  more  associates  at  Glasgow;  and,  although,  ao- 

than  half  resolved  to  adopt  that  profea-  cording  to  the  poet,  of  a  spirit  and  tem- 

sion  which  seemed  to  present  a  more  ao*  per  the  most  widely  diflferent  from  his 

cessible  pathway  to  both  reputation  and  own,  is  always  mentioned  in  terms  of  the 

emolument.  most  affectionate  admiration  and  eulogy. 

There  is  nothing,  so  fkr  as  we  are  aware,  A  single  allusion  to  his  *  generous,  liberal, 

which  can  be  referred  to  that  goes  to  show  and  open-bearted '  friend,  in  the  bard's 

whether,  in    the   new  channel  of  his  own  words,  gives  an  idea  of  *  this  sfdendid 

thoughts  in  r^ard  to  the  *  Clyde  surveys,'  stripling,'  whose  *  unparalleled  talent  for 

Watt  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Town  eloquence,'  and  general  literary  attain-* 

Council  of  Qlaogow,  and  of  Mr  Smeaton,  ments,  formed  the  boast  of  the  youth  of 

with  reference  to  the  river  improvements;  those  days  at  the  northern  university:— > 

or  whether  he  rather  countenanced  the  *  With  melodious  elocution,'  continues  the 

opposition  which  his  £sther  and  the  Town  poet,  *  great  acuteness  in  argument,  and 

Council  of  Qreenock  had  resolved  to  give  rich  unfiuling  fluency  of  diction,  Gregory 

to  the  projected  measure.    How  fiu-^  on  Walt  seemed  born  to  become  a  great 

the  other  hand,  between  1765,  when  the  orator;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have 

survey  was  made,  and  1769,  when  the  shone  in  Parliament,  had  he  not  been 

deterouned  opposition  of  the  people  of  carried  off  by  consumption,  iu  his  five- 

Greenock  manifested  itself,  his  mature  and^twentietb  year.    He  was  literally  the 

judgment  operated  on  his  fisther^s  mind  most  beautiful  youth  I  ever  saw.    When 

to  produce  lus  hostility  to  the  plan— or  he  was  only  twenty -two,  an  eminent 

how  far,  by  possibility,  his  suggestions  English  artist — Howard,  I  think — made 

tended  to  modify  the  views  of  Mr  Smea-  his  head  the  model  of  a  picture  of  Adam.' 

ton,  or  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates  No  wonder  if  thpe  father  of  such  a  son, 

of  Glasgow  to  the  practical  inefficiency  of  even  while,  with  a  noble  resignation,  *  ex« 

the  scheme,  is  not  known.    The  bill,  how-  pressing  his  confident  hopes  that  Gregory 

ever,  was,  for  one  reason  or  another,  bad  dumged  this  mortal  state  for  a  fsir 

eventually  abandoned.    It  is  not  at  all  happier  existence,'  and  'as  if  auzione  to 

improbable,  that  it  wasin  connection  with  avmd  all  suspicion  of  his  giving  way  to 

the  opposition  to  this  bill,  on  the  pert  of  excessive  sorrow,'  should  Ml  have  been 

Bailie  Watt  and  the  Town  Council  of  conscious,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  of 

Qreenock,  that  John  Watt's  Map  and  passionate  grief,  yet  of  something  akin  to 

Survey  of  the  River  Clyde  was  publisked  a  permanent  aind  settled  regret  at  his 

by  the  bailie's  youngest  son,  John  Watt,  earthly  loss  I 
the  younger  brother  of  the  incipient  civil 

engineer;  its  publication  having  taken       ^"  wtboduction  of  stbah  hayi- 
pliu»,  as  we  now  know,  in  1760.  oatiob. 

Nothing  in  the  history  oi  theee  won* 

OBsaoBT  WATT,  A  SOB  OF  THB  derful  inventions  and  imim)vements  in 

JtECHABioiAB.  machinery,  which  characterised  the  latter 

Having  incidentally  alluded  to  Gbx-  half  of  last  century,  is  so  striking  as  the 

QOBT  Watt,  we  cannot  omit  the  occasion  number  of  instances  in  which  we  are  in- 

of  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  debted  for  these  to  men  of  the  humblest 

of  one  so  eminent    The  scattered  notices  attainments  in  point  of  education,  and 

which  current  literature  furnishes  of  this  who  could  make  little,  or  rather  no  pre- 

noble  youth,  amply  justify  the  references  tension,  to  any  preliminary  professional 

to  his  worth  which  are  found  in  the  pages  knowledge^  or  even  to  any  acquaintance . 
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with  the  leading  principles  of  mechanics  minds,  are  the  servants  of  genius.  When 
as  a  science.  To  the  long  list  of  the  genius  finds  them  not  ready  at  haiid,  it 
Hargreaves,  the  Kays,  the  Arkwrights,  passes  them  over,  or  invents  others  for 
the  Highs,  who  claimed  more  or  less  of  its  own  use.  While  this  is  trae,  to  an 
the  merit  of  inventing  and  improving  the  extent,  there  is,  in  the  statement,  jast 
machinery  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  enough  of  paradox  to  make  it,  in  its  an- 
and  who,  whatever  their  ingenuity,  be-  qualified  shape,  hazardous.  The  danger 
longed  admittedly  to  this  class — is  to  be  is  to  the  many  who  mistake  aimless  in- 
added  the  name  of  Henry  Bell,  in  connec-  genuity  for  genius,  who  turn  away  from 
tiou  with  the  first  perfectly -successful  science,  and  diipense  with  the  labour  of 
adaptation  of  the  steam-engine  to  navi-  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  her  immutable 
gation.  To  an  intellect  like  that  of  Watt,  laws,  as  being  only  a  hindrance  to  their 
poised  between  lofty  sdentific  speculation,  powers,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  development 
on  the  one  hand,  and  painstaking,  prao-  of  their  fancied  merits  Arkwrigfat  and 
tical  ingenuity  on  the  other,  efforts  such  Bell  attained  to  some  degree  of  suceess, 
as  those  which  frequently  marked  the  despite  their  want  of  this  scientific  know- 
progress  alluded  to,  could  not  fail  to  pre-  ledge  —  the  means  of  acquiring  whieh 
sent  themselves  as  exhibitions,  in  a  great  were  not  available  to  every  artisan  as 
measure,  of  mere  blind  and  groping  ad-  they  are  in  our  day.  On  the  other  band, 
venture.  Nevertheless,  to  ascribe  to  men-  what  unknown  multitudes  have  £uled  and 
toriotts  individuals,  whose  works  have  not  consumed  a  valuable  existence  upon  ex- 
only  enriched  the  capitalist,  but  infinitely  periments,  which  an  acquaintance  with 
benefited  mankind — ^to  attribute  to  them,  the  very  rudiments  of  physical  science 
in  the  absence  of  science  in  their  case,  no  would  have  demonstrated  to  be  futile, 
higher  motive  than  that  of  vanity,  or  no  utterly  worthless:  and  as  the  converse  of 
other  animating  principle  than  that  of  an  this — which  is  perhaps  still  more  univer- 
ignorant  and  preponderating  conceited-  sally  true  than  any  other  case  —  how 
ne^  of  their  own  powers,  would  be  as  un-  many  of  our  artisans  are  there,  whose 
generous  as  it  would  most  probably  be  lives  are  spent  in  very  contact  with  the 
unwise.  These  men  must  have  been  pos-  most  wonderful,  yet  not  unimprovable 
sessed  of  some  ruling  quality,  of  perse-  machines,  whose  minds,  however,  un- 
veranoe,  resoluteness — indeed,  it  is  diffi-  sharpened  by  scientific  reading  or  ob- 
cult  to  say  of  what  compound  of  mental  or  servation,  are,  with  all  their  advan- 
moral  forces — some  property,  at  all  events,  tages,  really  capable  of  nothing  higher 
to  which  the  generality  oftheir  fellows  are,  or  more  useful  than  the  mechanical  in- 
habitually,  either  indifferent  or  insensible,  telligence  that  dictates  the  oiling  of  the 
which  in  them,  therefore,  was  praiso-  wheels! 

worthy,  rendering  their  labours  deserving  Heniy  Bell,  though  he  could  at  tiiat 
of  our  gratitude,  and  their  names  of  our  time  with  no  propriety  be  considered  an 
remembrance.  A  vigorous  and  patient  engineer,  either  theoretical  or  practical, 
imagination  has  been  the  source  of  many  had  indomitable  perseverance  and  some 
of  those  inventions  which  have  exercised  ingenuity.  He  had  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  greatest  amount  of  material  influence  his  steamboat  scheme  as  a  personal  ven- 
over  the  world.  More  valuable  machines,  ture;  and  addressing  himself  to  the  since 
it  has  been  asserted,  have  been  invented  so  celebrated  steamship  builders^  Messn 
by  the  labouring  artisan,  the  shepherd,  John  &  Charles  Wood,  of  Port-Qlaagow, 
the  dreamy  monk,  the  potter,  the  wool-  the  keel  of  the  riRST  steamboat  was 
carder,  the  mariner,  the  weaver,  or  the  laid  down  in  their  building-yard  some 
ignorant  blacksmith,  than  by  the  learned  time  in  October,  1811;  and  the  Comet 
or  the  philosopher;  and  the  workshop  waslaunchedin  June,  1812.  Herdimen- 
has  given  birth  to  more  masterpieces  in  sions  were  40  feet  keel;  10  feet  6  inches 
practical  art  than  the  academy.  M.  La-  beam;  and  25  tons  burden.  The  greater 
roartine,  in  his  *  Memoir  of  Jacquard,'  part  of  the  engine-work  was  made  at 
would  account  for  this.  Ordinarily,  says  Greenock  by  the  firm  of  Anderson,  Camp- 
he,  the  mechanician  can  do  nothing  with-  bell,  &  Co.,  who  were  smiths  or  hammer- 
out  geometry  and  mathematics.  These  men  in  this  town  and  Port>Qla^w — the 
sciences  are  the  figures  by  which  he  cal-  same  company  which  afterwards  became 
culates,  and  the  terms  by  which  he  ex-  Anderson  &  Caird,  and  is  now  the 
presses  his  thoughts.  But  sciences,  which  famous  engineering  firm  of  Caird  h  Co. 
are  the  necessary  instruments  of  common  at  Qreenock.    The  boiler  was  made  by 
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the  same  parties  in  Port-Qlaagow;  the  of  mechanics  and  of  chemistry  which  is 

cylinder  was  cast  in  Gla^w.*  necessary  for  understanding  this  machine; 

Bell  having  received  his  machinery,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  one  in  this 

which  was  of  a  sufficiently  rude  descrip-  kingdom  who  can  be  put  on  a  par  with 

tion,  set  about  its  arrangement  on  board  the  present  patentees  in  this  respect.' 

of  his  little  vessel,  aided  by  one  or  two  If  such  was  the  case  with  engineers  of 

working  millwrights,  who  were  but  im-  that  time  by  profession,  it  cannot  be  won- 

perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fitting  and  dered  at  that  Henry  Bell,  who  could 

adjustment  of  such  an  engint.    It  was  make  little  claim  to  any  such  distinction, 

tried  in  different  ways,  both  longitudi-  should  have  made  many  vain  attempts 

nally  and  transversely.    That  much  diffi-  to  faire  marefier  the  intricate  structure, 

culty  was  experienced  in  the  novel  and  The    thing,    however,    was   at   length 

anxious  task,  cannot  excite  surprise.  Dur-  achieved,  to  his  great  satisfaction.    The 

ing  the  continuance  (^Boiilton  and  Watt's  engine  began  to  move  and  perform  its 

term  of  patent,  practical  knowledge  of  desired  revohitions.    It  was  a  vertical 

the  steam-engine  was  confined,  in  great  one,  and  of  about  three  horse-power.* 
measure,  to  their  engine- works  at  Soho,        Having  satisfied  himself,  in  his  first 

and  to  such  ingenious  workmen  as  they  experiments  with  Mr  Nicol's  boat,  that 

were  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  to  two  paddle-wheels  were  better  than  one, 

superintend  the  erection  of  engines  made  Mr  Bell's  first  trial  of  the  Comet  was 

by  themselves.    Referring  to  this  period,  with /our,  instead  of  two.   This  not  being 

Professor  Robison  remarks : — *  Our  engi-  found  successful,  she  was  eventually  fitted 

neers  by  profession  are,  in  general,  mise-  with  two  wheels,  with  floats  of  about 

rably  deficient  in  that  accurate  knowledge  twenty  inches  square;  and  after  numerous 

trial  trips  between  Greenock  and  Port- 

*  It  is  interestiDg  to  trace  the  development  Glasgow,  the  completion  of  the  first 

of  a  branch  of  business  which  has  become  btbamboat  was  thus  announced  in  the 

one  of  the  most  essential  and  important  m  i/2-«pnrt/,i,  Ailvprti*«r»  of  I'ith  Anjnist 

this  country -that  of  founding,    engine-  .^l^"^^^  Advertiser    or  15tn  August, 

making^  or  en^neering.    In  some  instances,  lolz:— 

in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  before        «Stbaii  Passaob-Boat,  thb  Combt,  be- 

noticed.  It  sprang  from  the  simple  smithy  or  ^^^^^  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  HelensbTiigb. 

shoeine-forge.    In  other  cases,  the  premises  ^^  pMsengers  only. 

of  the  brassfonnder  or  hammerman  enlarged        'KTSubscriber  having,  atmncfa  expense, 

rapidly  into  works  which  erabraoed  the  new  ^^^      ^  handsome  Vessel  to  ply  upon  the 

demands  for  machinery  and  castmgs.    The  ^^„  (jj  je,  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock 

fint  foundry,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  in  _^  ^  ^    ^^  power^f  Wind.  Air,  and 

Greenock,  was  in  the  north-west  comer  of  steam— he  intencls  that  the  Vessel  shaU 

what  18  now  caUed  Cathcart  Square,  and  was  i^^^  ^^^  Broomielaw  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 

nec^sanly  on  a  very  small  scale.    It  wm  j        ^^  Saturdays,  about  mid-day.  or  at 

n*""*l?i°  ''"m?  *^«.*^°^  °^  Brownlee  &  such  hour  thereafter  as  may  answer  from  the 
Campbell.  The  ordinary  work  executed  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^  1^^^  Greenock  on 
here  was  such  generally,  as  was  required  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  in  the 
for  ships,  including  also  the  casting  of  mte-  n^orning,  to  suit  the  tide, 
fronts,  bars,  &c. ,  The  onW  furnace  employed  ,  The  elegance,  comfort,  safety,  and  speed 
was  the  old-fashioned  bellows  or  »ir  furna^  ^^  ^y^^  Veiel  require  only  to  hi  prove^to 
The  next  wm  on  a  Urger  scale  establwhed  ^^^  ^^  approWtion  of  the  public;  and  the 
ml*°  ^J!^}'"^  company  abDut  the  year  1790.  Proprietor  is  determined  to  do  everything  in 
Tbey  set  down  their  works  in  the  eaj^  end  ^  ^^^,  ^^  ^^^  blic  encouragment. 
of  the  town,  adjoining  the  Cartsborn  Water,  r-  <-  -e 
for  the  sake  of  a  cupola  furnace  which  they  *  For  many  of  the  particulars  in  regard  to 
first  erected.  This  work  had  all  the  improve-  the  Comet  and  Henry  Bell,  I  am  indebted  to 
menta  then  known ;  but  not  proving  success-  the  obliging  communications  of  Mr  Anderson 
fttl,  it  was  abandoned  in  1798  or  1794,  and  of  High  Holm — whose  father  was  the  origi- 
purchased  for  £1300  by  Brownlee  &  Camp-  nal  partner  of  the  firm  previously  alluded  to 
Dell.  It  was  carried  on  by  these  parties  till  — or  Mr  John  Wood,  and  Mr  Keid  of  Port- 
1806,  and  by  Mr  Brownlee  alone  till  1825,  Glasgow.  Reference  to  the  incidental  meet- 
when  the  whole  was  transferred  to  Messrs  ing  with  these  gentlemen,  in  February.  1852, 
John  Scott  &  Sons  for  £5000,  who  erected  recalls  a  trifling  incident,  which,  however, 
the  new  and  now  very  extensive  works  of  may  give  the  non-professional  reader  no  very 
Messrs  Scott,  Sinclair,  k  Co.  In  1808  Mr  inaccurate  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  en- 
Campbell  joined  Mr  Anderson  in  the  new  gine  of  Henrv  Bell's  steamboat  Speaking 
works  of  Crawfordsdyke,  which  occupied  to  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  cylinder  cast 
a  limited  extent,  under  the  firm  of  Anderson  at  that  early  period,  lifting  a  hat  from  the 
&  Caird,  the  site  of  what  are  now  the  wide-  table,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  Hhe  Comet's 
spread  engineering  premises  of  Messrs  Caird  cylinder  would  not  be  much  larger  than 
kCo.  that!' 
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'  The  terms  are,  for  the  pppsent,  fixed  at  the  obsenrations  made  upon  her  pttform- 

48.  for  the  bei^t  cabio,  and  38.  the  second,  ances  suggested  many  useful  impiOT«- 

but  b«yoDd  these  rates  nothing  U  to  be  al-  nients  in  tbe  stractureand  ammgementi 

^r^  abo^rthVv^e?^  ""^^  ^"^"^  ^°"  ^^  °*™^  engines.     The  QIaFgow  «aa 

^  "^The^Subecriber^tinoes  his  Bstablish-  contracted  for  by  a  company,  of  which 

ment  at  Helennburgh  Baths,  the  same  as  fsr  Messrs  J.  &  D.  M'Goun  of  Qreenoeky  and 

years  past;  and  on  the  Comet's  arrival  at  Me88r8Lilly&  Johnstone  of  Glasgow,  were 

Greenock,  a  Tessel  will  be  in  readiness  to  ^^e  principal  partners.     The  paitema  for 

wnvey  any  Passengers  that  intend  visiting  ^^  castings,  as  wril  aa  the  greater  part 

*Kn|«  by  the  Comet  will  receive  in-  of  the  Muith-work  and  J^^^fPi^JT" 
formation  ai  the  hours  of  sailiwg.  by  apply-  .  executed  by  Anderson,  Oampbell,  &  Co^ 

ing  at  Mr  Thomas  Stewart's,  Bookseller,  of  Greenock,  and  the  fitting  of  the  engine 

Square:  and  at  Mrs  Blackly's,  East  Quay-  ^^  board  WM  superintended  by  Haniy 

head,  Greenock,  or  at  Mr  ^uston's  Office,  ggU      ^^  j^^  ^ef^^  „8  ^  j^  ^n^c. 

^S^'n'^^h  Baths,  6^^^^^^^  ^^IflJ^^  ^"^IT"  il!!'"' '^  ° -"^  ^ 

'         ^     *  about  thiB  penod,  which  are  cunous,  and 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Comet,  in  man^  ways  instructiTe,  ];wrticu1arly  in 

under  the  combined  powers  of  *  Wind,  regard  to  the  crude  and  jejune  state  ef 

Air,  and  Steam,'  not  to  mention  the  ele-  engineering  in  those  its  earlier  stages,  and 

ganoe  of  her  accommodations,  soon  beat  in  a  neighbourhood  in  which  it  has  ainee 

the  *Fly  Boats'  out  of  the  river.    We  attained  to  such  a  diatinguiahedeiirinenoe, 

well  remember  her  *  accommodations,'  as  aided  by  capital  that  seems  almost  with- 

well  as  her  *  superior  speed,'  having  bad,  out  limit  in  its  sources.  Theeiig;iiieofth« 

more  than  once,  a  long  passage  in  her  to  Glasgow  proved  a  failure,  involving  Mr 

and  from  Glasgow.    Her  cabin — ^not  sa-  Bell  in  much  litigation  and  embarrasa- 

loon,  as  now-a-days — was  scarcely  an  im-  ment.    After  plying  on  the  Clyde  for 

provement  upon  those  of  the  *  Highland  some  time,  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  did 

Packets,'  which  indeed  it  closely  resem-  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  formed 

bled — low-roofed,  of  course,  having  a  deal  of  her,  the  engine  was  replaced  by  one 

table  in  the  centre,  with  benches,  or  eonstructed  by  Mr  James  Oook,  cngiiieer, 

Mookers,'  of  the  same  material,  on  each  of  Tradeston,  Glasgow, 

side,  for  the  dozen  or  more  passengers  to  The  first  steaml^ts  built  at  Greenock 

sit  upon; — ooutrast  inconceivably  great  to  were  two  little  vessels,  which  at  the  time 

the  rosewood  and  velvet  couches  of  our  attracted  much  attention.     They  were 

modem  fxq^Ulona,  or  river  martins— as  ballt  in  1816  or  1816,  by  Mr  James 

unlike  their  homely  prototype  as  the  gay  Munn,    for   a   company  in    Greenod, 

winged  creature  is  to  the  unsightly  chry-  Glasgow,  and  other  places.    They  were 

salis  firom  which  it  has  emerged.  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  of 

The  success  of  Henry  Bell's  Comet,  Orange.    Their  peculiarity  consisted  in 

aeouted  at  as  the  project  had  at  first  their  having  each  two  ateam-engines  of  4 

generally  been,  began  to  attract  attention  horse-power  each,  and  these,  moreover, 

to  the  value  of  the  enterprise.    In  1813  contracted  for  and  made  by  Boulton  & 

another  steamboat  was  started.    She  was  Watt  at  8oho,  and  fitted  up  on  board  by 

of  somewhat  larger  proportions  than  the  Soho  workmen.     These  were  the  first 

Comet,  and  of  greater  horse-power.    This  specimens  of  marine  steam*engine8  from 

vessel  also,  the  Glasgow,  was  built  by  Mr  so  celebrated  a  quarter  seen  in  the  Clyde. 

Wood.    She  was  succeeded  by  a  thini,  by  Their  beauty  of  construction,  symmetry, 

the  same  builder,  the  Morning  Star,  in  and  smoothness  of  motion,  were  regarded 

1814,  for  Mr  John  Robertson,  engineer,  by  our  engineers  as  a  kind  of  marvel,  and 

Gorbals.    The  next  steamboat  built  by  excited  universal  admiration.      It  may 

Mr  Wood  was  the  Elizabeth,  58  feet  deck,  easily  be  believed  that  particular  pains 

and  8  horse-power,  for  Mr  John  Thomson,  had  been  bestowed  on  their  execution, 

smith,  of  Gorbals.    She  was  followed  by  It  was  in  this  same  year  (1816)  that  Mr 

the  Caledonia,  of  32  horse-power,  and  Watt  founded  the  *  Scientific  Library  of 

i^ut  200  tons  burden.    This  vessel  was  Greenock;'  and  in  his  patriotic  and  gene> 

purchased  by  Mr  James  Watt,  junior,  of  rons  design  of  transplanting  a  knowledge 

Sobo,  for  purposes  of  scientific  experi-  of  this  invaluable  branch  of  the  arts  to 

ment.  Her  comparatively  rude  machinery  the  dockyards  and  workshops  of  his  s»- 

•was  replaced  by  two  engines  of  14  horse-  tive  town,  he  might  have  had  in  view  to 

power  each,  manu&ctured  at  Soho;  and  illustrate,  by  those  four  beautiful  litUe 
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OMehines,  what  might  be  done  by  cave  operation  was  elorasily  performed,  ati'1, 

and  gciifUific  esaetness  brought  to  bear  on  going  ashore  on  the  oocasion  referred 

on  all  their  details.  to,  the  old  part  speedily  separated  from 

The  spiritofenterprise  being  awakened,  the  new,  and  she  became  a  total  wreck, 
that  of  emulation  naturally  followed;  and  Mr  Bell  himself  happened  to  be  on  board 
.one  steamboat  rapidly  sucoeeded  anotiier,  on  the  occasion  of  this  catastrophe.  For- 
on  those  beautiful  waters,  bo  admirably  tunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The  original 
fittedbynature  for  such  incipient  achteTe-  draught  or  Mines'  of  the  Comet  were, 
ments.  Bach  successive  constniction  ri-  several  years  ago,  presented  by  her  build- 
valled  its  predecessor  both  in  beauty  and  er,  Mr  Wood,  to  Mr  Robert  Napier,  en- 
speed.  Still,  mneh  remained  to  be  effected  gineer,  of  Glasgow,  in  whose  possession 
both  in  the  management  and  economy  they  are  understood  mm  to  be. 
of  these  new  and  increasingly  important  As  British  steam  navigation  had  its 
undertakings.  Beyond  the  illustratioBs  origin  in  the  Clyde,  at  Qreenock  and 
already  afforded  of  Mr  Watt's  concern  for  Port-Glasgow,  these  places  continued  to 
the  benefit  and  advance  of  his  townsmen  retain  unimpaired  their  aoquu^  prece- 
in  the  mechanical  industries,  heis  undei^  dence  in  this  pre-eminent  and  all-impor- 
stood  not  to  have  either  very  directly  or  tant  branch  of  British  industry.  For  the 
personally  occupied  himself  with  the  ear-  enterprise  which  made  steamboats  avail- 
liest  cflforts  of  steam  navigation  in  this  able  for  purposes  of  deep-sea  navigation, 
country — ^not  only  his  distance  from  the  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  most  of  the 
scene  of  operations,  but  his  rt>tirement,  early  post-office  stations,  which  soon  be- 
roany  years  previously,  from  the  active  came  so  serviceable  at  all  points  of  the 
business  of  Soho,  having  removed  him  British  coast,  this  conntry  is  indebted  to 
from  their  immediate  contact,  unless  on  Mr  David  Napier.  The  establishment,  in 
occasion  of  his  brief  periodical  visits  to  1818,  of  his  steamboat  communication, 
fiontland.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  by  means  of  the  Rob  Roy,  of  about  90 
obeevve  the  great  mechanician  himself,  tons  burden,  and  30  horse-power,  to  ply 
actuallyonbMrdof  one  of  these  creations  between  Greenock  and  Belfast,  led  the 
of  his  own  ingenuity  and  invention.  Dur-  way  for  other  and  continually-extending 
ing  his  last  visit  to  Greenock  in  1816,  lines  of  traffic.  Mr  Wood  of  Port-Glas- 
Mr  Watt,  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr  gow  soon  after  built  the  Talbot,  of  120 
Walkinshaw  — whom  the  author  some  tons,  which  was  placed  on  the  station  he- 
years  afterwsrds  heard  relate  the  cirrnm-  tween  Holyhead  aid  Dublin.  This  was 
stance— made  a  voyage  in  a  steamboat  as  immediately  followed  by  that  enterprise 
far  as  Rothesay  and  back  to  Greenock;  which  brought  upon  the  station  between 
an  excursion  which,  in  those  days,  occu-  Greenock  and  Liverpool  an  as  yet  un- 
pied  the  greater  portion  of  a  whole  day.  witnessed  class  of  steamers.  Bq^nning 
Mr  Watt  entered  into  conversation  with  with  the  Robert  Bruce  of  150  tons,  with 
the  engineer  of  the  boat,  pointing  out  to  two  engines  by  Mr  Napier  of  30  horse- 
him  tbe  method  of  'backing'  the  engine,  power  each,  this  Scottish  proprietary  at 
With  a  foot-rule  he  demonstrated  to  him  GUisgow  and  Liverpool  has  continued, 
what  was  meant.  Not  succeeding,  how-  year  fay  year  since  then,  to  launch  steam- 
ever,  he  at  last,  under  the  impulse  of  the  ships  of  increasing  beauty  and  power,  a 
ruling  passion,  threw  off  his  overcoat,  and,  class  of  vessels  altogether  unrivalled,  and 
putting  his  hand  to  the  engine  himself,  which,  in  their  representatives  upon  the 
showed  the  practical  application  of  his  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  New  York  Mail 
lecture.  Previously  to  this  the  *hack-  Station — whose  splendid  line  of  shi|)8 
stroke'  of  the  steamboat -engine  was  emanates  from  tlie  same  intelligent  and 
either  unknown  or  not  generally  acted  on.  spirited  men — might  be  considered  to 
The  practice  was  to  stop  the  engine  en-  have  reached  the  highest  perfection  of 
tirely  a  considerable  time  before  the  ves-  which  the  art  of  steam  naval  architecture 
sel  reached  the  point  of  mooring,  in  order  is  capable,  did  not  the  almost  daily  pro- 
to  allow  for  the  gradual  and  natural  di-  duotion  of  something,  in  both  mould  and 
minution  of  her  speed.  machinery,  superior  to  its  predecessor. 

The  Comet,  after  plying  on  the  Clyde,  contradict  such  a  belief.    Of  this  magni- 

and  subsecinently  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ficent  fleet  of  steamships,  the  entire  nnm- 

was  lost  on  one  of  the  Highland  shores,  ber,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fine 

She  had  been  lengthened  in  the  interval  siiecimeas  from   the  .building- yards  of 

of  her  first  starting  at  Helensbingb.    The  Messrs  Wood,  has  been  constructed  at 
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Greenock  by  Mr  Steele,  from  whose  dock-  the  largest  proportion  of  steam-veneb 

yard  the  first  of  this  leviathan  class  of  laanched  in  the  Clyde  are  of  iron.    From 

vessels,  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  a  valuable  paper  read  by  Dr  Strang  of 

large  numbers  of  passengers  as  well  as  Glasgow,  b^ore  the  Statistical  8e<Sion 

goods,  was  launched  in  1826.    This  was  of  the  British  Association  in  1852,  it  ^>- 

the  United  Kingdom,  160  feet  in  length,  pears,  that,  of  247  steam- vessels  bnUt  in 

26^  feet  beam,  with  engines  of  200  horse-  the  Clyde  during  the  seven  years  anterior 

power,  by  Mr  Napier.    This  large  vessel  to  1853,  14  were  of  wooden  hall,  and 

was  considered  a  prodigious  step  in  ad-  233  of  iron  I    Of  these,   141   were  of 

vance,  in  her  size,  power,  speed,  and  the  paddle-wheel,  and  106  of  screw.    The 

whole  style  of  her  furnishings  and  ap-  aggr^ate  burden  of  the  wooden  steamers 

pointments.    She  started  from  Greenock  amounted  to  18,331  tons;  that  df  the 

on  her  first  trip  on  29th  July,  1826,  with  iron  to  129,273.   The  engine  horse-power 

a  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  on  board,  in  wooden  hulls  was  6739;  that  in  iron 

and  circumnavigated  the  whole  of  the  hulls,  31,593.     Of  the  whole  wooden 

north  and  part  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  steam-vessels  constructed  in  the  Clyde, 

on  her  way  to  Leith,  performing  the  dis-  or  in  progress  at  the  various  bnilding- 

tance,  789  miles,  in  what  was  considered  yards  in  1852,  amounting  in  aU  to  73, 

the  incredibly  short  space  of  sixty-five  only  4  were  of  wood;  while  the  propor- 

hours,  deducting  stoppages.    The  cost  of  tion  of  screws  to  paddle-wheels  was  as 

her  constniction  was  said  to  have  been  43  to  30. 
;£40,000.    So  great  had  been  the  increase 

of  steam-vessels  up  to  this  time,  that  in  »»■  death  of  watt. 

this  year  (1826)  there  were  already  up-        On  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  James 

wards  of  seventy  belonging  to  the  Clyde,  Watt  tranquilly  expired,  at  his  readenoe, 

and  upwards  of  fifty  belonging  to  the  Mer-  Heathfield,  in  the  County  of  8taffi>rd, 

sey,  a  great  proportion  of  the  entire  num-  near  Birmingham,  in  the  eighty-fourth 

her  having  been  supplied  by  the  dock-  year  of  his  age.    To  attempt  here  any 

yards  of  the  former  river.  new  and  laboured  panegyric  of  the  great 

The  rapid  and  extraordinary  demand,  inventor,  philosopher,  and  bendactor  to 

however,  for  steamers  of  a  large  size,  for  his  country,  would  be  difficult  as  it  wonld 

purposes  of  river  as  well  as  coasting  na-  be  superfluous.    Much,  however,  as  has 

vigation,  hastened  in  this  country  the  been  already  written  in  such  a  strain, 

greatest  revolution  in  this  modern  com-  though  graced  with   all   the   eli^gance 

mercial  art  of  which  it  had  as  yet  been  which  imagination  and  the  most  polished 

the  subject.     It  consisted,  on  the  one  accuracy  in  taste  and  style  could  supply, 

hand,  in  the  adaptation  of  wrought-iron  we  confess  to  a  certain  unsatisfied  feeling 

to  the  construction  of  the  hulls  of  steam-  still,  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  some  <? 

vessels;  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  applica-  its  views.    In  the  popular  mind — and 

tion  of  the  Archimedes  screw,  as  a  pro-  even  the  man  of  letters  has  by  no  meaos 

pelling  power  in  room  of  the  paddle-wheel,  been  free  from  the  influence — ^the  pre- 

This  great  change  has,  of  late  years,  well-  vailing  consciousness  which  hitherto  has 

nigh  transferred  the  building  of  steam-  seemed  naturally  to  associate  itself  with 

boats  from  the  hands  of  the  shipwright  the  name  and  personality — for  we  will 

to  those  of  the  hammerman  and  engineer,  not  speak  here  of  the  idea  of  Watt — is 

Though  the  introduction  of  these  two  that  either  of  the  great  mechanist,  or, 

great  modifications  in  the  construction  more  usually  still,  that  of  his  Work  and 

and  economy  of  steam-vessels  was  long  its  Wokdxrs,  the  changes  it  has  wrought, 

vigorously  contested  by  practical  men,  and  the  facilities  it  affords.    As  if  the 

and  only  adopted  in  our  naval  as  well  as  thunder  of  the  steam-engine  in  its  poD- 

our  mercantile  marine  after  many  years  derous  march,  the  din  and  endless  rattle 

had  thoroughly  tested  the  value  of  the  of  its  million  spindles,  or  its  shriek  in 

experiments  made,  both  the  new  material  the  ever  -  advancing  and    disappearing 

and  the  new  propeller  threaten  now  to  monster  of  the  rail,  unconsciously  arres;t- 

become  all  but  universal  for  steam-vessels  ed  attention,  and,  by  the  very  damoar 

of  the  most  prodigious  size  and  power,  and  uproar  made,  alNSorbed  and  engrossed 

One  of  the  first  attempts  in  this  new  it  all — ^the  thought  of  the  Man  has  been 

kind  of  shipbuilding  was  made  at  Birken-  lost,  or  at  least  obscured,  in  the  msrvel 

head  by  Mr  Laird,  formerly  of  Greenock,  of  his  Machines.    This,  on  the  one  hand, 

in  1832.      At  the  present  day,  by  fiir  may  be  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to 
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the  great  deficiency  of  information  which  We  ask  nothing  more  from  the  artist, 
has  hitherto  ezist^  in  regard  to  many  of  The  chisel  has  surpassed  its  usual  power 
the  events  of  the  philosopher's  life  and  and  skill  The  pencil,  too,  has  handed 
personal  history;  on  the  other,  wholly  down  to  us,  in  warmer  tints,  though  not 
to  disengage  and  abstract  the  mind  from  more  impressively,  the  same  imposing  re- 
those  more  present  and  material  objects  semblance.  But 
of  reflection,  in  view  of  this  great  man,  is  '  Oatward  forms,  the  loftiest,  stiTl  receive 
nei^er  perhaps  altogether  possible  nor  Their  finer  influence  from  the  life  within.' 
to  be  desired.  Whatever  the  immediate  What  we  desiderate  is,  some  competent 
cause,  it  is  felt  that  they  have  rather  too  guide  to  those  interior  depths,  whose 
universally  been  made  the  subject  of  existence  is  betrayed  or  revealed  by  the 
notice  and  of  eloquent  declamation,  to  forms  which  meet  the  eye — some  key  by 
the  exclusion  of  any  more  sober  and  dis-  which  we  may  read  the  cipher  of  those 
tinct  consideration  of  the  structure  and  grave  but  noble  lineaments — ^some  ana- 
powers  of  the  massive  and  majestic  mind,  lysis  of  the  inner  being — some  truthful 
of  which  those  prodigies  were  but  the  ema-  portraiture  of  those  strong  mental  and 
nations  and  the  prolific  phenomena.  moral  powers  whose  workings  have  left 

In  the  STATUBS  of  Watt  which  our  so  deep  an  impress  on  the  marble  itself, 
national,  and  many  of  our  provincial  We  ask  nothing  more  from  rhetoric, 
public  buildings  enshrine,  the  chisel  of  Eloquence  and  imagination  have  spent 
Ohantreyhas  no  less  happily  displayed  its  themselves  in  celebrating  the  last  great 
own  marvellous  powers  of  personification,  gift  of  science  to  humanity.  Even  vati- 
than  immortalised  the  lineaments  of  a  dnation  has  uttered  its  last  prediction, 
man  whose  appearance  and  advent  was  and  returned  from  wandering  to  the 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  outermost  limits  of  the  habitable  globe, 
modem  times,  and  whose  invention  has  having  foretold  all  of  wonder,  of  progress, 
formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  civilisation,  that  the  inventions  of  Watt 
Even  without  any  further  revelations  are  destined  to  accomplish  for  the  great 
touching  the  life  and  history  of  their  sub-  family  of  man.  From  any  further  con- 
ject,  than  we  have  long  possessed,  we  sideration  of  all  these,  therefore— of  the 
have  here  something  which  hardly  any  effluences  which  have  so  long  attracted 
effort  of  ancient  sculpture  that  has  de-  the  popular  gaze,  in  connection  with  the 
ficended  to  our  day  at  all  rivals,  in  the  Man — we  would  have  attention  turned  to 
intellectual  power  ofwhich  it  is  suggestive,  the  Man  himself.  We  would  claim  re- 
We  place  ourselves  in  view  of  the  all  but  gard  to  the  hind,  from  which  all  these 
breathing  representation  of  the  now  fa-  wonders  sprang;  to  the  hidden  workshop 
miliar  features  and  form,  and  feel  as  if  in  within,  in  which  they  were  conceived; 
the  presence  of  the  very  embodiment  of  to  the  living  laboratory,  whence,  after 
genius  and  of  lofty  abstract  speculation:  being  held  in  solution,  while  undergoing  all 
— the  massive  head  bowed  by  the  study  the  needful  tests  of  the  spiritual  alchemy, 
of  years — the  brow,  broad,  full,  elevated,  issued,  in  new  forms,  thought  after  thought 
throne  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  of  be-  of  tri^  and  accredited  value.  We  would 
nevolence — the  temples,  perceptibly  de-  look  now  to  the  mental  analyst  rather 
pressed,  as  if  from  the  tension  of  habitual  than  the  academician — ^not  so  much  to 
thought  —  the  soft,  overshadowed  eye,  the  biographer  as  the  psychologist — less 
that  seems  to  communicate  and  hold  con-  to  the  political  economist  than  the  men- 
verse  with  the  depth  of  soul  within,  rather  tal  historian.  In  the  exhibition,  or  rather 
than  with  the  objects  of  sense  and  the  betraysd,  of  so  many  and  such  rare  intel- 
extemal  world  —  the  mouth,  unopen,  lectual  endowments — for  some  of  them 
rather  than  compressed;  the  seat  of  moody  we  arrive  at  only  by  inference,  in  our  pre- 
meditation, rather  than  morose  reserve;  sent  state  of  information — ^we  seem  to 
of  self-reliance,  rather  than  self-compla-  have  offered  to  us  a  subject  worthy  of 
cency;  of  gentle  benignity,  rather  than  minuter  study  than  it  has  yet  received, 
distance  from  the  commoner  sympathies  and  that  promises  to  reward  a  much  more 
of  men — the  whole  countenance  radiant  careful  elaboration  than  has  yet  been  be- 
of  calm  and  majesty,  to  which  the  unim-  stowed  on  it.  Science,  we  conceive,  as  well 
passioned  marble  lends  as  much  of  the  as  our  popular  arts,  demand  something  of 
severity  that  engages  and  attracts,  as  of  this  kind.  Our  age  and  country  demand 
the  severe  grandeur  of  repose  which  im-  aTWther  *  Eloge '  of  Watt,  whose  point  of 
presses  and  overawes  the  mind.  departure  shall  be  the  man,  rather  than 

Vol.  XXV.  2  z 
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his  WORKS,  the  mind  and  ite  intellectual  '  Father,  whatever  of  eMihly  bliss 

manife.tation.,«therthan  excl^^^^^^^  J^l^\^^  t^t^'^'^^ 

0RBATION8  and  their  wonderful  eflFecte.  My  humble  prayer,  anae. 

_      -    ,  --.          4  m  1      «  Chive  me  a  calm  and  thankfiil  hearty 

Almost;  or,  Crooked  Ways,   A  Tale.   By  prom  ey'ry  mormur  free; 

Anna  Lisle,  Author  of  *  Self  and  Self-  The  bleasiDgB  of  thy  grace  impazt, 

sacrifice.'     London:    Qroombridge   &  Aod  make  me  live  to  thee. 

Sona     Small  8vo,  270  pp.  Let  the  blest  hope  that  thou  art  nuAep 

My  life  and  death  attend; 

THB  BLBSSiira  01"  CHBISTIANITT.  Thy  presenoe  through  my  journey  shine. 

It  wastheSabbath-day— a  bright,  cheer-  ^""^  "^^  my  journey's  end.* 

fill  morning — and  Lady  LLsmore,  with  The  good  clergyman  cboae  for  his  text 

Hilda  and  Floreen,  ent^ed  the  old  pew  part  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  Teraes  of  the 

in  church.    It  was  a  week  since  Hugh's  second  chapter  of  Romans—** TriboiatioD 

departure,  and  but  a  fortnight  after  Ber-  and  anguish  upon  CTcry  soul  of  man  that 

tha*s  death;  and  many  were  the  anxious,  doeth  evil — ^but  glory,  honour,  and  peace 

sympathising  looks  from  rich  and  poor,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good.' 

that  followed  them  up  the  aisle.  He  proceeded  to  show,  that,  thoogb  the 

Sad  were  poor  Hilda's  thoughts — sad,  threat  and  the  promise  contained  in  tbotss 

yet  not  despairing;  for  she  was  supported  verses  were  intended  to  apply  xaote  par- 

by  One  whose  consolation  is  never  denied  ticularly  to  the  eternal  than  to  the  tem- 

to  them  who  ask  it;  and  though  her  lip  pond  state,  it  is  often  found  to  be  fulfilled 

quivered,  and  the  black  crape  veil  was  even  in  this  life. 

hastily  drawn  down  to  conceal  her  tears,  <  How  often,'  be  said,  *  do  we  see  that 

when  she  looked  upon  the  vacant  seats  of  falsehood,  treachery,  envy,  and  other  evil 

her  mother  and  Hugh,  she  soon  conquered  qualities,  meet  their  deserts  in  this  world ! 

her  emotion,  and  her  clear  voice  joined  as  1  will  not  cite  instances  from  histoiy;  hot 

of  old  in  that  beautiful  petition —  I  will  ask  you  all,  whether  yon  cannot  in- 

*  That  it  may  please  thee  to  defend  dividually  call  to  mind  some  case  or  other, 
and  provide  for  the  fatherless  children  where  evil  conduct  has  met  its  panish- 
aud  widows,  and  all  that  are  desokite  and  ment  ?  Is  not  the  upright  man  loTed  and 
oppressed.*  And  when,  after  that  prayer,  respected  by  his  fellow-men  1  He  may 
10  admirably  suited  to  our  weakness,  *  in  be  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  he  is 
all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  rich  in  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  fare> 
our  wealth,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  thren !  Is  not  the  envious  man  sure  to 
the  day  of  judgment,'  she  uttered  the  re-  betray  himself^  sooner  or  later,  and  to  be 
sponse,  *  Qood  Lord  deliver  us,'  her  voice  shunned  1  Is  not  the  untmthfui  man  de- 
did  not  tremble,  for  she  knew  that  she  spised,  and  the  fraudulent  tiadesman— 
would  be  heard.  though  his  conduct  may  for  awhile  seem 
Did  not  Floreen's  conscience  smite  her,  to  increase  his  wealth — ^is  he  not  me,  in 
when,  after  the  words,  *  from  all  blindness  the  end,  to  be  discovered  1  AU  underfaand 
of  heart,  from  pride,  vainglory,  and  hypo-  practices — all  tortuous  ways — are  unholy 
crisy,  frt)m  envy,  hatred,  and  malioe,  and  — unblessed  by  the  Almighty;  and  shall  wc 
all  uncharitableness,'  she  added,  *  Good  dare  to  imagine  that  what  he  disapproves 
Lord  deliver  usi'  No;  for  she  had  bar-  will  bring  a  blessing]  No — it  will  most 
dened  herself  against  the  truths  of  the  surely,  in  one  shape  or  another,  bring  a 
gospel;  she  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  curse — even  though  it  be  only  the  curse 
believe  in  doctrines  which  stood  up  in  of  a  writhing  oonscienoe.'  He  dwelt  mach 
condemnation  of  her  own  line  of  conduct;  upon  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Chiis- 
—she  bad  brought  herself  to  disbelieve  in  tian  character — upon  its  perfect  relisDoe 
the  existence  of  Him  who  made  and  re-  on  God's  superintending  care,  that  never- 
deemed  her,  and  he  left  her  to  seek  com-  failing  Providence,  which  deserts  not 
fort  from  the  intellect  she  had  so  proudly  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  And 
cultivated;  happiness,  in  the  enjoyment  he  added: — 

of  the  wealth  and  power  for  which  she  had  *  The  wicked  plotteth  i^gainst  the  just, 

80  panted  and  schemed !  and  gnasheth  upon  him  with  his  te^h. 

Sweetly  sounded  Hilda's  voice  in  the  The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him;  for  heseeth 

beautiful  hymn;  and  with  her  whole  heart  that  his  day  is  coming.  Their  swoid  shall 

did  she  bow  in  submission  to  Him  before  enter  into  their  own  hearts,.' 

whom  she  uttered  it —  Much  more  did  he  say,  but  Floreea  was 
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not  listening;  she  was  thinking  of  the  thb  kst  bkbakb. 

Psalmist's  words,  and  bitterly  did  she  feel  Hilda,  Frank,  and  the  old  lady,  were 

their  truth,  though  she  disbelieved  in  the  seated  under  the  portico,  watching  the  sun 

holy  Tolome  whence  they  emanated.  go  down  in  purple  and  gold.    All  nature 

*  Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  was  hushed — ^as  hushed  as  the  spirit  of 
heart,'  she  mused;  and  she  sighed  heavily,  at  least  two  out  of  the  three.  Hilda  was 
*  Ah !  he  was  a  sensible  man  who  wrote  calm — ^resigned;  and,  as  she  gently  stole 
thus!'  Tet,  while  acknowledging  the  her  little  hand  within  Frank's,  and  re- 
truth  and  justioeof  his  words,  she  dreamed  oeived  the  answering  pressure  of  his,  she 
not  of  applying  them  to  her  own  future  felt  almost  happy, 
conduct  No — she  was  resolved,  that,  if  Hilda  was  no  sentimental  dreamer,  but 
scheming  could  win  what  was  now  her  a  sincere  humble  Christian.  She  had  rea- 
dearest  object  in  life,  she  would  win  it !  soned  thus: — 

Yet^  as  she  viewed  the  calm,  gentle  ex-  *  Qod  did  not  will  that  Hugh  should  be 
pression  on  Hilda's  face,  she  wished  that  my  husband;  therefore  I  must  submit. 
Hilda's  belief  were  hers — that  her  heart  It  is  of  his  mercy — ^his  infinite  mercy — ' 
were  as  peaceful;  and  that  she,  too,  had  that  we  discovered  our  mistake  in  time  I 
something  to  rest  on,  when  earth's  hopes  If  he  had  so  willed  it,  my  mother  might 
were  fading  away.  For  Hilda  had  more  have  died  by  some  sudden  stroke,  without 
to  grieve  her  than  Floreen;— 'Hilda  had  making  that  terrible  revelation.  Then, 
lost  happiness  just  when  it  was  within  how  fearful  it  would  have  been !  I  have, 
her  gra^;  and  with  it,  she  had  lost  wealth  indeed,  cause  for  gratitude !  And  shall  I 
and  position.  Yet  Hilda  was  not  heart-  set  myself  up  in  rebellion  against  his  de- 
broken,  and  seemed  to  look  forward  to  the  crees  ?  Shall  I  weakly  spend  the  remain- 
future  — with  sadness,  it  is  true — but  der  of  my  life  in  vain  repining  after  what 
without  bitterness.  Floreen  marvelled,  is  impossible  1  Shall  I  make  the  good, 
and  wished  much  that  she  could  partici-  kind  man  who  is  to  be  my  companion 
pate  in  that  which  she  mentally  pro-  through  life  unhappy,  by  showing  him 
nounced  to  be  *  infatuation.'  •  that  his  generous  love  meets  nothing  but 

Lady  lismore  was  very  thoughtful;  for  pity  from  me?  No;  every  feeling  of  my 
she  felt  that  the  good  rector  was  uncon-  heart  shall,  with  God's  good  help,  be  de- 
adously  reading  a  homily  on  the  conduct  voted  to  him;  and  in  time  my  e&teem and 
of  Bertha,  whose  tortuous  ways  had,  in-  gratitude  will  ripen  into  love.  The  earth 
deed,  entiuled  a  curse— and  that,  too,  on  is  veiy  beautiful;  I  will  not  look  upon 
her  own  children;  and  grievously  did  she  its  happy  face,  and  murmur.  I  will  take 
reproach  herself  with  her  own  obstinate  the  lot  that  has  fallen  to  my  share,  and 
pride,  which,  bv  alienating  from  her  her  thank  Qod  that  it  is  yet  so  full  of  bless- 
only  son,  had  laid  a  foundation  for  the  ings!' 

schemes  whereby  the  wily  mother  had  And  thus  Hilda,  who  was  considered  by 

sought  to  advance  her  own  children's  for-  many  weak  and  characterless,  proved  that 

tunes.  Often  did  she  think  of  the  poor  little  she  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 

babe,  who,  after  having  been  rescued  from  People  like  to  talk  about  *  irrevocable  at- 

the  raging  ocean,  had  perished  (how,  she  tachments,'  Move-broken  hearts,'  &c.;  but 

trembled  to  think !}  in  Bertha's  cottage.  I  believe  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 

What  would  she  not  have  given  to  have  cases,  these  love-lorn  young  ladies  and 

clasped  the  little  orphan  in  her  arms,  and  gentlemen  are  either  very  young  or  very 

to  have  bestowed  on  it  more  than  a  mo-  sUly,  and  that  their  *  irrevocable '  attach- 

ther's  love !    Alas !  too  late  the  proud  ments  are  mere  delusions,  with  which  the 

heart  learned  that  lesson  which  all  must  heart  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.    He 

learn  on  this  side  of  the  tomb— that  Qod  or  she  who  cannot  conquer  a  predilection, 

alone  is  great,  and  that  all  his  creatures  when  it  proves,  from  whatever  cause,  un- 

are  as  the  dust  of  the  earth!  reasonable  or  injurious,  is  but  a  weak. 

That  Sabbath  evening  was  very  quiet;  maudlin  sentimentalist — not  a  hero  or 

and  Hilda  spent  it  in  reading  to  her  grand-  heroine  of  romabce !    I  grant  that  when 

mamma.    Floreen  was  in  her  own  room,  two  people,  whose  affection  is  founded  on 

reading — ^not  Rochefoucault,  nor  Rous-  perfect  esteem  and  respect,  are  separated 

Beau,  nor  Voltaire.    No,  she  had  a  new  by  adverse  circumstances,  their  attach- 

study — the  strange  volume  that  she  had  ment  may  endure  for  even  a  lifetime;  but 

drawn  from  beneath  the  pillow  of  the  such  cases  are  not  of  everyday  occurrence. 

corpse !  Young  ladies  do  not  generally  stop  to  con- 
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sider  whether  they  esteem  the  object  of  him  altogether.    Now,  this  was  a  ease  of 

their  preference;  they  do  not  ask  them-  infintiiation  which  left  the  Imdy  peifeetly 

selves  the  question,  *  Is  this  Ioto  or  infill  heart-whole;  bat  I  knew  of  another  that 

tuationi'  I  believe  that,  in  the  majority  did  not  terminate  so  happily.    Tbe  poor 

of  cases,  people  are  not  *in  love '--they  giri  loved  on,  patiently  and  sadly;  for  she 

are  only  in&toated;  and  they  ding  to  the  was  of  a  meek  and  yielding  nature,  ntteriy 

wenkness  with  the  most  inconcei^le  ob-  devoid  of  the  natural  strength  of  cfaazaeter 

stinacy,  sometimes  even  allowing  it  to  with  which  the  other  was  endowed.    The 

undermine  their  healtii,  and  to  ruin  their  man  was  vain — selfish — heartless !     She 

worldly  prospects.  And  yet  I  have  known  died ;  and  his  name  was  the  last  <»  her  lips  \ 

these  veiy  g^ls,  after  making  the  greatest  But  was  this  either  love  ?    Oh  no  I  Love 

sacrifices — sacrifices,  not  of  days,  but  of  — true  love — is  a  pure,  undying  feding, 

years — suddenly  abandon  the  idol — not  founded  on  esteem — esteem  alone.  I  b^ 

because  he  has  proved  himself  unworthy —  lieve  that  numbers  of  men  and  women  go 

oh  no,  but  because  they  have  heard  some  through  life,  many  happily  (or  fiuiey  they 

slight  defect  of  lus  commented  upon  and  do),  are  excellent  wives  and  husbands^ 

ridiculed  by  one  of  their  own  sex !     We  and  die,  without  knowing  that  they  have 

cannot  worship  the  ridiculous !  never  lovedl    Some  are  incH)able  of  it; 

I  remember  a  case  in  point.    A  senti-  some  never  meet  the  one  Idndral  aool  who 

mental  voung  lady  became  in&tuated  by  alone  can  call  it  forth;  but  I  believe  that 

a  very  devoted  admirer;  and  not  only  en-  very  few  people  really  love.    Tet,  what 

gaged  herself  to  him,  but  for  his  sake  se-  matter?  Mr  Jones  comes  home  firom  his 

duded  herself  from  sodety;  lived  in  what  ofilce,  finds  his  house  neat,  his  dinner 

she  considered  an  atmosphere  of  most  ex-  ready,  his  slippers  well-aired,  and  the  in- 

alted  sentiment;  and  rather  gloried  in  the  di^nsable  accompaniment  of  these  little 

thought  of  the  many  barriers  which  lay  in  comforts  rotdy  to  bestow  on  him  the  nsoal 

the  way  of  her  union  with  the  object  of  vapid  smile,  and  insipid  kiss;  and  isn't  he 

her  affection,  and  of  the  possibility  of  her  just  as  happy  as  he  would  be  if  he  were 

dying  an  *old  maid'  for  his  sake !  Though  in  a  frantic^tate  of  love  \    Of  course  he 

constantly  annoyed  by  hearing  little  anec-  is !— nay,  perhaps,  the  mutton  would  not 

dotes  which  conveyed  an  unfavourable  im-  be  so  well  done,  nor  the  potatoes  so  flouTT, 

pression  of  the  beloved,  she  would  not  tfMrsJoneswere*a  beautiful,  high-sooled 

credit  them,  but  clung  to  him  all  the  more  bdng,  sJl  poetiy  and  sentiment^'  as  ro- 

cloeely.    At  last— sad  to  relate — she  one  manoes  have  it 

day  fell  into  conversation  with  a  lady,  who,  

unaware  of  the  cruel  blow  she  was  levell-  .  .„  row  tw--* m  «_  i_ 

ing  at  an  idolatrous  worship,  mentioned  ^tlc^^^.^SKT:^^ 

the  unfortunate  Romeo,  as  *a  nice  little       Hogg  &  Sons. 

man!'  Alas!  alas!  for  Romeo!  Though  ajcVs brttrit. 

the  idol  did  not  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  Loud  and  demo  the  homelMS  wind  goaa  wafli^ 

the  pedestal  began  to  give  way.    Vainly  .   .  .^^*^  *?•  Mident  stroet, 

J*  J  T  1*  1.  AU*u^  •*!.•     u        li  I  Ti.  •    ^11  A^  *^«  northern  Bidea  o'  the  gablee  whiten  in 

did  Juliet  thmk  within  herself,  'It  is  au  the  driving  aieet; 

very  well  for  her  to  call  him  **  liUU^ —  Uk^  »  V^mw  of  eteed&et  evil,  ftoat  Slk eU  the 

she  is  so  taUr     It  would  not  do-the  And  D^^n^SSfiarkne..  .etUe.  on  ««lnd1 

homd  word  would  haunt  her;  and,  thence-  dose  and  lane. 

forth,  he  was  no  longer  an  ideal,  but  a  ^"»^  *•  '^^I^^^^^"^'^  ^***  •*•*" 

man  !     He  was  no  longer  '  Romeo,'  but  seen  aUntonSittent  momenta,  by  the  -ktad  w 

*  Thomas,'  or  *  John,'  or  whatever  his  ▼eUer'a  toroh, 

name  may  have  been.    Let  a  notion  of  ^  ^^^^^^^^  Hoinew«d!  Ah. 

ridicule  once  enter  a  woman's  mind,  and  That  ahall  ahield  her  from  the  madneaa  of  the 

affection  must  be  strong  indeed  to  stand  __      *!***^u^*^.***  S™t'         _, 

^«     ^    ^      T     ^*  •  '^  \^    %  M.\_  M.  ^lere  ia  mirth  within  the  houae:  and  as  tba 

the  test     In  this  case  it  had  the  most         "^ great  gloom  gathera  thicker. 

salutary  effect  on  the  lady's  feelings;  and  Throosh  the  crevioe  of  the  eaaement  toogiaea  of 

gratitude  had  been  able  to  effect,  was  ac-  round  her.  sparaetj  dad, 

COmplished  by  that  unfortunate  diminu-  "^^^  ^^^^  blended  Toioea  mem  esubennt 

tive.  When  once  she  began  to  regard  him  Low  aS  boweth.  low  she  moaneth.  in  the  wt- 
as  a  common,  everyday  mortal,  his fiiults  teraeaa  ofpain :— 


peeped  out  slowly,  one  after  another;  tiU    '^  "^J^S&^'tSi^i^  '"^  ''**"  " 
at  last  she  summoned  oounge  to  dismiss         loo*  she  standnMftire  the  home^ 
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When  in  joj  she  dwelt  of  yon, 
&«.  with  meMureleM  fUl,  she  sank 
To  the  black  abyss  of  shame, 
Soiling  all  her  maiden  fisme. 
Tis  the  hallow'd  Christmas  Bve; 
No  sweet  star  of  hope  shinss  Csir  ; 
All  the  liffhtless  heavens  are  blank  ; 
Blind  with  anger  all  the  air : 
Still  intenser  grows  the  ooLd. 
Ay,  the  evil  hour  is  oome  1 
Pkllen  one,  'tis  in  vain  to  grieve  I 
Lo !  she  lifts  her  fair  frail  tuwds, 
Cloeeth  them  on  her  wild  eyes, 
As  to  shut  out  all  the  past ; 
And  she  moaneth,  as  she  stands 
Friendless  in  the  eager  blast, 
8hud<f  ring  in  the  outer  gloonk. 
In  her  agony  she  cries. 
*0h  that  I  had  never  beenf 
Father,  when  me  forth  thou  cast. 
For  that  in  hii  lordQy  pride 
To  me,  who  gave  him  my  all, 
With  small  merev.  he  denied 
The  protection  of  his  name- 
Father,  could'st  thou  have  forsseen 
All  the  anguish  of  m  v  fall. 
All  the  dreadness  of  thy  doom, 
Surelv  thou  hadst  pauaed  awhile^ 
Ere  tnou  sentenced  me  to  this— 
Me,  thy  loved  one— me,  thy  child!' 
And  the  wild  tuaht  grew  more  wild; 
And  the  storm,  like  one  srisen 
From  mean  place  to  sudden  state, 
With  gross  joy  well  pleased  to  pile 
Wo  upon  the  void  of  Uiss, 
Insult  on  a  fiJlen  fkte. 
Vile,  as  one  new  burst  from  prison. 
Struck  her  down  in  the  white  way, 
Fsler  than  whereon  she  lay. 

Shut  her  out  into  the  gloom. 

Pass  the  house-door— lo  I  within 

All  the  antique  filled  room 

Deck'd  with  flow  of  crimson  holly; 

On  the  hearth  the  gxund  Yule-log, 

Lighting  with  a  blaze  of  heat 

All  the  dark  oak-paneU'd  wall. 

All  the  thick  green  glist'ning  fiUr, 

All  the  blushinsr  glasses  tall. 

All  the  jbioes  of  oer  kin. 

Bright  in  hoUdav  apparel. 

Their  grey  sire  i^  the  chief  srm-ehair. 

Their  srey  mother  at  Us  side^ 

And  the  old  fiuniliar  dog 

Couch'd  before  it  at  their  feet 

Then  they  sanff  the  Christmas  carol" 

'  Peace  on  earth— good-will  to  men ;' 

And  the  holy  chant  rose  sweetly, 

Heigbt'ning  Joy,  restraining  fdly. 

Sanctifying  all  the  air. 

Knitting  nearer  all  arotmd. 

As  their  voices  blended  meetly. 

And  the  burden  rose  again — 

'  Peace  on  earth— good-will  to  men,'~> 

Dying  in  love's  saintly  sound. 

Then  the  mother  softly  sigh'd. 

Ah,  that  Me  were  here  r . 

And  the  meditative  sirs 

Saw  her  fair  lace  in  the  fix«, 

As  he  knew  it  long  ago-; 

And  her  brethren^  brows  grew  dark 

With  a  cloud  of  memory ; 

And  her  sister  wept  with  wo 

Very  silently; 

And  without  was  wrath  and  fear. 

like  a  conqueror  void  of  pity. 

Troubling  kingdoms  with  his  frown. 

The  strong  storm  roai'd  up  and  down 

In  loud  triumph  through  nolt  and  park. 

And  by  turreted  tower  and  town. 

And  throuffh  o!  'Icathedrall'd  dty. 

All  along  Una  hungry  dark. 

One  went  forth  to  note  the  nighty 


Challenged  by  the  tempest's  din. 
Through  a  sudden  rift  r  the  doud 
Gold  Arcturus  glimmer'd  wild. 
'Hal    Who  lies  before  our  threshold,  white 

upon  the  pathway  white. 
In  ddll  mautle  of  the  pale  snow  wrapp'd  about^ 
as  in  a  shroud?' 
He  lifted  sorrow's  chUd, 
And  he  bare  her  in. 

Bwift  they  left  the  smouldering  Tule-log,  snd 

in  earnest  disarray 
Met  him  entering  with  his  burden,  marshall'd 

him  upon  ms  way. 
Sped  her  to  tne  glowing  hearth,  loud  pitying  her 

ftx>sen  state, 
Laid  her  where— their  dearest  honour^— many  a 

Christmas  Bve  she  sate— 
Many  a  Chriatmas  Eve,  ere  thus  dishevell'd  in 

the  storms  of  fate ; — 

Chafed  her  pallid  limbs,  snow-stiffen'd 

Ha,  the  hound  1— the  hound  I    Behold  f 
Wherefore  is  he  whining  round  her,  as  round 

little  Amy  of  old? 
Wherefore  does  ne  thrust  his  mussle  'gainst  her 

poor  pale  Ihoe,  and  whine? 
'Father  in  heaven  I'  the  mother  shrieketh.  'O 

Lord  Christ  I  she's  mine— she's  mine  1 ' 
"lis  my  child i'  the  grey  sire  crieth,  and  his 

sgony  is  sore. 
"Tls  our  sister  I'  cries  her  sister,  'back  amongst 

us,  oh,  once  more  I' 
'  Tls  our  Amy  I'  shout  her  brothers,  and  with 

terrible  Joy  thev  weep ; 
And  all  press  around  her,  sobbing  round  her,  in 

her  deadly  sleep. 
'Oh,  my  Godr  the  father  yeameth,  'bring  her 

back  to  life  again !' 
'  Bring  her  back  I'  tne  mother  waileth :  '  Bring 

nerbacki'  the  brethren  twain. 
But  her  sister  bendeth  o'er  her,  and  with  surer 

art  of  wo, 
With  her  own  sweet  glowing  boeom  warms  her 

lifeless^breast  of  snow, 
TUl  she  opes  her  sad  blue  eyes,  and,  in  dull  won- 
der and  mere  pain. 
Nothing  knowing  what  it  meaneth,   mutely 

cToseth  them  again ; 
Till  her  fray'd  sense  gradusl  gathereth  soatter'd 

features  of  the  place. 
And,  as  in  a  fever^vision,  every  well-remember'd 

face 
Then  she  ndees  her  white  hands,  snd,  mazed  in 

darkness  and  surprise, 
Presseth  them  with  eager  fervour  on  her  weak 

deceiving  eyes. 
Then,  when  hot  tears  dropping  on  her,  voices 

lifted  up  to  widl. 
Kisses  stamps  in  wild  aflbction  on  her  lipa  and 

forehead  pale. 
Tell  her  all—- with  passionate  outcry,  and  the 

sudden  strength  of  fear, 
'Touch  me  not  I  I  am  polluted  1  Touch  me  not !  * 

she  shrieka    *  Not  here  1 ' 
And  she  springs  up  from  among  them,  and  low 

in  tne  Author  gloom 
Crouches  moaning,  feebly  moaning,  as  though 

deprecating  doom ; 
And,  with  stormiei^wazing  anguish,  they  look 

on  her  gibbering  &oe— 
Hers  they  loved  so  in  the  old  time,  ere  she  lost 

her  Eden-graoe— 
Hers,  that  led  Hi  eyes  unto  it»  lighted  by  the 

blue  eyes  fidr — 
Little  Amys^  laughing  Amy's— Amy's  with  the 

'   golden  hair. 
And  her  stem  sire  bows  his  head  unto  the  dust^ 

and  groans  to  heaven, 
*I  am  piuiah'd,  0  Lord  God  I    Too  late  she  is 
forgiven!' 

With  romorseAil  pity  and  care 
They  upbore  her  to  her  rest, 
Laid  her  on  the  litUe  bed. 
Where  she  sweetly  alept  of  yors^ 
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Innocont,  wbore  nevermore 
She  will  Bleep.    And  in  dread. 
Bom  of  lovo,  around  they  press'd — 
Ah,  a  piteous  group  they  were ! — 
Till  aw)ut  the  hour  of  d;iwn. 
When  cold  light  came  struggling  in 
On  the  glamour  of  the  lamp, 
And  the  evil-bodiug  owl 
Cried  his  last  i'  the  bleak  blank  air, 
Suddenly  she  sate  upright, 
And  the  shadow  was  withdrawn 
Angxiish  o'er  her  mind  hixd  shed 

•  Ah !  •  she  said,  *ye  are  all  here  I 
Mother! —  nay,  be  not  distresd'd!' 

?''or  she  w^opt>--'nay,  mother  dear ! 
here  is  sabbath  in  my  soul ; 
Day  has  dawn'd  upon  my  night. 
Tea,  1  am  come  homo  at  last : 
It  is  meet  that  I  should  die.' 
Paused  she,  for  her  father's  cry 
Rived  the  air  with  agony : 
Sobs  shook  each.     *No,  no  I'  she  said. 

•  Ptithor,  1  deserved  it  all ; 

Weep  notr But  they  wept  the  more 

In  that  woful  contempfation  ; 
And  her  mother  wiped  the  damp 
Of  the  death-dews  trom  her  brow. 

•  Ah ! '  she  said,  •  'twill  soon  be  o'er— 
All  the  sorrow,  all  the  sin  I 

Think  upon  me,  by  and  by. 
As  I  used  to  bo  of  yore. 
When  I  was  your  pride,  and  pure  1 
Or  as  you  behold  me  now. 
Almost  cleansed  again  by  death  I 
So  she  pafu'd. 

At  what  time  the  Christmas  chime 
From  a  hundixid  chapels  nigh. 
Spiring  steeple  and  belfty  tall, 
Fill'd  the  air  with  gratulation. 
Peacefully  her  soul  took  wing; 
And  thev  laid  her  out  of  the  storm, 
Whore  the  sunbeams  hghting  warm. 
And  the  west  wind's  gentle  broath 
Nurture  with  affection  sure 
The  first  flowers  of  spring. 

BRINGING  HOBCE  THV  SWORD. 

Mora  to  eve,  in  the  high  oriel  looking  on  the 

troublous  main. 
Sadly  sits  she,  pale  and  patient^  like  an  effigy  of 

pain 
With  her  wan  cheek  on  her  tnSH  hand,  and  her 

work  upon  her  knee. 
And  her  wistful  blue  eyes  fix'd  on  the  blue  dis- 
tance o'er  the  sea. 
Mom  to  eve,  in  the  high  oriel,  sings  she  ever, 

lorn  and  low, 
Songs  he  taught  her  ere  he  wed  her,  in  the  dear 

time  long  ago. 
As  thev  wander'd  through  the  twilight,  when 

the  ev'ning  world  was  still. 
And  the  linnet  sang  her  last  notes  in  the  brtwm 

upon  the  hill. 
Now  she  lists  nor  love  nor  linnet,  but  her  heart 

with  fe.ir  is  bow'd. 
There  hath  been  a  mighty  battle ;  all  the  trumps 

of  fame  are  loud ; 
Yet  once  more  the  lion  banner,  foremost  fior 

o'er  field  and  flood, 
Dances  on  the  breath  of  victory Ah,  at  what 

a  price  of  blood ! 
Tidings!  tidings!    Nay.  what  recks  she  whom 

the  .storms  of  battle  chafe : 
Now  her  husband's  all  her  country— only  tell 

her  he  is  safe  I 

It  was  the  evening  hour ; 
All  about  the  cottage-doors 
Stood  the  people,  in  threes  and  fourS) 
Talking  of  battle  and  victory. 
Glorying  o'er  the  baffled  power 
That  had  gloried  o'er  the  free. 
One  came  up  the  village  street. 
In  lus  hand  a  war-worn  sword. 


That  had  newly  lost  its  lord. 
And  paused  upon  the  green. 
Every  eye  was  fix'd  on  him. 
Every  eye— but  his  was  dim 
With  a  trouble  of  untold  fate. 
All  loved  her — she  so  sweet. 
Who  blosflom'd  like  a  Uly-flower 
In  the  oriel  by  the  sea; 
AH  knew  her  desolate. 
When  with  heavy  and  moamful  miflD 
He  ask'd  if  her  home  was  near. 
None  could  answer  for  a  moment,  bat  thore 

started  tear  on  tear ; 
In  eyes  dry  from  childhood,  axe  tears  from  old 

men  and  grey, 
And  the  garrufous  grow  sUent  with  ntteriess 

dismay. 
And  the  young  wives  wept  for  pity,  all  heart- 
sore. 
Then  upspake  an  agM  woman,  with  a  «^s*iJti»»g 

voice,  •  O  sir  I 
If  thou  comest  to  tell  her  that  her  husliand  is  no 

more- 
God  he  knows  how  she  will  bear  it  I— (di,  deal 
tenderly  with  her! 

Ah,  the  pityl— «h.  the  pity  I' and  her  klla 

accents  ceased 
In  a  passion  of  blind  sorrow  for  that  wild  war 
in  the  East. 

MouraAilly  the  stranger  hearken'd;  heavily  as 

who  bears  a  bier 
Went  he  to  the  gate  they  show'd  him.    Oh !  his 

heart  was  void  of  cheer. 
As  he  look'd  up,  and  beheld  her  f  wbcmi  the 

evil  hour  was  near! 
She  came  unto  him,  trembling^  at  the  thoughts 

she  had  defied, 
AEure-eyed  and  golden-tressSd,  with  her  aspect 

snowy  clear. 
On  the  sudden  flush'd  with  vain  hope— oq  the 

sudden  wan  with  fear; 
And  the  Mother  of  the  dead  stood,  as  in  ^nee. 

at  her  side. 
Then  the  stranger  would  have  spoken,  but  he 

utter'd  not  a  breath. 
Ere  she  look'd  on  his  grave  featuree^  and  nead 

all  the  tale  of  death ; 
Ere  her  fairy  face  and  favour  were  dflBpoird  of 

soft  youth's  glow; 
Ere  she  motion'd  him  to  silence^  like  a  qneen 

thom-crown'd  by  wo ; 
And,  gUding  fW>m  that  grey  dame,  whoae  wild 

tears  bore  down  her  pride. 
Faced  him  with  white  calmness  that  waa  ter- 
rible to  see. 
And  pointing,  but  not  looking;  at  the  lone  brand 

of  her  lord. 
And  in  tones  that  nothing  trembled,  with  her 

stony  eyes  set  wide — 
In  strange  tones  that  nothing  trembled,  Epakm 

or  e'er  he  spake  a  word, 
'This  is  all  then  of  my  husband  that  ther«  now 

remains  to  me  V 

Oh,  how  piteous  'twas  to  see  her,  words  of  mine 
might  never  show  t 

Standing  in  her  wondrous  beauty  and  the  numb- 
ness of  her  wo. 

She  had  knelt  to  a  bright  idol,  now  the  wroth 
heavens  smote  it  low. 

And  the  ruins  fell  upon  her,  staggering  reaaon 
with  the  blow. 

And  the  stmnger  did  his  mission,  and  she  suf- 
fer'd  him  to  go. 

And  still  stood  as  if  Cnte-froflen,  like  a  fifUaas 

Sillar  of  snow ; 
ey  came  and  went  about  her,  and  tlMir 
words  she  did  not  know. 

Through  the  night  she  sate  distranght. 
With  a  mien  of  awfhl  oalm. 
As  though  fiir  away  her  eyes 
Saw  some  fdrange  thing  in  the  air 
More  than  otherii  could  sormiss. 
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Thit)ugh  tho  night  they  watch'd  her  there;  oat  knowing  whither  tbev  were  going.' 

Aid"h^ri5i^?fhii«  «  «ow.  I  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  expUOning 

Wiuter'd  by  that  aingio  wa  the  geographical  bamers  in  the  North, 

And  with  soothing  chant  and  psalm,  ITOm  the  oOUtu,  tO  WDICQ   WC   bnt  Dad 

To  awake  her  from  her  trance--  aocess  by  means  of  ships;  and  I  ex- 

vamiy.  for  she  reck  d  of  not4^ht?  ^^^^^  my  belief  that,  as  Christ  had  iaid. 

But  at  mom.  as  fit>m  a  vision,  she  rose  with  the  the  whole  world  would  yet  be  enliffhtenea 

first  sunbeam,  i^    ^u     fi^^-^x 

And  her  rising  was  as  sudden  as  the  lifting  of  a  Oj  ''"®  WOBpei. 

hmce.  Pointing  to  the  great  Kalahari  desert, 

^^  ^^£,f7^i^T%^^^''  "^^^  "^^  ^^"^  ^®  ""^»  '7°"  ^^^^  »?  ?*^  ^^^  countiy 

And  she  sate  her  in  the  oriel,  murmuring,  'Nay,  tO  the  tribes  beyond;  it  is  ntterly  impOS- 

'tiaaUadreami'  sible  even  fof  118  black  men,  except  in 

And  so  she  sits  and  sings  in  the  oriel  lone  and  certain  seasons,  when  more   than  the 

Ix^kiiS'o^ver  the  sea.  with  her  soft  hair  whit.,  ««"*!  «"PPly  ^{  ^  fi*"*.  ^^  «i  CXtr*. 

as  the  spniy ;  ordinary  growth  of  water-melons  follows. 

With  her  lorn  passionate  eyea,  blue  as  the  ten-  g^en  We  who  knOW  the  Country  WOUld 

Pix*d  <m  the 'ships  that  come  and  cruelly  pass  Certainly  perish  withoat  them/    Be-aflp 

away;  serting  my  belief  in  the  words  of  Christ, 

List'ning  the  wind  fh)m  the  east,  while  the  parted:  and  it  wUl  be  seen  further  on 

moamng  poplaw  sway;  ,^  *T!,     ,  \    ,  .        ;•      *7>  "««"  »i**wm«»  vi» 

With  but  one  hope  in  heart,  but  one  prayer  that  that  Sechele  himseJf  assisted  me  m  CTOSS- 

she  can  pray;  ing  that   desert  which   had  previously 

Watching,   waiting  for  him,  the  light  of  the  ^'.j          •  ^     ^        *uiu-       *. 

battle's  van^  proved  an  msurmountable  bamer  to  so 

Waiting  for  ever  for  him  who  died  in  the  red  many  adventurers. 

^^'^^^  As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of 

learning,  he  sot  himself  to  read  with  such 

Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  close  application,  that,  from  being  com- 

in  South  Africa;  inchiding  a  Sketch  paratively  thin,  the  effect  of  having  been 

of  Sixteen  Yeard  Residence  in  the  fond  of  the  chase,  he  became  quite  corpu- 

Interior  of  Africa^  and  a  Journey  lent  from  want  of  exercise.    Mr  Oswell 

from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  gave  him  his  first  lesson  in  figures,  and 

Loanda  on  tJie  West  Coast;  thence  he  acquired  the  alphabet  on  the  first  day 

aa-oss    t?i€  Continent,    dovm    the  of  my  residence  at  Chonuane.    He  was 

River    Zambesi^    to    the    Eastern  by  no  means  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the 

Ocean,    By  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  people,  for  I  never  went  into  the  town 

D.C.L.,  &C.   Large  8vo,  668  pp.   Lon*  but  I  was  pressed  to  hear  him  read  some 

don:  John  Murray.    1857.  chapters  of  the  Bible.    Isaiah  was  a  great 

favourite  with  him;  and  he  was  wont  to  use 

8K0HBLE,  THE  CHIRP  OF  THE  BAKWAIIf S.  ^y^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^ly  ^j,ich  the  pwfeSSOr 

On  the  first  occasion  in  which  I  ever  of  Greek  at  Qlasgow,  Sir  D.  K.  »andford, 

attempted  to  hold  a  public  religious  ser-  once  used  respecting  the  Apostle  Paul, 

vice,  he  remarked  that  it  was  the  custom  when  reading  his  speeches  in  the  Acts: 

of  his  nation,  when  any  new  subject  was  *  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  that  Paul  1'  *  He 

brought  before  them,  to  put  questions  on  was  a  fine  man,  that  Isaiah;  he  knew 

it;  and  he  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  do  how  to  speak.'    Sechele  invariably  offered 

the  same  in  this  case.   On  expressing  my  me  something  to  eat  on  every  occasion  of 

entire  willingness  to  answer  his  questions,  my  visiting  him. 

he  inquired  if  my  forefathere  knew  of  a  Seeing  me  anxious  that  his  people 

futnre  judgment.    I  replied  in  the  affir-  should  believe  the  words  of  Christ,  be 

mative,  and  began  to  describe  the  scene  once  said,  *  Do  you  imagine  these  people 

of  the  *  great  white  throne,  and  Him  who  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely  talking 

shall  sit  on  it,  from  whose  fieuse  the  hea-  to  them  1    I  can  make  them  do  nothing 

ven  and  earth  shall  flee  away,'  &c.    He  except  by  thrashing  them;  and  if  you 

said,  *  You  startle  me — these  words  make  like,  I  sbaU  call  my  head  men,  and  with 

all  my  bones  to  shake — I  have  no  more  our  litupa  (whips  of  rhinoceros-hide)  we 

strength  in  me:  but  my  fore&thers  were  will  soon  make  them  all  believe  together.' 

living  at  the  same  time  yours  were,  and  The  idea  of  using  entreaty  and  persua- 

how  is  it  that  they  did  not  send  them  sion  to  subjects  to  become  Christians — 

word  about  these  terrible  things  sooner  1  whose  opinion  on  no  other  matter  would 

They  all  passed  away  into  darkness  with-  be  condescend  to  ask — was  especially  sui^ 
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prising  to  him.  He  considered  that  they  or  of  a  fature  state:  the  facts  being  nni- 
onght  only  to  be  too  happy  to  embrace  Tcrsally  admitted.  E^eiytbing  that  can- 
Christianity  at  his  oommandL  not  be  accounted  for  by  common  caasea 

is  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  as  creation^  sud- 

MI8SI0NAET  DIFFICDLTIBS.  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^       .  HoW    CUrioUSly     God 

The  Bakalahari,  who  live  at  Motlatsa  made  these  things ! '  is  a  common  ezpres- 

wells,  haye  always  been  friendly  to  us,  sion;  as  is  also,  *He  was  not  killed  by 

and  listen  attentively  to  instruction  con-  disease,  he  was  killed  by  Qod.'    And, 

▼eyed  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.    It  when  speaking  of  the  departed — thoogh 

is,  however,  difficult  to  give  an  idea  to  a  there  is  nought  in  the  physical  appearance 

European  of  the  little  effect  teaching  of  the  dead  to  justify  the  expression — 

produces,  because  no  one  can  realise  the  they  say,  *  He  has  gone  to  the  gods;*  ftbe 

degradation  to  which  their  minds  have  phrase  being  identical  with  *a6Mf  ad 

been  sunk  by  centuries  of  barbarism  and  plurea,' 

hard  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of  life:  On  questioning  intelligent  men  among 
like  most  others,  they  listen  with  respect  the  Bak  wains  as  to  their  former  knowledge 
and  attention,  but,  when  we  kneel  down  of  good  and  evil,  of  God,  and  the  fotore 
and  address  an  unseen  Being,  the  position  state,  they  have  scouted  the  idea  of  any 
and  the  act  often  appear  to  them  so  ridi-  of  them  ever  having  been  withoat  a 
culons,  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  burst-  tolerably  clear  conception  on  all  these 
ing  into  uncontrollable  laughter.  After  subjects.  Respecting  their  sense  of  right 
a  few  services  they  got  over  this  tendency,  and  wrong,  they  profess  that  nothing  we 
I  was  once  present  when  a  missionary  at-  indicate  as  sin  ever  appeared  to  them 
tempted  to  sing  among  a  wild  heathen  as  otherwise,  except  the  statement  that 
tribe  of  Bechuanas,  who  had  no  music  in  it  was  wrong  to  have  more  wives  than 
their  composition;  the  effect  on  the  risible  one;  and  they  declare  that  they  spoke  in 
foculties  of  the  audience  was  such  that  the  same  way  of  the  direct  influence  ex- 
the  tears  actually  ran  down  their  cheeks,  erdsed  by  Qod  in  giving  rain  in  answer 
Nearly  all  their  thoughts  are  directed  to  to  prayers  of  the  rain-makers,  and  in 
the  supply  of  their  b^y  wants,  and  this  granting  deliverance  in  times  of  danger, 
has  been  the  case  with  the  race  for  ages,  as  they  do  now,  before  they  ever  heard  of 
If  asked,  then,  what  effect  the  preaching  white  men.  The  want,  however,  of  any 
of  the  Qospel  has  at  the  commencement  form  of  public  worship,  or  of  idols,  or  of 
on  such  individuals,  I  am  unable  to  tell,  formal  prayers  or  sacrifice,  make  both 
except  that  some  have  confessed  long  after-  Caffires  and  Bechuanas  appear  as  among 
wards  that  they  then  first  b^n  to  pray  the  most  godless  races  of  mortals  known 
in  secret  Of  the  effects  of  a  long-con-  anywhere.  But,  though  they  all  possess 
tinued  course  of  instruction  there  can  be  a  distinct  knowledge  of  a  Deity  and  of  a 
no  reasonable  doubt,  as  mere  nominal  be-  future  state,  they  show  so  little  reverence^ 
lief  has  never  been  considered  sufficient  and  feel  so  little  connection  with  either, 
proof  of  conversion  by  any  body  of  mis-  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  have 
sionaries;  and,  after  the  change  which  supposed  them  entirely  ignorant  on  the 
has  been  brought  about  by  this  agency,  subject  At  Lothtkani  we  met  an  old 
we  have  good  reason  to  hope  well  for  the  Bushman  who  at  first  seemed  to  have  no 
future:  those  I  have  myself  witnessed  conception  of  morality  whatever;  when 
behaving  in  the  manner  described,  when  his  heart  was  warmed  by  our  presents  of 
kindly  treated  in  sickness,  often  utter  im-  meat,  he  sat  by  the  fire  relating  his  early 
ploring  words  to  Jesus,  and  I  believe  adventures:  among  these  was  killing  five 
sometimes  really  do  pray  to  him  in  their  other  Bushmen.  *  Two,*  said  he,  count- 
afflictions.  As  that  great  Redeemer  of  ing  on  his  fingers,  *  were  female^  one  a 
the  guilty  seeks  to  save  all  he  can,  we  male,  )uid  the  other  two  calves.' — *  What 
may  hope  that  they  find  mercy  through  a  villain  you  are  to  boast  of  killing  women 
his  blood,  though  little  able  to  appreciate  and  children  of  your  own  nation !  what 
the  sacrifice  he  made.  The  indirect  and  will  Qod  say  when  you  appear  before 
scarcely  appreciable  blessings  of  Christian  him  ?' — *  He  will  say,'  replied  he,  *  that  I 
missionaries  going  about  doing  good  are  was  a  very  clever  fellow.'  This  man  now 
thus  probably  not  so  despicable  as  some  appeared  to  me  as  without  any  oonsdenoe^ 
might  imagine;  there  is  no  necessity  for  and,  of  course,  responsibility;  but,  on  try- 
beginning  to  tell  even  the  most  degraded  ing  to  enlighten  him  by  Airther  conver- 
of  these  people  of  the  existence  of  a  Qod,  sation,  I  discovered  that,  though  he 
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employing  the  word  which  is  used  among  the  substance  of  the  skin  on  the  fleshy 

the   Bakwains   when   speaking  of  the  side  until  it  is  quite  thin;  when  suffici- 

Deity,  he  had  only  the  idea  of  a  chie(  ently  thin,  a  quantity  of  brain  is  smeared 

and  was  all  the  while  referring  to  Sekomi,  over  it,  and  some  thick  milk.    Then  an 

while  his  victims  were  a  part  of  rebel  instrument  made  of  a  number  of  iron 

Bushmen  against  whom  he  had  been  spikes  tied  round  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that 

sent    If  I  had  known  the  name  of  God  the  points  only  project  beyond  it,  is  ap- 

in  the  Bushman  tongue,  the   mistake  plied  to  it  in  a  carding  £Ek>hion,  until  the 

could  scarcely  have  occurred.    It  must,  fibres  of  the  bulk  of  it  are  quite  loose, 

however,  be  recollected,  while  reflecting  Milk  or  butter  is  applied  to  it  again,  and 

on  the   degradation  of  the  natives  of  it  forms  a  garment  nearly  as  soft  as  cloth. 

South  Africa,  that  the  farther  north,  the  The  shields  are  made  of  hides  partially 

more  distinct  do  the  native  ideas  on  reli-  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  beaten  with 

gious  subjects  become,  and  I  have  not  hammers  until  they  are  stiff  and  dry. 

had  any  intercourse  with  either  Caffres  Two  broad  belts  of  a  differently-coloured 

or  Bushmen  in  their  own  tongues.  skin  are  sewed  into  them  longitudinally, 

and  sticks  inserted  to  make  them  rigid, 

The  Makololo  are  remarkably  fond  of  shield  is  a  great  protection  in  their  way 
their  cattle,  and  spend  much  time  in  or-  of  fighting  with  spears,  but  they  also 
namenting  and  adorning  them.  Some  trust  largely  to  their  agility  in  springing 
are  branded  all  over  with  a  hot  knife,  so  aside  from  the  coming  javelin.  The 
as  to  cause  a  permanent  discoloration  shield  assists  when  so  many  spears  are 
of  the  hair,  in  lines  like  the  bands  on  the  thrown  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
hide  of  a  zebra.  Pieces  of  skin,  two  or  ceive  some  of  them.  Their  spears  are 
three  inches  long  and  broad,  are  detached,  light  javelins;  and,  judging  from  what  I 
and  allowed  to  heal  in  a  dependent  posi-  have  seen  them  do  in  elephant-hunting,  I 
tion  around  the  head — a  strange  style  of  believe,  when  they  have  room  to  make  a 
ornament;  indeed,  it  is  difiicult  to  con-  run  and  discharge  them  with  the  aid  of 
ceive  in  what  their  notion  of  beauty  con-  the  jerk  of  stopping,  they  can  throw  them 
aists.  The  women  have  somewhat  the  between  forty  and  fifty  yards.  They  give 
same  ideas  with  ourselves  of  what  consti-  them  an  upwuxi  direction  in  the  dis- 
tutes  comeliness.  They  came  frequently  chaige,  so  that  they  come  down  on  the 
and  asked  for  the  looking-glass;  and  the  object  with  aoclerated  force.  I  saw  a 
remarks  they  made — while  I  was  engaged  man  who  in  battle  had  received  one  in 
in  reading,  and  apparently  not  attending  the  shin;  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
to  them^n  first  seeing  themselves  there-  prevented  his  feeling  any  pain;  but,  when 
in,  were  amusingly  ridiculous.  *Is  that  the  battle  was  over,  the  blade  was  found 
me?'  What  a  big  mouth  I  have!'  My  to  have  split  the  bone,  and  become  so 
ears  are  as  big  as  pumpkin-leaves.'  *I  impacted  in  the  cleft  that  no  force  could 
have  no  chin  at  alL'  Or  *I  would  have  extract  it.  It  was  necessary  to  take  an 
been  pretty,  but  am  spoiled  by  these  high  axe  and  press  the  split  bone  asunder,  be- 
cheek- bones.'  *See  how  my  head  shoots  fore  the  weapon  could  be  taken  out 
up  in  the  middle !'  laughing  vociferously 

aU  the  time  at  their  own  jokes.  They  ''»»  start. 
readily  perceive  any  defect  in  each  other,  A  band  of  twenty-seven  were  appointed 
and  give  nicknames  accordingly.  One  to  accompany  me  to  the  west  These 
man  came  alone  to  have  a  quiet  gaze  at  men  were  not  hired,  but  sent  to  enable 
bis  own  features  once,  when  he  thought  I  me  to  accomplish  an  object  as  much  de- 
was  asleep:  after  twisting  his  mouth  sired  by  the  chief  and  most  of  his  people 
about  in  various  directions,  he  remarked  as  by  me.  They  were  eager  to  obtain 
to  himself,  *  People  say  I  am  ugly,  and  free  and  profitable  trade  with  white  men. 
how  very  ugly  I  am  indeed!'  The  prices  which  the  Cape  merchants 

The  Makololo  use  all  the  skins  of  their  could  give,  after  defraying  the  great  ex- 

oxen  for  making  either  mantles  or  shields,  penses  of  a  long  journey  hither,  being  very 

For  the  former,  the  hide  is  stretched  out  small,  made  it  scarce  worth  while  for  the 

by  means  of  p^,  and  dried.    Ten  or  a  natives  to  collect  produce  for  that  market; 

dozen  men  then  collect  round  it  with  and  the  Mambari,  giving  only  a  few  bits 

small  adzes,  which,  when  sharpened  with  of  print  and  baize  for  elephants*  tusks, 

an  iron  bodkin,  are  capable  of  shaving  off  worth  more  poimds  than  they  gave  yards 
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of  cloth,  had  prodaoed  the  belief  that  thing  to  leave  wife   and   duSdren— to 

trade  with  them  was  throwing  ivoty  away,  break  ap  all  connection  with  earth,  and 

The  desire  of  the  Makololo  for  direct  enter  on  an  antried  state  of  eztsteooe; 

trade  with  the  sea-coast  coincided  exactly  and  I  find  myself  in  my  Journal  pondtr- 

with  my  own  conviction,  that  no  perma-  ing  over  that  fearful  migFatiim  which 

nent  elevation  of  a  people  can  be  effected  lands  us  in  eternity;  wondering  whether 

without  commerce.    Neither  could  there  an  angel  will  soothe  the  fluttering  aooly 

be  a  permanent  mission  here,  unless  the  sadly  flurried  as  it  must  be  on  entering 

missionaries  should  descend  to  the  level  the  spirit- world;  and  hoping  that  Jena 

of  the  Makololo,  for,  even  at  Kolobeng,  might  speak  but  one  word  of  peace,  for 

we  found  that  traders  demanded  three  or  that  would  establish  in  the  bosom  an 

four  times  the  price  of  the  articles  we  everlasting  calm.    But,  as  I  had  always 

needed,  and  expected  us  to  be  grateful  believed  that,  if  we  serve  God  at  aH,  it 

to  them  besides,  for  letting  us  have  them  ought  to  be  done  in  a  manly  way,  I  wrote 

at  alL  to  my  brother,  commending  our  Uttle  girl 

The  three  men  whom  I  had  brought  to  his  care,  as  I  was  determined  to  *sue* 
from  Kuruman  had  frequent  relapses  of  ceed  or  perish'  in  the  attempt  to  open  up 
the  fever;  so,  finding  that,  instead  of  serv-  this  part  of  Africa.  The  Boers,  by  tak- 
ing me,  I  had  to  wait  on  them,  I  decided  ing  possession  of  all  my  goods,  had  saved 
that  they  should  return  to  the  south  with  me  the  trouble  of  making  a  will;  and 
Fleming  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  considering  the  light  heart  now  left  in  my 
trading.  I  was  then  entirely 'dependent  bosom,  and  some  fidnt  efforts  to  pefform 
on  my  twenty^seven  men,  whom  I  might  the  duty  of  Christian  forgiveness,  I  felt 
name  Zambesians,  for  there  were  two  that  it  was  better  to  be  the  plnndered 
Makololo  only,  while  the  rest  consisted  party  than  one  of  the  plunderers, 
of  Barotse,  Batoka,  Bashubia,  and  two  of  When  I  committed  the  waggon  and 
the  Ambdnda.  remaining  goods  to  the  care  of  the  Mako> 

The  fever   had   caused   considerable  lolo,  they  took  all  the  articles  except  one 

weakness  in  my  own  frame,  and  a  strange  box  into  their  huts;  and  two  warriors, 

giddiness  when  I  looked  up  suddenly  to  Ponuane  and  Mahale,  brought  forward 

any  celestial  object,  for  everything  seemed  each  a  fine  heifer  call    After  performing 

to  rush  to  the  left,  and  if  I  did  not  catch  a  number  of  warlike  evolutions,  they 

hold  of  some  object,  I  fell  heavily  on  the  asked  the  chief  to  witness  the  agreement 

ground:  something  resembling  a  gush  of  made  between  them,  that  whoever  of  llie 

bile  along  the  duct  from  the  hver  caused  two  should  kill  a  Matebele  warrior  first, 

the  same  fit  to  occur  at  night,  whenever  in  defence  of  the  waggon,  sboukl  possess 

I  turned  suddenly  round.  both  the  calves. 

The  Makololo  now  put  the  question,  I  had  three  muskets  for  my  peofde,  a 
*In  the  event  of  your  death,  will  not  the  rifle  and  double-barrelled  smooth-bora 
white  people  blame  us  for  having  al-  for  myself;  and,  having  seen  such  great 
lowed  you  to  go  away  into  an  unhealthy  abundance  of  game  in  my  visit  to  the 
unknown  country  of  enemies]'  I  replied,  Leeba,  I  imagined  that  I  could  easily 
that  none  of  my  friends  would  blame  supply  the  wants  of  my  party.  Wishiog 
them,  because  I  would  leave  a  book  with  also  to  avoid  the  discouragement  which 
Sekeletu,  to  be  sent  to  Mr  Moffat  in  case  would  naturally  be  felt  on  meeting 
I  did  not  return,  which  would  explain  to  any  obstacles,  if  my  companions  were 
him  all  that  had  happened  until  the  time  obliged  to  carry  heavy  loads,  I  took 
of  my  departure.  The  book  was  a  vo-  only  a  few  biscmts,  a  few  pounda  of 
lume  of  my  Journal;  and,  as  I  was  de-  tea  and  sugar,  and  about  twenty  of  ooflee, 
tained  longer  than  I  expected  at  Loanda,  which,  as  the  Arabs  find,  though  used 
this  book  with  a  letter  was  delivered  by  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  is  a  most 
Sekeletu  to  a  trader,  and  I  have  been  un-  refreshing  beverage  after  &tigue  or  ex- 
able  to  trace  it.  I  regret  this  now,  as  it  posure  to  the  sun.  We  carried  one  small 
contained  valuable  notes  on  the  habits  of  tin  canister,  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
wild  animals,  and  the  request  was  made  filled  with  spare  shirting,  trousers,  and 
in  the  letter  to  convey  the  volume  to  my  shoes,  to  be  used  when  we  reached  dvi- 
family.  The  prospect  of  passing  away  lised  life,  and  others  in  a  bag,  which  were 
from  this  fair  and  beautiful  world  thus  expected  to  wear  out  on  the  way;  another 
came  before  me  in  a  pretty  plain  matter-  of  the  same  size  for  medicines;  and  a  third 
oMact  form;  and  it  did  seem  a  serious  for  books,  my  stock  beinga^Nautical  Alma- 
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nack/ 'Thomson's  Logarithm  Tables,' and  bye.    Rains  had  fallen  here  before  we 

a  Bible;  a  fourth  box  oontaiued  a  magic  came,  and  the  woods  had  put  on  their 

lantern,  which  we  found  of  much  use.  gayest  hue.    Flowersof  great  beauty  and 

The  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  ther-  curious  forms  grow  everywhere;  they  are 

mometer  and  compasses,  were   carried  unlike  those  in  the  south,  and  so  are  the 

apart.    My  ammunition  was  distributed  trees.    Many  of  the  forest-trees  are  pal* 

in  portions  through  the  whole  luggage,  so  mated  and  largely  develo{)ed ;  the  trunks  are 

that,  if  an  accident  should  befall  one  covered  with  lichens,  and  the  abundance 

part,  we  could  still  hare  others  to  fall  of  feras  which  appear  in  the  woods  shows 

back  upon.     Our  chief  hopes  for  food  we  are  now  in  a  more  humid  climate  than 

were  upon  that,  but,  in  case  of  feiilure,  I  any  to  the  south  of  the  Barotse  valley.  The 

took  about  20  lbs.  of  beads,  worth  408.,  ground  begins  to  swarm  with  insect  life; 

which  still  remained  ofthestock  I  brought  and  in  the  cool,  pleasant  mornings  the 

from  Cape  Town;  a  smaU  gipsy  tent,  just  welkin  rings  with  the  singing  of  birds, 

sufficient  to  sleep  in;  a  sheepskin  mantle  which  is  not  so  delightful  as  the  notes  of 

as  a  blanket,  and  a  horse-rug  as  a  bed.  birds  at  home,  because  I  liave  not  been 

As  I  had  always  found  that  the  art  of  familiar  (with  them  from  infancy.    The 

successful  travel  consisted  in  taking  as  notes  here,  however,  strike  the  mind  by 

few  'impedimenta'  as  possible,  and  not  their  loudness  and  variety,  as  the  wellings 

foi^etting  to  carry  my  wits  about  me,  the  forth   from  joyous  hearts  of  praise  to 

outfit   was  rather  spare,  and  intended  Him  who  fills  them  with  overflowing 

to  be  still  more  so  when  we  should  come  gladness.  '  All  of  us  rise  early  to  enjoy 

to  leave  the  canoes.    Some  would  con-  the  luscious  balmy  air  of  the  morning, 

aider  it  injudicious  to  adopt  this  plan.  We  then  have  worship;  but,  amidst  adl 

but  I  had  a  secret  conviction  that,  if  I  the  beauty  and  loveliness  with  which  we 

did  not  succeed,  it  would  not  be  for  lack  are  surrounded,  there  is  still  a  feeling  of 

of  the  *nick-nacks'  advertised  as  indis-  want  in  the  soul  in  viewing  one's  poor 

pensable  for  travellers,  but  from  want  of  companions,  and  hearing  bitter  impure 

*pluck,'  or  because  a  large  array  of  bag-  words  jarring  on  the  ear  in  the  perfection 

g^  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  trib^  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  a  longing 

through  whose  country  we  wished  to  pass,  that  both  their  hearts  and  ours  might  be 

The  instruments  I  carried,  though  few,  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Great 

were  the  best  of  their  kind.     A  sex-  Father  of  Spirits.    I  pointed  out,  in,  as 

tant,  by  the  famed  makers,  Troughton  usual,  the  simplest  words  I  could  employ, 

&  Sims  of  Fleet  Street;  a  chronometer  the  remedy  which  Qod  has  presented  to 

watch,  with  a  stop  to  the  seconds-hand  ns,  in  the  mexpressible  precious  gift  of 

— an  admirable  contrivance  for  enabling  his  own  Son,  on  whom  the  Lord  '  laid 

a  person  to  take  the  exact  time  of  obser-  the  iniquity  of  us  all.'    The  great  difB- 

▼ations:  it  was  constructed  by  Dent  of  culty  in  dealing  with  these  people  is  to 

the  Strand  (61)  for  the  Royal  Geogra-  make  the  subject  plain.    The  minds  of 

phical  Society,  and  selected  for  the  ser-  the  auditors  cannot  be  understood  by  one 

▼ice  by  the  President,  Admiral  Smythe,  who  has  not  mingled  much  with  them, 

to  whose  judgment  and  kindness  I  am  in  They  readily  pray  for  the  forgiveness 

this  and  other  matters  deeply  indebted,  of  sins,  and  then  sin  again;  confess  the 

It  was  pronounced  by  Mr  Maclear  to  evil  of  it,  and  there  the  matter  ends, 

equal  most  chronometers  in  performance.  I  shall  not  often  advert  to  their  dcpra- 

For  these  excellent  instruments  I  have  vity.    My  practice  has  always  been  to 

much  pleasure  in  recording  my  obltga-  apply  the  remedy  with  all  possible  ear- 

tions  to  my  good  friend  Colonel  Steele,  neatness,  but  never  allow  my  own  mind 

and  at  the  same  time  to  Mr  Maclear  for  to  dwell  on  the  dark  shades  of  men's 

much  of  my  ability  to  use  them.    Be-  characters.    I  have  never  been  able  to 

sides  these,  I  had  a  thermometer  by  Dol-  draw  pictures  of  guilt,  as  if  that  could 

lend;  a  compass  from  the  Cape  Observa-  awaken  Christian  sympathy.    The  evil 

tory,  and  a  small  pocket  one  m  addition;  is  there.    But  all  around  in  this  fair 

a  good  small  telescope  with  a  stand  cap-  creation  are  scenes  of  beauty,  and  to  turn 

able  of  being  screwed  into  a  tree.  fh)m  these  to  ponder  on  deeds  of  sin, 

cannot  promote  a  healthy  state  of  the 

A  BUWDAT  PiOTTTRB.  faculties.    I  attribute  much  of  the  bodily 

We  spent  a  Sunday  on  our  way  up  to  health  I  enjoy  to  following  the   plan 

the  confluence  of  the  Leeba  and  Leeam-  adopted  by  most  pliysicians,  who,  while 
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engaged  in  active,  laboriouB  efforts  to  her  peculiar  ideas  o   eiegance  in  dre««. 

assist  the  needy,  at  the  same  time  follow  When  she  arrived  with  her    husband, 

the  delightful  studies  of  some  depart-  8amb4nza,  they  listened  for  some  time  to 

ment  of  natural  histoiy.    The  humaa  the  statements  I  was  making  to  the 

misery  and  sin  we  endeavour  to  alleviate  people  of  Nyaraoano,  after  which,  the 

and  cure,  may  be  likened  to  the  sickness  husband  acting  as  spokesman,  commenced 

and  impurity  of  some  of  the  back  slums  an  oration,  stating  the  reasons  for  their 

of  great  cities.    One  contents  himself  by  coming,  and  during  every  two  or  three 

ministering  to  the  sick  and  trying  to  re-  seconds  of  the  delivery,  he  picked  up  a 

move    the   causes,    without   remaining  little  sand,  and  rubbed  it  on  the  upper 

longer  in  the  filth  than  is  necessary  for  part  of  his  arms  and  chests     This  is  a 

his  work;  another,  equally  anxious  for  common  mode  of  salutation  in  LcHida; 

the  public  good,  stirs  up  every  cesspool,  and  when  they  wish  to  be  excessively 

that  he  may  describe  its  reeking  vapours^  polite,  they  bring  a  quantity  of  ash^ 

and  by  long  contact  with  impurities,  be-  or  pipe-clay  in  a  piece  of  skin,  and,  tak- 

comes  himself  infected,  sickens,  and  dies,  ing  up  handfuls,  rub  it   on  the  chest 

and  upper  front  part  of  each  arm;other8y 

A  MODEBN  AMAZON.  ju  saluting,  drum  their  ribs  with  their 

As  the  Leeba  seemed  still  to  come  from  elbows;  while  others  still,  touch  the  ground 
the  direction  in  which  we  wished  to  go,  I  with  one  cheek  after  the  other,  and  dsp 
was  desirous  of  proceeding  farther  up  with  their  hands.  The  chiefe  go  through  the 
the  canoes;  but  Nyamoana  was  anxious  manceuvre  of  rubbing  the  sand  on  the 
that  we  should  allow  her  people  to  con-  arms,  but  only  make  a  feint  at  picking 
duct  us  to  her  brother  Sbinte;  and  when  up  some.  When  Sambdnza  had  finished 
I  expUined  the  advantage  of  water-car-  his  oration,  he  rose  up  and  showed  hia 
riage,  she  represented  that  her  brother  ankles  ornamented  with  a  bundle  of  cop- 
did  not  live  near  the  river,  and  moreover,  per  rings;  had  they  been  very  heavy,  thej 
there  was  a  cataract  in  front,  over  which  would  have  made  him  adopt  a  stn^ling 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  the  canoes,  walk.  Some  chiefs  have  really  so  many 
She  was  afraid,  too,  that  the  Balob^le,  as  to  be  forced,  by  the  weight  and  size, 
whose  country  lies  to  the  west  of  the  to  keep  one  foot  apart  from  the  other: 
river,  not  knowmg  the  objects  for  which  the  weight  being  a  serious  inconvenience 
we  bad  come,  would  kill  us.  To  my  in  walking.  The  gentlemen  like  Sam- 
reply,  that  I  had  been  so  often  threatened  b&nza,  who  wish  to  imitate  their  betters, 
with  death  if  I  visited  a  new  tribe,  that  I  do  so  in  their  walk;  so  you  see  men,  with 
was  now  more  afraid  of  killing  any  one  than  ouly  a  few  ounces  of  ornament  on  their 
of  being  killed,  she  rejoined,  that  the  legs,  strutting  along  as  if  they  had  double 
Balob&le  would  not  kill  me,  but  the  Ma-  the  number  of  pounds.  When  I  smiled 
kololo  would  all  be  sacrificed  as  their  at  Samb&nza's  walk,  the  people  remarked, 
enemies.  This  produced  considerable  *  That  is  the  way  in  which  they  show  off 
effect  upon  my  companions,  and  inclined  their  lordship  in  these  parts.' 
them  to  the  plan  of  Nyamoana,  of  going  Manenko  was  quitededded  in  the  adq>- 
to  the  town  of  her  brother,  rather  than  tion  of  the  policy  of  friendship  with  the 
ascending  the  Leeba.  The  arrival  of  Makololo  which  we  recommended;  and, 
Manenko  herself  on  the  scene,  threw  so  by  way  of  cementing  the  bond,  she  and 
much  weight  into  the  scale  on  their  side,  her  counsellors  proposed  that  Kolimbota 
that  I  was  forced  to  yield  the  point  should  take  a  wife  among  them.    By  this 

Manenko  was  a  taJl  strapping  woman  expedient  she  hoped  to  secure  his  fnend- 

about  twenty,  distinguished  by  a  profu-  ship,  and  also  accurate  information  as  to 

sion  of  ornaments  and  medicines  hung  the  future  intentions  of  the  Makololo. 

round  her  person;  the  latter  are  supposed  She  thought  that  he  would  visit  the  Ba- 

to  act  as  charms.    Her  body  was  smeared  londa  more  frequently  afterwards,  hav- 

all  over  with  a  mixture  of  fat  and  red  ing  the  good  excuse  of  going  to  see  hia 

ochre,  as  a  protection  against  the  wea-  wife;  and  the  Makololo  would  never,  of 

ther;  a  necessary  precaution,  for,  like  course,  kill  the  villagers  among  whom  so 

most   of  the   Balonda  ladies,  she  was  near  a  relative  of  one  of  their  own  chil- 

otherwise  in  a  state  of  frightful  nudity,  ren  dwells.    Eolimbota,  I  found,  thought 

This  was  not  from  want  of  clothing,  for,  fieivourably  of  the  proposition,  and  it  af- 

being  a  chief,  she  might  have  been  as  terwards  led  to  his  desertion  from  u& 

well  clad  as  any  of  her  subjects,  but  from  On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  wlikh 
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Manenko  arrived,  we  were  delighted  by  small  loaf,  made  from  nearly  the  last 
the  appearance  of  Mos&ntu  and  an  im-  morsel  of  maize-meal  from  Lebonta,  was 
posing  embassy  from  Masiko.  It  consisted  my  stock,  and  onr  friends  from  Masiko 
of  ^  his  under  chiefs,  and  they  brought  were  still  more  destitute;  yet  we  all  re- 
a  fine  elephants  tusk,  two  calabashes  of  joiced  so  much  at  their  arrival,  that  we 
honey,  and  a  lai^e  piece  of  blue  baize,  as  resolved  to  spend  a  day  with  them.  The 
a  present  The  last  was  intended  perhaps  Barotse  of  our  party,  meeting  with  re- 
to  show  me  that  he  was  a  truly  great  chief,  latives  and  friends  among  the  Barotse 
who  had  such  stores  of  white  men's  goods  of  Masiko,  had  many  old  tales  to  tell; 
at  hand  that  he  could  afford  to  give  pre-  and,  after  pleasant  hungry  converse  by 
sents  of  them;  it  might  also  be  intended  day,  we  regaled  our  friends  with  the 
for  Mosantu,  for  chiefis  usually  remember  magic  lantern  by  night,  and  in  order  to 
the  servants;  I  gave  it  to  him.  Masiko  make  the  thing  of  use  to  all,  we  removed 
expressed  delight,  by  his  principal  men,  our  camp  up  to  the  village  of  Nyamoana. 
at  the  return  of  the  captives,  and  at  This  is  a  good  means  of  arresting  the  at- 
the  proposal  of  peace  and  alliance  with  tention,  and  conveying  important  facts  to 
the  Makololo.  He  stated  that  he  never  the  minds  of  these  people, 
sold  any  of  his  own  people  to  the  Mam<  When  erecting  our  sheds  at  the  village, 
ban,  but  only  captives  whom  his  people  Manenko  fell  upon  our  friends  from  Ma- 
kidnapped  from  small  neighbouring  tribes,  siko  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  on  our 
When  the  question  was  put,  whether  his  minds  but  that  she  is  a  most  accomplished 
people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  molesting  scold.  Masiko  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
the  Makololo  by  kidnapping  their  ser-  sent  to  Samo&na  for  a  cloth,  a  common 
vants  and  stealing  canoes,  it  was  admit-  way  of  keeping  up  intercourse,  and,  after 
ted  that  two  of  his  men,  when  hunting,  receiving  it,  sent  it  back,  because  it  had 
had  gone  to  the  Makololo  gardens,  to  see  if  the  appearance  of  having  had  '  witchcraft 
any  of  their  relatives  were  there.  As  the  medicine'  on  it;  this  was  a  grave  offence, 
great  object  in  all  native  disputes  is  to  and  now  Manenko  had  a  good  excuse  for 
get  both  parties  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  venting  her  spleen,  the  ambassadors  hav- 
I  explained  the  desirableness  of  forget-  ing  called  at  her  village,  and  slept  in  one 
ting  past  feuds,  accepting  the  present  of  the  huts  without  leave.  If  her  family 
Makololo  professions  as  genuine,  and  was  to  be  suspected  of  dealing  in  evU 
avoiding  in  future  to  give  them  any  cause  charms,  why  were  Masiko's  people  not  to 
for  marauding.  I  presented  Masiko  with  be  thought  guilty  of  leaving  the  same  in 
an  ox,  furnished  by  Sekeletu  as  provi-  her  hut?  She  advanced  and  receded  in 
sion  for  ourselves.  All  these  people  are  true  oratorical  style,  belabouring  her  own 
excessively  fond  of  beef  and  butter,  servants' as  well  for  allowing  the  offence, 
from  having  been  accustomed  to  them  in  and,  as  usual  in  more  civilised  feminine 
their  youth,  before  the  Makololo  deprived  lectures,  she  leaned  over  the  objects  of 
them  of  cattle.  They  have  abundance  her  ire,  and  screamed  forth  all  their  faults 
of  game,  but  I  am  quite  of  their  opinion,  and  failings  ever  since  they  were  bom, 
that,  after  all,  there  is  nought  in  the  and  her  despur  of  ever  seeing  them  be- 
world  equal  to  roast  beef;  and  that  in  come  better,  until  they  were  all  *  killed 
their  love  for  it  the  English  show  both  by  alligators.'  Masiko's  people  follow- 
good  taste  and  sound  sense.  The  ox  was  ed  the  plan  of  receiving  this  torrent 
intended  for  Masiko,  but  his  men  were  of  abuse  in  silence,  and  as  neither  we  nor 
▼ery  anxious  to  get  my  sanction  for  they  had  anything  to  eat,  we  parted  next 
slaughtering  it  on  the  spot.  I  replied,  morning.  In  reference  to  Masiko  selling 
that  when  it  went  out  of  my  hands  I  had  slaves  to  the  Mambari,  they  promised  to 
no  more  to  do  with  it  They,  however,  explain  the  relationship  which  exists  be- 
wished  the  responsibility  of  slaughtering  tween  even  the  most  abject  of  his  people 
it  to  rest  with  me;  if  I  had  said  they  and  our  common  Father;  and  that  no 
might  kill  it,  not  many  ounces  would  have  more  kidnapping  ought  to  be  allowed,  as 
remained  in  the  morning.  I  would  have  he  ought  to  give  that  peace  and  security  to 
given  permission,  but  had  nothing  else  to  the  smaller  tribes  on  his  eastern  borders, 
offer  in  return  for  Masiko's  generosity.  which  he  so  much  desired  to  obtain  him- 
We  were  now  without  any  provisions,  self  from  the  Makololo.  We  promised  to 
except  a  small  dole  of  manioc-roots  each  return  through  his  town  when  we  came 
evening  from  Nyamoana,  which,  when  back  from  the  seacoast 
eaten  raw,  produce  poisonous  effects.   A  Manenko  gave  us  some  manioo-roota 
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in  the  morning^  and  lifMi  determined  to  paretive  want  of  reTerenoe  on  these  poiats 

carry  our  baggage  to  her  unde's,  Kabom-  among  the  Caffies  and  Bechnanaa. 

po  or  Shinte.    We  had  heard  a  sample  Manenko  was  aooompanied  by  her  has- 

of  what  she  could  do  with  her  tongue;  band  and  her  drummer;  the  latter  oon- 

and  as  neither  my  men  nor  myself  had  tinued  to  thump  most  vigorously,  until  a 

much  inchuation  to  encounter  a  scolding  heavy  drizzling  mist  set  in  and  compelled 

from  this  black  Mrs  Caudle,  we  made  him  to  desist   Her  husband  used  various 

ready  the  packages;  but  she  came  and  said  incantations  and  vociferations  to  drive 

the  men  whom  she  had  ordered  for  the  away  the  rain,  but  down  it  poured  inoes- 

service  had  not  yet  come;  they  would  santly,  and  on  our  Amazmi  went,  in  the 

arrive  to-morrow.    Being  on  low   and  very  lightest  marching  order,  and  at  a 

disagreeable  diet,  I  felt  annoyed  at  this  pace  tlut  few  of  the  men  oould  keep  up 

further  delay,    and  ordered  the  pack-  with.  Being  on  oz-back,  I  kept  pretty  dose 

ages  to  be  put  into  the  canoes  to  pro-  to  our  leader,  and  asked  her  why  she  did 

ceied  up  the  river  without  her  servants;  not  clothe  herself  during  the  rain,  and 

but  Manenko  was  not  to  be  circumvented  learned  that  it  is  not  considered  proper 

in  this  way;  she  came  forward  with  her  for  a  chief  to  appear  effeminate.    He  or 

people,  and   said  her  unde  would  be  she  must  always  wear  the  appearance  of 

angry  if  she  did  not  carry  forward  the  robust  youth,  and  bear  vicissitudes  with- 

tudLB  and  goods  of  Sekeletu,  seized  the  out  windn^.    My  men,  in  admiration  of 

luSS>^  <uid  declared  that  she  would  her  pedestrian  powers,  every  now  and  then 

carry  it  in  spite  of  me.    My  men  suo-  remarked,  *  Manenko  is  a  soldier;'  and 

cumbed  sooner  to  this  petticoat  govern-  thoroughly  wet  and  cold,  we  were  all  glad 

ment  than  I  felt  inclined  to  do,  and  left  when  2ie  proposed  a  halt  to  prepare  our 

me  no  power;  and  being  unwilling  to  night^skKkings  on  the  banks  of  a  stream, 

encounter  her  tongue,  I  was  moving  off  ♦           *           ♦           ♦           ♦ 

to  the  canoes,  when  ^e  gave  me  a  kind  We  found  that  eveiy  village  had  its 

explanation,  and  with  her  hand  on  my  idols  near  it  This  is  the  case  all  through 

shoulder,  put  on  a  motherly  look,  saying,  the  country  of  the  Balonda,  so  that,  when 

*  Now,  my  little  man,  just  do  as  the  rest  we  came  to  an  idol  in  the  woods,  we  always 

have  done.'    My  feelings  oi  annoyance  knew  that  we  were  within  a  qiuurter  of  an 

of  course  vanished,  and  I  went  out  to  try  hour  of  human  habitations.  One  very  ugly 

and  get  some  meat  idol  we  passed,  rested  on  a  horizcntal  beam 

*           *           ^           *           *  placed  on  two  upright  posts.    This  beam 

January  11,  I8d4. — On  starting  this  was  furnished  with  two  loops  of  cord,  as  of 

morning,  Samo&na  (or  rather  Nyamoana,  a  chair,  to  suspend  offerings  before  it  On 

for    the    ladies  are    the   chi^    here)  remarking  to  my  ccmpanions  that  these 

presented  a  string  of  beads,  and  a  shell  idok  had  ears,  but  that  they  heard  not, 

nighly  valued  among  them,  as  an  atone-  &a,  I  learned  that  the  Balonda,  and  even 

ment  for  having assbted  Manenko,  as  they  the  Barotse,  believe  that  divination  may 

thought,  to  vex  me  the  day  before.  They  be  performed  by  means  of  these  blocks  of 

seemed  anxious  to  avert  any  evil  which  wood  and  clay;  and  though  the  wood  it^ 

might  arise  from  my  displeasure;  but  hav-  self  oould  not  hear,  the  owners  had  medi- 

ing  replied  that  I  never  kept  up  my  anger  cines  by  which  it  oould  be  made  to  bear 

all  night,  they  were  much  pleased  to  see  and  give  responses;  so  that  if  an  enemy 

me  satisfied.  We  had  to  cross  in  a  canoe  were  approiu^ing  they  would  have  full 

a  stream  which  flows  past  the  village  of  information.     Manenko  having  brou^t 

Nyamoana.     Manenko's   doctor  waved  us  to  a  stand,  on  account  of  slight  indis- 

some  charms  over  her,  and  she  took  some  position  and  a  desire  to  send  forward  no- 

in  her  hand,  and  on  her  body,  before  she  tice  of  our  approach  to  her  unde,  I  asked 

ventured  upon  the  water.    One  of  my  why  it  was  necessary  to  send  forward  in- 

men  spoke  rather  loudly  when  near  the  formation  of  our  movements,  if  Shinte 

doi^boi's  basket  of  medicines.  The  doctor  had  idols  who  could  tell  him  everything ! 

reproved  him,  and  always  spoke  in  a  *  She  did  it  only,'*  was  the  reply.    It  is 

whisper  himself,  glandng  back  to  the  has-  •  seldom  of  much  use  to  show  one  who  wor- 

ket  as  if  afraid  of  being  heard  by  some-  Bhips  idols  the  folly  of  idolatry,  without 

thing  therein.    So  much  superstition  is  giving  something  else  as  an  object  of  ado- 

quite  unknown  in  the  south,  and  is  men-  •  ThiB  isa  curicms  African  idiom,  by  whiA 

tioned  here  to  show  the  difference  m  the  ^  person  impUea  he  bad  no  paiticuar  reason 

feelings  of  this  new  people,  and  the  com-  for  his  act 
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ration  instead.  Tbey  do  not  love  them,  and  his  limbs  were  oo?ered  with  iron  and 
They  fear  them,  and  betake  themselves  copper  armlets  and  bracelets;  on  his  head 
to  their  idols  only  when  in  perplexity  and  he  wore  a  helmet  made  of  beads  woven 
danger.  neatly  together,  and  crowned  with  a  great 
Whilst  delayed,  by  Manenko's  manage  bunch  of  goose-feathers.  Close  to  him 
ment,  among  the  Balonda  villages,  a  little  sat  three  lads  with  large  sheaves  of  ar- 
te the  south  of  the  town  of  Shinte,  we  rows  over  their  shoulders. 
were  well  supplied  by  the  villagers  with  When  we  entered  the  kotla,  the  whole 
sweet  potatoes  and  green  maize;  &mib4nza  of  Manenko's  party  saluted  Shinte  by 
went  to  his  mother*s  village  for  supplies  clapping  their  hands;  and  Samb&nza  did 
of  other  food.  I  was  labouring  under  obeisance  by  rubbing  his  chest  and  arms 
fever,  and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  with  ashes.  One  of  the  trees  being  un- 
exercise  patience  with  her  whims;  but  it  occupied,  I  retreated  to  it  for  the  sake 
being  Saturday,  I  thought  we  might  as  of  the  shade,  and  my  whole  party  did  the 
well  go  to  the  town  for  Sunday  (Idth).  same.  We  were  now  about  forty  yards 
*No;  her  messenger  must  return  from  her  from  the  chief,  and  could  see  the  whole 
uncle  first.'  Being  sure  that  the  answer  ceremony.  The  different  sections  of  the 
of  the  uncle  would  1^  favourable,  I  thought  tribe  came  forward  in  the  same  way  that 
we  might  go  on  at  once,  and  not  lose  two  we  did,  the  head  man  of  each  making 
days  in  the  same  spot.  *No,  it  is  our  obeisance  with  ashes,  which  he  carried 
custom;^  and  everything  else  I  could  urge  with  him  for  the  purpose;  then  came  the 
was  answered  in  the  genuine  pertinacious  soldiers,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  running 
lady  style.  She  ground  some  meal  for  and  shouting  towards  us,  with  their  swordb 
me  with  her  own  hands,  and,  when  she  drawn,  and  their  faces  screwed  up  so  a.' 
brought  it,  told  me  she  had  actually  gone  to  appear  as  savage  as  possible,  for  the 
to  a  village  and  begged  corn  for  the  pur-  purpose,  I  thought,  of  trying  whether  they 
pose.  She  said  this  with  an  air  as  if  the  in-  could  not  make  us  take  to  our  heels.  A^ 
ference  must  be  drawn  by  even  a  stupid  we  did  not,  they  turned  towards  Shinte, 
white  man:  *I  know  how  to  manage,  don't  and  saluted  him ;  then  retired.  When  all 
IP  It  was  refreshing  to  get  food  which  could  had  come,  and  were  seated,  then  began  the 
be  eaten  without  producing  the  unplea-  curious  capering  usually  seen  in  pichos.  A 
sautness  described  by  the  Rev.  John  New-  man  starts  up,  and  imitates  the  most  ap- 
ton,  of  St  Mary's,  Woolnoth,  London,  proved  attitudes  observed  in  actual  fight — 
when  obliged  to  eat  the  same  roots  while  as  if  throwing  one  javelin,  receivmg  an- 
a  sUve  in  the  West  Indies.  The  day  other  on  the  shield,  springing  to  one  side 
(January  14)  for  a  wonder  was  flEur,  and  to  avoid  a  third,  running  backwards  or  for- 
the  sun  shone,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  dry  wards,  leaping,  &c.  This  over,  Samb&nza, 
our  clothing  and  other  goods,  many  of  and  the  spokesman  of  Nyamoana,  stalked 
which  were  mouldy  and  rotten  from  the  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  Shinte, 
long-continued  damp.  The  guns  rusted,  and  gave  forth,  in  a  loud  voice,  all  they 
in  spite  of  being  oiled  every  evening.  had  been  able  to  learn,  either  from  my- 
*****  self  or  people,  of  my  past  history  and  coii- 
Tue$dayj  17.  —  We  were  honoured  nection  with  the  Makololo;  the  return  of 
with  a  grand  reception  by  Shinte  about  the  captives;  the  wish  to  open  the  coun- 
eleven  o'clock.  Sambinza  claimed  the  try  to  trade;  the  Bible  as  a  word  from 
honour  of  presenting  us,  Manenko  being  heaven;  the  white  man's  desire  for  the 
slightly  indisposed.  The  native  Portu-  tribes  to  live  in  peace:  he  ought  to  have 
guese  and  Mambari  went  fully  armed  taught  the  Malokolo  that  first,  for  the 
with  guns,  in  order  to  give  Shinte  a  sa-  Balonda  never  attacked  them,  yet  they 
lute;  their  drummer  and  trumpeter  mak-  had  assailed  the  Balonda:  perhaps  he  is 
ing  all  the  noise  that  very  old  instruments  fibbing,  perhaps  not;  tbey  rather  thought 
would  produce.  The  kotla,  or  place  of  be  was;  but  as  the  Balonda  had  gooi 
audience,  was  about  a  hundred  yards  hearts,  and  Shinte  had  never  done  ^rm 
square,  and  two  graceful  specimens  of  to  any  one,  he  had  better  receive  the 
a  species  of  banyan  stood  near  one  end;  white  man  well,  and  send  him  on  his 
under  one  of  these  sat  Shinte,  on  a  sort  of  way.  Samb^uiza  was  gaily  attired,  and, 
throne  covered  with  a  leopard's  skin.  He  besides  a  profusion  of  beads,  had  a  cloth 
had  on  a  checked  jacket,  and  a  kilt  of  so  long  that  a  boy  carried  it  after  him  as 
scarlet  baize  edged  with  green:  many  a  train, 
strings  of  large  l^ads  hung  from  his  neck,  Behind  Shinte  sat  about  a  hundred 
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women,  clothed  in  their  best,  which  hap-  We  see  a  small  plant  with  linear  leaves, 

pened  to  be  a  profusion  of  red  haize.  The  and  a  stalk  not  thicker  than  a  crow's 

chief  wife  of  Shinte,  one  of  the  Matebele  quill;  on  digging  down  a  foot  or  eighteen 

or  Zalas,  sat  in  front  with  a  carious  red  inches  beneath,  we  come  to  a  tabor,  often 

cap  on  her  head.    During  the  intervals  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  yoong  child; 

between  the  speeches,  these  ladies  burst  when  the  rind  is  removed,  we  find  it  to 

forth  into  a  sort  of  plaintive  ditty;  but  it  be  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  filled  with 

was  impossible  for  any  of  as  to  catch  fluid  mnch  like  that  in  a  young  turnip, 

whether  it  was  in  praise  of  the  speaker,  Owing  to  the  depth  beneath  the  soil  at 

of  Shiote,  or  of  themselves.     This  was  which  it  is  found,  it  is  generally  delid- 

the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  females  pre-  ously  cool  and  refreshing.   Another  kind, 

sent  in  a  public  assembly.    In  the  south  named  Mokuri,  is  seen  in  other  parts  of 

the  women  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  country,  where  long-oontioaed  heat 

the  kotia;  and  even  when  invited  to  come  parches  the  soil.    This  plant  is  a  herba- 

to  a  religious  service  there,  would  not  ceous  creeper,  and  deposits  nnder  ground 

enter  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  chief;  a  number  of  tubers,  some  aa  large  as  a 

but  here  they  expressed  approbation  l^  man's  head,  at  spots  in  a  drde  a  yard  or 

clapping  their  hands,  and  hiughing  to  more,  horizontally,  from  the  stem.    The 

different  speakers;  and  Shinte  firequently  natives  strike  the  ground  on  the  dicum- 

turned  round  and  spoke  to  them.  ference  of  the  circle  with  stones,  till,  by 

A  party  of  musicians,  consisting  of  hearing  a  difference  of  sound,  they  know 

three  drummers  and  four  performers  on  the  water-bearing  tuber  to  be  beneath. 

the  piano,  went  round  the  kotla  several  They  then  dig  down  a  foot  or  so,  and 

time»,  regaling  us  with  their  music.  find  it. 

•           *           •           ♦           *  But  the  most  surprising  plant  of  the 

When   nine  speakers  had  concluded  Desert  is  the  *Kengwe^  or  Eeme' ^^«m?^ 

their  orations,  Shinte  stood  up,  and  so  mis  Caffer),  the  water-melon.    In  years 

did  all  the  people.    He  had  maintained  when  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of 

true  African  dignity  of  manner  all  the  rain  falls,  vast  tracts  of  the  oountiy  are 

while,  but  my  people  remarked  that  he  literally  covered  with  these  melons;  this 

scarcely  ever  took  his  eyes  off  me  for  a  was  the  case  annually  when  the  fall  of 

moment.    About  a  thousand  people  were  rain  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the 

present,  according  to  my  calculation,  and  Bakwains  sent  trading  parties  every  year 

three  hundred  soldiers.    The  sun  had  to  the  lake.    It  happens  commonly  once 

now  become  hot;  and  the  scene  ended  every  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  for  the 

by  the  Mambari  discharging  their  guns,  last  three  times  its  occurrence  has  coin- 
cided with  an  extraordinarily  wet  season. 

PLANT  WELLS  Kf  THE  DKSBBT.  Th^^  toiimAVi  of  evciy  sort  and  name,  in- 

The  quantity  of  grass  which  grows  eluding  man,  rejoice  in  the  ridi  supply, 
on  this  remarkable  region  is  astonishing,  The  elephant^  true  lord  of  the  forest, 
even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  India,  revels  in  this  fhiit,  and  so  do  the  different 
It  usually  rises  in  tufts  with  bare  spaces  species  of  rhinoceros,  although  naturally 
between,  or  the  intervals  are  occupied  by  so  diverse  in  their  choice  of  pasture.  The 
creeping  plants,  which,  having  their  roots  various  kinds  of  antelopes  feed  on  them 
buried  far  beneath  the  soil,  feel  little  the  with  equal  avidity,  and  lions,  hyena& 
effects  of  the  scorching  sun.  The  num-  jackals,  and  mice,  all  seem  to  know  and 
her  of  these  which  have  tuberous  roots  is  appreciate  the  common  blessing.  These 
very  great;  and  their  structure  is  intended  melons  are  not,  however,  all  of  them  eat- 
to  supply  nutriment  and  moisture,  when  able;  some  are  sweety  and  others  so  bitter 
during  the  long  droughts  they  can  be  that  the  whole  are  named  by  the  Boera 
obtained  nowhere  else.  Here  we  have  the  *  bitter  water-melon.'  The  natives 
an  example  of  a  plant,  not  generally  select  them  by  striking  one  melon  after 
tuber-bearing,  becoming  so  under  drcum-  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  implying  the 
stances  where  that  appendage  is  necessary  tongue  to  the  gashes.  They  thus  leadOy 
to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  preserving  its  life;  distinguish  between  the  bitter  and  sweek 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Angola  to  a  The  bitter  are  deleterious,  but  the  sweet 
species  of  grape-bearing  vine,  wUch  is  so  are  quite  wholesome.  This  peeaUarity  of 
furnished  for  the  same  purpose.  .  .  .  one  species  of  plants  bearing  both  sweet 
Another  plant,  named  Lerosh^  is  a  and  bitterfniits  occurs  also  in  a  red  eatable 
blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert,  cucamber  often  met  with  in  the  coontiy. 
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BACK  TO  THE  DAYS  OF  *  OUR  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS.' 

THS  FOBTTNES  OF  £S8£X. 

Act  L—rScme  1.  CheTuy,  Pardon,  dear  Essex !  ray  fa- 

A  Boom  in  Trinity  College,  Gambri^e,  ^^^  T°^^?F  i^rl"'**'^''  quiet,  and  I 

in  the  time  of  Eliza^th,  1581.  ^*^  «^S""1  ^"^^  ^^  r^??  f  ^?'' 

house.  Paget,  and  the  rest,  that  they 

The  young  Earl  of  Essex  and  William  should  never  name  the  earl  before  you; 

Chbkby  of  Chenies,  graduates  of  fifteen.  \q^  go^e  unadvised  word  might  give  the 

En€x,  Art  at  study,  William  ?  cue,  and  set  your  heart  an  aching. 

Cheney,  Nay,  an  there  be  aught  else,  Eistx,  Tis  even  so. 

have  with  you.    Shall  we  read  some  of  Cheney,    Believe  me,  Essex !   'twere 

old  Geoffrey^s  tales— e(i  ?  or  thia  cat^o —  better  not  to  know,  than  knowing  grieve, 

do  you  call  it  1    FytU  we  used  to  s^.  Essex,  Not  to  know !  not  to  know  all, 

ilstex,  I  cannot  1  1  am  too now,  were  more  to  grieve:  to  suspect, 

Cheney,    Wilt  play  at  chess,  then  \  belike,  what  there  is  not.     I  pray  you, 

You'll  soon  have  cards.  Will 

Essex.  I  aui  not  for  these  toys,  Cheney.  Cheney,  Truly,  dear  heart,  all  I  do 

I  have  heard  to-day  what  has  much  moyed  know  is  mere  tell-tale  stu£    Recounting 

me.  it,  I  should  but  vex  you  without  advan- 

Cheney,  My  dear  Essex  1  tage.     Best  on  this  —  there  is  much 

Essex,  I  must  know  it  all,  Will !  some  bruited  'gainst  my  lord.  He  was  not 
time  or  other;  and  methinks  now  is  the  loved  of  your  own  father.  Nor,  I  war- 
time, rant  ye,  is  he  dear  to  mine:  who  without 

Cheney.  And  can  I,  and  will  not  tell  cause  would  not  so  speak  of  him  as  I 

iti  have  heard.     If  you  will  hear  more,  I 

Essex,  I  do  no^  know.    Tou  are  mum  pray  you  ask  him:  he  will  not  deny  you, 

as  others.  though  be  forbi^le  me  broach  *the  earl's 

Cheney,  Essex,  what  mean  you  1  matters.' 

Euex.  This !  you  and  my  other  friends  Essex,  Tell  me  but  this,  then.     Be 

put  me  aside  when  1  would  kno.y  why  they  known  acts  or  mere  suspects,  that 

'tis  that,  at  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  name,  brine  his  name  in  question  ? 

you  look  askance  or  hush  your  voices.  Cheney.  Knowa  and  suspect 

Cheney,    Dear  chum,  forbear!     'Tis  Esaex,  Uow,  then,  is  he  still  at  court 

not  meet  you  hear,  nor  fit  I  tell.  — nay,  in  such  favour  with  the  queen  % 

Essex,  'Tis  sooth !  Ere  I  go  home  to  And,  more  than  that,  chiefest  in  her  con- 

him,  is't  not  right  I  know  whom  'tis  I  fidence  ? 

go  to  ]  Cheney,  'Tis  a  case,  my  father  says,  we 

Cheney,   He  is  your  noble  mother's  may  not  curioisly  regard, 

husband:  and  so  your  father.  Eseex,  Que  thing  more,  William;  is  his 

Essex,  There — again !    From  you !  honour  touched  ? 

Cheney,  Judge  me,  Essex!  should  I,  Cheney,  So! 

who  know  nothing  but  of  reprt— old,  Essex,  Enough;  and  I  do  believe,  not 

common  report  (for  these  thmgs  hap-  truly,  though  it  hath  moved  me  in  the 

pened  ere  we  were  bom),  and  may  be  thought     Oh,  Will!  you  cannot  know 

greatly  false  as  well  as  something  true —  how  it  undoes  me  to  suspect  the  earl ! 

should  I 'Tis  a  dreadful  wrench ! 

Essex,  Ay,  William,  who  else?  Cheney.  'Tis,  sooth. 

Cheney,  Will  you  ask  my  father  or  the  Bstex,  To  think — only  to  iJkink  one 

good  Earl  of  Sussex  \  false  we  have  believed  true. 

Essex,  Nay !   you  shall  first  tell  me  Chtne;y*  'Tis  very  sad. 

what  you  have  kept  this  while,  Essex,  All  is  confused.    I  would  not; 

Cheney,  They,  better  than  I,  c$m  cer-    yet  I  must 

tify Cheney,  Truth,  defur  Robin,  is  the  only 

Essex,  Nay,  nay !  you  fret  me,  Cheney  1  jewel  that  shines  by  its  own  lustre. 

Ha' done.  Essex,  Well? 
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Cheney.  Qod  only  knoweth  all !    Let  sex,  in  your  act      Were  all  so  diligent 

these  matters  bide.  and  tractable,  our  labour  would  be  bleaaed, 

Essex,  It  almost  shakes  one's  faith  to  even  in  the  doing, 

feel  that  he,  whose  every  act  and  word  .  Essex,  I  am  very  happy  in  yoor  {nraise, 

has  seemed  a  pattern  set  by  Heaven  dear  sir. 

before  me,  should  be  false  in  anything.  7^  Master.  May  you  be  so  hereafter ! 

Cheney,  Oh  no— no— no !     He  is  no  But,  my  young  lord,  the  world  b^ore  yoa 

pattern;  nor  has  Heaven craves  a  care.  And,  though  they  are  best 

Essex,  I  know  not;  I  cannot  delve  to  fit  to  rule  who  have  been  most  obedient 

the  bottom  of  it.  under  government,  I  fear  me  you  are  yet 

Cheney,  Then  'twere  wiser  not  to  dig  young  for  the  court     Hiq>ly  you  have 

below  the  surface.  some  charge  in  state  affiiirs:  and  that  all 

Essex,  How's  that !  too  speedily.    I  need  not  say,  be  honour- 

Cheney,  Tou  forget;  'twas  you  first  put  able  and  just,  courteous  and  kind.  These 

spade  into  this  matter.  you  are  ahready  perfect  in —  know  not 

Essex,  Well !  their  opposites.     But  you  have  not  yet 

Cheney.    I  would  have  kept  it  ever  learned  to  know  yourself    That  which 

buried.  your  book  tells  is  the  problem  of  life: 

Essex,  But  I  had  often  heard  slight  mark  it  and  study  it.  I  pray  you,  watch, 
put  on  his  fame — ^hints  at  his  wealth  mia-  and  patiently,  your  growing  humoura. 
gotten — his  ambition.  Tes !  once  I  hevd  For  from  our  best  qualities  spring  our 
say,  mysteriously, 'twere  not  safe  to  thwart  grossest  fiinlts;  therefore  be  most  severe 
the  earl;  he  was  tk  gipsy!  To-day,  upon  yourself.  Judge  every  thought  ere 
this  very  day,  Cheney,  walking  in  the  you  express  it.  Ponder  each  act;  and  ask 
quadrangle — and  that  it  was  that  roused  yourself  why  you  would  or  would  not. 
me — I  heard  them  talking,  as  many  times  Take  care  your  spirit  approve  what  your 
before,  about  him.  I  tried  not  to  heed  heart  dictates.  Beware  of  friends,  socfa 
them.  And  they  hushed  as  I  passed:  as  your  state  will  bring  about  you.  Ton 
then  to  it  again.  Some  were  laughing,  will  find  those  (and  many)  who  will  prof- 
some  jeering  Howard,  who  ever  seems  to  fer  love.  Hold  not  forth  your  hand  to 
have  some  taunt  in  his  sleeve  (though,  such;  nor  unadvisedly  brook  familiarity, 
by  my  troth,  I  never  injured  him;  nor  Affect  their  company  whom  you  find  to  be 
would).  And  now  it  stands  before  me;  it  worthiest;  and  not  partially  think  those 
is  this.    This  is  the  cause.    They  count  worthiest  whom  you  affect.    Trust  your 

the  earl  infamed:  and  as  Fm  his  son own  conscience;  not  other  men's.    Trace 

Oh,  Cheney,  pity  me !  My  poor,  poor  mo-  their   judgments,   not   their   passions, 

ther !  knows  she  aught  of  this  ?  School  your  own  heart,  dear  boy;  an  you 

Cheney,  I  much  misdoubt  it.  'Tis  not  be  wrong,  'twill  set  you  right.    'Twill  be 

likely.  Dear  Essex,  even  at  worst,  this  is  true  to  you;  do  you  be  true  to  it!    Our 

no  fault  of  yours.  late  Master,  Bishop  Whitgift,  gave  me 

Essex,  Oh,  I  care  not  for  that !    My  much  promise  of  you.    I  £all  tell  him 

mother,  Cheney!  nooneinflEimesherupon  (and  that  shortly)  how  't  has  been  ful- 

this  account  ?  filled.  It  remains  that  you  fulfil  my  hope. 

Cheney,  Ko — no!  yon  forget,  'twas  When  dost  go  to  courti 

many  years  agone.  Essex,  Sir,  I  am   not  resolved.      I 

^ssex.  True — true !  would  not 

Cheney,  Besides The  Master.  No  9    I  thought  the  Earl 

Essex.  What?  of  Leicester  had  ruled  you  should  to 

Cheney,  Oh,  'tis  naught !    Let  us  to    court  this  summer,  or  at  least 

bed.  Essex.  So  it  had  been,  air;  but  I  sent 

j^  T     c*^^  o  letters  to  my  lady  mother,  humbly  de- 

^    ^     ^«  y.--/M«w 58.  ^^    she  would  leave  mefor  awhile  to 

The  Ohambera  of  the  Master  of  Tnnity  mine  own  contentment 

College.  j^  Master.  Where,  then,  do  you  go  t 

Young  EssBX  and  the  Mabtbb.  ^fi^^^.  r^  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheney's; 

Essex.  Sir!  I  have  come  to  thank  you  then  on  to  Llanfrey;  afterwards  Sir  Sd- 

for  many  acts  of  special  goodness.    Tou  ward  Wateriiouse  expects  me. 

have  been  almost  a  fitther  to  me,  and— I  The  Master.   Good  !  Sir  Thomas  and 

have  not  words  to  speak  my  duty.  Sir  Edward  both  were  the  hAe  earFs 

The  Master.  Tou  have  shown  it,  Es-  friends,  I  think.* 
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^tex.  Yes,  my  dew  fitber  loved  and  Sir  Thomas.  Truly,  no!  An  empty 
tinsted  them;  conaigned  me  to  tMr  title  and  a  baxien  grant  'Twas  a  bar- 
love.  They  have  been  to  me  all  he  eonld  gain  which  fiedse  Mends  and  overt  ene- 
have  wished.  mies  drove  between  theok    He  should 

The  Mcuter.  A  other's  Mend  is  twice  not  have  sealed  to  it,  nor  would  not^  bad 

a  Mend.    The  great  £arl  of  Sussex  was  I  been  by. 

your  iiatheir's  Mioid  %  Euex.  And  why,  then  1 

Emx.  He  was,  indeed.  Sir  Thomas.  'Twas  thus,  as  I  lemem- 

The  MoBter.  Too  will  find  a  Mend  in*  her  me:  the  earl  inherited  a  claim  i^st 

deed  in  him.  the  crown,  and  'twas  thought  her  majesty 

Ettex.  So  I  am  assured.     He  wrote  must  satiaS^  him  in  it;  but  that  <^d  fox, 

me  once  to  trust  his  love;  and  willed  me  the  Secretary  (now  my  Lord  Treasurer), 

to  wmd  to  him  at  Newhall;  but  my  planned  a  oompromis^— the  earl  diould 

mother  would  not  then  have  it  sa  release  his  daun,  and  her  grace  make 

The  Master.  Belikeshe  will  not  check  over  to  him  in  lien  some  half  of  a  county 

you  now.  in  Chmdeboy. 

£ssea.   I  do  not  mean  she  should.  JSssex.  Which  'twas  for  him  to  seise 

Ere  I  go  to  court,  I  have  concluded  to  ao-  and  hold,  eh  1 

quaint  myself  with  all  my  father's  Mends.  Sir  Thomas.  So  1    The  queen  agreed 

The  Master.  'Tis  wisely  thought,  and  to  send  six  hundred  men  and  horse;  £»- 

dutiful !    The  Countess Remember  sex  the  same;  all  the  expenses  shared 

you  see  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  between  them. 

Essex.  I  will  not  faoL  Essex.  'Twas  a  grievous  ohaige!    It 


The  Master.  God  take  you  to  his  holy  was  that  embarrassed  him) 

keeping.    Now,&rewell!                *  Sir  Thomas.  Ay!    To  mainUin  an 

Am  t     tt.^«^  f»  anny,  though  a  veiy  little  one,  is  a  sovo- 

n    ♦!,        :rf  nT          i          n  reign^s,  «id  no  subjects,  work;  too  heavy 

On  the  road  to  Chemes.    Essex,  Cm-  fo?th?«upportofany  man's  private  estote. 

WET,  and  the  Serving-men  of  the  latter  j^  ^^^  theearl  first  the  mor1«a^  and 

on  horseback.  ^jj^^  ^^  ^^^^  outright,  his  old  inheri- 

IHrst  Serving-man.  Our  young  master  tance  in  Essex;  for  the  queen  lent  him 

is  a  tall  man,  and  a  proper.  (on  security)  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Second  Serving-man.   Ay !  It  needs  Essex.  'Twas  ill  advised  to  seal  to  it 

must  be^  an  he  be  squire  to  my  young  earl !  Sir  Thomas.  So !    I've  seen  the  bond. 

First  Serving-man.  Why,  who  says  Her  grace  reserved  on  it  ten  per  cent., 

that  1      Sure  Master  William  will  be  with  forfeitures  most  painfully  devised, 

knighted   presently.     'Squire,   <]uotha;  The  Queen,  moreover,  to  have  one-third 

not  he !  a'll  have  a  'squire  of  his  own.  of  his  lands,  should  he  die,  or  ever  the 

'Squire  i'  thy  teeth!  conquest 

Second  Serving-^nan.  Ay,  many,  sad  Essex.  Had  he  no  Mends  to  advise 

welcome!    But  he'll  follow  the  young  him  on  it  1 

earl  as  his  &ther  afore  him—and  hia  Sir  Thomas.  Who  knows?    Cecil  he 

afore  hia<— time  out  o^  mind — ^you'll  see.  trusted  ever;  yet  he  had  better  have  mis- 

First  Serving-man.  But  was  our  Sir  trusted  him,  than  those  he  nvostly  feared 

Thomas  the  kte  earl's  squire,  'ZekieL  were  enemies.    I  was  a-bed  i'  the  fever; 

Second  Serving-man.    A  was,  in  a  Waterhouse  in  PubMn;  Sussex  i' the  north 

manner,  Davy;  though  a  was  Sir  Thomas,  with  the  army.. 

A  never  left  him  till  a  died,  night  or  day,  Essex.  What  enesues  had  my  fiither, 

man  and  boy,  some  fifteen  years.     I  orl 

knoVt  well    I  was  the  earl's  henchman.  Sir  Thomas.  AU  good  men  have  their 

Rest  him!  enemies,  my  boy,  at  least  in  courts.  None 

First Servi/ng-man.  Mass!  then  you've  know  their  foes  from  Mends  in  pditics. 

been  in  Ireknd  ?  Essex.  It  l»roke  his  heart,  my  lady 

Act  ^^Scene  4.  '^''sir  Thomas.  Ha !  said  she  so  I 

C'^emes.  £g^^  Hj>^  ^  niy  father  die,  Sir 

Sir  Tbomaa  Chesst,  the  Earl  of  Egsix  Thomas  ? 

—speak  of  Ireland.  Sir  Thomas.  He  died,  the  countess 

Essex.  Had  my  father  a  great  eom-  says,  of  griet 

maud,  Sir  Thomas?  .  .^uex.  And  did  he  not ? 
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Sir  Thomas.   He   lay  for  two-and-  Cheney.  'Twas  a  sad  and  bloody  bui- 

twenty  days,  grievously  tormented  with  ness.    The  Roeea^  wars  once  agun — but 

a  sort  of  dysentery.  not  so  chivalrous 

£$eex.  Alas!  Essex,  There  can  be  no  diivaliy  in 

Sir  Thomas,  Oholer  there  was;  there's  civil  butchery.    An  there  be  wars,  let 

choler  in  the  lion  caught  i'  the  toils;  and  'em  be  in  the  Low  Ooontries,  or  in  Fmnce, 

every  plan  he  made,  every  hope  he  had,  or  anywhere  but  at  home.    Oh,  Will!  if 

cut  off,  too,  and  by  some  secret  influence  Philip  send  his  ships  to  England,  as  'tii 

he  could  not  desciy;  insults  enough  to  threatened,  and  his  troops  to  Flanden — 

break  a  gentleman's  heart  heaped  on  him;  where  they  must  be  even  now— -wonld't 

no  cross  omitted  which  the  msJice  of  some  not  be  a  glorious  march  to  sack  his  Gades 

great  ones  could  devise.    Ay  1  that  raised  —eh  7 

his  choler,  and  made  him  laneuish,  too,  Cheney.  Ay,  Bobin !  while  that  ven- 

betimes.    But  it  did  not  quell  him;  he  turous  Iroke,  or  bold  Raleigh,  shall  tear 

was  more  man  than  that    Poor  Essex  1  lus  Indies  from  him  1 

wife  and  child  rawly  left;  Sir  Edward,  Essex.  Then  the  Hugonots  of  Brit- 

the  fiuthfulest,  friendliest  gentleman  (my  tany !    They  will  join  us !  and  those  of 

lord  said),  alone  with  him;  I  absent!  Almaynetoo. 

Poor,  poor  Essex !  ^c<  II.— Scene  1. 

|iK^  My  fathei--my  dear  father!  a  Baige  on  the  Thames,  after  a  gracioua 

S%r  Thomas.  He  was   the   noblest,  pl-.i  tt.^ntinn  •?  ar«»nwSh- 

kindest  friend.  ^^  Reception  at  Greenwwn. 

Essex,  My  poor  fether !  TheEarlof  Lbiohstbb,  theEarlof  Essex. 

Sir  Thomas,  Look  you !  the  most  chi-  J^ioeder  (taking  his  step-son's  hand), 

valrous,  the  most  unsuspecting Tou  have  not  any  stiff  avenation  to  cooit 

Essex,  Alas!  now—- eh? 

Sir  Thotnas,  His  word,  his  fortune,  Essex,  No. 

his  life,  are  at  the  beck;  so  honour,  truth,  Leicester.  Tou  are  not  still  vexed  your 

or  friendship  (which  was  all  and  ail  with  mother  urged  you  to  it  ? 

him)  called.  Essex.  No. 

Essex,  That  so   mudi  good  should  Act,  IL— Scene  t. 

breed  such  enemies !  *  ^      .     .  V  .     ^     tt 

Sir  Thomas,  Ay,  that!    And    good  A  (Chamber  m Leicester  House, 

men  scarcely  dare  take  pattern  by  him.  Embx  and  his  servant  Ezbkibl. 

Essex,  Oh,  may  his  memory  livei'  me!  Essex.  But  'Zekiel,  my  Lord  of  I^- 

Sir  Thomas.  Amen,  my  boy !  All  but  cester  would  have  me  breathe  the  air  of 

his  miserable  £ite  I  court. 

Actl,-Scene6.  ^  '^^'  ^eU!  wd  m>  offence  to  my 

.  Lord  of  Leicester;  but  I  trow  where  yoa 

Ghemes.  might  get  as  wholesome  air  and  beUtf» 

Young  William  Chehbt  and theEarl  cheap--down  in  Llanfrey;  or,  for  that 

of  Essex.  matter,  at  Ohartley,  yonder ! 

Cheney.  Mayhap,  there  be  wars  afoot  Essex.    'Tis    but    awhile,  'Zekiet— 

Essex.  Mother  knows  my  aversation  to  just  as  it  were  to  learn  the  trick  of  it 

the  court  *Zekiel.  Ay,  ay!    So  said  the    good 

Cheney.  Why  not  say  J^ay  to  that  ?  man  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  when  they 

Essex.  I  have  so  long  staved  off.  Oh,  plied  thefaggots  about  him.  Fathersaidhe 

it  cannot  be  she  would  so  uige  me,  seeing  heard  him;  think  I  did,  too,  though  a  boy 

the  Earl  of  Sussex,  my  dear   father's  about  your  lordship's  age.    *The  time  of 

friend,  is  so  opposite  to  my  Lord  of  Lei-  life  is  short,'  quoth  he,  *  too  short,  may 

oester.  be,  to  learn  how  to  live:  no  time  to  con 

Cheney.  'Twould  breed  contention.  the  devil's  tricks.    Now,'  quoth  he,  'you 

Essex.  Ay !  I  would  liefer  go  under  shall  presently  get  a  lesson  in  dying,  and 

Sussex's  colours  (if  need  be)  t£ui  swdl  that  gratis.' 

the  retinue  of  my  step&ther.  Essex.  And  then 

Cheney.  Belike  there  be  some  stirs  f  *  Zekiel.  Ay !  then  a  fell  to's  prayers, 

the  North.  Essex.  Well !  what  make  you  of  that  T 

Essex.  Qrant   none  such  as  before!  'Zekiel.  Why,  Fd  as  lief  keep  you  out 

FriendjB^  peers,  brothers,  on  the  contrary  of  the  fire  of  court  pcSUcj^persaeeida 

side.  aUorumj  as  they  say. 
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Euex.   Bat,  'Zekiel,  all  the  nobles  Sir  Philip.  If  I  were  employed  in 

take  a  torn  at  the  court  the  state,  look  you  (which  I  am  not  likely 

^Zekid,  Ay,  truly,  and  some  at  the  to  be)  I  would  hold  the  balance  just  be- 

aze,  too !  tween  all  comers.    Religion's  for  the  soul, 

Eaaex,  Fie,  fie!  not  for  the  law.    And  'twould  be  all  as 

*ZeJtiel,  But  see,  my  lord !  your  noble  one  to  ordain  fimcy,  love,  by  act  of  Parlia- 

lather  (God  bless  his  memory!)  took  his  ment,  as  faith  by  proclamation.     See 

turn  as  you  say,  and  the  Queen  took  her  now !  'tis  the  new  piece  botchiug  the  old 

turn  out  o*  hioL    Rained  him !   No  good  garment    Either  the  state  will  tear  the 

came  of  it:  none  will;  what  was,  will  be !  heart  out  of  fiiith,  or,  under  the  name  of 

Court  waters  be  so  muddy,  that  one  may  a  vamped-up  religion,  the  life  of  the  com- 

see  as  deep  in  them  as  another.    'Tis  a  monwealth  will  fret  away, 

good  pair  of  eyes  can  look  round  the  Esauf.  Dear  Philip. 

*^®^-     ^                .«  , .  ,  T           .  ^<^  Il'-Scene  4. 

JSuex.  Gome,  come,  Zekiel,  I  am  ready.  Flushing 

Act  ILSoene  a  ^' 


Leicester  House. 


ffir  Philip  Sidnbt  and  Essjbz. 

„.   ^          ^               ,  „  Sir  Philip.    Welcome,  dear  Essex! 

Sir  Philip  Sidkby  and  Essax.  ^th  aU  my  heart,  welcome ! 

E$9ejp.  Ha!  Philip!  Essex.  Thanks— thanks,  dear  Sidney. 

Sir  Philip.  Ha !  Essex !  how  went  all  How  Vt  with  you,  man  ?    I>ost  call  this 

at  court !  the  Mainland,  Philip,  eh  1 

Essex.  Well— well  enough.  Sir  Philw.  'Tis. 

Sir  Philip.   My  Frances  saith  yon  Essex.  Where  then  is  the  main  sea— 

looked  bravely,  like  a  true-bom  courtier,  eh  ? 

Essex !  Sir  Philip.  Oh,  rest  you  merry ! 

Essex.  Ha !  did  she  so  ?  Essex.  Methinks  a  rood  of  English 

Sir  Philip.  She'd  have  me,  too,  on  ground  hath  as  much  land  in't  as  your 

my  knee  to  her  grace.  Mainland,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Guel- 

Essex.  Tou  will  not)  derland  to  boot 

Sir  Philip.  Kay !  it  may  be,  it  may  Sir  Philip.  'Tis  very  rich  in  rivers 

not  be.    I  cannot  hold  for  good  that  such  truly. 

things  stand.    For  my  part,  I  believe —  Essex.  All  water,  man  !  with  a  little 

and  so  I  act — a  man  is  a  better  man  the  earth  here  and  there — ^in  a  flower-pot 

less  of  the  courtier  you  shall  find  in  him.  like. 

I  have  known  some  do  sach  things  for  a  Sir  Philip.  True  for  you,  Essex !  Fill 

Riband  or  a  Star,  they  would  else  have  glad  to  see  you  free,  lad;  but  tell  me  how 

scorned  to  do.  you  left  Frances,  my  babe,  and  yoar  lady 

Essex.    *'Tis  apt  to  warp  the  con-  mother — eh?    Hast  letters? 

science!'  Sir  Thomas  saith.  Esssx.   Ay!    your   pardon,    Philip! 

^>  Philip.  And  Sir  Thomas  is  right!  Here  in  my  mails:  see  to  them,  'Zekiel ! 

'Tis  a  meanness  in  a  nobleman,  a  base-    and  here,  Phil !  a  kerchief  from 

ness  in  any.    I  have  seen  more  courts  Sir  Philip.  Frances  ? 

than  Sir  Thomas — more  than  most,  my  Eshx,  She  wrought  it  for  you. 

&ther  Walsingham  excepted;  and  I  hold  Sir  Philip.  'Tis  very  well  embroidered 

the  less  weighted  he  be  with  conscience,  —pretty  Frank  I 

the  higher  the  courtier  shall  climb.  Essex.  She  would  never  work  it»  but 

Essex.  'Tis  a  slippeiy  pole,  too,  as  my  when  I  were  bye  to  talk  of  you  the 

Lord  of  Leicester  said  to-day.  whilst 

Sir  PhUip.  Ha !  how  did  he  so  ?  Sir  Philip.  Dear  Frances ! 

Essex.  Why,  passing  the  Tower,  we  Essex.  She  mainly  honours  you. 

fell  a-tdUdng  of  my  Lord  of  Arundel  Sir  Philip.  Such  a  wife,  Essex !  so 

(pity  on  him !)  confined  therein.  loving,  kind,  Essex !    with  so  sweet  a 

Sir  Philip,  Ha!  tongue  !  her  voice  showing  her  temper: 

Essex.   I  questioned,  were  the  court  — Iwth  the  quiet  soul  within !  herselif  at 

so  slippery?    My  lord  replies,  *For  a  peace,  shining  forth  peace!   I  am  most 

papist.'  Dieted  in  her  ! 

Sir  Philip.  My  unde^s  charity  moves       Essex.  She  is 

not  that  way.  ^>  Philip.  When  you  come  to  wed^ 

Essex.  Nay,  he  holds  the  opposite.    '  my  Essex !  I  wish  you  no  better  dower. 
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A  dear  wife,  lad,  is  the  richest  dower  in  ef  Parma,  aeoond  to  none  in  mifitHy  ez- 

herself.  perienoe;  with  all  the  power  of  Rome — 

E9mx.   She  is  very  lorely,  Philip !  that  power  of  powers,  being  qjiritnal  in 

most  gentle;  hath  no  equal:  herself  but-  temporals,  and  temporal  in  spiritaala:  so 

passing-—^  that  you  shall  not  escape  obedience  ! 

Sir  Philip.  Go  to  !  she  is  all  that—  France  on  one  side|,  Almayne  on  tf other; 

snd  more !  Poor  Frank  !  and   the  sea,  whiles,  angrily  growliBg 

JSSwer.  'Tis  Tery  sonowfol  yon  cannot  over  the  dykes  as  I  have  seen  it;  yet 

have  her  with  yon;  or  yon  be  home  with  yon  shall  not  see  these  Dutchmen  Uench: 

her.  God  hath  given  him  his  flower-^Kit^  as 

Sir  PkUip,  'Tis,  troly !  bat  I  have  «  yon  say.    He*s  bound  in  oonscienee  to 

duty  here — ^naply  beyond  my  houaehoUL  fight  for  it    God  hath  offered  him  a 

care; — and  her  grace  keeps  me  in  this  taste  of  liberty,  and  he  will  die  or  ever 

fortress  with  a  set  purpoee.     'Tie  no  let  it  forth  from  his  teeth, 

place  for  a  woman,  as  you  see.  Enex,  Are  they  ao  brave  1 

Euex,  Indeed.  Sir  Philip,  Ay,  truly,  hrav^$  the  word ! 

Sir  Philip.  'Tis  well  (and  believe  me.  When  he  could  stand  to  it  no  longer, 
Essex,  thou^  hard  for  one  to  be  home-  Mynheer  cut  his  own  banks,  let  in  the  sea. 
banished)  to  have  a  purpose  or  a  oaoae  *She  was,'  he  said,  *a  more  gentle  sove- 
to  live  to,  or  die  for,  if  need.  We  are  reign  than  Spain !'  And  tm^  they  were 
not  bom  just  for  ourselves  alone.  The  T  th'  right  (remembering  what  the  Fsalm- 
beast  only  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  mul-  ist  said,  that  'twas  better  to  fikll  into  the 
tiplies !  What  we  eames^  believe,  we  hands  of  their  Maker);  for  ander  that 
as  earnestly  oontend  for.  zou  must  do  more  gracious  sway  they  found  a  tempo- 
more  than  hold  to  your  foith,  as  you  raiy  rSiel  Tis  our  part  now,  yon  aee, 
must  sufier,  if  need  be,  i'  the  cause  of  to  make  that  safety  p^manent 
eountiy.  Eskx.  'Tis  a  shame  th'  covetise  Don 

Enix.  True!  true!  will  not  give  them  leave  to  enjoy Ibeir 

Sir  Philip.  And  'tis  a  delicate  matter,  muddy  waters ! 

I  promise  you,  now  in  hand.  Sir  Philip.  'Tis  their  country,  Emez, 

Euex.  Whatf  her  grace's  policy  ?  their  home,  wet  or  diy!     And  'tis  all 

Sir  Philip.  Tes !  Should  she  fail  to  one  where  one's  heart  be  fixed.    Tfa^  of 

draw  together  all  the  Protestant  powers  the  mountains,  'tis  said,  have  most  love 

•—a  work  I  have  been  employed  in  for  of  home;  mayhap  'ti^  for  they  sdAoas 

these  manv  years — ^in  Hungaiy,  Bohemia,  travel;  so  their  afifeetionB  be  not  spndl 

Saxony,  the  canae  will,  so  for  as  we  can  otherwise.     You've  seen  mothers  also 

see,  foil,  too.    Her  grace  is  even  now  per-  fondle  their  sickly  children   tendeiest 

pl^ed.  'Tis  not  the  best  loved  in  this  case^  nor 

Esaex.  And  we  f  the  hopefulest  eon  in  toother!     Yet  they 

Sir  Philip.  Essex  I  God,  his  work  be  greatest  loved!    Tve  seat  the  aense 

must  be  done:  should  we  not  be  the  fitting  of  home,  look  you,  stronger  in  a  sod  hovel, 

instruments  (our  imperfeetness  barring  that  ^u  would  not  put  your  dog  into, 

us  that  gloiy),  he  will  raise  up  those  than  m  the  Pidaoe  of  Nonsuch! 

shall  do't.  EtMB.  Ay!  so-eo! 

Euex.  So  I  believe.  Sir  PhUtp.  Yes! 

Sir  Philip.   Hold  there,  man !  but 
•till  fight  as  if  all  stood  upon  your  curtal-  Act  II. — Seene  6. 
axe.      Your  teue   coward,  though   be  ^^  p|^  ^j  Zutphcn,  1686. 
vaunt  much  of  his  security  under  Pro-  ^.  ^          «            « 
vidence,  avoids  the  scan!    See,  now,  Sir  Phimp  SiniraT,  Baaax. 
these  Hollanders — a  few  people:  their  Emex.  Hunah!    St  George  for  Eng- 
land, as  you  said  just  now,  almost  all  water  land!     Enghmd!    St  Geoige!     Wlu?s 
-Haave  the  mark  !  Do  they  fight  for  their  that?    Who's  that  i*  th'  thick  of  tt 
flower-pot^-eh  ?     No !  'Tis  for'the  very  Yonder  f  th'  press,  there  i'  th*  smoke— i* 
principle  of  lifo!    'Tis  forfineedom;  for  th'imminen'stperill  See— see!  his  bone! 
freedom  of  soul  and  body!    They  hang  hefolls!    God!  'tis  Philip! 
on  God,  yet  fight.  Sir  Philip.  Thanks --<  thanks,  dear 

E89ex.  'Tib  a  most  noble  issue !  Eswx !    Yoirve  saved  me !    Thanks! 

Sir  PhUip.   And  see!  Great  Spain,  Emx.  Away!  away ! 'tis  not  safo  yet ! 

with  malicious  Alva;  and  now  the  Prince  Away ! 
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iS^PAil»>.  Nay, kt^istav  here!  The  My,  my  Lord  Treuarer !    On  y<mr  life, 

enemy  sweep  off  that  way.  we  to 't — he  he  instantly  revoked  1    By 

JSkMV.  On— <m!  we  pause  not!    The  the  wound  of  Christ  he  shall  1    And  to 

Prince  of  Parma  is  a  long  way  behind;  those  beggarly  states,  see  you  write  that, 

the  English  forces  far  in  trout.    All  is  as  to  their  own  di^gnuse,  and  without 

dreary  and  sUent  on  that  melancholy  our  knowledge,  they  have  conferred  that 

muir.    Art  weary,  PhUI  absolute  government  on  our  subject  which 

Sir  Philip.  Ay  t  we  had  refused  for  ourselves— see,  I  say, 

E^aex.  Not  hurt,  man  ?  they  now  eject  him  thence. 

Sir  Philip.  Ay !  (  WUhdrawa  into  the  royd  dout.) 

Es$ex.  yf\)tX\  when?  TarUtoni.  Did'st  hear  her  grace's  ru^ 

Sir  PhUip.  Here,  i'  th'  thigh.  man? 

Si$e».  Stay—help !    *Tis  safe  to  atop  Cowrtier.  No,  fellow !    Did't  sneak  ? 

«tay!  Let  me  stannch't, man !    Blood  TarUton.    Speak,    quotha!    \   said 

flows  apace!   Why— why  didst  not  say 't?  /rm,  I  warrant  ye,  as  plainly  as  the  new 

When  wai^t?  porpentine  in  Paris  garden. 

Sir  Philip.  Truth,  I  soaroely  know !  CimrUer.  'Tis  naught !— a   goigeous 

JSaaex.  'Twas  one  of  those  mosketeen  ruff! 

yonder  i*  th'  marches !  TarUton.    Gorgeous !    I  know    not 

Sir  Philip.  Ah!   I  am  laint,  dear  Gorgonous,  you  mean,  sir!  by  your  leave; 

Essex !  for  the  bare  sight  of  it  hath  turned  the 

.£Wer.  Water!  water! 'ZekieL   So^  so,  court  to  stone. 

Philip,  dear;  Act  Ill-^Scene  2. 

Sir^  PhUip.  Oh,  help  me  from  my  ^^  Watergate  at  Leicester  House. 

JSmx.  So !  Nay,  now,  your  kerchieff !  Bargemen  and  Loiterers. 

Sir  Philip.  Deu  Essex !  Bargeman.    News    of    Old  *Zekiel, 

£tiex.  Nay,  now!  trowst  ? 

Sir  Philip.   Frances's,  here,  in  my  Loiterer.  Struck,  they  say ! 

bosom!  Bargeman.  When,  man — ^where? 

£uex.  Well,  for  her  sake. hold  up-«-  Loiterer.  In Zutpben,  o'  courjb ! 

hold  up,  dear  Philip !  Bargeman.    Zutphen !  what  part  of 

Sir  Philip.  Ah!  aman^that? 

JSeaex.   Here!   here^s  water— drink,  Loiterer.  'Tisaplace,  sir;  a  place,  as 

drink,  Philip,  dear,  i'  God's  name.  Fm  told,  'i  th'  Low  Countries. 

Sir  Philip.  See,  Essex !  there's  one—  Bargeman.  Av  1   so  I  thought;  not 

one  whose  thirsty  soul  can't  find  a  passage  hurt  though — is  be  ? 

through  his  feverish  lips!  give— give -^  Loiterer.  The  physicians  say  he  shall 

Am  to  drink.  do  well. 

JSsaex.  But  you?  Bargeman.  Then  belike  there  is  more 

'  iS»r  jPA^ip.  Oh,  Essex,  Am  necessity  is  fear.    What  of  Sir  Philip  ? 

more  than  mine/  'Twill  ease  his  death.  Loiterer.  His  thigh  be  mmnly  wounded. 

(Sir  Philip  dies  ofUt  a  few  daye.)  Bargeman.  There  was  some  fighting, 

then? 

Act  Ill^Seene  1.  Loiterer.  Ay,  truly.   I  thought  you'd 

ine  U)urt.  Bargeman.  Well!  was  there  not?  So 

QuEXN  Elizabeth,  her  Betmue  ne-  j  gai^ 

sent,  reading  a  letter  from  Holland.  Loiterer.  Ota  mng  earl,  the  coun- 

The  Queen,  By  the  body  of  God !  I  tess  told  her  gentlewomen,  hath  fleshed 

will  let  this  upstart  know  how  easily  the  his  sword. 

hand  which  exalted  him  can  beat  him  Baseman.  Who?  the  Earl  of  Essex? 

down  to  the  dust  again.  We  littto  thought  Loiterer.  Who  else?    A  was  the  first 

Robin  Dudley  would  king  it  in  the  Ne-  to  throw  his  lance  among  the  enemy, 

therlands thus !   Ha!  *Oome  on,'  quoth  he;  *fo&ow,  English- 

TaHaon,  the   Court  Jeeter  (aside),  men !  St  George  I ' 

An  her  grace's  angels  have  made  some  Bargeman.  Was  he  so  hasty? 

peace  in  France,  her  nobles  shall  raise  Loierer.  'Zekiel,  his  man,  ^said  a  was 

move  tempests  yet  in  Holland.  prone  enough  ers  he  left  Buckingham- 

The  Queen.  See  to  't— see  to  't,  I  ahirsi 
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Baraeman,  He's   a   tali  yoath— t<y-  fight  it  d  rauUrance,  with  whomioever. 

ward,  belike.  Gome  on. 

Loiterer.  I  beUeve  ye;    he  manages  ( Dashes  hu  pike-point  inio  tiu  cUmd 

the  curtal-axe,  look  you.  gaUefthe  town.) 

Bargeman  (veering  off).      Qood-day, 

^•^            .      .„     «  ^ct.  Ill^Seene  ^ 

Act  IIL — Scene  3.  t     j 

Th   Co  rt.  London. 

T?«-«^  ^'^^^  « TT^iu  A    rK  Essex,  Master  of  the  Horse,  is  i«c»rted, 

Essix  letamed  from  HoUand-CouR-  ^^en  caracoling  on  his  fiiTOaiites^ 

n    -."^fu    u!      ?•       ,    .  before  thecourt,  to  have  been  thrown. 

(JoM,H\eir.  What  hath  brought  my  lord  m^jiM^   t       i  j      *.     •  u   *i.       _i 

Ijack  now  ?  TVifirfwi.  I  could  not  wish   the  earl 

ITar^rton.  ni  of  a  sudden.    Tisadis-  ^^ff^J?'^  J^"^  ^^\'^♦f  f^^ 

ease  o»  the  wars.  ?^?5  ^"*  ^®  *****  ^«**^  «"*  **»*  trodde^ 

bed  can  he  no  lower. 

AallL-^SeeneA.  Courtier,  Ha,  sirrah,  how  siyst! 

Leicester  House,  an  Apartment  in.  TarUton.  Truly,  Sir  Walter,  mykidra 

The  young  Widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  no  jonger  Master  of  the  Horse. 

weeping  passionately,  her  baby  on  her  Courtier,  Ha, fool,  'tis  not  so! 

knee;  enters  to  her  Essex.  Tarleton,  By  my  holy  dame  I 

Ladg  Sidney.    So  like  Philip,  this  ^^'l^'  l^^^l'^^'^^} 

little  one;   this  poor  little  only  child.  TT^  mu*VW  ^V .     ,   p 

Wo  is  me  !  wo  iVme!  for  my  house  is  ^f^^^'  u^^  V^?'    ^  *^^  *  '~r« 

broken  up;  my  husband,  the  light  of  my  *~*?  f}  *  ^\^  "  ^«°°'^'^-  ^       ^^ 

life,  and  the  glory  of  my  heart-^my  own,  ^  ^^rlOon.  WeU,  sir,  you  have  fitted 

my  sweet  PhUip-is  no  more;  and  I  am  X??"l^'  '^?  ™  ""^  ^'^^^  *^«  ***"** 

Tery  sorrowful !    Alas!  alas!  "*^5S?  T^"L        ...                ^^ 

Bssex   (entering   aside).  Poor  young  .^n  ^                    art  a  mere  jester- 
woman  !  poor  young  woman !  So  lately  a  ^'^^   7^       nr  n        *  .               , 
happy  bride  to  the  most  noble  and  fond  ^.  ^^^leton.  Well  captain,  asyou^ease; 
husband!  now,  alas!  a  most  disconsolate  *°f  '^  °^  ^f\  ^V^  modcaUy, 
and  lonesome  widow.  when  the  ass  saith  m  his  heart,  I  am 

Ladg  Sidney  (seeing  him).  Wo!  wo!  ^J^.      ^  .   , 

is  me,  wretched  woman!  and  my  poor  „,  ^^'<^^lr^^  »nd  yoursawi! 

babe  t  Toll's,  and  truly,  what* s  come  to  the  earl, 

E»ex.  Patience,  Frances  dear -pa-  "^^  £L^''®  *5S!,r*^PP^-           u-    - 

tiencei  Tarleton.  Well,  to  escape  whippmg 

yW^  rv.^«  •,-^^«-     /I ™^'®  ^^^"^  **  yonr  bidding,  learn  that 

^"^s^d^^^nXt^^  thegaHofBs^i.no.,^VM«terc* 

^!'&  bles,  you,,  Fmnoe.  dearl  S£;  Yv^'*?  ^SS  '/W.  ^-, 

I  ahaU  come  to  jou ^loJn  a«aiii !    God  ^^^j^^"*"  ^J' *»*  <^'»""  <»»  ^« 

?.fc««rrf.  ««rmd  to  J?««J  ?^S:  W^,' be  Imth  Men  fiom 

^d  III.— Scene  6  ''*'  wheel 

Before  Penwha  in  PoriugaL  m^.'\i^i^'*r*ir'*  iT  *«^' 

rru^  T?    r  u     J          •     4.    ^  1     .^  .  What  s  happened  to  the  earn 

The  English  endeayounng  to  take  it  by  Tarletol  Why,  his   horse  mastered 

assault;  the  boat  m  which  Essex  at-  ^im:  argal,  he's  not  master  o'  the  horse. 

tempted  to  Und  upset,  he  himself  u^  Courtier.  By'r  la'kin,  thou  art  a  mcny 

to  his  shoulders  m  the  water,  his  axe  fdlow,  Mr  Tarieton. 

over  his  head^eadmg  on  his  men,  Tarleton.  Said  I  not  well,  my  lord 

shouting,   St  George  and  England !'  ^^[^  Hq  ^o  lower  1 

JEsaex.  Come  on!  come  on!  bragging  Courtier,  Than  whati 

Spaniards !   Know,  'tis  Robert  Devereux,  Tarleton.  On  a  Tuesday.    He  fdl  o& 

Lord  Ferrers  of  Ohartiey,  Viscount  Here-  a  Tuesday;  argal,  he  lay  on  a  Tuesday, 

ford,  and  Earl  of  Bssex,  who,  for  the  Courtier.  Ffaith,  thou  motley-minded 

honour  of  his  mistress  and  sovereign  lady,  gentleman,  thou  liest  on  a  Friday  then, 

Q  ueea  Elizabeth,  will  break  a  lance,  or  for  not  a  word  o'  this  is  true! 
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Tofkton,  'Tis,  nr,  o'  my  conncienoe,  la !  RtdeigK  'Tis  a  bitter  bark,  like  yoar 

Courtier,  Tour  consdence !  Much!  oak,  steeped;  they  say 'tis  a  corrosive  of 

TarUton.  Well,  sir,  a  poor  fool's  oon-  cold  rheums,  and  pui^th  the  bile. 

sdenoe  keepeth  his  heart  as  tidy  and  con-  Essex.  Thanks,  good  Sir  Walter !  m 

tent  as  many  a  wise  man's  that  I  wot  on.  experiment  it  anon. 

ThePatch'scalf-skin  will  holdout 'gainst  BoHeigh,   'Twere  well  my  lord  were 

wet  weather  when  your  philosopher's  duds  stirring,  ,for  there  be  rumours 

be  drenched  thorough !  Essex,  Of  what  ? 

Courtier,  'Tis  well   mud,  Dick,  well  Ealeigh.  Oh,  the  old  enemy ! 

said,  lad !  Essex,  ^pain  ? 

j^.  TarUttm,  The  fool  may  dabble  i'  the  Raleigh,  Ay  !  and  Ireland  too ! 

court  holy  water,  when  witty  Lords  o'  Essex.  Ha ! 

the  Council  get  shent  for  soiling  o'  their  Raleigk.  'Twas  mooted  i'  the  Council. 

fingers.  Essex.  Eh? 

Courtier,  €k>  to !  go  to,  sirrah !  thou  hast  Raleigh.  Who  should  be  deputy. 

said  more  than  thou  wettest  the  sense  of.  Essex.  And  who  ? 

Tarleton.  Ah !  all  Tarleton  sayeth  is  Raleigh.  Oh,  'twas  undecided !    Sum- 
well  said  when  it  jumps  with  your  hu-  mouses  have  gone  forth  for  all  the  Lords. 

mour  1    A's  a  mere  crabbed  Zany  %hen  Essex.  I  have  not  mine. 

the  jest  bites.  Raleigh.  'Twill  come  anon;  but  good, 

Act  III. Scene  7  ™y  ^'^^^^  bethink   you  of  your  heidth. 

^^^""'^^hl^^'^^'^'^  -ter^^SU^tStSr   ^^""^''  "°' 

of  the  English.  ^^^  ^^^  g.^  ^^j^^  ,  y^^  ^^ 

EssBZ  urging  the  Troops  on  to  complete  uty  to  rouse  me  in  the  day  of  work— 

the  capture.  you  know  it ;  and  this  sickness,  that  awhile 

Essex,     Entramos !    Entramos !    St  agone  plucked  my  waned  spirit  from  me, 

George !  St  George  for  England !  now,  at  the  bruit  of  business,  tremblingly 

A  t  TV     ^^«j   1  leaves  me.    Weak  I  am,  yet  health  fiuit 

Act  I V.    ixeru  1.  jjjy  blood,  courses  through   my  vein% 

Leicester  House,  a  Chamber  therein.  colours  my  heart  (I  think),  gives  nerve 

Ebsbz,  sick  of  ague  and  court  frowns,  and  muscle  to  my  arm.    Eswz  is  him- 

RA.LBIOH,  to  him,  inducing  him  to  pro-  self  again ! 

ceed  to  Irelano.  Raleigh,  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it, 

Raleigh.   Go  to,  my  lord !    Art  not  dear  my  lord,  and  take  some  thanks  I 

weaiy  o' this  ague  yet.  was  the  horn  brought  you  the  healing 

Essex.  Tmly,  Sir  Walter !  'tis  a  burr  news. 

I'd  shake  off  an  it  might  be.  Essex,   Thanks,  good  Sir  Walter— 

Raleiah,   'Tis  a  cowardly  companion  thanks  and  fiirewell ! 

(my  lord)  chatters  within  one's  teeth.  ^^  IV,'— Scene  2 

Essex.    Ay,  and   a   scurvy  panudte  ▼  •   ^     tt       *    m.     u  *  -ti.     • 

bumeth  one's  bonesL  Leicester  House,  a  Chamber  therem. 

Rdeigh.   An  one  gat  an  alarum  now;  Essex   sick,  the  Lobd-kebphr  coun- 

think  you,  my  lord,  the  valour  would  selling  him  submission  to  her  Grace: 

oome  again  ?  )Sir  William  Kitollts  also. 

Essex,  I  doubt  the  blood's  too  white  Essex,  He  that  is  once  wounded  must 

and  liverous,  Sir  Walter;  I  fear  me  I  feel  smart  till  bis  hurt  be  cured,  or  that 

should  carry  coals,  an  it  were  put  on  me,  the  part  be  senseless.     Bu(  no  cure  I 

Raleigh.  So !  expect,  her  majesty's  heart  being  obdu- 

Essex,  I  have  a  heart  left  in    me,  rate  against  me;  and  to  be  without  sense 

but  for  the  diet !  some  weak  drink  to  I  cannot,  being  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 

cool  the  fever;  or  when  the  fit  be  past,  a  Egertcn,  Dear^  my  lord,  should  you 

nourishing;  broth.  hold  your  course  in  this  long  and  unrea- 

Ralei^.  The  natives  i'  the  Indies  be  sonable  discontentment,  you  shall,  I  fear, 

much  afflicted  with  this  malady,  my  lord,  find  the  end  worse  than  the  beginning. 

They  dread  it;  and  though  the  sufferance  Essex,  Tea !  and  I  see  an  end  of  all 

be  great,  the  cure  is  speedy.  my  good  fortune;  for  I  have  set  an  end 

Essex.    Have    you   the   redpe.  Sir  to  my  desire. 

Walter)     I  care  not  for  the  present  Egerton,  Kay,  but   my    good  lord, 

pain,  so  as  I  get  subsequent  relief.  you  are  doing  for  your  enemies  that  which 
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they  eoold  m4  do  €or  tlwnaeh«%  kftvi«g  doobi  his  homouiL    Left  faiai  wtlch  hs 

j(mr  friends  to  Aaam  widoeiiteBpt  heidtb. 

Ettex.    Sqr'st  n,  my  kid  I    Whea        DmmEluiAA  QoAptaAhthene^ 

I WM  in  eooii,  I  foond  those  ahnlate  oonvertite  to  theae  nev&ogled  fanoieel 
whoweie  mort  m j  0{i|KMitea»  and  then-       JSirTkomas.  'Tit  to  be  doobted,  Ben ! 

lore  I  hid  nfther  they  oboold  triunph  They  of  hie  oompleziony  hftvii^ 

alone.    I  do  leave  my  ftienda,  aay  yoa  ?  atant  entniky  be  apt  for  vieknt 

When  I  waa  a  cooitier,  I  eoold  yield  motiooa.    Th^  pass  from 

them  no  finite  of  my  lore.  fiean  to  immodente  flfoom;  aad  eo^  bar- 

EgerUm.    Still,  dear  my  Idrd,  in  thy  ing  too  much  fiuth  in  their  own  oanoat% 

conntaya  need  iafl  not  in  thy  cooBMlf  hMe  too  littie  hope  in  God's  premisrt, 
nor  in  thy  duty  to  the  sovereign.  DmmeEUaahA,  Tb^  be  an  nnhl^f(f 

Emtx.    My  good  lend,  I  give  ereiy  aorv  Thomaa!    iknd  if  Seses'a  body  be 

one  of  these  considerations  ill  due  ri^t;  iheamatie,  he  going  to  a  mmst,  lotten 

and  the  more  I  wdgfa  them,  the  more  I  dimate,  I  fear  me  &  shall  take  thoq^t 

find  myself  justified  from  offending  in  any  on't 

of  them.     If  my  coontiy  had  at  this       Bir  7%«N«a  'Tia  an  wrampM  ewe; 

time  any  need  of  my  pabUc  service,  her  lor  the  Cantons  and  J  alatinate,  Holbad, 

majesty  that  gorenis  the  same  woold not  the  Seottisb  Lowlands,  and  those paitaof 

have  dnven  me  into  a  private  kind  of  life.  L^eland  that  be  reformed,  haveaU  gra^wd 

Of  this  I  am  freed,  dismiswd,  dischaiged,  at  Master  Calm's  sdtfme;  and  they  be 

diiabled  by  her  majesty.    Of  my  private  all  low,  damp,  foggy,  and  swampy  plaAe^ 

daty  to  my  oonntry  nothing  can  free  me  and  the    inhabiten  ^iren   gieally   to 

but  death;  and  therefore  no  occasion  of  strong  waters,  therefore;  whBe,  in  tba 

my  performance  shall  offer  itself,  but  I  hard  north  of  Allemagne^  and  hare  on  eor 


will  meet  it  half-way.    I  owe  to  her  bm-  gravelly  soil,  we   boli  more   generoos 

jesty  the  duty  of  an  Esri  and  Lord  Mar-  vkws  of  Qod,  and  are  somethi^  more 

sbal  of  England,  and  have  been  content  hopeful  C|f  oonebes  an4  fellow-creatnreSb 
to  do  the  service  of  aderk,  but  can  noTer       Lame  Elizabdk,  P  lor  lord  !  be  hath 


serve  her  as  a  villain  or  a  slare.  not  that  alacrity  be  wa£  wont  1 

EnoUyt,  I  fear  the  bnger  yo«  per-  Sir  TkMMU,  No !  nor  the 

aist  in  this  careless  humour  of  her  ma-  waa  his  dearest  quali^. 

jesty,  the  more  her  heart  will  be  harden-  J>ame  Elimbkh,  xet'tiasaid  he halh 

ad;  and  I  pray  God  your  contending  with  given  up  thoise  evil  oonrt  ^actioes. 

her  in  this  manner  do  not  breed  sodi  a  Sir  ThomoB,   God  1^  -thanked !  Hia 

hatred  in  her  as  will  nerer  be  redaimed.  poor  wife  shall  now  be  bai^y ! 

Enex,   I  shall  go!    With  my  best  jDtomtf  ^/uoiedL  Uei^eof  her  with 

blood  I  have  served  my  Queen  and  coon-  tears  in's  eyes^ 

try.  and  with  my  very  life  will  I  stand  Sir  Thimtu,  And   f  his  little  ones  \ 

a^nst  this  adversary  [IreUnd  in  rebel-  Dame  Elisaheth,  tfiosttendedy  I 

lion,  1599],  so  t  havedue  powers  given  m%.  Sir  Thoma$,  Poor  Essex ! 

ActlV.^^SceneZ.  ^  ^  ^Ztsofte^  Pray  God  he  shall 

4o  well  ■ 

The  Fresenoe-Cbamber,  Greenwidi.  ^  Thenar  Wke  heart.  Be* !  b« 

QaeenEuMBKH  and  her  Court.   The  hath  erer  been  a  heroin  the  field;  "ww 

Earl  of  Emex  and  Suitot  duUl  he  bring  rebellien  bnwehed  ivo« 

n««««a.Ha!bathourEariMar-  hi,  .worf,  wmiam  imtb. 

shal  conquered  himself  and  will  be  now  ^ 

deign  to  protect  our  realm  7  Ad  IV.'^Soene  & 

^Mftr.  Your  Highness  hath  but  toorder^  The  Royal  Palace  at  Konsndi. 

and  Essex's  all  is  at  your  gra^s  'best.  Eiixabbth  at  her  toUet.     Enter  to  her 

(^neeU  and  hue$  ike  Savereigns  the  Earl  of  Eaeax,  from  Ireland:  kaeda 

and  kisses  the  Queen^s  hand. 

Aa  ^^—^  4.  2%e  Q^teen.  How  now,  Bobin  f 

^^i^>^-  i^sinr.  My  most  gnMion%  moat  daii^ 

Old  Sir  Thokab  and  his  Ladt  convers-  est  lady, 

ing  on  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  The  Qtteefk  How  now  ?  How  aowl 

EasBx  as  Lord  Deputy  to  Lreland,  ao-  Emex.  God  be  pnised !  after  all  the 

companied  by  their  sen  William.  storma  I  have  suffond  abroad,  I  find  a 

Sir  ITumas  Cheney,    I  much   mia-  sweet  oahn  at  home  ! 
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7%«  ^Uimk  We  tnirt  thoa  hart  laid  Thu  Queen.  Ha!  how's  that,  nyeatt 

those  Iiish  stomiB  we  aeot  thee  for,  or  Eeeex.  He  had  ten  thousand  foot^  and 

the  bmit  of  them  will  give  tu  little  cklm  one  thousand  horse  at  least. 

at  homa  The  Queen.  And  joa  ?  aome  nineteen 

Essex   (timidly).    Madam,  I  trust  I  thousand.    Fie,  fie  t  my  lord !  Fie,  fie  I 

have  1  You  trifle  with  our  Ikvoor;  Innng  oar 

The  Queen,  Qo  to !  go  to !  hastcaught  sovereignty  into  ill  repute. 

Tyr  Oen  ?  Essex,  Madam,  your  Highness  doth 

Essex.  Nay,  gradous  lady,  yet  he*s  overlook  that  I  had  garrisoned  the  south, 

bound.  That 

l%e  Queen.  Bound,  and  not  eaught !  The  Queen.  God's  grace  !  how  many 

Ha !  We  marvel  at  yourriddles !  Go  to !  had'st  ? 

How  is't  7  Essex.  At  the  last  nnister,  little  over 

Essex.  Moat  royal !  he  is  bound  by  oath  three  thousand, 

andpledge!  The  Queen  (stamping  her  foot).  By 

lie  Queen.  By  God's  body  i  To  trust  my  soul!  I  had  provided,  paid  for,  nearly 

this  traitor  upon  oath,  is  to  trust  a  devil  twenty  thousand, 

on  his  religion!    To  trust  him   upon  Essex.  There  was  no  such  number 

pledgee,  is  a  mere  illusory.     For  what  ever:  n<Nr  were  we  well  supplied  for  them 

piety  is  there  in  him,  or  in  any  of  his  we  had.     From  my  own  purse  I  found 

sort?     Will  they  be  tied  to  rute  of  mytroopa 

honesty  finr  itself?     Kay,  for  they  are  The  Queen.  There  is  some  roguery 

but  bound  to  their  own  sensualitiea,  re*    somewhere  !  our  treasurer 

spectiiu;  only  their  private  vantage.  Essex.  Dearest  lady,  'tis  for  that  I 

(Essex  reoapiUdates  the  terms.)  venture  to  your  feet !    Your  highness  is 

The  Queen.   Ha  I  this  is  treaty,  not  not  served  honestly,  nor  vrith  truth,  at 

submiBsioD !  home. 

Eseex.  Yea,  gracious  lady!    And  in  TheQueen.  Bring  me  the  traitor,  Essex, 

my  poor  opinion  safest    Your  Majesty  on  your  life !    Bring  me  the  tnitor  who 

bids  me,  on  Tyr  Oen's  yiel^g,  to  garri-  shall  oome  between  our  will  and  the  obe- 

son  his  country — to  require  him  to  give  dienoe  due  their  Queen  1 

up  Shane's  heirs,  and  bring  his  person  to  Essex.  Dearest  lady ! 

your  highness's  feet.  The  Queen.  Hal  are  we  not  Queen? 

The  Queen.  And  were  not  these  most  Thus  to  be  flouted !    What  mean  yon, 

fit  directions,  we  would  learn?    In  the  Essex?  Of  whom  dost  complain?  Speak, 

forsaking  them,  after  your  use,  methinks,  man ! 

you  have  made  us  right  contemptible,  Essex-.  Boyal  madam !  you  will  not 

and  yourself  -'-^-  believe  that  those  who  have  your  grace's 

Essex.  Oh,  pardon,  dearest  princess !  favour,  in  my  absence,  seek  to  keep  me 

'Twas  beyond  all  impossible  to  obey,  or  ever  from  you. 

at  my  life's  peril  your  smallest  will  should  The  Queen.  Tush,  man  1    These  are 

have  been  punctually  pud.      All   my  vain  conceits?  the  fumes  of  your  own 

forces  would  not  have  garrisoned  half  his  overweening.    None  strive  to  thrust  you 

country;   nor  had  he  power   over  the  hence!    Who  dare? 

young  O'Nials,  who  were  in  Scotland  with  Essex.  None— did  they  know    your 

the  outlaw  Sorleboy.    For  his  own  filthy  gracious  will.    Ob,  happy  Essex,  by  one 

carcase,  flatly,  he  would  not  trust  it  kind  word  raised  from  the  dust!    Yet, 

The  Queen,  'Tis  fitting  for  the  kennel  sweet  lady,  they  who  holp  to  urge  me 

only  1    He  hath  abused  our  mercy  vil*  on  this  employ,  have  striven  to  tie  me 

lanously;  and  his  life  is  a  due  forf»t  he  to't  under  most  hard  conditiona 

shall  one  day  pay !  The  Queen.  Methinks  thou  art  mis- 

Essex.  Haa  I  the  means,  dear  madam,  taken,  Robin !    Thou  hast  ao  enemies  at 

I  should  have  compelled  him;  and  at  court 

hazard  of  my  life,  which  I  did  wager,  EsenB.   None,  Surest  (lady!  an  thorn 

so  he  would  come  between  the  armies  smilestonme!    Where  tne  sun  shines  in 

to  put  the  quarrel  on  that  cast    Nor  splendour,  no  envious  donda  can  come  be* 

would  he  80,  nor  meet  me  at  the  head  of  tween. 

faia  power,  which  the  Oaoncil  blamed  my  The   Queen    (to  Essex,   departing), 

venturing;  fiir,in  trotii,  *twM  daageraome  Stay,  Essex !    Hast  seen  thy  countess  ? 

and  desperate.  and  my  cousin  Lettice^i-eh  ? 
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Essex.  Kay,  sweet  ma  jam !  my  dnty 
and  my  love  brooked  no  dalliance  on  the 
way. 

The  Queen.  Go  to!  go  to!  sweet 
Robin !  I  hear  your  fiur  wife  is  in  the 
instant  hope  of  a  tiny  comforter  ? 

Essex.  Fairest  lady!  And,  when  it 
sorts,  I  wonld  be  a  poor  soitor  to  your 
Grace  so  I  might  visit  her. 

The  Queen.  So  soon,  Essex  ?   Ah! 

Essex.  At  yonr  highnesses  pleasure ! 

The  Queen.  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
yonr  absence,  Robin ! 

Essex.  Qracions  and  dear  lady ! 

Act  IV.-^Scene  6. 
The  Palace  of  Nonsuch. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  CSaptain  of  the 

Queen's  Guard,  and  Sir  Robibt  Cecil, 

Secretary. 

Raleiah,  So  my  Lord  of  Essex  hath 
retumedl 

Cecil.  Ay! 

Raleigh.  How!  I  thought  it  secret 

CecU.  'Tis.  Tet  I  knew  it.  This 
time,  Sir  Walter,  the  vantage  is  mine— 
eh? 

RdeigK  Know'st  where  he  is  ? 

CecU.  With  the  Queen ! 

Raleigh.  Again) 

Cecil  And  again,  Sir  Walter!  Allow 
Fm  not  indebted. 

Raleigh.  Trow*st  what  fetched  him 
home? 

Cecil  Not  I. 

Raleigh.  Then  shall  I  tell  you.  De- 
spite the  Queen's  command,  he  hath 
patched  up  a  desperate  truce.  Tyr  .Oen 
hath  baffl^  him,  as  we  all  knew  he  would; 
the  fool!  His  army,  wasted  or  dia- 
banded,  he  discharged  i'  the  fisoe  o'  the 
enemy.  A  pretty  general!  By  the 
Lord !  Ireland  is  lost — or  will  be;  and  my 
acres,  which  (confound  him)  he  so  boiste- 
rously bid  me  go  plant— they  are  gone 

too! 

CecU.  News,  indeed.  Sir  Walter ! 

Raleigh.  Unwelcome! 

Cecil.  No  comfort  in't? 

Raleigh.  Gold  comfort. 

Cecil.  Say  he  hath  overshot  himself? 

Redeigh.  Damn  him! 

CecU.  First,  his  father's  baronies  of 
Donemain  and  Clonkarel,  the  Seignories 
of  Glandeboy  and  Fermoy,  they  are  lost 
to  him.  Then  all  his  estates  ia  England 
are  in  pledge.  He  is  heavily  in  debt 
His  few  honours  bring  in  less  pay  than 
his  household  cost. 

Raleigh.  Is  he  to  desperate  ? 


CecU.  Ay;  that  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines  shortly  ending 

Raleigh.  rYiUt  back  me  for  it,  Secre- 
tary? 

Cecil  'Tis  possible  her  grace,  well 
managed,  shall  not  grant  him  a  renewsL 

Raleigh.  Well,  what  makeet  of  all 
this  ?  to  what  end  ? 

CecU.  Why,  could  we  pluck  him  to 
some  present  shame,  showing  her  grace 
how,  by  his  disobedience,  he  hath  lost 
Ulster. 

Raleigh.  'Tis  not  lost  yet 

CecU.  Ay;  but  we  shsll  so  work  to 
make  it  seem  probable. 

Raleigh.  Oh,  'twiU  not  suit !  her  grace 
is  recoitcilpd. 

CecU.  Nay ! 

Raleigh.  Tea,  I  say ! 

Cecil  Leave  me  to  work  it;  Sir  Walter, 
you  shall  second  me. 

Raleigh.  Shall  I  have  the  sweei 
wines? 

CecU.  They  are  not  mine  to  giva 

Raleigh.  Do  I  need  to  know  that  7 
Shall  I  have  your  word  with  her  grace 
when  the  patent  fislls— eh  ? 

CecU.  Tou  know  my  ever-moving  wiD 
towards  you,  Sir  Walter  ? 

Raleigh.  Stead  me  well  in  the  matter 
of  the  Barony,  didst  not  ? 

CecU.  'Twas  not  in  me  to  do  more.  I 
did  move  her  grace — I  did,  verily. 

Raleigh.  Shall  I,  or  not,  have  these 
sweet  wines,  eh  ? — ^the  word  1 

CecU.  Well,  yea ! 

Raleigh.  Then  have  with  yon  oo  this 
venture !    Fail  me  not,  Sir  Secretary  I 

Cecil  Have  I  ever  ? 

Act  IV.Scene  7. 

The  Palace  of  Nonsuch. 

The  QusEir,  Sir  Robebt  Cecil. 

The  Queen.  Yet  me  no  yets.  Sir  Ro- 
bert !  To  the  matter,  or  ha'  done. 

CecU.  Then  yonr  highness,  by  virtue 
of  yonr  majesty's  favour  in  me  unwor- 
thily reposed  (yet  most  gradously  be* 
stowed),  I  would  entreat  this  matter  be 
referred  to  the  CoundL 

The  Queen.  What— this  of  the  earPs 
return? 

CecU.  Tes,  an't  like  your  grace  f 

The  Queen.  It  liketh  me  not;  yet 
shall  you  have  your  way.  Precedent  and 
Council—- eh  ?  Forsooth,  much  !  Ton 
shall  not  go  to*t  bitteriy,  Sir  Robert;  nor 
with  prejudice.  Heai'st  whales  the  gist  o* 
your  charge  f 
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Cecil.  Please  your  highness,  I  would  given  as  care  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 

inquire  of  the  earl,  wherefore  he  returned  Ha ! 

from  Ireland  unbidden.  Cecil.  Tet,  madam,  suffer  me  to  say. 

The  Qtieen.  Qood !  'tis  answered,  and  your  Council  will  be  judged  in  the  matter, 

we  knoVt.  'Twill  be  said  the  earPs  enemies  moved  it 

Cecil.  Then  why  his  lordship  did  ex-  in  spleen.    'Twas  never  known  that  sove- 

ceed  his  powers  in  the  treating  with  Tyr  reigns  took  those  honours  off  they  or  their 

Oen.  substitutes  put  on,  but  on  attainder. 

The  Qticen.  Well,  we  are  informed.  The  Queen.  By  Qod's  passion!  you  are 

Cecil.  Venturing  to  leave  that  totter-  f  th'  right,  Sir  Robert  1     We  will  have 

ing  state  i'  the  government  of  the  Lord  this  dubbing  limited  to  ourselves,  or  soon 

Justices  ?  'twill  become  tag,  rag,  cut,  and  bobtail; 

7^  Queen.  'Twas  not  well  done:  yet  and  in  the  interval  will  soundly  rate  the 

not  much  amiss,  seeing  they  held  that  gracious  earl    Body  o'  mel   but  he  is 

power  many  months  ere   Essex   went  right  royal  as  ourselves,  with  his  Thomas 

there.  of  Woodstock  blood !    Much !    We  must 

CecU.  Cruelly  executing  Sir  H.  Har-  take  order  on't,  lest  he  grow  too  high, 

rington's  men  ?  and  overtop  the  monarch  of  the  woods. 

The  Queen.  No  doubt  he'll  answer  it.  Hal 

Essex  is  no  tyrant !  what  more  ?  Cecil.  'Tis  my  constant  fear,  most  royal 

Cecil.  Is  your   majesty  content  the  lady, 

earl  brave  your  highness's  prerogative,  The  Queen.  Tou— you  fear  it  ?    Dost 

i'  the  matter  of  so  many  knights  ?  fear  it,  Cecil  ]    Ha  I 

The  Qtieen.   How  many  dubbed  be  Cecil.  In  all  sincerity,  and  in  much 

now  ?  grief,  most  gracious  Queen. 

Cecil.  Not  less  than  sixty,  as  I  hear.  The  Quem.  What  instance,  sir  ?  Quick 

The  Queen.  Body,  o'  me !  'Tis  well  he  — quick !    Speak,  and  at  once  1 
built  hb  Almshouses  ere  he  made  his  Cecil.  Madam,  those  things  I  have  re- 
knights:  so  shall  he  have  house-room  for  hearsed, 
them !  The  Queen.  What  else  7   Come,  no  re- 

Cecil.  'Twas  irrespective  of  the  royal  aervation,  sir! 

prerogative.  Cecil.  HisperemptorinessintheCoun* 

The  Queen.  Nay — we  allowed  of  some!  cil — ^his  faction  amongst  the  lords — his 

Cecil.  True,  Qradous !  But  in  the  ex-  favour  with  the  people — ^his  often  court- 
cess,  'twill  bring  the  noble  order  to  con-  ing  military  men — his  oovetousness  of 
tempt.                                                    armies 

The  Queen.   Then,  by  the  wounds !  The  Queen.  Ha ! 

we'll  hack  their  lacquered  spurs  from  off  Cecil.  Your  highness  shall  call  to  mind 

their  peasant  heels !  when  York  from  Ireland 

Cecil.  Madam,  that  may  not  be !  The  Queen.  Leave  us  now.  Sir  Bobert. 

The  Queen,  Not  be,  sirrah — not  be !  Begone,  I  say ! 

Is  there  no  precedent?    'Tis  not  for  the        Clecd.  Her^ord  from  banishment 

Council  that !    'Tis  our  prerogative,  as  The  Queen.  Begone ! 

you  call  it !— eh  ?  j^^  V— Scene  1 

Cecil.  True,    royal   madam !   Yet,  i'  mu    o  i        *  xt      "  u 

the  opinion  of  the  world „.   „  ^he  Palace  of  Nonsuch. 

The  Queen.  Many    that !    Are  we  Sir  Romkt  Cecil  and  Sir  Waltkr 

amenable  to  the  opinion  of  the  world?  Raleigh. 

Qo  to,  sirrah  I    Your  world !  Rcdeigh.  Well,  the  earl  is  already  com- 

CecU,  Your  majesty  I  mitted 

The  Queen.  Answer  me    that^    Sir  Cecil.  How! 

Robert    Answer  me  that !  Raleigh.  Yes,  to  dose  keeping  in  his 

Cecil.  Your  most  gracious  and  most  chamber;  and,  believe  me,  if  he  escape 

mighty  majesty  is  advised  in  the  matter  you  by  your  too  sudden  grasping  of  him, 

more  better  than  your  poor  Secretary,  and  he'll  have  his  gripe  o'  your  neck  sooner 

humble  servant !  than  ye  list. 

The  Queen.  Qo  to !  a  fig  for  your  opi-  Cecil.  In  his  chamber— close  keeping, 

nion  o'  the  world !   A  fig,  I  say !  didst  say.  Sir  Walter? 

CeciL  Yet,  gracious  madam Raleigh.  Ay,  marry.    Myself  brought 

The  Queen.  We  are  not   so  lewdly  him  her  grace's  pleasure  foi^t. 
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Cecil  0^  on.  Fmirth  Doctor.  Will  ;oa  not  deiaibe 

BaUiffh,  At  first  he  would  not  see  me.  a  cirde  1 
Hc^B  C8  prosd  M  Ajaz,  CodL    Then  I  F^^  Doctor,    Hov,  mr  1  when  jou 
lent  him  word,  the  captain  o'  the  goaid  hare  not  triad  my  chiTaoBpMm  and  mar- 
would  be  admitted.     Angrily— *  for  I  chesyte? 

heard  him-4ie  cried,  *  Bid  him  begone  I'  Sixth  Doctor.  Ton  will,  at  leail,  aof- 

And  a  rarly  fellow,  heavily  armed,  held  fer  me  to  exhibit  my  compoond— -eh  1 

bis  partieao  near  enoo^  I  promise  ye.  Powder  of  bones,  scaUngs  of  iron,  cale  of 

*  'Tis  0^  the  Queen's  ai&us,'  said  L    *'Ti8  egg-shells;  an  exeeUent  remedy,  I  do  ss- 

fiilse,'  he  answeied.     My  blood  would  stue  yoa— the  prqiortiona  and  the  mea- 

biook  no  mote.    Stiaightway  I  entered  sores  known  to  myself  alone, 

past  bis  Cerberus.     Zoonds!   how  he  Seventh  Doctor.   A  most  secret  and 

stormed-*his  hand  to  the  pommel  of  his  crafty  dose,  fMsootli ! 

Uuk,     *B^;one,  sir  knavel  or  I  shall  Eighth  Doctor.  Goto,Br!  amyrobal- 

thmst  yoor  unhwpy  csrrion  oat  o^  win-  lane— *tis  the  only  core } 

dow.'    Be  sure  1  let  him  wag:  losem  Firct  Doctor.   Of  Elicampagne  roots, 

bate  some  privilege.     And   while   he  three  parts;  of  bunt  silk,  one  schied;  of 

fanned  his  fuiy  by  upbraiding  me,  I  amber,  a  half  scruple;  of  bugkis  and  saf- 

pooled  my  indignation,  thinking  what  a  firon,  qoantum  suIl  with  fiMkLag  spittle, 

poor  thing  is  an  angry  man.  mix  and  lay  on  in  a  scarlet  doth. 

Cecil.  On— on.  Sir  Walter !  Seeoi^  Doctor.  A  very  potent  drug ! 

Ai^A  Well— be  drew  braatb  at  last  Third  Doctor.    What  think  you  of 

I  doffed  my  hat.     *Sir  Earl!' quolih  I,  mandragoral    Syrop  of  the  East ) 

making  a  leg—-*Sir  Earl !  an  you  like  not  Fowih  Doctor.  Poppies  and  hemlock, 

the  messenger,  belike  you'll  not  love  the  with  such  drowsy  simples  ? 

message  9'-^*  Spare  your  compliments.  Fifth  Doctor.   We  are  coming  to  it, 

sirrah !'  he  shouted;  an'  he  had  not  been  sir ! 

over-wrought  with  over-riding,  half  asleep.  Sixth  Doctor.  Some  argent  wine  with 
and,  as  I  take  it,  pursued  by  a  diarrhceai  solphor  of  nature,  eh  ? 
believe  me,  but  he'd  ha'  broken  the  sta-  Seventh  Doctor.  'Tis  scaroe  the  fitting 
tute,  and  have  drawn  on  me.    I  never  season  o'  the  year,  sir,  for  their  due  ex- 
saw  man  so  exquintely  enraged    •  periment. 

Cecil  You  ffftve  her  giaoe^s  word  1  Eighth  Doctor.   AUcaG,  aigaile,  anti- 

Eaieiffh.  Ay,  many,  trust  me  for  that  t  mony,  araenie,  dnoper,  rimbarb,  senaa, 

*Twas  not  worth  worrying  him  further;  sal-tartaris,  vitriol ) 

and  in  few  I  told  him  her  grace  was  Firet  Doctor.  'S  flesh,  doctor !  but 

pleased  to  order  his  strict  oonftnement  to  you  have  them  off  by  rote,  and  like  an  A 

his  lockings.  B  Cuf  book  ! 

Ceeu.  How  was  that  borne— eh  1  ^^  V— Scene  3 

Mal^ffk   Patiently  enow.     He  was  tk   P  i 

perplexed,  and  calmed  o'  the  instant,  like  ^    ^  ■*•"*  ralaoe. 

a  hot  iron  cast  into  cold  water.    I  ^Mke  The  Qirsxv,  alone— reads, 

not    He  waved  me  forth  silently,  and  The  Q^uetk  *The  fanning  these  sweet 

cast  himself  within.  '  wines,  the  term  whereof  is  now  well-nigb 

Cecil  'Tis  well— all  wdl,  Sir  Walter,  expired,  will  your  majesty  be  pleased  to 

grant  to  your  humble  servant,  &.  Esssx.' 

Act  V.-^Scene  2.  EUocieth.  An  unraly  hone  must  be 

Essax  indisposed:  her  Majesty's  Eioht  S^ruJSrJ^e^\^^ 

PHTsioiA«fl   m  consultation  on  h«  j^^  ^^\^^  STSedest  %h^Z 

^^^  more  thou  barter  them.' 

Fimt  Doctor.   Let  them  not  fail  to  ^^  V  Scene  4. 

have  beakhy  folk  about  my  lord,  now  * 

heaileth.    'Tis  all  one  to  impart  health,  Essex  House. 

or  to  infect  with  sickness.  Esssx  and  Fauirps. 

Second  Doctor.    You  shall  not  need  Eaex.  When  I  expected  a  harvest,  a 

your  casting  bottle:  my  allndel  pots  shall  tempest  is  arisen  unto  me^    If  I  be 

sublime  these  curiodtiesi  wanting  to  myself^  my  friends^  and  my 

Third  Doctor.  Of  course  we  shall  dis-  countiy,  it  is  'long  of  others,  not  of  me. 

til  an  aqua  regis  1  The  Queen  hatii  tbrusl  ma  down  into 
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private  life.  I  cannot  aenre  with  base  the  Lord  Ohibv-Baroit,  FItb  Jus- 
obsequiousness.  'Neither  doth  my  con-  ti  ess- Assist  ant,  and  Pbbrs.  Es- 
science  accuse  me,  I  have  unjustly  been  bbz  and  South  am  ptok  at  the  Bar. 
committed  to  custody.  Princes  have  not  j'he  Justices  (deciding  a  point  of 
an  infinite  power:  they  may  err  with  ]g^^y  jf  ^  nian  shall  attempt  to  nuJce 
others.  I  have  received  wounds  to  my  himself  so  strong  that  the  king  shall  not 
honour.  Let  them  triumph:  I  will  not  be  able  to  resist  him,  he  is  guilty  of  re- 
follow  their  chariot.  These  things  must  bellion.  In  like  manner,  the  law  inter- 
have  an  end.  The  Queen  is  an  old  preteth,  that,  on  every  rebellion,  there  is 
woman.  She  is  now  no  less  crooked  in  ^  machination  against  the  life  of  the 
mind  than  in  body;  as  curst  in  humour  }^g^  and  his  deposing, 
as  she  is  cankered  in  her  carcase.  Sssex.  If  I  had  meant  any  other  thing 

than  mine  own  defence  against  private 

Ad  V, — SoeM  5.  adversaries,  I  would  not  have  gone  forth 

The  Courtyard  of  Essex  House.  with  so  small  a  company,  and  so  slightly 

The  Earl  of  Essbx,  surrounded  by  sun-  *"5®^  _        .     _  _^ . 

dry  Nobles  of  his  Faction,  and  a       fStr  Francis  Bacon,  This  was  cun- 

Mob  of  Followers.  n>n«ty  <Jone  of  you,  who  fixed  all  your 

r»--^-    niK^w.  ;.  .  ^.u*  .n«:i«4-  «»«  hope  in  the  citizens^  arms,  that  they 

withiJ.    LetteiB  we  counterfeited  under        .     p^  ^^   '  ^    8 

a^yT^  A^L^;^xIt^  ^tt  ot  dt«3  the  citizens  to  am,  in  iiSr»rt. 

gether  to  defend  ouneI«»-to  save  our  ^^  ^  ^     ^  ^.     ^j^         ,  ^ 

lives,  seemg  neither  my  potienoo  nor  my  tT       «"«•">  •"»  ""-e  "•— ~"  «••"  "•  <«•» 

misery  can  assuage  the  malice  of  my  ad-  «  ^^^    .  p        g^  ^ 

versanes,  unless  they  suck  also  my  very  u'  "j  ^^'«-  v.uui,j,  ui~ii  imuo 

kiaaH  nonour. 

»^vw  VrJ^^  T^f  no  on  Essex.  For  mine  own  life,  I  care  not. 

o       i  ^  •      mu    ^i       1  ..^»  I  desire  nothing  more  than  that  I  may 

Third  Voice.  They  betray  my  lord,  ^t^J"  God,  and  loyalty  to  mj  prince, 

and  undo  him  whatsoever  the  mterpretation  of  the  law 

All  together.  Shut  'em  up.  ""•  *"™"'«'^ijft  A",?./  ^u  H 

^M«r  For  the  Queen  1  foVtheQueen!  !">'  I**"   '"^«^).  *h*t   though,  you 

A  plot  is  laid  for  my  life.  have  condemned  me  m  a  court  of  judg- 

^  ^  ment,  yet,  m  the  court  of  your  conscience. 

Act  r. -Scene  6.  you  would  absolve  me,  who  have  intended 

mi-    oi.     i.     *  T     J  no  harm  against  my  pnnoe.    This  body 

The  Streets  of  London.  j^^^^it  have  done  the  Queen  better  ser- 

Lord  BuBQHLBY,  Dethio,  Garter  King-  vice,  if  it  had  so  pleased  her.    I  shall  be 

at-arms,  the  Earl  of  Oumbbblabd,  glad  if  it  may  be  useful  unto  her  in  any 

Sir  Thokas   Gerard,  Knight-mar-  way. 

shal,  with  Heralds. 
Trumpet  sounds — Proclamation  is  made.  Act  V. — Scene  8. 

Herald.  God  save  the  Queen !    T We         The  Great  Harry  Tavern,  London, 

attaint  and  proclaim]  Robert,  Earl  of  Clarbboibux,  Abthoitt  Baoob,  and 
Essex,  Viscount  Hereford,  and  his  com-  Other& 

&ff  ^'S.d  ^v^^he'CT  "^^  ^'tTS  '  '"'  "•^  *"  ™~* 

A^ir     e-^-»»  Anthony  Bacon.  A\ba\ 

Act  V.—iicene  7.  Clarencieux.  ])oet  not  know  'tis  al- 

Westminister  Hall.  ^eady  signed— nay,  sent  1 
Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Steward       A.  Bacon.  Nay,  nay! 
of  England,  the  Lord  CHiBr-JusTicB,       First  Gentleman.  Nay,  sir  1 
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Second  G'etUleman.  Good  nr,  I  hope  Third  GmUlUmaiiL^  Wei),  ur,  'tU  lome 

joa oomfori  (here's  aaoUier  altemative,  too. 

ClarencieuXk  Indeed,  gentlemea^  'tis  A.  Baotm.  Many,  and  thank  ye.    . 

BO  matter  for  a  falsehood.    It  was  sent,  .    .    To  oontvoqe,  sn,  he  bade  him  thU 

4nd  shortly  stayed;  and  by  yoong  Gary,  consider:  if  he  should  not^  by  true  oon- 

as  I  learned.  fession  and  unfeigned  repentance,  unbar- 

A.  Bacon,  'Tis  rumoured  the  angel  in  den  his  eonsdence  of  those  sins,  he  would 

the  ring  he  weareth  shall  bring  him  de-  cany  out  of  the  world  a  guil^  soul  to 

liveranoe  when  he  willeth.  Qod,  and  leaye  upon  his  memory  the  stain 

Clarencieux.    I   thought   he  would  of  infiu^y  to  the  remotest  posterity, 

have  used  it  with  the  Commissioners,  as  FvrU  QentUman.  Theie  he  stung  the 

CfiHiiu^  lua  to  King  Henry's  Council^  nobleman, 

i^d  with  like  success.  Altogether.  Shame !  shame ! 

4.  Bacon,  It  might  be,  sir.    But,  in  Second  OenlAemtosu.  How  is  this  known, 

nay  poor  opinion,  he  shall  not  use  it  to  sir?    Surely  it  was  secret  i'  the  Tower? 

tbiatend.  A,  Bacon.  Well  put!    Ashton  hath 

Clarencieux.   Percase  her  highness,  so  spoken  of  it  to  one  I  wot  on,  he  gloiy- 

now  80  exasperate,  would  disallow  her  ing  therein, 

pledge)  Third  Oendeman.  And  did  he  charge 

A.  Bacon.  She  would  weigh  that  too,  him  with  aim  upon  the  crown? 

I  do  assure  jfou;  but,  as  I  said,  there  be  re-  A.  Baoon.  Tes,  and  he  as  stoutly  did 

spectsabroad  would  thrust  away  that  hope,  refute  it    But  this  rousing  him,  as  hav- 

Firtt  Gentleman.  How  1    Tou  make  ing  his  honour  and  his  truth  doubted  by 

me  scrupulous,  sir.  that  clergyman  whom  he  had  intrusted 

A.  Bacon,  Oh,  inr,  he  is  shut  up  with  to  puige  his  conscience  withal,  he  now 

suborned  preachers,  who  on  his  aching  laid  open  all  his  mind;  wherein,  unhap- 

heMth  and  bruised  spirit  practise •  pily,  words  and  acts  of  others  seem  to 

Second  Gentleman,  How  mote  that  be,  have  been  compromised — he  (remember) 

good  air?     As  I  heard,  he  did  much  speaking  as  to  a  spiritual  comforter, 

affect  worthy  Master  Ashton.  First  Gentleman,  The  Puritan  Jesuit ! 

A.  Bacon.  A  base,  fearful,  mercenary  A.  Bacon.  These  things  reduced  to 

man,  sir,  op  my  word;  who,  by  a  formal  paper,  signed,  as  was  said  (though  in 

show  of  seal,  hath  gotten  a  good  opinion  what  name  now?),  were  i'  the  Secretaiy's 

on  his  master hands  anon — to  what  end  and  use,  you 

Third  Gentleman.  Oh,  for  a  minister  may  admire, 

to  be  prep(U%d  and  tat^ht  to  such  use  1  Second  GenJ^teman.  Those  other  reve- 

A.  Bacon.  He  was  prepared,  taught^  rend  gentlemen,  Br  Barlow,  Dr  Moont- 

aubomed,  sir,  on  my  honour.  ford — are  they  of  the  brethren? 

First  Gentleman.  We  most  sorrow*  A.  Bacon.  Whom  else?    I  learn  that 

fully  credit  you,  good  Master  Anthony.  they  ba^e  so  worked  upon  the  excited 

A.  Bacon.  Taking  advantage  of  his  feelings  ofthe  man— his  tender  coBsdence 

bodily  ailment,  sirs — which,  as  all  know,  — that  he  speaks  of  his  act  as  Meprosy/ 

constantly  disqualified  his  judgment —  *a  disease  whereby  he   bath   infected 

this  man,  I  say,  finding  him  cheerfully  many,'  and  so  forth, 

resigned,  seeine  his  mind  would  anchor  AU,  Ob  I 

on  humours  and  imaginary  dread  as  freely  Third  Gtnfieman.  Oh,  fie,  fie!    To 

as  on  realities — thrusts  into  the  harbour  brain  the  poor  sick  soul  to  such  oonfes- 

of  his  heart  fears  and  fancies,  despon-    sion  as  was  just  needed 

dencies  and  doubts.    Then  doth  he  bit-  A.  Bacon.  Ay,  to  convict  others. 

terly  reproach   him  with  dishonouring  First  Gentleman.  To  uphold  their  own 

Qod,  shaming  his  Christian  profession,  packs  and  practices. 

ollending  that  so^ieign  who  was  Hea-  A.  Bacon.  And  justify  the  Queen's 

Yen's  deputy,  and  drawing  a  mark  on  severity. 

hiinaolf,  his   family,  iind  order:   anon  AU.  'Tis  most  foul! 

chargeth  him  with  being  a  hypocrite  in  j^  v     «..-«*  o 

religion,  an  atheist,  or  a  papist.  ^^^  ,  '"'wlfj^'  „ 

&oond  Gentleman.  Bless  us  and  k^ep  The  Palace,  WhrtelialL 

us !  could  any  mm  be  all  th^  ?  Queen  Elizabsvh,  the  Countess  of 

A.  Bacon.  'Twas  in  the  alternative,  Essbx,  the  Lady  Sceopb.  Before  dawn, 

nr— in  the  alternative.  The  Queen,  Wh|^  make  yon  herel 
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C  of  Essex.  Madam — ^most  gncious  both  in  its  narrative  and  dialogue  ezhi- 

madam !  bits,  a  freedom  and  spirit  which  indicate 

T?ie  Queen.  What  make  you  here?  a  master  of  style.    Certain  features  of 

C.  of  Essex.  For  Jesu's  sake,  most  the  work  remind  us  of  Thackeray's  'Es- 

mighty  Queen,  have  pity  on  my  poor mond'  and  Kingsley's  '  Westward  Ho !  * 

The  Queen.  Ha!  but  the  romance  just  commended  to  the 

Lady  Scrope.  'Tis  the  unhappy  Coun-  reader  need  not  fear  comparison  with 

less  of  Essex,  may  it  like  your  clement  either.    It  lacks  of  course,  being  more 

majefty,  come  on  her  knees  to  pray  you  purely  historical,  much  of  the  romantic 

respite  her  poor  penitent  husband.  interest  of  Thackeray's  fiction,  but  is  far 

(The   Queen   regards  her  coldly,  from  being  devoid  of  interest,  although 

flings  her  petition  on  the  ground,  jts  personages  and  characters  bear  femi- 

andrdums  to  her  closet.)  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^  re-enact  familiar  scenes: 

while  it  possesses  much  more  concentra- 
ted v.— Scene  10.  **°"  *^*'*  ^*  seems  possible  for  Kingsley 
_^    ^      ,           .    ^^    ^  '        ,,.,  to  bestow  upon  any  of  his  fictions.   We  are 
The  Chapel-green  m  the  Tower.— Mid-  ^  ^^^  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Kings- 

^^Sbt.  ley  (witness  our  tribute  to.  his  merits  in 

Sir  William  Chbvet,  'Zbkiel,  Wa&b-  voL  xziil.,  p.  193),  and  honour  too  highly 

ERS,  Persons  dispersing.  the  lofty  purpose  to  which  he  consecrates 

Sir  WtUiam.  HoU !  Jli?^  ^  find  needles  fcuU  witti  that 

Warder.  AU's  over !  No  more !  Part !  <i>«hng«««ted  writer;  neverthdos  we  a«  - 

Q^-.i  notatlowourselTesto  beDlind  to  bispal- 

Sir  WiUiam.  Where?  where?  P^^f  1?l^,'^^^?^5!'l^^^ 

Warder.  Here  stood  the  scaflfold,  sir.  '^f'  ^^  ^  ^^^J^'t^^Z^  . w 

They  are  now  folding  up  the  hangings.  \^^^T''  ^'  ^''''J^^f^*' !^,f?K^n^l!; 

There's  the  block-the  i^e ^  ^^"^^^  «>.">«  ^V^.^^,  u^"ltL L^ 

xc-    iir-17-                    J     j\  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  elaboration  and 

(bxrWxUiam  groans  aloud.)  excitement,  and  though  the  author's  de- 

Second  Warder.  Cheer  up,  man !  acriptive  powers  are  singularly  clear  and 

Thtrd  Warder.  I  fiwth,  I  have  tears  forcible,  his  fictions  as  a  general  rule  do 

enow  too,  an  I  could  shed  em !  ^^t  chain  and  fascinate  the  attention  of 

A  KntghL  There  shall  be  more  spilt  ^he  reader.    We  never  finished  'Alton 

*"^?'*  , ..      *r      .       .  u  .u.  1jv^%  Tailor  and  Poet,'  nor  are  we 

A  Soldier.  None  to  match  this.  concerned  to  read  the  third  volume  of 

A  Gentleman.  Fair  sir,  if  you  will  « Two  Years  Ago.'    We  know  not  how  hia 

o^  ^^?,P®^®  t"^^^  yj'i  .     ,.    t.  last  novel  ends  to  those  most  deeply  in- 

Mr  Wtlltam.  I  would  tarn  thank  you,  volved  in  its  mazes,  and  we  do  not  care 

^X    .1           .m_         ,           ^ .  /^  ,  to  know.     This  result  indicates  the  lack 

OerUlemen.  'Twaa  a  solemn  end !  (God  ^f  a^me  Uving  power  or  principle  in  the 

give  him  rest)  ^  And  foigive  those  that  novelist,  such  as  we  cannot  charge  on  the 

brought  him  to  1 1  Chronicler  of  the  Fortunes  of  Essex.  The 

The  curtain  falls.  author  before  us  is  a  person  of  strong 

prejudices,  and  adopts  many  views  of 
Thus,  gentle  reader,  with  some  pains  public  persons  and  affiurs  the  reverse  of 
and  no  little  industry,  have  we  culled,  our  own,  nevertheless  we  have  been  un- 
dialogue-wise,  out  of  the  pages  of  Thomas  able  to  slumber  over  his  narrative,  and 
of  Swarraton,  Armiger,  the  fortunes  of  have  found  a  distinct  pleasure  in  his  racr 
Robert  Devereux,  second  Earl  of  Essex.  Elizabethan  English,  which  is  in  such 
The  volumes  which  have  rendered  up  perfect  keeping  with  the  typography  of 
their  substance,  for  your  delectation,  are  his  printer,  and  the  supposed  date  of 
entitled*  The  Noble  Traytour:  a  Chro-  his  history!  One  of  the  points  in  which 
nide.  By  Thomas  of  Swarraton,  Ar-  we  differ  with  him  in  toto  we  may  indi- 
miger.  In  three  volumes.  Printed  for  cate — the  habitual  depreciation  of  Eliza- 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Company,  London,  1857.'  beth,  our  popularly-otlled  good  Queen 
We  hail  in  the  writer  an  author  of  the  Boss.  Now,  after  all  that  Cariyle  has 
largest  promise,  inasmuch  as  his  first  done  for  Cromwell,  and  Macaulay  (Baron 
work  is  marked  by  conscientious  accu-  of  that  Ilk)  for  the  Third  William,  and 
mulations  of  learning  without  being  over-  Froude  for  bluff  Hal,  and  Thackeray  (on 
bud  with  the  pedantry  of  erudition,  and  the  worser  side)  for  the  Three  Georges, 
Vol.  XXV.  8  b 
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the  daughter  of  Henry  V III.  still  remains  quisition  will  be  omitted,  if  aoooont  be 
the  most  heroic  monarch  of  our  English  not  largely  taken  of  all  that  made  up  the 
history.  Partly  she  owes  this  to  her  woman  Elizabeth,  by  no  means  a  despi- 
times,  and  partly  to  her  statesmen,  who  cable  character,  as  well  as  all  that  nuuie 
were  notable  fellows  in  their  day,  but  np  the  great  Queen.  With  all  her  Sil- 
very much  also  to  her  personal  character,  ings,  she  shines  a  paragon  in  the  presenoe 
which,  had  all  the  Tudor  vehemence  and  of  her  ogre  papa.  For  confirmation  of  our 
decision.  In  any  verdict  upon  her  reign  favourable  judgment,  we  refer  to  the 
and  influence,  a  vital  element  in  the  iu-  pages  of  the  Chronicle  itsell 
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A  STORY  OF  BORBOWDALE. 

'Tis  eighty  years  and  more  since  Ga-  districts;  and  they  were  also  (which 
wain  Everstett  lived  in  the  wood-hut  cannot  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of 
upon  SeatoUar  Moor,  in  Borrowdale;  every  valley),  almost  without  exoep- 
but  he  is  not  forgotten  there  yet.  Fine  tion,  honest  men. 
voun^  fellow  as  he  once  was,  he  has  Gawain  Everstett  was  not  a  native 
long  been  dust;  and  of  the  aead  we  of  this  place;  he  had  come  thither  at- 
must  not  speak  harshly,  but  only  the  tracted  oy  the  great  wages  to  be  got  in 
truth.  Where  we  are  now  standing  the  black-lead  mines— vast  treasures 
this  early  autumn  morning,  he  must  of  wealth  only  recently  discovered, 
have  stood  also  many  times,  for  it  is  though  they  had  lain  under  the  feet 
the  spot  where  was  once  his  dwelling,  of  the  simple  Dalesmen,  generation 
Almost  every  vestige  of  the  little  cot-  after  generation,  for  so  many  ages. 
tage  has  disapipeared;  but  the  hillside  They  nad  used  the  wad  merely  for 
has  no  more  of  vegetation  than  it  had  marJdng  their  sheep  with,  which  was 
in  his  time,  nor.  indeed,  has  any  ma-  now  worth  forty  shillings  a-{)ound; 
terial  change  taKen  place  in  the  whole  the  hillside  upon  which  €&wain*B  oot- 
valley.  Its  good  folks  are  still  the  tage  stood  had  yielded,  it  was  said, 
very  simplest  in  the  world,  their  Ian-  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
guage  the  hardest,  and  their  notions  pounds  profit  already,  and  the  store 
the  narrowest— just  as  they  were  in  within  was  supposed  to  be  inexhaust- 
1780,  the  date  of  our  story,  when  they  ible.  The  company  to  whom  it  be- 
preferred  to  carry  their  hay  upon  horse-  longed  had,  however,  just  closed  the 
oack,  slung  in  bundles  upon  either  side,  wad-holes  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  their  manure  in  wicker-baskets,  and  forbidden  any  further  working: 
to  making  use  of  such  an  innovation  thev  wished  to  keep  up  the  present 
as  wheels;  their  wood  for  firing  was  high  prices,  and  not  to  glut  the  mar- 
also  conveyed  in  the  same  manner,  ket  with  an  article  so  costly  as  theirs; 
and  when  the  logs  were  too  tremen-  the  working  of  the  mine  was  a  very 
dous  for  this,  they  trailed  them.  Tlie  great  expense  to  them,  and  although 
red-deer  are  not  so  numerous  upon  the  their  employed  capital  paid  them  enor- 
Matterdale  Fells  now  as  to  be  forced  mous  interest,  it  was  better  to  get  the 
to  foray  for  their  food  so  far  as  Bor-  interest  without  any  expenditure  at 
rowdale;  but,  if  they  did,  it  is  quite  all.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  procure 
possible  that  the  inhabitants  might  honest  superintendent's,  however  high- 
take  the  strangers,  as  of  old,  for  homed  ly  paid,  and  harder  to  get  honest  work- 
horses, to  secure  which  they  provided  men  from  the  mining  districts,  to  be 
ropes,  thinking  to  catch  them  by  the  employed  at  a  place  where  one  stroke 
same  means  as  they  did  their  ponies,  of  the  pick  had  been  known  to  bring 
when  run  wild.  About  pastoral  mat-  down  two  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
ters  and  fishing,  however — that  is  to  ore.  Well-based  houses  had  been  built 
say,  about  all  that  is  essential  to  a  over  every  wad-hole,  and  every  man 
Borrowdale  man— they  were  then,  as  that  left  the  pit  was  scrupulously  exa- 
now,  sagacious  enough;  they  minded  mined,  lest  he  should  bear  away  any 
their  own  business:  a  feat  not  easily  nuggets  with  him;  but  still  the  com- 
achieved  by  many  in  more  favoured  pany  had  been  robbed  right  and  left, 
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and  they  knew  it.  Gawain  Everatett  an  offer  now,  he  was  well  aware,  would 
had  never  robbed  them  yet;  and  he  be  treated  by  old  Fleming  as  an  act 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  his  of  frenzy.  Gawain  stood  for  many 
honesty  had  not  been,  in  a  great  mea-  minutes  with  his  heart  drooping,  and 
sure,  the  result  of  these  precautions,  his  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  upon  the 
He  felt  very  bitter,  because,  skilled  ground:  and,  when  ne  raised  himself 
workman  though  he  was,  he  had  only  again,  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an- 
had  six  months  of  good  employment,  other  man.  A  thought  which  had  been 
and  now  the  mines  were  closed.  He  flitting  before  him.  vague  and  indefi- 
wanted  money  just  now  for  an  espe-  nite  for  weeks,  had  now  taken  shape; 
cial  reason :  Eandal  Fleming,  the  chief  he  was  to  play  another  part  in  the  game 
statesman  (farmer)  in  Borrowdale.  had  of  life,  he  felt,  from  that  very  hour. 
a  very  pretty  daughter,  not  disinclined  He  was  not  rendered  happy,  indeed, 
to  Gawain,  whom  her  father  was  not  by  this  new  determination  of  his,  but 
likely  to  part  with  in  marriage  to  a  he  was  made  at  least  very  exultant; 
day-labourer  out  of  work  like  him.  when  he  saw  the  sun  fall  suddenly 
The  young  man  pondered  upon  these  upon  the  mist,  and  scatter  it  to  silver 
things,  not  for  the  first  time,  as  he  fragments,  he  accepted  the  omen  glad- 
stood,  in  the  early  morning,  before  his  ly,  as  the  long  height  of  Glaramara 
hut,  upon  what  is  now  called  Wad-  came  into  view  so  grandly,  and  the 
hole  FelL  flying  vapour  scudded  up  the  pass 
Before  him  lay  a  white  and  billowy  towards  Scafell;  and  when  presently 
mist,  looking  as  palpable  as  any  snow  the  peaceful  valley  itself  lay  bare,  with 
on  glacier;  there  was  nothing  else  in  its  pleasant  hamlets^  and  its  green 
sight,  save  mountain-tops;  the  bleat  fields  speckled  .with  kme,  he  could  not 
of  unseen  sheep  came  to  him  from  choose  out  smile,  although  it  was  but 
below,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  fall  of  grimly.  Tliere  lay  old  Fleming's  farm 
cataracts  swollen  with  autumnal  rains,  upon  the  mountain's  spur,  with  its 
the  voices  of  men  going  about  their  many  cattle  feeding  round  it,  and  its 
work  in  the  valley  beneath,  the  crowing  well-fed  flocks  upon  the  fell  behind; 
of  cocks  in  the  homesteads,  and  the  and  there  even  was  Alice  Fleming,  his 
whistling  of  invisible  shepherds,  who  daughter,  tripping  with  her  milk-pails 
were  on  the  hillside  with  their  dogs,  towards  the  riouse,  easy  enough  to  be 
Gawain  was  not  of  a  poetical  turn  of  seen,  ay,  and  seeing  Gawain  as  easily, 
mind  by  any  means,  but  he  could  ncft  for  she  waved  her  hand  coquetishly 
help  drawing  a  parallel  between  his  to  the  young  man,  in  sign  that  he  was 
position  with  regard  to  natural  ob-  to  come  down, 
jects,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  What  a  comfortable  homestead  was 
stood  to  Alice  Fleming—the  accident  that  dwelling-place  of  the  fair  Alice ! 
of  his  poverty,  which  only  required  a  and  what  cleanliness  and  neatness 
ray  of  prosperity  to  dispel  it,  put  her  reigned  there  under  her  mother's  house- 
utterly  beyond  his  hopes.  He  was  wiiely  rule !  How  brightly^  in  repay- 
allowed  free  access  to  her;  was  treated  ment  for  its  thousand  polishmgs,  snone 
by  her  father  with  great  kindness;  the  huge  oak  chest  in  the  entrance 
was  as  welcome  to  the  farmhouse  as  passage,  more  than  two  centuries  old, 
though  it  were  his  own;  and  vet  this  with  the  date  cut  out  upon  its  dark 
intangible  bar  separated  him  n-om  her  brow  in  the  strangest  characters,  and 
as  surely  as  sheet-iron.  In  the  very  the  carving  of  it  all  about— fniit  and 
next  week  was  to  be  held  the  first  flower,  and  bird  apd  beast— *  all  made 
regatta  on  Darran  (Keswick  Lake),  at  out  of  the  carver's  brain!'  And  the 
which  all  Borrowdale  would  be  pre-  inexhaustible  store  within  it — layer 
sent;  and  Alice  had  agreed  to  accom-  upon  layer,  and  acre  upon  acre,  as  it 

Eany  him  to  see  it.    S  was  then  that  almost  seemed — of  the  brown  oat-cake, 

e  had  intended,  months  ago,  when  how  tidily  was  it  piled!   In  the  mighty 

there  had  been  no  hint  of  the  mines  kitchen,  which  was  dining-room,  and 

closing,  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  in  drawing-room,  and  library,  and  all, 

due  time,  and  after  he  had  become  a  what  provender  was  laid  in  against  the 

richer  man,  which  he  was  then  in  a  coming  winter !    Vast  sides  of  bacon 

fair  way  of  becoming,  for  he  had  just  hung  from  the  dark  oak  beams  already, 

been  made  foreman  of  his  gang.  Such  as  thickly  as  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  and 
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in  a  month  or  so  would  be  seen  bus-  ing  posture  over  the  boot -laces,  to 
pended  in  that  ample  chimney  no  less  give  the  young  miner  a  prolonged  Bor- 
than  eight  whole  sheep;  nothing  would  rowdale  stare, 
be  taken  away  from  them,  save  their  '  Then  thee  must  have  bera  steal- 
entrails  and  their  heads,  and  there  ing  out  of  the  wadholes,'  quoth  he, 
they  would  hang  by  their  hinder  legs,  decisively. 

drymg,  after  the  good  old  Borrowd&le       Everstett  crimsoned  up  to  his  tem- 

fashion.  pies  at  this  ndwe  remaiic,  but  an- 

Old  Randal  Fleming  was  in  the  swered,  with  a  laugh,  'Well,  you  had 

kitchen,  putting  on  his  great  wooden  better  ask  the  superintendent  about 

shoon,  preparatoiT  to  going  up  the  that;  he  is  not  a  friend  of  mine,  but  I 

fell,  to  see  his  flock.  don't  think  he*ll  call  me  a  thief.* 

'Sit  ye  doun,'  said  he  to  Gkiwain,        'I  tell  thee  what,' said  Randal,  after 

'and  take  a  drop  of  comfort  out  of  a  long  interval,  spent  in  deeper  thought 

yon  big  horn;  ne'er  a  g&u2er  ever  saw  than  he  had  ever  conceived  himself 

that  oxink,  mind  ye.     This  is  bad  capable  of— 'thee  saidst  something  just 

news,  my  lad,  this  shutting  up  of  t*  now  about  my  daughter  AUey;  Idmna 

mine,  for  thee;  thee  scarcely  kenst  doubt  thy  word,  mun,  but  if  things 

what  to  do.  I  fear*  ech,  Gawain,  speak  be  as  thou  sayst,  maybe  thee  wilt^t 

mun.    Do  st  think  because  I  am  well  bring  me  the  five  pun-notes  ev«y  Sa^ 

to  do  that  I  don't  mind  the  poor,  or  timlay  which  are  ligging  about  thy 

because  I  am  old  that  I  have  lost  feel-  house  doing  nothing,  and  let  me  keep 

ing  for  youth;  na,  na,  there's  com  in  them  for  thee  safe;  and  satisfy  mysel 

the  valley  though  suaw's  on  the  moun-  at  the  same  time." 
tain  with  me,  Everstett.'  '  Well  and  good,'  replied  Gawain:  Mt 

'Thank  you,'  said  the  other,  laugh-  shall  be  so,  but  I  haa  rather  you  had 

ing  awkwardly,  *  but  I  am  not  a  beg-  believed  my  word;'  and  up  the  young 

gar  yet,  althoiigh  I  am  come  to  you  man  strode,  away  to  his  hul^  leaving 

as  one  to-day,  Fleming    I  want  thee  the  statesman  firing  oif  at  intervals, 

to  get  me  the  hut,  which  I  take  by  the  '  The  de'il  is  in  it;  uie  very  de'il  is  in 

week  at  present,  for  six  months,  from  it,'  the  overcharge  of  his  excited  feel- 

the  superintendent,  and  let  me  be  ings,  like  minute-guns,  and  in  about 

thy  tenant  instead  of  his.  There  is  no  as  astonished  a  condition  at  the  wealth 

lilang  lost  between  us,  and  I  would  of  a  miner  thrown  out  of  employ,  as 

rather  not  ask  aught  of  him  for  my-  that  of  his  fellow-dalesman  when  he 

eel.'  saw  the  sack  of  lime  smoke  more  and 

'  Surely,  surely,  lad,  thee  shalt  have  more  in  proportion  to  the  water  thrown 

it;  he  will  be  glad  to  let  me  have  the  upon  it ;  a  phenomenon  which  he  also 

bothie  for  a  sang  this  winter,  with  attributed  to  Satanic  agency, 
the   valley  deserted,   and  the  wad-        Pretty  Alice  loved  Gfawain  with  all 

holes  closed;  but  how  dost  thee  mean  her  honest  heart,  and  trusted  him  im- 

to  live  meanwhile,  Gawain  1'  plicitly  as  only  maiden  can  trust;  but 

'  Randal    Fleming,'     replied     the  she  had  the  curiosity  which  never  fails 

miner,  gravely,   'thou   hast  been  a  her  sex,  whether  in  Borrowdale  or  Ber- 

eood  friend  to  me,  and  thy  daughter  keley  Square.     That  very   evenine, 

Alice  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself;  while  the  moon  was  sleeping  upon  vaJ- 

but  it  is  time  for  thee  to  cease  treat-  ley  and  river,  she  took  her  way  to  the 

ing  me  as  a  pauper.    I  have  money  accustomed  trysting-place  upon  Sea- 

and  to  spare,  thee  wot'st  not  of;  what-  tollar  Fell,  with  a  more  easer  step  than 

ever  thou  mayest  think  to  the  con-  usual,  convinced  that  herutddie  would 

trary,  I  could  bring  thee  every  week  of  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  alL    No  more 

my  me  five  Carel  pound-notes  such  as  romantic  spot  was  surely  ever  chosen 

these  I  hold  in  my  hand  here,  and  for  the  meeting  of  two  lovers  than 

maybe  I  should  have  enough  for  my-  those  yew-trees  below  Gawain  Ever- 

sel  to  keep  body  and  soiu  together  stett's  cottage;  the  'fraternal  four' 

with  stilL'  which  '  form  one  solemn  and  capacious 

The  old  statesman,  who  had  stamped  grove :'  what  layers  of  solemn  shaide  they 

contemptuously  upon  the  hearthstone  only  throw  around  them,  and  between 

with  his  clog  at  the  first  words  of  the  theu*  mighty  arms  what  glimpses  are  to 

address,  rose  slowly  up  from  his  stoop-  be  seen  of  mountain  heists  and  valley 
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depths  of  fairy-land;  nor  is  an  un-  and  hurt    'Yes/  he  continued,  'since 

dersong  from   the  curving  Derwent  your  father  doubts  my  word,  it  is  like 

wanting  to  make  'stiller  by  its  sound  enough  he  mav  doubt  me  in  other  re- 

the  inviolable  stillness."  spects,  and  I  wad  rather  cross  the 

Perhaps  it  was  an  unwillingness  to  vale  to  thee,  than  that  thou  should^st 

break  this  beautiful  silence  which  led  come  up  hither,  Alley,  my  love.' 

these  two  young  people  to  lay  their  After  an    affectionate   adieu,  the 

heads  together  so  closely,  and  whisper  lovers  parted,  and    the   young  girl 

what  they  had  to  say:  nobody  save  tripped  back  again  along  the  winding 

the  two  grey  owls,  whicn  doubtless  re-  path  by  the  wad-holes  to  her  father's 

sided  there,  as  they  do  now,  in  the  nouse.   Crawain  watched  her  with  lov- 

largest  yew,  could  have  heard  what  ing  eyes  upon  her  way,  and  as  the 

they  said,  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  moonbeams   fell   upon   her   as   she 

their  tryst,  they  spoke  so  very  softly;  crossed  the  high  stone  bridge,  uttered 

but  after  awhile  quoth  Alice  fleming:  a  sharp  cry  like  that  of  a  com-craik: 

'And  now,  Gawain,  thee  wilt  tell  she  turned  round  and  waved  her  hand 

thy  Alley  how  is't  thou  art  become  so  at  the  well-known  signal,  then  crossed 

rich  a  man  V  into  the  shadow  of  the  sycamores  that 

*Nay,  dearest,' answered  he,  gravely;  stood  before  the  farm,  and  was  no 

'  when  thy  father  would  not  believe  more  seen.      Then  the  young  man 

me,  I  swore  an  oath  to  myself  that  sighed  deeply,  and  there  came  upon 

I  would  tell  it  neither  to  him  nor  to  him  the  exhausted  look  of  one  who 

his  kith  nor  kin,  and  that  oath  will  I  has  been  acting  a  part  uncongenial  to 

keep.'  his  nature. 

*f  dinna  care  to  ken,  Gawain,'  For  the  next  few  days  Gawain  en- 
urged  the  girl,  *but  I  would  like  to  tirely  absented  himself  from  Glara- 
feel  that  thee  trusted  me  more  than  mara  farm,  and  only  called  there  at 
any  one  else;  thee  said'st  to  thysel  their  expiration,  for  a  few  minutes 
thee  would'st  not  tell,  laddie,  but  thee  upon  his  way  to  Keswick,  to  make 
did  not  swear  that  tnee  wad  na  write  certain  that  old  Fleming  had  per- 
it  doon.'  formed  his  promise  concerning   the 

'But   would   you   promise   never,  hut  upon  the  Fell.    At  the  week's 

never  to  look  at  it,  Alice  Fleming  V  end,  however,  he  returned,  bringing 

fiaid  Grawaiu,  smiling.  a  crisp  Bank  of  England  note  for 

'Never,  though  I'm  dying  to  know,  five  pounds,  which  he  placed  in  the 
lad,  never  until  ye  give  me  leave,  as  I  hands  of  the  old  statesman,  exhibit- 
hope  to  go  to  DarraiL*  ing  at  the  same  time  a  pocket  -  case 

Darran   B^:atta,  then    iust  esta-  pretty  full,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  same 

blished,  was  the  one  white  day  of  Bor-  silvery  tissue, 

rowdale,  and  the  event  of  the  whole  'I  must  have  filled  my  pockets  at 

year  most  counted  on  by  its  maidens,  so  the  wad-hole  to  some  purpose,  Han- 

the  asseveration  was  solemn  enougn.  dal  Fleming,  must  I  not  V  said  he. 

'After  I  have  taught  you  mysei  to  'Truly,  Gawain,'  quoth  the  honest 

•  read  writiug,  Alley,  it  wad  be  a  sore  statesman,  'glad  as  I  am  to  see  thee 

return  to  abuse  my  trust,  wad  it  not?  rich,  I  would  almost  as  heve  know; 

Here's  a  bit  of  paper,  see,  and  here  I  thy  secret,  as  hauld  thy  money.  Thee 

am  setting  down  the  secret  upon  it,  must  have  found  t'  gowd  ark,  I  doubt, 

with  a  bit  of  the  black  chalk;  and  now  as  lie&  they  say,  in  Stickle  Tarn  on 

you  have  it  faulded  up  close  and  snug,  t'  Fell 

with  nothing  to  keep  it  safe  but  the  'Very  like,'  replied  Everstett,  mi- 
word  that  you  have  passed  to  me.'  micking  the  old  man's  dialect  as  he 

Again  the   conversation   grew   so  used  his  favourite   metaphor;  'and 

Buboued  for  a  few  minutes,  that  even  what  thee  seest  now  is  nobbut  like 

the  owls  could  scarcely  hear  it  t'clock  when  it  gis  wamin  to  strike 

'And  now  upon  mv  part,'  resumed  twelve,  to  the  money  I  will  show  thee 

Everstett,  'I  have  a  ravoiir  to  ask  of  one  of  these  days.' 

you;  let  our  tiyst  be  set  on  Glaramara  There  was  no  objection  now  made 

Fell  yonder,  behind  your  own  hame,  to  Gawain's  escorting  Alley  to  Darran 

and  no  more  beneath  the  yew-trees,  next  day,  which  the  young  man  rightly 

Alley  looked  up  a   little   surprised  considered  to  be  tantamount  to  a  per- 
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mission  to  court  her;  whatever  doubt  finest  stuff  at  ever  wajs;  they  ca\i-t  it 

at  all  events  he  may  have  had  upon  wine  and  cider.' 

that  matter,  he  gave  himself  the  rail-  '  Wine  and   cider,    uman,   what's 

est  benefit  of,  and  the  young  lady,  tatt  ?  * 

upon  her  part  laid  by  her  clogs,  and  'What's  tatt?    Nay,  I  knaw  not' 

new  greased  her  shoon  for  the  festi-  'What  ist  like?' 

vity,  with  many  a  pleasant  flutter  at  'like?  it's  like;  nay,  I  knaw  not 

her  innocent  heart  what  it's  like;  it's  like  whey- whig,  and 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  relate  in  simple  drink  but  far  finer.* 

prose  that  which  has  already  been  (Whey-whig  is  a  liquor  made  of 

sung  in  erand  heroics  by  a  poet  of  that  whey,  with  mint,  and  Imlm,  and  wal- 

period,  the  doings  at  Darran  Regatta:  nut  leaves  to  flavour  it,  the  Falemian 

the  mock  attack  upon  Pocklington's  of  Borrowdale.) 

island;  the  novel  horse-races,  where  '  Hang  the  wine,  and  cider,  and  the 

all  the  steeds  were  thrown  into  the  lakes,'  exclaimed  Dame  Fleming,  a  lit- 

centre  of  the  lake,  and  the  winner  was  tie  impatiently,  *  an  thou  hasn't  roven 

the  horse  who  first  touched  land;  the  thy  cleighs,  nor  worn   the  stocking 

boat-races,  and  the  dance  by  lamp-  heels  out,  I  kair  nut;  gitt  te  cloggs 

light  below  Keswick  town;  the  mimic  on,  an  doff  that  fine  gown,  an  lig  by 

thunders  from  *the  six  brass  swivels'  the  hatt  and  aw  things;  thou  mawn 

reverberated  from  Skiddaw  to  Sea-  gang  to  th'  peat  moss  to-moiTou,  after 

fell,  and  the  linked  sweetness  of  the  all  this  skelpin;  it's  far  better  for 

music  of  the  French  horns  long  drawn  tha.' 

out  through  valley  and  coomb:—  *  Oh,  moother,'  cried  Alice,  as  she 

wished    the    old    lady   good-night,' 

^^^  S'dX^  *^^'  ^^  ^^^^^»  ^ood,  Miner  Gawain  is  a  canny  fellow ! ' 

Betams  a  varied  note;  it  floata  in  air,  ^  '  ^lit  away  with  tha  an  thy  canny 

Itmixe8,me€t8,  returns; 'tis  Boft, 'tis  loud;  lellow.    replied  the   dame;    but    she 

As  if  the  unnumber'd  spirits  of  the  rock  knew  by  that  indirect  observation  that 

Held  their  aerial  concerts 'midst  the  hills,  her  daughter    was   now   plighted   to 

And  to  his  golden  harp  each  join'd  his  young  Everstett  and  she  was  not  dia- 

▼oice,  "^i      ^j  X    1          '4. 

To  welcome  to  their  bower  the  fairy  queen.'  Pleaaea  to  learn  it 

In  SIX  months  from  that  day  at 
No  wonder  that  Alice  staid  later  Darran,  it  was  arranged  that  the  young 
than  she  should  have  done  that  even-  couple  were  to  be  made  one,  and  every 
ing,  and  that  there  was  a /roccw  at  weeK  during  that  time  Gawain  brought 
home  in  consequence,  Mrs  Fleming  the  money  to  Glaramara  farm,  which 
being  justly  excited  and  inclined  to  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  evidence 
underrate  the  glories  of  Darran.  and  of  his  real  prosperity.  He  waa,  how- 
her  daughter  striving  to  exculpate  ever,  now  by  no  means  the  handsome 
herself,  by  exaggerating  the  same.  healthy  lad  who  had  come  to  Wadhole 
*  Oh,  moother,  moother,  an  ye  had  Fell  twelve  months  ago;  he  looked  fag- 
bin  thear,  ye  wad  ha  stayed  teu  •  seek  ged  and  tired  on  those  now  unfrequent 
fine  wark  ye  never  saw;  efter  dinner  occasions  when  he  came  to  pass  the 
we  went  to  th'  lake.'  evening  with  the  Flemings,  and  he  was 
(*  Lake'  is  Borrowdale  for  'playing,'  for  ever  going  to  Keswick,  and  even 
and  had  not  long  been  adopted  as  a  sometimes  as  far  as  to  Penrith,  upon 
name  for  Darran  Water,  so  Mrs  Fie-  mysterious  business  matters.  Wnen 
ming  at  once  seized  the  opportunity  certain  news  came  into  the  valley  that 
for  misunderstanding  Alice.)  the  mining  company  had  been  tiirown 
'Lake!  eigh  thou  wad  lake;  and  into  ^eat  pertiurbation  on  account  of 
ramp  and  rive  o  the  cleighs,  I  war'n?  some  inexplicable  fall  in  the  price  of 
let's  luik  if  none  of  them  be  roven  1  their  black  lead;  and  afterwards,  when 
What  lake  waa't  ?  Tennis  or  Antony  it  was  further  reported  that  a  vast 
Blindman  1 '  (quantity  of  the  wad  was  being  sold 
'  Moother,  ye  don't  understand  ma;  in  London,  which,  without  doubt 
went  to  th'  watter,  and  got  outint  in  had  never  passed  through  Keswick 
a  booat;  at  had  things  like,  like  a  bat-  hands,  then  shrewd  old  Kandal  Fle- 
telter  on  aither  side  on't,  at  carrit  it  mine's  heart  misgave  him  greatly.  He 
on  some  way  or  other;  and  we  drank  needed  all  the  superintendent's  pasi- 
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live  aasuranceB  that  no  robbeiy  had  he  was  under  ground,  and  out  of  hear- 
been  certainly  committed  within  his  in^,  and  this  was  wny  he  had  asked 
district,  that  all  the  houses  over  the  Ahce  Fleming  to  change  their  tryst- 
wad-holes  were  in  the  hands  of  honest  ing  place.  He  had  at  first  gulled 
men,  and  that  the  cave-doors,  marked  her  father  by  the  exhibition  of  a  con- 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  tampered  siderable  sum,  which  he  had  really  by 
with,  they  must  needs  disclose  the  fact,  him,  but,  when  he  had  once  effected 
were  aU  intact,  to  convince  him  of  an  entrance  into  the  pit,  he  easily  ob- 
Gawain's  innocence.  When  convinced,  tained  great  prices  for  the  stolen  ore, 
however,  he  became,  for  very  shune.  which  he  conveyed  to  the  large  towns 
one  of  his  staunchest  defenders,  ana  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  suirepti- 
willingly  agreed  to  give  him  Alice  for  tiously  sold.  During  the  six  months 
his  bride  at  the  end  of  the  current  in  which  he  had  been  enfl;aged  in  this 
month,  induced  thereto  not  a  little,  it  dishonest  occupation,  he  nadthus  dis- 
wassaid,  by  hisdesireto  learn  the  young  posed  of  more  than  two  thousand 
man's  secret,  which  was  to  be  di-  poimds  worth  of  wad.  His  intention 
vulged,  he  promised,  upon  his  marriage  seems  to  have  been  to  have  fled  the 
day.  Alice  never  darea  to  tell  her  father  country,  as  soon  as  he  had  married 
that  she  had  it  safely  written  down  Alice,  as  he  took  no  pains  to  cover  up 
already,  for  fear  of  his  insisting  ujyon  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  which  he 
seeing  it,  but  carried  it  about  with  might  have  easily  done.  At  the  very 
her,  unopened,  wherever  she  went,  in  moment  of  his  capture,  there  was  a 
her  snowy  bosom  faithfully.  Loving-  heap  of  new-hewn  ore  upon  the  cham- 
hearted,  simple  Alice  Fleming  was  ber  floor,  while  he  himself  was  sweat- 
worthy  of  a  better  man  than  her  in^  with  exertion^  and  had  but  just 
plighted  lover.  laid  by  his  pick.  No  wonder,  with  such 
The  night  before  her  wedding-day,  constant  physical  exertion  and  men- 
three  strangers  came  up  Borrowdale  tal  anxiety  as  his,  that  his  health 
by  moonlignt,  accompanied  by  the  should  have  so  failed,  and  his  good 
clerk  of  the  wad-works;  they  were  looks  fallen  away;  they  say  that  his 
iwlice-officers  fVom  Penrith,  in  search  constitution  so  greatly  recovered  itself 
of  the  body  of  Gawain  Everstett,  ac-  during  his  imprisoment,  that  it  was 
cused  of  selling  bkck  chalk,  not  very  haid  for  the  witnesses  at  Carlisle 
honestly  come  by,  in  that  town,  and  upon  his  trial  (which  took  place  foiu: 
they  took  their  way  in  silence,  by  the  months  afterwards),  to  reconcile  his 
four  old  yew-trees,  up  to  the  hut  appearance  with  the  ha^xd-looking 
upon  Seatoilar  Fell.  The  door  was  fast  miner  who  sold  wad  in  Penrith;  the 
locked,  and  it  took  them  some  time  peculiarity  of  his  case  had  no  prece- 
to  break  it  open,  but,  in  the  inner  dent,  and,  although  a  law  has  been 
room,  to  their  sreat  wonder,  they  since  obtained  of  a  much  more  strin- 
founa  Gawain,  wno  made  no  sort  of  gent  character,  in  order  to  meet  such 
resistance.  *I  wish  you  had  been  a  circumstances,  he  escaped  with  a  few 
day  or  two  later,'  said  the  yoimg  man,  months'  confinement.  As  for  Alley 
calmly;  'I  have  now  thrown  all  my  Fleming,  she  never  married  at  all. 
labour  away.'  And  in  truth  the  un-  Some  persons  said  that  she  ought  to 
happy  man  had  striven  at  his  unlaw-  have  wedded  Gawain,  because  it  was 
ful  work  with  a  diligence  and  an  all  for  her  sake  that  he  had  broken  the 
amount  of  toil  that  seems  incredibla  laws;  but  she  said  *Nay !'  to  that. 
Concealment  was  out  of  the  ques-  Gladly  would  her  loving  heart  have 
tion;  a  tunnel  large  enough  to  admit  forgiven  him  all  but  one  thins — want  of 
his  body  had  been  run  with  admirable  confidence  in  his  betrothed  oride;  but 
judgment  diagonally  from  the  floor  'ask  thee  no  question,  Fll  tell  thee  no 
of  tne  room  into  the  very  mine  close  lees,'  was  all  the  secret  which  suspi- 
by,  wherein  he  had  worked  as  an  cious  Gawain  Everstett  had  written 
honest  labourer;  once  there,  his  task  upon  that  cherished  slip  of  paper, 
was  easy,  and  discovery  almost  out  *  Now,  if  he  had  really  loved  me,  he 
of  the  question.  Since  the  wad-holes  could  never  have  doubted  me,'  said 
were  kept  strictly  closed;  the  only  Alice  Fleming;  and  the  poor  girl  took 
danger  was  that  of  some  one  coming  no  other  *  canny  fellow,'  but  lived 
to  his  door  when  he  was  away,  or  while  and  died  an  old  maid. 


AUTUMN    VERSES. 

BY  CEADOCK  NEWTOH. 

Sad  earth !  that  Bpreadest  gannents  of  dead  leaves 

O'er  thy  fast-fading  summer  lovelmeBs, 
Take  thou  the  Bolemn  vo  of  her  who  grieves 

For  her  loat  children,  and  is  comfortleBs ! 

Wail  for  the  Wron^  that  ride  in  dranken  state — 
That  tread  the  vine-prefle  of  thy  children's  gore ! 

Wail  for  the  temples  ttuit  are  desolate — 
The  hearths  forsook— the  liberties  no  more! 

And  let  thy  loud-lamenting  Winds,  that  cry 
Like  voices  of  quell'd  Titans,  old  and  blind, 

do  to  and  fro— Bpeak  through  them  mightily 
Thy  mouTning  for  the  wrongs  of  human-kmd! 

From  Eden-verge,  to  where  the  m^tic  Seven 
Stftnd  round  the  Throne,  flood  with  tumultuous  breath. 

That  so  the  tarrying  Arm  may  hunt  through  heaven, 
And  smite  the  hoary  tyranny  to  death. 
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